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PSYCHOANALYSIS 


The articles under this entry provide an introduc- 
tion to psychoanalytic theory and methods of 
therapy. The biography of Freup should also be 
consulted; it includes the historical background of 
Freud's thought, his major contributions to psycho- 
analysis, and a critique of his theories. Some major 
implications of psychoanalysis for behavior are dis- 
cussed in ANXIETY; BODY IMAGE; CONFLICT, article 
on PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS; DEFENSE MECHA- 
NISMS; EMOTION; IDENTITY, PSYCHOSOCIAL; NA- 
TIONAL CHARACTER; PERSONALITY, POLITICAL; 
SELF CONCEPT; SOCIALIZATION, article on PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ASPECTS; SUICIDE. Discussions that are 
relevant to an evaluation of the libido concept are 
contained in AFFECTION; AGGRESSION, article on 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS; Drives; INSTINCT; Mo- 
TIVATION. The relevance of psychoanalysis for the 
study of mental disorders is discussed in CHARAC- 
TER DISORDERS; DEPRESSIVE DISORDERS; HYSTERIA; 
NEUROSIS; OBSESSIVE—COMPULSIVE DISORDERS; 
PARANOID REACTIONS; PHOBIAS; PsYCHOPATHIC 
PERSONALITY; PSYCHOSIS; PSYCHOSOMATIC ILL- 
NESS; SCHIZOPHRENIA. Psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tions of the products of human behavior are con- 
tained in DREAMS; FANTASY; LITERATURE, article 
On THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LITERATURE; RELIGION, 
article on PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. Methods of 
studying phenomena of interest to psychoanalysis 
are discussed in DREAMS; HYPNOSIS; INTERVIEW- 
ING, especially the article on THERAPEUTIC INTER- 
VIEWING; PROJECTIVE METHODS. Different and 
often contrasting views of personality are found in 
ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY; FIELD THEORY; GESTALT 
THEORY; INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY; LEARNING THE- 
ORY; PERSONALITY; PERSONALITY: CONTEMPORARY 


VIEWPOINTS; PHENOMENOLOGY; PSYCHOLOGY, arti- 
cle on EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY; THINKING, article 
On COGNITIVE ORGANIZATION AND PROCESSES. Differ- 
ent conceptions of mental disorders and their treat- 
ment are described in CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY; MEN- 
TAL DISORDERS; MENTAL DISORDERS, TREATMENT 
OF; MENTAL HEALTH; PSYCHIATRY; PSYCHOLOGY, 
article on EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Biographies of 
important figures (in addition to Freud) relevant 
either to Freud's work or the psychoanalytic move- 
ment are ABRAHAM; ADLER; ALEXANDER; BLEULER; 
CHARCOT; FERENCZI; HORNEY; Jones; JUNG; 
KLEIN; KRIS; RANK; RAPAPORT; REICH; RÓHEIM; 
RORSCHACH; SULLIVAN. 
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1, CLASSICAL THEORY 

u. Eco Psychology 

ui. Tuenarrutic METHODS 
IV. EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


1 
CLASSICAL THEORY 


The term “psychoanalysis” is commonly used in 
three different senses: a form of treatment for 
mental illness, a method for investigating the work- 
ings of the mind (the psychoanalytic method), 
and a branch of psychological or behavioral science. 
The term was coined by Sigmund Freud, who de- 
vised, developed, and applied the method over a 
period of fifty years and who is responsible for the 
major part of, the theoretical formulations called 
psychoanalysis. 

Psychoanalysis began as a method of treating 
mentally ill patients, and the theoretical formula- 
tions which Freud first made on the basis of his 
clinical experience concerned psychopathology. 
However, in the course of his work Freud came to 
recognize that there are close similarities between 
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psychopathology and certain aspects of normal 
mental functioning. Thus by 1900 it was clear that 
psychoanalysis had definite contributions to make 
to the psychology of dreams, of jokes, and of vari- 
ous slips and errors of everyday life, which Freud 
proposed to call normal or everyday psychopathol- 
ogy. These were momentous discoveries which 
proved to be fruitful as well. Even more momentous 
was the discovery of the vital importance of child- 
hood sexuality in both normal and pathological 
mental development, a discovery which was con- 
tained in a monograph published in 1905 and en- 
titled Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality. 

The subsequent development of psychoanalytic 
theory, based on the application of the psychoana- 
lytic method to an increasingly large number of 
cases, seems to justify the claim that it constitutes 
by far the most important contribution to the psy- 
chology of man that has been made up to this time. 
Psychoanalysis has been described epigrammati- 
cally as human nature viewed as conflict. And 
indeed it appears to be the case that many of the 
most important aspects of human mental develop- 
ment and functioning are intimately related to con- 
flicts which have their origins in childhood and in 
particular in the sexual conflicts of childhood. This 
Statement is as true of character traits and attri- 
butes which we class as normal as it is of those 
aspects of behavior which we class as symptoms of 
mental illness. 

This, then, is the most important and the most 
unexpected contribution of psychoanalysis to nor- 
mal psychology: the vital significance of instinctual 
conflict in normal as well as pathological mental 
functioning and development. Closely allied to this 
is the importance in mental life of unconscious 
mental phenomena, that is, of mental processes of 
which the subject himself has no conscious knowl- 
edge. In fact, the conflicts just mentioned, which 
play such an important part in mental life, are 
largely unconscious in later childhood and adult 
mental life. It may be noted parenthetically that 
in psychoanalytic terminology at present “uncon- 
scious” usually means “accessible to consciousness 
only with difficulty, or not at all,” while “precon- 
scious” means “readily accessible to consciousness, 
though not conscious at the moment.” However, 
current psychoanalytic usage is not wholly con- 
sistent with respect to the meanings of “uncon- 
scious” and “preconscious,” since their meanings 
have varied somewhat in the course of the devel- 
opment of Freud's theories concerning the mental 
apparatus. 

A third contribution of psychoanalysis to normal 


psychology is its demonstration of the continuity 
or determinism of mental life. If one depends on 
simple introspection for one’s knowledge of what 
goes on in the mind, there appear to be many gaps 
and discontinuities in the current of mental life. 
It often happens that an idea comes to conscious- 
ness which bears no apparent connection with what 
one was consciously thinking a moment before. 
Similarly, behavior may bear no apparent connec- 
tion to conscious volition or conscious thoughts, If, 
however, one is able to apply the psychoanalytic 
method, one is in a position to adduce evidence for 
the existence of unconscious mental processes that 
fill in the gaps and discontinuities which appear to 
be present in mental life if one judges only by the 
data of conscious introspection, 

Finally, in addition to demonstrating the causal 
relationship between the present and the immediate 
past in mental life, the application of the psycho- 
analytic method has made it possible to establish 
relationships between current modes of thought 
and behavior, on the one hand, and various cru- 
cially important experiences and conflicts of early 
childhood, on the other. The emphasis on the rela- 
tionship between the present and the more remote 
past in mental life, which is so characteristic of 
psychoanalytic psychology, is often referred to as 
the genetic point of view. 3 

In summary, we may repeat that psychoanalysis, 
which began as a theory of psychopathology, has 
gradually developed into an important part of gen- 
eral psychology. The application of the psychoana- 
lytic method has contributed more to our under- 
standing of the important aspects of human mental 
functioning and development than has any other 
method of observation or experiment. 


Assumptions and method 


As a behavioral science, psychoanalysis is pri- 
marily concerned with the inner life of man. It 
assumes that man’s thoughts and ideas, his plans 
and fantasies, and his fears and daydreams are 
legitimate objects of study. It also assumes, as does 
biological science in general, that man is an animal. 
For the psychoanalyst, psychology is a branch of 
biology. The importance of somatic or organic in- 
fluences on mental functioning is always borne in 
mind, particularly with relation to the instinctual 
drives, which, according to psychoanalytic theory, 
are assumed to be the basic motivational forces in 
mental life. 

Free association. The method of psychoanalysis 
is often referred to, rather inexactly, as free asso- 
ciation. The subject, who usually lies on a couch 


facing away from the observer or analyst, is in- 
structed to communicate freely to the analyst, with- 
out reserve or editing, whatever thoughts occur to 
him, as well as whatever physical or bodily sensa- 
tions intrude upon his consciousness. The analyst 
may, and often does, suggest that the patient asso- 
ciate to some particular idea or experience that he 
has communicated in this way. For example, he 
may suggest that the subject associate to one or 
another part of a dream which he has related. In 
addition, he may intervene with what are usually 
called interpretations in psychoanalytic terminol- 
ogy; that is, he may point out to the subject evi- 
dences of conflict, often unconscious conflict, within 
the subject’s mind. At other times, the analyst may 
attempt to reconstruct the nature of childhood ex- 
periences and fantasies which are important deter- 
minants of present behavior or mental activity. 
[See DREAMS.] 

From these very brief examples it should be clear 
that the term “free association” is far from ą satis- 
factory description of the psychoanalytic method, 
although it does point to certain essential elements 
of the method. Indeed the assumption that under- 
lies the application of the psychoanalytic method 
is that if conscious control of one’s thoughts is given 
up, the direction of one’s thoughts, far from being 
free, will then be determined even more clearly 
than before by other motivational forces within the 
mind which are not subject to conscious volition 
and which are in many instances unconscious. To 
be more precise, the application of the psychoana- 
lytic method reveals more clearly the presence and 
the consequences of inner conflict, conflict of which 
the subject himself often has little or no knowl- 
edge. Since, by the nature of things, the recognition 
of such conflict within oneself gives rise to shame, 
guilt, anxiety, or other unpleasant emotions, there 
is generally a strong resistance to revealing the 
presence of such conflict to another individual or 
even to oneself. In human mental life the most 
important things of all are often those which one 
least wants to tell. A conscious determination not 
to be influenced by one’s reluctance to speak of cer- 
tain things is only partially helpful. The reluctance 
itself is in fact lifelong and to a large extent uncon- 
scious. It is for this reason that the satisfactory 
application of the psychoanalytic method is gen- 
erally possible only in a therapeutic situation. For- 
tunately for our scientific curiosity, though unfortu- 
nately for each of us personally, there is enough 
that is neurotic even in the most normal of us so 
that any psychoanalysis soon becomes a therapeutic 
one, even though it may have been originally under- 
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taken merely out of scientific curiosity or as part 
of a course of training. 

Behavioral observation. In addition to listening 
to what the subject tells him of what is going on 
in his mind, the analyst observes the subject's be- 
havior during the entire time when it is accessible 
to his observation, neglecting no aspect or detail 
of it. It should be obvious that evidence of strong 
emotions, for example, tears, laughter, blushing, 
or anger, will be as important to the analyst as is 
the verbal content of what his subject tells him. 
Just as important are the subject’s tone of voice, 
his incidental gestures, and his behavior both be- 
fore he lies down on the couch and after he rises 
from it. 

In general, the psychoanalytic method may be 
described as a descriptive method as opposed to a 
quantitative one, a naturalistic approach as opposed 
to an experimental one. It is not apparent a priori 
that the psychoanalytic method is a reliable one. 
Its reliability is attested by the regularity with 
which observations can be confirmed or repeated 
by the same analyst on the same subject, by the 
same analyst on different subjects, and by different 
analysts on different subjects. 

Other methods of study. Although the applica- 
tion of the psychoanalytic method has been and 
remains the chief source of data as far as psycho- 
analysis is concerned, it must not be supposed that 
it is the only one. In recent years in particular, the 
method of direct observation of children over a 
period of months or years of their development has 
come to occupy an increasingly important place in 
the field of psychoanalytic research, Other observa- 
tions of human behavior also have contributed data 
of various sorts, in particular the observation of 
the behavior of mentally ill patients in clinical set- 
tings other than the psychoanalytic treatment situ- 
ation. Finally, mention should be made of the 
importance of the study of the various products of 
man’s imagination. These include such examples 
of collective or folk creativity as myths, legends, 
religion, fairy tales, and, to a certain degree, the 
entire range of man’s social institutions or systems. 
Equally important are the products of individual 
creativity, such as works of literature or the visual 
arts, and closely allied to this is the study of indi- 
vidual history or biography. In the psychoanalytic 
literature, studies of this sort are generally referred 
to as applied psychoanalysis. The explanatory value 
of psychoanalytic theory in these various areas of 
human activity affords a valuable, if subsidiary, 
additional confirmation of the validity of the pri- 
mary observations which are obtainable by the ap- 
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plication of the psychoanalytic method—and of the 
theories which are primarily based upon those 
observations. [See FANTASY; LITERATURE, article on 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LITERATURE.) 


The instinctual drives 


Psychoanalytic theories of the mind are often 
divided into two major parts, the first of which com- 
prises those aspects of the theory that have to do 
with the instinctual drives and the second those 
aspects that have to do with what Freud called the 
mental apparatus, Although this division has the 
disadvantage of being excessively schematic, it 
does have the advantage of somewhat simplifying 
the problem of presenting an extremely complex 
subject. We shall therefore adhere to it, and begin 
our presentation with a discussion of the instinctual 
drives. 

As the term “drive” implies, the instinctual drives 
are assumed to be forces within the mind which 
impel it to activity. They are the driving forces of 
mental life. In addition to their impulsive quality, 
they have certain other characteristics, namely, a 
source, an object, and an aim. The source of an 
instinctual drive is assumed to be some bodily part 
or bodily process. The object is the person (or 
thing) which is necessary for the satisfaction of the 
drive. The aim is the particular activity or action 
by means of which satisfaction is achieved. The 
capacity of an instinctual drive to impel the mind 
to activity is accounted for by assuming that in 
mental life an instinctual drive possesses energy. 
This energy is assumed to be quantitatively vari- 
able, to be increased at times of instinctual tension 
or need and to be discharged in the process of in- 
stinctual gratification. The quantity of instinctual 
energy which is associated with a particular 
memory or idea is referred to as the cathexis of that 
mental element. [See Drives; INSTINCT; MOTIVA- 
TION.] 

Erotic and aggressive drives. Instinctual drives 
are divided into two major groups or types. The 
first is called the erotic or libidinal drive and the 
second the aggressive drive. The relationship of the 
erotic drive to bodily parts and processes is much 
clearer than is that of the aggressive drive, and 
the erotic drive in general has been more thor- 
oughly studied and is better understood than the 
aggressive one. The principal sources of erotic drive 
tension or need in the body are referred to as ero- 
togenic zones. The most important of these appear 
to be the mouth and related structures, the anus, 
and the genitalia. In the normal course of develop- 
ment it appears that the oral manifestations of the 
erotic drive are of particularly great importance 


during the first year of life, the anal ones during 
the next year and a half, and the phallic ones there- 
after. However, the sexual life of childhood is not 
dominated exclusively by any one erotogenic zone 
or by any single aim, as is normally the case in 
adult life after adolescence. On the contrary, the 
sexual wishes and satisfactions of childhood are 
characterized by their diversity and manifold qual- 
ity rather than by uniformity. What is normally 
characteristic for childhood sexuality, therefore, 
would be called perverse in adult life. 

Since the somatic sources, if any, of aggression 
(the aggressive drive) are less clear than those of, 
the erotic drive, it is not possible to describe phases 
of development of the aggressive drive in child- 
hood in the same way that one can describe the 
erotic drive, It appears that there is a close relation- 
ship between manifestations of the aggressive and 
the erotic drives throughout life, however—a fact 
which is explained by assuming a degree of fusion 
between the two drives. It follows therefore that 
the oral, anal, and phallic phases of childhood sex- 
uality are characterized by aggressive as well as by 
erotic wishes, fantasies, and behavior, so that it is 
proper to speak of oral, anal, or phallic aggressive 
impulses. 

An important characteristic of the aggressive 
drive is its differentiation with respect to its object, 
Freud was led to the assumption .of a special ag- 
gressive drive in the first place by his recognition 
of the very great importance in mental life of self- 
injurious and self-destructive tendencies. It is 
clearly of utmost importance to any individual 
whether his aggressive impulses are directed toward 
himself or toward the mental representations of 
other persons and objects. It must not be assumed 
however that self-directed aggression is to be con- 
sidered always pathological. On the contrary, it 
plays an important, indeed an essential role in nor- 
mal mental life, for example, in the functioning of 
the superego, as well as a very important one in ab- 
normal mental life. [See AGGRESSION, article on 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS.] 

The instinctual drives are of particular impor- 
tance with respect to the emotional or affective life. 
In general, an intensification of instinctual need, 
or an increase in instinctual energy striving for 
discharge, is experienced as a source of pain and 
discomfort. A discharge of instinctual energy, that 
is, the gratification of an instinctual wish or need, 
which leads to a diminution in tension, is experi- 
enced as pleasurable. 

Evaluation. The following summary statement 
may be of some value in helping to avoid certain 
misunderstandings concerning the current status 


of the psychoanalytic theory of the instinctual 
drives. The fact is that some aspects of that theory 
are considered to be much better validated than 
others. For example, it seems certain that any 
qualified observer who is in a position to apply the 
psychoanalytic method to the study of human 
mental life must agree that the sexual life of man 
begins long before puberty, The fact of infantile 
sexuality (childhood sexuality) appears to be in- 
controvertible. Equal validity would appear to 
accrue to the importance of sexual and aggres- 
sive wishes, as well as conflicts concerning those 
wishes, in the whole of mental development and 
functioning throughout life, Validating evidence is 
much less adequate concerning such aspects of in- 
stinctual-drive theory as the concepts of instinctual 
energy, cathexis, fusion, and related concepts of a 
quantitative nature. We may add, parenthetically, 
that in the psychoanalytic literature the quanti- 
tative aspect of instinctual-drive theory is fre- 
quently referred to as its economic aspect. 


The psychic apparatus 

The primary purpose of the psychic apparatus is 
assumed to be the regulation, control, and dis- 
charge of instinctual energy. It tends to function 
according to the pleasure principle, that is, in such 

* a way as to achieve the pleasure of gratification 
which results from a discharge of instinctual en- 
ergies, Formulated more generally, it may be said 
that the avoidance of discomfort or pain, which is 
associated with instinctual tension, and the achieve- 
ment of pleasure, which is associated with grati- 
fication, is a basic tendency or regulatory principle 
of the psychic apparatus. 

Psychoanalytic theories concerning the psychic 
apparatus are firmly based on the fact that the 
adult organization and functioning of the mind is 
the result of a period of gradual evolution and de- 
velopment during the course of the many years of 
childhood. In the last analysis, this is due to bio- 
logical factors, that is, to the fact that the human 
infant is born into the world in a largely undevel- 
oped state, both with respect to mental and phys- 
ical functioning. As a result, during the first sev- 
eral years of its life, it is dependent on its parents 
for its very survival, as well as for the gratification 
of its instinctual needs. The offspring of no other 
mammal is so dependent on its parents for such a 
long period of time as is the human, and this fact 
is of profound importance in the mental life and 
development of man. 

Structure of the psychic apparatus. In its ma- 
ture form or organization the psychic apparatus is 
divided into three groups of related functions. 
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The id. That group of psychic functions which 
represents the instinctual drives in mental life and 
plays the role of stimulating or impelling the 
psychic apparatus to activity is called the id. The 
id is the part of the psychic apparatus which is in 
closest or most direct communication with the 
somatic processes of an instinctual nature, and it 
has often been referred to for that reason as the 
vital or somatic stratum of the psychic apparatus. 

The ego. The ego is that part of the psychic 
apparatus which comprises the group of functions 
that have to do with the individual's relationship 
to his environment. Ego functions include such 
gradually developing capacities of the mind as 
sensory perception, memory, thought, and volun- 
tary motor control. These functions cannot appear 
before the neuromuscular apparatus which is a 
prerequisite for them has matured. The develop- 
ment of ego functions, therefore, is a result of 
interaction between maturation of the nervous sys- 
tem and various experiential factors. What is par- 
ticularly characteristic of the psychoanalytic theory 
of the psychic apparatus, however, is the following 
additional consideration. Ego functions appear to 
serve primarily the purpose of gratification of in- 
stinctual drives. They are, so to say, the executants 
of the wishes or urges which are the mental repre- 
sentations of the drives. There is thus from the 
very beginning the most intimate connection be- 
tween the functioning and, indeed, the develop- 
ment of the mental capacity to cope with the ex- 
ternal environment, on the one hand, and the 
instinctual needs and wishes of each individual, 
on the other. 

The superego. The third group of functions 
that constitute the psychic apparatus is known as 
the superego. These functions develop into a more 
or less coherent unity rather late in childhood, 
probably not before the sixth or seventh year. In 
general they are that group of mental functions 
which have to do with the moral prohibitions and 
ideals of the individual. 

Conflict. It is of particular importance to bear 
the following fact in mind in considering the psy- 
choanalytic theory of the psychic apparatus: The 
functional groupings of id, ego, and superego 
which are assumed to constitute the mental ap- 
paratus are sharply differentiated from one another 
only in situations of inner conflict. Indeed, the 
very divisions reflect the characteristic varieties of 
conflict within the mind as they can be observed 
by means of the psychoanalytic method, Thus, one 
frequent type of conflict is between an instinctual 
wish on the one hand and those aspects of mental 
activity on the other which have to do with the 
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individual’s relationship to those about him, that 
is, between a wish of the id and various ego func- 
tions. Characteristically, in later life at least, the 
moral prohibitions (superego) are arrayed on 
the side of the ego against the id. Other frequently 
observed conflicts are between the so-called ego 
functions, on the one hand, and the self-punitive 
or self-destructive aspect of the moral demands 
of the mind (superego), on the other. Thus, in 
these typical situations of conflict, one can dis- 
tinguish properly between groups of functions 
that have to do with instinctual demands, those that 
have to do with the external world, and those that 
have to do with moral prohibitions and ideals. In 
other situations, however, where there is no such 
inner conflict, there is no sharp line of division or 
cleavage that enables us to distinguish clearly be- 
tween or among the three systems, or structures 
as they are often called, of the psychic apparatus. 
If ego functions are acting as executants of the 
drives without conflict, one can no longer dis- 
tinguish clearly what is ego from what is id. All 
one sees is a harmoniously functioning whole. The 
same is true when superego demands or prohibi- 
tions are in harmony with the instinctual needs or 
wishes of the individual and with the demands of 
his environment. [See ConFLIctT, article on PsY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASPECTS.] 


The id 


The id is that part of the mental apparatus 
which functions to impel the mind toward the 
gratification of the instinctual drives. The im- 
pulsive aspect of mental life is that which is most 
directly associated with the id. 

Since the controlling and adaptive aspects of 
mental functioning, which are subsumed under 
the concept of the ego, are only developed gradu- 
ally during the course of infancy and childhood, 
the id gives the impression of being the most 
archaic as well as the most infantile part of the 
psychic apparatus. In many senses it is correct to 
say that it represents the mind of the child that 
lives on in the mind of the grown man. Those 
processes which we assume constitute the id pro- 
ceed according to the pleasure principle with little 
or no concern for the restrictions or demands either 
of external reality or of morality. These are the 
aspects of mental functioning which poets and 
philosophers in the past have referred to as 
demonic. 

The functioning of the id is characterized by 
an insistent or imperious demand for gratification, 
that is, for discharge of mental energy. This mode 
of mental functioning is called the primary proc- 
ess in psychoanalytic terminology. As we have just 


noted, its essential attribute is a persistent striving 
for prompt and complete discharge of instinctual 
energy, that is, for prompt and full gratification. 
In keeping with this basic tendency, there is a pro- 
pensity to substitute one or another instinctual 
object or instinctual aim for the primary one. Such 
substitution is called displacement, the reference 
being to the displacement of instinctual energy 
from one to another mental element. In addition 
to displacement, there may occur convergence of 
various instinctual cathexes on one particular aim 
or object which, because of its availability, or for 
other reasons, permits more ready and complete 
discharge of energy. Such a phenomenon is called 
condensation. These two related phenomena of 
displacement and condensation are typical and 
characteristic of mental phenomena which pro- 
ceed according to the primary-process mode of 
discharge. 


The ego 


The ego is that group of mental functions which 
has to do primarily with the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the external environment. These func- 
tions operate as the executants of the instinctual 
drives and may thus be considered to mediate be- 
tween the inner needs of the individual and his 
environment. 

Some of the functions that are grouped together 
as the ego appear to be directly related to the form 
and functioning of the nervous system, as, for ex- 
ample, sensory perception and the control of vol- 
untary muscular activity, while others, such as the 
ability to distinguish between subjective and ob- 
jective reality (originally called reality principle), 
are more complex and more obviously related to 
experiential or learning processes in the course of 
development. 

From a subjective, psychological point of view, 
the single most important object in an infant’s 
environment is his own body. His experiences of 
gratification and distress, and consequently his 
wishes and memories, are all centered about this 
unique object. Other objects of the environment, 
for example, his mother, although they may be of 
the greatest importance as far as his physical sur- 
vival is concerned, do not compare with his own 
body in the first months and years of life as far as 
their psychological significance to him is con- 
cerned. These relationships are reflected in psycho- 
analytic theory by the statements, first, that the 
ego is first and foremost a body ego, and, second, 
that the infant's instinctual orientation is at first 
largely a narcissistic one, that is, at first largely 
directed toward himself. 

The proper development and organization of 


various ego functions as the infant grows appear 
to be intimately dependent upon a satisfactory 
balance between the instinctual gratifications 
which are supplied by the persons in his environ- 
ment and the frustrations imposed by them. Proper 
mothering and, later, proper fathering as well are 
essential to proper development of the psychic ap- 
paratus and, more broadly, of the personality as a 
whole. The particular details of this complex inter- 
relationship have been the object of many clinical 
and developmental studies. In psychoanalytic ter- 
minology, the most general formulation to express 
this relationship is that satisfactory object relation- 
ships promote the proper development of ego func- 
tions, while unsatisfactory ones impede their de- 
velopment. 

Identification and ego development. Among 
the more obvious reasons why satisfactory object 
relationships are of importance in the development 
of ego functions is the fact that many ego func- 
tions develop by means of identification with the 
persons in the child’s or infant’s environment. This 
is most clearly apparent with respect to the ac- 
quisition of language, an accomplishment which 
is of the utmost importance for the individual's 
capacity to adapt satisfactorily to his environment. 
However, it is true to an important extent for other 
ego functions as well. In psychoanalytic termi- 
nology, identification may be defined as the tend- 
ency to become like an object of one’s environment 
in one or more ways. It is also used to describe 
the end result of such a tendency. Identification 
appears to be intimately and necessarily connected 
with the objects of one’s instinctual wishes. The 
child identifies or tends to identify with those per- 
sons in his environment with whom he has a 
strong emotional tie. He wishes and tends to be or 
become like those whom he loves and hates most in- 
tensely. [See IDENTITY, PSYCHOSOCIAL; IMITATION. ] 

Delayed gratification. The most general char- 
acteristic of the ego, one which is of fundamental 
importance in the development of most, if not all, 
of its other functions, is the capacity to postpone 
instinctual gratification, that is, to delay the dis- 
charge of instinctual energy. In psychoanalytic 
terminology, instinctual energy whose discharge is 
thus delayed is referred to as bound energy, in 
contradistinction to free energy. The introduction 
of delay into the process of instinctual discharge 
or gratification represents a modification of the 
pleasure principle and a deviation from the tend- 
ency to immediate discharge of instinctual en- 
ergy, which, as noted above, is characteristic of 
the primary process. It is an essential capacity of 
the ego to impose delay or postponement of the 
gratification of an instinctual wish. This capacity 
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permits a more efficient exploitation of the en- 
vironment in the service of the individual’s search 
for gratification. The fact that the flux of mental 
energies which is characteristic of ego functions 
differs from that which characterizes the function- 
ing of the id led Freud to the formulation that 
whereas the id functions according to the primary 
process, the ego functions according to the sec- 
ondary process. 

Defense mechanisms and anxiety. In addition 
to its capacity to delay the discharge of instinctual 
energies, the ego also includes among its functions 
those mental mechanisms which are referred to 
as defenses. It will be recalled from the introduc- 
tion that the study of the consequences and nature 
of intrapsychic conflict occupies a central position 
in psychoanalytic theory. It is impossible to under- 
stand these conflicts without a thorough discus- 
sion of the mode of operation of the ego’s defenses, 
which is part and parcel of the psychoanalytic 
theory of anxiety. Because of their centrally im- 
portant position in mental functioning, therefore, 
the topics of ego defenses and of anxiety will be 
treated rather more extensively than the other ego 
functions. 

Freud based his theory of anxiety on the as- 
sumption that whenever the mental apparatus is 
subjected to an influx of stimuli which exceeds the 
capacity of the apparatus either to discharge or to 
bind the energies of the stimuli, a traumatic state 
develops. The affect which accompanies this trau- 
matic state is anxiety. In early infancy and child- 
hood, the capacity of the mental apparatus to bind 
stimuli and to discharge them is normally much 
less than it is later on in life. For this reason trau- 
matic states accompanied by anxiety appear rela- 
tively frequently in early life. In particular, such 
traumatic states develop in the infant when an 
instinctual need arises in the absence of the ob- 
ject, usually the mother, necessary for the gratifi- 
cation of that need, that is, for the discharge of 
the instinctual energy connected with it. As the 
infant grows and as its ego functions develop, par- 
ticularly the functions of memory and of sensory 
perception, it comes to recognize the absence of its 
mother (absence of the need-satisfying object) as 
a prelude or signal that traumatic anxiety may 
develop. In other words, the infant learns by ex- 
perience of the danger that when its mother is 
absent an instinctual need may arise which the 
infant itself cannot satisfy and which will give 
rise to anxiety on the basis just described. What 
happens then is that the danger situation is re- 
acted to with anxiety. This type of anxiety, which 
is connected with danger or, later, with the antici- 
pation of danger, is called signal anxiety, since it 
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is in effect a signal that a traumatic state may 
develop. When signal anxiety does develop it sets 
into operation the pleasure principle, according to 
which the mind functions in such a way as to 
avoid pain or discomfort. Thus it becomes neces- 
sary that the instinctual need or wish, which might 
give rise to a traumatic state in the absence of the 
mother, be prevented from developing into an ur- 
gent need. The various ways by which this can be 
accomplished are referred to in psychoanalytic 
terminology as the defenses or defense mecha- 
nisms of the ego, We shall discuss them in more 
detail presently, 

In normal childhood development there is a 
regular sequence of danger situations which are 
associated with signal anxiety. The first of these 
is the one described above, which is referred to as 
loss of the object. The situation which next comes 
to be recognized by the infant as a danger is the 
possibility of loss of love or affection of the parent 
on whom it is dependent for instinctual gratifica- 
tion. This is referred to as loss of love. The term 
“separation anxiety” is often used to indicate 
anxiety related to either or both of these typical 
dangers. The third typical danger of childhood, 
which is characteristic of the phallic or Oedipal 
phase of instinctual development, is the fantasy of 
castration in the little boy or of analogous genital 
injury in the case of the little girl. The term “cas- 
tration anxiety” designates anxiety related to this 
danger. The fourth danger, which appears only 
after the formation of the superego, an event to be 
described below, has to do with superego disap- 
proval or prohibition. It is sometimes referred to 
as superego anxiety but more often simply as guilt. 
In psychoanalytic terminology, the term “guilt” is 
often used to refer as well to the need for self- 
punishment and also to the various associated 
phenomena of remorse, penance, and retribution. 

It should be noted that the typical danger situa- 
tions just described do not simply succeed one an- 
other in the sense that the first disappears from 
prominence in mental life as the second develops. 
On the contrary, as each new source of anxiety 
appears in the child’s mental life, the earlier ones 
continue to exist alongside of the new, and all the 
danger situations are important in everyone, 
though to varying degrees in each, depending on 
the life experiences of the individual and possibly 
on his constitutional endowment as well. [See 
ANXIETY. | 

In considering the defense mechanisms, it is 
important to recognize that the ego may use any- 
thing which is available to it as a defense against 
an instinctual wish or an unconscious need for 
self-punishment which arouses anxiety. Thus, for 


example, a diversion of attention may serve a de- 
fensive purpose, or muscular immobility may be 
used to defend against the possibility of being sexu- 
ally or aggressively active. It may even happen that 
one instinctual derivative is gratified at least partly 
as a defense against the emergence of another. 
Thus, homosexual fantasies or even homosexual 
activity may appear as defense against dangerous 
heterosexual wishes, or vice versa. In order to 
avoid possible misunderstanding in this connec- 
tion, it must be emphasized that, in general, in- 
stinctual wishes are reacted to as dangerous in 
adult life because they were conceived to be so in 
early childhood. It frequently happens that an 
adult vigorously defends himself unconsciously 
against the emergence of a dangerous instinctual 
wish which, as an adult, he considers either en- 
tirely permissible and natural or even trivial and 
unimportant. Thus it is fairly accurate to say that 
mental conflict in adult life derives from childhood 
or, to use psychoanalytic terminology, infantile 
sources. [See DEFENSE MECHANISMS.] 

Repression. While bearing in mind that the 
defensive activities of the ego may be extremely 
varied, we may mention and define briefly several 
defense mechanisms which are referred to fre- 
quently in psychoanalytic literature by specific 
names. The one which was first identified and has 
been most extensively discussed is called repres- 
sion. In psychoanalytic terminology, repression 
signifies an active forgetting of the memories and 
other ideational representations of a dangerous 
wish, whether instinctual in origin or self-punitive. 
Repressed memories are no longer accessible to 
consciousness, Since they remain cathected with 
psychic energy, however, they are constantly striv- 
ing for some sort of expression in conscious mental 
life and behavior, however remote from the origi- 
nal wish that expression may be. Thus a repressed 
wish or need may exert a considerable, even a de- 
cisive, influence in the mental life of an individual. 
The counterforce which is required to keep such a 
powerful urge repressed is referred to as a coun- 
tercathexis. 

Reaction formation. Another important defense 
mechanism is reaction formation. In reaction 
formation one mental tendency is emphasized in 
order to prevent the emergence of its opposite. 
Thus, for example, dangerous aggressive wishes 
may be kept in check by the development of a 
character trait of kindness and gentleness. In the 
same way, the reverse may happen, that is, an in- 
dividual may be bold and vigorous in his overt 
behavior partly in order to defend himself against 
a dangerous tendency to be submissive or passive. 
Similarly, cleanliness may appear as a reaction 


formation against dirtiness, particularly against 
coprophilia, etc. The most dramatic reaction forma- 
tions are those in which love appears as a reaction 
formation against hate, or vice versa. 

Isolation. The term “isolation,” though some- 
times used in different senses, generally refers to 
what is more precisely called isolation of affect. 
In this defense mechanism, a wish or impulse is 
allowed to appear directly in consciousness but 
devoid of emotional significance. It seems to the 
individual “just an idea” rather than a desire or 
wish. Isolation, as used in this sense, is closely 
related to defensive intellectualization in general. 

Identification as a defense. Identification, a 
phenomenon of mental life which we have seen to 
be of general significance in mental development, 
especially of the ego functions, often plays a de- 
fensive role. In psychoanalytic literature much 
emphasis has been put on the important part 
played by identification in connection with separa- 
tion anxiety. However, it also plays a vitally im- 
portant role in connection with castration anxiety 
in childhood and is of particular significance in 
superego formation. 

Projection. The term “projection” refers to that 
phenomenon whereby an individual attributes to 
others wishes or impulses which in fact are his 
own but which would give rise to anxiety or guilt 
if he acknowledged them as such. Projection as a 
defense plays a particularly important part in the 
psychopathology of paranoid conditions, but it is 
of considerable significance in normal mental life 
as well. Prejudices of all sorts—for example, those 
directed against an enemy in time of war—are 
often closely dependent on projection. 

Denial and undoing. The term “denial” is used 
to refer to a certain defensive attitude toward one 
or several aspects of the external world. One may 
fail to perceive an event in one’s environment in 
order to avoid the guilt or anxiety that would re- 
sult if the event were perceived. Fairy tales and 
daydreams in general make considerable use of 
denial. The misperceptions of the environment that 
play such a large role in many psychoses are main- 
ly related to the defensive use of denial in those 
conditions. 

The term “undoing” refers to actions which are 
performed in order to undo or render harmless 
unconscious wishes or fantasies which are con- 
sidered dangerous. They represent a kind of un- 
conscious magical penance. 

Regression. Regression is a mental tendency 
or capacity which often serves a defensive func- 
tion. The dangers associated with Oedipal wishes 
or fantasies, for example, may be avoided by re- 
gressing to anal or oral wishes. This process is 
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known as instinctual regression. Regression may 
also affect various of the ego functions in a de- 
fensive way. In general, if regression is permanent 
and not merely temporary, the greater its degree 
and the more extended its role in mental life and 
the more severe the distortion of personality or 
the mental illness that results. 


The Oedipal phase and superego formation 


At the age of two and a half or three the child 
normally enters into a phase of psychosexual de- 
velopment called the Oedipal period or phase. This 
lasts for about two and a half or three years and 
corresponds approximately with what we have 
earlier referred to as the phallic phase of libidinal 
development. The violent intrapsychic conflicts 
which are caused by the sexual wishes of the 
Oedipal period are of crucial importance in mental 
development and later mental functioning. They 
profoundly influence character development in 
general and are responsible for superego develop- 
ment and organization in particular. In addition, 
they form the basis or groundwork for the vast 
majority of whatever neurotic symptoms may ap- 
pear in later life. [See DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY; PERSONALITY, article on PERSONALITY DE- 
VELOPMENT. ] 

Freud used the term “Oedipal” to designate this 
period of mental development because of the simi- 
larity between certain of the wishes that character- 
ize it in the little boy and the legend of Oedipus as 
recounted in Sophocles’ play. The little boy in the 
Oedipal period normally is passionately enamored 
of his mother, wishes to marry her, and to displace 
his father in his mother’s bed. The corresponding 
wish to marry her father and take her mother’s 
place is equally characteristic of the little girl in 
the Oedipal period. Thus, the sexual wishes of the 
Oedipal period revolve around the fateful themes 
of incest and parricide. 

In fact, however, the wishes and conflicts of the 
Oedipal period are somewhat more complex than 
the name would indicate. In his psychosexual life, 
man is clearly bisexual. This is nowhere more evi- 
dent in the normal human being than during the 
years of early childhood. In the usual family con- 
stellation the little boy of the Oedipal period has 
sexual feelings toward both parents and jealously 
murderous wishes toward each, although normally 
the heterosexual wishes and the jealousy con- 
nected with them considerably outweigh the homo- 
sexual ones. The same is true for the little girl 
during her Oedipal period. 

For a variety of reasons, not all of which are 
clearly understood, the Oedipal boy fears castra- 
tion, specifically the loss of his penis, in connection 
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with his incestuous and parricidal wishes, and the 
little girl during the same period fears some analo- 
gous genital injury. In the case of the girl, the 
conflict of feelings is complicated by an awareness 
that she has no penis, a fact which she regularly 
interprets as a sign of inferiority. Because of the 
castration anxiety aroused by their instinctual 
wishes, children of both sexes attempt to control 
their Oedipal wishes with a great variety of de- 
fensive reactions. [See SEXUAL BEHAVIOR, article 
On SEXUAL DEVIATION: PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS.] 

Among the most important of these for the fu- 
ture development and functioning of the child’s 
mind are the reactions which give rise to what is 
called the superego. This group of mental functions 
may be defined as comprising those functions of 
the mind which are concerned with either moral 
prohibitions or exhortations. The functions which 
have to do with exhortation are sometimes referred 
to as the ego ideal. Activity of superego functions 
results either in a limitation of behavior to morally 
acceptable modes of instinctual gratification or to 
that particular state of unpleasant inner tension 
which is variously referred to as guilt or remorse 
and which leads to acts of penitence, of reparation, 
of self-punishment, and—in the most extreme in- 
stances—to self-injury or self-destruction. 

Identification and the superego. The principal 
mental mechanism involved in superego formation 
is identification. Normally, the little child identifies 
with the prohibiting and punishing aspects of the 
parent who is his chief rival. By making the lat- 
ter’s threats and prohibitions his own, he defends 
himself against the fantasied danger of castra- 
tion. He thus achieves a considerable degree of 
control over the instinctual wishes which for him 
constitute an overwhelming danger. At the same 
time, however, this identification results in an ap- 
preciable degree of permanent limitation of oppor- 
tunities for instinctual gratification. Thus, superego 
formation normally results in a considerable degree 
of interference with the operation of the pleasure 
principle, or at the very least it considerably com- 
plicates its operation. 

It follows from what has been said that the core 
of every individual’s morality and, consequently, 
the invariant elements that one would expect to 
find at the center of the moral code of every hu- 
man society, consist of a prohibition against incest, 
particularly between parent and child, and against 
parricide. One may add that for many, or perhaps 
most, individuals, one of the results of superego 
formation is a considerable degree of guilt over 
genital masturbation, since this is usually the 
physically gratifying activity which accompanies 


the sexually exciting wishes of the Oedipal period. 
It is also interesting to note that the threats and 
punishment associated with superego functioning 
in early childhood, and persisting unconsciously 
into later life, follow the principle of lex talionis. 
It would appear that the mind of the child, like the 
mind of the primitive, follows the principle of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

It seems correct to say that the major share of 
superego formation is the result of the fateful con- 
flicts of the Oedipal period. It should be noted, 
however, that a considerable degree of superego 
formation occurs gradually during the ensuing 
years of childhood. Some of the identifications with 
teachers and with childhood heroes, whether his- 
toric or contemporary, contribute their share to 
the growing child’s superego, It is also true that 
even in adult life, substantial changes may take 
place in superego functioning, sometimes in a 
dramatic way, as for example in cases of religious 
conversion. Freud also emphasized the changes in 
superego functioning that are characteristic of 
mob psychology. According to Freud, identification 
with a group leader—for example, with a political 
dictator—may produce as considerable an altera- 
tion in the superego functioning of many of his 
followers as results from religious conversion. [See 
MASS PHENOMENA; MORAL DEVELOPMENT.] 

Latency and adolescence. The institution and 
organization of the superego normally result in a 
considerable subsidence of instinctual conflict be- 
ginning at about six years of age. Although this 
subsidence is by no means complete, still the 
whole picture of a relative quiescence of psycho- 
sexual activity and conflict during the years be- 
tween six and twelve is in considerable contrast to 
the turbulence and conflict so characteristic of the 
Oedipal period, which precedes it, and of adoles- 
cence, which follows it. Freud proposed to call this 
interim period a period of latency. When the phys- 
ical, particularly the sexual, changes of adoles- 
cence begin, there is a recrudescence of sexual 
wishes and sexual conflicts. The course of these 
adolescent stirrings and conflicts is to a consider- 
able degree predetermined by the defenses already 
established during the Oedipal period. Thus, to a 
greater degree than is usually appreciated, the 
psychosexual development of adolescence and early 
adult life is a recapitulation of childhood psycho- 
sexual development. [See ADOLESCENCE.] 


The foregoing is an extremely brief summary of 
psychoanalysis as a general science of behavior. 
Because of its brevity, it is inevitable that the 
reader may often be misled in attempting to under- 


stand a subject which is at once so complex and 
so extensive. This is not, however, the most serious 
source of difficulty to the reader. A much greater 
difficulty is likely to arise from two rather differ- 
ent sources. The first of these is a lack of famili- 
arity and experience with the use of the psycho- 
analytic method. As mentioned in the introduction, 
the data concerning human behavior which are 
available only by application of the psychoanalytic 
method are, generally speaking, quite foreign to the 
experience of anyone who has not had an oppor- 
tunity to apply it. Lack of such opportunity, there- 
fore, makes it difficult for one to form an adequate 
judgment concerning the validity of many psycho- 
analytic propositions. The second source of dif- 
ficulty results from what astronomers call the 
personal equation. In the case of childhood sex- 
uality, the personal equation is very great indeed. 
Each adult individual, as a result of having passed 
through the conflicts of the Oedipal period him- 
self, has stubborn defenses within himself against 
his own childhood wishes. Even to recognize their 
existence in others is likely to arouse considerable 
guilt and anxiety. It is much more comfortable— 
that is, less frightening—to minimize the impor- 
tance of childhood sexuality in human mental life 
or to deny its significance altogether. It is no acci- 
dent, as Freud pointed out, that every adult has an 
extensive amnesia for the events of early child- 
hood. Most individuals can overcome their inner 
conflicts over childhood sexual wishes only with 
the help of personal psychoanalytic treatment. For 
this reason, a personal analysis is a usual prelude 
to psychoanalytic practice, that is, to the system- 
atic, usually therapeutic, application of the psycho- 
analytic method. 

The unavoidable limitations which, until now, 
have been imposed by the above facts on the 
acceptance of psychoanalysis by many social and 
behavioral scientists are unfortunate. The fact is 
that psychoanalysis can supply to the social and be- 
havioral scientist, as to the student of art and 
literature, a more profound, more complex, and 
more accurate knowledge of the nature of man— 
his needs, his fears, his conflicts, and his motives 
—than is available from any other source. Such 
knowledge is frequently important and often vital. 
It should properly be part of the education of all 
who deal professionally with man and his works. 


CHARLES BRENNER 
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I 
EGO PSYCHOLOGY 


Although the term “ego” has meanings that go 
back to the beginnings of philosophy, it is only its 
place in psychoanalytic theory that will be the 
concern of this article. For this reason it is neces- 
sary from the start to rid the term of some of its 
popularly understood, nonpsychoanalytic meanings. 
The ego is not simply intelligence; neither is it an 
inflated sense of one’s own importance, nor does it 
refer to its traditional philosophical meaning of 
self-consciousness. It was not meant by Freud to 
be strictly a phenomenological concept. The ego is 
not simply the subject of experience, in contrast to 
the objects of experience, nor is it one’s own person 
(self), in contrast to others. These exclusions are 
neither arbitrary nor a matter of preference, but 
reflect the place that the concept is meant to fill 
in psychoanalytic theory: specifically, Freud’s need 
for suiting the meaning of the term “ego” as a 
“representative of reality” to the requirements of 
the parent body of psychoanalytic theory. Thus, in 
Freud’s last and most fully developed conception 
of the ego, self-feelings, the capacity to reflect on 
oneself as a person, and the capacity to experience 
distinctions between self and others are functions 
within the ego system, part of the ego’s adaptational 
repertoire of controls and defenses as a subsystem 
of the personality. The ego’s fundamental mean- 
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ing for Freud was a hypothetical array of processes 
standing generally for self-preservation and sur- 
vival and having to do with the structuring of pur- 
posive action in relation to various aspects of 
reality. 

This is not to say that psychoanalytic theorists 
are always clear and consistent in their usage. 
Sometimes, the term is merely a taxonomical de- 
vice to refer to defensive and adaptational motives 
and their instrumentalities. Sometimes, it is used 
in the more ambitious connotation of a distinctive 
subsystem of the personality whose regulatory func- 
tions extend to the control of two other subsystems, 
superego and id. In this sense it becomes more an 
independent variable that has a role in “affecting” 
behavior; it is not simply a taxonomy of motiva- 
tional phenomena or of functions but an entity 
whose parameters, mode of operations, and func- 
tions are potentially capable of being specified in 
some model of self-regulation. 

Confusion in psychoanalytic usage developed 
from the fact that while the ego concept was pres- 
ent from the very beginnings of Freud’s theory, it 
underwent a number of changes and shifts of 
emphasis in response to developments in psycho- 
analytic theory at large, a fact which Freud some- 
times failed to acknowledge. Part of the intent of 
this review is to draw attention to invariant mean- 
ings that have clung to the term throughout its 
history in psychoanalysis, as well as to changes of 
emphasis. Of equal concern will be the logical place 
of the ego concept within psychoanalytic theory 
and its distinctive character as a framework for 
explaining behavior. Since the history of the ego 
concept has been described several times (e.g., 
Hartmann 1939; Kris 1951a@), we will touch on his- 
torical considerations only to the extent of indicat- 
ing how changes in the ego concept reflected con- 
ditions in the parent body of psychoanalytic theory 
—particularly the gradual emergence of the ego 
concept from its setting within a theory of illness 
to one concerned with normal development—and 
to the present status of the concept as constituting 
a distinctive field of psychoanalytic enterprise 
called ego psychology. A final and important con- 
sideration will be an assessment of its current 
status in psychoanalysis. 


The ego in Freud's earliest model 


From the start, Freud needed a concept of ego. 
Indeed, it is a curious fact that his concept ante- 
dated his theory of psychosexual drives, generally 
considered to be the cornerstone of psychoanalysis. 
It is fair to say that Freud’s early theory of the 
mind was as unavoidably dependent on a concept 


of ego as his later theories were on a concept of 
instinctual drives. Believing that he had discovered 
the primary etiological basis of hysterical symp- 
tomatology—a psychical “lesion” traceable to a 
traumatic sexual experience in childhood—he en- 
visioned, in a burst of temporary enthusiasm, the 
mechanics of neurosis, within a comprehensive 
neuropsychological model of normal behavior. In a 
work published posthumously as Project for a 
Scientific Psychology (1895), he developed his first 
systematic account of the fundamental forces in 
man’s behavior. Behavior, he said, is ultimately the 
expression both of the discharge of pressureful 
build-ups of internally and externally generated 
tensions through appropriate and effective actions 
upon the environment and of structural complica- 
tions that develop in the organism in the course 
of its efforts to find the most effective means of 
discharge. He called these the primary and sec- 
ondary functions of psychical structures, respec- 
tively. 

The ego was conceived as an essential structural 
means of accomplishing the secondary function— 
the agency of effective discharge, one that could 
respond simultaneously to the demands of energic 
tension and to environmental conditions suited to 
tension reduction, that could monitor motoric in- 
strumentalities of discharge (because effective dis- 
charge is achievable only through action) and that 
could be implemented by perceptual—cognitive 
operations of thought which guarantee the proving 
of reality or “reality testing.” The ego, then, was a 
coherent organization that was endowed with ca- 
pacities for inhibiting energy flow and that oper- 
ated in coordination with processes having to do 
with the “representation of realities”—thought, per- 
ception, judgment, reflection, etc. Freud even 
specified a latticelike arrangement of neurons with 
special capabilities of retaining excitation and di- 
recting energic transmission. In the Project, de- 
fense, which later was to be a dominant property 
of the ego, was construed, in both a broad and a 
narrow sense, as part of the secondary function: 
in the broad sense, as an inhibiting, but adapta- 
tional, process which directs the course of dis- 
charge and, in the narrow sense, as a specific form 
of inhibition or “repression.” The point is of inter- 
est because for two whole decades following the 
Project, the latter, narrow sense of “defense” pre- 
empted all other meanings of “ego.” In this re- 
markable document, which merits more detailed 
study than is possible here, Freud spelled out the 
functions of the ego, which he was not again in- 
clined to do in as systematic a way for some thirty 
years. [See DEFENSE MECHANISMS.] 


Status of the concept: 1900-1923 


In what is generally regarded as the second and 
main period of Freud’s psychoanalytic writings— 
the period immediately following his writing of 
the Project, up to around 1923, and including The 
Interpretation of Dreams ( 1900)—Freud’s theoret- 
ical interest in the ego concept waned, although it 
frequently appeared as a necessary descriptive 
term. Functions that had been specifically assigned 
to the ego in the Project were now dealt with sepa- 
rately, without being explicitly associated with the 
ego. The term had a variety of descriptive usages, 
sometimes with the connotation “conscious inhibi- 
tive control,” sometimes with the meaning “moti- 
vations concerned with self-preservation” (e.g. 
“ego drives”), sometimes in the sense of “the inter- 
nalized ideals and values of identification figures,” 
and sometimes in the sense of “feelings of self.” 
Mainly, however, it seemed to have the narrow 
connotation “an instrumentality of defense” and 
specifically of repression. In this last sense, the ego 
would refer variously to the conscious acceptable 
mass of ideas which took part in the conflict, the 
ideals which precipitated the conflict, or the resist- 
ing force in conflict, the agency of the regressive 
process itself. From the vantage point of both his 
earlier and later, final conception, these were all 
partial attributes of the ego concept. The idea of a 
comprehensive, coherent system of control was 
put aside. 

Several reasons have been put forward for this 
and for the generally unsystematic way in which 
Freud used the concept in this period. In part, this 
reflects Freud’s style of theorizing. He tended to 
give main theoretical weight to his immediate em- 
pirical concerns, often without attention to the 
resultant, sometimes dissonant juxtapositions to 
earlier formulations. The lure of the next bend, 
beyond which new discoveries might be made, was 
always distracting him from the labor of theoretical 
inventory. It is, of course, also true that he wanted 
to rid himself of the neuronal model, which he con- 
sidered a failure, and with it went his early 
strategy of trying to encompass pathological phe- 
nomena within a more comprehensive model of 
normal functioning. Instead, he now gave himself 
over entirely to the observations and phenomena 
that he was most immediately confronted with— 
those of illness, symptoms, and conflict. He not 
only moved toward a physiologically “neutral” form 
of theory but also became more specifically and 
dominantly preoccupied with the dynamics of ill- 
ness and less with the task of a comprehensive 
general psychology of adaptation. Concern with 
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illness meant a theory of its genesis in conflict and 
focusing on the roles of sexuality and instinctual 
drives. In the Project, he had tried to view issues 
of discharge and control, not simply in relation to 
sexual wishes and tensions, but in the broader 
perspective of a general biological enterprise of 
adaptation to stimulation. There the secondary 
function of defense was broadly construed; now it 
became identified with the ego in the narrower 
sense of repression produced by conflicts in which 
sexual wishes and desires were pre-eminent. The 
mental lesions—obsessions, hysterical symptoms, 
perversions, and the like—and their treatment 
were placed in the forefront, and elaboration of 
the principles of neuroses, conflict, and the relation 
of both to sexual bases became the core of Freud’s 
theoretical enterprise. In this connection two de- 
velopments were of monumental importance in set- 
ting the direction of his work for the next two 
decades: his retraction of the etiological impor- 
tance he had given to sexual trauma in childhood 
and his altered views of the nature of the con- 
flictual bases of neurosis. 

His first conception of the importance of sex- 
uality in the causation of hysteria (1896a) held 
that the memory of an actual traumatic sexual ex- 
perience in childhood (e.g., seduction) was central; 
in this view, the memory of such a prepubertal 
experience becomes especially pathogenic in the 
later period of genital sexuality, creating the con- 
dition of neurosis-inducing conflict. However, he 
gave up the conception that the critical etiological 
event was an actual seduction when he became 
convinced that the disturbing idea in hysterical 
neuroses was not a memory, but a fantasy of se- 
duction woven out of a tabooed sexual wish. 

This had repercussions on the very funda- 
mentals of psychoanalytic theory, for now it be- 
came important to ask how such a fantasy and 
the wishes involved in it came about. The three 
main sources of neurotic illness—the sexual core 
of conflict, the unconscious wishes, and the un- 
successful repressive defense against these wishes 
—leading to symptoms henceforth became the 
main themes of Freud’s theoretical efforts. He 
embarked on observations of continuities in sexual 
experiences at different stages of development and 
of their pathological miscarriages. His clinical data 
pointed to the autogenetic connection between both 
early infantile needs and bodily functions and the 
later development of genital gratification. 

It was in this connection that the theory of in- 
stinctual sexual drives became a critical anchorage 
of Freud’s thought—the all-determining “reality” 
to which adjustment must be geared; an internal 
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stimulus which, being inescapable through flight 
and being peremptory and periodic, creates a con- 
tinuing and unrelenting source of wishes and striv- 
ings that has to be discharged through appropriate 
“objects.” The other vital appetitive instincts were 
not very important, because they seemed to con- 
tribute little to an understanding of neurosis. By 
far the most important source of motivation and 
of individual development was the sexual drives 
and the conflicts engendered by their momentum 
for gratification. Moreover, the sexual drives under- 
went a developmental change in respect to their 
aims (wishes) and their potentialities for possible 
gratification (objects). Indeed, they provided the 
primary momentum of growth. So great was their 
structuring power that Freud tended at times to 
believe that character development itself is pat- 
terned exclusively by fixation upon different aims 
and modes of drive gratification, The environment 
was accorded little significance as a participant in 
the development of instinctual drives—only in the 
conflicts generated by them; family life and rear- 
ing create obstacles to the discharge of drives, 
thereby necessitating indirect forms of discharge 
or total repression, 

For Freud, by far the most crucial discovery was 
that of infantile sexuality—that is, that there is a 
developmental continuity in requirements of sen- 
sual gratification from infantile modes to the usual 
adult forms of sexuality. Freud wrestled with the 
formidable theoretical problem of how to fit into a 
uniform conception the facts of an erotic momen- 
tum, its seeming continuity in development, inter- 
changeability of sensual aims and modes of gratifi- 
cation, and pathological deflections into perversion, 
fixations, and regressions. Freud’s theoretical solu- 
tion was to conceive of an active principle of 
sensual development, involving an energic quan- 
tum, which he called libido, having distinctive 
qualitative or directional properties. There is inher- 
ent in libido an implacable developmental course 
in respect to the aims of its discharge, these devel- 
opmental changes appearing in stagelike progres- 
sion. At the same time, within each stage, libido is 
capable of some degree of transformation of aim 
and of displacements in respect to actual objects 
of discharge. For example, “conscientiousness” 
could be an instance of the transformation of “anal 
libido.” Libidinal discharge became for Freud the 
most important single basis of motivation. He be- 
lieved that the requirements for the relief of libid- 
inal tensions, the conflicts to which they give rise, 
the shifts in distributions of libido, and the defiec- 
tions in their discharge are not only the main 


issues in neurosis but the essential paradigm for 
picturing normal motivational development. 

Through the simplification achieved by attrib- 
uting directional attributes to a distinctive type of 
energy, Freud had an attractive and seemingly ef- 
ficient means of coordinating the complex facts of 
sexual development and the autogenic heightening 
and lessening of the desire for sensual gratification 
in each period. Through the quantitative attributes 
of libido, the theory could account for intensity of 
drives, for the pressureful momentum of sensuality; 
through its qualitative attributes of directionality, 
it was possible to account for selectivity in respect 
to the objects which can elicit its discharge. Libid- 
inal energy in its various drive forms had character- 
istics usually associated with animal instinct; at the 
same time, it had the crucial property of displace- 
ability, which distinguished it as specifically human. 
Thus, the forms of transformation from oral to anal, 
to phallic, and to genital stages are inherited, like 
the momentum of transition from one phase to the 
next, but within each stage the options of grati- 
fication are considerable. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the distinction between the energy, or 
activation, aspect of sensuality and the executive 
actions associated with its formation into drives 
was obscure in Freud's formulation—and has re- 
mained so. This uneasy coexistence of quantitative 
and directional assumptions in the libido theory 
and their unclarified relationship with each other 
remain weak points in psychoanalytic theorizing to 
this day. It should be noted that Freud was also 
veering away sharply from his early emphasis on 
the importance of environmental (exteroceptive) 
stimulation. 

Sharing the spotlight with libidinal drives at this 
time was the nature of conflict in neurotic disturb- 
ance. For Freud a key factor in neurotic conflict 
was repression—the blocking of a wish and its 
derivatives and associations from conscious under- 
standing and action; symptoms of conflict were a 
manifestation and outcome of repression—they re- 
flected a strategy of conflict resolution arising out 
of the impasse which repression imposes upon 
gratification. That his interest narrowed to the one 
adaptational function of defensive repression partly 
reflected the logical momentum of his theory which 
led to, and was continually fed by, particular em- 
phases of clinical observation. It is also true, how- 
ever, that clarification of the dynamics of repres- 
sion seemed to be dictated by therapeutic necessity. 
For according to the theory, the goal of therapy is 
to uncover the repressed; therefore, it is crucial to 
give observational priority to indications of the 


“return of the repressed” and to the means of over- 
coming the ill effects of repression. [See CONFLICT, 
article on PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS.] 

Although the ego was present in this conception, 
its status was that of a curiously vague entity, 
identified most of the time, but not exclusively, as 
the agency of the repressive force. Emphasis was 
given to its resistive function, in relation to drive 
and wish, and its inhibitive capacity, rather than 
to its capacities for promoting effective gratifica- 
tion; it was identified not only with the repressing 
force but with the body of ideas—internalized 
value structures, as well as consciously acceptable 
and accessible ideas, which instigated resistiveness 
to drive discharge. Freud also tended to link ca- 
pacities for conscious experience and will with the 
ego, but this was loosely developed and does not 
easily fit with the notion of the ego as an agency 
that promotes elisions of consciousness through re- 
pression. The absence of any detailed regard for 
how these oppositely effective functions are related 
within the ego is an example of Freud’s disinclina- 
tion, in this period, to systematize the ego con- 
ception. 

It is possible that the reduced importance of a 
specific environmental etiology of neurosis affected 
Freud's interest in the ego, if not his assumption 
that the ego was necessary in his over-all concep- 
tion of psychical structure; that aspect of the ego 
which is purely adaptational became less compel- 
ling. Parental behavior and family life were sig- 
nificant aspects of the environment—but signifi- 
cant only as potential impediments which produced 
conflict and provoked defense. The possible sup- 
portive importance of environmental structure to 
normal drive functioning as @ molding and imple- 
menting influence—not simply an obstacle to the 
evolutionary-given momentum of libido—was not 
a natural fulcrum of interest for libido theory and, 
hence, received little attention. One also wonders 
if premonitions of possible contradiction with the 
libido theory contributed to the stasis of the ego 
concept in this period, since Freud's account of the 
motivational and structuring force of libidinal 
drives included attributes that he later, under the 
pressure of observation, imputed to the ego. 

As for motivations specifically attributable to the 
ego, Freud spoke about them only with respect to 
the ego’s role as an instrumentality of the pleasure 
principle and its role of defense. He did for a time 
speak of “ego drives,” but he gave up the notion, 
possibly because of difficulties in making it com- 
patible with the libido theory. It seemed necessary 
to emphasize only reactivity to instinctual drive and 
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containment of drive by defense. Indeed, this em- 
phasis is common even today. Clinicians are still 
inclined to regard the ego mainly in the light of its 
participation in conflict and in its partnership with 
instinctual drives pressing for discharge. 

Freud, nonetheless, had much to say about think- 
ing processes in their adaptive, as well as drive- 
related, aspects. However, he did not bring these 
considerations into a single taxonomic concept of 
an ego system of control. Thus, in The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams appears his epoch-making distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary thought proc- 
esses. Secondary thought shows characteristics that 
follow the precepts and rules of logic, maintaining 
an identity or coordination with reality structures 
and events; in marked contrast, thought processes 
of the primary process are wholly in the service of 
drives, of promoting peremptory discharge. The 
distinction implies that there is an “objective 
reality” and that thought (in the secondary proc- 
ess) is capable of representing it without distorting 
it. However, Freud left largely unexplained and 
undescribed the developmental origins and nature 
of the secondary process. In fact, it never again 
received the attention he had given it in the Project. 

It is possible that some of the difficulties that 
have persistently clung to the ego concept since 
Freud’s time are traceable to the fact that the 
secondary process and its reality-testing functions 
were not explicitly made a part of ego theory in 
this period; its status as a means of implementing 
effective drive control, as well as a means of rep- 
resenting reality relationships generally, was im- 
plicit but not developed. Also, the question of 
whether the mechanisms of symbolization, con- 
densation, and displacement of the primary process 
are best viewed as ego manifestations to this day is 
unresolved. To have confronted such questions— 
and generally that of making primary and second- 
ary processes comprehensible within a conception 
of ego—would have drawn attention to the crucial 
issue of the independence of ego processes from 
libidinal control. Moreover, there was something 
contradictory in the view of the ego as primarily 
a reactive, defensive agency whose vital biological 
mission is to insure self-preservation. There are, 
in his writing, any number of hints that it was 
difficult to avoid the assumption of an autono- 
mously active force in the ego. The critical point 
is that Freud did not consider in detail the problem 
of instrumentalities of control in general, whether 
in the service of drive or in nondrive adaptations. 
Had he done so, we would have had a psycholog- 
ical conception more consistent with the then cur- 
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rent, as well as present, preoccupations of most 
psychologists. 

It seems fair to conclude that during this period 
the assumptions of his libido theory muted Freud’s 
interest in an interaction of adaptive motivations 
and environment as a major motivational source 
of behavior. It required repeated clinical indications 
of the explanatory insufficiency of the theory of 
libidinal drives for him to widen the orbit of the 
ego’s meaning to embrace these phenomena. 


Later development: 1924-1938 


The decision to confront more directly and sys- 
tematically the ego’s position in psychoanalytic 
theory was gradually forced upon Freud. Actually, 
this renewed interest picked up themes of the 
early Project. Clinical observations and considera- 
tions had much to do with forcing the issue—facts 
and special theoretical formulations that had no 
firm position in the general theory as it stood had 
been accumulating. We will consider several of 
these: (1) phenomena of unconsciously mani- 
fested resistance in psychoanalytic treatment; 
(2) a radically different appreciation of the mean- 
ing of anxiety; (3) the role of unconscious guilt and 
internalized parental commands and morality; and 
(4) psychotic breakdowns of thought functions. 

Unconscious resistance. Freud became increas- 
ingly impressed with a peculiar resistance to being 
helped or understood that patients displayed. The 
patient could proclaim with conviction his willing- 
ness to participate in the treatment, but there were 
many indications that he was undermining it in 
a variety of ways. The patient seemed to resist 
knowing not only the repressed ideas but, more 
importantly, resisted knowing and acknowledging 
that he was repressing. The resistance seemed to 
operate quite unconsciously, indeed seemed even 
to gain in force from the fact that it was not con- 
scious. These facts profoundly affected the strategy 
of therapy itself and also moved Freud toward a 
reformulation of the ego concept. 

Accordingly, a great change eventually came 
about in psychoanalytic therapy—an emphasis upon 
working with defenses themselves and with resist- 
ances; a great deal of attention was now given to 
their various forms and vicissitudes in treatment. 
No longer was analysis considered to be simply the 
uncovering of repressed memories through cathar- 
sis. The conception of repression itself underwent 
change. Repression is a process that not only 
affects memory but promotes breaks in the con- 
scious appreciation of associative links with the 
conflictual core of the neurotic symptoms; such 
“splits” produced by repression have different be- 


havioral manifestations. Thus, even the meaning of 
uncovering repression became different; it could 
mean not only recovering a memory but the re- 
establishing of a conscious appreciation of causal 
connections among ideas. 

The phenomena of resistance seemed also to 
point to an active principle in the structuring of 
behavior, independent of, and rivaling, that of in- 
stinctual drive. Defense could not simply be a 
reactive response fashioned out of repeated frus- 
trations of drive discharge and modeled upon the 
discharge modes of instinctual drives. Moreover, 
the unconscious aspect of this seemingly drive- 
resistive force cast doubt upon the logic of Freud’s 
previous tendency to associate all unconscious de- 
terminants with instinctual drives alone. 

The new theory of anxiety. Freud revised his 
views of anxiety, and his new conception had rever- 
berations throughout the body of psychoanalytic 
theory and therapeutic practice. Previously, Freud 
had resolved the question of whether anxiety is a 
reaction to danger or a transformation of libido, 
by what seemed a parsimonious solution in terms 
of libido theory alone. Anxiety was simply a prod- 
uct of libidinal drive blocked from discharge, an 
overflow of libidinal energy which induced a pas- 
sive reaction of inchoate restlessness and diffuse 
feelings of fearfulness. However, a number of 
clinical considerations—among them, the facts of 
resistance and the problem of how repression itself 
is initiated—compelled him to assign an active 
role to anxiety in a regulative system of response 
to danger. He proposed that small quanta of anxiety 
had utility as a signal, an informational sign of 
impending danger, in response to which defenses 
are alerted. Thus, anxiety became associated with 
a directive function distinct and separable from 
libido and able to determine the course of behavior 
independently of libido. He underscored the sepa- 
ration of libidinal drive discharge, but he avoided 
confronting the issue (If it did not originate from 
libido, whence the energic basis of anxiety?) by 
making it an ego function and part of the ego's 
regulative system of defense. 

The importance of this new view of anxiety can 
hardly be overemphasized; it brought into the fore- 
ground an anticipatory capacity in the schema of 
regulation. Effective regulation meant functioning 
guided by anticipated danger. The anxiety signal is 
more than a realistic response of fearfulness to 
actual danger. It reflects a regulatory system capa- 
ble of initiating defensive action on the basis of a 
premonition; it indicates a system capable of the 
developmental feat of turning passively experi- 
enced, full-blown anxiety into a finely tuned means 


of anticipatory defense. Moreover, the anxiety sig- 
nal is capable of mobilizing a great variety of 
defenses in this fashion. 

The new theory also emphasized the qualitative, 
or configurational, aspects of anxiety, in contrast 
with the earlier, purely quantitative energic con- 
ception. In general, anxiety is indicative of a state 
of mind in which a person is preoccupied with pre- 
serving, rather than with gratifying, himself. 
Anxiety is linked to internal representations of 
danger situations; these prototypic dangers differ 
at the various stages of psychosexual development, 
producing different anxiety configurations. For ex- 
ample, separation can provoke in the infant an 
experience of loss of love, which is internalized as 
a potential danger and is thereafter an occasion 
for anxiety. Separation and object loss are espe- 
cially potent sources of anxiety in the period of 
infant helplessness; later, the dangers of retribu- 
tion, castration, and fantasied loss of potency be- 
come sources of anxiety. Freud, thus, implied that 
the controlling system which embodied the anxiety 
signal had a developmental aspect coordinate with, 
and separate from, that of libidinal development, 
one in which different focuses of anxiety at differ- 
ent ages result in correspondingly different de- 
fensive patterns. The theory also led to a further 
elaboration of neurosis as the retention and re- 
activation of past or obsolete conditions of anxiety 
—for example, loss of love, castration, etc. [See 
ANXIETY: ] 

The importance now attached to developmental 
circumstances that promote anxiety broadened 
psychoanalytic concerns to include the bases and 
content of ontological insecurities, their epigenesis 
and relation to social development. It began to turn 
attention to the patient's personal construction of 
reality—that is, reality as he interprets it, whether 
of environment or of drive. The impact on psycho- 
analytic therapy was great and helped to redirect 
it, Now, in addition to asking what the patient de- 
sires, one has to ask what he is afraid of and 
what he does if he is afraid. Only by understanding 
the configuration of his anxiety and the modes of 
control associated with it can one get a complete 
picture of his conflicts and fears. 

But the new conception posed a difficult prob- 
lem for existing instinctual-drive theory. Since the 
link between anxiety and libido theory has been 
weakened by attributing anxiety’s essential quanti- 
tative factor only vaguely, if at all, to libido, how 
does one relate anxiety to the parent theory? Freud 
resolved the issue, not by revision, but by addition: 
by broadening the ego conception to include prop- 
erties of activity that he had not before assumed 
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it to have and by including anxiety among its sig- 
naling capacities. He thought that by endowing 
the ego with its own energy, he had an expedient 
solution which did not threaten the existing edifice 
of psychosexual theory, a solution which seemed 
to retain its explanatory usefulness and to accom- 
modate certain observations that had stubbornly 
resisted interpretation. 

Unconscious moral strictures and guilt. Ob- 
servations of patients who hold on to suffering out 
of a need for punishment and of the phenomenon 
of guilt seemed also to be better provided for if 
one assumed some grade of regulative capacity 
independent of instinctual libidinal drive. The fact, 
too, that the qualms of conscience can be effective 
without being conscious called further attention to 
the inadequacy of a theoretical bias Freud had 
shown toward equating conscious and unconscious 
events with the polar participants in conflict. He 
now assigned motivational importance to this facet 
of regulation and termed it superego. The superego 
gives commands; it is an internal “must” system 
which can mount urgent motivational pressure. 
However, after so internalizing and elevating the 
motivating forces of a morality system, Freud had 
to cope with conceiving another system that was 
responsive to it, one that was responsible for modu- 
lating and implementing its demands. Freud called 
upon the ego concept to provide the supplement: 
the activity of internalized moral strictures and 
values became part of a general system of ego con- 
trol, which is coordinate with the id and which is 
capable of imposing restraints, of staking out the 
range of permissible drive discharge, of determin- 
ing different forms of conflict, and of bringing 
about their resolution. [See MORAL DEVELOPMENT. | 

Psychotic thought disorders. Psychoanalytic ex- 
periences with psychotics pointed to impairments 
of adaptive capacities and to defective personal 
constructions of reality as primary issues. For ex- 
ample, the difficulties that psychotics have in 
sustaining emotional investments (transference ) 
seemed to Freud to indicate a fundamental adapta- 
tional deficit in the affective sphere, which was 
itself a precondition, rather than a result, of the 
breakthrough of drives into cognitive forms (the 
primary thought processes). Clearly, clinical ob- 
servations increasingly pointed up limitations of 
the existing model, which regarded libidinal drives 
as the dominant regulatory force in behavior, coun- 
terpoised by a vaguely defined inhibiting ego. 


Expansion of the ego concept 


In confronting the insufficiencies of the general 
theory, Freud could have revamped his conceptions 
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of psychosexual (libidinal) determinism, conflict, 
and defense. The solution Freud adopted consisted, 
instead, of broadening the ego concept; he con- 
verted it into a hypothetical system of regulation 
endowed with an activity principle of its own, one 
that was coordinate with instinctual drives. All 
processes of selectivity of thought and action in 
their adaptive aspect were assigned to it. No longer 
was the ego simply an ad hoc passive outcome of 
impulses meeting implacable external barriers to 
discharge. This seemed to take care of the principal 
requirements of the new data—providing for 
adaptational motive tendencies and for decision, 
choice, and integration; control of drives was now 
viewed as but one aspect of the organism’s devel- 
opment. Moreover, the new schema brought to 
psychoanalytic theory a symmetry that it had previ- 
ously lacked, for now the two main regulative 
principles, the pleasure and reality principles, 
were unequivocally associated with two coordinate 
and corresponding structuring instrumentalities— 
the pleasure principle with the id and the reality 
principle with the ego (and superego) system. 
Freud stated his final conception of the ego as 
follows: 


Here are the principal characteristics of the ego. In 
consequence of the pre-established connection between 
sense perception and muscular action, the ego has 
voluntary movement at its command. It has the task 
of self-preservation. As regards external events, it per- 
forms that task by becoming aware of stimuli, by stor- 
ing up experiences about them (in the memory), by 
avoiding excessively strong stimuli (through flight), 
by dealing with moderate stimuli (through adapta- 
tion), and finally by learning to bring about expedient 
changes in the external world to its own advantage 
(through activity). As regards internal events, in rela- 
tion to the id, it performs that task by gaining control 
over the demands of the instincts, by deciding whether 
they are to be allowed satisfaction, by postponing that 
satisfaction to times and circumstances favorable in 
the external world or by suppressing their excitations 
entirely. (An Outline of Psychoanalysis [1940] 1964, 
vol. 23, pp. 145-146) 


Through the critical functions of inhibition, de- 
tour, postponement, and integration via thought 
and action, the functions of defense, of realistic 
drive implementation, and of adaptation were 
joined to a single regulative system, coordinate 
with the drive system itself. Perhaps the most 
critical capacity attributed to the ego was an au- 
tonomous integrative function (actually developed 
more explicitly by Hartmann) that specifically cast 
the ego in a much more active role than Freud had 
ever before accorded it. According to Hartmann, 
“The most incisive change which took place in 


Freud’s model of psychic personality . . . [was] its 
representation as a (more or less) integrated 
whole, subdivisible in centers of mental function- 
ing—these substructures being defined by their 
functions, and their demarcation being based on 
the fact that empirically he found greater coher- 
ence among some functions than among others” 
(Hartmann [1927-1959] 1964, pp. 146-147). This 
reference to “centers of mental functioning” repre- 
sents the “structural point of view” in psycho- 
analysis. 

Adjustment, control, and integration, and not 
simply the direct and indirect forms of drive dis- 
charge, thus became the main concerns of psycho- 
analytic theory. The achieving of harmony, bal- 
ance, and general equilibrium, as well as the 
equilibria which result from conflict-determined 
defensive maneuvers, became a legitimate and even 
necessary focus of psychoanalytic observation. 
There is even a hint that the ego not only is coordi- 
nate with drives but also serves as organizer of 
drives, as a kind of omnibus regulator in the 
personality. 

In general, the key change in Freud’s conception 
of the ego from his previous uses of the term was 
his recognition of an active principle independent 
of libidinal drive energy, which involves the turn- 
ing of enforced responses into ego-initiated proc- 
esses. The new conception brought into the fore- 
ground the proposition that the causal matrix of 
human behavior cannot be limited to unconsciously 
active instinctual drives and was the first explicit 
recognition of this in Freud’s thinking. The motiva- 
tions that develop from this activity are “ego 
motivations” as distinguished from “drive motiva- 
tions.” The ego’s dominion over the pleasure prin- 
ciple became, as Hartmann remarks, a possibility 
that was unthinkable in the earlier theory. 

Indeed, so far did Freud go in his appreciation 
of the regulative power of the ego that in a later, 
sobering reflection on negative therapeutic reac- 
tions in analysis, he even proposed that there 
might enter into a person’s ego development a 
peculiar characteristic or deformity of its growth 
that predisposes it to conflict, whatever the drive 
components of the conflict—an inherent tendency 
of the ego to promote the conditions of conflict. 
Clearly, it was implied that the ego has a degree 
of organizational independence giving it capabili- 
ties of motivating behavior independently of drives. 

Although Freud intended to solve problems in 
the general theory, it is ironic that his respect for 
the organizing momentum of ego activity actually 
created a dilemma in psychoanalysis, raising the 
critical problem of what the energic basis of the 


ego's autonomy is. Freud’s hint that the ego was 
energized by a “neutral,” nondrive quantity had 
the effect of sharpening issues of incompatibility 
with libido theory, which his expanded ego concep- 
tion was intended to resolve. It has raised questions 
about the tenability of his drive and energic con- 
ceptions as explanatory tools. We will return to 
these issues. 

Freud’s final conception of ego created the pros- 
pect of a new field of psychoanalytic endeavor con- 
cerned with ego development; it drew attention to 
a primary biological fact: a protracted period of 
helplessness in the child, which had a great influ- 
ence on the development of adaptational apparat- 
uses and controls, Psychoanalysts were urged to 
consider in more detail the gradual emergence of 
control and internalized values that are attached 
to relationships and the manner in which these 
become means of regulation, The purely ego aspect 
of “object relations” thus became an area of pos- 
sible study. 

Freud’s final conception, although clear enough 
in its outlines, was hardly more than a series of 
programmatic hints and was ambiguous in a num- 
ber of respects, such as the following. (1) The line 
of distinction between conflict and adaptational 
problem was by no means clear. The ego, in the 
new conception, was seen as an active adaptational 
participant, implying that neither all encounters 
nor all experienced impasses necessarily involve 
conflict, But, the distinctions between disequilib- 
rium and conflict—and, for that matter, between 
the varieties of disequilibria and of conflict them- 
selves—were by no means clear. (2) Although the 
new conception implied a distinction between spe- 
cifically defensive encounters and other modes of 
adaptational controls, Freud still tended to empha- 
size the ego's regulation of conflict through de- 
fense, although it was an ego working with “its 
own energies.” However, the new conception en- 
couraged the broader view that behavior has a 
“multiple function”—that the organism is respon- 
sive to a complex array of “realities,” not simply to 
the drive-defense polarities of conflict. But Freud 
had said little about the varieties of adaptational 
encounter or about developmental “tasks” other 
than those involving instinctual drives. (3) There 
was still no explicit recognition of self as a grade of 
ego organization with which may be associated dis- 
tinctive organizing functions and motivations. 
(4) One could say with justification that Freud still 
intended to view the ego's functions in relation to 
reality mainly from the perspective of an environ- 
ment that embodied actual and potential dangers 
and frustrations. Thus, the ego’s functions in the 
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positive role of creator, rather than defender or 
adjuster, were only hinted at. (5) Finally, the 
issues of the nature and bases of the ego’s auton- 
omy were left hanging, as was the problem of how 
one might now conceptualize the ego’s development 
independent of drive development. A reflection of 
this incompleteness was a curious ambiguity that 
remained in Freud’s notion of the anxiety signal: 
the new conception of anxiety did not distinguish 
libidinal from nonlibidinal sources of anxiety, al- 
though it implied that there was such a distinction. 


Post-Freudian development 


The concepts of the new ego psychology were 
amplified and systematized by Heinz Hartmann 
and supplemented by Ernst Kris, Rudolph Loewen- 
stein, and David Rapaport, the torchbearers of the 
new ego psychology. Erik Erikson’s efforts to de- 
lineate a biosocial conception of adaptational 
development are also pertinent, although he does 
not explicitly use an ego-psychological frame of 
reference. Erikson’s work, in fact, highlights cer- 
tain of the difficulties inherent in ego psychology’s 
attempts to distinguish between drive “structure” 
and ego. 

Hartmann perceived the central importance of 
Freud's assumption of an autonomous activity prin- 
ciple (he calls it the synthetic, or organizing, func- 
tion of the ego) and made it the key feature of his 
conception of an ego system which undergoes a 
development that is coordinate and interactive with 
that of drives yet remains distinctive. Within Hart- 
mann’s scheme the ego emerges more clearly as a 
general adaptational “organ,” reflecting in the range 
of its responsiveness responsibility to “realities” in 
the broad sense, as well as in the narrow sense of 
serving the pleasure principle. He views the ego 
in a problem-solving role, not simply as mediator 
of conflict; responsiveness to conflict becomes but 
one aspect of the ego’s function in the adaptational 
task of “fitting in” with an “average expectable 
environment.” Even the scope of conflict itself is 
greater than the clash of drive impulse and de- 
fense. As a self-regulative system, the ego responds 
to the requirements of different types of “dis- 
equilibria.” 

A central theme is Hartmann’s conception of the 
autonomy of the ego’s functions—that is, the de- 
gree of independence of ego activities from drives 
and from involvements in conflict. Phylogenetic 
development has ensured that the human child will 
come into the world with an array of functions 
potentially adaptive to an average expectable en- 
vironment, provided adequate environmental oppor- 
tunity is supplied. These functions include the basic 
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capacities and abilities of the organism: the abili- 
ties to perceive, to learn, to remember, to think, to 
move, and to act; talent and inborn gifts of all 
kinds, as well as dispositions to organize, to syn- 
thesize, to achieve balance from disequilibrium. 
The development of these functions is also relatively 
independent of drive, guided in large measure by 
the necessities of stimulation or contact with an 
environment that supports the actualizing of these 
potentials. (Relevant to this point is the great diffi- 
culty experimenters encounter in demonstrating 
consistent effects of needs on perception.) The 
assumption of conflict-free structures is extended 
even to functions that are responsive to parental 
and social realities. For instance, there is a conflict- 
free superego aspect of ego development. This 
framework makes it possible to accommodate such 
nonpsychoanalytic developmental theories as that 
of Piaget, for whom stages of the development of 
thinking are essentially the outcomes of interac- 
tions of perception and of action accompaniments 
of cognitive operations. [See DEVELOPMENTAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, article on A THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT.| 

These assumptions of primary autonomy of 
functions signify recognition of a range of phe- 
nomena that do not owe their essential form to 
psychosexual influence. Indeed, the issue of the 
participation of drive and more generally of libido 
on ego development now becomes a more trouble- 
some matter. Hartmann is careful to point out that 
“conflict-free” does not mean “drive-free” and that 
actually, many ego functions are molded on the 
pattern of such instinctual drive manifestations as 
giving and taking, introjection and projection, hold- 
ing on and letting go; in these instances the ego 
functions have their analogue in the modes of 
motor functioning of the various erogenous zones. 

For Erikson, this has been a departure point for 
developing a psychosocial conception of drives. For 
example, each of the zones that successfully attain 
a place of principal importance in the discharge 
of drive tension has one or more modes of oper- 
ation that are basic for dealing with reality. The 
mouth lends itself to getting (i.e., receiving) and 
taking, the anus to holding on and letting go, and 
so forth. A critical point is that there takes place 
a process of estrangement, or autonomous separa- 
tion, of the modes from their original locus in 
zones. They become, then, general ways of ap- 
proaching the world. Erikson offers clinical exam- 
ples from play configurations, dreams, neurotic 
symptoms, social behavior, etc. which show the 
utility of this way of viewing consistencies in 
behavior. 

It should be pointed out, however, that Erikson’s 


mode-zone conception is actually more a reformu- 
lation of drive theory than an extension of the new 
ego conception of autonomy, for the core of his 
theory is that the kinds of functions associated with 
autonomous ego functions in the Hartmann scheme 
(e.g., perception, motor, etc.) are present as a part 
of drive structure from the very first. It is no solu- 
tion—nor is it meant to be—to the dilemma cre- 
ated by Hartmann’s notion of how much primary 
autonomy is to be allowed to ego. Erikson proposed 
that drives are always implicated in psychosocial 
adaptational modes, having a formative influence 
on the modes as well as being themselves shaped 
by the modes, but this seems to undermine the 
conception of a drive-autonomous development, in 
contradiction to Hartmann’s view. 

Conflict retains its importance in Hartmann’s 
schema as an important condition for the emer- 
gence of new varieties of motivation and of action 
structures. There are two distinctly novel features, 
however, in his view of the relation of conflict to 
development. One is his proposal that structures of 
regulation can undergo a “change of function” from 
defense to adaptation. A regulative process that 
developed as a means of coping with conflict can 
be used for purposes other than defense; a defense 
such as intellectualization or denial may turn into 
a means of nondefensive adaptation. It becomes, as 
it were, a generalized mode of cognitive control 
suited to a range of encounters requiring resolu- 
tion. These are examples of secondary autonomy 
in the sense that, although they originated from 
conflict in the service of drive control, they devel- 
oped into effective instrumentalities of adaptation 
generally. Secondary autonomy is a reminder that 
the conflict-free realm of primary autonomous func- 
tioning can be enlarged by the development of new 
structures. The natural course of development is 
seen, then, to be enlargement of the conflict-free 
sphere, building on the base of the primarily au- 
tonomous structures additional structures that serve 
to contain the drives, slow them, and harness them 
to useful work. 

A second novel feature of Hartmann’s views has 
to do with alternative origins of defense itself. It is 
possible for the primary autonomous structures to 
play a role in predisposing the person toward cer- 
tain modes of defense when he experiences conflict. 
In Freud’s earlier views adaptive modes of control 
(usually termed character defenses) themselves 
originated in defensive reactions and/or in fixations 
on one or another mode of drive gratification, Now 
Hartmann is saying that characterological style 
and adaptive control may not only be fashioned 
from defenses but that the reverse is also possible 


defenses may be patterned on an autonomous 
behavioral tendency. Thus, a special talent may 
affect the distribution of libidinal and aggressive 
energies; it may itself be useful as a means of 
resolving conflict and, therefore, become a factor 
in determining habitual forms of defense. In this 
connection, the relationship between special sensi- 
tivities of infants and subsequent development of 
defenses in neurotic conflict is incorporated in this 
principle. 

The developmental momentum of the conflict- 
free functions constitutes a source of independent 
motivation, of incentives for contacting the en- 
vironment, and of adaptive control—a “third force,” 
on a par with drive and social reality. For instance, 
one source of motivation arises from the appear- 
ance, motivationally, of an anticipatory capacity 
which makes possible what Erikson calls time- 
locked motives. Hartmann attributes great impor- 
tance to the anticipation function in ego develop- 
ment. Drives by themselves cannot guarantee 
adaptation to reality; neither is a heightened ap- 
preciation of reality enough to guarantee success 
for the ego’s primary role nor renouncing an imme- 
diate pleasure enough to secure a greater and more 
certain one in the future. Neither are fear of pain 
nor the lure of pleasure, for that matter, in them- 
selves precise indicators of direction and selection. 
It is necessary to assume a factor for anticipating 
the future, for orienting actions according to it, 
and for correctly relating means and ends to each 
other. This effort, if successful, yields pleasure 
secondarily; thus, integrative efforts become them- 
selves a source of motives for contacting the en- 
vironment and for developing interests and talents 
—none being derivable from drives directly. 

Thus, Hartmann’s formulation gives a place in 
psychoanalytic theory to function pleasure—that 
is, the intrinsically pleasurable aspects of the sheer 
exercise of functions—as a motivational source. 
Indeed, there is a hint that such motivations and 
the search for opportunities of exercising these 
functions without drive discharge as their basis are 
even necessary to normal development. Such in- 
trinsic activity motivations guarantee, in Rapa- 
port’s view, the “stimulus nutriments” required for 
growth; Rapaport suggested that the seeking of 
stimulus nutriment is the basis of many activities 
described as “curiosity, “search for novelty,” etc. 
Incidentally, another implication of these views is 
that growth itself and motives that stimulate ac- 
tivity to a great extent depend on the environment, 
not on the instinctual drives, in the sense that 
contact with the environment seems to be essential 
for the development and persistence of certain psy- 
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chological structures. 
tact—and particularly; 
contact—enlarge the organism's repertoire of mo 
tivations, beyond those „originating in instinctual 
drives alone. [See STIMULATION DRIVES.] / +9 // 

It must be noted that.invenlarging the picture 
of the sources of human motivation—motivations 
for dealing with reality that originate at least rel- 
atively independently of drives—Hartmann has 
also produced a more complex picture than hereto- 
fore of the potential conditions of, and participants 
in, conflict. For instance, motivations having to do 
with the function motives or intrinsic activity of 
the type mentioned above are not always consonant 
with those which derive from drives nor with in- 
ternalized values. The disequilibria produced by 
conflict over drives, as well as those arising from 
within the ego system itself, become, then, a mat- 
ter of psychoanalytic concern, Through his insist- 
ence on the importance of processes of adaptation 
to reality, Hartmann focuses attention on conflicts 
within, as well as between, systems: between drives 
and superego, between ego and superego, and be- 
tween ego motives themselves. 

The contemporary emphasis on the ego as a 
synthesizing system reflects a broader perspective 
of motivation than the earlier view, which saw it 
as a means of responding to drive tension. In the 
current view, the ego is a balance-inducing system, 
not simply a system for reducing tensions. Resolv- 
ing the conflict of drive and superego demands is 
only one such task of the ego. The basic motiva- 
tional conditions are still regarded as disequilibria, 
but these are not always assumed to implicate 
drive, nor do they always imply the reduction of 
tension; indeed, some conditions of balance and 
harmony may require an increase in the tension 
level of the organism. 

Because the ego’s synthesizing function is essen- 
tial in modulating tension and achieving balance 
in a condition of disequilibrium, the ego is estab- 
lished as the prime—in fact, only—regulative sys- 
tem of the psychic apparatus to which the claims 
of drives and of superego are subordinated. The 
new ego psychology has irresistibly moved away 
from the tripartite model of control to a single 
control system in which the id and the superego 
are forces. The ego becomes the embodiment of all 
active purposive realignments of behavior. “Loss 
of control” in the new scheme connotes “ego de- 
ficiency.” While the dominance of the ego system 
is not an acknowledged precept of the Hartmann, 
Kris, and Rapaport conceptions, it is a logical im- 
plication of their views. 

Ego functioning seen as a developmentally au- 
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tonomous process extends psychoanalytic interest 
to the study of particular functions, such as per- 
ception and memory. A program for the analysis of 
thought functions encompasses the ways thought 
and behavior become alienated from reality, the 
conditions of conflict and drive investment that 
determine this alienation, and the behaviors that 
characterize it. For example, one might ask about 
the conditions under which, and the forms in 
which, perception develops adaptively in giving 
rise to effective psychical representations of reality; 
the conditions under which it may become sexual- 
ized or drawn into conflict; its role as helper or 
opponent of drives—that is, in its defensive, as well 
as drive-facilitative, forms; and its modification in 
relation to the equilibrating requirements of super- 
ego motivations, 

Pathological phenomena can be conceptualized 
through consideration of conditions which produce 
a loss of “ego autonomy”—that is, a loss of the 
ego's integrative capacity when drive and superego 
demands are beyond the organism’s tolerances. 
This derives from the view that ego autonomy is 
always relative; it is never absolute. Drives and 
their traces can invade thought organization and 
action. 

In emphasizing the possibility that ego auton- 
omy may be lost under conditions of increased 
drive pressure or weakened ego functions or, in 
Rapaport’s view, under conditions of an altered 
state of consciousness, provision is made for the 
fact that adaptations can take regressive, as well 
as progressive, forms. At the same time, the effort 
for adaptive synthesis and mastery (an ego mo- 
tive) may come about in a temporary abeyance of 
ego control and may yield unique and novel forms 
of integration and insights into environmental real- 
ities—a conception which Kris brought into prom- 
inence while attempting to determine the conditions 
necessary for artistic creativity. 

Two other contributions to the expanded signifi- 
cance given to the ego construct deserve mention. 
One is Rapaport’s attempt to reinstate conscious- 
ness as a decisive force in selection and action to 
a high place in the ego’s repertoire of regulative 
functions. While Freud emphasized the distinction 
between conscious and unconscious forces, the 
delineation of the functions of consciousness in 
adaptation and in the motivation of behavior was 
not one of his major interests. In the early period 
of the Project, consciousness was more or less iden- 
tified with ego and was assigned adaptational im- 
portance, but later, when ego became virtually 
synonymous with defenses, consciousness receded 
in significance as a determining force of behavior. 


However, the anxiety concept did reopen the gen- 
eral issue of the independently motivational impor- 
tance of conscious states of feeling and affect and 
of modes of experience generally. The qualitative 
distinction between conscious and unconscious 
cognitive activity again assumed importance. For 
instance, Freud’s view that ego functions have 
different behavioral consequences in different states 
of consciousness exemplifies this concern. 

Rapaport has described a variety of states and 
types of awareness and their behavioral effects. 
Perhaps the most important of his suggestions is 
the proposition that the less the capacities for 
vigilance, for reflective awareness, and for directing 
attention at will, the more do thought processes 
take on passive characteristics (i.e., show evidence 
of the primary process) and the less effective is 
secondary-process thinking. 


Ego psychology within the general theory 


The radical reorientation within psychoanalysis 
brought about by the advent of ego psychology is 
perhaps most prominently exemplified in the devel- 
opment of psychoanalysis from a theory of pathol- 
ogy and illness to one that has ambitions of 
embracing all psychological disequilibria, whether 
specifically pathological or not. The change may be 
summarized as a shift from the conception of ego 
as an instrumentality of discharge of sexual and 
aggressive instinctual drives—and specifically as 
defense against those drives—to a concept of ego 
motivations derived from functions of adaptation 
and the resolution of crises. Several aspects of the 
changed emphases in the parent theory deserve 
comment. 

From conflict to crisis resolution. Psychoana- 
lytic theory resists single-trend interpretations of 
behavior; its propositions deal mainly with con- 
trasting and incompatible forces, either actual or 
those of fantasy. It was the resolution of a par- 
ticular form of opposition—the conflict between 
defense and drive—that occupied Freud in the 
main. This original insight into conflict as a source 
of motivation is now better regarded as a restricted 
expression of a more general view of life as a de- 
velopmental process in which the resolution of 
incompatibility, crisis, and impasse is a critical 
condition of growth. The conflicts stressed by Freud 
are one aspect of a process of constant “adjudica- 
tion” of incompatible polarities—for example, that 
we live in a phantom world of I-other relationships, 
whose code has to be understood by every person. 
Partly as a result of the impact of current ego 
psychology, the terms or polarities of potential 
impasse are more inclusive, encompassing a wide 


variety of conflicts, including those forms not pre- 
viously provided for in the theory. For example, 
Hartmann refers to conflicts within, as well as 
between, subsystems. Important emphasis is now 
given to developmental crises, in which modes of 
action and adaptation perfectly suited to the bio- 
social conditions of one stage are no longer appro- 
priate to new maturational conditions and to social 
expectations tied in with these. 

Crisis, impact, and dilemma produce a require- 
ment for adjudication, and out of the variety of 
such felt or actual incompatibilities, including con- 
flicts in the narrower sense of psychosexuality and 
defense, emerge motives of action and thought. 
The development of psychoanalysis has consisted 
in part of an even more discriminating apprecia- 
tion of varieties of conflict and generally of the 
conditions of incompatibility that demand mastery. 
Psychoanalysis is still a psychology of motivation 
with emphasis on motives arising out of incom- 
patibility, and this key principle is central to its 
clinical applications. 

From defense to adaptation. It is also recog- 
nized that not all adaptational efforts are defense 
in the narrow sense, The emphasis on defense 
originated in a concern with illness and neurosis, 
the concept of conflict being the core of the theory. 
Now, as ego psychology becomes more explicitly 
a conception of adaptation and of developmental 
solutions, it is logical that it embody the assump- 
tion that adaptation is multiple faceted, with de- 
fense only one of its forms. 

From instinctual drives to motivational diversity. 
The distinction between drive-originated and non- 
drive-originated motivations is increasingly a sen- 
sitive issue in contemporary psychoanalysis. The 
important clinical concern with motivational gene- 
sis—how the patient's goals came to be what they 
are—often turns out not to implicate psycho- 
sexuality. Clearly, not all motivations—in the sense 
of purposively instigated contact with the environ- 
ment—can be referred to the main driving causes 
—sexuality and aggression. Confronting psycho- 
analytic theory is the problem of embracing the 
uneasy recognition of extrainstinctual motivations 
without repressing the hard-won realization that 
such drives as sexuality and aggression indeed have 
a plasticity not given to other sources of motiva- 
tions—for example, displaceability of drive aims 
and objects, a not easily inhibited peremptoriness, 
and a higher potential for involvement in conflict. 
The strength and ubiquity of unconscious love and 
hate, including their self-directed aspects, must be 
incorporated into a comprehensive motivational 
theory in the future. Erikson’s formulations are the 
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closest approximation we have at the present time. 
The capacity of traditional libido theory to effect 
this reconciliation is highly doubtful, and in fact, 
the uncritical acceptance of libido theory within the 
newer emphases of ego psychology sharpens the 
theoretical dilemma. 

From explanatory priority of unconscious wishes 
to explanatory parity of conscious purpose. The 
polarity of consciousness—unconsciousness was al- 
ways significant to Freud, but mainly in respect to 
consciousness as reactive to unconscious forces, 
particularly in his early formulation of the con- 
scious-ego system. Mainly because of Rapaport’s 
efforts, the causal importance of consciousness and 
of modes of experience is generally acquiring in- 
creasing respect in psychoanalytic theory. One 
aspect of this emphasis is a set of new possibilities 
opened up in respect to the importance of affects, 
previously considered as part of the anxiety-signal 
theory. One possibility is that an affective experi- 
ence can be an independent source of motivation. 
The possibility has even been suggested that only 
via affect signals do drives themselves become 
motivations—that is, directional influences. At any 
rate, affect signals have been increasingly regarded 
as antecedents that determine realistic and un- 
realistic implementations of drive activation. 

This change of emphasis in contemporary psy- 
choanalysis is well illustrated by a reinterpretation 
of depression offered by Bibring to replace the tra- 
ditional theory (1953). In the older theory, guilt 
over oral and aggressive strivings were assumed 
to be central in depression. In Bibring’s theory, 
depression is considered to be primarily an ego 
phenomenon “representing an affective state of 
helplessness” which comes about because two in- 
compatible sets of ego cognitions are simultane- 
ously active: feelings of lowered self-esteem, on 
the one hand, and, at the same time, unrequited 
aspirations and a not yet relinquished sense of 
potential. Low self-esteem, inhibition of ego aspira- 
tions, and helplessness are the important focuses 
of the syndrome, Bibring actually assigns a periph- 
eral role to the drive factors that are central in 
the accepted theory. Drives may precipitate or com- 
plicate depression or be exacerbated as a result of 
the ego state, but they are not primary determi- 
nants of depression, the crucial factor being the 
ego state. The theory is truly a radical reformula- 
tion in several respects: (1) It assigns priority, not 
to instinctual drives, but to an affective state of 
the ego. (2) It assigns importance to goals and 
motivations that are explicitly of the ego and not 
of drives. The incompatibility is “intrasystemic” 
and does not implicate the id, (3) It assumes con- 
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scious experience to be an active force in deter- 
mining behavior, in asserting that the experience 
of helplessness is a key event in the depressive 
syndrome. (4) It draws attention to dilemma in 
the broad sense, rather than to conflict in the nar- 
row sense, as a dynamic principle. (5) It accords 
a determining influence—even as a “fourth force” 
—to a grade of ego structure having to do with 
self-esteem. (6) Overlapping with the above, it 
regards instinctual sexual drives and aggression as 
complications, but not prior determinants, of the 
depressive state, [See DEPRESSIVE DISORDERS.] 

The effects of the expanded conception of the 
psychoanalytic enterprise and of the newer em- 
phasis on the ego have been both vitalizing and 
humbling. It has, for example, decisively checked 
the earlier pansexual reductionism with which 
psychoanalytic therapy and theory were burdened 
for years. Moreover, recent developments have 
brought a broadened appreciation of social and 
cultural influences into psychoanalytic theory. Psy- 
choanalysis has come a long way from its begin- 
nings, when the ego was the contravening agent 
against the id and against the culture, to apprecia- 
tion of the fact that only a supporting society and 
a loving mother can make a functioning ego. Ego 
psychology attempts to correct the earlier de-em- 
phasis, while avoiding a simple environmentalism. 

At the same time ego psychology has been a 
vitalizing influence in making psychoanalysis aware 
of the processes by which reality is engaged, of 
the varying modes and styles of such adaptational 
approaches, and of the pathological consequences 
of a break in the equipment of effective engage- 
ment with the environment. This last aspect has 
been a particularly important spur to experimental 
work in nonclinical settings. Also prominent has 
been the burst of interest in conceptions of ego 
development, a field of study distinct from the 
study of cognitive development per se or of intelli- 
gence, and emotions. 

Furthermore, psychoanalytic therapy no longer 
regards its main task to be the uncovering of un- 
conscious memories. It is now more a matter of 
deciphering and revealing the pattern of object re- 
lationships and of specifying the scope of these 
patterns of relationship in behavior and experience. 
The goals of psychoanalysis have thus become 
more ambitious and more difficult, and the hopes 
of success, consequently, more modest. 

Some psychoanalysts have cast a jaundiced eye 
on the current ego psychology, viewing it as a 
throwback to attempts to undo the importance of 
sexuality and aggression in behavior—to re-repress 


the insights gained from Freud’s long period of 
concern with instinctual drives. This is a mislead- 
ing interpretation of the development. It seems 
more likely that it reflects an attempt to deal with 
motivations in behavior that cannot be easily ex- 
plained in terms of libido theory. The explicit aim 
of ego psychology is not at all to pre-empt the im- 
portance of the hard-won clinical facts descriptive 
of conflict, defense, transference, regression, fixa- 
tion, unconscious fantasy, and screen memories— 
all of which require proper understanding of the 
powerful forces of sexuality and hate—but to make 
them part of a larger framework which will en- 
compass facts which these concepts are either not 
consistent with or insufficient to deal with. 


Evaluation of the concept 


This seeming vitality and broadened perspective 
ought to be the happy note on which to end the 
present account. Ego psychology would appear to 
be a vigorous development on the psychoanalytic 
scene, one of increasing explanatory promise. Un- 
fortunately, for all of the incentives to investigation 
promoted by ego psychology, there are grave doubts 
about its viability as theory in its present form. 

A suspicious sign is the very inclusiveness of 
ego psychology. The ego has come to connote all 
those structures of man which, in the face of per- 
emptory drive motivations, make him responsive 
to reality. Here is a summary of ego functions 
offered by two spokesmen for the new ego psychol- 
ogy: (1) consciousness; (2) sense perception; 
(3) the perception and expression of affect; 
(4) thought; (5) control of motor action; 
(6) memory; (7) language; (8) defense mecha- 
nisms and defensive activity in general; (9) con- 
trol, regulation, and binding of instinctual energy; 
(10) the integrative and harmonizing function; 
(11) reality testing; and (12) the capacity to in- 
hibit or suspend the operation of any of these 
functions and to regress to a primitive level of func- 
tioning (Arlow & Brenner 1964, p. 39). And this 
list does not even include the functions of the 
superego, which could quite properly be included 
as an ego “subsystem.” It is freely admitted, more- 
over, that ego theory offers no systematic principles 
by which to order its component functions hier- 
archically; which functions are most central and 
which most peripheral to ego as a structure are by 
no means clear. One result is vagueness in distin- 
guishing ego development as a process from the 
development of intelligence, affect, and cognition 
generally and, indeed, from drive development. 

Scientific theories have a way of hiding difficul- 


ties by attempting to resolve impasses by complica- 
tion. Certainly, current ego psychology complicates 
the picture of conflict, motivation, and determinism 
of behavior, compared to the earlier psychoanalytic 
conceptions. Conceptual complexity is no sure sign 
of better theory; indeed, it may well signify weak- 
ness and error. Some of the ambiguities and diffi- 
culties in current ego psychology therefore deserve 
scrutiny. Four unresolved issues in ego psychology 
cast doubt on the fundamental viability of the 
concept. 

Entity or taxonomy? One difficulty in current 
formulations has to do with confusion over the 
appropriate data language to be used in designating 
ego phenomena. An aspect of this problem has to 
do with specifying the essential referent of the ego 
concept: whether the ego is a hypothetical unit or 
system of self-regulation with as yet unknown 
operational parameters, simply a taxonomical de- 
vice for grouping functions according to their rela- 
tion to id and superego, or a class of nonlibidinal 
motivations. Proponents of ego psychology are 
equivocal on this matter, and various theorists 
have even tried to dismiss the issue altogether. The 
first meaning—the ego as a regulative system— 
has definitely the ring of reification. In some ac- 
counts a definite structure, in some sense, of a 
hypothetical central mechanism is implied—struc- 
ture in the “hard sense,” as in holistic references 
to the ego as “strong” or “weak” or to “autonomy of 
ego” from id. 

On the other hand, reification is often and vig- 
orously disclaimed; it is said that the ego's “exist- 
ence” is a matter of convenient metaphor (e.g., 
Waelder 1960). Something of the same type of 
usage, it is said, is seen in modern physics; an 
electron can be located only when it sends a mes- 
sage—that is, when it emits the ray in transmission 
from one energy level to another. And so it is with 
ego, superego, and id. The ego has its usefulness 
as an agent in sharpening the picture of the forces 
of conflict. 

Despite such disclaimers, it is difficult to wave 
aside the possibility that the structural point of 
view carries inescapable assumptions of agency and 
process. In the early phases of his theorizing, Freud 
did not consider the ego simply as a grouping of 
functions; it had specifiable operational character- 
istics. Even if one takes the notion of the ego as a 
“group of functions”—that is, in its most popular 
current, taxonomical meaning—the very word 
“group” brings up questions of the processes of 
grouping, the nature of coherence, of why and how 
certain functions collaborate and others do not. 
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Moreover, avoiding the ego as a motivational organ- 
ization—a meaning also encountered—carries with 
it the assumption of interlocking purposes and 
development, and again, the nature of the coher- 
ence becomes an issue. Loewald has made this 
point well. There is a distinction, he says, between 
processes and the structures between and within 
which subprocesses take place. He and Eissler raise 
the question of how the three structures of per- 
sonality function. It is difficult to see how current 
ego psychology working from the “structural point 
of view” can avoid assuming some kind of opera- 
tional model of a system working as a whole, espe- 
cially in presenting itself as an explanatory theory 
of causation and in eschewing the more modest and 
achievable goal of being a descriptive psychology 
of meaning and purpose. But failing to confront its 
covert assumptions of a process model, the causal 
explanations offered by ego psychology are bound 
to appear to beg the question. 

There is more than mere suspicion that the new 
ego psychology does indeed lean upon a model of 
hypothetical process without acknowledging it as 
such—namely, the tension-discharge—equilibrium 
model. Disclaiming reification, ego psychology, 
nevertheless, does implicitly hold to the pseudo- 
neurological conception of psychical structure that 
is embodied in Freud's energy conception of drives, 
and to the extent that it does, it inevitably has to 
reflect the limitations and inadequacies of this 
model of process and structure. 

Some theorists (e.g., Rubenstein 1967) propose 
that ego theory ought to be directed toward the 
development of a model of self-regulation, one 
which would fill the gap in an uncertain meta- 
psychology of mechanism, which the theory im- 
plies. Thus, there have been proposals to concep- 
tualize autonomy in terms of some actual—perhaps 
physiological—model of information processing. 
This would put ego psychology squarely into the 
business of investigating central processes. 

Most psychoanalytic theorists are understand- 
ably reluctant to move in these directions, for to 
do so would commit theorists to a data language 
not easily suited to the observables and aims of 
the clinical situation and would very likely even 
require data of a different order than are obtainable 
in the consulting room. More important are well- 
founded doubts as to whether such models could 
ever be productive to clinical work or could ever 
move beyond the stage of simply translating the 
purposivistic concepts of clinical work to a seem- 
ingly nonteleological cast. The challenge to those 
calling for psychoanalysis to move toward develop- 
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ing models of operational process is this: unless 
such models have built into them capacities for 
consciousness, modes of experience, and reflection 
on social responsibility, they are not likely to be 
of much use to the clinician. 

One could try to wave aside the issue by demo- 
cratic gesture: Let those who wish go the direction 
of mechanism; live and let live. This is well and 
good, but it requires the existence of an alternative 
course. It is doubtful, however, that the currently 
popular structural point of view provides such a 
clear alternative. Proponents of the structural point 
of view—certainly the prevalent one—shun the 
responsibility of developing the operations model 
they implicitly avow, in hopes that an explicit con- 
cern with the functions through which reality- 
adaptive efforts are carried out will suffice. 

However, a serious contributor to theoretical 
ambiguity is the fact that several meanings of 
“function” are used interchangeably and confounded 
in contemporary ego psychology: “function” in the 
sense of “survival utility,” “function” as “purpose” 
or “motivational aim,” “function” with the non- 
motivational meaning of “capacity” (e.g., percep- 
tion, memory). 

Vagueness in the conception of functions affects 
the meaning and utility of the key concept of pri- 
mary and secondary autonomy of functions. A com- 
mon illustration of primary autonomy is the great 
extent to which perception, motility, and learning 
are relatively independent of conflict and drive. 
Here the word “function” clearly has the meaning 
of “capacity,” “faculty,” or “apparatus,” without im- 
plication of “purpose.” But, if “perception” and 
“motility” are not motivational terms, in what sense 
can they be autonomous, especially since percep- 
tion can be an instrumentality both of ego and id 
motivations? Secondary autonomy almost always 
refers to a “change of function” in the purposive 
sense, rather than in the sense of “capacity.” De- 
fense, for instance, can become a generalized char- 
acter trait. Thus, the seemingly unitary term 
“autonomy” lacks theoretical symmetry. The no- 
tions of primary and secondary autonomy are 
anchored to different meanings of “function,” and 
in the theory what is presumed to be autonomous 
is ambiguous. 

Relationship to drive. Ego psychology presents 
a paradox, rather than offering a solution, in as- 
suming, on the one hand, that certain functions 
undergo a development outside of conflict, and, 
on the other, that “conflict-free” does not mean 
“drive-free.” Autonomy means “autonomy from con- 
flict,” not “autonomy from drive.” 


Ego psychology seems not to have confronted 
the implication that if there is only one set of in- 
strumentalities of perceiving, motility, etc., involved 
in the structuring of drives and, indeed, of all 
motivations, the necessity of assuming an agency 
distinct from id (and theréfore two sets of instru- 
mentalities, one for drives and one for ego motiva- 
tions) becomes rather less urgent, even superfluous; 
if the distinct agency is retained, it becomes simply 
another and redundant way of referring to self- 
regulation in the organism as a whole, which in- 
cludes drive as one aspect of its totality. 

A key change in Freud's later conception of the 
ego was his recognition of an active motivational 
principle of growth that went beyond the pleasure 
principle of libidinal gratification—the turning of 
enforced responses into ego-initiated responses. The 
explication of this critical precept of ego psychol- 
ogy is still in its beginnings (Erikson’s formulations: 
are a most promising start). The unsettled ques- 
tion is whether there is a psychoanalytic version of 
ego development that is distinguishable from psy- 
chosexual development. 

Catch-all or distinctive theory? In this sense, 
contemporary ego psychology is a reminder to psy- 
choanalysis of theoretical tasks hardly begun. 
Merely to list the ego’s functions is not to account 
for the logic of their grouping and the dynamic 
principles by which functions cohere and differ- 
entiate. What Hartmann and his collaborators 
have done in acknowledging conflict-free processes, 
as Loevinger points out, is to give ego functions “ae 
local habitation and a name within systematic” 
psychoanalysis” (1966, p. 433). This is an achieve- 
ment, but it is not yet an integration of ego psy- 
chology into psychoanalysis. Acknowledging @ 
“synthetic,” or “integrative,” function of the ego is 
not to state a dynamic principle by which to explain” 
behavior in terms of synthesis activity. It is less 
important to assert that motivations can emerge 
from a process of “secondary autonomy” than to” 
specify the dynamic principles that account for 
their origin and their subsequent predominance 
over developmentally earlier motivations. Lacking” 
such dynamical principles of epigenesis, many © a 
the concepts of ego psychology, such as prima 
or secondary autonomy, seem less like explanations 
than descriptive and classificatory formulations of 
phenomena that psychoanalytic theory had previ- 
ously made it difficult to recognize. 

The fundamental issue, then, confronting €g0 
psychology is the question of whether the broad. 
conception of the ego as an arbiter of reality is & 
parsimonious theory, which, under a few prin- 


ciples, systematizes the seemingly diverse and 
unrelated purposes and motives observable in be- 
havior, or is a means of developing ad hoc proposi- 
tions to provide for observations that do not square 
with the theory of libidinal energy. 

It should be pointed out that the discoveries of 
the pervasive influences of sexuality in pathology 
and the observations of developmental continuity 
in sexuality are the bases of, but are not identical 
with, the libido theory. The conception of a libido 
energy which is inherently directional and has an 
inherited developmental course is a special hy- 
pothesis designed to pull together diverse manifes- 
tations and developniental aspects of sensual pleas- 
ure. Thus, confirmation of the pervasiveness of 
sexuality is by no means confirmation of the libido 
theory. There is extraordinary resistance to making 
the separation, even though it has been many times 
demonstrated that the libido theory far from suf- 
fices to deal with many strands of evidence and 
observation of sexuality. Yet, these inadequacies 
forced Freud to revise his account of the nature of 
motivation, and these revisions are a prominent 
part of ego psychology. 

To appreciate better the link between the ego 
conception and the libido theory, recall Freud’s 
early model, which assumed a flow of energy into 
the mental apparatus from two peripheral sources, 
external and internal. Drive, the internal source, 
pervades and energizes the mental apparatus as 
an uncoded stimulus; “drive” thus had the dual 
connotation “stimulus and energizer.” The ego con- 
cept was introduced to provide a responsible con- 
trolling agent, some means by which the uncoded 
stimulus is made cognitively sensible and given 
direction and which accomplishes and modulates 
the drive’s “aim” of discharge. In libido theory, too, 
the notion of an energy which builds up tension, 
requires discharge, and is modulated to an equi- 
librium is fundamental. In the libido conception 
the notion of ego control came to place more em- 
phasis on defense, variously described in terms of 
censor, repression, and even for a short time ego 
drive. 

However, the challenge of how to conceive of 
the ego apparatus was a much more formidable 
one in the context of the libido theory than in the 
simplistic model of “endogenous” and “exogenous” 
energies of the Project. In the latter, drive was sim- 
ply an internal energic quantity. The ego concept 
could accommodate that. But, the libido theory 
proposes something more: it connotes an energy 
quantum having its own aims, range of objects of 
discharge, epigenesis, and even its own mecha- 
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nisms (e.g., displacement, consideration). In the 
later, tripartite model, id is truly an agency of 
impetus, reguiring a very special agency of control. 
It gradually became evident that not all motiva- 
tional phenomena could be encompassed by the 
libido conception, Freud faced a choice: Was the 
trouble to be diagnosed as a defect of the libido 
conception or as an inadequate picture of ego? 
Freud’s decision was unequivocal. The conception 
of the ego as a controlling agent was changed, not 
the libido theory, Thus, a case can be made for the 
proposition that every change made thereafter in 
the ego conception was indirectly a supportive 
effort to retain the libido conception unaltered. 

With expansion of the ego concept, however, the 
strains of coexistence have become even more evi- 
dent. Ego theory in its late development has had 
to take account of the adaptive plasticity of be- 
havior, cognitive autonomy from stimulation, ca- 
pacities for choice and volition, and the independ- 
ence of abilities and intelligence. But, the libido 
concept presents an impediment to such a picture 
of the ego; it assumes a distinctive quality of en- 
ergy, having its own aims and structuring imple- 
mentations independent of the ego and undergoing 
its own distinctive development, and requires an 
ego whose dominant function is to serve as a 
control over the claims for discharge of sexual and 
aggressive energies. This simply contradicts the 
trend toward a broadened conception of an ego as 
an autonomously motivating agent. The trouble 
began with accumulated evidence of reality-adapt- 
ive motivations that had no easily determined 
relationship to sexuality. It is to Hartmann’s great 
credit that he confronted the motivational phe- 
nomena that forced extension of ego theory, but 
recourse to continuous enlargement of the ego con- 
cept is no strategy of parsimonious solutions. 

The signs of strain are evident in the ingenious 
recourse to the concept of neutralized drive energy 
as a solution to this dilemma. Libido retains its 
status as an independent energic force. However, 
this hardly clarifies how the allegedly independent 
drive energy can come under the sway of the struc- 
turing functions of the organism. There seems to 
be evidence that for sexuality to develop, the right 
psychosocial setting and adaptive instrumentalities 
must be present; in Rapaport’s terms, drives also 
need their “appropriate supplies” of environmental 
stimulation, Solution of this dilemma still confronts 
contemporary psychoanalysis. [See SEXUAL BE- 
HAVIOR. ] 

It seems likely that resolution of the difficulties 
in meshing libido theory and ego psychology will 
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JI 
‘THERAPEUTIC METHODS 


The psychoanalytic technique is a method of 
treating psychoneurosis which is based on uncover- 
ing the forces and motives that underlie the 
patient’s symptoms. It originated in a chance dis- 
covery made in 1882 by Josef Breuer while treat- 
ing a severely disturbed hysteric (the famous case 
of “Anna 0.”). When she was in a hypnotic state, 
this patient would talk to Breuer either spontane- 
ously or in answer to his questions and would 
recount painful, upsetting events of her life that 
appeared to relate to elements of her symptoms 
or to words she would utter while in twilight states. 
The patient herself called this treatment “chimney- 
sweeping,” because each recall of a traumatic 
event was followed by the disappearance of symp- 
toms related to that event. For instance, her inex- 
plicable terror of drinking water from a glass van- 
ished after she remembered that she had once seen 
her governess let a lap dog drink out of a glass and 
that the sight had aroused considerable disgust in 
her. 


Freud’s development of psychoanalytic therapy 


In 1889 Freud began to apply this cathartic 
method, as it was called, to other hysterical pa- 
tients and was able to confirm Breuer’s discovery. 
Freud and Breuer described their experiences in 
their Studies on Hysteria (1893-1895). In a later 
work (1914a), Freud made a record of some addi- 
tional observations concerning the technique 
evolved by him. He stressed that for a satisfactory 
therapeutic result it was essential that the patient 
remember all traumatic events: the earliest and 
the most recent, as well as all intermediate ones; 
moreover, the remembering of traumatic situations 
had to be accompanied by the re-experiencing and 
verbal discharge of the affects connected with the 
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traumata, affects that had been “strangulated.” [See 
Hypnosis; HYSTERIA.] 

As he continued to treat patients in this way, 
Freud met with two shortcomings of the cathartic 
method. Some patients could not be hypnotized; 
others, although susceptible to hypnosis, experi- 
enced only temporary relief of their symptoms. 
In brief, he found hypnosis an unreliable thera- 
peutic tool. For a short time he experimented with 
what he called the method of concentration, which 
consisted in prompting the patient to remember 
the forgotten events while pressing his hand on 
the patient’s forehead. He described how the pa- 
tient would respond to this prompting with ideas 
that occurred to him (free associations), which 
were either the looked-for traumatic events or some 
other experiences or thoughts or fantasies or 
dreams. In these seemingly unrelated associations, 
Freud soon learned to discern connections, allu- 
sions, and hints referring to symptoms, on the one 
hand, and to some as yet unremembered traumatic 
situations, on the other. Gradually he became able 
to guess or to infer, from all this material, the trau- 
mata on which the neurosis was based. At this 
point he developed the framework of what later 
was to be called the method of interpretation and 
reconstruction (1900; 1916-1917; 1937a; 1937b). 
At the time he developed this method, Freud made 
another discovery which was to become fundamen- 
tal for psychoanalytic technique. His patients had 
great difficulties in remembering and were reluc- 
tant to communicate even seemingly innocuous 
ideas. Freud concluded that these inner obstacles 
—resistances, as he called them, borrowing a term 
from physics—were in fact the counterpart of the 
forces that kept the relevant memories and related 
affects shut off from consciousness. 

The actual psychoanalytic technique, as we know 
it today, started when Freud replaced the method 
of concentration with that of free association. This 
technique has progressed throughout the past dec- 
ades, but its essential features were laid down by 
Freud between 1900 and 1915 (1905a; 1908; 
1909a; 1909b; 1911-1915; 1941a). Freud's grad- 
ual development of the method over those years 
resulted in successive changes in his theoretical 
views on the etiology and pathogenesis of neuroses, 

Freud's early ideas on the nature of pathogenic 
traumatic events were epitomized in his theory of 
sexual seduction during childhood. The realiza- 
tion that many such sexual traumata had not 
really occurred, but represented the patient’s un- 
conscious fantasies, opened the way to his first 
discovery of childhood sexuality (1905b). Neu- 


rotic symptoms were recognized as determined 
not merely by some fortuitous traumatic event but 
by an interplay of forces: by pathogenic conflicts 
between warded-off (repressed) instinctual de- 
mands and warding-off (defensive) forces of the 
ego. The psychoanalytic method strives to make 
conscious both the warded-off and the warding- 
off unconscious elements involved directly or in- 
directly in the patient’s symptoms. It leads to thera- 
peutic results on the basis of this transformation. 
The investigative and therapeutic aspects of the 
psychoanalytic method overlap partly, but not to 
the same extent in each case. 

Free association. The method of free associa- 
tion expects the patient in analysis to say whatever 
occurs to him, without “censoring.” This is called 
the basic rule of psychoanalysis. The method leads 
to a gradual unfolding of preconscious derivatives 
of the conflicting forces. In practice, this process 
is initiated by a compact made between the psy- 
choanalyst and his patient: the patient promises 
complete candor; the analyst, total discretion. That 
is how Freud (1940) defined the psychoanalytic 
situation. The practical arrangements, consisting 
of regular and frequent treatment sessions, com- 
monly of fifty minutes’ duration and held four to 
six times per week, with the patient lying on a 
couch and the analyst seated in a chair behind 
him, have valid technical reasons. The psychoana- 
lytic process unfolds in the most favorable way 
under these conditions. 

The rationale for the method of free association 
is based on the observation that when conscious, 
goal-directed thinking is partly relinquished in 
favor of spontaneously emerging thought contents, 
part of the habitual defense against preconscious 
and unconscious material can be bypassed. The 
analysand’s supine position tends to eliminate or 
weaken a further source of automatic censorship; 
it facilitates the verbalization of thoughts which 
would automatically be left unspoken in the usual 
face-to-face conversation. The result may be that 
the patient remembers situations he had forgotten, 
or expresses thoughts that at first seem foreign to 
him, or that familiar memories appear unexpect- 
edly in a new psychological context. Or again, 
during some session a number of thoughts and 
memories may emerge in which the analyst will 
discern a common theme or denominator. The fre- 
quency and relative length of psychoanalytic ses- 
sions promote a gradual reactivation of past emo- 
tions, fantasies, memories, and thoughts, which 
are thus made available to the conscious ego of the 
patient. 
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The initial psychoanalytic situation develops into 
a process of interaction between analyst and pa- 
tient in which each has a task to perform, The 
patient gradually learns to comply with the basic 
rule. The analyst assists him in doing so, learns 
to understand him, and communicates this under- 
standing to him. It is a lengthy and highly complex 
procedure, mainly because some derivatives of 
pathogenic conflicts are, or become, involved in 
the process of free association itself and interfere 
with the patient’s ability to follow the basic rule. 

Resistance and transference. The way in which 
a given analysand observes the basic rule results 
in a variety of individual modes of free associating. 
These diverse modes are influenced, above all, by 
the particular resistances against the basic rule 
which inevitably emerge in every psychoanalytic 
treatment. 

Despite sincere efforts to be candid, patients 
cannot avoid censoring some of their thoughts. 
Either they are ashamed or feel guilty about cer- 
tain actions or wishes, or what occurs to them 
seems too irrelevant or stupid, too indiscreet or too 
offensive, to be uttered. At times, they go to any 
length to avoid expressing such a thought; or they 
recount it but omit some detail that is essential 
for its understanding. Or again, they communicate 
important thoughts or memories in a clinical and 
impersonal fashion, without being aware of, or able 
to express, the corresponding affect. And some- 
times, although they feel they have very much 
to tell, they find it impossible even to utter a 
single word. These inner obstacles (resistances) 
to free association represent effects of the defen- 
sive forces, transferred from the pathogenic con- 
flicts as such onto the psychic material which 
might reveal them during treatment. The uncon- 
scious struggle against bringing the warded-off 
pathogenic conflicts to consciousness reveals the 
underlying, unconscious, individually variable 
trend to preserve the neurosis. 

Often the thoughts which patients are most re- 
luctant to express have to do with the person of 
the analyst. The material of the free associations 
is connected either with the neurosis or with re- 
actions to the analyst, and these reactions, feel- 
ings, and general attitude of the patient toward 
the analyst are so important that the outcome of 
the treatment may depend upon them. Freud took 
an essential step in elaborating the psychoanalytic 
technique when he recognized them as transfer- 
ences, i.e., as transpositions from an infantile ob- 
ject onto the analyst or as modified unconscious 
repetitions, in the treatment situation, of early 


warded-off tendencies and experiences, but now 
with the analyst as object. 

This objective approach in dealing with the pa- 
tient’s reactions to the analyst has become an es- 
sential tool in analyzing those resistances which 
are of particularly far-reaching influence on the 
treatment: the so-called transference resistances. 
These may manifest themselves as direct obstacles 
to free association or may influence the associa- 
tions in more subtle ways. For instance, the basic 
rule may be made inoperative by being taken too 
literally; it may be used for concealed parody of 
the analytic treatment or used in various indirect 
ways to gratify complex, unconscious transference 
reactions, The diverse transference resistances 
comprise old defenses and the instinctual demands 
themselves. Thus they represent a new version of 
infantile pathogenic conflicts unconsciously relived 
in the patient’s efforts to associate. 

The genetic approach. The fact that the psy- 
choanalyst understands the patient’s reactions to- 
ward him as manifestations of transference, and 
analyzes them from a dynamic as well as an onto- 
genetic point of view, is referred to as the genetic 
approach (Hartmann & Kris 1945). It calls for the 
use of genetic interpretations and of reconstruc- 
tions of the patients warded-off past experiences. 
This genetic approach is particularly prominent 
in the analysts work when dealing with those 
phenomena which constitute a transference neu- 
rosis or, better, transferred neurosis; that is, when 
transferences are no longer isolated manifesta- 
tions, but a considerable part of the patient’s symp- 
toms becomes involved with the person of the 
analyst or the process of analysis itself. 

The work of interpreting becomes effective 
mainly when applied under favorable conditions 
and in particular ways. An important aspect of 
the analyst’s work consists in working through the 
resistances which oppose progress and success of 
the treatment (Freud 1914a; 1914b). 

When the patient has difficulties in following 
the basic rule of free association, the task of the 
analyst is twofold. He must assist his patient in 
overcoming these obstacles. On the other hand, 
he must understand, and help the patient to un- 
derstand, what they reveal with regard to the neu- 
rosis. For example, if he becomes aware that the 
patient’s free associating is hampered by an effort 
to avoid the expression of hostile thoughts against 
him, he will point out this conflict and will strive 
to understand and to interpret it as a modified 
repetition of similar situations that the patient has 
encountered with other persons. These actions of 
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the analyst further the process of free association, 
and at the same time affect the patient in a thera- 
peutic sense. 

Interpretation. The analyst has at his disposal 
a number of possible interpretations that are 
characteristic and specific for the psychoanalytic 
method. In psychoanalysis the term “interpreta- 
tion” is applied to those explanations which add 
to the patient’s knowledge of what has been warded 
off in himself. Interpretations aim at both the de- 
fensive and the instinctual motivational aspects 
of the conflict. In the example mentioned above, 
the interpretation can stress the struggle against 
aggression (resistance analysis); it can stress the 
aggressive (instinctual) character of the warded- 
off thought; ultimately, it should encompass both 
in their genetic perspective. 

Although Freud had early emphasized the cru- 
cial importance of the analysis of resistances 
(1912a; 1912b), his major scientific interest for 
a long time focused on the study of instinctual 
drives, The psychoanalytic investigation of his 
patients’ pathogenic conflicts led him to important 
discoveries concerning the repressed (or otherwise 
warded-off) instinctual impulses. These could be 
understood as derivatives of the libidinal and ag- 
gressive drives. He thus was able to reconstruct 
the maturational and developmental sequences of 
those drives in early childhood, as well as the spe- 
cific types of object relations that correspond to their 
various developmental stages. The Oedipal phase of 
development is the best-known example. [See PER- 
SONALITY, article on PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT. ] 

In the course of the treatment, the existence of 
these drives, and their impact upon the patient's 
behavior in the past and in the present, are pointed 
out to him by interpreting his dreams, associations, 
symptoms. This is often referred to as id interpre- 
tation. However, these interpretations alone do not 
generally enable the patient to become conscious 
of the drive derivatives in a genuine, therapeuti- 
cally effective way. They must therefore be pre- 
ceded or supplemented by an analysis of his re- 
sistances, which makes the patient’s adult ego 
better capable of tolerating his hitherto warded-off 
drives. The therapeutic objective of psychoanalysis 
is to change the balance of psychic forces that 
prevailed when the pathogenic conflicts were 
formed to a new balance better adapted to the 
patient’s adult condition. Both the warded-off and 
the defensive forces are inaccessible to change so 
long as they remain unconscious. Hence the im- 
portance of analyzing the latter as well and making 
them conscious. 


Elaborations on Freud's initial contribution 


Since Freud laid down the principles of psy- 
choanalytic technique, our knowledge both of nor- 
mal psychic functioning and of mental illness has 
grown considerably, and progress in psychoanalytic 
technique proper has been made. Many analysts 
have contributed to this technical progress and 
refinement. Of the many, I should like to mention 
only a few: Freud, in his papers “Analysis Ter- 
minable and Interminable” (1937a) and “Con- 
structions in Analysis” (1937b); Ferenczi ( 1908- 
1933); Ferenczi and Rank (1924); Abraham 
(1907-1925); Nunberg (1920-1942). Other books 
are devoted entirely to psychoanalytic technique: 
Glover (1928); Lorand (1946); Menninger (1958); 
Nacht (1950); Alexander and French (1946). 

Ego psychology. A particularly important de- 
velopment in psychoanalysis was the introduc- 
tion of ego psychology. The scientific basis for 
a systematic, effective analysis of resistances 
(defenses) had been lacking before Freud's re- 
formulation, in the 1920s, of certain fundamental 
propositions. The new theoretical concepts he ad- 
vanced at that period laid the ground for a psycho- 
analytic ego psychology. Most important for the 
progress of analytic technique were his new for- 
mulations referring to unconscious defenses of the 
ego, to unconscious self-critical or self-punitive 
forces (the superego), and to anxiety as a signal 
operating as a trigger of defenses (1923; 1926). 

Technical innovations based on Freud’s theoreti- 
cal reformulations were introduced by Wilhelm 
Reich (1933) and in a particularly fruitful way 
by Anna Freud. The application of ego psychology 
to psychoanalytic technique was further elaborated 
by such authors as Fenichel (1941); Hartmann 
(1951); Hoffer (1954); Kris (1951; 1956a; 1956; 
1956c); Loewenstein (1951a; 1951b; 1954; 1956; 
1957; 1958; 1963); Nacht (1951); Stewart (1961). 

The importance of the defenses of the ego has 
influenced the analyst's approach to the patient's 
free association. In the treatment situation the 
analyst thus pays attention not only to the material 
emerging when the patient follows the basic rule 
but equally to his struggles against it (Anna Freud 
1936). The latter tend to reveal the characteristics 
of particular mechanisms of defense. For instance, 
whether a patient reacts to a hidden aggressive 
impulse against the analyst with fear of punish- 
ment, with exaggerated solicitude, with sudden 
silence, or in some other way may disclose a great 
deal about the character of his relevant defenses 
against aggression, not only in the present but also 
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in the past, and hence shed light on their role in 
his pathogenic conflicts. Thorough understanding 
of an individual patient's defensive mechanisms, 
and of their impact upon his neurosis, his general 
behavior, and the course of his analysis, is as im- 
portant as the understanding of his instinctual 
drives. [See DEFENSE MECHANISMS.] 

The functions of the ego are not limited to 
defensive mechanisms; some are relatively inde- 
pendent of the disturbing influence of drive de- 
rivatives. This has an important bearing on psy- 
choanalytic technique, for the patient's ability to 
associate, to recover childhood memories, to gain 
insight, rests upon the autonomy of the relevant 
ego functions (Hartmann 1939). Their roles in 
the psychoanalytic process are of paramount sig- 
nificance (Hartmann 1951; Kris 1951; 1956a; 
1956b; Loewenstein 1951a; 1951b; 1957; 1963). 

Sources of resistance. In Freud’s earliest formu- 
lation, the therapeutic effect of psychoanalysis 
had been attributed to the recall of forgotten trau- 
matic events and to the abreaction of strangulated 
affects, That assumption has long since been dis- 
carded. Current psychoanalytic theory sees the 
major therapeutic agent in the overcoming of re- 
sistances and in the bringing to consciousness of 
warded-off material: recovery of memories, re- 
establishment of disrupted connections, gaining of 
insight. 

Psychoanalytic treatment must overcome many 
obstacles in order to achieve satisfactory results 
(Bibring 1937). Resistances to cure originate in 
the three “systems” of the psychic apparatus—the 
ego, the id, and the superego—and in external 
reality as well, 

Rigidity, primitiveness, and the relative strength 
of defensive mechanisms represent the major part 
of observable resistances. Also, in most instances, 
the patient's ego derives advantage from his neu- 
rosis (epinosic, or “secondary” gain), causing him 
to cling to it, which can be a serious hindrance 
(Freud 1926). Such disturbances of specific auton- 
omous ego functions impair analyzability (Hart- 
mann 1951). 

The strength and tenacity of pregenital com- 
ponents of the instinctual drives and, conversely, 
the weakness of their genital components consti- 
tute barriers to cure. These quantitative factors 
in the id must be considered in relation to the 
strength of the ego and not in terms of absolute 
values (Freud 1937a; 1937b). 

Unconscious self-punitive demands of the su- 
perego often play a decisive role among the re- 
sistances to cure. While somatic illness usually 


activates or complicates neurosis, it produces the 
opposite effect in a category of patients known as 
moral masochists. Their neurotic symptoms dis- 
appear when they are affected by a somatic disease. 
Once well again physically, they relapse into their 
neurosis. In these cases one can best observe the 
so-called negative therapeutic reaction (Freud 
1923). 

Social, cultural, and economic conditions can 
contribute to neurotic illness in some cases, to 
favorable conflict resolution in others. Familial cir- 
cumstances especially may hold the balance in this 
respect. The momentous impact of parental be- 
havior upon psychic development in childhood is 
well known, But also the presence or absence of 
neurotic disorder in other members of the family, 
or in the patient’s husband or wife, may prove de- 
cisive for the outcome of an analytic treatment. 


The recent advances in our knowledge, briefly 
outlined above, have not changed the technique of 
psychoanalysis itself. Rather, they have led to some 
shifts of emphasis and considerable refinements 
in its use. These modifications have broadened the 
applicability of psychoanalytic treatment and have 
improved its efficacy. In many instances, they can 
make the difference between failure and success. 

Originally, psychoanalysis was found effective 
exclusively in the treatment of symptom neuroses 
in adults. Its successful use in treating the neu- 
roses of children and adolescents opened up an 
important area for psychoanalytic therapy. Except 
for some changes in the procedure, e.g., substitu- 
tion of the play technique for free association, the 
method in child analysis is basically the same as 
in the treatment of adults (see Anna Freud 1936). 

The application of psychoanalysis to an ever 
greater variety of behavioral disorders, even to 
psychoses, produce striking results but also a 
number of disappointing failures. Many patients, 
and some analysts as well, set their aims too high. 
They expect psychoanalysis to achieve not merely 
a cure of neurotic illness, or even the emergence 
of a new and better personality, but—above all— 
lasting happiness for the patient. These hopes have 
obviously not been realized. 

The widening scope of analytic treatment led, 
in its turn, to a greatly increased use of psycho- 
analytically oriented psychotherapy. The dividing 
line may be tenuous at times, but most forms of 
psychotherapy differ technically from psychoanal- 
ysis in rationale as well as in practical use. How- 
ever, virtually all contemporary forms of psycho- 
therapy draw to some degree upon psychoanalysis, 
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either as a method or as a body of knowledge. 
Psychoanalysis has enriched and profoundly in- 
fluenced the entire fields of psychiatry and psy- 
chology. 

RUDOLPH M. LOEWENSTEIN 


[Directly related is the entry INTERVIEWING, article on 
THERAPEUTIC INTERVIEWING. Other relevant mate- 
rial may be found in CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY; MEN- 
TAL DISORDERS, TREATMENT OF, especially the article 
On PSYCHOLOGICAL TREATMENT; NEUROSIS; PSYCHIA- 
try; and in the biographies of ABRAHAM; ALEXAN- 
DER; FERENCZI; FREUD; RANK; REIcH.] 
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Iv 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


The impact of Sigmund Freud upon psychology 
and the social sciences generally has been very 
great. Freud is to be compared with other great 
figures in the history of science over the last cen- 
tury such as Darwin, Pavlov, and Einstein, His 
observations and discoveries about people, bril- 
liantly set forth, assure him a place in history re- 
gardless of the changes that may be wrought in 
the theories that he proposed. The clarification of 
the place of psychoanalytic facts and theories 
within the social sciences must rest eventually on 
their absorption into the social sciences after they 
have been reconstructed and validated in their 
new form, Such reconstruction and validation can 
take place by applying the methods of empirical 
study, model building, and hypothesis testing 
already familiar within these fields, or perhaps by 
new methods invented to deal with the subtleties 
of the clinical interaction between analyst and 
patient. 


Historical background 


Psychoanalysis has a special history because it 
was dominated for such a long time by Sigmund 
Freud, who began theory construction at the very 
start of his career and fought the social battles for 
recognition. There had been defections from the 
ranks during his lifetime by such early favorites as 
Adler, Jung, and Rank, so that the central core 
of psychoanalysis was defined by and remained 
dominated by Freud. During his lifetime a unity 
within a developing theory could be maintained 
by accepting his leadership; after his death those 
who remained in the mainstream of psychoanal- 
ysis felt they needed to be free to modify their 
views, as Freud would have done were he still alive, 
but they felt some obligation to show that they 
followed Freud's main teachings in reference to 
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both method and theory, enough at least to pre- 
serve unity among themselves. This inevitably re- 
sulted in a certain amount of in-group rigidity and 
out-group antagonism, understandable in view of 
the social history of psychoanalysis during Freud's 
lifetime. Within institutionalized psychoanalysis 
the main cleavage has come between those who 
hold to the instinct theory and the universality of 
the Oedipus complex, on the one hand, and those 
who believe in the relatively greater importance of 
sociocultural influences and learning, on the other. 

There are some consequences for research that 
lie in the history of psychoanalysis as a movement. 
Earlier psychoanalysts, whose motivations were 
primarily therapeutic and who were untrained in 
the use of experimental methods in the investi- 
gation of psychoanalytic phenomena, tended to 
disparage the use of such methods, Some still do, 
believing that the essence of psychoanalysis is 
displayed only in the continuous relationship be- 
tween the patient and analyst, resting upon free 
association in the context of transference. For 
them, special research on psychoanalysis is often 
believed to be unnecessary, and simulation of 
psychoanalysis outside the patient—therapist rela- 
tionship is thought to be either trivial or mislead- 
ing. Because of their commitment to the method 
of psychoanalysis, younger psychoanalysts familiar 
with research methods seldom turn their attention 
to psychoanalysis as being itself in need of investi- 
gation, but instead study psychotherapy, which is 
less codified, or turn to topical investigations which 
do not question the central tenets of psychoanal- 
ysis. Those who favor an examination of the role 
of sociocultural influences are likely to select their 
problems more as anthropologists or sociologists 
select theirs. Now that many years have passed 
since Freud’s death, there are signs that these insti- 
tutional influences upon research are lessening. 
However, the official institutes for the training of 
psychoanalysts have as yet given relatively little 
attention to research; for example, in a careful 
account of training in psychoanalysis in the United 
States (Lewin & Ross 1960), only 4 of 460 pages 
were devoted to research, and it was reported that 
only 3 of the 14 institutes had brought research 
at all prominently into the training pattern. The 
task of consolidating psychoanalysis as a science 
will continue to call for the collaboration of others 
if it is to move ahead with any rapidity. 

The others who have interested themselves in 
psychoanalytic research are primarily psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and anthropologists, each with 
his own methods and preoccupations. There was 
great enthusiasm for investigating psychoanalytic 


problems after World War u, and a number of 
social scientists underwent both personal analyses 
and training in the psychoanalytic institutes in 
order to qualify themselves better for such re- 
search. However, as pointed out by Shakow 
(1962), in the early 1960s there was evidence of 
a growing dissatisfaction and disenchantment with 
psychoanalysis even on the part of persons funda- 
mentally sympathetic to it. He believed that these 
reactions were due to the relative absence of 
research and scholarly activity around psycho- 
analysis proper, with the result that psychoanalysis 
was not attracting its share of “the restless souls 
with questioning minds who were attracted to it 
in the early days.” Shakow recommended that seri- 
ous consideration be given to the psychoanalytic 
education of social and behavioral scientists for 
research. 

Psychoanalysis, as a body of facts and theories 
about behavior and about therapy, cannot have 
any official spokesmen. The facts and theories are 
in the public domain, to be studied by any who are 
interested and competent. Therefore, one interested 
in psychoanalysis as science need not be concerned 
about the problems within psychoanalysis as a 
movement, although it is inevitable that the atti- 
tudes of the official psychoanalysts will make the 
field more or less inviting as an area in which to 
do research or in which to make a research career. 


Psychoanalytic observation as research 


Kris (1947) distinguished between the valida- 
tion of psychoanalytic propositions through psycho- 
analytic observation and other “objective methods.” 
He pointed out that the total course of the associa- 
tion between observer and subject provides the 
equivalent of an experimental setting which per- 
mits the testing of long-range predictions; each 
interview, he said, potentially provides a number 
of opportunities for the testing of forecasts. The 
simplest examples of confirmatory evidence are 
given through interpretations that help the subject 
to fill in gaps of recall, later confirmed by evidence 
for the veridicality of the recall. Thus Frenkel- 
Brunswik (1940) reported an illustration from her 
own analysis in which the analyst interpreted her 
reactions as a “Cordelia motive,” referring to the 
youngest daughter of King Lear, who, while the 
most deserving, lost favor to the other daughters 
who were more flattering to him. She denied hav- 
ing ever read King Lear and at first refused the 
interpretation, but she later discovered that at the 
age of 15 she had copied all of Cordelia’s lines. 
Thus we have evidence of repression and support 
for an analytic reconstruction. Kris recognized 
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that Freud had used this method successfully on 
himself, although he saw that there were many 
issues within psychoanalysis that did not get re- 
solved by psychoanalytic observations and required 
other methods. Kubie (1953), while recognizing 
many contributions of psychoanalytic observation 
to basic science, detailed the following limitations 
within current psychoanalysis as a scientific re- 
search method: limitations with respect to the 
gathering of primary data, conceptual limitations 
and ambiguities, lack of quantitative methods of 
validation, lack of control groups, and deficiencies 
in specific instruments for measuring many of the 
processes whose interplay lies at the heart of psy- 
choanalytic theory. 

Freud’s observations within psychoanalysis (in- 
cluding his own) served as the sole basis for his 
many insights, and doubtless fresh insights will 
continue to come from such observations by other 
psychoanalysts. In view of the limitations noted 
by both Kris and Kubie, however, it is essential that 
these observations be supplemented by data of a 
different kind if psychoanalytic science is to 
progress. 

Appropriateness of experimental investigation. 
A full-fledged psychoanalysis is such a rich and 
complex process that dissecting out parts of it 
for special study presents hazards. According to 
Rapaport, most of those who tried to test psycho- 
analytic theory either did not understand it or 
they ignored what they knew: “The overwhelming 
majority of experiments designed to test psycho- 
analytic propositions display a blatant lack of 
interest in the meaning, within the theory of psy- 
choanalysis, of the propositions tested” (1959, 
p. 142). Although the warning should be heeded 
that psychoanalysis must be understood if relevant 
experiments are to be designed, there are ample 
precedents for gaining insight into psychoanalysis 
outside the analytic hour itself. While Freud was 
in no sense an experimentalist, he set the stage 
for considering observations made outside the 
analytic hour not only in his Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life but also in his analyses of historical 
figures, such as Leonardo da Vinci. 

It is in the nature of experimental science that 
it must abstract from the totality of actual events 
and thus lose some of the richness of events in na- 
ture, This applies as inevitably to psychoanalytic in- 
vestigations as to other kinds of scientific research. 
The problem confronting the investigator is not 
that of being made to study everything at once, 
but of being careful not to simplify his conditions 
in such a way as to sacrifice relevance to signifi- 
cant aspects of theory. Experimental tests of the 


Freudian theory of repression illustrate these prob- 
lems. Early investigators, doing what Rapaport 
said others have done, oversimplified the theory 
by making it assert that anything pleasant is 
favored in recall over anything unpleasant. Hence 
they tested whether the words “quinine” and 
“bitter” would be forgotten more readily than 
“sugar” and “sweet” from a list containing these 
and affectively neutral words. Zeller (1951), 
representative of later experimenters, created a 
paradigm for inducing repression through experi- 
enced failure and then lifted the repression, thus 
coming much closer to psychoanalytic theory. 
Others have gone on to show that there are indi- 
vidual differences, so that the circumstances which 
produce repression for one subject do not do so 
for others (e.g., Truax 1957). With such refine- 
ments, experiments gradually become more sophis- 
ticated and relevant. 

Not all aspects of psychoanalysis are open to 
experimental inquiry, but the ingenuity of investi- 
gators has opened up areas of study that at first 
seemed unpromising. Thus it has not proved 
possible to assert in advance which propositions 
were most suitable for study. Because psycho- 
analysis is not an internally consistent and highly 
integrated theory, the investigator has had to 
choose which propositions to test or has had to 
formulate as best he could a few precise proposi- 
tions for testing. The purpose of experimental 
study is not only to test or validate the theoretical 
structure as it now stands, but also to correct and 
refine it. A scientific psychoanalysis, developed 
from and supported by controlled investigations, 
doubtless will differ in some respects from con- 
temporary psychoanalytic theory. 

There is by now a sizable literature showing 
that many workers have been able to formulate 
testable propositions on the basis of psychoanalytic 
theory and practice, Freud was raised in the scien- 
tific tradition of Hermann von Helmholtz and 
Ernst Briicke that made him propose psychoanaly- 
sis in a form such that much of it is subject 
to test, at least in principle. That is, it is stated 
as a deterministic system with lawful relation- 
ships expressed in terms of force and energy. 
While these force and energy concepts have 
proved troublesome in trying to conceptualize 
psychoanalysis, they are to be contrasted, for 
example, with the romanticism and mysticism of 
Jung. The differences between Freud and Jung 
are somewhat comparable to the differences be- 
tween Darwin and Lamarck. Thus Darwin's posi- 
tion, unlike that of Lamarck, permitted the con- 
genial development of the mathematical approach 
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of modern genetics to the problems of evolution, 
although Darwin was not himself mathematical. 
In a somewhat similar sense, Freud, in contrast 
to Jung, expressed his theories in a form that 
makes possible experimental testing, although he 
was not an experimentalist. [See ANALYTICAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY and the biography of JuNnc.] 


Some representative empirical approaches 


In dealing with experimental studies of psycho- 
analysis, emphasis need not be placed on a narrow 
definition of experiment; the main point is that 
some aspects of psychoanalysis are open to empiri- 
cal studies done in the spirit of experimental 
science—that is, using methods that are objective, 
quantitative, and controlled, For example, when 
apparatus is attached to the patient in order to 
measure physiological changes associated with 
verbally expressed anxiety, this approximates an 
experiment, even though the interaction between 
the therapist and patient is not experimentally 
manipulated, 

In what follows, instead of organizing experi- 
mental studies around an outline of psychoana- 
lytic propositions, nine disparate approaches to the 
investigation of psychoanalysis—as both a theory 
of behavior and a therapeutic technique—are used 
to illustrate the possibilities open for research. 
Within each of these, one or more specimen studies 
are cited. 

The study of psychoanalytic psychotherapy. The 
recording of what goes on within psychoanalysis 
by means of electromagnetic tape or sound motion 
pictures has opened up psychoanalysis for detailed 
study. It yields more precise and detailed observa- 
tions than would otherwise be possible, and the 
data can be used for hypothesis testing, thus ap- 
proaching the conditions of experimental investi- 
gation. One illustration of subsequent analyses of 
two recorded psychotherapeutic interviews is pro- 
vided in a symposium in which psycholinguistic 
aspects of the communication between therapist 
and patient were studied in relation to some physi- 
ological changes that were also recorded (Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association 1961). A number of 
related studies have not yet come to fruition. 

The data obtained by appropriate recording 
techniques are not only detailed and accurate, but 
they are also in permanent form and can be re- 
viewed for various purposes. Various content 
analyses are possible (based, for example, on type— 
token ratios, silences, kinesic and other para- 
linguistic features, dyadic interactions, the effects 
of interpretations ). It is possible to place the coded 


material, with various transitional probabilities, 
into a computer and then test hypotheses by asking 
questions of the computer. 

One of the unresolved problems in this kind 
of study is the degree to which the analysis should 
be microscopic or macroscopic (thematic), To 
some extent, each analytic hour has a “topic,” and: 
it may be that this will in some cases be lost in the 
detailed linguistic analysis. The answers will not 
come a priori but only after much work has been 
done to find the methods most fully appropriate 
to the subject matter under investigation. Care has 
to be taken not to obtain so much data that there 
is an information overload upon the investigator; 
selectivity with due regard for objectivity and cri- 
teria’ of relevance will have to be worked out here 
as in all quantitative investigations. 

Outcome versus process studies. An important 
distinction has to be made within studies of psy- 
choanalysis and psychotherapy between outcome 
studies and process studies. While there is a place 
for outcome studies (“What proportion of the 
treated patients improve or get well?”), these are 
extremely difficult to do in the case of psycho- 
therapy, for a great many reasons: (1) Diagnosis 
of the severity of the presenting symptoms can 
be made on a quantitative basis with only the 
greatest of difficulty. For one thing, a patient who 
appears more severely disturbed may be in a tem- 
porary crisis that would disappear spontaneously, 
while another patient who appears less disturbed 
may have a deep-seated character disorder very 
resistant to change. A long-standing illness, which 
is usually more difficult to cure than one of more 
recent origin, may be brought to the therapist’s 
attention because for some reason the patient is 
now ready to be cured and presents himself for 
treatment at a time when the therapeutic result 
can be quickly achieved. (2) Estimates of degree 
of improvement are hard to obtain, even with care- 
ful follow-ups, for the patient and his relatives are 
subject to the same difficulties in estimating im- 
provement that the therapist faces in diagnosing 
severity of ailment. (3) The degree of skill of the 
therapist and his appropriateness for the given 
patient are not sufficiently stated by a record of 
his training or by a knowledge of the general 
method that he claims to use. (4) Appropriate 
control groups of patients with similar severity of 
symptoms treated either by other methods, or not 
treated at all, are hard to establish. The reported 
success of easier and superficially more objective 
therapies, such as the so-called behavior therapies, 
have to be judged against the successes of all sorts 
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of magical and faith cures that take place without 
the benefit of science. Although outcome studies 
are difficult, improved ones are very much needed 
to establish the therapeutic value of alternative 
therapies. [See MENTAL DISORDERS, TREATMENT 
OF, article on BEHAVIOR THERAPY.] 

Studies of process, that is, of movement 
(whether progressive or regressive) taking place 
within and between psychotherapeutic sessions, 
are at present much more promising, although 
these too are hard to design and the results yielded 
to date are not very striking. In the careful study 
by Bellak and Smith (1956) of progress in therapy, 
it was found that the judges were in substantial 
agreement about the patients, but what they agreed 
on was the persisting personality structure of the 
patients, not the dynamic changes taking place as 
therapy progressed. [See MENTAL DISORDERS, 
TREATMENT OF, article on PSYCHOLOGICAL TREAT- 
MENT. ] 

Miniaturized procedures with nonpatients. 
Rather than study the records of a patient in psy- 
choanalysis, it is possible to select out certain 
features, such as free association, and study them. 
A start in this direction was made by Colby 
(1960a), who had a subject free associate alone 
with a tape recorder and then with a silent observer 
present; the differences in the subject's productions 
were noted. A number of possible parameters come 
to mind: sitting up, lying down, facing or not 
facing the therapist, note taking and recording, 
the number of days between sessions, having par- 
allel sessions of husband and wife, mother and 
child. Many of these focal points recur in treatises 
on psychoanalytic method, but few have been put 
to actual comparative tests. 

The early studies of Masserman (Masserman & 
Yum 1946) show how aspects of therapy can be 
studied through the treatment of experimentally 
induced neuroses in animals, particularly aspects 
of “working through” in the overcoming of fears, 
and aspects of the influence of drugs (alcohol) 
in relation to conflict. While these studies are 
limited when done with nonverbal subjects, they 
pose some searching questions for psychoanalysis. 
For example, if the experimental neurosis can 
indeed be defined as a neurosis, it raises doubts 
about a very central psychoanalytic dictum, 
namely, that the Oedipus complex constitutes the 
nuclear complex of every neurosis. 

Hypnosis as a means of study. The fact that 
psychoanalysis grew out of Freud’s experience 
with hypnosis, of which the psychoanalytic couch 
is a historical residual, makes the bridges between 


what happens in hypnosis and what happens in 
psychoanalysis easy to construct. Although Freud 
turned his back upon hypnosis early in his career, 
other psychoanalysts have continued to see its 
relevance. Two illustrations may serve to show 
some of the many experimental possibilities. 

Some psychoanalysts, particularly Franz Alex- 
ander, have proposed what has been called the 
specificity hypothesis regarding psychosomatic 
symptoms—that is, that under defined kinds of 
stress some people will give symptoms of one kind 
while others will yield different symptoms. Using 
hypnosis, Graham, Stern, and Winokur (1958) 
induced differential attitudes hypothesized as ap- 
propriate to Raynaud’s disease and to urticaria 
(hives) in subjects not suffering these ailments. 
When these subjects were placed under stress, 
the physiological responses were indeed found to 
be the ones more nearly appropriate to the ailment 
corresponding to the induced attitude. 

In somewhat related experiments, Kehoe and 
Ironside (1963) produced depressive reactions 
under hypnosis and then studied both the gastric 
secretions and other correlates of the experimen- 
tally evoked depression. 

The possible services of hypnosis in the study 
of various motivational and psychodynamic prob- 
lems have been reviewed by Hilgard (1964; see also 
Hypnosis]. 

Psychophysiological studies. In establishing a 
functional system, Freud somewhat reluctantly 
turned away from the neurophysiology in which 
he was trained, which he had used extensively and 
not unwisely in his early theorizing. At a number 
of times, however, Freud indicated that he hoped 
eventually for a physiological basis for psycho- 
analysis (e.g., 1920), Some contemporary investi- 
gators in the field of psychoanalysis believe that 
the time is now ripe to provide a better neuro- 
physiological anchorage for psychoanalytic propo- 
sitions, and their research endeavors illustrate this 
concern. Weiner and others (1957) were able to 
predict which of a number of inductees would 
become peptic ulcer casualties as a result of the 
strains of military service. They used data on 
serum pepsinogens in defining the sample, and 
then, using psychological information alone, pre- 
dicted that ten cases among a much larger num- 
ber would be most likely to develop ulcers during 
basic training. Of these, seven had proven ulcers 
before the end of training; of the remaining in- 
ductees in the sample, only two developed ulcers. 
Hence, the psychological tests not only had picked 
out the promising cases but had missed very few. 
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The psychological factors emphasized as predis- 
posing to ulcers were an intense need to maintain 
relations with others, a need to please and placate 
authority figures, and fears of expressing hostility 
or of experiencing loss. 

The newer physiological methods of studying 
dreams have made possible another contact be- 
tween experiment and psychoanalysis. Thus the 
function of dreams as tension reducers is sup- 
ported by studies of dream deprivation in which 
the sleeper “catches up” by dreaming more fre- 
quently on nights following those during which 
his dreaming has been interrupted [Dement 1960; 
see also DREAMS and PSYCHOSOMATIC ILLNESS]. 

Studies of motivational conflicts. _Psychoanaly- 
sis can be considered a motivational psychology 
with primary emphasis upon motivational conflicts 
and their consequences. These areas lend them- 
selves well to experimental study, including animal 
studies. One of the experimental studies of the 
derivatives of conflicting motives is that of Clark 
(1952), in which he aroused sexual motives by 
displaying nude pictures to college students and 
studied the overt and symbolic expression of sex 
under various conditions, including mild intoxi- 
cation at a fraternity beer party. He found that 
anxiety under ordinary circumstances (for ex- 
ample, being in a college classroom) inhibited 
manifest sexual expression but gave rise to in- 
creased symbolic expression of sex; the reverse 
occurred under the influence of alcohol—that is, 
there was more manifest sexual expression and 
less symbolic expression [see CONFLICT, article on 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS; MOTIVATION]. 

Studies of cognitive processes. There is by now 
a large literature based upon tachistoscopic per- 
ception and related methods, much of it motivated 
by an interest in psychoanalytic concepts. Many 
of the studies on tachistoscopic perception relevant 
to psychoanalysis were reviewed by Charles Fisher 
in the introduction to a monograph translating two 
classical studies (P6tzl et al. 1960). 

We may take as representative of these the study 
by Paul and Fisher (1959) which investigated 
the hypothesis that the exposure of a figured visual 
stimulus below the level of awareness would pro- 
duce images that would reflect, both directly and 
in transformed ways, the influence of the stimu- 
lus, its meanings, and its forms. The experimental 
procedure was to expose a simple double-profile 
figure within a circular outline at 1/100 of a 
second, slightly out of focus; this alternated with 
the exposure of a blank slide. After each exposure 
the subject was asked to draw whatever images 


came to mind. These drawings were then sorted 
by a number of experienced judges as more likely 
to have followed the figured stimulus or the blank 
one. The judges were only moderately successful, 
but taken together the results were highly signifi- 
cant statistically, indicating some influence from 
the exposed figure. From the published figures it 
is evident that there was little direct represen- 
tation of the exact figure as exposed; the most 
directly representative figures consisted of over- 
lapping or multiple circles. Some degree of 
transformation would, of course, be implied by 
psychoanalytic theory as well as by other theories 
[see ATTENTION and PERCEPTION, article on UN- 
CONSCIOUS PERCEPTION]. 

Studies of learning and retention. The concept 
of motivated forgetting is represented in psycho- 
analysis through some aspects of repression, in 
which memories, while active, are not available to 
direct recall. 

Clemes (1964) gave a Kent-Rosanoff test to 
subjects of known hypnotic susceptibility in order 
to find the words which in the normal waking state 
were affect-laden and caused difficulties in re- 
sponse (“complex indicators”), such as long re- 
action times. He hypothesized that these words 
should be appropriate targets for repression rela- 
tive to words more neutral for the subject. He 
tested the hypothesis by constructing for each sub- 
ject a list of words to be memorized, half neutral 
and half affect-laden for him. The list was memo- 
rized under hypnosis, and then the suggestion was 
given that half the words would be forgotten (post- 
hypnotic amnesia) until a release signal was given. 
Counting only the words that fitted the paradigm of 
repression (temporarily forgotten but recovered), 
he found that these were disproportionately the 
target words selected on the basis of the word 
association test. Thus hypnosis served conven- 
iently to test an appropriate hypothesis about 
repression. 

A study of associative priming by Schwartz 
and Rouse (1961) illustrates another convergence 
between research formulated within a psycho- 
analytic frame of reference and the kinds of study 
generally familiar within the laboratories of aca- 
demic psychology. These investigators found, for 
example, that in a test of immediate memory words 
that were forgotten had nevertheless “primed” 
their associates, so that the associated words were 
selected beyond chance expectation on a subse- 
quent recognition test from which the original 
stimulus words were omitted. Thus their results 
bear on free association in relation to recall, as 
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well as upon the experimental psychology of learn- 
ing, recall, and recognition. 

Maturation and development. Psychoanalysis 
is also a developmental psychology. The formal 
theory of psychosexual stages is well known, with 
the child experiencing and coping with various 
stages of development on the way to maturity (the 
characteristics of each of which have been cor- 
related under the general headings termed oral, 
anal, phallic, latency, and genital stages). The 
addition of the psychosocial stages by Erikson 
(1959) has enriched the theory, showing that 
eventually early identifications become welded into 
either a healthy or a pathological identity. He also 
carried the scheme through adolescence into later 
maturity. Erikson’s psychosocial scheme is an ap- 
pealing one, but so far it has received essentially 
literary treatment; it needs both theoretical and 
empirical clarification [see IDENTITY, PSYCHO- 
SOCIAL], 

The success with which Whiting and Child 
(1953) were able to predict, on the basis of re- 
ported child-rearing practices, certain beliefs about 
illness on the part of adults in many nonliterate 
cultures gives some support to the significance of 
early childhood in shaping personality structure. 
Of course, these same children are brought up 
by the very adults who trained them in childhood, 
so that the impact of their training is not over 
once and for all. A learning-theory interpretation 
fits the facts as well as a psychoanalytic one, 
and indeed, Whiting and Child use such an in- 
terpretation. Yet the influences they chose to 
study (feeding, toilet training, sex, aggression, 
dependency) have their origins in psychoanalytic 
modes of thought. The corresponding animal 
studies, initiated by Hunt (1941), showed that 
white rats which experienced early feeding frus- 
tration hoarded food excessively later on, when 
new frustrations presumably reactivated the early 
patterns of insecurity. 

The attempts to support psychoanalytic con- 
ceptions about the importance of breast feeding, 
weaning, toilet training, and the like have led to 
somewhat equivocal results, with Orlansky (1949) 
concluding from his review of cross-cultural data 
that the ground plan of formal psychosexual stages 
through which infantile libidinal drives are chan- 
neled is less satisfactory than some sort of 
sociocultural interpretation. However, it is clear 
that the answers have not all been found, and 
psychoanalysis has made an abiding contribution 
by calling attention to the significance of the early 
years and of appropriate mothering to personality 


development [see PERSONALITY, article on PERSON- 
ALITY DEVELOPMENT; SOCIALIZATION]. 

Personality structure, defenses, and cognitive 
styles. Psychoanalytic personality theory assumes 
that in the course of his history (particularly, but not 
exclusively, early history), the individual achieves 
a personality structure which is relatively stable. 
If some kinds of influences are extreme, a person- 
ality “syndrome” such as anal compulsivity may 
emerge, with the triad of traits—orderliness, 
stinginess, and obstinacy (Sears 1943). Another 
such syndrome is said to be the authoritarian per- 
sonality (Adorno et al. 1950). These personality 
structures are relatively stable, but may change 
slowly, as within a successful psychoanalysis. [See 
PERSONALITY, POLITICAL, article on CONSERVATISM 
AND RADICALISM.] 

Empirical assessment of personality structures, 
cognitive styles, defense preferences, and coping 
mechanisms has assumed large proportions, one 
evidence of it being the prominence of projective 
tests (Rorschach inkblots, the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test, Blacky dog pictures) designed to reveal 
aspects of the personality structure not always 
manifested in outward behavior [see DEFENSE 
MECHANISMS]. 

The literature on cognitive styles is represented 
by Witkin and others (1962) and by Gardner and 
others (1959). Witkin and his associates have been 
concerned with field dependency and field inde- 
pendency, aspects of cognition with personality 
correlates. Gardner and his associates have given 
more emphasis to such distinctions as that be- 
tween the sensitizers and the levelers. While these 
studies have a background in gestalt conceptions 
as well as in psychoanalytic ones, what makes 
them relevant to psychoanalysis is their demonstra- 
tion that personality structure and momentary 
needs affect cognitive activity. This is, of course, a 
prominent conception in psychoanalysis—as, for 
example, in rationalization and projection. 

Studies of a more ecological character are also 
possible, as in the investigations of differences in 
defense preferences of children of blue-collar work- 
ers and white-collar workers (Miller & Swanson 
1960). It is difficult to intervene experimentally 
in the upbringing of children to study the long- 
term effects, but it is possible to capitalize upon 
some naturally occurring events which produce 
similar data to those that would be obtained from 
a controlled experiment. One such naturally oc- 
curring event is the loss in childhood of a parent 
through death. The consequence of such a loss can 
be studied in groups as though an experiment had 
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been undertaken to see what happens to the child 
if a parent is permanently removed. Such studies 
have been done and through a combination of 
statistical and clinical observations have reached 
two major conclusions. First, the age at which a 
mother has been lost in childhood provides a tar- 
get date for personality disturbance or mental ill- 
ness, the illness being triggered when the child 
who suffered loss has grown to adulthood and has 
a child of the age at which the loss occurred (J. R. 
Hilgard & Newman 1959). Second, the incidences 
of certain mental illnesses, particularly schizo- 
phrenia, are related to these losses of a parent in 
childhood (J. R. Hilgard & Newman 1961). Such 
studies give support to the role of parents in normal 
personality development and to the reactivation at 
times of adult crisis of the stresses associated with 
periods of deprivation in childhood. 


Because too many inferences are involved it is 
not possible to draw up a scoreboard to mark the 
successes and failures of experiments in validating 
psychoanalytic propositions. However, those non- 
psychoanalysts who have summarized experi- 
mental investigations of psychoanalytic theories 
have found a great deal of the evidence favorable 
to psychoanalysis (Blum 1953; Farrell 1951; Hil- 
gard 1952; Hilgard & Bower 1966; Sarnoff 1962; 
Sears 1943). Unfortunately they have not been 
able to point to many experimental findings that 
have clarified and strengthened psychoanalysis, or, 
indeed, that have had much impact on either its 
theories or its practices. The full impact of experi- 
ment will not be felt until psychoanalysis is moved 
forward and enriched by the results that are re- 
ported, Experimental studies cannot be expected 
to do all the work of theoretical reconstruction as 
psychoanalysis advances and becomes assimilated 
within social science, but the interaction between 
experiment and theory should prove to be a vital 
part of that reconstruction. 

ERNEST R. HILGARD 


[Directly related are the entries EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN; 
MENTAL DISORDERS, article on EXPERIMENTAL STUDY. 
Other relevant material may be found in FANTASY; 
INTERVIEWING, article on THERAPEUTIC INTERVIEW- 
ING; OBSERVATION; PROJECTIVE METHODS.] 
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PSYCHOGENETICS 
See GENETICS, article on GENETICS AND BE- 


HAVIOR. 


PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 
See LANGUAGE, article on THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LANGUAGE; Linguistics, article on THE FIELD. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
See CULTURE AND PERSONALITY. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 
See under SYSTEMS ANALYSIS. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Psychological warfare is a term that came into 
vogue in the United States during World War ni to 
identify an activity as old as the history of conflict. 
Although the term gained wide currency in popu- 
lar and scientific discussions in the United States 
and Europe within a decade after the end of World 
War u, meanings ascribed to it were not always 
clear, and there were several views concerning its 
nature and scope. Some have limited its meaning 
to that range of activity which clearly falls within 
the jurisdiction of the armed forces and which is 
centered on the dissemination of propaganda to 
specified target audiences for the purpose of sup- 
porting the attainment of a given military mission. 
This view of psychological warfare, however, is too 
limited in scope for most journalists, politicians, 
and scholars who discuss the subject. 

As used in popular and scientific journals, a 
much wider variety of meanings has been attached 
to the term. First, there is the view that psycholog- 
ical warfare is the sum total of a nation’s efforts to 
influence the opinions and behavior of foreign 
peoples and governments in desired directions 
through means other than the employment of a 
nation’s political, economic, and military resources. 
Those who subscribe to this view generally agree 
that propaganda is the principal, but not the sole, 
ingredient of psychological warfare. 

Second, there is the view that psychological war- 
fare involves an even wider range of activity, in- 
cluding symbolic acts of violence and terror de- 
signed to intimidate or to persuade an adversary 
to adjust his behavior. Those who hold to this view 
of psychological warfare would include within its 
scope various undercover activities such as espio- 
nage and subversion, assassinations and other 
forms of terrorism, and censorship, when they are 
designed to mold the opinion or behavior of specific 
groups. 

A third view holds that the term includes such 
activities as the premeditated twisting of personal- 
ity through techniques popularly described as 
“brainwashing,” hypnosis, and the employment of 
psychopharmaceutical agents allegedly used by 
some communist states [see BRAINWASHING]. 

There is still a fourth view, which holds that 
psychological warfare includes the molding of pub- 
lic attitudes of one’s own people and extends across 
the spectrum of political—military action to hit-and- 


run guerrilla raids and other acts of a paramilitary 
character conducted in enemy rear areas. Thus, 
at times the term has been used as though it were 
synonymous with political indoctrination or orien- 
tation, political persuasion, indirect aggression, 
“protracted conflict,” or a “strategy of subversion.” 

In the twenty years that followed the end of 
World War n, doctrine concerning psychological 
warfare in the United States and western Europe 
—its nature, its uses, and its role in modern inter- 
national relations—tended to coalesce to form a 
consensus. Thus, increasingly, those who discuss 
it accept the basic conclusion that unless a tech- 
nique involves the premeditated manipulation of 
opinion through the use of one or more of the 
media of communications it does not involve psy- 
chological warfare. 


History 

The British military analyst and historian J. F.C. 
Fuller is believed to have been the first to employ 
the term “psychological warfare’—in 1920—al- 
though the activities it describes go back to ancient 
times. In discussing implications to be drawn from 
World War 1 advances in military technology, he 
suggested that traditional means of warfare may in 
time be “replaced by a purely psychological war- 
fare, wherein weapons are not even used or battle- 
fields sought . . . but [rather] . . . the corruption of 
the human reason, the dimming of the human in- 
tellect, and the disintegration of the moral and 
spiritual life of one nation by the influence of the 
will of another is accomplished” (1920, p. 320). 
Fuller's use of the term at the time attracted no 
unusual attention in either British or American 
military and scholarly circles. Twenty years later, 
as the British were “tooling up” for a propaganda 
effort similar to the one that General Fuller had 
forecast, they adopted the expression “political war- 
fare.” Only in January 1940 did the term come into 
American use, when an article was published en- 
titled “Psychological Warfare and How to Wage It.” 
Over a year later the Committee for National Mo- 
rale used the term in the title of a book (Farago & 
Gittler 1942) but ascribed to it a meaning far dif- 
ferent from that in postwar usage. 

During World War ni “psychological warfare” was 
widely used to denote the organization and, more 
especially, the activity of propagandists who served 
with or supported the U.S. armed forces. But the 
term was not generally applied to broader, longer- 
range propaganda efforts. “Information,” “strategic 
services,” and “political warfare” were preferred 
and were used in titles and names of agencies, e.g., 
Coordinator of Information (COI), Ministry of In- 


formation, Office of Strategic Services (OSS), ete. 
The major British agency for the overseas effort 
that was later described as psychological warfare 
was the Political Warfare Executive (PWE). In the 
United States the civilian-directed effort was en- 
trusted to the Office of War Information (OWI). 

The psychological warfare support provided U.S. 
and allied combat forces during World War n, 
while significant, was largely the result of ad hoc 
improvisations. Neither the Americans nor the Brit- 
ish had made plans before the war to employ com- 
bat propaganda, Civilian propagandists from the 
OWI and PWE were casually included among 
Eisenhower's forces and organized into propa- 
ganda units and staff sections. Later on, experience 
gained in Africa induced General Eisenhower to 
create a special staff section for psychological war- 
fare at his headquarters in Europe. The British and 
American personnel from both civilian and military 
agencies were selected, trained, and assigned to 
army group, field army, and army corps head- 
quarters. Psychological warfare operations in the 
action against Japan were even more improvised: 
the OWI sent small civilian staffs to major rear- 
area headquarters—Hawaii, Australia, China, and 
India, In every instance they first had to convince 
the theater commander that psychological warfare 
could make a contribution to victory; next they had 
to induce military commands to assign qualified 
personnel to ad hoc units; and then it was neces- 
sary to win the cooperation of combat commanders 
to enable these units to praciice their skills. Psycho- 
logical warfare units were generally attached to 
intelligence sections, Propaganda operations were 
therefore seldom adequately integrated into opera- 
tional plans and were generally employed in addi- 
tion to, not as a part of, regular military operations. 
The War Department in Washington assigned 
headquarters personnel to monitor overseas opera- 
tions only intermittently, and even then no opera- 
tional or planning function was performed for the 
overseas commands, The impetus and planning for 
the use of psychological warfare in overseas areas 
came from those within each command; the pat- 
tern of organization, therefore, varied from one 
theater of operations to another. 

After the war all psychological warfare units and 
special staff sections were disbanded. The Office of 
War Information was dissolved, and a greatly cur- 
tailed foreign information service was established 
in September 1945 by executive order as an interim 
operation under State Department auspices, In 
1948 Congress first authorized its continuance. 
Thus the civilian-sponsored program remained un- 
der direct State Department jurisdiction until 1953, 
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when the U.S. Information Agency (USIA) was 
established as a quasi-autonomous organization, 

During the years that the foreign information 
program remained under State Department juris- 
diction, it increasingly became the practice for the 
general public to describe its operations as psycho- 
logical warfare. With the increased tensions grow- 
ing out of the “cold war,” the outbreak of conflict 
in Korea, and the launching of a “great new cam- 
paign of truth,” by President Truman in 1950, 
there was recognition of a need for a new instru- 
ment to coordinate the overseas propaganda effort 
of the several departments and agencies involved. 
It was natural, in view of the growing acceptance 
of the term psychological warfare, for a term like 
psychological strategy to be adopted to label the 
agency given responsibility for the coordination of 
the over-all foreign information program, In Au- 
gust 1950 President Truman established a national 
Psychological Strategy Board (PSB) to coordinate 
“foreign information and psychological strategy” 
where more than one agency was involved. In 
1953 the PSB was replaced by an Operations Co- 
ordinating Board, which in turn was abolished by 
President Kennedy in 1961. 


Modern doctrine and methods 


Relatively early in the Korean War the U.S. 
Army created, as a special staff section, the Office 
of the Chief of Psychological Warfare (OCPW) 
and a center and school in North Carolina for the 
codification of doctrine and the training of mili- 
tary personnel in what came to be called, in short, 
“psywar.” With the establishment of OCPW and a 
psywar center and school, interest in psychological 
warfare spread throughout the U.S. armed forces. 
With increased interest came new concepts, defini- 
tions, and a crystallization of doctrine. Psycholog- 
ical warfare, as previously defined, gave way to new 
terms— psychological operations (psyops) and psy- 
chological activities, Psyops were defined as polit- 
ical, military, economic, and ideological actions 
planned and conducted to create in enemy, hostile, 
neutral, or friendly foreign groups emotions, atti- 
tudes, or behavior favorable to the accomplishment 
of national objectives. 

The American approach to psychological war- 
fare that grew out of World War n and the cold 
war experience has had a significant impact on the 
thought and behavior of allied nations. The Amer- 
ican term psychological warfare has largely dis- 
placed terms these nations previously used. More 
important than this, however, is the widespread 
recognition now given to the need for specially 
trained and equipped units to conduct psycholog- 
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ical warfare operations in time of crisis. In pre- 
paring for this responsibility, many nations have 
sent officer personnel to the United States for spe- 
cialized training in American military schools. 

Modern psychological warfare on both the na- 
tional level and within the armed services differs 
markedly from propaganda operations conducted 
in the past during times of national crisis in sev- 
eral ways. First, there is official recognition that 
the psychological warfare element, taken in its 
broadest sense, is one of four major forces em- 
ployed during both peace and war to give max- 
imum support to policies in order to increase the 
probabilities and favorable consequences of vic- 
tory and lessen chances of defeat. Thus, in the 
highest councils of government the psychological 
factor in international relations is considered along 
with political, economic, and military factors in 
making major foreign policy decisions. 

Second, technological advances in the science of 
communications have made available to the mod- 
ern propagandist a variety of means for reaching 
audiences that previously could only have been 
reached after great effort and much uncertainty. 
Short-wave radio transmitters and receivers, films, 
the growing distribution of television outlets, and 
the availability of high-speed printing presses com- 
bine to increase the likelihood that any given audi- 
ence a propagandist desires to reach can be exposed 
to the message he wants it to receive. 

Third, modern developments in public opinion 
polling, audience sampling, panel interviewing, in- 
telligence analysis, and the new techniques for as- 
sessing cultural traits of foreign groups enable one 
to make more accurate predictions of group and 
mass behavior. Thus it is possible for modern psy- 
chological warfare operations to be more nearly 
manageable and predictable than were the hit- 
or-miss operations of the past. 

Communications media. The choice of commu- 
nications media for psychological warfare opera- 
tions depends on the target audience to be addressed 
and the time one has to prepare and deliver the 
message. In combat situations, printed leaflets and 
newssheets disseminated by airdrops and voice 
broadcasts amplified by electronic loudspeakers are 
the most commonly employed media. Operations 
conducted from areas farther to the rear or to audi- 
ences far removed from combat zones utilize mo- 
bile and fixed long-wave and medium-wave radio 
transmitters. 

Media employed in strategic or national-level 
operations are commonly classified as either slow 
or fast. Slow media include news magazines, books, 
pamphlets, motion picture films, and lectures. 


They are so described because there is a consider- 
able time lag between the sending and the receiv- 
ing of the message. Fast media are those that rely 
largely on electronic communications. In addition 
to short-wave radio broadcasts, fast media include 
carefully timed statements by statesmen deemed to 
be of sufficient interest to be picked up and trans- 
mitted as news and a daily news file transmitted 
by wireless to overseas outlets for local dissemina- 
ation. 

Intelligence requirements. Intelligence require- 
ments for effective psychological warfare opera- 
tions are both enormous and varied. There are 
three major types of intelligence required. The first 
is background data, in great detail, concerning the 
predispositions and vulnerabilities of the target or 
targets to be addressed. This type of intelligence is 
described as target analysis. A second type of in- 
telligence needed is that employed in propaganda 
output. The writings, press releases, and speeches 
of leading adversaries are thus combed for mate- 
rial that can be usefully employed against the tar- 
get. Finally, it is necessary to provide a means for 
checking the results of one’s work. Is the message 
getting through? Is it clearly understood? In what 
ways can a more favorable response be elicited? 
Answers to these and other questions are sought by 
such means as are appropriate to the situation. In 
time of conflict, and with respect to closed socie- 
ties, it is sometimes necessary to employ clandes- 
tine means for gathering data to assess effective- 
ness. With respect to societies more or less open 
to direct approach, variations of techniques em- 
ployed in domestic public opinion polling and mar- 
ket surveys may be employed. 

In both World War ni and the Korean War, care- 
fully selected panels of prisoners of war were found 
to be useful in pretesting and post-testing messages 
and in making critiques of the format of presen- 
tation or the media of communications. Where 
such panels were used, extreme care had to be 
taken to insure that they were as nearly representa- 
tive as possible of target groups yet to be addressed. 
Furthermore, the fact that prisoners had either 
defected or had been captured set them apart from 
those still within enemy ranks, and great care had 
to be taken in extrapolating findings based on such 
groups [see INTELLIGENCE, POLITICAL AND MILI- 
TARY]. 

Research. Recognition of the need for psycho- 
logical warfare target intelligence in both depth 
and breadth has had a great impact on American 
social science scholarship in the period since the 
outbreak of the Korean War. Social scientists in the 
United States, since 1950, have devoted consider- 


ably more attention to studies of elites, would-be 
elites, and communications and other behavioral 
patterns in foreign societies than in any previous 
period. Great attention has been given to the iden- 
tification of research criteria of significance in the 
study of alien cultures. Likewise, great effort has 
been devoted to the systematic development of 
more sophisticated tools for the effective identifica- 
tion and assessment of such material as is useful 
to psychological warfare practitioners. [See Com- 
MUNICATION, MASS.] 

Since 1950 the national government, through the 
facilities of the State Department, the Agency for 
International Development (AID), and its prede- 
cessors, the USIA and the three service branches of 
the Defense Department, has subsidized univer- 
sity groups, individuals, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions to undertake specific research projects that 
might not otherwise have been undertaken, or 
tailored them to meet the needs of the so-called 
“psychological warfare community.” 

From the findings of this government-sponsored 
and other research there has emerged a clearer 
understanding of the requirements for an effective 
psychological warfare effort in times of peace and 
of crisis. Whatever media of communications are 
employed, psychological warfare can contribute to 
the attainment of a nation’s objectives only if the 
messages transmitted are credible, clearly under- 
stood, and seek to elicit a response within the ca- 
pability of the target audience. 

What is credible is not to be equated necessarily 
with truth, What is credible to any given audience 
is what it believes to be true, not what is in fact 
true. Credibility is a complex goal and not easily 
achieved. What is credible is determined by the 
audience, not the content of a message. The de- 
velopment of credibility thus must be constantly 
and persistently pursued in every psychological 
warfare campaign. Without this important element 
much of a propagandist’s effort will go for nought. 


WILLIAM E. DAUGHERTY 


[See also COMMUNICATION, POLITICAL; PROPAGANDA; 
War.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Five major fields of psychology are described 
under this heading; other major fields are described 
under CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY; COUNSELING PSY- 
CHOLOGY; EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY; LEARNING; 
PERCEPTION; PERSONALITY; SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
The subject matter traditionally referred to as ex- 
perimental psychology is found in the article on 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY under this heading, 
as well as in DRIVES; EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN; For- 
GETTING; LEARNING; MOTIVATION; PERCEPTION; 
THINKING. Important and large-scale psychological 
theories are discussed in FIELD THEORY; GESTALT 
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THEORY; LEARNING, articles on CLASSICAL CON- 
DITIONING and INSTRUMENTAL LEARNING; LEARN- 
ING THEORY; PSYCHOANALYSIS; THINKING, article 
On COGNITIVE ORGANIZATION AND PROCESSES. 
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I. COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


1. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
III. CONSTITUTIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
IV. EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


v. APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


I 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


Comparative psychology is concerned with the 
behavior of different species of living organisms. 
While some work is occasionally done with plant 
life, the field is typically limited to the behavior 
of animals, Its investigations lead to the specifica- 
tion of similarities and differences in behavior be- 
tween species. These findings are of interest be- 
cause it is assumed that they are correlated with 
the animals’ positions on the phylogenetic scale. 
Interspecific comparisons should thus provide a 
means of relating an animal's behavior to its evo- 
lutionary background and contribute an important 
kind of information to psychology. 

The accomplishments of the field have not, thus 
far, completely matched expectations. During the 
past century a vast amount of data on the behavior 
of infrahuman animals has been accumulated, but 
only a small fraction of this information has been 
used, or indeed proven useful, for comparative 
purposes. This has led some to deny the existence 
of comparative psychology as a distinct content 
area, and many more have used the title simply 
as the name for a method of study. 

Since World War 0, interest in comparative psy- 
chology has increased sharply. Some of the current 
trends in thinking and research that are beginning 
to revitalize comparative psychology will be pre- 
sented in the sections below. For the purpose of 
this introduction, however, a few comments on 
some of the major characteristics of the field are 
in order. 

(1) The term comparative psychology has often 
been used indiscriminately to include all work done 
on the behavior of infrahuman animals. Such 
animals are frequently used in behavioral studies 
because it is impractical, for economic or humani- 
tarian reasons, to use human subjects and because 
the use of animals may be necessary in order to 
achieve an acceptable level of experimental con- 
trol. There is nothing inherent in this practice 


to justify calling it comparative psychology. Such 
studies typically have as their objective the anal- 
ysis of a particular behavioral process, the animal 
subject being nothing more than a convenient ve- 
hicle for that behavior. The assumption implicit 
in this procedure is that the principles of behavior 
found in a particular species are relevant for all 
animals. This assumption is tempered somewhat 
by the circumstances that mammals are commonly 
used in such studies and that generalizations are 
usually made only to other mammals. Neverthe- 
less, the assumption remains, even though it is this 
very assumption that comparative psychology is 
supposed to test. The point is, then, that some of 
what has been called comparative psychology is 
not only not comparative psychology but, in addi- 
tion, assumes the validity of the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis on which the rationale for a comparative 
psychology is based. 

(2) A second characteristic of comparative 
psychology is related to the first: from the begin- 
ning, comparative psychology has been highly an- 
thropocentric in its orientation. In spite of the 
fact that man may be looked upon as just another 
species in the study of the evolution of behavior, 
he has not often been viewed in that way. Instead, 
comparative psychology has concentrated on the 
goal of achieving a better understanding of man 
through the study of the behavior of lower animals. 
This goal, which provided the original raison d'être 
for comparative psychology in Darwin’s time, has 
continued to overshadow all others throughout the 
history of the field. 

(3) The application of comparative method- 
ology in comparative psychology has been very 
different from its application in other biological 
fields. For example, in classical zoological work con- 
cerned with the phylogenetic development of struc- 
ture and function, comparisons are typically made 
between species within a genus. Except in the 
growing field of behavior genetics, little behavioral 
work has been done within genera and interspecific 
comparisons are usually made only across broad 
taxonomic groups—for example, a species of fish is 
compared with an amphibian, a reptile, or a mam- 
mal. The comparative psychologist’s procedure is 
thus quite gross; he tends to select animals that 
are representative of relatively large morphological 
differences along the phylogenetic continuum. 
Therefore, the relationships sought by the com- 
parative psychologist between an animal's evolu- 
tionary background and its behavior are of a very 
general nature. He justifies this approach by point- 
ing out that his major interest is in the causal 


analysis of behavior and only secondarily in the 
origins of behavior. Most of his data are relevant 
only to the former question. This approach is thus 
quite different from that of the ethologist, whose 
interest extends beyond causal analysis to include 
a primary concern with the evolutionary origins 
and adaptive significance of behavior. In ethology 
intrageneric comparisons have been used success- 
fully in the identification and study of homologous 
behavior patterns. 

(4) Finally, since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, comparative psychology has limited 
itself mainly to laboratory investigations. This 
practice developed out of a reaction against the 
anecdotal nature of much of the data collected 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
These attempts to put behavior in a test tube, and 
to achieve rigorous experimental control, have 
been successful in producing reliable data and in 
reducing the teleological interpretations made by 
many early investigators. Comparative psycholo- 
gists have been criticized on the grounds that many 
of their behavioral testing procedures, since they 
ignore the natural history of their subjects, do not 
provide an adequate sampling of the animal's be- 
havioral repertoires and may actually yield spuri- 
ous results because they impose conditions that 
strain or exceed the limits of the animal’s capaci- 
ties to respond. In response to this criticism, there 
has been a trend toward obtaining more and better 
information about an animals behavior capacities 
before bringing it into the laboratory. The empha- 
sis on laboratory experimentation continues, how- 
ever, and the use of field studies and investigation 
of behavior under conditions and situations de- 
signed to give the animal full opportunity to ex- 
press his “natural” responses serve to complement, 
rather than to supplant, the laboratory work. 


Historical aspects 

It has been pointed out that man’s interest in 
animal behavior is very nearly as old as man him- 
self and that such information may well have been 
essential in order for man to eat and to avoid being 
eaten (Hale 1962). From a philosophical point of 
view, Aristotle taught that human and infrahuman 
behavior can be directly compared, that such char- 
acteristics as “gentleness or fierceness, mildness 
or cross temper, courage or timidity, fear or confi- 
dence, high spirit . . . or low cunning, and... 
sagacity” can be observed in animals below man 
(Historia animalium 588a). Such a belief was 
almost certainly a product of Aristotle’s rational 
approach to man and nature rather than the re- 
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sult of the application of the observational tech- 
niques he defended in other connections. Aristotle’s 
view yielded to the doctrine of “special creation” 
and the belief in qualitative differences between 
animals and men. It was not until this latter belief 
was challenged by the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion that the seeds were sown for the development 
of contemporary comparative psychology. 

The Darwinian theory denied the “special crea- 
tion” explanation of the origin of man, erased the 
Cartesian dichotomy between besouled man and 
the soulless and mindless animal, and thus ele- 
vated the importance of animal study as a source 
of data for supporting evolutionary hypotheses. In 
order to demonstrate evolutionary continuity, it 
was necessary to show that man possessed many 
of the simpler, “brute” instincts present in lower 
animals and to show that these animals, in turn, 
exhibited capacities for reasoning, emotional be- 
havior, social organization, and communication. 
That man and animals possess the simpler forms 
of behavior in common was never a matter of seri- 
ous controversy, although later debates over the 
validity of the instinct concept are related to this 
question. Of greater importance was the search for 
higher mental processes in infrahuman animals. 
Examples of the first attempts to gather this sort 
of data are to be found in the writings of G. J. 
Romanes (1883). Such materials were largely 
anecdotal, however, and were harshly criticized 
because neither the validity of the observations 
reported nor the adequacy of the resulting inter- 
pretations could be checked by other workers. 
Demonstration of evolutionary principles was more 
a matter of anthropomorphic argument than scien- 
tifically derived fact. 

Within experimental psychology, Wundt had 
championed the comparison of the behavior of 
man and animals as a means of better understand- 
ing man ([{1864-1865] 1907, pp. 11, 340). Wundt 
thus threw the weight of his authority and position 
in psychology behind any future movement mak- 
ing the psychology of animals respectable. [See 
WunptT.] 

It was in this context that comparative psy- 
chology emerged as a highly anthropomorphic, 
anthropocentric area of investigation. The first 
major modification of this approach occurred in 
the 1890s. Loeb’s tropism theory (1918), while 
not denying the animal mind, represented a return 
to the mechanistic view of Descartes. In 1894 C. 
Lloyd Morgan’s “canon” appeared. This was a for- 
mulation of the principle of parsimony for the in- 
terpretation of animal behavior: “In no case may 
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we interpret an action as the outcome of the exer- 
cise of a higher psychical faculty, if it can be in- 
terpreted as the outcome of the exercise of one 
which stands lower in the psychological scale” 
(11894) 1906, p. 53). 

Together, Loeb and Morgan may be regarded as 
the fathers of scientific comparative psychology. 
Their writings stressed an objective approach and 
pointed the way to the use of experimental pro- 
cedures in gathering data on animals (Warden 
1927). It is important to note, however, that while 
anecdotalism was eliminated, the questions under 
study changed very little. Despite the new experi- 
mental fervor, investigators were still primarily 
concerned with describing the animal mind or 
consciousness, and with charting its evolutionary 
course. It was not until the arrival of behaviorism, 
some twenty years later, that the subject matter of 
comparative psychology shifted from the study of 
consciousness and volitional choice to the study 
of behavior qua behavior, 

In the meantime, another development had oc- 
curred which was to have an important influence 
on the developing field. Thorndike, in his Animal 
Intelligence: Experimental Studies, came to the 
conclusion that all vertebrates “manifest funda- 
mentally the same sort of intellectual life” ([1898— 
1901] 1911, p. 283), He found no important dif- 
ferences in the manner in which fish, reptiles, 
birds, and mammals learned the solutions to prob- 
lems. The difference between a fish and a monkey 
was quantitative rather than qualitative—the mon- 
key could form more complex associations more 
quickly and could retain them better than the fish. 
Man’s intellect was said to be a further elabora- 
tion of the same sort of associative processes. This 
hypothesis was emphasized by Watson, and many 
came to accept the idea that the laws of learning 
were fixed and that there were no qualitative dis- 
continuities in animal learning. This belief justi- 
fied the use of rats and other infrahuman animals 
as human surrogates and tended to discourage 
comparative research. [See WATSON; THORNDIKE. ] 

Not everyone accepted Thorndike’s conclusion, 
and some argued that although animals might not 
differ much in the capacity for simple associative 
learning, they might show significant differences 
on more complex tasks involving ideational or sym- 
bolic processes. Animals were tested on delayed 
response, double alternation, multiple choice, in- 
sight, and other such problems. Unfortunately, dif- 
ficulties in providing standardized test situations 
and finding methods of quantifying the data were 
never resolved. By 1940 this approach had about 
died out. In consequence, at least in the United 


States, the study of animal behavior no longer 
carried the flavor of a comparative approach. 

A paper by Beach (1950) appeared as a protest 
against the then unsatisfactory status of compara- 
tive psychology. It had become almost exclusively 
limited to studies of the animal, with few, if any, 
applications of comparative methodologies. Ani- 
mals were used as tools, or instruments, for the 
testing of different hypotheses about behavior that 
could not be tested on human subjects. 

With the publication of Tinbergen’s The Study 
of Instinct (1951) psychologists in the United 
States became increasingly aware of studies con- 
ducted by European scholars who referred to their 
area of research as ethology. The rapid postwar 
development of the field of ethology exerted a most 
important influence on the course of comparative 
psychology. These students of animal behavior 
were not interested in stopping with causal anal- 
yses of behavior. Their major objective was the 
determination of the way in which behavior 
evolved, and to this end they stressed the adaptive 
significance of certain species-specific behavior 
patterns. Presumably behavioral differences can 
arise in two ways: through genetic transmission 
during the evolution of the species and through 
learning during the ontogeny of the individual. For 
the ethologists, the most important behavioral 
elements were the highly stereotyped, relatively un- 
modifiable motor patterns, which were presumed 
to be innate and which were held to be the key to 
the evolution of behavior. These concepts, and the 
theories of instinctive behavior that were derived 
from them, clashed violently with the ideas of 
American psychologists who emphasized the impor- 
tance of environment and experience. The past 
ten years, beginning with Lehrman’s criticism 
(1953) of Lorenz’ instinct theory, have witnessed 
a lively international debate between psychology 
and ethology. [For a typical rebuttal by the etholo- 
gists, see Eibl-Eibesfeldt & Kramer 1958, pp. 204- 
207; see also ETHOLOGY.] 

Both fields have benefited from this debate. Fol- 
lowing the lead of the psychologists, ethologists 
are now showing serious concern with the ontogeny 
of behavior, while ethology has stimulated psychol- 
ogy to a renewed interest in the field of behavior 
genetics. All the differences between the two have 
not yet been resolved. Arguments concerning the 
innateness of behavior, for example, may be ex- 
pected to persist for some time. 

These two events, Beach’s protest on the nega- 
tive side and the work of the ethologists on the 
positive side, have helped to revive interest in com- 
parative psychology among American students. 


Evolution—structure and function 


An increase in behavioral capacity presumably 
accompanies an increase in anatomical complex- 
ity. This generalization is usually true, although in 
some cases the presence of structural elements may 
have no apparent behavioral significance. For ex- 
ample, despite the presence of color receptors in 
the eye of the cat, it has been extremely difficult 
to demonstrate that this animal has functional 
color vision, Futhermore, an increase in behavioral 
complexity may appear without any apparent 
accompanying structural changes. Resolution of 
these problems will be, at least in part, dependent 
upon the development of better tests of behavioral 
“complexity” and upon improvement of anatomical, 
physiological, and chemical techniques applicable 
to the identification of structural changes in de- 
velopment. 

With respect to the evolution of behavior, the 
problem of relating structure and function is diffi- 
cult when function is defined in terms of the molar 
classifications that behavior psychologists gen- 
erally use, such as learning, motivation, perception, 
etc. (In contrast, ethologists have emphasized a 
molecular behavioral unit, the “fixed action pat- 
tern,” in their more successful attempts to trace 
the evolution of some aspects of behavior: e.g., 
Lorenz 1958.) 

Since behavior does not exist in fossil form, an 
additional difficulty is that evidence for the evolu- 
tionary course of behavior is necessarily indirect. 
It must also be recognized that the behaviors avail- 
able for study are exhibited by highly specialized 
creatures that structurally, and presumably be- 
haviorally as well, differ considerably from the 
ancestral source of the evolutionary branch. [See 
EvoLution, especially the article on EVOLUTION 
AND BEHAVIOR. | 

Comparative psychologists have tended to em- 
phasize central, as opposed to peripheral, mecha- 
nisms. Within any broad taxonomic group, such as 
a phylum, or even a class, there typically exists a 
tremendous range of sensory and motor develop- 
ment. For example, the visual systems of coelente- 
rates range from pigmented dermal spots to rela- 
tively sophisticated lens eyes (Maier & Schneirla 
1935). Across phyla there are many instances in 
which a particular representative of a “lower” posi- 
tion may be better equipped for receiving a partic- 
ular kind of energy than a representative of a 
“higher” group; for example, many arthropods have 
color vision, while many mammals apparently do 
not. While a number of investigators have been 
interested in the functional correlates of different 
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types of peripheral systems, those psychologists 
who study learning, motivation, and perception 
stress the role of the central nervous system and 
typically concern themselves only with making 
certain that sensory information is reaching the 
animal and that the overt responses being meas- 
ured are within its behavioral repertoire. Their 
interest is in how the animal uses the information 
it receives and in what effect the information has 
on the response system. They usually assume some 
sort of intervening process, or processes, mediated 
by the internuncial structures of the organism. 
“Intelligence” is typically thought of as such a cen- 
tral process that is highly correlated with the level 
of neural organization possessed by the organism. 
This is the working hypothesis behind much of 
American comparative psychology [see “Learning,” 
below; see also NERVOUS SYSTEM, article on STRUC- 
TURE AND FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN; SENSES.] 

These factors go a long way toward explaining 
the fact that in comparative psychology com- 
parisons are typically made across broad groups, 
a procedure that is not employed by the zoological 
taxonomist and one that is not very useful for the 
delineation of the phyletic history of a given bit 
of behavior. The procedure may be justified, how- 
ever, on the grounds that these are comparisons 
between representatives of different levels of neural 
organization and that this is a most useful type 
of information, particularly when one considers 
the categories of behavior in which the psychologist 
is most typically interested. 


Instinct, ontogeny, and motivation 

Instinct. Beginning in the 1920s the entire dis- 
cipline of psychology underwent what has been 
called the “anti-instinct” revolt (Beach 1955). The 
major objection was to the use of instinct as an 
explanatory concept. It was pointed out that calling 
a behavior an instinct did not in any way demon- 
strate the causes of that behavior and that the use 
of such a label tended to keep people from doing 
the research necessary to determine causal factors. 
It was felt that if such research were done, the 
behavior would prove amenable to analysis in be- 
havioristic terms and that the instinct concept was 
superfluous (Kuo 1924). In support of this posi- 
tion, it was possible to point to work such as that 
of Kuo (1930), who analyzed the rat-killing “in- 
stinct” of the cat and showed it to be heavily. 
dependent upon the past history of the organism. 
The cat’s behavior, with respect to rats, could be 
modified extensively, and a wide range of respon- 
ses to rodents could be developed. This and similar 
studies fit well with the contemporary behavioristic 
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emphasis upon behavioral plasticity and the impor- 
tance of experience and learning. In terms of the 
interests of psychologists, many “instinctive” be- 
haviors could be considered as little more than 
special applications of the principles being gener- 
ated in the learning laboratories. The net result of 
all this was to banish the instinct concept from 
psychology. Along with it, with a few significant 
exceptions, went most of the interest in behavior 
genetics and in the study of behavioral constancy. 
Conceptually, the essential importance of accept- 
ing an epigenetic interpretation of instinctive 
behaviors, an interpretation that stresses the inter- 
action between heredity and environment, was 
recognized (Carmichael 1927). In actual fact, 
psychologists emphasized experiential factors to 
the exclusion of almost everything else. 

In the 1950s the debate over the instinct concept 
arose once more, stimulated in large part by the 
work of the ethologists. The central question again 
was whether or not instinct, if there was such a 
thing, was a meaningful class of behavior. Instinc- 
tive behavior, defined essentially as the product of 
innate neural patterns laid down by the genetic 
constitution of the organism, was the basic behav- 
ioral datum for the program of the ethologists. 
Given the evolutionary interests of ethology, be- 
havior that was typical of a species commanded 
its greatest attention. [See INSTINCT.] 

American psychologists once again reacted neg- 
atively to the instinct concept and again defended 
the hypothesis of an interaction between genetic 
constitution and experience; “instinct” could not 
be either learned or inherited. As has been noted, 
the net result of the entire debate was a shift of 
emphasis to studies of the ontogeny of behavior 
and a reawakened interest in behavior genetics. 
[See GENETICS, article on GENETICS AND BEHAVIOR. | 

An example of the contemporary American ap- 
proach to the study of instinctive, or species-typical, 
behavior patterns is the work of Lehrman on the 
analysis of the reproductive behaviors of the ring 
dove (for summaries of this work, see Lehrman 
1932; 1964). He has been able to demonstrate 
experimentally several of the mechanisms by which 
hormonal-environmental interactions give rise to 
the expression of complete behavior patterns. In 
doing this, Lehrman (1962) has called attention 
to the fact that experience may have an effect on 
behavior—by altering rates of growth, producing 
changes in sensitivity, facilitating behaviors that 
occur later in a sequence, etc.—which does not fit 
the standard definitions of “learning,” but which 
nevertheless can be crucial for the normal develop- 


ment of the behavior pattern. The generalization is 
drawn that learning and heredity cannot be mean- 
ingfully distinguished, and the traditional view that 
learning is dominant in higher animals and in- 
stinct in lower animals is no longer considered 
valid by most investigators. Some, however, still 
find the dichotomy useful (e.g., Thorpe 1956). 
Schneirla puts the situation in these words: 


. . . heredity influences all behaviour in all animals, 
its influence is more direct in some animals (evidently 
the more primitive) than in others and may be very 
different on different phyletic levels. . . . [It is] likely 
that behaviour evolves through new and increasingly 
complex reorientations, with the old rebuilt and ex- 
tended in terms of the new, [rather] than through the 
replacement of the “innate” by the “learned.” 

. . . [It] is therefore probable that the relationship 
of behaviour to survival, always important in evolu- 
tion, is very different on various phyletic levels. As it 
is realized that assumptions of innateness in apposi- 
tion to the acquired can explain no activity, increasing 
emphasis is placed upon the need for analytical inves- 
tigation. (1963, p. 692) 


Ontogeny. In addition to the ontogenetic ap- 
proach, which constitutes the mainstream of Amer- 
ican comparative psychologists’ work with species- 
typical behavior patterns, there is a continuing 
interest in ontogenetic development for its own 
sake. This is reminiscent of the traditional stress 
by Freud and Watson on the effects of the early 
history of the organism. 

Beach and Jaynes (1954) cite the following 
examples of animal studies in this area that serve 
as an indication of the scope of the work on the 
effect of early experience: rats, pigeons, and chim- 
panzees, raised in darkness, exhibit marked but not 
permanent disturbances in later visual adjust- 
ments; the appearance of normal motor activities 
in chimpanzees raised under conditions of restrict- 
ed movement is temporarily delayed; chickens 
raised in the dark and prevented from pecking are 
less accurate in pecking but rapidly improve with 
practice; some evidence of a “need to suck” is 
reported when puppies are deprived of the sucking 
activity; the effects that depriving infant rats of 
food and water has on their hoarding of food and 
water as adults are somewhat ambiguous; €86- 
laying behavior in some species of insects can be 
elicited by other than the normal host when they 
are raised on a nonpreferred host; mating behavior 
in certain species of fish, ring doves, and pigeons 
can be elicited by a species different from their own 
when the former are raised alone or with the for- 
eign species; reproductive behavior of such mam- 
mals as rats, the American bison, antelopes, and 


others is modified under conditions of captivity; 
species recognition and gregariousness in insects, 
birds, and domestic chicks are subject to modifica- 
tion through early experiences, as is song acquisi- 
tion in birds; social behaviors in the dog, in the 
lambs of both wild and tame sheep, and in chim- 
panzees are all modifiable during early infancy; 
wildness and aggressiveness, and the ability to 
adapt to differing learning situations, in rats have 
been modified by “gentling” procedures and by 
varying the type of environmental conditions pres- 
ent during infancy. 

Contemporary examples of research in this area, 
to mention only a few, are the work of Scott and 
Marston (1950) on the effects of early experience 
on the development of adult behavior in dogs, 
which called attention to the presence of critical 
periods in that development; the studies of imprint- 
ing, which also emphasized the critical-period con- 
cept (see Hess 1959); the studies of stress effects 
(e.g., Levine 1962); and Harlow’s (1958 ) work on 
affectional responses in infant monkeys. 

A model proposed by Fuller and Waller (1962) 
brings together some of the explanations that have 
been proposed to account for early experience ef- 
fects, One set of explanations rests on the concept 
of learning: ability to learn a specific type of 
response may change with age, a change that can- 
not at present be correlated with any known neuro- 
physiological change; it may also be that what the 
results show is the persistence of early habits 
resulting from such conditions as change in drive, 
amount and kind of reinforcement, lack of inter- 
fering or competing habits, or similar influences. 

A second set of explanations rests on the con- 
cept of maturational changes. Such changes may 
be inferentially applied to the learning changes 
given above; they may contribute to the structural 
and neurophysiological conditions underlying sen- 
sory, neural, and muscular equipment employed in 
specific responses because of stimulation during 
early experience; and, lastly, the finding of so- 
called critical periods in development, times during 
which mastery of particular acts or the effect of 
stimulation is more marked, may be a reflection of 
the fact that the systems supporting such activities 
have reached maturity. 

A third set of concepts is couched in term: 
the relatively greater sensitivity of the young organ: 
ism to all sorts of physical and chemical variation. 
Presumably, then, they are more susceptible to 
nonspecific stresses in early life and might as a 
result undergo permanent modifications in basic 
physiological functions. Such alterations in meta- 


s of 
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bolic, autonomic, and endocrine systems would be 
expected to produce variations in adult behavior 
patterns. [See INFANCY.] 

Motivation. The approach to many of the prob- 
lems of the energizing and directive processes 
operative in such maintenance activities as feed- 
ing, drinking, and reproduction has already been 
mentioned. The current emphasis is upon the anal- 
ysis of the entire behavior pattern, rather than on 
the measurement of the amount of consummatory 
activity alone. Aronson (1959), for example, has 
pointed out that phylogenetic trends in the relation- 
ships between sex hormones and reproductive 
behaviors are often discernible only when careful 
attention is paid to the individual components of 
the behavior pattern, When motivation is consid- 
ered in terms of consummatory behavior, as Ratner 
and Denny (1964, chapter 9) point out, the higher 
an animal is on the phylogenetic scale, the greater 
is the variety of stimulation that can elicit or control 
the behavior. Studies of the sexual behavior of male 
mammals below the primates (e.g., Hale & Alm- 
quist 1956; Fisher 1962) have shown that ungu- 
lates, and even rodents, are very responsive to 
stimulus variation. A similar trend with regard to 
the operation of experiential effects is illustrated 
by work on cats (Rosenblatt & Aronson 1958), rats 
(Zimbardo 1958), and guinea pigs (Valenstein, 
Riss, & Young 1955). While this work generally 
supports the notion that increasing behavioral flex- 
ibility accompanies increases in phylogeny, perhaps 
the most interesting finding of all has been that 
environmental and experiential influences are 
more ubiquitous and are of critical importance 
further down the scale than had previously been 
thought. 

In the past, feeding, drinking, and sleeping have 
been investigated more by zoologists and physiolo- 
gists than by comparative psychologists. Newer 
methods of approach, particularly those which 
have made the central nervous system accessible to 
experimental approach, now seem to be leading to 
increased interest in comparative studies of these 
fundamental processes. 

Beyond the study of basic maintenance func- 
tions, the work of Butler (1953) on exploratory 
drives and of Harlow and his associates (e.g., 
Harlow, Harlow, & Meyer 1950; Harlow & Mc- 
Clearn 1954) on the manipulative drive in mon- 
keys suggest evidence for “supraphysiological” 
drives, at least in higher animal forms. Berlyne 
(1960) provides a good discussion of curiosity and 
investigative motives as “higher” drives. Finally, 
the idea that some drives may be learned (Miller 
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1951) and that motivated behavior may be con- 
trolled by secondary reinforcement mechanisms is 
widely accepted. Presumably such learning is more 
characteristic of the higher animals. [See DRIVES; 
MOTIVATION; STIMULATION DRIVES.] 


Learning 

The field of learning has traditionally been the 
major area of interest in American comparative 
psychology. In fact, this emphasis has resulted in 
the strongest criticism of comparative psychology 
by other students of animal behavior. Many feel 
that significant aspects of the animal's behavior are 
often missed completely or are given an erroneous 
interpretation because of the concentration on only 
one facet of behavior. 

There are several problems involved in the learn- 
ing area. The first is the definition of learning 
itself. The emphasis in much of the work of com- 
parative psychologists has been upon classical con- 
ditioning and instrumental learning paradigms. 
The establishment of a link between a stimulus and 
a response is, however, only one of the ways by 
which organisms modify their behavior as a result 
of environmental change or as a consequence of 
their past activities. Many of the techniques by 
which the organism adapts to its environment are 
not “true” learning. Fatigue effects represent one 
such example. While fatigue may not be hard to 
understand, the phenomena of sensitization and 
habituation, which typically have been controlled 
out of laboratory learning situations as being 
unwanted “noise,” cannot be disregarded so easily. 
These types of behavioral modification appear to 
be universal in the animal kingdom and deserve 
more attention than they have been given as pos- 
sible precursors of true associative learning. It is 
probable that as psychologists conduct more studies 
on the invertebrates, these phenomena will be more 
carefully analyzed. Such emphasis is deserved 
since, at the mammalian level, studies ( reviewed 
in Livingstone 1959) have clearly demonstrated 
central nervous control of peripheral sensory proc- 
esses, which appears to be a critical mechanism in 
habituation. Other special phenomena, such as pro- 
visional orientation (Maier & Schneirla 1935), 
imprinting (Hess 1959), and the type of behavioral 
modification shown by Lehrman’s ring doves, are 
being given the increased attention they merit. [See 
FATIGUE; IMPRINTING; LEARNING.] 

A second problem is the question of the lowest 
phyletic level at which learning occurs. This prob- 
lem has been attacked using the traditional para- 
digms for associative learning. At present it is 
certain that arthropods and at least some mollusks 
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are capable of such learning. Also, the evidence is 
good that annelids and flatworms can be trained 
by means of both classical conditioning and instru- 
mental techniques (Jacobson 1963). Below this 
level reports of learning are not convincing, 
although the reader is referred to the work of 
Gelber (1952) and of Jensen (1957) for a debate 
over the presence of associative learning in one- 
celled animals. Questions for future study will be: 
whether there is any difference in the relative prim- 
itiveness of classically, as opposed to instrumen- 
tally, conditioned responses; and whether the var- 
ious types of learning, as now defined, are mediated 
by the same neural and/or chemical processes. It 
is at least possible that the same result, in terms 
of a learning proficiency score, is obtainable 
through more than one mechanism. 

A third problem is the search for the relationship 
between phyletic position and learning capacity. In 
general, it has been found that as one ascends the 
phylogenetic scale there is a corresponding increase 
in the ability of organisms to modify their behav- 
iors when they are subjected to environmental 
changes. This behavioral plasticity is revealed by 
the fact that “higher” animals are able to learn 
more complex problems than are “lower” forms. 
However, this generalization has frequently broken 
down, for there are many reports in which no 
apparent differences have been revealed between 
representative phyla or classes, and some instances 
in which “lower” forms surpassed “higher” forms in 
performance on learning tasks. It is this sort of 
finding that challenges the evolutionary hypothesis 
of behavioral development. It does not disprove 
such a hypothesis, but it does mean that close 
attention must be paid to the situations in which 
the tests are conducted and to the methods used in 
obtaining the scores that are to be compared. [See 
LEARNING, article on LEARNING IN CHILDREN.) 

A partial resolution of conflicts between evolu- 
tionary theory and data is found when one explores 
the proposition that certain “lower” species may 
have evolved highly specialized abilities to learn 
particular things in particular situations. It is part 
of the task of the comparative psychologist to rec- 
ognize such occurrences and to try to identify the 
mechanisms that mediate their appearance. 

The acknowledgment of species-specific learning 
capacities does not help very much in demonstrat- 
ing a general relationship between phyletic position 
and learning capacity, however. As has been noted, 
Thorndike’s failure to find differences in the prob- 
lem-solving performance of many different species 
diverted many from the use of comparative meth- 
ods. The finding that if an animal could do a sim- 


ple learning task at all, it could do it about as well 
as any other animal was repeatedly corroborated. 

Some investigators, however, felt that differences 
between species might become apparent if more 
complex tests of animal “intelligence” were used. 
Delayed-response, multiple-choice, and double- 
alternation problems were among the many early 
tests devised to tap the higher mental processes of 
animals. More recently, such techniques as com- 
plex multiple-cue tasks (such as oddity, matching, 
and conditional-discrimination problems), prob- 
ability-matching techniques, and both reversal 
learning-set and discrimination learning-set prob- 
lems have been introduced. 

In the interpretation of results of comparative 
studies of learning a useful distinction can be made 
between quantitative and qualitative comparisons 
of performance. Almost all the early work consisted 
of attempts at quantitative comparison. Typically, 
scoring was on a continuum of some sort (number 
of seconds of delay possible, number of errors, run- 
ning time, trials to criterion, etc.), and the idea 
was that different species ought to fall at different 
places on such a continuum. Since interspecific 
differences in sensory and motor capacities, to say 
nothing of motivational—emotional factors, are fre- 
quently considerable, the investigator who uses 
such an approach is faced with the difficult task 
of defining standard test situations and scoring 
procedures. 

A study by Schneirla (1946), in which the maze 
performance of rats and ants was compared, pro- 
vides an illustration of what is meant by qualitative 
comparison. Schneirla demonstrated that rats 
learned more quickly than ants (a quantitative 
difference), but he emphasized his discovery that 
the way in which ants went about learning the 
maze was very different from the processes exhib- 
ited by the rats. Ants learned one section of the 
maze at a time, and the learning of one section 
resulted in an increase in errors on succeeding 
sections, as if the maze were “new” after each por- 
tion of the maze was completed. In addition, the 
ants eliminated blind alleys in the maze differently 
than did the rats, making successively shallower 
penetrations into cul-de-sacs while the rats tended 
to eliminate each wrong entry in an all-or-none 
fashion. When the maze was reversed after learn- 
ing had been completed, the rats showed consid- 
erable savings, but ants acted as though the situa- 
tion were totally new and had to be relearned from 
the beginning. Finally, ants did not show any goal 
gradient effect (earlier elimination of the blinds 
near the goal), while the rats did. Thus, a mean- 
ingful differentiation between the two species could 
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be made on qualitative grounds in terms of how 
the animals went about learning and of what was 
learned. Bitterman (1960) and his associates have 
been among the first to adopt this qualitative 
approach, They have, for example, shown that the 
“Humphreys effect” (greater resistance to extinc- 
tion after training under partial, as compared with 
continuous, reinforcement) does not occur in fish 
in the same manner as it does in rats. This indi- 
cates that, for fish, the relationship between the 
outcome of a response (its reinforcement) and 
the response is much more direct, and presumably 
simpler, than in higher vertebrates. 

A current trend in the comparative psychology 
of learning thus emphasizes a search for qualitative 
differences—a comparison of animals in terms of 
the extent to which they follow the same principles 
in their learning and whether the functions plotted 
from raw scores exhibit similar shapes or other 
characteristics. Warren (1965) has provided a 
comprehensive summary of both qualitative and 
quantitative comparative data on vertebrate learn- 
ing performance. 

A final problem, cutting across all of the prob- 
lems mentioned so far, is that of finding ways of 
equating testing situations so that comparisons can 
be made. As was noted earlier, the experimenter 
cannot be sure that in a “standard” situation an 
animal of one species can receive the same sensory 
information as one of another species, can perform 
the response with equal facility, or is similarly mo- 
tivated. Failure to control these conditions can 
prevent any meaningful comparisons. Unfortu- 
nately, except perhaps with animals that have very 
similar sensory and motor capacities, it is difficult 
to control these factors by equating the tasks at 
hand, and even were this done, the problem of 
equating motivational state and controlling for dif- 
ferent ecological backgrounds is extremely difficult. 
The way around these difficulties, as proposed by 
Bitterman (1960), is to employ the method of 
control by variation. If, for example, the absence 
of the Humphreys effect in fish is duplicated under 
different motivational states, and over other test- 
ing situations, etc., it would be fairly safe to say 
that a meaningful difference exists between these 
animals—fish and rats—relative to this effect. It 
would not be necessary to argue that the animals 
were tested under “culture free” conditions. 


Social behavior 

In its broadest sense “social behavior” refers to 
behavior elicited by and directed toward another 
individual or group. Such behavior is clearly inter- 
active when the behavior of the first individual is 
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modified by the response of the second individual 
or group. Social behavior as thus defined may be 
readily observed taking place between individuals 
of different species: the sheepherder’s dog responds 
to signals given by his master as well as to the 
movements of the members of the flock; a pred- 
atory animal elicits “alarm” and “escape” or 
“defense” reactions from its potential prey; the 
mockingbird drives birds of another species away 
from its territory; and so on, with numerous other 
instances of interaction between species and be- 
tween genera. More critical and significant for the 
purpose of the present review, however, is the social 
behavior taking place within species. It is from 
these studies that principles of group organization 
and types of social relationships are being un- 
covered. 

A comparative psychology of social behavior 
should be interested in such general questions as: 
Where, on the phylogenetic scale, does social be- 
havior first occur? What is the relationship between 
position on the phyletic scale and the types of 
social behavior observed? On what bases may a 
classification of social behavior be made so that 
such comparisons are possible for both phyloge- 
netic and ontogenetic development? 

With regard to the first question, one attempt 
at a solution has been to focus on the concepts of 
cooperation and competition. The animal sociolo- 
gist W. C. Allee (1931; 1938) believed that even 
among simple organisms there exists an automatic, 
unconscious “protocooperation,” which is a funda- 
mental biological principle. This principle says that 
at the level of the social group the interrelations 
between individuals in the group are more helpful 
than harmful. True social behavior is thought to 
have developed from animal aggregations which, 
while initially formed by nonsocial forces, survived 
because of advantages obtained through proximity. 
According to Allee, subsequent development fol- 
lowed a familiar pattern: “Each advance in com- 
plexity came from the natural selection of an 
increased ability in natural cooperation on the part 
of the evolving stock; the greater natural coopera- 
tion came first, then it was selected. Cooperation 
is a biological necessity both in individual evolu- 
tion and in the evolution of groups” (11938) 1951, 
p. 211). One very important factor was the evolu- 
tion of the cooperative functions involved in sexual 
reproduction. Allee (1931) thought it likely that 
sex originally arose from interorganismic stimula- 
tion produced as a consequence of the aggregation 
of simple asexual organisms. The appearance of 
sexual reproduction thus provided for the appear- 


ance of the family, one of the basic units in true 
social groupings and social behavior. 

Closely allied with the concept of cooperation 
has been the problem of competition between indi- 
viduals and the ways that have been developed for 
handling aggressive behavior (e.g., territoriality, 
dominance-subordination relationships, and the 
like). Aggressive behavior occurs in some of the 
higher invertebrates, but with few exceptions 
studies of aggression and fighting have been con- 
fined to vertebrates. The role of aggressive behavior 
in vertebrates has been described in a classic paper 
by Collias (1944). A more recent summary of con- 
cepts and data in the area of competition and 
cooperation (as well as papers on reproductive 
behaviors, socialization, and the evolution of signal- 
ing devices) can be found in the book Social Be- 
havior and Organization Among Vertebrates, edited 
by Etkin (1964). 

It is quite possible that principles other than 
those of cooperation and competition underlie the 
evolutionary development of social behaviors, but 
alternative conceptual and theoretical models are 
not available. 

The question of the relation between phyletic 
level and the types of social behavior present has 
received little systematic study. There are a num- 
ber of studies dealing with the social behavior of a 
given species, but they have not been ordered in a 
fashion that permits an approach to the determina- 
tion of the relation between phyletic level and types 
of behavior exhibited, Not all investigators in the 
area have shown a desire for a classificatory sys- 
tem of social behavior, many apparently preferring 
to take the behavior as they see it without attempt- 
ing to force it into rigid categories. It is clear, how- 
ever, that some sort of classification is necessary 
if the search for phylogenetic relationships is to be 
taken seriously. 

The schema proposed by Scott is an example of 
an attempt at such a classification, and an example 
of its application for comparative purposes is avail- 
able (1960, pp. 261-264). Tinbergen (1953) has 
provided an analysis of social behavior from the 
ethological point of view. 

Neither the Scott nor the Tinbergen classification 
in itself implies anything about the mechanisms 
by which social behavior is established. In actual 
fact, Tinbergen emphasizes the innateness of such 
behaviors, while Scott has stressed a “socialization” 
concept in which the effects of experience are pre- 
sumed to play an important role. Insofar as flexi- 
bility and the ability to learn are related to the com- 
plexity of social responses, it may be suggested 


that “higher” animals are capable of assuming a 
wider variety of roles and relationships and that 
these are more interchangeable than they are in 
“lower” forms. This generalization has not, how- 
ever, been extensively tested. Finally, the develop- 
ment of language provides for a tremendous in- 
crease in the communications that are so essential 
to social behavior, giving a significant advantage 
in the potential for social behavior. [See SociaL 
BEHAVIOR, ANIMAL.] 
ROLLAND H. WATERS AND 
BRADFORD N. BUNNELL 


[See also ErHotocy. Other relevant material may be 
found in COMMUNICATION, ANIMAL; EVOLUTION; 
GENETICS; IMPRINTING; INSTINCT; SEXUAL BE- 
HAVIOR, article on ANIMAL SEXUAL BEHAVIOR; SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR, ANIMAL; and in the biographies of Dar- 
win and Morean, C. LLOYD.] 
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JI 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Physiological psychology is the study of the 
physiological basis of behavior and mental life. In 
other words, it is concerned with the role of various 
organs of the body in psychological phenomena. 
Of these organs, the brain is clearly the most im- 
portant, for it is the great coordinator and organizer 
of mental and behavioral events. The subdivision 
of physiological psychology concerned exclusively 
with the brain is known as neuropsychology—the 
title of the chair held by Karl Lashley at Harvard 
from 1937 until 1955. But other organs of the body 
also play important roles. These fall into two main 
categories: the sensory (receptor) systems and the 
motor (effector) systems. The motor systems in- 
clude not only the skeletal and smooth muscles 
but also the endocrine glands. These latter, through 
their various effects on sensory and motor organs 
as well as on the nervous system itself, are proving 
to play an important role in the determination of 
behavior. Their role is, of course, biochemical. 
Also biochemical and included in physiological psy- 
chology are the influences of diet and of drugs. 
The general field of chemical influences on behav- 
ior has come to be called psychochemistry. That 
which is restricted to the effects of drugs is psycho- 
pharmacology. [See Druss, article on PSYCHOPHAR- 
MACOLOGY; MENTAL DISORDERS, article on BIOLOG- 
ICAL ASPECTS; NERVOUS SYSTEM; SENSES.| 

In principle physiological psychology covers both 
human and animal activities, but in practice it 
has been more concerned with animal behavior. 
This is because the techniques for studying physio- 
logical correlates in man are limited largely to 
clinical observations or measurements, and these 
are not so illuminating or powerful as the experi- 
mental methods that can be used with animals. 
For example, experimental surgery and both elec- 
trical stimulation and recording deep within the 
organs of the body are seldom possible with human 
beings, but they are with animals. Similarly, there 
are restrictions on the use of drugs and biochem- 
ical agents which apply to human beings but not 
to animals. The situation is changing somewhat as 
new techniques become available, and the special 
field that emphasizes physiological correlates of 
human psychological phenomena has recently been 
called psychophysiology. 

Relationship to other fields. It should be noted 
that physiological psychology is related to three 
other fields: experimental psychology, psychobiol- 
ogy, and comparative psychology. Historically the 
term experimental psychology, introduced about 


1880, meant the application of the experimental 
method to problems of psychology formerly ad- 
dressed through philosophical reflection and ob- 
servation. Today the term covers not only the 
method but the body of facts and principles ac- 
quired with the method. Since most of what is 
known in physiological psychology was learned 
from the experimental method, physiological psy- 
chology is largely a subdivision of experimental 
psychology. 

Psychobiology was a term widely used in the 
first part of the twentieth century, and then it fell 
into disuse. It has recently been revived, particu- 
larly among biologists, with the flowering of inter- 
est in differences in behavior among species, Ety- 
mologically, psychobiology could very well apply 
to any and all relations between psychological and 
biological phenomena, including physiological psy- 
chology. But scientific usage, being determined by 
scientists rather than etymologists, has narrowed 
the term primarily to species differences in behav- 
ior. Thus, psychobiology refers to the study of the 
behavior often observed in natural settings or in 
quasi-experimental situations as it relates to the 
biological and genetic characteristics of the species 
under study rather than to the functions of internal 
organs of the body. The term ethology has been 
used by European zoologists to refer to this kind 
of psychobiology. 

In the United States the term comparative psy- 
chology has come, at least among psychologists, to 
displace psychobiology. Comparative psychology, as 
the term implies, is supposed to be a comparison 
of the behavior of different species along the phy- 
letic scale. However, because of the convenience 
and cheapness of the laboratory rat, so much of 
American comparative psychological research, un- 
til recently, was done with the rat that the term 
“comparative” was hardly justified. The situation 
has changed somewhat, but American experi- 
mental work with animal behavior is still better 
characterized as animal psychology than as com- 
parative psychology. The ethology of the European 
zoologists is closer to the meaning of comparative 
psychology, even though it is more naturalistic and 
less exact than experimental animal psychology. 
[See ErHoLocy and PSYCHOLOGY, article on COM- 
PARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY.] 

Methods. Physiological psychology employs the 
methods of several fields but principally, of course, 
those of psychology and physiology. A typical ex- 
periment or study consists of correlating a psycho- 
logical variable and a physiological variable. That 
is to say, any psychological experiment of interest 
may be combined with some physiological inter- 
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vention. Since psychological experiments are well 
covered in other articles in this encyclopedia, only 
physiological methods will be discussed briefly 
here. These fall into four main groups: (1) neuro- 
anatomical methods, (2) electrical recording, 
(3) stimulation methods, and (4) hormonal and 
biochemical methods. 

Neuroanatomical methods usually consist first of 
some means of destroying some particular part of 
the nervous system and then of determining ex- 
actly what was destroyed so that the loss of a struc- 
ture may be correlated with some behavioral varia- 
ble. Destruction of a neural structure results in a 
lesion or an ablation, lesion being the more general 
and frequently employed term. Two methods of 
making lesions are in general use: (1) The clas- 
sical method is one of open, or gross, surgery, in 
which the brain is exposed and the lesion is made 
by cutting or burning the structure of interest; 
(2) a newer and, for many purposes, more precise 
method that is particularly suited for work with 
deep structures is the electrolytic method. In this 
case the lesion is made by passing current through 
the tip of an electrode located in the structure of 
interest. To determine afterward what lesion has 
been made by one or the other of these methods, 
the brain is usually sliced, mounted on slides, and 
stained to show cells that have been destroyed or 
left intact. Because injury to any part of a neuron 
in the central nervous system causes destruction 
of the whole neuron, the method of degeneration, 
that is, of tracing the pathways and centers of dead 
cells, is often used in reconstructing the lesions 
that have been made. 

A second major technique used in physiological 
psychology is that of electrical recording of poten- 
tial changes in various parts of the nervous system. 
The galvanic skin response (GSR) is one such re- 
cording made on peripheral nervous effects. Re- 
cordings made from the central nervous system 
fall into three main categories: (1) an electro- 
encephalogram (EEG) of the spontaneous fluctua- 
tions in potential (“brain waves”), (2) gross action 
potentials of nerves or of sensory pathways, and 
(3) microelectrode recordings made from single 
cells or small groups of cells. The last two types of 
recording are usually “time locked,” that is, made 
with reference to some sensory or electrical stimu- 
lus applied at a given time for a given duration. 
[See Nervous SYSTEM, article on ELECTROEN- 
CEPHALOGRAPHY.] 

Stimulation methods, a third class of methods, 
consist of the electrical or chemical stimulation of 
the brain. In the past, electrical methods have been 
most prevalent, but recently techniques for chem- 
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ical stimulation have been improved and are com- 
ing into greater use. Either method may be used in 
exploratory or chronic form. In exploratory form 
the stimulus is applied at different points in the 
exposed brain, and the effects are noted. The 
electrical-stimulation method was first used to map 
the motor cortex; in recent years it has sometimes 
been used with conscious human patients to map 
motor, sensory, and association areas of the cere- 
bral cortex. Chronic stimulation may be achieved 
by setting in place surgically an implanted elec- 
trode (for electrical stimulation) or cannula (for 
chemical stimulation) and after surgical recovery, 
using the implant, at will, to stimulate the other- 
wise normal, intact animal. Electrical stimulation 
applied in this way may be either aversive or re- 
warding. Chemical methods of stimulation through 
implants are chiefly being used to study the struc- 
tures involved in such physiological drives as 
hunger, thirst, and sex. [See NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
article on BRAIN STIMULATION; see also DRIVES.] 

The fourth general class of physiological meth- 
ods, namely the hormonal and biochemical methods, 
consists of any intervention in the biochemical 
systems of the body. The oldest form of this method 
is the removal of an endocrine gland, such as the 
gonads, to determine its effects on behavior, This 
gland removal may be combined with replacement 
therapy, in which the hormone normally made by 
a gland is injected in its absence. Replacement 
therapy has the advantage of allowing the reversal 
of hormonal conditions by the experimenter at 
some later time. In recent years, with advancing 
knowledge in psychopharmacology and in biochem- 
istry, chemical methods increasingly employ the 
administration of drugs or of other biochemical 
substances through the mouth, directly into the 
blood stream, and sometimes to the brain itself. 
[See Drucs, article on PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY; 
SEXUAL BEHAVIOR, article on SEXUAL DEVIATION: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS. ] 


Major areas 


Physiological psychology concerns the same 
areas as human and animal experimental psychol- 
ogy: (1) sensory processes, (2) motor functions, 
(3) motivation, (4) learning, and (5) complex 
processes, including language, thinking, and social 
behavior. The amount of information available 
about each area is progressively smaller in the 
order mentioned. This comes about partly because 
techniques for the psychological study of sensory 
and motor functions are more highly developed 
and partly because more complex processes are 
most prominent in higher animals and man, where 


it is difficult or sometimes impossible to employ the 
appropriate physiological techniques. 

The remainder of this article will summarize the 
principal conclusions that can be drawn from the 
field of physiological psychology at the present 
time. The purpose is to give an over-all picture that 
will integrate and supplement the several articles 
in this encyclopedia covering or touching upon 
specific topics in physiological psychology. 

Sensory systems. Elsewhere in this encyclopedia 
are separate articles covering the various senses. 
They therefore will not be discussed separately 
here. Rather we shall be concerned with the gen- 
eral features of sensory function. 

Each of the senses responds to a different form 
of energy: electromagnetic, mechanical, chemical, 
etc. Whatever the energy of stimulation, however, 
the first step in the processing of sensory informa- 
tion is a transduction of energy into an electrical 
form known as the generator potential. This is a 
graded, fluctuating potential that does not follow 
the well-known all-or-none law. Rather its magni- 
tude is proportional to the intensity of the imping- 
ing stimulus. When the stimulus is a vibration or 
oscillation, as in hearing, the generator potential 
also oscillates and reflects rather faithfully the 
transitory changes in the stimulus. When the stim- 
ulus is a steady one, as in continuous stimulation 
of the eye by light, the generator potential also 
rises to, and maintains, some steady value. 

The transduction process in which the generator 
potential arises is different in the different senses. 
In the eye a photochemical event intervenes; light 
decomposes photosensitive molecules, and this de- 
composition gives rise to generator potentials. In 
the ear, pressure changes in the inner ear act on 
hair cells, which generate a potential. Other senses 
have not been so carefully studied in this regard, 
but in each case the intervening event giving rise 
to the generator potential seems to be either me- 
chanical or chemical. 

The generator potential in turn gives rise to the 
now-familiar nervous impulse. This follows the all- 
or-none law of either not occurring at all or of 
appearing at a fixed amplitude. These nervous im- 
pulses, or in physiological parlance, spike poten- 
tials, propagate inward from the sense organ to 
the central nervous system and are the sensory 
messengers. Their number is proportional to the 
size of the generator potential and hence reflects 
the intensity of the stimulus. 

The identity of different kinds of receptors is 
maintained fairly well in the sensory pathways but 
not in any simple fashion. In the eye, for example, 
there are at least three different kinds of color 


receptors, each most responsive to a different part 
of the visible spectrum. Farther along the visual 
pathways, in the thalamus and cerebral cortex, one 
can find, using microelectrodes, nerve cells that 
respond specifically to different parts of the spec- 
trum. At this level, however, there is evidence of 
an interaction of receptors. Different receptors play 
upon the same central neuron, some exciting and 
some inhibiting it, and its response therefore is a 
complex function of the activities of different 
receptors. Similar statements can be made for all 
the senses. Many central neurons respond speci- 
fically to certain patterns of stimulation on the 
periphery. 

All sensory systems have a topographical pro- 
jection. That is to say, they maintain in various 
degrees the spatial relations of the peripheral re- 
ceptors. The most precise case of topographical 
projection is found in the visual system, where 
there is a point-to-point projection of the retina on 
the visual cortex. Such a projection distorts the 
peripheral map, a relatively larger area of the cor- 
tex being given over to the highly acute fovea than 
to the less acute peripheral retina. This kind of 
distortion is seen in all the senses, but topograph- 
ical relations are nevertheless maintained. 

Generally speaking, spatial and qualitative as- 
pects of sensory experience are mediated at the 
cortical level, and the intensive aspects of experi- 
ence are processed subcortically. In higher verte- 
brates, for example, removal of the visual cortex 
causes pattern blindness but leaves the animal able 
to discriminate differences in intensity. Similarly, 
animals deprived of auditory cortex are deficient 
in sound localization and in pitch discrimination 
but are able to respond to the presence or absence 
of sounds if they are not too weak. Similar exam- 
ples could be given in the other senses. 

To summarize, then, peripheral stimuli imping- 
ing on receptors are first transduced into graded 
generator potentials. These give rise to all-or-none 
spike potentials which propagate centrally. Many 
central neurons have specific functions represent- 
ing different kinds of peripheral stimulation, but 
they reflect interaction of many neurons playing 
upon them. All sensory systems maintain a topo- 
graphical orientation. In general, the cerebral cor- 
tex is necessary for responding to the spatial and 
qualitative aspects of stimulation but not to its 
intensive aspects. [See NERVOUS SYSTEM, article on 
STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN.) 

Motor functions. Let us turn now to the motor 
functions, These may be considered, for the present 
purposes, in three general classes: (1) skilled acts, 
(2) postural reactions, and (3) emotional reac- 
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tions. In higher vertebrates the ability to make 
highly skilled motions, such as the manipulation 
of objects, depends on the integrity of the cerebral 
cortex and-even more specifically on the motor 
(precentral) area of the cortex lying just in front 
of the central fissure. Removal of this area, includ- 
ing some fringe portions of it lying behind the 
central fissure, causes paralysis. 

The maintenance of tone in skeletal muscles, the 
keeping of one’s balance and upright posture, and 
certain other specific reactions, such as righting 
reflexes, are included in the term postural reac- 
tions. These depend on a complex system in the 
brain which includes several parts of the cerebral 
cortex, principally those lying in front of and 
behind the motor cortex, several subcortical struc- 
tures, and the cerebellum of the hindbrain. There 
are certain specific effects of injury to any one of 
these structures, but the system also tends to work 
as a whole, so that the more of it that is intact the 
better the postural adjustment of the organism. 

Emotional reactions depend upon both cortical 
and subcortical structures of the cerebrum, but the 
most important ones are subcortical. The cerebral 
cortex exercises considerable control over the tim- 
ing and intensity of emotional reactions, but the 
primary emotional mechanisms are to be found in 
a complex of centers and pathways known as the 
limbic system. Of these, three structures are most 
prominent: the septal area, the amygdala, and the 
hypothalamus. The hypothalamus seems to be the 
principal organ of integrating patterns of emotional 
expression, but it is controlled or modulated by 
opposing influences from the septum and amygdala. 
In general, the septum is inhibitory; removing it 
causes an animal to be hyperemotional. The amyg- 
dala, on the other hand, is mostly, though probably 
not entirely, excitatory; removing it causes docility. 
[See EMOTION.] 

Motivation. Turning now to a third area of 
physiological psychology, that of motivation, we 
may note that rapid progress has been made in this 
area in recent years, largely through the use of 
electrodes and cannulas implanted in the deep 
structures of the brain. The general picture emerg- 
ing from this work is as follows: Physiological 
drives such as hunger, thirst, and sex are based in 
chemical conditions of the blood. What these con- 
ditions are is not always precisely known, but what- 
ever they are, they come to affect behavior by cir- 
culating in the blood to the hypothalamus and there 
affecting certain specific cells and centers. There 
are, for example, certain cells in the hypothalamus 
that respond to the female hormone, estrogen, and 
are responsible for the behavior of, say, a cat in 
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heat. This is demonstrated by bringing animals 
into heat by applying small quantities of estrogen 
to the cells of the hypothalamus and then, by car- 
bon 14 tagging of the estrogen, determining that 
the estrogen has been taken up by certain cells and 
not by others. Although not all experiments are as 
dramatic, many lead to the conclusion that moti- 
vated behavior is aroused by certain hypothalamic 
cells responding much like chemical receptors to 
chemical conditions in the blood. 

Within the hypothalamus, motivational centers 
appear to work in pairs. This statement is well 
substantiated for hunger and sleep but is not yet 
so clear for thirst and sex. In hunger a satiety 
center is found in the ventromedial region of the 
thalamus, and a hunger center in the ventrolateral 
region. One is called a satiety center because its 
removal causes an enormous increase in food 
intake (hyperphagia); the other, a hunger center, 
because its removal causes the opposite effect, 
namely, such a remarkable loss of hunger that 
animals starve to death unless artificial means of 
keeping them alive are employed. A thirst center is 
difficult to distinguish anatomically from the hun- 
ger center, for damage to the hunger center causes 
a primary disturbance of thirst (adipsia), but there 
are probably different cells in this region sub- 
serving hunger and thirst. Substantial increases 
and decreases in sexual behavior may follow ex- 
perimental lesions in the hypothalamus, but the 
arrangement of hypothalamic centers for sexual 
behavior has not been clearly defined. In any case, 
fundamental mechanisms for the control of physio- 
logical drives are located in the hypothalamus. 
These are aroused by chemical conditions in the 
blood, and they are also, of course, affected by 
inputs from sense organs and from higher cerebral 
structures, including the cerebral cortex. [See 
Drives; MOTIVATION; SEXUAL BEHAVIOR, article on 
ANIMAL SEXUAL BEHAVIOR.] 

Conditioning and learning. A fourth major 
area of physiological psychology is the study of the 
neural mechanisms of conditioning and learning. 
This area is conveniently divided into three sub- 
areas: (1) conditioning, (2) discriminative learn- 
ing, and (3) problem solving and maze learning. 
[See LEARNING, especially the article on NEURO- 
PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS.] 

Contrary to Pavlov’s assumption in his early 
work on conditioning, the cerebral cortex is not 
necessary for conditioning to take place. Animals 
that are completely decorticate can be conditioned 
in the classical sense to make some response to a 
signal. Difficulty arises, however, when an attempt 
is made to produce an instrumental response, such 


as raising of the paw to a signal in order to avoid 
shock. The difficulty is partly that decortication 
considerably reduces the motor ability of the ani- 
mal and partly that the decorticate is more easily 
aroused emotionally by the noxious shock. If care 
is taken to keep the animal quiet, by presenting a 
weak shock and allowing a considerable interval 
between conditioning trials, even an instrumental 
response may be conditioned. 

Although we are certain that the cerebral cortex 
is not necessary for conditioning, it is hard to say 
just what parts of the nervous system are. Although 
some work has been done on spinal animals, it is 
doubtful that conditioning can take place at the 
level of the spinal animal. On the other hand, con- 
ditioning has been obtained in decerebrate animals 
whose brains have been transected at the midbrain 
level. Hence, it appears that the simple phenome- 
non of conditioning can occur at the level of the 
hindbrain. 

In recent years there has been considerable in- 
terest in the electrical correlates of conditioning. 
This interest has been pursued by recording the 
electroencephalogram or other oscillations in brain 
activity at different sites in the brain during the 
course of conditioning. It is difficult as yet to draw 
many conclusions from this work. One result, how- 
ever, does turn up repeatedly. In the reticular acti- 
vating system, as well as in other structures related 
to it, an increase in electrical activity accompanies 
the early stages of conditioning. As the conditioned 
response is perfected, however, this activity usually 
subsides. This electrical correlate appears to reflect 
attention and arousal. As conditioning trials pro- 
ceed, the animal becomes more alert and attentive 
to the conditioning situation. But later, as the con- 
ditioned response becomes more “automatic,” such 
attention wanes and along with it its electrical 
correlate. [See LEARNING, articles on CLASSICAL 
CONDITIONING, INSTRUMENTAL LEARNING, and 
AVOIDANCE LEARNING; see also ATTENTION.] 

Discriminative learning is learning in which the 
organism learns to make one response to one 
stimulus and another response (sometimes this is 
the withholding of response) to another stimulus. 
Most of the results of research on the neural mech- 
anisms of discriminative learning can be predicted 
from a knowledge of the sensory mechanisms dis- 
cussed above. Each sensory system has its area of 
projection in the cerebral cortex. This projection 
is concerned primarily with spatial and qualitative 
aspects of a stimulus. Hence, an animal lacking its 
visual cortex is unable to learn a visual-pattern 
discrimination, and one deprived of its auditory 
cortex is unable to make good sound localizations. 


In each case, however, the deficit appears to be 
one of sensory capacity rather than an inability to 
learn apart from sensory capacity. 

The problem becomes more intricate, however, 
when we turn to intensity discrimination. The ca- 
pacity to make such a discrimination is not de- 
pendent upon the cerebral cortex. Yet animals that 
have learned a discrimination and are then sub- 
jected to removal of the relevant projection area 
usually lose all memory of the discrimination they 
have learned. On the other hand, however, they 
are capable of relearning it in about the same num- 
ber of trials as they required originally. It is this 
phenomenon, which has been obtained many times, 
that led Lashley to propose the principle of equi- 
potentiality, mamely, that when one part of a 
sensory system is injured, other parts of the sys- 
tem have the capacity to take over the function im- 
paired by the injury. This, however, is not a very 
satisfying explanation, and the matter is still under 
study. [See LEARNING, article on DISCRIMINATION 
LEARNING.] 

Problem solving and maze learning are in the 
class that Edward L. Thorndike called trial-and- 
error learning. Put in a problem box, the animal 
tries one thing, then another, and finally strikes on 
the “trick”—which might consist of operating a 
latch—that solves the problem, say, of obtaining 
food. Or put in a maze, the subject wanders in and 
out of blind and correct alleys until it finally comes 
to the reward. 

In general, the ability to learn by trial and error 
depends on the cerebral cortex. If the problem is 
very simple, requiring only some gross movement 
like stepping on a pedal, most of the cortex can be 
removed without impairing this learning ability. 
The more complex the problem, however, the more 
the cerebral cortex is required. In fairly difficult 
problems, whose solution borders on requiring the 
use of reasoning, very small cortical lesions may 
seriously impair problem-solving ability. However, 
in all cases a distinction must be made between 
learning and retention. A lesion made after a prob- 
lem has been learned may seriously impair reten- 
tion, but if more training trials are given, the sub- 
ject may learn the solution again. This is another 
instance of what Lashley called equipotentiality. 
Also, for fairly complex problems there is not much 
localization of function; the mass of cortex intact 
rather than a particular locus is what determines 
degree of retention or of learning ability. This is 
what Lashley called mass action. 

In making these statements, we must qualify 
them according to the species we are talking about. 
The primate brain is more highly organized than 
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the rat’s brain, and there is a correspondingly 
higher degree of localization in it than in the rat’s 
brain. In the primate brain, for example, there is 
a well-defined area of the temporal lobe that is 
concerned with the learning and retention of visual 
discriminations. If this area exists in the rat brain, 
it is not well delineated. 

Language and complex processes. A fifth major 
area of physiological psychology is the study of com- 
plex processes, such as language and thinking, and 
their neural correlates. Although the most interest- 
ing of all the areas of physiological psychology, it is 
the one about which the least is known. This is partly 
because of the difficulty of studying brain functions 
in man, in whom these processes are most highly 
developed, and partly because the processes are in- 
herently difficult to study with any precision. There 
are, however, certain conclusions that can be 
drawn at this time. One is that there is generally 
more localization of function in man and primates 
than in lower animals, although this localization 
is by no means precise. More specifically, we find 
that the prefrontal lobes lying in front of the motor 
areas are concerned with expressive functions, par- 
ticularly with those that require planning and do- 
ing things in a prescribed order. The posterior cor- 
tex is more concerned with receptive functions. In 
it are the primary sensory projection areas found 
in lower animals, but also quite massive “associa- 
tion” areas. Many of these areas have either an un- 
known or a diffuse function, but some are clearly 
concerned in certain kinds of memory and recog- 
nition abilities. 

Language, of course, holds a peculiar fascination 
because it is the most complex of all behavior func- 
tions and is uniquely human. For just that reason, 
however, our knowledge of its physiological mech- 
anisms is limited, being based solely on clinical 
cases of brain injury. It is fairly well established, 
however, that the left side of the cerebral cortex 
is almost always the seat of language functions. 
Injuries to the right cerebral cortex seldom affect 
language ability, while those to the left, if of any 
consequence, almost always do. A large area of 
the left hemisphere is concerned in language; it 
extends forward into the frontal lobes and back- 
ward into the temporal and parietal lobes. Within 
this large area there is some localization of differ- 
ent kinds of language functions, but not a great 
deal. As research proceeds and our methods of 
analysis become more refined, we should gain a 
clearer picture of the way the brain coordinates 
complex functions. [See LANGUAGE and MENTAL 
DISORDERS, article On ORGANIC ASPECTS.] 

CLIFFORD T. MORGAN 
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[Directly related are the entries Drucs, article on PSY- 
CHOPHARMACOLOGY; MENTAL DISORDERS, article on 
BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS; NERVOUS SYSTEM; SENSES. 
Other relevant material may be found in HEARING; 
PAIN; SKIN SENSES AND KINESTHESIS; TASTE AND 
SMELL; VISION; and in the biographies of Broca; 
FLOURENS; LASHLEY.) 
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Psychology. 


II 
CONSTITUTIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The term kuman constitution refers to the sum 
total of the morphological, psychological, physio- 
logical, and biochemical characteristics of an indi- 
vidual which are mainly determined by genetic 
factors but which are influenced in varying degrees 
by environmental conditions. One of the main ob- 
jectives of the study of the human constitution is 
the discovery of significant relationships among 


these characteristics and between them and patho- 
logical and behavioral characteristics. The field of 
study includes ascertaining the nature of individual 
variations, their determinants, and the extent to 
which they are governed by genetic and environ- 
mental influences respectively. Those attributes 
that show marked variability between individuals 
and relative constancy within the individual are 
the ones most likely to be useful for research 
purposes. 

Historical perspective. Throughout the ages 
there has been interest in finding clues to a per- 
son’s personality, temperament, behavior, and sus- 
ceptibility to disease. Aristotle, for example, found- 
ed the science of physiognomy, which attempted to 
relate a person’s mental and moral qualities to his 
external lineaments. Hippocrates and Galen de- 
scribed specific physical types with characteristic 
temperamental dispositions and specific suscepti- 
bility to different diseases. 

In more recent times, Beneke (1881) published 
data on organ size in various diseases and in rela- 
tion to various physical types. During the same 
period, Giovanni, the founder of clinical anthro- 
pometry, tried to establish that the cause of the 
special morbidity of an organ was based on its 
disproportionate development relative to other parts 
of the body (1891). Kretschmer (1921) published 
his classic study Physique and Character, in 
which he described relationships between different 
types of physique and predisposition to different 
psychiatric illnesses. He considered that there is a 
clear biological affinity between manic-depressive 
illness and the broad or pyknic type of body build 
and that schizophrenic patients commonly exhibit 
the characteristic features of the narrow or lepto- 
somatic physique and certain types of dysplasia, 
or physiques in which there is uneven growth in 
different body regions. Kretschmer also extended 
the scope of his theory to the relationship between 
physique and normal personality types. He con- 
sidered that there is a gradation of temperament 
characteristics from the manic-depressive through 
the cycloid psychopathological form to the normal 
cyclothymic personality and, likewise, a gradation 
of characteristics from schizophrenia through 
schizoid psychopathology to the normal, well- 
adjusted schizothyme. He considered that schizoids 
and schizothymes tend to have leptosomatic, ath- 
letic, and dysplastic physiques and that cycloids 
and cyclothymes tend to have pyknic physiques. 

Kretschmer’s work stimulated a great deal of re- 
search and, in fact, was responsible for the recru- 
descence of interest in constitutional psychology, 
which had, up until then, been relegated to the 
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background by the growth of knowledge in pathol- 
ogy and bacteriology relating to the causation of 
disease. [See the biography of KRETSCHMER.] 


Major approaches 


In recent years there have been considerable ad- 
vances in the study of constitutional psychology 
through the development of new techniques and 
methods of investigation. The following are the 
main approaches: 

Factor analysis and other statistical procedures 
for elucidating the variables underlying body build; 
Sheldon’s classification of somatotypes; Linde- 
gard’s method of assessing body build; analysis of 
tissue components; studies of androgyny; and 
genetic and growth studies. 

From the time that Hippocrates divided physiques 
into the habitus phthisicus, or narrow type, and the 
habitus apoplecticus, or broad type, many differ- 
ent systems of classifying physiques have appeared. 
These are summarized by Rees (1960), who noted 
that the majority of authors had independently 
described more or less corresponding physical types 
with a dichotomy of contrasting, antithetical types 
as extremes, and with intermediate types in some 
classifications. The basis of these classifications 
was not scientific but reflected preconceived ideas 
about the nature of variations of physique and sup- 
positions based on alleged physiological, dietetic, 
and developmental characteristics. 

The concept of physical types as disparate or 
mutually exclusive categories has now been re- 
placed by the concept of a continuous variation in 
body build. The field of constitutional research had 
been handicapped by the fact that the full extent 
of the variations in physique in the normal popu- 
lation was not made known and that the various 
proposed typological classifications were based on 
unverified hypotheses. What was needed was an 
inductive method that would ascertain the nature 
of the variations of physique in the normal popu- 
lation and describe these variations most effec- 
tively and economically. Factor analysis, which had 
proved fruitful in the study of intelligence, pro- 
vided one such method. 

Factor analysis. Factor analysis provided a rela- 
tively objective and inductive method of elucidating 
the variation of physique in the normal population 
and describing it in an economical and effective 
way. Factor analysis reduces a large number of 
variables to a smaller number of categories or 
factors that can account for the correlations be- 
tween the original variables. It has a special ad- 
vantage for the study of the human constitution in 
that it can account for a representation of human 


physique which is far more comprehensive than 
that given by anthropometric measurements alone. 
[See FACTOR ANALYSIS.] 

The method of factor analysis may be applied 
to traits or to persons. The factor analysis of per- 
sons provides a method of determining how true 
an individual is to a particular type and involves 
the specification of the type in question by a set of 
representative measurements expressed in standard 
measure. The correlation between the person's 
measurements and those of a standard pattern 
indicates how nearly he approximates a perfect 
representative of that type. This method presup- 
poses that the characteristics of the type have 
already been clearly established; it is, therefore, 
not used for ascertaining the nature of the varia- 
tions in human physique that are useful in deline- 
ating physical types. 

Most factor analyses of physique deal with traits; 
the steps required for employing factor analysis on 
physical constitution in this way are as follows: 
First, a random and representative sample of the 
normal population is selected and a comprehensive 
series of anthropometric measurements covering 
all parts and dimensions of the body is taken on 
the sample. Each measurement is correlated with 
all the other measurements for the total group, pro- 
viding a correlation matrix. One of the primary 
assumptions in factor analysis is that when a cor- 
relation exists between any two variables, they 
must share a common factor. 

The next step is the discovery of the factors ac- 
counting for the correlations. The effect of each 
discovered factor is removed from the matrix before 
extracting the next factor. This process is repeated 
until the residual correlations are statistically insig- 
nificant. Some factor techniques may extract fac- 
tors that are independent, that is, factors that are 
themselves uncorrelated or orthogonal. Other tech- 
niques involve matrix rotation, in an attempt to 
get a better description of groups of correlations 
and produce correlated or oblique factors. 

Factor analysis also indicates which measure- 
ments are likely to be most effective for discrimi- 
nating physical types. Such measurements may be 
combined to form indexes of body build, either in 
the form of suitably constructed ratios or in the 
form of regression equations of weighted meas- 
urements. 

To illustrate the use of factor methods in analyz- 
ing physique, the results obtained by Rees (1950a) 
for a group of 200 adult men and a group of 200 
adult women are presented briefly. Some 18 anthro- 
pometric measurements were taken on both groups 
and were intercorrelated and factor analyzed. For 
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both men and women the correlation coefficients 
between all physical measurements were positive. 
A general factor was extracted first and was found 
to contribute 34 per cent of the variance. The sec- 
ond factor extracted was bipolar, having positive 
saturations with length measurements and negative 
saturations with breadth and circumference meas- 
urements. These two factors were found in both 
the male and female groups. This second factor 
clearly differentiates two extremes: the linear type 
of physique—length measurements preponderant 
in relation to breadth and circumference; and the 
broad type—breadth, width, and circumference 
measurements preponderant over length. 

In the males two measurements, namely, stature 
and transverse chest diameter, had particularly 
high loadings on the second factor. These meas- 
urements were combined as follows to form the 
Rees—Eysenck index of body build: 


Stature x 100 
Transverse chest diameter x 6 


In the female group there were four measurements 
with high loadings on the second factor: stature, 
height of the top of the symphysis pubis from the 
ground, hip circumference, and chest circumfer- 
ence. It was not feasible to construct a simple fe- 
male index along the lines of the one for men; thus, 
the Rees index of female body build was devised 
as a regression equation based on standard meas- 
urement units (Rees 1950a): 


0.59 stature + 0.47 symphysis height 
+ 0.31 chest circumference 
— 0.64 hip circumference. 


These indexes have been calculated for large 
groups of subjects and in all instances there was 
a unimodal frequency distribution approximating 
the normal frequency curve. There was no evidence 
of multimodality or bimodality as there would be 
if the physical types represented mutually exclu- 
sive, disparate categories. What was found was a 
continuous variation in physique from one extreme 
to the other, the extremes of the distribution being 
present only as easily noticeable but infrequently 
occurring types. 

Any such division into physical types, although 
convenient and sometimes necessary for research, 
is arbitrary. One standard deviation above and 
below the mean were considered to be statistically 
acceptable arbitrary demarcation points dividing 
the distribution into three classes: (1) leptomorphs, 
with a preponderance of length dimensions com- 
pared with breadth, width, and circumference; 
(2) eurymorphs, with large circumference, breadth, 


and width measurements in comparison to length; 
(3) mesomorphs, with an intermediate relationship 
between lateral and circumference dimensions on 
the one hand and linear measurements on the 
other. These categories of physique are not in- 
tended to convey the impression of disparate types 
and are, in fact, ranges of body build objectively 
measured by new indexes of physique and demar- 
cated by statistical criteria for purposes of descrip- 
tion and research. 

These findings, derived from groups of adult 
British men and women, are consistent with those 
of a large number of other researchers using factor 
methods in groups of different ages, racial com- 
position, and socioeconomic status. Burt (1938), 
who was the pioneer of the factor analysis of 
physique, described the results he obtained for 
groups of British children and adults and found a 
well-marked general factor, as well as factors ac- 
counting for disproportionate growth in length on 
the one extreme and breadth, thickness, circumfer- 
ence, and weight on the other extreme. A summary 
of these studies is presented in detail by Rees 
(1960). 

The factors obtained from factor analysis of 
anthropometric measurements will, of course, de- 
pend on the selection and the number of original 
measurements used. Howells (1952) carried out 
a factor analysis on physical measurements of uni- 
versity students; the data included a large number 
of head and face dimensions. There were three 
limb measurements and three facial-length meas- 
urements. Howells extracted a factor for limb and 
facial length and concluded that the extraction 
probably depended more on the measurements 
chosen than on growth patterns. In all, he found 
seven factors, which he interpreted as relating to 
general body size, long-bone length, cranial size, 
brain size, lateral facial cranial development, face 
length, and ear size. These can be grouped into 
four size factors, two length factors, and a breadth 
factor. 

Sheldon’s varieties of physique. Sheldon’s sys- 
tem of classifying physique (1940) was based 
initially on the inspection of standardized photo- 
graphs of a large number of individuals. He con- 
cluded that there are three components in physique: 
endomorphy, mesomorphy, and ectomorphy. These, 
he considered, consist of tissues derived from the 
three germinal layers: the endoderm, the meso- 
derm, and the ectoderm. Each subject was observed 
and rated on three 7-point scales, one for each 
component. For example, a rating of 7-1-1 repre- 
sents extreme endomorphy, preponderant in breadth 
and circumference measurements; a 1—7—1 rating 
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represents extreme mesomorphy, with marked bone 
and muscle developments, broad shoulders, and 
muscular limbs; a rating of 1—1—7 reflects extreme 
ectomorphy, characterized by linearity and rela- 
tively poor development of breadth, width, and 
circumference measurements. 

Sheldon’s method was an advance over previous 
typologies, which tended to regard physical types 
as disparate and mutually exclusive categories. 
Sheldon’s method has been criticized because of its 
subjectivity and because of evidence showing that 
an individual somatotype, contrary to Sheldon’s 
claim, is not necessarily constant for a particular 
individual. Changes in a person’s somatotype occur 
with changes in his diet and with increase in his 
age. 

In spite of its subjectivity, it has been demon- 
strated that retest reliability of ratings by experi- 
enced workers is high. Sheldon’s assumption that 
his three components are composed of tissues de- 
rived from the three primary germinal layers has 
not been established, and the number of compo- 
nents underlying variations of physique described 
by Sheldon is now under considerable doubt be- 
cause a number of workers have demonstrated that 
the data can be fully explained in terms of two 
components rather than three. 

Humphreys (1957) found that the correlations 
between endomorphy, mesomorphy, and ectomor- 
phy provided by Sheldon indicate the existence of 
only two independent (but not necessarily valid) 
types of physique. Furthermore, Howells (1952), 
using factor analysis of persons who were markedly 
dominant in one or another of the three com- 
ponents, found that the factors extracted do not 
correspond with Sheldon’s three components. He 
found that ectomorphy and endomorphy are not 
independent factors but are opposite extremes of a 
continuum and manifestations of a single factor. 

Modifications of Sheldon’s method. Parnell 
(1958) pointed out some inherent disadvantages 
in Sheldon’s system, namely, the subjectivity of 
the method of estimating somatotype dominance, 
personal objections by subjects to being photo- 
graphed in the nude, and technical difficulties in 
obtaining the equipment necessary for carrying out 
photography for somatotyping. Parnell’s method 
involves taking measurements of height, weight, 
bones, muscle, girth, and skinfolds of subcuta- 
neous fat. Parnell uses ratings of fat, muscu- 
larity, and linearity in place of Sheldon’s endo- 
morphy, mesomorphy, and ectomorphy (bone 
development is included in the estimate of mus- 
cularity), and an individual is rated according to 
these three factors. Primary dominance is indi- 


cated by the capital letters F, M, L and secondary 
dominance by the small letters f, m, and L. The 
disadvantage of this system is the use of fat and 
muscularity, which can show relatively marked 
variation in the individual during his lifetime, 
sometimes within a comparatively short period of 
time. 

Lindegard’s assessment of body build. Linde- 
gard (1953) concluded from his studies that there 
are four factors responsible for the variations in 
body build: length, sturdiness, muscle, and fat. 
His method involves rating a person’s dimensions 
on scales representing each of these factors. The 
length factor is derived from the length of the 
radius and tibia; the sturdiness factor is derived 
from the breadth of the femoral condyle, bimal- 
leolar and bistyloid breadths, and the distance be- 
tween the nasion and the sella turcica, measured 
by X-ray cephalometry; the muscle factor is de- 
rived from dynamometer readings of hand grip and 
foot press; and the fat factor is derived from girth 
and body weight and girth of the extremities. 

The length, sturdiness, and muscle factors are 
determined directly, but the fat factor is deduced 
by comparing the weight and extremital girths 
with the skeletal build and muscle factor. The four 
factors are plotted on a graph in terms of standard 
deviation. 

Lindegard found that length, sturdiness, and 
muscle factors are interdependent, and he dealt 
with this by regression techniques, which yield a 
relative sturdiness factor and a relative muscle 
factor. The relative sturdiness factor expresses the 
skeletal sturdiness in relation to the length factor. 
The relative muscle factor is expressed in terms 
of the dynamometer readings in relationship to 
stature. 

The weakness of Lindegard’s system is the prob- 
able inconstancy of dynamometric recordings in an 
individual and the possibility that they might be 
altered within a short space of time by training and 
exercise and are influenced by age, disease, etc. 

Tissue components, androgyny, gynandromorphy. 
The measurement of the relative development of 
bone, connective tissue, fat, and muscle is a com- 
paratively recent development and could be a use- 
ful complementary method to factorial studies of 
physique and to Lindegard’s system and Sheldon’s 
somatotyping method. The usual method is to use 
standardized X rays of the calf to measure the rela- 
tive thickness of bone, fat, and muscle. The relative 
amounts of these factors in the calf have been 
found to be more or less independent of each other. 

The terms androgyny and gynandromorphy re- 
fer respectively to the degree of femininity of body 
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build in the male and the degree of masculinity of 
body build in the female. Two distinct methods 
have been employed to assess androgyny: sub- 
jective procedures, consisting of assessment and 
rating of general appearance and special features, 
and objective anthropometric measurements, such 
as those described by Tanner (1951). 

Tanner used the method of discriminant analy- 
sis to ascertain the best possible discrimination 
between males and females with regard to bi- 
acromial diameter and bi-iliac diameter. He found 
that the best index for discriminating the sexes is 


Biacromial diameter x 3 — Bi-iliac diameter — 82. 


Tanner (1955) considers that androgyny, in 
contrast to somatotype, is determined by events 
taking place at adolescence. Androgyny scores 
have been used recently to study relationships with 
academic and athletic performance, physical ef- 
ficiency, and various diseases. 

Genetic factors and growth processes. Impor- 
tant morphological characteristics such as body 
size, body shape, and body composition are a 
function of growth rates, which, in turn, are de- 
termined by genes in interaction with environ- 
mental influences. Polymorphism, or natural varia- 
bility, is a consequence of genetic and physiological 
reaction to the environment. 

Twin studies are useful in ascertaining the rela- 
tive importance of genetic and environmental fac- 
tors in determining various bodily dimensions. 
Dahlberg (1926) compared the variability in an- 
thropometric measurements between nonidentical 
and identical twins. It was found that 90 per cent 
of the variability of body length measurements, 
and slightly less for body breadth, head, and face 
dimensions, was determined by heredity. 

The majority of bodily dimensions, as well as 
variations in body size and body shape, are distrib- 
uted along a normal frequency curve. This is in 
keeping with the hypothesis of multifactorial in- 
heritance of these characteristics. 

It has been demonstrated in animals that gen- 
eral body size is largely determined by genetic 
factors. It is particularly interesting to note that 
Gregory and Castle (1931) demonstrated that dif- 
ferences in growth, measured by the number of 
blastomeres as early as 36 hours after fertilization, 
exist between large and small varieties of rabbits. 

Skeletal age, measured by the degree to which 
ossification centers and epiphyses are developed, 
has been shown by Reynolds (1943) to be largely 
genetically determined, with a correlation of .71 in 
identical twins, a correlation of .28 in siblings, 
.1 in first cousins, and .01 in unrelated persons. 


Age at menarche is a convenient measure of the 
rate of growth. According to Tanner (1960), the 
age at menarche is closely related to the growth 
spurt in body measurements and to the maturation 
of the skeleton. The age at menarche is normally 
distributed, which suggests that menarcheal age de- 
pends upon the combined action of genes at many 
different loci rather than any single allele. Tanner 
reports that in identical twins the average differ- 
ence in months of age at menarche is 2.8, in non- 
identical twins 12, in sisters 12.9, and in unrelated 
girls 18.6. 

It has been known for many years that girls are 
physically more mature than boys at all ages from 
birth until adulthood. The recent discovery of some 
persons with chromosomal formulas XXY or XO has 
provided an opportunity of studying genetic factors 
that influence differential sex growth rates. Per- 
sons with an XXY chromosome complement suffer 
from Klinefelter’s syndrome and in appearance are 
males but have small, atrophic testicles, abnormally 
long legs, and narrow shoulders. Those with XO 
chromosomes suffer from Turner’s syndrome and 
are apparently females but lack ovaries, are short 
in stature, and have no development of the sec- 
ondary sex characteristics at puberty. [See SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR, article on SEXUAL DEVIANCE: PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ASPECTS.] 

The question arises whether the skeletal maturity 
of an XXY child would follow that of the male or 
the female, Tanner (1960) reports an investiga- 
tion into the ratio of skeletal age to chronological 
age in children with Klinefelter’s syndrome com- 
pared with normal boys. It was found that the 
ratios failed to differ significantly, but if they were 
compared with girls, great differences occurred. 
Thus, XXY follows the course of XY. Similarly, 16 
persons with Turner’s syndrome were rated and 
found to follow the normal pattern for girls. Thus, 
XY and XXY have the male initial retardation of 
skeletal development, XO and XX do not. The infer- 
ence is clear that this retardation in males is due 
to genes located on the Y chromosome. 

It is clear that individual differences in adult 
physique must come about through differential 
local and general growth rates during childhood. 

Tanner (1960) points out that there is much evi- 
dence to show that the child’s measurements at 
birth reflect almost entirely the action of the uter- 
ine environment and are thus dependent on ma- 
ternal genotype and maternal environmental fac- 
tors only. The genotype of the child is practically 
without effect; it is only subsequently that the 
child’s genes exert their action and become a basis 
for predicting the child’s adult status and that the 
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child’s resemblance to his genetic parents becomes 
increasingly marked. 


Personality and physique 


It will be convenient to consider studies relating 
personality and physique according to the particu- 
lar system used for classifying body build. 

Kretschmer’s typology. Kibler (1925), utilizing 
questionnaires, was able to confirm an association 
between leptosomatic body build and schizothymic 
temperament, on the one hand, and pyknic body 
build and cyclothymic temperament, on the other. 
However, Pillsbury (1939), using similar methods, 
found no evidence to support Kretschmer’s theory. 

A variety of psychological attributes have also 
been studied in relationship to Kretschmer’s phys- 
ical types. Enke (1928), for example, found that 
persons of pyknic physique were more easily dis- 
tracted in reaction-time experiments and were 
poorer in tachistoscopic perception of nonsense 
syllables than were those of leptosomatic physique. 
Pyknics tended to respond predominantly to color 
in tachistoscopic experiments and also tended to 
react to colors on the Rorschach test. 

Lindberg (1938) found that pyknic body build 
was associated with a greater tendency to color 
reaction and leptosomatic body build with a greater 
reaction to form. Keehn (1953), however, has 
thrown doubt on the interpretation of the tests 
used as measures of color-form reactivity. Accord- 
ing to Misiak and Pickford (1944), leptosomes are 
more persevering at tasks and have a lower tend- 
ency to perseverate responses than pyknics. Smith 
and Boyarsky (1943) found that leptosomes had 
a higher tempo, as measured by their tapping rate, 
and quicker reaction time than pyknics. In a variety 
of tests, other workers (such as Klineberg, Asch, 
& Block 1934) found no significant differences be- 
tween leptosomes and pyknics. 

Factor analyses. Burt (1938), in a study of chil- 
dren, found correlations between stoutness of 
build and cheerful emotions and between thinness 
of body build and inhibited and depressive tend- 
encies. Rees and Eysenck (1945) and Rees (1950a; 
1950b; 1950c), in studies of adults of both sexes, 
found that leptomorphs have a greater tendency 
to introversion and a higher tendency to somatic 
manifestations of emotional tension and autonomic 
dysfunction, whereas eurymorphs had a greater 
tendency to extroversion and a greater tendency 
to hysterical symptoms. 

Sanford and his associates (1943) obtained 
similar results, finding the tall, narrow type of 
physique to be associated with autonomic dysfunc- 
tion and manifestations indicative of dysthymia. 


The wide, heavy type correlated negatively with 
autonomic dysfunction and positively with secure 
feelings and lively self-expression. 

Sheldon’s somatotypes. Sheldon (1942) postu- 
lated three components of personality: viscero- 
tonia, somatotonia, and cerebrotonia. Viscerotonia 
is characterized by relative love of comfort, pleas- 
ure in digestion, need for affection and approval, 
and the need of company when in trouble. Somato- 
tonia is characterized by an assertive posture, need 
for exercise, directness of manner, unrestrained 
voice, and a need for action in trouble. Cerebro- 
tonia is shown by restrained posture, quick reac- 
tion, inhibited social reactions, vocal restraint, and 
need of solitude when in trouble. 

In a group of 200 university men between 17 
and 31 years of age, Sheldon (1942) found high 
positive correlations between the components of 
physique and the components of temperament: 
between endomorphy and viscerotonia, the correla- 
tion coefficient was .79; between mesomorphy and 
somatotonia, .82; and between ectomorphy and 
cerebrotonia, .83. 

Humphreys (1957) criticized Sheldon’s methods 
and stated that the evidence provided by Sheldon 
supported not more than two independent (but not 
necessarily valid) types of temperament. Child and 
Sheldon (1941) reported only low correlations be- 
tween somatotype and various other psychological 
attributes. Tanner (1951) found little to support 
Sheldon’s claims for high correlations between 
somatotype and temperament. 

Parnell (1958), in a study of a group of 7-year- 
old children, found that fat children had fewer 
handicaps in the first seven years, were able to ex- 
press feelings easily, and were confident and socia- 
ble. Muscular children were relatively free from 
anxiety shyness. Linear children were oversensi- 
tive, shy, and had greater difficulty in communi- 
cating their thoughts and feelings to people around 
them; they had signs of emotional unrest such as 
nightmares, panics, temper tantrums, and nail 
biting and also tended to be meticulous and con- 
scientious and to exhibit high standards. 

Studies based on Lindegard’s method. Linde- 
gard and Nyman (1956) studied a group of 320 
men whose physiques were rated according to 
Lindegard’s method (1953). It was found, for ex- 
ample, that the muscle factor was correlated with 
expansivity and self-confidence versus unobtru- 
siveness; the more muscular person is more ex- 
pansive and confident, the less muscular person 
is emotionally cool and sophisticated. 

Wretmark (1953) found that stability (identi- 
fied as emotional warmth, rather than emotional 
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coldness, together with sophistication and pro- 
ficiency of motor activity) was the only attribute 
correlated with body build. He found that sub- 
stable individuals were relatively wide and heavy 
and that extraordinarily stable individuals tended 
to be narrow in body build. 


Physical attributes and intelligence 


For many years research has been carried out 
to discover whether some physical attribute would 
provide some clue to a person’s intellectual ability. 
This has been a matter of interest to educators and 
psychologists who aim to provide objective aids for 
assessing intelligence. 

Rees (1960), reviewing other literature as well 
as his own investigations, concluded that the evi- 
dence indicated no relation between absolute an- 
thropometric measurements and intelligence level. 

When the relationship between body type or 
body build and intelligence is considered, Rees 
(1960) found that there was a slight tendency for 
leptomorphs to be higher in intelligence than eury- 
morphs. 

Parnell (1958) investigated the intelligence level 
of a group of 7-year-old children and found that 
children with linear physiques were best in reading 
ability. At the age of 11, linear children did better 
than general expectation on the entrance examina- 
tion for British grammar schools. Studies by Parnell 
(1958) of university students again provided evi- 
dence that linear men tend to do better. On the 
other hand, the best order of performance at work 
and at games was achieved by Mf men, that is, 
those in whom muscle is the dominant factor and 
fat the secondary factor. 

Rees’s conclusion (1960) still holds: the correla- 
tion between physique and intelligence is so low 
that a knowledge of a person's physical status will 
be of no value in the prediction of intelligence in 
the individual case. 

Body size. The Rees index of body size, repre- 
sented by the product of stature and transverse 
chest diameter, was obtained for a sample of 1,100 
military personnel admitted to the Mill Hill Emer- 
gency Neurosis Centre; the frequency distribution 
was normal and was arbitrarily divided at points 
one standard deviation above and below the mean 
into three groups: microsomatics, mesosomatics. 
and macrosomatics. 

A detailed analysis of psychological attributes in 
these groups showed, for example, that neurotics 
with large body size tend to be more active and to 
have a more stable personality, better musculature, 
a higher intellectual level, and a better prognosis 


for return to military duties. The microsomatic 
group tend to be of inadequate personality make- 
up: i.e., they have a higher incidence of weak, de- 
pendent, anxious, and hypochondriacal traits of 
personality and narrow interests and hobbies. 

It is interesting to note that the psychological 
correlates of body size differ from those associated 
with physical type. Whereas the extremes of body 
type, the eurymorph and the leptomorph, are asso- 
ciated respectively with hysterical and anxiety re- 
actions, there were no significant relations between 
these reactions and body size. 

Body disproportion. Seltzer (1946) paid par- 
ticular attention to disproportionate development 
of the body, which he defined as values of the 
index derived from anthropometric measurements 
which are markedly divergent from the mean, usu- 
ally in one direction. One such disproportion might 
be a combination of wide shoulders and thin legs; 
another, broad hips relative to shoulder width. The 
term “disproportion” must not be confused with the 
term “dysplasia.” It does not carry any stigma of 
abnormality; it represents deviations within the 
normal range of variation. 

Seltzer found that individuals, and particularly 
linear individuals, with unstable autonomic func- 
tioning showed a greater tendency to bodily dis- 
proportion. He found excesses of one or more 
bodily disproportion to be associated with the 
following characteristics: unstable autonomic func- 
tions, mood fluctuations, personal instability, in- 
ability to adjust, sensitivity, meticulousness, self- 
consciousness, and introspection. There were 
significant deficiencies associated with those traits 
indicative of stability and ease of making adjust- 
ment. It was found that disproportions were com- 
moner in marked ectomorphs and least common 
in marked endomorphs. 

Androgyny. Using Turners androgyny scale, 
Rees (1960) found that a group of 200 soldiers 
suffering from effort syndrome (neurocirculatory 
asthenia), a disorder in which breathlessness and 
various autonomic symptoms accompany exercise, 
showed more marked feminine attributes in body 
build than normal, healthy soldiers. 

Coppen (1958), using the same index, found 
that patients who developed toxemia in pregnancy 
had a higher incidence of masculine features in 
body build than those who did not. 

Parnell (1954) compared the relationship be- 
tween the relative incidence of masculine and fem- 
inine physical traits and academic and athletic 
performance in men and found that academic dis- 
tinction was associated with a significant trend 
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toward feminine traits and that athletes, as would 
be expected, showed a higher incidence of strong 
masculine traits. 

Lindegard (1956), using a scale based on a 
regression equation using biacromial and bi-iliac 
measurements, found no significant relationships 
with personality variables. 

Seltzer and Brouha (1943) found that excellent 
degrees of physical fitness could be achieved only 
by persons with a strong masculine component in 
their physique and that individuals weak in mascu- 
linity tended to have poor effort tolerance, that is, 
the ability to undertake effort without suffering 
unduly from distress. 


Physique and mental illness 


Neurosis. Rees and Eysenck (1945) studied a 
group of 400 soldiers admitted to Mill Hill during 
World War 1. Rees extended this study to 1,000 
soldiers (1960) and to 400 women serving in the 
armed forces who developed neurotic illness (1950a; 
1950b; 1950c). 

Using the Rees-Eysenck index of body build, it 
was found that leptomorphic individuals of both 
sexes tend to have dysthymic symptoms, whereas 
eurymorphs tend toward hysterical characteristics 
and symptoms. 

Parnell (1958) in an analysis of a survey of 
2,000 hospitalized psychiatric patients suggests that 
if breakdown occurs in Lf types it more often oc- 
curs before the age of 25. Male patients under age 
25 with a diagnosis of depression, anxiety state, 
psychopathy, or suicidal tendency were found to 
be generally of the Lf physique. Among schizo- 
phrenics under age 25, the males tended to be most 
commonly of Lf type, and next most commonly 
Lm. Among female schizophrenics the most fre- 
quent type was Fl. Lm types of both sexes are more 
disposed to breakdown from 25 to 35 years of age. 
ML types of both sexes are more predisposed to 
breakdown from 35 years of age onward. Paranoid 
schizophrenia and paranoid illnesses are their com- 
monest examples of thought disorders. Depression 
is the major affective illness in both sexes. 

Mf types were the most stable in both sexes. 
When they become mentally ill they are usually 
over 30 years of age. Thought disorder usually 
takes the form of a paranoid illness, but an affec- 
tive disorder with depression is the commoner 
form of illness. [See NEvROSIS.] 

Manic—depressive illness. In a review of the 
literature and his own studies, Rees (1960) con- 
cluded that there is some correlation between 
pyknic habitus and manic-depressive psychosis, but 


the correlation is not, by any means, as great as 
suggested by Kretschmer. Rees (1960) also pointed 
out that the age factor accounts for part of this 
correlation but does not completely invalidate 
Kretschmer’s theory. [See DEPRESSIVE DISORDERS.] 

Schizophrenia. Rees (1943) carried out a de- 
tailed anthropometric investigation on a sample of 
schizophrenics as well as on a control group of 
normal men of similar age distribution. He found 
that schizophrenic patients are significantly smaller 
in stature, chest circumference, hip circumference, 
biacromial diameter, supersternal height, and sym- 
physis height. Body build indexes showed that they 
are significantly more leptosomatic than the nor- 
mal group. 

There is some evidence of a relation between 
type of physique and specific form of schizophrenia. 
Connolly (1939) reported that paranoid schizo- 
phrenics are of larger body size and more pyknic 
in physique than other types of schizophrenic pa- 
tients. Rees (1960), reviewing the literature, states 
that a number of authors have suggested that schiz- 
ophrenics with a leptomorphic body build tend to 
have an earlier age of onset and show a greater 
degree of withdrawal, apathy, and thought disorder, 
whereas schizophrenics of eurymorphic body build 
tend to have a later age of onset, better preserva- 
tion of personality, and better affective relations 
with the environment. 

There is also some evidence to suggest that phy- 
sique may have some bearing on the course and 
prognosis of a schizophrenic illness. Kallman 
(1953) found that high linearity and low athletic 
components in physique are associated with a tend- 
ency to marked deterioration during the course of 
the schizophrenic illness, whereas patients with 
high athletic and low linear components do not 
show such deterioration; these last are usually para- 
noid schizophrenics. 

Kallman (1953) found that monozygotic twins 
who both suffer from schizophrenia and are of sim- 
ilar body build tend to have similar types of schizo- 
phrenic illness with onset at the same age and 
similar outcomes. When there are differences in 
physique, there are also differences in the age of 
onset as well as in the severity of schizophrenic 
symptoms. In monozygotic twins discordant with 
regard to schizophrenia, the twin remaining com- 
pletely free from schizophrenia had significantly 
greater physical strength and was higher in body 
weight from early childhood. [See MENTAL DIS- 
ORDERS, article on GENETIC ASPECTS. | 

Parnell (1958) found that the Lf type has the 
longest hospital stay and also tends to onset before 
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the age of 25, whereas the Mf type stays in the 
hospital the shortest time and least often succumbs 
to schizophrenia. (See SCHIZOPHRENIA.] 


Psychosomatic disorders 


Investigations relating physique to physical and 
psychosomatic disorders have generally been handi- 
capped by methodological difficulties, mainly the 
absence of appropriate control groups and failure 
to control for age. However, some of the better 
studies are discussed here. 

Peptic ulcer, asthma, gall bladder disease. Wret- 
mark (1953), in a carefully planned and ade- 
quately controlled study, found that duodenal ulcer 
patients were more linear in physique than a con- 
trol group and that the more linear the body build, 
the worse was the prognosis. 

Brouwer (1957) was unable either to replicate 
the findings of Draper et al. (1944), who claimed 
that mesomorphic body build is characteristic of 
ulcer patients, or to support the views of Sheldon 
(1940) that endomorphic mesomorphy character- 
izes them. Brouwer found, in agreement with Wret- 
mark, that duodenal ulcer patients are more in- 
clined to leptosomatic body build but do not differ 
significantly in ectomorphy, as measured by Shel- 
don's system, from healthy male controls or from 
groups of male patients with other disorders. 

Draper et al. (1944) considered that gall bladder 
disease is associated with a broad, stocky type of 
physique. Sheldon (1940) also found that gall 
bladder patients are mesomorphic-endomorphic. 
Age was not adequately controlled and Brouwer 
(1957), using Sheldon’s method, found a prepon- 
derance of endomorphy in female gallstone patients, 
though not significantly more than in the compa- 
rable healthy female control group. 

Rees (1957) and Brouwer (1957), using quite 
different methods, found that asthma is associated 
with a variety of somatotypes and patients do not 
differ significantly in physique from the normal 
population. 

Cardiovascular disorders. Rees (1963) reported 
that military patients at Mill Hill suffering from 
effort syndrome, cardiac neurosis, and neurocircu- 
latory asthenia were significantly more leptomor- 
phic in body build than normal groups. In a com- 
parison of effort syndrome patients, Rees (1944) 
found that the majority of leptomorphic patients 
had suffered from effort intolerance and autonomic 
dysfunction from an early age and had long-stand- 
ing personality traits of timidity, anxiety, and 
neuroticism. Eurymorphic patients, on the other 
hand, were characterized by short duration of ill- 
ness, which tended to be precipitated by a great 


number of exogenous factors, such as severe envi- 
ronmental stress and severe enemy action. In other 
words, leptomorphic effort syndrome patients ex- 
hibited a predominance of constitutional factors, 
whereas eurymorphic effort syndrome patients had 
only recently shown effort intolerance, usually 
brought on by extrinsic factors such as traumatic 
experiences and febrile illness, 

Gertler, Garn, and Levine (1951) showed that 
endomorphs have a higher level of blood cholesterol 
than ectomorphs, both in the normal population 
and among patients suffering from coronary dis- 
ease. [See PSYCHOSOMATIC ILLNESS.] 


Delinquency and criminality 

Glueck and Glueck (1950), in a study of 500 
delinquent boys ranging in age from 11 to 18 years, 
found that in comparison to the normal control 
group, the delinquents were more mesomorphic and 
less ectomorphic. 

Epps and Parnell (1952) studied a group of 177 
women undergoing Borstal training and compared 
them with a group of 123 university women similar 
in age distribution. They found that the delinquents 
were heavier in body build, more muscular, and 
had more fat. 

These results are in good agreement with the 
Rees—Eysenck findings of a correlation between 
extroversion and eurymorphic body build and Ey- 
senck’s theory linking extroversion with psycho- 
pathy and criminality (Eysenck 1960). 


During recent times, the study of the human 
constitution has advanced significantly as a result 
of the introduction of new mathematical techniques 
and improved methods of recording and measuring 
constitutional attributes. This has led to the dis- 
covery of efficient and valid methods of assessing 
various aspects of physique. 

The relationships between physical attributes and 
personality, health, disease, and abnormality of 
behavior may prove to have a genetic basis, with 
the genes responsible for physical attributes influ- 
encing the manifestation of the genetic determinant 
of personality, psychiatric, physical, and psychoso- 
matic disorders. 

One of the most urgent needs in this field is for 
longitudinal studies of size and form combined with 
genetic, biochemical, and endocrine studies. 


W. L. L. REES 


[Other relevant material may be found in EUGENICS; 
GENETICS; MENTAL DISORDERS, articles on BIOLOGI- 
CAL ASPECTS, GENETIC ASPECTS, ORGANIC ASPECTS; 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY; RADIATION.] 
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Iv 
EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Existentialism is a broad cultural movement 
showing itself in almost all aspects of contempo- 
rary culture: literature, art, philosophy, theology. 
We can best see the meaning of this development 
in psychology and psychiatry by first defining the 
term. 

“Existence” comes from the Latin root ex-sistere, 
which means literally “to stand out,” “to emerge.” 
Every being, whether a tree or dog or man, “stands 
out” from being in general to the extent that it has 
individual existence. But the human being is char- 
acterized by his capacity to be aware of the fact 
that he stands out; that is to say, I can be con- 
scious of the facts that I am this particular man 
(middlewestern American) who stands at this par- 
ticular point in history (mid-twentieth century), 
who exists in a given physical and social world 
(New York City), who has the intention at this 
moment of writing this article, and so on. The 
term our German colleagues use for the human 
individual is Dasein, composed of Sein, “being,” 
plus da, “there.” Man’s capacity to become aware 
of his existence—which distinguishes him as a hu- 
man being, separate from the rest of nature— 
implies that he can respond to the facts of his own 
existence and thus exercise some responsibility 
for it. 


Existence versus essence. In Western thought 
there are traditionally two philosophic concepts— 
“existence” and “essence”’—customarily used in 
contrast to each other. “Essences” refer to discrete 
entities which can be separated out and formu- 
lated, such as Plato’s “ideas” or Hegel's panrational- 
istic concepts. In science, essences have come to 
refer to attributes such as weight, density, color, 
or in the study of the human being to neurological 
patterns, reflexes, drives, and so on. By and large, 
Western thought since the Renaissance has been 
concerned with essences; traditional science, as- 
suming an essentialist metaphysics, has sought to 
discover these substances and discrete relation- 
ships. The existential psychologists and psychia- 
trists hold, in contrast, that if we try to understand 
man as a bundle of discrete drives or a composite 
of reflex patterns, we may end up with brilliant 
generalizations but we have lost the man to whom 
these things happen, the human being we set out 
to understand in the first place. They are obviously 
not against the study of dynamisms, neurological 
and chemical relationships, and patterns of be- 
havior as such. But they hold that these cannot be 
understood in any given individual—such as a 
patient in therapy—except in the context of the 
overarching fact that here is a person who exists, 
who is; and how this person relates to his existence 
at this given moment is essential to the meaning 
of a given pattern of behavior. The existential ap- 
proach is thus dynamic in the fundamental sense 
that it takes the person always as emerging, 
always in process of becoming. The term “being,” 
indeed, is not a static noun but a verb form. 

Thus the existentialist view of science is close 
to that of the modern physicists Niels Bohr and 
Werner K. Heisenberg, who insist that the Coper- 
nican separation of subjective man from objective 
nature is no longer tenable and that the ideal of a 
natural science which is completely objective is an 
illusion. Also it is to be noted that the contempo- 
rary existential emphasis on being is, in one sense, 
a rediscovery in the West of emphases which East- 
ern thought has held for centuries but which have 
been lost in Western overrationalistic and objec- 
tivistic concerns since the Renaissance. 


History 

Existential psychology has many illustrious pro- 
genitors in Western history, of whom we shall 
mention only three. Socrates, whom Kierkegaard 
later took as his model, is the prototype of the ex- 
istentialist in his method of dialogue and his belief 
that truth is discovered through rigorous, inward 


self-examination. Augustine is prominent in this 
heritage in his concern with will and with psycho- 
logical time. Pascal, a distinguished scientist who 
saw clearly the limits of natural science for under- 
standing man, emphasized the human being’s 
affective grasp of truth: “The heart has reasons 
which the reason knows not of.” 

Søren Kierkegaard. Modern existential psychol- 
ogy took its specific form a hundred years ago in 
Kierkegaard’s passionate attack on Hegel, in whose 
philosophy, as in other aspects of nineteenth- 
century culture, essentialism came to its peak. 
Kierkegaard proclaimed that Hegel's identification 
of reality with abstract concepts was trickery and 
that it seduced men away from their central con- 
cern, which was their own understanding and their 
own decisive actions. Kierkegaard and the exis- 
tentialists following him (Schopenhauer, Marx, 
Dilthey, and particularly Nietzsche) fought against 
the rationalists and idealists who would see man 
only as subject. But even more strongly they at- 
tacked the opposite tendency which was emerging 
in the nineteenth century to become dominant in 
the twentieth—namely, the vast pressures to treat 
man as an object to be calculated, manipulated, 
and controlled. They saw this trend developing in 
the application of science to man, and they feared 
this would sap man's capacity for decision and in- 
dividual responsibility. The trend was also present 
in the growing industrialism and capitalism, where 
it was attacked by Marx in his early existential 
statements asserting that the money economy 
would dehumanize man. The distinctive quality of 
revolt which characterizes existentialists arises 
from their common protest against these tendencies 
toward the objectification of man. 

William James. The American psychologist 
William James was a participant in the existential 
development; he came back from Europe in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century protesting 
against Hegelian rationalism just as Kierkegaard 
had protested half a century earlier. James's exis- 
tential elements include, first, his passionate em- 
phasis on the immediacy of experience. Second, 
he emphasized will and decision; he held that com- 
mitment is a prerequisite to the discovery of truth. 
Third, like Kierkegaard, he distrusted thought sepa- 
rated from action. James’s epistemology has strik- 
ing similarities to that of Nietzsche in the first 
part of the Will to Power, where Nietzsche held 
that truth is the way a biological group actualizes 
itself, Finally, James's devotion to social and hu- 
manistic values as the overarching context, the 
“enveloping wider order,” in which natural science 
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plays only one part, makes him similar to the ex- 
istentialists; he was thus able to bring art and re- 
ligion into his psychological thought without sacri- 
ficing his scientific integrity. James was also, of 
course, in the natural science tradition, and it is 
unfortunate that, although his natural science 
orientation was followed, these broader emphases 
were ignored or treated with contempt until re- 
cently. [See the biography of JAMES,] 

Sigmund Freud. Freudian psychoanalysis is 
also, on one side, an expression of what we have 
broadly designated as the existential development. 
Freud stands in the line of those explorers of hu- 
man nature of the nineteenth century—including 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer—who redis- 
covered the significance of the irrational, dynamic, 
“unconscious” elements in personality which had 
been repressed by the essentialistic presuppositions 
of Western thinking since the Renaissance. Freud 
sought to bring the irrational springs of human be- 
havior back into the accepted area of scientific in- 
vestigation. At the same time, Freud saw himself 
as an enthusiastic champion of natural science, 
his goal being to make the irrational elements ex- 
plicable in terms of the mechanistic Newtonian 
model in nineteenth-century physics and biology. 
The existentialists radically disagree with this 
mode] of man. In their famous discussions, Bins- 
wanger (1956) endeavored to show his friend 
Freud that the latter’s determinism was a meta- 
physical assumption and needed to be analyzed 
like any other assumption. But while Freud held 
resolutely to his determinism in his theoretical 
model of the mind, in his therapeutic practice he 
inconsistently remained to a great extent existential. 
[See the biography of FREUD.| 


Contemporary contributions 


The existential approach sprang up among men 
of diverse views in various parts of Europe begin- 
ning in the early part of the twentieth century. 
Eugene Minkowski in Paris, Erwin Straus in Ger- 
many and later in the United States, and V. E. 
von Gebsattel in Germany represent chiefly the 
first, or phenomenological, phase of this develop- 
ment. The psychiatrist Karl Jaspers, who was later 
to become a leading German philosopher, wrote a 
textbook on psychopathology in which he presented 
a phenomenological analysis of the different kinds 
of pathology. The book went through many editions 
and widely influenced psychiatry and research 
on the Continent; it is now available in English 
(Jaspers 1913). The second phase, which is more 
specifically existential, is represented by Ludwig 
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Binswanger, A. Storch, Medard Boss, Gustav Bally, 
and Roland Kuhn in Switzerland, F. J. Buytendijk 
and J. H. Van den Berg in the Netherlands, and 
others. 

The fact that this development emerged spon- 
taneously—some of these existential thinkers often 
scarcely knowing about the remarkably similar 
work of their colleagues—and the fact that it owes 
its creation to diverse psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists rather than to any one leader, argue that it is 
a response to a widespread need in our time. The 
variety of schools can be seen when we note that 
Minkowski and Straus, for example, were psychia- 
trists and neurologists, not psychoanalysts; von 
Gebsattel, Boss, and Bally were Freudian analysts; 
Binswanger, although remaining in Switzerland, be- 
came a member of the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society at Freud’s recommendation when the Zurich 
group split off from the international group; other 
existential therapists had also been under the influ- 
ence of Carl G. Jung. 

All of these men shared grave doubts about the 
theory of man assumed in contemporary psychia- 
try and psychology, and specifically in psycho- 
analysis. They had become disquieted over the fact 
that although they were effecting cures by the tech- 
niques they had learned, they could not, as long as 
they confined themselves to the generally accepted 
assumptions, arrive at any clear understanding of 
why or why not these cures occurred. They were 
unwilling to postulate unverifiable agents such as 
“libido,” or “censor,” and they asked trenchant 
questions about what it really means when one 
says a patient “projects” or “transfers” something 
to someone else. These explanatory devices, they 
argued, as often as not actually cover up rather 
than reveal precisely the empirical data in the 
patient we wish to understand. They shared the 
belief that the serious difficulties in the accepted 
theories of man, including psychoanalysis, would 
not only gravely limit research in the long run 
but would also seriously hamper the effectiveness 
and development of therapeutic techniques. 

These psychologists and psychiatrists were also 
concerned with events prior to the observed pat- 
terns of behavior; they asked questions about how 
particular kinds of behavior are made possible in 
the patient’s experience. Thus their approach was 
chiefly concerned not with types of pathology but 
with norms and structures of being human; the 
patients pathology is a distortion of these. They 
used psychological terms with an ontological mean- 
ing. Kierkegaard held that anxiety is ontological 
in that it is a constitutive element for the self; a 
person never actualizes a potentiality without go- 


ing through what Kierkegaard called the “inter- 
mediate determinant” of anxiety (1844). Similarly, 
Tillich described anxiety as the state of the strug- 
gle of “being with non-being” (1952). Nietzsche's 
“will” is ontological in that it is necessary for the 
individual’s self-actualization. Tillich also made 
“courage” ontological in his trenchant phrase “the 
courage to be.” 

In their therapy, the existential psychologists 
and psychiatrists also asked such prior questions. 
Transference, they agreed, is one of Freud’s great- 
est discoveries, but it can be understood only on 
the basis of the prior norm of encounter, of which 
transference is a distortion. As the existentialists 
describe it, encounter includes not only sexual ele- 
ments (eros) but such normal elements as mutual 
esteem and concern between persons (agape) and 
realistic friendliness (philia). Likewise, Freud's 
concepts of resistance and repression refer to ob- 
servable behavior, but they can be understood only 
as distortions of the patient's freedom, that is, of 
his capacity to actualize some awareness or experi- 
ence, a freedom which assumedly arouses too much 
anxiety for the patient to face at the moment. 

Admittedly, these ontological questions sound 
alien to most American psychological thinking, ac- 
customed as it is to “essentialist” behavioristic pre- 
suppositions. But research is now going on, to 
which we shall refer below, which not only may 
make a bridge to various forms of psychology, 
but which can bring new and significant empirical 
data to bear upon our psychology. 


Central theoretical orientations 


Prior to presenting concepts, it is valuable to see 
the place of existential psychology in relation to 
psychology as a whole. Van Kaam (1966) distin- 
guishes between “differential psychologies,” whose 
concern is the observation and explanation of iso- 
lated behavioral processes and functions, and “com- 
prehensive psychologies,” whose aim is the full 
understanding of human behavior as a whole and 
in terms of its uniquely human characteristics. 
Most psychologies have been differential psycholo- 
gies and have not been integrated into a total 
image of man. Existential psychology is a compre- 
hensive psychology whose aim is an integration of 
the observations of differential psychologies into 
an explanatory theory about human behavior in its 
lived intentional entirety. 

Existential psychologists and psychiatrists share 
several basic theoretical orientations. First, they 
deny the subject-object dichotomy that has been 
dominant in Western thought since Descartes. 
They emphasize, in contrast, that man exists as 


subject and object at the same time. May (1966a) 
holds that a dialectical relationship between sub- 
jective and objective factors occurs in every human 
action and that in this relationship lie the sources 
of human freedom and creativity. Every act of con- 
sciousness is consciousness of something; that is, 
it has its objective as well as its subjective pole. 
Consciousness is an active process; the man who 
is doing the experiencing and the objective world 
which is the object of consciousness can never be 
separated. 

Second, these psychologists and psychiatrists 
share a method of scientific investigation—phenom- 
enology—which undercuts the usual objectifica- 
tion in traditional science, employing an unbiased 
approach. 

As Straus points out in his Phenomenological 
Psychology, science takes for granted precisely 
what a true psychology must focus upon, namely, 
our capacities to see, to observe, and to describe. 
The task of the phenomenologist is less to examine 
the things observed and more to reflect upon the 
situation of the observer. The structure and con- 
stitution of everyday life (the Lebenswelt) becomes 
the object of examination because it is this that 
makes possible the very acts of seeing, observing, 
and describing, and that gives them their uniquely 
human qualities. It can be questioned whether phe- 
nomenology in psychology and psychiatry is “abso- 
lutely” unbiased. For the mere act of listening to a 
patient in therapy or to a subject in an experiment 
presupposes some concepts and symbols by which 
we listen. Nevertheless, the experience of many 
psychotherapists is that the phenomenological 
method represents a radical “breakthrough” as a 
method for understanding the human being. It 
raises “participant observation,” to use Sullivan's 
phrase, to a broader dimension and gives it a struc- 
tural base as an epistemology. 

A third concept, “being-in-the-world,” is hyphen- 
ated to indicate again that the being and its world 
cannot be separated. On the human level world is 
defined as the meaningful structure of events in 
which the human being experiences himself; self 
implies world, and world self, and one is not pos- 
sible without the other. Furthermore, three modes 
of world are distinguished. Umwelt, literally the 
“around world,” is what is customarily called en- 
vironment, the “natural world.” Mitwelt, literally 
the “with-world,” is the world of one’s relationships 
with his fellow man, a description on a broader 
structural level of the world of “interpersonal re- 
lations.” Buber has made a significant contribution 
to understanding Mitwelt through his analysis of 
“I-thou” relationships (1936). Eigenwelt, literally 
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the “own world,” has to do with the self’s relation 
to itself. 

A fourth theory in existential psychology and psy- 
chiatry has to do with the time dimension. Hei- 
degger’s great contribution, writes Straus (1936), 
was to “vindicate time for existence,” and he adds 
that time is to psychology what mathematics is to 
physics. Existential psychotherapists, following 
Heidegger here (1927), place particular emphasis 
on how the patient relates to the future time di- 
mension: they do not rule out concern with the 
past but see it as having meaning in terms of the 
present and the future. The depressed patient, as 
Minkowski has indicated (see May et al. 1958, 
p. 127), is characterized by being unable to live in 
the future, unable to hope, or to project himself 
into the morrow. Minkowski reverses the usual ex- 
planation that the patient cannot hope because he 
is depressed and proposes that the more useful 
approach explains that the patient is depressed be- 
cause he has lost the capacity to live in this future 
dimension of time. May (1966a) points out that in 
therapy the acceptance and working through of the 
subject-object dilemma gives the patient a new 
sense of freedom with respect to time and the ca- 
pacity to use time in the service of self-chosen goals. 
[See TIME, article on PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS.] 

A fifth common theory, already alluded to, em- 
phasizes choice, responsibility, and freedom. As 
Laing puts it, “.. . the task in psychotherapy [is] 
to make . . . an appeal to the freedom of the pa- 
tient” (1960, p. 64). Freedom is real, not illusory, 
and it derives from the self-constitutive powers of 
the Dasein. I am the object, for example, of con- 
ditioning, of bodily factors, of limitations of time 
and space, to say nothing of limitations of under- 
standing and perceptions and all the outside forces 
determining me. But insofar as I am conscious of 
these facts I am subject, and I can, and to some 
extent must, choose the attitude I will take toward 
them. A person exercises choice in structuring his 
modes of being and his world. He bears the re- 
sponsibility for his being-in-the-world even as it 
manifests itself in his dreams; in other words, one 
is responsible even where least free. Sartre (1943) 
has made the famous statement “existence pre- 
cedes essence,” which in effect implies that the 
human being has unlimited freedom to transform 
himself. Such an extreme existentialism, however, 
is not held by adherents of the other existen- 
tial theories, who emphasize that both essentialist 
and existentialist elements are necessary for any 
comprehensive psychology, Existential psychother- 
apy by no means ignores the infinite number of 
deterministic elements in the patient's life and 
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problems, but it believes that helping the patient 
explore and become aware of these deterministic 
elements enlarges the sphere of the patient’s free- 
dom to choose his relationship to these determin- 
ing facts. The acceptance of limitations is thus not 
a negative process but itself gives the basis for 
creative self-actualization. 

Maurice Friedman has compiled a comprehen- 
sive and critical anthology of selections from the 
whole range of existentialist writings. Organizing 
the material around the central issues rather than 
around authors, Friedman is able to highlight the 
differences between disparate philosophies of ex- 
istentialism, but more importantly, to demonstrate 
the common emphasis on the dynamics, the con- 
crete, personal involvement and commitment. 
Furthermore, he makes clear the area of intersub- 
jectivity, which is most crucial for understanding 
similarities and differences among contemporary 
existentialists. “A distinction must be made be- 
tween such thinkers as Heidegger, Sartre, and Til- 
lich, for whom the intersubjective tends to remain 
a dimension of the self, and such thinkers as 
Buber, Marcel, Jaspers, and Camus, who in one 
way or another see the relations between man and 
man as central to human existence” (Friedman 
1964, p. 173). 


Current research 


We shall mention a variety of research studies, 
the first having to do with precisely the problem 
we have just been discussing, It is represented by 
a recent study by Vera Gatch (1963) on the effect 
of philosophical commitments to psychic determin- 
ism or freedom on the behavior of the psycho- 
therapist. Gatch matched a group of ten existen- 
tialist therapists against ten orthodox Freudian 
therapists who were committed to the theory of 
determinism. One highly significant difference she 
found between these two groups was that the ex- 
istential therapists referred to issues of choice, de- 
cision, and responsibility with their patients much 
more frequently than did the Freudian therapists. 

Another type of research is Erwin Straus’s clas- 
sical work on sensory experience. Straus shares a 
major concern of the phenomenological-existential 
psychiatrists and psychologists, which is the extent 
to which traditional theoretical commitments im- 
plicitly structure experimental investigations and 
consequently predetermine the results, “Experi- 
ments alone do not guarantee pure empiricism,” 
he writes ([1936] 1963, p. 4) and goes on to point 
out how contemporary empirical, “objective” psy- 
chology is shot through with limiting and distort- 
ing metaphysical biases. In an extensive and de- 
tailed analysis of Pavlov's work and its Cartesian 


underpinnings, Straus demonstrates that Pavlov 
ignored the basic difference between the relation- 
ship of an organism to stimuli and of an experi- 
encing being to the world of objects (p. 21). In 
reducing sensing to epiphenomena of physiological 
processes occurring within an organism, violence 
is done to the observable facts. The essence of sen- 
sory experience is its intentionality. Sensory im- 
pressions imply questioning, seeking, and expect- 
ing orientations to the world (p. 101). 

Straus forcefully demonstrates the inadequacy 
of conditioning theory, as well as its theoretical 
derivatives, in explaining even the behavior of Pav- 
lov's dogs, let alone the behavior of humans. His 
critique is based on a careful phenomenological 
study of the descriptions of the dogs’ behavior given 
by Pavlov himself, Straus shows that Pavlov was 
highly selective, since he chose to deal with only 
those aspects of the total experimental situation 
that fit his philosophical presuppositions. Straus’s 
concern, however, is not primarily to criticize Pav- 
lov. His major aim is to reclaim sensory experience 
from the reductionism of physics and physiology 
and to restore it to its central position in a psy- 
chology of human experience. 

In a similar vein, Joseph Lyons (1963) has set 
himself the task of re-evaluating fundamental con- 
cepts of contemporary clinical psychology. He claims 
that psychology has been dominated by the intention 
to predict and control behavior rather than by an 
interest in understanding the reality of the human 
person. A scientific psychology of people can only 
be established on a phenomenological basis and 
requires two conditions: (1) that the perceived be 
a person, not an “impersonal other,” and (2) that 
the perceiver act as a full human being. Psychology 
then becomes “the science of persons as they are 
apprehended by other persons.” Lyons analyzes a 
host of concrete, traditional clinical problems in 
the context of this perspective, emphasizing, as 
does Straus, the central role of intentionality. For 
example, he argues that even the stimulus in the 
typical stimulus-response experimental situation 
partakes of the subject’s intentional state. The 
stimulus is given special meaning by virtue of the 
subject's readiness for it, and a full description of 
such a stimulus must take that into account. 

Another type of research going on at several 
universities is the study of subjects’ responses, on 
the Rorschach or similar tests, not with the ques- 
tion of what the response itself means, but with 
the question of what it means that the subject is 
able to give such and such a response. The ques- 
tion, then, is not simply how does the subject struc- 
ture his world, but what is occurring that enables 
him to structure his world this way or that, and 


what decision and selective processes go on in this 
structuring. Such studies are examining the in- 
tentionality—in the phenomenological—existential 
sense—that goes into responses and the potentiality 
that makes the responses possible. Caligor and May 
(1967) made a study of the intentionality shown 
in the symbols in one patient’s dreams through an 
entire psychoanalysis. They propose that a clearer 
and more trustworthy prediction of what is occur- 
ring and going to occur in the patient's therapy 
could be made from noting how the patient forms 
and reforms his symbols at various stages in the 
therapy than from the patient’s conscious verbal 
communications with the therapist. 

Ronald Laing (e.g., Laing & Esterson 1965), a 
leading exponent of the applications of the phe- 
nomenological approach to psychoanalysis, has 
been studying the family interaction processes of 
schizophrenic patients. Combining the interper- 
sonal and phenomenological frameworks, Laing 
maintains that schizophrenia becomes intelligible 
as the result of ambiguous and contradictory en- 
vironmental processes. It is a protective device for 
living in an otherwise hopelessly confusing environ- 
ment—a strategy for survival, Laing avoids the 
concepts of “disease” and “pathology” and demon- 
strates that what happens in a group will be intel- 
ligible if one can retrace the steps from what is 
going on to who is doing what. His work suggests 
modifications of traditional views of such phenom- 
ena as regression, acting out, catatonia, and trans- 
ference. 

The focus of study for Leslie Farber (1966) has 
been a psychology of will, a subject notably absent 
in psychological theory and research. Farber ob- 
serves that although we recognize the presence of 
many causes for any behavior, we attribute the mo- 
tivating power to a single aspect of the causal nexus, 
such as libido, sexuality, or anxiety, However, the 
only prime mover that is held accountable, answer- 
able, is will, man’s power of volition. When a per- 
sonality theory does not deal with an explicit, 
accountable will, it smuggles it in under another 
name and makes it an irresponsible, that is, unac- 
countable, prime mover. The focus then shifts to 
motives as the prime causes of behavior. As a 
consequence, the phenomenological understanding 
of both will and motives suffers. Farber points out 
that will and motive are superficially similar in that 
both may be involved in provoking action. But a 
motive cannot be responsible for an action of will. 
For example, acting disparagingly may be moti- 
vated by envy. But since one could also choose not 
to disparage, even though envious, it is will that is 
responsible for the action, not envy. Farber con- 
cretely applies his concept of the privileges and 
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limitations of the will to a range of clinical issues 
such as anxiety, schizophrenia, and sex. 


Existential analysis (“Daseinsanalyse”) 


Existential analysis, in contradistinction to ex- 
istential psychotherapy, is a type of phenomenolog- 
ical, empirical investigation of specific and actual 
forms and patterns of existence. In other words, 
given the essential structure of human nature 
described by Heidegger (1927) as “being-in-the- 
world,” the existential analysts, among whom are 
the Swiss psychiatrists Binswanger and Boss, direct 
their attention to the particular, concrete modes of 
being-in-the-world of a particular person. They at- 
tempt to understand (in contrast to explaining) 
the subjectively experienced complex of meanings 
that constitute a given person’s world designs. 

Understanding versus explanation. It is in the 
contrast between understanding and explanation 
that the difference between existential analysis and 
psychoanalytic theory may be explicated. Under- 
standing involves comprehending the object on its 
terms, 


to see in it structures that emerge from its side, and 
not from ours. . . . In explanation, the phenomena as 
they appear are transformed in the sense that they are 
either subsumed under laws that relate them to other, 
different phenomena, or they are broken down into 
parts that somehow are taken as more real than the 
configuration of those parts that are taken to make up 
the phenomenon in question. (Binswanger [1922— 
1957] 1963, pp. 38-39) 


In this sense psychoanalytic theory is an explana- 
tory system, and Freud’s conception of man as 
Homo naturalis, that is, as essentially a biophysical 
organism, places psychoanalytic theory within the 
domain of natural science. As such, the “psychic 
apparatus” is a derivative of biological instincts, 
and the experienced world is explained by trans- 
forming it into its biological components. Bins- 
wanger pays great tribute to Freud’s genius in de- 
veloping the first thoroughgoing natural science 
view of man. His criticism of Freud is not that his 
theoretical structure is erroneous but that it is 
limited. Psychoanalytic theory deals with but one 
mode of being-in-the-world, namely, what Heideg- 
ger calls “thrownness.” The mode of “thrownness” 
is that which is structured or determined by one’s 
biological and constitutional make-up (the Umwelt) 
and conditioned by one’s past experience. It is the 
mode of being-in-the-world without freedom. 
Psychopathology, Although existential analysis 
examines the person and his world without regard 
to criteria of health or pathology, the very notion 
of the essential structure of Dasein generates a 
concept of psychopathology. The essence of Dasein 
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is openness to multiple modes of being-in-the-world 
and readiness to experience meaning in these mul- 
tiple modes. Any modification of the essential struc- 
ture that results in “constriction,” “narrowing,” or 
“flattening” of the world, so that experience can be 
organized in only one, or a few, categories, involves 
a loss of existential freedom and is therefore path- 
ological. Thus far, the only world designs that have 
been subjected to existential analyses are severely 
constricted ones. The published existential analytic 
case studies of both Binswanger (1956; 1962) and 
Boss (1957; 1962) are all of psychotic or severely 
neurotic patients. It is hoped that analyses of non- 
constricted modes of being-in-the-world may shed 
light on the structure of creative world designs. 

Creative phenomena. The existential analysts 
have always showed special interest in creative 
and spiritual phenomena. They believe that these 
kinds of phenomena cannot be explained in terms 
of antecedent or biological components, for the 
essence of the phenomenon is precisely the emer- 
gence of the new. The essence of the creative man 
is his being-in-the-world in freedom. The existential 
analysts similarly emphasize that in therapeutic 
practice a total commitment to psychic determinism 
rules out seriously entertaining the possibility of 
freedom of choice and leaves one only able to foster 
“the illusion of freedom.” Whether or not existential 
analysis will shed light on the problems of crea- 
tivity remains to be seen, but at least its methods 
open up the possibility. We should add that some 
analysts in the Freudian tradition, and some others 
who go under the ambiguous rubric “ego psychol- 
ogists,” do expand the presuppositions of psycho- 
analytic theory, implicitly and explicitly, and have 
made contributions which have something in com- 
mon with the existential approach. 


Psychotherapy 


Binswanger and Boss make a sharp distinction 
between psychoanalytic theory and psychoanalytic 
therapy. They have much to say about the limita- 
tions of the theory, but they value and use the 
therapy within a new context. Binswanger actually 
concerns himself less with psychotherapy, being 
interested chiefly in the “philosophical anthropol- 
ogy” on which therapy is based. Aside from a few 
descriptive references to the task of therapy as a 
process of assisting man in his ability to structure 
his world and a statement about the therapist's 
orientation toward encounter with, and understand- 
ing of, the whole person, Binswanger accepts 
Freudian therapy as a potent and effective clinical 
instrument. 

Boss, on the other hand, deals extensively and 
explicitly with psychotherapeutic practice. Whereas 


Binswanger’s case histories are exclusively anal- 
yses of modes of being-in-the-world, Boss’s case 
studies are cast in the framework of the therapeutic 
process. Furthermore, Boss undertakes a detailed 
examination of the procedures of Freudian therapy 
and concludes that Freud the therapist is radically 
different from Freud the mechanistic theorist. 

Although Boss's case studies are instructive in 
casting traditional psychodynamic concepts into 
the broader, more meaningful phenomenological 
framework of existential analysis, there seems to 
be an oversimplification in both Boss’s image of 
man and his view of psychotherapy. For example, 
Boss claims that all anxiety can be removed by 
love and trust, whereas one of the major contribu- 
tions of existential thought is its recognition of 
anxiety as an ontological condition of existence. 

What does the designation “existential psycho- 
therapy” mean? Certainly it does not refer to a 
self-contained depth therapy that is counter to 
Freudian psychoanalytic psychotherapy, as is the 
therapy of Jung or Reich. Nor does it refer to a 
body of special techniques or procedures, although 
it has made and will presumably make significant 
contributions to technique. It is more accurate, 
indeed, to speak of the existential attitude toward, 
or context of, psychotherapy, since existentialists 
have thus far focused their attention on the pre- 
suppositions underlying all psychotherapies. There 
are, however, a number of attributes that are de- 
scriptive of the existential attitude. Existential psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists believe that this atti- 
tudinal framework—which is the application to 
clinical practice of theories mentioned earlier— 
fosters psychotherapeutic functioning which is 
more directly relevant to the problems of human 
beings in our contemporary age and is more con- 
sistently efficacious. 

The first attribute may be described as observa- 
tion in the phenomenological mode. That is, the 
therapist must learn to perceive the patient in 
terms of his (the patient’s) phenomenal reality 
and not in terms of the therapist's theoretical mod- 
els, The therapist can never know the patient's 
experiential world in the same sense that he can 
know his own. The critical problem is that of par- 
ticipation in the patient’s world, whether one calls 
the means by which this is done empathy, intuition, 
partial identification, presence, or encounter. This 
is obviously such an essential process in any psy- 
chotherapy, indeed in all kinds of human inter- 
action, that it is surprising it has not been subjected 
to research investigation. Hopefully, a future area 
of psychotherapy research will be the study of the 
therapist’s inferential processes. 

A second attribute is the experiential mode of 


knowing. “A psychotherapy on existential—analytic 
bases,” writes Binswanger, “thus proceeds not 
merely by showing the patient where, when, and 
to what extent he has failed to realize the fullness 
of his humanity, but it tries to make him experience 
this as radically as possible . . .” (1962, p. 20). 
The experiential mode applies to the therapist as 
well, An aspect of his “presence” in the “encounter” 
with the patient is his experiencing the patient's 
communications on many different levels of his 
own being. 

Third, the existential attitude emphasizes a pri- 
mary, but not exclusive, focus on the “here and 
now.” It is destructive of the meaningfulness of 
existence to interpret essential potentialities as 
solely genetic developmental processes. A person’s 
whole history is built into all present relationships 
and is one of the constitutive determinants of them. 
But to say that the past is the sufficient cause of 
the present and to examine the past in therapy in 
this context is an instance of the kind of reduc- 
tionism the whole existential movement adamantly 
opposes. At the same time, we caution against the 
omission of the genetic dimension in the phenom- 
enological approach. Such an omission points to 
one of the shortcomings of existential analysis— 
namely, its lack of treatment of psychological de- 
velopment. Some phenomenological purists claim 
that the developmental processes can never be the 
subject of phenomenological investigation, but in 
our opinion a phenomenology of human develop- 
ment makes sense and has in fact been demon- 
strated in the illuminating studies by Schachtel 
(1959), In any case, the therapeutic consequences 
of verbalizations about the patient’s past history is 
a question which suggests itself as a fruitful area 
for research. In practice, many therapeutic schools 
seem to be moving toward emphasis on the pa- 
tients present situation. It is interesting to note 
that in her study comparing Freudian and “exis- 
tential” analysts Gatch found that neither group 
made many references to the patients’ previous 
experiences, nor did they make many causal inter- 
pretations, 

Fourth, the existential approach keeps intention- 
ality always at the heart of the therapeutic proc- 
ess, May (1966a) points out that intentionality is 
shown, in one aspect, in the movements and ges- 
tures of the body; thus the body and “instincts” 
come directly into existential therapy, not as a set 
of discrete drives but as the totality of movement 
of the organism. Intentionality is seen as the source 
of will and decision and also as the area in which 
human wishing, including the Freudian wish, op- 
erates. This central emphasis on intentionality has 
opened up some areas for constructive therapy 
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which were previously thought to be resistive to all 
psychotherapy, such as drug addiction. 

Bugental (1965) has attempted to elucidate the 
meanings of the concepts of existentialism within 
the framework of psychotherapeutic practice. He 
sees the therapeutic task as the pursuit of authen- 
ticity, and this task has two phases. The analytic 
phase is reparative and is essentially an attack upon 
the distortions of awareness and being that cripple 
a person’s existence. The second phase, the onto- 
gogic, “is concerned with the realization of the 
potential for liberated being” (1965, p. 183). 


We conclude with a comment that arises out of 
the fact that existentialists, because of their com- 
mitment to the “inviolability of human experience” 
and to the phenomenological method of investiga- 
tion, have tended to eschew systematization and 
scientific theory construction (Ford & Urban 1963, 
p. 480). But both approaches are necessary to the 
advancement of knowledge. Neither scientific con- 
ceptualization nor experimentation as such need 
violate meaningful experience. The best safeguard 
against their doing so is a thorough clarification 
of their implicit presuppositions. Existential anal- 
ysis has insisted on such clarification. It may also 
construct thereon a broader humanistic scientific 
theory, as Binswanger and Straus have already be- 
gun to do. 

ROLLO MAY AND SABERT BASESCU 


[See also PHENOMENOLOGY. Other relevant material 
may be found in ANXIETY; MENTAL DISORDERS, 
TREATMENT OF, article on CLIENT-CENTERED COUN- 
SELING; MOTIVATION; PERSONALITY: CONTEMPORARY 
VIEWPOINTS; PSYCHOANALYSIS; RELIGION; and in 
the biographies of BUBER and HUSSERL.] 
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Existential Psychology. New 


We 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Although formerly used in a narrower sense to 
include only business and industrial psychology, 
today the term applied psychology designates the 
professional practice (as distinguished from the 
basic science) of psychology in all areas. It covers 
applied research and service functions in the fields 
of personnel, engineering, consumer, clinical, and 
counseling psychology. In addition, some applied 
psychologists work with members of other profes- 
sions as consultants or in the training of other 
professional personnel. Before World War 11, psy- 
chology was primarily an academic discipline. To- 
day over half of America’s psychologists work out- 
side of universities, in such settings as government 
agencies, industrial organizations, school systems, 
hospitals, clinics, and counseling centers. 


The science and profession of psychology 


Applied psychology does not differ in any funda- 
mental way from the rest of psychology. In terms 
of orientation and training, every applied psychol- 
ogist is a psychologist first and an applied special- 
ist only secondarily. All have taken essentially the 
same types of courses; specialization occurs chiefly 
at the level of practicum training and on-the-job 
experience. The clinical, counseling, or personnel 
psychologist, for example, has received training in 
experimental psychology, and the experimental psy- 
chologist utilizes in his research concepts or hy- 
potheses that may have originated in the clinic or 
factory. 

The unique contribution of the applied psychol- 
ogist, as distinguished from that of other special- 
ists, stems largely from his research approach to 
problems of human behavior. When the psycholo- 
gist goes to work in an applied setting, he brings 
with him not a set of rules or specific facts but a 
method for attacking problems. It is essentially the 
scientific method, common to all sciences. This 
method consists in the empirical observation and 
recording of facts under systematically controlled 
conditions. By controlling conditions through ap- 
propriate experimental designs, the psychologist 
can identify cause-and-effect relations and can iso- 
late the influence of individual variables. The sci- 
entific method also requires replication of observa- 
tions and a determination of the margin of error 
inherent in its procedures. 

Since applied psychology follows the same fun- 
damental procedures as basic psychological re- 
search, how can the two be differentiated? When 
the applied psychologist is engaged in research— 
as is true much of the time for many applied psy- 


chologists—the distinction hinges on the difference 
between basic and applied research. This difference 
is one of degree. Although examples can be found 
that fall clearly into the basic or the applied cate- 
gory. some research can be classified in either one. 
One determining factor is the reason for choosing 
a problem: to help in theory construction (basic) 
or in making administrative decisions (applied). 
For instance, is the investigation concerned prin- 
cipally with the nature of learning or with the most 
effective method for teaching children to read? 

Another difference pertains to the specificity or 
generality of the findings. The results of basic re- 
search can be generalized more widely than those 
of applied research. The latter typically yields re- 
sults pertaining only to narrowly limited contexts. 
Similarly, applied research permits less analysis of 
causal relations, since situations are likely to be 
compared in their totality rather than being broken 
down into more elementary components. For exam- 
ple, applied research may demonstrate that one 
of two training procedures—in all their operational 
complexities—yields better results than the other 
in a particular situation, But it may not be possible 
under these circumstances to specify why the one 
method was superior. 

Some applied psychologists spend most of their 
time in service rather than in research functions. 
How does such a psychologist use scientific method 
when engaged, for instance, in psychotherapy with 
a neurotic patient, in testing a child with a reading 
disability, in interviewing an applicant for an exec- 
utive position, or in planning a consumer survey 
for an automobile manufacturer? He does so in at 
least two ways. First, he evaluates and chooses his 
procedures, not on the basis of subjective opinion, 
but in the light of available published research 
conducted in comparable situations. Being unable 
under the circumstances to carry out his own em- 
pirical evaluations, he is nevertheless guided by 
whatever empirical data are available regarding 
tests, questionnaire techniques, varieties of psycho- 
therapy, or any other procedure he plans to use. 

In a still more general way the psychologist’s 
scientific training influences his approach to every 
problem he encounters in his service functions. 
Through such training he has formed habits of 
accurate and objective observation and recording 
of facts, and he has learned to guard against pre- 
conceived notions and premature acceptance of 
conclusions. He has learned to reserve judgment 
and to modify and discard conclusions as fresh 
facts become available. In his service functions, 
as in his research, the applied psychologist often 
must formulate hypotheses and verify them against 
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subsequent data. In trying to discover the sources 
of a client's neurotic fears, the causes of a child’s 
reading difficulties, or the leadership potential of 
a job applicant, the psychologist forms a succession 
of tentative hypotheses. Each hypothesis suggests 
what further facts must be elicited and is in turn 
either confirmed or disproved by such facts, This 
type of problem-solving attitude represents an im- 
portant difference between the professional psy- 
chologist and both the well-intentioned but un- 
trained “psychologizer” and the deliberate impostor. 

The problem of charlatanism. Some of the 
areas in which applied psychologists work have tra- 
ditionally proved attractive to charlatans and self- 
styled experts (see Anastasi 1964, pp. 10-13). In 
this flourishing psychological underworld are found 
phrenologists, physiognomists, and others who try 
to diagnose aptitudes and personality traits or rec- 
ommend a specific career on the basis of irrelevant 
physical signs. Here too are the many pseudoscien- 
tific systems for improving personality, developing 
one’s memory or selling ability, and overcoming 
emotional problems. On the borderline are the 
practitioners who assume a semblance of respect- 
ability by administering tests. They may, however, 
be relying on a single test of unknown validity for 
which they make extravagant claims. Or they may 
send a set of tests by mail, to be taken under uncon- 
trolled conditions and interpreted with no other 
knowledge about the examinee. All these practices 
represent gross misuse of tests and yield meaning- 
less results. 

The prevalence of charlatanism in the field of 
human behavior arises partly from inadequate un- 
derstanding of the nature of psychology. Since 
psychology is a relatively young science, the public 
is still unclear about the functions of psychologists 
and is thus more receptive to the claims of char- 
latans. Even more important in accounting for the 
survival of charlatanism is the public’s strong de- 
sire for the sort of help offered by charlatans. Un- 
hampered by facts, the charlatan promises easier 
and quicker solutions to life’s problems than does 
the reputable psychologist. He either omits all men- 
tion of any margin of error in his procedures or 
gives a bland assurance of near-perfect accuracy. 
In support of his claims he is likely to cite an im- 
pressive array of selected cases, thereby capitalizing 
on chance results. Relying on analogies, figures of 
speech, and popular stereotypes, his writings create 
a spurious semblance of plausibility. 

A favorite procedure of charlatans is to provide 
personality descriptions in terms of vague general- 
ities applicable to most people. When confronted 
with such a description of himself, the individual 
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is often impressed with its apparent accuracy and 
insight and becomes convinced that the procedure 
is valid. This subjective pseudovalidation has been 
called the “Barnum effect” (Dunnette 1957) after 
Phineas T. Barnum, the famous showman, who is 
credited with remarking, “There’s a sucker born 
every minute.” The readiness with which these gen- 
eral personality descriptions are accepted as true 
has been demonstrated experimentally with such 
groups as personnel managers and college students 
(Stagner 1958). In these demonstrations a stand- 
ard personality inventory is first administered to 
the group, and the papers are collected for scoring. 
Before getting the actual scores, each participant 
receives an identical copy of a fake “personality 
analysis.” The analysis consists of a list of descrip- 
tive statements in which the same statements have 
been marked for each person. The marked state- 
ments, most of which are flattering, are such as to 
apply to the large majority of people. They are 
interspersed with unmarked statements, which are 
generally unfavorable, When asked to evaluate their 
self-descriptions, the majority of participants rate 
them as “amazingly accurate,” while most of the 
others rate them as “rather good.” Few if any dis- 
agree with them. Upon being told about the hoax 
and learning that their own description is identical 
with all the others, subjects typically show great 
surprise. The Barnum effect accounts for much of 
the popular acceptance of pseudoscientific systems 
of personality analysis. These systems provide ran- 
dom assortments of universally applicable general- 
ities and fail to differentiate one person from 
another. 

Identifying applied psychologists. The preva- 
lence of charlatanism provides one reason for 
inquiring into ways of identifying genuine psycholo- 
gists. In addition, the phenomenal growth of ap- 
plied psychology since World War nm means that 
more and more psychologists are working with 
laymen or with members of other professions who 
may lack the technical knowledge to appraise the 
psychologist’s qualifications. Hence, it has become 
increasingly important to establish procedures for 
identifying psychologists and judging their special 
competencies. 

A significant step, both in raising professional 
standards and in helping the general public to 
evaluate psychological practitioners, has been the 
enactment of licensing and certification laws for 
psychologists. Before World War ni there was vir- 
tually no legal control over either the practice of 
psychology or the use of the title “psychologist.” 
Today most of the states in which large numbers 


of psychologists are employed either have such laws 
or are in the process of enacting them (Anastasi 
1964, p. 584). In such states psychologists may be 
identified by the possession of a certificate indicat- 
ing that certain standards of training and experi- 
ence have been met. Typical requirements for cer- 
tification include the PH.D. degree in psychology 
from an accredited university, two years of relevant 
experience, and the passing of a written qualifying 
examination. 

At a still higher level, specialty certification is 
handled by the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology (ABEPP), established in 
1946. Requiring the PH.D. degree, five years of ex- 
perience, and intensive written and practical exam- 
inations, this board issues diplomas in three special- 
ties: clinical, counseling, and industrial psychology. 
ABEPP publishes a directory of diplomates in each 
specialty, which is available in libraries and may 
also be obtained by interested organizations or indi- 
viduals. The function of ABEPP is essentially to 
provide information about qualified psychologists. 
As a privately constituted board within the profes- 
sion, it has no legal authority for enforcement. On 
the other hand, the various state laws pertaining 
to psychology do carry such authority. In a state 
having such laws a person without the appropriate 
certificate who presents himself as a psychologist 
is subject to legal penalties. 

Another major source of information about 
psychologists is the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation (APA), the national association to which 
most psychologists belong. Membership in this 
association does not imply qualifications for the 
performance of any service functions—only state 
certificates and ABEPP diplomas serve that pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, the annual directory of the 
APA provides considerable information about the 
location, training, and professional functions of its 
members, The APA has also undertaken many 
other activities designed to improve and systema- 
tize training standards, raise the level of profes- 
sional practice, work out effective relations with 
other professions, and clarify the public image of 
psychology. It has participated in the preparation 
of two booklets designed to inform the public about 
the work of psychologists, Psychologists in Action 
(Ogg 1955) and The Psychologist in Industry 
(American Psychological Association, Division of 
Industrial Psychology 1959). Of particular impor- 
tance was the formulation of a professional code 
of ethics, “Ethical Standards of Psychologists” 
(American Psychological Association 1963). First 
published in 1953 and revised in 1963, this code is 


especially relevant to the problems encountered by 
applied psychologists in their relations with the 
public. 


Personnel psychology 


One of the major areas of personnel psychology 
is that of personnel selection and classification. 
In industry the techniques of personnel selection 
and classification are used not only in hiring new 
employees but also in connection with promotions, 
transfers, discharges, and other personnel deci- 
sions. Nor are such techniques limited to industrial 
psychology. Essentially the same procedures are 
applicable to the selection and classification of 
military personnel, the admission of students to 
colleges and professional schools, and the identifi- 
cation of patients most likely to benefit from a 
particular form of therapy. Although first devel- 
oped within the context of industrial psychology, 
these techniques provide an introduction to meth- 
odology that is of basic importance in most fields 
of applied psychology. [See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
article on INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY.] 

A useful distinction is that between selection 
and classification of personnel, Selection always 
involves a decision to accept or reject. Decisions as 
to whether or not to hire a job applicant, admit a 
student to medical school, or accept a candidate 
for officer training are examples of selection. In 
classification, on the other hand, every individual 
must be utilized. The question is where to assign 
each person so as to maximize the total effective- 
ness of the organization. The development of a 
program for either selection or classification of per- 
sonnel involves four principal steps: job analysis, 
preparation and preliminary tryout of predictors, 
validation of predictors, and formulation of a strat- 
egy for personnel decisions (Anastasi 1964, chap- 
ters 2-5). 

Job analysis defines the problem by specifying 
worker qualifications for which predictors are 
needed. Through a variety of techniques for the 
systematic observation of workers on the job, a job 
description can be prepared that is specific to each 
job. A description in terms of vague generalities 
that would be equally applicable to many jobs is 
of little use for personnel selection or classification. 
Moreover, effective job analysis identifies critical 
requirements, that is, those characteristics that dif- 
ferentiate most sharply between better and poorer 
workers on each job. 

On the basis of the job analysis suitable pre- 
dictors are chosen or developed. These include not 
only tests but also other assessment procedures, 
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such as application forms, reference checkups, and 
interviewing. Application forms (or biographical 
inventories) have proved successful in a wide vari- 
ety of selection situations, particularly when their 
items are empirically chosen and weighted by 
checking them against criteria of subsequent job 
performance. Although more time-consuming than 
other techniques, intensive interviewing provides 
opportunities for thorough individual assessment. 
Interviewing techniques are employed especially in 
the evaluation of executives and other high-level 
personnel and in the judging of many personality 
traits for which no satisfactory tests may be avail- 
able. At a more basic level considerable research 
has been conducted on the development of rating 
scales and other systematic procedures for improv- 
ing personal judgments (Anastasi 1964, pp. 76- 
88). [See INTERVIEWING.] 

Every major type of test has been used in per- 
sonnel selection and classification (Anastasi 1961). 
Traditional intelligence tests measure principally 
verbal comprehension and other abstract functions 
required for academic achievement. Several short 
intelligence tests have been developed for screening 
industrial personnel. Research on creative talent has 
produced many new testing techniques that are 
relevant to certain selection problems, Among the 
earliest tests applied to personnel selection are tests 
of special aptitudes in motor skills, spatial apti- 
tudes, mechanical comprehension, and clerical 
speed and accuracy. Classification programs are 
making increasing use of multiple aptitude bat- 
teries, which combine the traits measured by tradi- 
tional intelligence tests with some of the broader 
abilities covered by special aptitude tests. Achieve- 
ment tests measure current proficiency following 
relatively uniform training or experience. Many 
consist of standardized work samples, such as tak- 
ing dictation, operating a punch press, or handling 
the matters in an executive's in-basket. Personality 
tests may be used with any type of worker but have 
found their chief application in jobs requiring ex- 
tensive interpersonal contacts, such as selling and 
supervisory positions. It is especially important in 
this area to guard against common misuses of tests, 
including undue reliance on test scores in the ab- 
sence of other information and the use of inade- 
quately validated instruments. Among the most 
successful personality tests are interest inventories, 
whereby the individual may compare his interests 
with those typical of persons engaged in different 
occupations. [See APTITUDE TESTING; INTELLI- 
GENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTING; PERSONALITY 
MEASUREMENT; VOCATIONAL INTEREST TESTING.] 
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Prior to their operational use all predictors 
should be validated within a representative sample 
of the population for whom the selection program 
is designed. The most common procedure is to cor- 
relate predictive measures (e.g., test scores, inter- 
viewer's ratings) with a criterion of subsequent job 
success. On the basis of such predictive validity 
some of the instruments will be retained and others 
discarded or modified. The validation data also 
permit an evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
final selection program and a determination of the 
margin of error to be expected in its operation. [See 
PsYCHOMETRICS.] 

The final stage in the development of the pro- 
gram requires the choice of a strategy for applying 
the predictive measures so as to reach a decision 
about individuals (Cronbach & Gleser 1957). Scores 
on the different predictors may be combined 
through a regression equation, which yields the 
single best estimate of each individual's criterion 
performance. Through such a procedure deficien- 
cies in one qualification may be compensated by 
superior standing in another. In jobs where mini- 
mum standards must be met in each of several 
essential skills, a multiple-cut-off strategy is more 
appropriate. When tests or other predictors are 
employed in the intensive study of individual cases, 
as in the selection of high-level personnel, evalua- 
tion of executives, and clinical diagnosis, it is a 
common practice for the examiner or interviewer 
to combine and interpret scores through “clinical 
judgment,” with no further statistical analysis 
(Meehl 1954). 

A growing area within personnel psychology is 
that of development and training (Anastasi 1964, 
chapter 5; Gagné 1962, chapters 9-11). Although 
the psychology of learning has much to contribute 
to the improvement of training procedures, well- 
designed applied research in this area is still rare. 
Industrial training is a continuing process that can 
benefit all employees, from beginners to experi- 
enced workers and from unskilled labor to top man- 
agement. Training programs in industry serve a 
variety of functions, including orientation, devel- 
opment of job skills, technical and professional 
training, management development, and general 
education. 

The development of a training program should 
include task analysis to define what must be 
learned, development of appropriate training pro- 
cedures, and objective evaluation of the program. 
The choice of training media and procedures de- 
pends in part upon what is to be taught and to 
whom. In developing training procedures, one can 


also be guided by the results of available training 
research in connection with such questions as mo- 
tivation, stress, practice, feedback, and transfer of 
training. The effectiveness of a training program 
should be evaluated in terms of job criteria as well 
as training criteria. 

Recent developments in the automation of train- 
ing procedures are illustrated by training devices, 
simulators, and teaching machines. The rapidly 
growing area of management development covers 
many types of training and utilizes a diversity of 
training techniques. Much of it is concerned with 
the development of human-relations skills and atti- 
tudes through group discussion of specific cases, 
problem-solving interviews, and role playing (Maier, 
Solem, & Maier 1957). In other aspects of manage- 
ment development two techniques of special inter- 
est are management games (or simulation) and 
creativity training through “brainstorming.” The 
former provides practice in executive decision mak- 
ing, often utilizing computers to furnish rapid 
feedback on the probable consequences of decisions 
(Fleishman 1961, pp. 219-238), The latter en- 
deavors to stimulate creative productivity by re- 
quiring participants to separate in time the produc- 
tion of ideas from their evaluation (Parnes & 
Meadow 1963). It is hypothesized that the individ- 
ual is thus freed from the customary inhibitory 
effects of self-criticism. 

A third and relatively broad area of personnel 
psychology is concerned with employee motivation 
and morale (Anastasi 1964, chapter 6; Fleishman 
1961, secs. 4-6). Variously designated as “indus- 
trial social psychology,” “employee relations,” “hu- 
man relations in industry,” and “the psychology of 
management,” this division of personnel psychology 
dates from the classic Hawthorne studies, which 
first focused attention on the effect of employee 
attitudes upon productivity (Roethlisberger & Dick- 
son 1939). Incidentally, the Hawthorne studies also 
served to highlight the need for controlling attitudi- 
nal variables in the design of psychological ex- 
periments. The term “Hawthorne effect” is now 
commonly used to designate the influence that 
participating in an experiment may have upon the 
subject’s behavior. 

The principal procedures used in gathering data 
on employee motivation, attitudes, and morale in- 
clude interviews, opinion questionnaires, attitude 
scales, projective and other indirect techniques, 
nominating or sociometric techniques, and con- 
tinued observation of small groups by a trained 
observer. When rating the factors that make for 
job satisfaction, workers usually place as high a 


value on security, opportunity for advancement, 
interest in their work, feeling of pride in the com- 
pany, and relations with co-workers and super- 
visors as they do on pay. However, the relative 
weight given each factor varies somewhat with the 
age, sex, and education of the worker, as well as 
with type of work and job level. Favorable em- 
ployee attitudes are associated with a lower acci- 
dent rate and with less absenteeism, tardiness, and 
job turnover. The relation between attitudes and 
productivity, however, is more complex and de- 
pends upon other individual and situational vari- 
ables. There is also evidence to suggest that favor- 
able job attitudes more often arise from intrinsic 
characteristics of the work itself, while unfavor- 
able job attitudes more often arise from the job 
context (Herzberg, Mausner, & Snyderman 1959). 
Moreover, favorable attitudes bear a more direct 
relation to productivity than do unfavorable ones. 

The attitudes and morale of any group are deeply 
influenced by the supervisory practices, the com- 
munication system, and the organizational struc- 
ture under which it operates (Likert 1961). Re- 
search on supervisory and leadership behavior has 
identified two independent dimensions: “considera- 
tion,” characterized by a friendly, warm, consider- 
ate supervisory relationship, as contrasted with an 
impersonal and authoritarian relationship; and 
“initiating structure,” pertaining to the extent to 
which the supervisor actively plans and directs 
group activities oriented toward goal attainment 
(Fleishman 1961, pp. 311-328). Both dimensions 
are related to employee attitudes and productivity. 

Research on industrial communication has cov- 
ered such varied problems as the relative merits 
of different media; legibility, content, and read- 
ability of written communications; the develop- 
ment of communication skills; factors influencing 
the persuasiveness of communication; sources of 
communication barriers and breakdowns; and the 
nature and effectiveness of communication net- 
works (Fleishman 1961, sec. 6). 

Organizational structures have been analyzed 
from many points of view, and this diversity of 
approach is reflected in the proposals for improv- 
ing organizational effectiveness (Foundation for 
Research on Human Behavior 1959; Bass 1965). 
Although controlled experiments pertaining to or- 
ganizational theory are few, some research is avail- 
able on the effectiveness of such organizational 
practices as employee participation in decision 
making, sociometric work-group assignments, and 
the redesigning of jobs with reference to attitudinal 
factors (Fleishman 1961, secs. 4-6). While all 
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these approaches are promising, it must be borne 
in mind that no single organizational formula, 
management procedure, or supervisory practice fits 
all jobs and all individuals. 


Engineering psychology 

In current usage engineering psychology is a 
rather flexible term. This flexibility also character- 
izes its various synonyms—human engineering, 
human-factors engineering, and ergonomics. All 
these terms are sometimes used in a broad sense 
to cover practically every topic in industrial psy- 
chology, including selection, training, motivation, 
work methods, working environment, and equip- 
ment design. A more common usage restricts the 
coverage to the last three topics, as is done in this 
article. It should also be noted that the techniques 
of engineering psychology extend beyond industrial 
psychology and are being applied more and more 
to the designing of consumer goods. Psychologists 
are contributing not only to the designing of indus- 
trial machinery, military equipment, and space 
vehicles but also to the designing of such products 
as kitchen stoves, radios, and telephone dials. [See 
ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY.] 

A major objective in the improvement of work 
methods is the reduction of fatigue (Anastasi 1964, 
chapter 7; Barnes 1958, chapter 14; Fleishman 
1961, sec. 7). Fatigue has been variously defined 
in terms of feelings of tiredness, changes in output, 
and physiological conditions. Increase in the energy 
cost of work, as measured by the respiration cal- 
orimeter, illustrates the physiological concept of 
fatigue. Vigilance tests provide a promising behav- 
ioral index of fatigue. Feelings of monotony and 
boredom are difficult to differentiate from the sub- 
jective experience of fatigue, especially from so- 
called mental fatigue. 

Human efficiency can be increased through the 
design of work and rest schedules. Suitably sched- 
uled rest pauses generally increase total output, 
although the improvement may not occur immedi- 
ately. Lengthening the work week beyond an op- 
timal number of hours has usually lowered rather 
than raised total output. Shift work involves a dis- 
ruption of daily physiological rhythms, especially 
for workers on rotating shifts. Individuals differ 
widely in their ability to adjust to changing activity 
cycles. 

Beginning with the early contributions of Fred- 
erick W. Taylor and Frank B. Gilbreth, time-and- 
motion study has now become part of more compre- 
hensive methods-improvement programs (Barnes 
1958). The principal objective of time-and-motion 
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study is the elimination of unnecessary movements 
in work processes. Modern methods-improvement 
programs are broader in scope than early time-and- 
motion study, and they give more attention to in- 
dividual differences and worker participation in 
methods development. 

Accident prevention is a recognized objective of 
modern methods improvement, besides being re- 
lated to nearly every other aspect of industrial psy- 
chology (Anastasi 1964, chapter 7; Fleishman 
1961, sec. 8). Data on the relation of personal 
characteristics to accident rate are often difficult 
to interpret because of the interrelation of many 
personal variables. Accident-proneness can be con- 
clusively demonstrated only through the compari- 
son of individual accident records over different 
time periods. Studies of “psychological climate” in 
different industrial settings have shown accident 
rates to be significantly related to several situational 
variables. With the recognition of the importance 
of such variables as causes of traffic accidents, the 
methods of engineering psychology are being used 
increasingly to improve the layout, illumination, 
and marking of highways. Accidents can be re- 
garded as one indicator of the deterioration of per- 
formance under adverse conditions. 

It has long been known that working efficiency 
depends in part upon the characteristics of the 
working environment. It is apparent that such prob- 
lems pertain not only to factories and offices but 
also to schools, libraries, homes, waiting rooms, 
and any other environments designed for prolonged 
human use. From a different angle, recent devel- 
opments in space travel have stimulated intensive 
research on the effects of certain extreme environ- 
mental conditions upon human performance. 

With regard to illumination, research has con- 
centrated on the optimum intensity of light for 
different types of work, the distribution of light to 
minimize glare and other conditions producing vis- 
ual fatigue, and the use of different colors of light 
(McCormick 1964, chapter 13). The primary ob- 
ject of ventilation is to enable the body to give off 
excess heat through evaporation, radiation, and 
convection (McCormick 1964, chapter 15). Indus- 
trial studies have shown significant effects of ven- 
tilating conditions upon the quantity and quality of 
production, accident rates, and absenteeism. Sug- 
gestive results on the behavioral effects of weather, 
seasons, and climate were obtained in a number 
of early studies (Anastasi 1964, pp. 203-204). 
Recently there has been a revival of interest in 
these problems, known collectively as “psychocli- 
matology.” Research is also being conducted on 
the psychological consequences of exposure to ex- 


treme atmospheric conditions, among which oxygen 
deprivation has received the greatest attention from 
psychologists. 

Chief among the special psychological problems 
of space travel are those arising from extreme and 
stressful environmental conditions (McCormick 
1964, chapter 16). The physical conditions investi- 
gated in this connection include weightlessness, 
rotation, high accelerative forces, and conflicting 
sensory cues leading to spatial disorientation. A 
major source of psychological stress is isolation, 
comprising the factors of confinement, detach- 
ment, and sensory deprivation. [See SPACE, OUTER, 
article on SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS.] 

Noise has been investigated as a cause of tem- 
porary or permanent hearing impairment, as a 
source of interference with auditory communi- 
cation, and as a major form of distraction 
(McCormick 1964, chapter 14; Fleishman 1961, 
pp. 512-519), The effects of noise distraction upon 
behavior depend upon the interaction of various 
characteristics of the distracting stimuli, the task, 
and the individual, Their proper interpretation re- 
quires data not only on output but also on energy 
expenditure, adaptation, and emotional response to 
the source of distraction. A suggestive hypothesis, 
for which some experimental evidence is available, 
is that performance is most effective when the sub- 
ject is at an optimum level of arousal (McBain 
1961). Thus the introduction of a varying noise 
should improve the performance of an intrinsically 
monotonous task, since it brings the initially low 
arousal level closer to the optimum. 

Although foreshadowed by the contributions of 
Taylor, Gilbreth, and other early investigators, re- 
search on human factors in equipment design dates 
largely from World War ni (Anastasi 1964, chapter 
9; Barnes 1958, chapters 16-17; McCormick 1964, 
chapters 5-12). As the complexity of machines 
began to outstrip man’s capacity to operate them, 
it became necessary to redesign equipment in such 
ways as to make the operator's task less demand- 
ing. One of the problems of equipment design con- 
cerns the spatial layout of work. This is illustrated 
by the pre-positioning of pens, screwdrivers, and 
other small tools in holders and by the semicircular 
work space within which all materials or controls 
are easily reached by the operator's hands. Another 
problem pertains to the improvement of displays 
through which information is transmitted to the 
operator, For example, extensive research has been 
conducted on the factors influencing speed and 
accuracy of dial reading, such as dial size and 
shape, length of scale units, number and spacing 
of scale markers, direction of pointer movements, 


and the size and style of letters and numerals. 
Research on control problems is illustrated by the 
hundreds of experiments on tracking. Another ex- 
ample is provided by research on the coding of 
controls in terms of position, size, shape, or color. 
Confusion among controls can be reduced by 
standardizing each control, increasing the discrim- 
inability of different controls, and utilizing mean- 
ingful associations for their identification. 

The broadening scope of engineering psychology 
is best typified by its growing concern with man— 
machine systems (Fleishman 1961, sec. 9; Gagné 
1962; McCormick 1964, chapters 17-19). By de- 
scribing the functions of the human operator in 
engineering terminology, such an approach makes 
it possible to transfer some of these functions from 
the man to the machine. The systems approach 
also permits the efficient arrangement of men and 
machines within a complex system. It is through 
the study of man—machine systems that the great- 
est improvements in speed and accuracy of oper- 
ation have been achieved. It is also through this 
approach that engineering psychology is most likely 
to contribute to the advancement of basic psycho- 
logical knowledge. 


Consumer psychology 


While personnel and engineering psychology are 
concerned chiefly with the behavior of the individ- 
ual as producer, consumer psychology deals with 
his behavior as consumer (Anastasi 1964, chapters 
10-12). This field of psychology began with the 
psychology of advertising and selling, whose objec- 
tive was effective communication from the manu- 
facturer or distributor to the consumer. Through 
advertising the consumer is informed about avail- 
able goods or services and about the ways in which 
they may meet his needs. More recently, consumer 
psychology has broadened to cover two-way com- 
munication—from consumer to producer as well 
as from producer to consumer. Communications 
from the consumer were first sought as a means of 
preparing more effective advertisements. System- 
atic surveys of consumer needs and wants enabled 
the advertiser to identify those features of his 
product that were of greatest interest to the con- 
sumer. Such consumer surveys led directly to the 
next step, which involved the consideration of con- 
sumer wants and preferences in the designing of 
products. 

The methods of consumer psychology are ap- 
plicable to a number of fields other than that of 
developing and marketing industrial goods and 
services. One such application is to be found in 
public opinion polls, whose procedures are essen- 
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tially the same as those of consumer surveys. An- 
other example is provided by the well-designed 
research on food preferences conducted by the 
armed services as an aid in the planning of meals 
for military personnel. A final illustration is the 
use of advertising campaigns in connection with 
problems of public interest, ranging from the pre- 
vention of forest fires to the promotion of mental 
health. [See ConsuMERS, article on CONSUMER BE- 
HAVIOR; MARKET RESEARCH, article on CONSUMER 
RESEARCH.) 

Modern consumer psychology covers a wide vari- 
ety of problems, and its methods are correspond- 
ingly diverse. One of its most active areas deals 
with procedures for testing the effectiveness of 
printed advertisements, such as readership surveys, 
analysis of coupon returns, and controlled surveys 
of brand use and sales records. Specialized tech- 
niques have been developed for measuring the 
extent to which an ad attracts and holds attention, 
is understood and recalled, arouses appropriate as- 
sociations and feeling tones, and leads to the desired 
action, Through controlled field or laboratory in- 
vestigations, the effectiveness of ads in all these 
respects has been related to such ad characteristics 
as size, color, amount of white space, illustrations, 
printing type, content of the written message, posi- 
tion in the medium, and number of repetitions. 
Research on trade names has dealt with such ques- 
tions as ease of identification and recall, arousal 
of appropriate feeling tone, and avoidance of con- 
fusion with other trade names. 

In radio and television research a variety of spe- 
cialized techniques has likewise been employed to 
gather data on audience size and composition, audi- 
ence reaction to specific programs or to types of 
programs, and sales effectiveness of advertising. 

A flurry of public agitation regarding subliminal 
advertising has proved to be largely unfounded 
(McConnell, Cutler, & McNeil 1958). Subliminal 
perception is the process of responding to stimuli 
that fall below the threshold of verbally reported 
awareness. The results of laboratory experiments 
indicate that subliminal stimulation cannot appre- 
ciably affect the behavior of mass audiences, con- 
trary to the claims of certain popular writers and 
of the promoters of this type of advertising. 

Cutting across several areas of consumer psy- 
chology, motivation research utilizes depth inter- 
viewing and projective techniques to study buying 
motives. The principal contribution of this approach 
lies in providing hypotheses for subsequent testing 
by more objective, quantitative methods applicable 
to large samples. Information regarding consumer 
motivation can also be obtained by more direct 
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forms of inquiry if suitable experimental designs 
are employed. The “product image,” which refers 
to the composite of ideas and feelings associated 
with a product, has been investigated by the meth- 
ods of motivation research as well as by more con- 
trolled techniques such as adjective checklists and 
the semantic differential. [See ADVERTISING, article 
On ADVERTISING RESEARCH. | 

Personal salesmanship may be regarded as the 
most flexible and individualized form of advertising. 
Because of the many varieties of selling, general- 
izations about effective salesmanship are likely to 
be of little value. Psychologists have concentrated 
on procedures for the selection and training of 
salesmen for specific jobs. Available research on 
the sales process is still relatively meager. 


Clinical psychology 


Characterized by intensive work with individual 
cases, clinical psychology is concerned chiefly with 
intellectual and emotional disorders (Anastasi 
1964, chapters 13-15; Shaffer & Shoben 1956). 
Today clinical psychologists work in a variety of 
settings, including not only hospitals and outpatient 
clinics but also industry, schools, prisons, courts, 
government agencies, and the armed services. The 
practice of clinical psychology utilizes findings and 
techniques from many branches of psychology, 
such as abnormal psychology, personality theory, 
and psychological testing. The specific activities of 
clinical psychologists consist chiefly of diagnosis, 
therapy, and research, although the relative em- 
phasis placed upon each varies widely with the 
work setting and with the individual psychologist. 
Moreover, these three functions are frequently inter- 
twined, Research may be specifically concerned 
with the validity of diagnostic tools or with the 
effectiveness of different types of therapy. Similarly, 
diagnostic and therapeutic procedures are indis- 
tinguishable in certain types of psychotherapy that 
emphasize the therapeutic value of the client's in- 
sight into the nature and origin of his problems. 
[See CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY.] 

In its broadest sense, diagnosis corresponds to 
the fact-finding aspect of clinical practice. Its ob- 
jectives include screening and classification, per- 
sonality description, prediction of outcome, and 
attainment of insight by the client. In the classi- 
fication of psychological disorders a basic distinction 
is that between mental deficiency and emotional 
problems, the latter being subdivided into psy- 
choses and neuroses. More specific syndromes have 
been identified, but the application of these tradi- 
tional psychiatric categories has many drawbacks. 
Characteristically the clinical psychologist is inter- 


ested in a detailed personality description of the 
individual case, with its unique combination of 
problems, adjustment mechanisms, and antecedent 
circumstances. 

The major sources of data available to the clini- 
cian include the case history, psychological testing, 
and the diagnostic interview. Considerable discus- 
sion and some research have been devoted to the 
nature and effectiveness of “clinical judgment” 
(Meehl 1954). With regard to both data gathering 
and interpretation, there are a number of ways in 
which the services of a skilled clinician are needed. 
Whether objective diagnostic techniques and sta- 
tistical prediction formulas can eventually assume 
the entire diagnostic function remains a moot 
point. 

Many kinds of therapy are used today in treating 
emotional disorders. The choice of therapy depends 
partly upon the nature and severity of the disorder 
and partly upon such client characteristics as age 
and intelligence. To a considerable extent, how- 
ever, the type of therapy employed reflects the 
training and theoretical persuasion of the therapist, 
available facilities, and other extraneous factors, 
The same behavioral symptoms may be treated 
quite differently by different therapists; and several 
types of therapy may be combined in treating a 
single individual. There are few forms of treatment 
that are wholly specific to a given emotional dis- 
order. In psychology, as contrasted to medicine, 
one rarely if ever finds a disorder in which the 
diagnosis completely determines the treatment. 
Evaluating the relative efficacy of different forms 
of therapy for emotional disorders is very difficult. 
Owing to methodological difficulties, there is as yet 
little evidence to demonstrate that one therapy is 
better than another for any given case or even that 
any therapy is effective at all. Since the practical 
demands of the situation call for some action, the 
therapist does the best he can within the limits of 
available knowledge. 

Available therapies for emotional disorders in- 
clude somatic therapies, environmental therapies, 
psychotherapy, and preventive procedures. Somatic 
therapies, requiring the services of a licensed phy- 
sician, are illustrated by psychosurgery, shock ther- 
apies, and various applications of psychopharma- 
cology. The introduction of tranquilizers has led to 
a spectacular rise in the recovery rate of patients 
in American state mental hospitals. A major factor 
in these results appears to be the role of tranquil- 
izers in making patients more amenable to psycho- 
therapy and, indirectly, improving staff morale. 
Other, more direct effects of such drugs have not 
yet been conclusively established in adequately con- 


trolled experiments. Environmental therapy in- 
cludes the therapeutic manipulation of environmen- 
tal conditions both in community contexts (e.g., 
home, school, job, or recreational centers) and in 
institutions. A growing emphasis upon milieu ther- 
apy is rapidly transforming mental hospitals from 
custodial institutions into therapeutic communi- 
ties. [See MENTAL DISORDERS, TREATMENT OF, 
article on SOMATIC TREATMENT.) 

Psychotherapy is practiced in many forms, re- 
flecting the diverse theoretical orientations of the 
therapists. In the most general terms, psychother- 
apy can be described as the use of verbal or other 
means of communication in a nonthreatening in- 
terpersonal situation that facilitates the alleviation 
of anxiety and the elimination of maladaptive be- 
havior through a learning process. Two widely used 
types of psychotherapy are psychoanalysis (Dol- 
lard & Miller 1950) and client-centered therapy 
(Rogers 1951). Group therapy is increasingly being 
employed, either in place of individual psychother- 
apy or in conjunction with it. Psychodrama and 
role playing are special variants of group therapy. 
Play therapy is commonly utilized with children, 
in lieu of the predominantly verbal techniques 
employed with adults. The current mental health 
movement is concerned not only with the treatment 
and rehabilitation of institutionalized mental pa- 
tients but also with preventive measures and with 
the fostering of positive mental health through 
comprehensive social and educational programs. 
[See MENTAL DISORDERS, TREATMENT OF, articles 
on CLIENT-CENTERED COUNSELING and GROUP PSY- 
CHOTHERAPY.] 

It is in research that the clinical psychologist, as 
contrasted with other mental health professionals, 
can make his most distinctive contribution (Con- 
ference on Research in Psychotherapy 1962). Even 
in his service functions, the clinical psychologist 
with a research orientation can operate more effec- 
tively than one who is trained only as a practi- 
tioner, With research training he is better able to 
evaluate innovations and incorporate new develop- 
ments into his practice. In a rapidly evolving field 
rigid commitment to existing techniques can only 
retard progress. 

A major area of applied research in clinical psy- 
chology deals with the validity of diagnostic pro- 
cedures, particularly projective techniques and 
other special clinical instruments. Research on the 
process of psychotherapy has been concerned with 
changes in client behavior in the course of therapy, 
the specific ways in which different therapists func- 
tion, and the interactions among therapist, client, 
and process variables (Rogers & Dymond 1954). 
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Special techniques have been developed to measure 
changes in the client's self concept in the course 
of therapy. The outcome of therapy is particularly 
difficult to measure satisfactorily. Among the cri- 
teria of outcome employed for this purpose are 
client reports, the therapist's evaluation of progress, 
objective measures of behavioral changes during 
therapy sessions, ward behavior of institutionalized 
cases, and follow-up data in real-life situations. 

Research on the causes of mental disorders is an 
interdisciplinary venture spanning many fields, 
from biochemistry to anthropology. The sources of 
intellectual and emotional disorders have been 
sought in heredity, environmentally produced or- 
ganic conditions, and experiential factors. Basic 
research that integrates clinical and experimental 
approaches is beginning to make vital contributions 
both to clinical practice and to the science of psy- 
chology. The reformulation of clinical concepts in 
terms of learning theory has been especially pro- 
ductive of research that cuts across clinic and 
laboratory lines (Dollard & Miller 1950; Grossberg 
1964). 


Counseling psychology 

While there is much overlapping between the 
work of clinical and counseling psychologists, the 
latter typically deal with relatively normal persons 
having minor emotional problems or wanting help 
in vocational, educational, or other practical deci- 
sions (Anastasi 1964, chapter 16; Bordin 1955; 
Tyler 1961). Like psychotherapy, counseling relies 
largely on verbal communication and an accepting 
interpersonal relationship. In contrast to psycho- 
therapy, however, counseling is less concerned with 
changing the individual's basic personality struc- 
ture and more concerned with the effective utiliza- 
tion of his present resources. Counseling is also 
likely to be of shorter duration than psychotherapy 
and to involve the giving of more factual informa- 
tion to the client. Counseling psychologists work 
in many séttings and perform a variety of func- 
tions. Although they may specialize in one type 
of counseling, such as vocational, educational, em- 
ployee, rehabilitation, old-age, marriage, or per- 
sonal counseling, they recognize the interrelation 
of all adjustment problems and concentrate on 
counseling the whole person. [See COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY. ] 

To increase the client's self-knowledge and assist 
him in making decisions, counseling psychologists 
utilize several types of tests, notably intelligence 
tests, educational achievement tests, special apti- 
tude tests, multiple aptitude batteries, interest in- 
ventories, and personality inventories. Because of 
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the importance of vocational decisions in most 
counseling activities, counseling psychologists need 
to make current occupational information available 
to their clients. Both tests and occupational data 
should be integrated in the counseling process in 
such a way that the client accepts the information 
and uses it effectively (Bordin 1955; Goldman 1961; 
Tyler 1961). An important objective of counseling 
is to facilitate decision making, not only by provid- 
ing self-knowledge and occupational or other rele- 
vant information but also through training in the 
decision process. 

One of the principal areas of counseling research 
concerns the process of occupational choice and 
the nature of vocational development throughout 
the life span (Anastasi 1964, chapter 17; Roe 1956; 
Super 1957; Super & Overstreet 1960). In selecting 
an occupation, the individual chooses a way of life. 
One's occupation is likely to affect not only his in- 
come level and general social status but also many 
specific aspects of daily life. Job satisfaction and 
general mental health are contingent upon the ex- 
tent to which the individual's work satisfies needs 
and values that are significant to him. Consider- 
able information is available on personality pat- 
terns characteristic of persons in different occupa- 
tions, but the results are often difficult to interpret 
because of procedural inadequacies. Some research 
has also been done on the role of childhood experi- 
ences in vocational choice, [See VOCATIONAL IN- 
TEREST TESTING.] 


Psychology and other professions 


Chief among the fields in which psychologists 
work in consulting or collaborative relations with 
other professional personnel are education, medi- 
cine, and law (Anastasi 1964, chapters 18-20). In 
education, psychologists may serve as school psy- 
chologists or as educational psychologists. The 
functions of school psychologists consist largely in 
the diagnostic testing and interviewing of individ- 
ual pupils, followed by recommendations for reme- 
dial action. Educational psychologists are concerned 
principally with teacher training and educational 
research. While their chief focus is on the psychol- 
ogy of learning, they also draw upon other areas, 
notably developmental psychology, differential psy- 
chology, psychological testing, the psychology of 
adjustment, and social psychology. [See Epuca- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. ] 

The potential contributions of psychology to 
medicine are still largely undeveloped. Although 
psychological techniques and knowledge can aid 
in every stage of medical practice, including diag- 
nosis, treatment, rehabilitation, and prevention, 
contacts between psychology and general medicine 


prior to World War ni were negligible. Since mid- 
century the participation of psychologists in medi- 
cal school teaching has grown rapidly. There have 
been corresponding increases in the utilization of 
psychologists as members of interprofessional 
teams, as for example, in the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. Psychologists are likewise 
engaging more and more in collaborative research 
projects conducted in medical settings. [See Voca- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION. ] 

The earliest applications of psychology to law 
were concerned with the evaluation of testimony 
and other courtroom procedures. A related area is 
that of lie detection. In an effort to identify the 
causes of antisocial behavior, psychologists have 
studied the characteristics of delinquents and crim- 
inals. Although the conditions that lead to crime 
are manifold, research findings give increasing 
prominence to emotional and motivational factors 
stemming, at least in part, from childhood experi- 
ences. The work of psychologists in court clinics, 
prisons, training schools for juvenile delinquents, 
and other penocorrectional settings falls chiefly 
within the fields of clinical and counseling psychol- 
ogy. At a more basic level, psychologists may aid in 
the development, revision, and interpretation of 
laws by submitting relevant research findings in 
court testimony, by serving as consultants to legis- 
lative committees, and by collaborating in law 
school teaching and research. Empirically estab- 
lished facts about human behavior are basic to 
many types of laws, such as those pertaining to 
insanity, drug addiction, alcoholism, sexual of- 
fenses, child development, education, and minority 
groups. 

ANNE ANASTASI 


[Directly related are the entries ADVERTISING, article 
On ADVERTISING RESEARCH; CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY; 
CONSUMERS, article on CONSUMER BEHAVIOR; COUN- 
SELING PSYCHOLOGY; EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY; 
ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
article on INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY; 
MARKET RESEARCH, article on CONSUMER RESEARCH; 
MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY. Other relevant material may 
be found in APTITUDE TESTING; FATIGUE; LEARN- 
ING, article on ACQUISITION OF SKILL.] 
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PSYCHOMETRICS 


Psychometrics, broadly defined, includes all as- 
pects of the science of measurement of psychologi- 
cal variables and all research methodologies related 
to them. In addition to this article, the area of 
psychometrics is also discussed in ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTING; APTITUDE TESTING; EXPERIMENTAL DE- 
SIGN; FACTOR ANALYSIS; INTELLIGENCE AND INTEL- 
LIGENCE TESTING; LATENT STRUCTURE; PERSON- 
ALITY MEASUREMENT; PSYCHOPHYSICS; QUANTAL 
RESPONSE; RESPONSE SETS; SCALING; SOCIOMETRY; 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST TESTING. Also of relevance 
are ATTITUDES and PROJECTIVE METHODS. 

This article deals with five major topics: meas- 
urement, item analysis, reliability, validity, and 
test norms. 


Measurement 


Measurement is generally considered to be any 
procedure whereby numbers are assigned to indi- 
viduals (used herein to mean persons, objects, or 
events) according to some rule. The rule usually 
specifies the categories of an attribute or some 
quantitative aspect of an observation, and hence 
defines a scale. A scale is possible whenever there 
exists a one-to-one relationship between some of 
the properties of a group of numbers and a set of 
operations (the measurement procedure) which 
can be performed on or observed in the individ- 
uals. Scales of measurement are commonly classi- 
fied as nominal scales, ordinal scales, interval 
scales, and ratio scales; the variables they measure 
can be discrete (i.e., providing distinct categories 
that vary from each other in a perceptibly finite 
way) or continuous (i.e., not readily providing dis- 
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tinct categories; varying by virtually imperceptible 
degrees ). 

Nominal scales. In a nominal scale the num- 
bers merely identify individuals or the categories 
of some attribute by which individuals can be clas- 
sified. Letters or words or arbitrary symbols would 
do just as well. Simple identification is illustrated 
by the assignment of numbers to football players; 
classification by assigning numbers to such attri- 
butes as sex, occupation, national origin, or color 
of hair, We can cross-classify according to the cate- 
gories of two or more attributes; e.g., sex by occu- 
pation, or sex by occupation by national origin. 
With nominal scales that classify, the variables 
are always treated as discrete. Sex, occupation, and 
national origin are genuine discrete variables. Color 
of hair, on the other hand, is a multidimensional 
continuous variable. If, for instance, we treat it as 
a discrete variable by establishing the categories 
blond, brunette, and redhead, the measure becomes 
unreliable to some degree, and some individuals 
will be misclassified. Where such misclassification 
can occur, the scale may be termed a quasi-nominal 
scale. Subject to the limitation of unreliability, it 
has the properties and uses of any other nominal 
scale, 

The basic statistics used with nominal scales are 
the numbers, percentages, or proportions of indi- 
viduals in the categories of an attribute or in the 
cells of a table of cross classification. Hypotheses 
about the distribution of individuals within the 
categories of one attribute, or about the association 
of attributes and categories in a table of cross 
classification, are usually tested with the chi-square 
test. Descriptive statistics used include the mode 
(the category which includes the largest number 
of individuals) and various measures of associa- 
tion, the commonest of which is the contingency 
coefficient. These statistics remain invariant when 
the order of the categories of each attribute is 
rearranged and when the numbers that identify 
the categories are changed. If the categories of an 
attribute have a natural order, this order is irrele- 
vant to nominal scaling, and nominal-scale statis- 
tics do not use the information supplied by any 
such order. [See CoUNTED DATA; STATISTICS, DE- 
SCRIPTIVE, article on ASSOCIATION; SURVEY ANAL- 
YSIS, article on THE ANALYSIS OF ATTRIBUTE DATA.) 

Ordinal scales. An ordinal scale is defined by 
a set of postulates. We first introduce the symbol 
“>,” and define it broadly as almost any asym- 
-metrical relation; it may mean “greater than,” 
“follows,” “older than,” “scratches,” “pecks,” “ances- 
tor of,” etc. We also define “#” to mean “is unequal 
to” or “is different from.” Then, given any class of 


elements (say, a, b, c,d,---) the relation > must 
obey the following postulates: 


Ifa#b, thena>b orb>a. 
If a > b, thena#b. 
Ifa >b andb >c, thena> c. 


If a, b, c, ---, are the positive integers and > means 
“greater than,” these postulates define the ordinal 
numerals. If a, b, c, ---, are chicks, and > means 
“pecks,” the postulates define the behavioral con- 
ditions under which a “pecking order” exists. If 
a, b, c, -++ , are minerals and > means “scratches,” 
conformity to the postulates determines the exist- 
ence of a unique scratching order. If it is suggested 
that aggression implies pecking or that hardness 
implies scratching, conformity of the behavior of 
chicks or minerals to the postulates indicates 
whether aggression or hardness, each assumed to 
be a single variable, can be measured on an ordinal 
scale in terms of observations of pecking or by 
scratching experiments. 

Where the variable underlying the presumed 
order is discrete or where it is possible for two or 
more individuals to have identical or indistinguish- 
ably different amounts of this variable, we must 
enlarge the concept of order to include equality. 
To do so we define + (“not greater than,” “does not 
follow,” “not older than,” “does not scratch,” “does 
not peck,” “is not an ancestor of,” etc.) and add the 
postulate: 


If a+ b and b +a, then a =b. 


For example, two chicks are equally aggressive 
if neither one pecks the other, and two minerals 
are equally hard if neither scratches the other. 

For an ordinal scale, the relation between the 
ordinal numerals and the attribute they measure 
is monotonic. If one individual has more of the 
attribute than another does, he must have a higher 
rank in any group of which they are both mem- 
bers. But differences in this attribute are not nec- 
essarily associated with proportionately equal dif- 
ferences in ordinal numerals. The measurements 
may in fact be replaced by their squares or their 
logarithms (if the measurements are positive), 
their cube roots, or any one of many other mono- 
tonic functions without altering their ordinal posi- 
tions in the series. 

Medians and percentiles of ordinal distributions 
are themselves seldom of interest because each of 
them merely designates an individual, or two indi- 
viduals adjacent in the order. Hypotheses involving 
ordinal scale data may be tested by the Wilcoxon- 
Mann-Whitney, Kruskal-Wallis, Siegel-Tukey, and 
other procedures. (Interval-scale data are often 


converted by ranking into ordinal scales to avoid 
the assumption of normality.) Both the Kendall 
and the Spearman rank correlation procedures ap- 
ply to ordinal scales. [See NONPARAMETRIC STATIS- 
tics, articles on ORDER STATISTICS and RANKING 
METHODS.] 

Quasi-ordinal scales. Rankings made by judges 
are of course subject to errors. These are of two 
types: within-judge errors, where judges fail to 
discriminate consistently, and between-judge errors, 
where judges disagree in their rankings. 

Within-judge discrimination can be evaluated, 
and the errors partially “averaged out,” by the 
method of paired comparisons. A set of judgments 
such as a>b, b>c, c>a, which violates the 
third postulate, is termed a circular triad. If a 
judge's rankings provide some but not too many 
circular triads, a “best” single ranking is obtained 
by assigning a score of 1 to an individual each 
time he is judged better than another, summing 
the scores for each individual, and ranking the 
sums. This procedure yields a quasi-ordinal scale. 
A true ordinal scale exists only if there are no 
circular triads. 

Between-judge agreement can be estimated by 
the coefficient of concordance or the average rank 
correlation, when several judges have ranked the 
same set of individuals on the same attribute. A 
true ordinal scale exists if all judges assign the 
same ranks to all individuals, so that the coeffi- 
cient of concordance and the average rank correla- 
tion are both unity. If these coefficients are not unity 
but are still fairly high, the “best” single ranking 
of the individuals is obtained by summing all ranks 
assigned to each individual by the several judges, 
and then ranking these sums. This case is again 
a quasi-ordinal scale: an ordinal scale affected by 
some unreliability. 

All statistical procedures which apply to ordinal 
scales apply also to quasi-ordinal scales, with the 
reservation that the results will be attenuated by 
scale unreliability. 

Interval scales. An interval scale has equal 
units, but its zero point is arbitrary. Two interval 
scales measuring the same variable may use dif- 
ferent units as well as different arbitrary zero 
points, but within each scale the units are equal. 
The classic examples are the Fahrenheit and centi- 
grade scales of temperature used in physics. 

For an interval scale, the relation between the 
scale numbers and the magnitudes of the attribute 
measured is not only monotonic; it is linear. Hence, 
if two interval scales measure the same variable 
in different units and from different zero points, 
the relation between them must be linear also. The 
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general linear equation, for variables X and Y, is 
of the form Y = a+ bX. Thus, for the Fahrenheit 
and centigrade scales we have 


°F = 32 + 1.8°C; °C = .5556°F — 17.7778. 


On interval scales, differences in actual magni- 
tudes are reflected by proportional differences in 
scale units. Thus, if two temperatures are 18 units 
apart on the Fahrenheit scale, they will be 10 units 
apart on the centigrade scale, no matter where they 
are located on these scales (e.g., 0° to 18°F or 
200° to 218°F). 

Interval-scale units may be added and subtracted, 


_ but they may not be multiplied or divided. We 


cannot say that Fahrenheit temperature 64° means 
twice as hot as Fahrenheit 32°. Almost all ordinary 
statistical procedures may be applied to interval- 
scale measurements, with the reservation that 
measures of central tendency must be interpreted 
as depending upon the arbitrary zero points. Al- 
most all other statistical procedures are functions 
of deviations of the measures from their respective 
means and, hence, involve only addition and sub- 
traction of the scale units. [See MULTIVARIATE 
ANALYSIS, articles on CORRELATION; STATISTICS, 
DESCRIPTIVE, article on LOCATION AND DISPERSION. | 

Quasi-interval scales. Suppose that to each suc- 
cessive unit of an interval scale we apply a random 
stretch or compression. In this context randomness 
means that if the actual length of each unit is 
plotted against its ordinal position, there would be 
no trend of any sort: the larger units would not 
occur more frequently at one end, at both ends, in 
the middle, or in either or both intermediate regions. 
If the largest unit is small compared with the 
range of the variable in the group measured, we 
have a quasi-interval scale. All ordinary statistical 
procedures apply to quasi-interval scales, with the 
reservation that they have reduced reliability: er- 
rors of measurement are built into the scale units. 

Ratio scales. A ratio scale has the properties of 
an interval scale and in addition a true zero point, 
the scale-value zero meaning absence of any 
amount of the variable measured. Classic examples 
from physics are length and weight. The relation 
between the actual quantities and the scale values 
is linear, and the equations, moreover, have no 
constants and are of the form Y = bX. If two ratio 
scales measure the same variable in different units, 
any measurement on one scale is the same multiple 
or fraction of the corresponding measurement on 
the other scale. Thus, if the length of an object is 
X inches, its length is also 2.54X centimeters. And 
if the length of another object is Y centimeters, its 
length is also .3937Y inches. 
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Ratio-scale units may be multiplied and divided 
as well as added and subtracted. A man who is 
six feet high is exactly twice as tall as is one who 
is three feet high. Statistics applicable to ratio scales 
include geometric means, harmonic means, co- 
efficients of variation, standard scores, and most 
of the common transformations (square root, log- 
arithmic, arcsine, etc.) used to achieve improved 
approximations to normality of data distributions, 
homogeneity of variances, and independence of 
sampling distributions from unknown parameters. 
[See STATISTICAL ANALYSIS, SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF, 
article On TRANSFORMATIONS OF DATA.] 

Quasi-ratio scales. 
scale with random stretches and compressions ap- 
plied to its units, in much the same way described 
for quasi-interval scales, All of the statistics appro- 
priate to ratio scales apply also to quasi-ratio scales, 
with the reservation of reduced reliability. 

Operational definitions. For many of the varia- 
bles of the physical sciences, and some of the 
variables of the social sciences, the variable itself 
is defined by the operations used in measuring it or 
in constructing the measuring instrument. Thus 
length can be defined as what is measured by a 
ruler or yardstick. If we have first a “standard 
inch,” say two scratches on a piece of metal (origi- 
nally, according to story, the length of the first 
joint of a king’s index finger), we can lay off suc- 
cessive inches on a stick by using a pair of dividers. 
For smaller units we can subdivide the inch by 
Successive halving, using the compass and straight- 
edge of classical Euclidean geometry. Height, in 
turn, may be defined as length measured vertically, 
with vertical defined by a weight hanging motion- 
less on a string. 

Psychological and social variables, on the other 
hand, can less often be defined in such direct oper- 
ational terms, For example, psychophysics and scal- 
ing have as major concerns the reduction of sen- 
sory, perceptual, or judgmental data to interval 
scale, quasi-interval scale, ratio scale, or quasi-ratio 
scale form. [See PSYCHOPHYSICS; SCALING. ] 

Test scores as measurements. In the context of 
this discussion, a test is usually simply a set of 
questions, often with alternative answers, printed 
in a paper booklet, together with the instructions 
given by an examiner; a test performance is what- 
ever an examinee does in the test situation. The 
record of his test performance consists of his marks 
on the test booklet or on a separate answer sheet. 
If he is well motivated and has understood the 
examiner's instructions, we assume that the record 
of his test performance reflects his knowledge of 
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and ability in the field covered by the test ques- 
tions. For the simpler types of items, with a simple 
scoring procedure, we credit him with the score +1 
for each item correctly marked and 0 for each item 
incorrectly marked. We know that the organization 
of knowledge of an area in a human mind is com- 
plex and that an examinee’s answer to one ques- 
tion is, in consequence, not independent of his 
answers to other questions. His score on the test 
is supposed to represent his total knowledge of the 
field represented by all the items (questions and 
alternative answers). In order to justify using such 
a score, we must be able to make at least two 
assumptions: (1) that knowledge of the area tested 
is in some sense cumulative along a linear dimen- 
sion and (2) that there is at least a rough one-to- 
one relation between the amount of knowledge that 
each individual possesses and his test score, 

The scores on a test, then, should form a quasi- 
ordinal scale. But suppose we have a 100-item, 
five-alternative, multiple-choice test with items ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty from very easy to ex- 
tremely hard. Individual A gets the first 50 right 
and a random one-fifth of the remainder, Indi- 
vidual B gets all the odd-numbered items right and 
a random one-fifth of all the even-numbered items. 
If a simple scoring formula that credits each cor- 
rect response with a score of +1 is used, the score 
of each is 60. Yet most persons would tend to say 
that individual B has more of the ability measured 
by the test than has individual A. These cases are 
of course extreme, but in general we tend to 
attribute higher ability to an individual who gets 
more hard items right, even though he misses sev- 
eral easy items, than to one who gets very few hard 
items right but attains the same score by getting 
more easy items right. Thorndike (1926) distin- 
guishes between altitude of intellect and range of 
intellect (at any given altitude) as two separate 
but correlated variables. He discusses ways of meas- 
uring them separately, but his suggestions have so 
far had little impact on the mainstream of psycho- 
metric practice. [Additional discussion of test scores 
as measurements is provided in the section “Item 
analysis,” subsection on “Indexes of difficulty”; see 
also THORNDIKE.] 

Correction for guessing. When an objective test 
is given to an individual, the immediate aim is to 
assess his knowledge of the field represented by 
the test items or, more generally, his ability to per- 
form operations of the types specified by these 
items. But with true-false, multiple-choice, match- 
ing, and other recognition-type items, it is also pos- 
sible for the examinee to mark right answers by 


guessing. It is known that the guessing tendency is 
a variable on which large individual differences 
exist, and the logical purpose of the correction for 
guessing is to reduce or eliminate the expected 
advantage of the examinee who guesses blindly in- 
stead of omitting items about which he knows 
nothing. [See RESPONSE SETS.) 

The earliest derivations were based on the all-or- 
none assumption, which holds that an examinee 
either knows the right answer to a given item 
with certainty and marks it correctly, or else he 
knows nothing whatever about it and the mark 
represents a blind guess, with probability 1/a of 
being right (where a is the number of alternatives, 
only one of which is correct). Under this assump- 
tion we infer that when the examinee has marked 
a—1 items incorrectly, there were really a items 
whose answers he did not know, and that he 
guessed right on one of them and wrong on the 
other a — 1. Hence, for every a — 1 wrong answers 
we deduct one from the number of right answers 
for the one he presumably got right by guessing. 
The correction formula is then 


S=R-—W/(a-1), 


where S is the corrected score (the number of 
items whose answers the examinee presumably 
knew), R is the right number, and W is the num- 
ber wrong. It is assumed that this formula will be 
correct on the average, although in any particular 
case an examinee may guess the correct answers 
to more or fewer than W/(a — 1) items. 

There is empirical evidence (Lord 1964) that 
correction for guessing corrects fairly well for high 
guessing tendency, but not so well for extreme 
caution, since the examinee is credited with zero 
knowledge for every item he omits. If an examinee 
omits items about which he has some, but not com- 
plete, knowledge, he will still be penalized. Hence, 
instructions should emphasize the point that an 
item should be omitted only if an answer would be 
a pure guess. If an examinee has a “hunch,” he 
should always play it; and if he can eliminate one 
alternative, he should always guess among the re- 
mainder, This is a matter of ethics applying to all 
tests whose items have “right” answers; an ex- 
aminee should never be able to increase his most 
probable score by disobeying the examiner's in- 
structions. 

A timed power test should begin with easy items 
and continue to items too hard for the best ex- 
aminee. The time limit should be so generous that 
every examinee can continue to the point where his 
knowledge becomes substantially 0 for every re- 
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maining item. In this case the correction formula 
will cancel, on the average, the advantage that 
would otherwise accrue to those examinees who, 
near the end of the test period, give random re- 
sponses to all remaining items. 

There are only three conditions under which the 
correction for guessing need not be used: (1) there 
is no time limit, and examinees are instructed to 
mark every item; (2) the time limit is generous, 
examinees are instructed to mark every item as 
they come to it, and a minute or two before the 
end of the session the examiner instructs them to 
record random responses to all remaining items; 
(3) the test is a pure speed test, with no item 
having any appreciable difficulty for any examinee. 
In this case, errors occur only when an examinee 
works too fast. 


Item analysis 


In the construction of standardized tests, item 
analysis consists of the set of procedures by which 
the items are pretested for difficulty and discrimi- 
nation by giving them in an experimental edition 
to a group of examinees fairly representative of the 
target population for the test, computing an index 
of difficulty and an index of discrimination for each 
item, and retaining for the final test those items 
having the desired properties in greatest degree. 
Difficulty refers to how hard an item is, to how 
readily it can be answered correctly. A test item 
possesses discrimination to the extent that “su- 
perior” examinees give the right answer to it 
oftener than do “inferior” examinees. “Superior” 
and “inferior” are usually defined by total scores 
on the experimental edition itself. This is termed 
internal consistency analysis. When the less dis- 
criminating items are eliminated, the test becomes 
more homogeneous. A perfectly homogeneous test 
is one in which the function or combination of re- 
lated functions measured by the whole test is also 
measured by every item. A test may, however, be 
designed for a specific use—e.g., to predict college 
freshman grades—in which case “superior” and 
“inferior” may be defined externally by the fresh- 
man grade-point average. 

Wherever possible, the experimental edition is 
administered to the item-analysis sample without 
time limit and with instructions to the examinees 
to mark every item. If the experimental session 
has a time limit, the subset of examinees who mark 
the last few items form a biased subsample, and 
there is no satisfactory way to correct for this bias 
(Wesman 1949). 

The experimental group for an item analysis 
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should be reasonably representative of the target 
population, and particularly representative with 
regard to age, school grade(s), sex, socioeconomic 
status, residence (city or country), and any other 
variables that might reasonably be expected to cor- 
relate substantially with total scores. Its range of 
ability should be as great as that of the target 
population. Beyond this, it does not have to be as 
precisely representative as does a norms sample. 
Item analyses based on a group from a single com- 
munity (e.g., a city and the surrounding country- 
side) are often quite satisfactory if this community 
is representative of the target population on all of 
the associated variables. 

There are two major experimental designs for 
item analysis. The first is called the upper-and- 
lower groups (ULG) design. On the basis of the 
total scores (or some external criterion scores) an 
upper group and a lower group are selected: usually 
the upper and lower 27 per cent of the whole 
sample, since this percentage is optimal. With the 
ULG design, the only information about the total 
scores (or the external criterion scores) that is 
used is the subgroup membership. Hence, this de- 
sign calls for large experimental samples. 

In the second design all the information in the 
data is used: for each item the distribution of total 
scores (or external criterion scores) of those who 
mark it correctly is compared with the distribution 
of those who mark it incorrectly. This is the item- 
total score (ITS) design. Here the sample size can 
be smaller. 

Indexes of difficulty. With either design, a 
quasi-ordinal index of the difficulty of an item is 
provided by the per cent of the total sample who 
respond correctly. With the ULG design, a very 
slightly biased estimate is given by the average per 
cent correct in the upper and lower groups; a cor- 
rection for this bias is found in the tables com- 
piled by Fan (1952). For many purposes, however, 
an index of difficulty with units which in some 
sense form a quasi-interval scale is desired. With 
free-choice items, and the assumption that the 
underlying ability is normally distributed in the 
experimental sample, the normal deviate corre- 
sponding to the per cent correct yields a quasi- 
interval scale of difficulty. But under this assump- 
tion the distribution of difficulty of a recognition- 
type item will be skewed, with amount of skewness 
depending on the number of alternatives. The pre- 
cise form of this distribution is not known. Com- 
mon practice involves discarding items with dif- 
ficulties not significantly higher than chance, even 
if they show high discrimination; redefining per 
cent correct as per cent correct above chance, 


Pp’ = (p—1/a)/(1 — Ia), where p and p’ are now 
proportions rather than percentages; and treating 
as a very rough quasi-interval scale the normal 
deviates corresponding to these adjusted pro- 
portions. 

Another method first replaces the raw total scores 
(or external criterion scores) with normalized 
standard scores to form a quasi-interval score scale. 
The distributions of these normalized standard 
scores for those who pass and fail the item are 
then formed and smoothed, and the difficulty of 
the item is taken as the score corresponding to the 
point of intersection of the two distributions, This 
is strictly an ITS procedure. 

When item difficulties have a rectangular dis- 
tribution ranging from easy for the least able ex- 
aminee to hard for the most able, and when items 
are all equally discriminating on the average, the 
distribution of the test scores will be approximately 
the same as the distribution of the ability which 
underlies them; and these scores will form a quasi- 
interval scale. Almost the only tests which actually 
are so constructed are those for the measurement 
of general intelligence, such as the Stanford—Binet. 
Most tests have roughly normal, or at best mildly 
flat-topped, distributions of item difficulties. When 
applied to a group for which the mean item diffi- 
culty corresponds to the mean ability level and in 
which the ability is approximately normally dis- 
tributed, the resulting score distribution tends to 
be flat-topped. Empirical data support this theo- 
retical conclusion. 

Tests constructed with all items of almost equal 
difficulty are useful for selection purposes; they 
have maximum reliability at the given ability level. 
With a rectangular distribution of item difficulties, 
a test is equally reliable at all scale levels, but its 
reliability at any one level is relatively low. With a 
normal or near-normal distribution of item difficul- 
ties, the reliability is at a maximum in the region 
of the modal difficulty and decreases toward the 
tails, but this decrease is less marked than it is in 
the case of a test whose items are all equally 
difficult. 

Although scores on tests with near-normal dis- 
tributions of item difficulties are frequently treated 
as forming quasi-interval scales, they should more 
properly be treated as forming only quasi-ordinal 
scales. All the strictures against treating percentile 
ranks as interval scales apply to such raw-score 
scales with only slightly diminished force. 

Indexes of discrimination in ULG design. For 
some purposes we need only to eliminate items for 
which the number of right answers is not signifi- 
cantly greater in the upper group than in the lower 


group, using the chi-square test of association. 
This procedure is often used in the selection of 
items for an achievement test. 

In other cases we may wish, say, to select the 
100 “best” items from an experimental test of 150. 
Here “best” implies a quasi-ordinal index of dis- 
crimination for each item. Widespread-tails tetra- 
choric correlations are often employed (Fan 1952; 
Flanagan 1939). The correlation indexes are sta- 
tistically independent of the item difficulties. Where 
we may need quasi-interval scales, the Fisher 
z/-transformation is commonly applied to the wide- 
spread-tails tetrachoric correlation, yielding at least 
a crude approximation to an interval scale. 

A less common procedure is to use the simple 
difference between the per cents correct in upper 
and lower groups as the index of discrimination. 
This index is precisely the percentage of cases in 
which the item will discriminate correctly between 
a member of the upper group and a member of the 
lower group (Findley 1956). 

Indexes of discrimination in ITS design. With 
the ITS design, a t-test may be used to test the 
hypothesis that the mean total (or external cri- 
terion) scores of those who do and do not mark 
the right answer to the item are equal. If we can- 
not assume normality of the score distribution, we 
can replace the raw scores with their ranks and 
use the two-group Wilcoxon—Mann-Whitney test 
with only slight loss of efficiency. [See LINEAR 
HYPOTHESES, article on ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE, for 
a discussion of the t-test; see NONPARAMETRIC 
STATISTICS, article on RANKING METHODS, for a 
discussion of the Wilcoxon—Mann-Whitney test.) 

To obtain an ordinal index of discrimination, the 
biserial, point-biserial, or Brogden biserial correla- 
tion (1949) between the item and the total (or 
external criterion) scores may be used. A crude 
approximation to interval scaling is given by apply- 
ing the Fisher z/-transformation to the biserial or 
Brogden biserial correlations. [See MULTIVARIATE 
ANALYSIS, articles on CORRELATION. ] 

Item analysis with wide-range groups. Some 
tests are designed to be used over several consecu- 
tive ages or grades, and the mean growth of the 
underlying variable may be assumed to be roughly 
linear. In such cases an item may be very hard at 
the lowest level but very easy at the highest, and 
highly discriminating at one level but quite undis- 
criminating at another. In such cases we may plot 
for each item the per cent correct at successive 
ages or grades, or the intersections of the score 
distributions for those who pass and fail the item 
at each age or grade, Before using this latter pro- 
cedure, the raw scores may be scaled by first assign- 
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ing normalized standard scores at each age or 
grade, assuming that the underlying variable is 
normally distributed at each level, and then com- 
bining them into a single scale by adjusting for 
the mean differences from age to age or grade to 
grade. An item is then retained if it shows a regu- 
lar increase from age to age or grade to grade, or 
if it shows a large increase from any one age or 
grade to the next and no significant decrease at any 
other level. The scale difficulty of each item is the 
score level at which the per cent correct is 50, or 
for recognition items, the score level at which p’, 
defined as above, is .50. 

Two-criterion item analysis. When a test is de- 
signed to predict a single external criterion, such 
as freshman grade-point average, success in a tech- 
nical training course, or proficiency on a given job, 
we can do somewhat better than merely to select 
items on the basis of their correlations with the 
criterion measure, The original item pool for the 
experimental edition is deliberately made complex, 
in the hope that items of different types will assess 
different aspects of the criterion performance. The 
best subset of items will then be one in which the 
items have relatively high correlations with the cri- 
terion and relatively low correlations with the total 
score on the experimental edition. Methods of 
item selection based on this principle have been 
discussed by Gulliksen (1950, chapter 21) and by 
Horst (1936), using in both cases the ITS design. 

Inventory items. Aptitude, interest, attitude, 
and personality inventories usually measure several 
distinct traits or include items of considerable di- 
versity, subsets of which are scored to indicate 
similarity between the examinee’s answer pattern 
and those of a number of defined groups. The items 
are usually single words or, more commonly, short 
statements, and the examinee marks them as ap- 
plicable or inapplicable to him, true or false, liked 
or disliked, or statements with which he agrees or 
disagrees. The scoring may be dichotomous (like 
or dislike), trichotomous (Yes, ?, No), or on a 
scale of more than three points (agree strongly, 
agree moderately, uncertain, disagree moderately, 
disagree strongly). Often the statements are pre- 
sented in pairs or triplets and the examinee indi- 
cates which he likes most and which least, or 
which is most applicable to him and which least 
applicable. The distinction between inventories 
based on internal analysis and those based on 
external criteria is a major one. 

For internal analysis, the items are first allo- 
cated by judgment to preliminary subscales, often 
on the basis of some particular theoretical formu- 
lation. Each item is then correlated with every sub- 
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scale and reallocated to the subscale with which it 
correlates highest; items which have low correla- 
tions with all subscales are eliminated. If the sub- 
scales are theoretically determined, all items which 
do not correlate higher with the subscales to which 
they were assigned than to any other are elimi- 
nated, If the subscales are empirically determined, 
new subscale scores are computed after items are 
reallocated, and new item-subscale correlations 
are obtained; this process is repeated until the sub- 
scales “stabilize.” Purely empirical subscales may 
also be constructed by rough factor analyses of the 
item data or by complete factor analyses of suc- 
cessive subsets of items. [See FACTOR ANALYSIS.] 

For a normative scale, the job is finished at this 
point. (All aptitude and achievement tests form 
normative scales.) But when the statements are 
presented in pairs or triplets, they form an ipsative 
or partly ipsative scale. For a perfectly ipsative 
scale, the items of each subscale must be paired in 
equal numbers with the items of every other sub- 
scale, and only differences among subscale scores 
are interpretable. The California Test of Person- 
ality and the Guilford and Guilford—Martin inven- 
tories are examples of normative scales. The Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule is perfectly 
ipsative, and the Kuder Preference Record is partly 
ipsative. 

In filling out inventories of these types, whose 
items do not have right or wrong answers, we want 
examinees to be honest and accurate. Normative 
inventories are easily fakeable; ipsative inventories 
somewhat less so. Response sets also affect inven- 
tory scores much more than they do aptitude and 
achievement test scores. Most of the better inven- 
tories therefore have special scales to detect faking 
and to correct for various types of response sets. 
In forming pairs and triplets, efforts are made to 
equalize within-set social desirability or general 
popularity, while each statement represents a dif- 
ferent subscale, [See ACHIEVEMENT TESTING; APTI- 
TUDE TESTING; PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT, 4r- 
ticles on PERSONALITY INVENTORIES and THE 
MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVEN- 
TORY; RESPONSE SETS; VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
TESTING.] 

Inventories constructed on the basis of external 
criteria use a base group, usually large (“normal” 
individuals, “normal” individuals of given sex, pro- 
fessional men in general, high school seniors in 
general, high school seniors of given sex, and the 
like), and a number of special groups (hospital or 
clinic patients with the same clear diagnosis, or 
men or women in a given occupation). An answer 
(alternative) is scored for a special group if the 


people in that group mark it significantly more 
often (scored positively) or significantly less often 
(scored negatively) than do the people in the base 
group. In some inventories the more highly sig- 
nificant or highly correlated answers are given 
greater positive or negative weights than are the 
less significant or less highly correlated answers. 
Inventories of this type are almost always norma- 
tive, and new subscales can be developed whenever 
new special groups can be identified and tested, The 
outstanding examples are the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank and the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. 

In inventories of this type, the same item may 
be scored for several subscales. In consequence 
there are inter-key correlations, and the reliabilities 
of differences between pairs of subscale scores 
vary with the numbers of common items. A further 
consequence is that general subscales based on 
factor analyses of individual subscale intercorrela- 
tions are difficult to evaluate, since the individual 
subscale scores are not experimentally indepen- 
dent. Similar difficulties arise in the interpretation 
of factor analyses of ipsative and partly ipsative 
scale scores. 


Reliability 

Reliability is commonly defined as the accuracy 
with which a test measures whatever it does meas- 
ure. In terms of the previous discussion, it might 
be defined in some cases as a measure of how 
closely a quasi-ordinal or quasi-interval scale, based 
on summation of item scores, approximates a true 
ordinal or interval scale. The following treatment 
assumes quasi-interval scales, since reliability the- 
ories based entirely on the allowable operations of 
ordinal arithmetic, which do not define the con- 
cepts of variance and standard deviation, have not 
been worked out. However, definitions and results 
based on correlations probably apply to quasi- 
ordinal scales if the correlations are Spearman rank 
correlations. [See MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS, articles 
on CORRELATION. | 

The raw score of an individual on a test may be 
thought of as consisting of the sum of two com- 
ponents: a true score representing his real ability 
or achievement or interest level or trait level, and 
an error of measurement. Errors of measurement 
are of two major types. One type reflects the limita- 
tion of a test having a finite number of items. 
Using ability and aptitude tests as the basis for dis- 
cussion, the individual’s true score would be his 
score on a test consisting of all items “such as” the 
items of the given test. On the finite test he may 
just happen to know the right answers to a greater 


or lesser proportion of the items than the propor- 
tion representing his true score, Errors of this type 
are termed inconsistency errors. A second type of 
error reflects the fact that the working ability of 
an individual fluctuates about his true ability. On 
some occasions he can “outdo himself”; his work- 
ing ability exceeds his true ability. On other oc- 
casions he cannot “do justice to himself”: his 
working ability is below his true ability. Working 
ability fluctuates about true ability as a result of 
variations in such things as motivation, inhibitory 
processes, physical well-being, and external events 
that are reflected in variation in concentration, 
cogency of reasoning, access to memory, and the 
like. Such fluctuations occur in irregular cycles 
lasting from a second or two to several months. 
Errors of this type are termed instability errors. 

If a second test samples the same universe of 
items as does the first and in the same manner 
(random sampling or stratified random sampling 
with the same strata), the two tests are termed 
parallel forms of the same test, Parallel forms 
measure the same true ability, but with different 
inconsistency errors. 

The basic theorem which underlies all formulas 
of reliability, and of empirical validity as well, may 
be stated as follows: In a population of individuals, 
the errors of measurement in different tests and 
in different forms of the same test are uncorrelated 
with one another and are uncorrelated with the 
true scores on all tests and forms. 

Coefficient and index of reliability. The re- 
liability coefficient, R, may be defined as the ratio 
of the true score variance to the raw score vari- 
ance; it is also the square of the correlation be- 
tween the raw scores and the true scores. The 
index of reliability is the square root of the relia- 
bility coefficient; it is the ratio of the standard 
deviation of the true scores to the standard devia- 
tion of the raw scores, or the correlation between 
the true scores and the raw scores. These defini- 
tions are purely conceptual. They are of no com- 
putational value because the true scores cannot be 
measured directly. 

Furthermore, where R, and R, are the reliability 
coefficients of the two parallel forms and pan is 
the correlation between them, it is implied in the 
basic theorem that VRiRz = pas. If, moreover, as 
is usually the case, the two forms are equally re- 
liable, Ry = Rs = pan; i.e., the correlation between 
the two forms is the reliability coefficient of each 
of them. When we estimate pas by computing Tas, 
the correlation in a sample, the estimate is not un- 
biased, but the bias is usually small if the sample 
is reasonably large. 
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Consistency coefficient. If two equally reliable 
parallel forms of a test are administered simulta- 
neously (e.g., by merging them as odd and even 
items in the same test booklet), the reliability co- 
efficient becomes a consistency coefficient, since 
instability errors affect both forms equally. 

The split-half correlation (e.g., the correlation 
between odd and even items) provides the con- 
sistency coefficient of each of the half-tests. The 
consistency coefficient of the whole test, as esti- 
mated from the sample, is then derived from the 
Spearman—Brown formula: 


_ ran 
ABT + Tae 


where ran is the correlation between the half-tests. 
The more generalized Spearman—Brown formula is 
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where ran is again the correlation between the half- 
tests and R, is the consistency coefficient of a 
parallel form n times as long as one half-test. In 
deriving the Spearman—Brown formula, we must 
assume that the half-tests are equally variable as 
well as equally reliable, but these requirements are 
not very stringent. Kuder and Richardson (1937) 
also present several formulas for the consistency 
of one form of a homogeneous test. Their most im- 
portant formula (formula 20) was generalized and 
discussed at some length by Cronbach (1951). 

Interform reliability coefficient. If two equally 
reliable parallel forms of a test are administered 
to the same group of examinees at two different 
times, the correlation between them is an interform 
reliability coefficient. The interform reliability is 
lower than the consistency because it is affected by 
instability errors, which increase with time. Reports 
of interform reliability should include the length of 
the time interval. 

Stability coefficient. Instability errors are related 
to the interval between testings and are independ- 
ent of the inconsistency errors. The stability co- 
efficient may be defined as the interform reliability 
that would be found if both forms of the test were 
perfectly consistent. It may be estimated by the 
formula 


Sas = Tan/ VCa Cr, 


where ras is the interform reliability coefficient and 
C, and Cs are the consistency coefficients of the 
two forms, each computed from the split-half cor- 
relation and the Spearman—Brown formula, or 
from the Kuder—Richardson formula 20. Its value 
is independent of the lengths of the two forms of 
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the test but dependent upon the time interval sepa- 
rating their administration. 

The increase in interform reliability resulting 
from increase in test length may be estimated by 
the formula 
Nan 


FS S 


where fax is the interform reliability and Cy, is 
the consistency of each form. The two forms must 
be assumed equally consistent, and Cy, is com- 
puted as Can = VC, C,. Then R, is an estimate of 
the interform reliability of a parallel form n times 
as long as one of the two actual forms. If n = 2, 
the formula 
— Zrin 
Rass = TEC 

gives the interform reliability of scores on the two 
forms combined. 

Test-retest correlation, When the same form 
is given to the same examinees on two different 
occasions, the correlation is not a stability coef- 
ficient, and it would not be a stability coefficient 
even if every examinee had total amnesia of the 
first testing (and of nothing else) on the second 
occasion. In addition to the quantitative fluctua- 
tions in working ability which give rise to insta- 
bility errors, there are qualitative fluctuations in 
perceptual organization, access to memory, and 
reasoning—procedure patterns. In consequence, the 
same set of items, administered on different oc- 
casions, gives rise to different reactions; and in 
consequence there are still some inconsistency 
errors. Perseveration effects, including but not lim- 
ited to memory on the second occasion of some of 
the responses made to particular items on the first 
occasion, introduce artificial consistency, in varying 
amounts for different examinees. In consequence, 
test-retest coefficients cannot be clearly interpret- 
ed in terms of reliability theory. 

Standard error of measurement. If several 
parallel forms, all equally reliable and with iden- 
tical distributions of item difficulty and discrimi- 
nation, could be given simultaneously to one ex- 
aminee, the standard deviation of his scores would 
be the standard error of measurement of one form 
for him. Such a standard error of measurement is 
an estimate of the average standard error of meas- 
urement for all members of an examinee group. 
The formula is 


SE, =sV1—Tas, 
where s is the standard deviation of the total scores 


and Tı» is their consistency, computed by the split- 
half correlation and the Spearman—Brown formula. 


The standard error of measurement may also be 
defined, for the whole sample or population of ex- 
aminees, as the standard deviation of the incon- 
sistency errors or the standard deviation of the 
differences between raw scores and the correspond- 
ing true scores. With this last definition we can 
also compute a standard error of measurement 
which includes instability errors over a given time 
period, by Jetting s represent a pooled estimate of 
the standard deviation of one form based on the 
data for both forms, and r,s an interform reliability 
coefficient. In this case, SE,, is the standard error 
of measurement of one (either) form. 

Reliability and variability. The variance of 
true scores increases with the variability of ability 
in the group tested, while the variance of the errors 
of measurement remains constant or almost con- 
stant. By the variance-ratio definition of the reli- 
ability coefficient, it follows that this coefficient 
increases as the range of ability of the group meas- 
ured increases. The reliability coefficient of a par- 
ticular test is higher for a random sample of all 
children of a given age than for a sample of all 
children in a given grade, and lower for all children 
in a single class. When a reliability coefficient is 
reported, therefore, the sample on which it was 
computed should be described in terms which indi- 
cate as clearly as possible the range of ability of 
the subjects. 

The formula relating variability to reliability is 


Rag =1 mai PA 


where s? and ry, are the variance and the reliability 
coefficient of the test for one group, and S° and 
Ras are the variance and reliability coefficient for 
another group. The group means should be similar 
enough to warrant the assumption that the average 
standard error of measurement is the same in both 
groups. If a test author reports Ty; and s? in his 
manual, a user of the test need only compute S* 
for his group, and R.i» for that group can then be 
computed from the formula. Note that this formula 
applies exactly only if the test-score units form a 
quasi-interval scale over the whole score range of 
both groups. 

Reliability at different score levels. If the test- 
score units do not form a quasi-interval scale, the 
standard error of measurement will be different at 
different score levels. If two forms of the test or 
two halves of one form are equivalent, and the 
experimental sample is large enough, the standard 
error of measurement may be computed for any 
given score level. Two parallel forms or half-tests 
are equivalent if their joint distributions of item 


difficulty and item discrimination are essentially 
identical. In this case, their score distributions will 
also be essentially identical. 

To compute the standard error of measurement 
at a given score level, we select from a large ex- 
perimental sample a subgroup whose total scores 
on the two forms or half-tests combined are equal 
within fairly narrow limits. The standard error of 
measurement of the total scores is then the stand- 
ard deviation of the differences beween the half- 
scores. When, as is usually the case, the half-scores 
are based on splitting one form into equivalent 
halves administered simultaneously, the standard 
errors of measurement at different score levels are 
based only on inconsistency errors. 

The reliability coefficient at a given score level, 
still referred to the variability of the whole group, 
is given by 

Tan = 1 — SE3/s?, 


where SE,» is defined as above and s? is the total- 
score variance of the whole group. 

Comparability. Two forms of a test, or two tests 
measuring different true-score functions, are termed 
comparable if and only if their units of measure- 
ment are equal. If the units do not form quasi- 
interval scales, they can be made comparable only 
if their score distributions are of the same shape 
and their standard errors of measurement are pro- 
portional at all score levels. Only equivalent forms 
have comparable raw-score units. 

If two different tests have proportionally similar 
joint distributions of item difficulties and discrimi- 
nations, they will meet these conditions. Meaning- 
ful interpretations of profiles of scores on different 
tests can be made only if the scores are comparable. 


Validity 

Test validity has to do with what a test meas- 
ures and how well it measures what it is intended 
to measure, or what it is used to measure in any 
particular application if it is a multiple-use test. 

Content validity. Content validity applies mainly 
to achievement tests, where the questions them- 
selves define the function or combination of related 
functions measured and there is no external cri- 
terion of achievement with which the scores can 
be compared. The test developer should provide a 
detailed outline of both the topics and the processes 
—such as information, comprehension, application, 
analysis, synthesis, evaluation, etc.—that the test 
measures, A more detailed list of processes, with 
illustrative test questions from several fields, is 
given in Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
(1963-1964). The item numbers of the test items 
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are then entered in the cells of the outline, along 
with their indexes of difficulty and discrimination. 

Evaluations of content validity are essentially 
subjective. The prospective user of the test may 
agree or disagree to a greater or lesser extent with 
the outline or the basis on which it was constructed, 
with the allocation of items to topics and proc- 
esses, or with the author's classification of some of 
the items. If all such evaluations are positive, the 
test's validity is equal, for all practical purposes, 
to its interform reliability over some reasonable 
time period. 

In constructing an achievement test, item analy- 
sis ordinarily consists only of the elimination of 
nondiscriminating items. If the test is to yield a 
single score, the various topics and processes must 
be sufficiently homogeneous to permit every item 
to correlate positively and significantly with the 
total score. All further elimination occurs in the 
balancing of the item contents against the require- 
ments of the topic-by-process outline. In discussing 
school achievement tests, content validity is often 
termed curricular validity. 

Empirical validity. Empirical validity is con- 
cerned with how well a test, either alone or in 
combination with others, measures what it is used 
to measure in some particular application. The 
empirical validity of a test is evaluated in terms 
of its correlation with an external criterion meas- 
ure: an experimentally independent assessment of 
the trait or trait complex to be predicted. The term 
“prediction” is used here, without regard to time, 
to designate any estimate made from a regression 
equation, expectancy table, or successive-hurdles 
procedure. The term “forecast” will be used when 
we explicitly predict a future criterion. Empirical 
validity is also termed statistical validity and cri- 
terion validity. 

There are two basically different types of criteria. 
The first may be termed sui generis criteria, criteria 
that exist without any special effort made to pre- 
dict them. Examples include persistence in college, 
success or failure in a training course, dollar vol- 
ume of sales, years of service in a company, and 
salary level. The unreliability of the criterion meas- 
ure sets a natural upper limit for the validity of 
any predictor. The validity of a predictor or pre- 
dictor battery is simply its correlation or multiple 
correlation with the criterion. We term such a 
correlation an index of raw validity. 

The second type of criteria may be termed con- 
structed criteria, and are developed upon the basis 
of a trait concept such as academic ability, job 
proficiency, or sales accomplishment. For academic 
achievement such a criterion might be grade-point 
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average in academic subjects only. For job profi- 
ciency it might be based on quantity of output, 
quality of output, material spoilage, and an esti- 
mate of cooperation with other workers. For sales 
accomplishment it might be based on number of 
sales, dollar volume, new customers added, and an 
estimate of the difficulty of the territory. In any 
event, it must be accepted as essentially an oper- 
ational definition of the trait concept and, hence, 
intrinsically content-valid. And since the error of 
measurement is no part of the operational defini- 
tion of a trait concept, it is evident that we should 
predict true criterion scores rather than raw scores. 

Concurrent and forecast validity. We can rec- 
ognize two types of assessments of true validity: 
concurrent true validity and forecast true validity. 
In the first case, the criterion measure is usually 
one which is expensive or difficult to obtain, and 
the predictor is designed to be a substitute measure 
for it. In this case the predictor test or battery 
should be administered at the middle of the time 
interval over which the criterion behavior is ob- 
served; otherwise, instability errors will distort 
validity estimates. 

For forecast true validity, the predictor test or 
battery is administered at some “natural” time: at 
or shortly before college entrance or admission to 
training or initial employment, and the criterion 
data should cover the later time period over which 
they will be most valid in terms of the criterion 
trait concept. In this case, the instability errors 
resulting from the earlier administration of the 
predictor test or battery are intrinsic to the predic- 
tion enterprise. 

To obtain a quick rough estimate of forecast 
value, an investigator often tests present employees, 
students, or trainees at essentially the same time 
that the criterion data are obtained. This procedure 
should not be termed concurrent validation but, 
rather, something like retroactive validation. 

Test selection and cross-validation. A common 
type of empirical validation study consists in ad- 
ministering to the experimental sample more pre- 
dictors than are to be retained for the final battery. 
The latter then consists of that subset of predictors, 
of manageable length, whose multiple correlation 
most nearly approximates that of the whole experi- 
mental battery. Predictors commonly include scored 
biographical inventories, reference rating scales, 
and interview rating scales as well as tests. 

When a subset of predictors is selected by re- 
gression procedures, its multiple correlation with 
the criterion is inflated: sampling error determines 
in part which predictors will be selected and what 
their weights will be. In cross-validation, the re- 


duced predictor battery is applied to a second cri- 
terion group, using the weights developed from the 
first group. The aggregate correlation in the second 
group (now no longer a multiple correlation) is 
an unbiased estimate of the battery validity. In 
estimating forecast true validity, two criterion meas- 
ures for each examinee are required only in the 
cross-validation sample. [See LINEAR HYPOTHESES, 
article on REGRESSION.] 

The same situation arises in even more exagger- 
ated form when predictor items are selected on the 
basis of their correlations with an external criterion 
measure. Each predictor requires a separate item- 
analysis sample. A different sample is required to 
determine predictor weights. And a still different 
sample is required to estimate the validity of the 
whole predictor battery. 

Various split-sample methods have been devised 
to use limited data more effectively. Thus, test 
selection may be carried out on two parallel sam- 
ples, keeping finally the subset of tests selected by 
both samples. The validity of the battery is esti- 
mated in each sample by using the weights from 
the other. The average of the two validity indexes 
is then a lower bound for the battery validity when 
the weights used are the averages of the weights 
from the two samples. 

Validation procedures, The commonest meth- 
ods of test selection and use are those described 
above, using multiple regression as the basic pro- 
cedure. These procedures assume that the criterion 
elements are all positively and substantially corre- 
lated, and can be combined with suitable weights 
into a single criterion measure of at least moderate 
homogeneity. It is then further assumed that a low 
score on one predictor can be compensated for by 
high scores on others, a weighted total score on all 
predictors being accepted as a single predictor of 
criterion performance. 

Some criteria, however, consist of elements 
which are virtually uncorrelated. In such cases the 
elements must be predicted separately. In practice 
there is usually one predictor for each element, 
although it is possible to predict an element by its 
multiple regression on two or more predictors. In 
this situation, the preferred procedure is the mul- 
tiple cutoff procedure, Each criterion-element meas- 
ure is dichotomized at a critical (pass—fail) level, 
the corresponding predictor level is determined, 
and a successful applicant must be above the criti- 
cal levels on all predictors. A further refinement 
consists in rating the criterion elements on their 
importance to the total job and requiring a success- 
ful applicant to be above the critical levels on the 
predictors of all the more important elements, but 


permitting him to be a little (but not far) below 
this level on one or two of the predictors of the 
less important elements. 

In predicting a dichotomous criterion, the most 
accurate predictions are made when the predictor 
cutoff score is at the point of intersection of the 
smoothed frequency curves of predictor scores for 
the upper and lower criterion groups. If the appli- 
cant group is large, however, the predictor cutoff 
score may be set one or two standard errors of 
measurement above this point. 

Correction for attenuation. Correction for at- 
tenuation is a procedure for estimating what the 
correlation between two variables would be if both 
of them were perfectly reliable or consistent; i.e., 
if the correlation were based on the true scores of 
both variables. The unreliabilities of the variables 
attenuate (reduce) this correlation. To determine 
the proper correction, the experimental design 
must be such that the instability errors in the 
intercorrelation(s) are identical with those in the 
reliability or consistency coefficients. 

Index and coefficient. In discussing formulas 
for validity, the term “index” rather than the term 
“coefficient” has been used, although the latter is 
the term commonly used. The square of each of 
these correlations, however, is a coefficient of deter- 
mination (of raw criterion scores by raw predictor 
scores, true criterion scores by raw predictor scores, 
or true criterion scores by true predictor scores). 
The reliability coefficient is also a coefficient of 
determination (of true scores by raw scores on the 
same variable), and the index of reliability is its 
square root. 

As the intrinsic validity (the true validity of a 
perfectly reliable predictor) approaches unity, the 
index of true validity approaches the index of reli- 
ability of the predictor, since in this case the pre- 
dictor and criterion true scores are identical; and 
an unreliable predictor cannot predict anything 
better than it predicts its own true scores. The 
statement “The upper limit of a test’s validity is 
the square root of its reliability” is erroneous: the 
upper limit of its validity is its reliability when 
both are expressed either as indexes or as coeffi- 
cients. The error is due to the common practice 
of calling “indexes” of validity “coefficients” of 
validity. 

Synthetic validity. Synthetic validation is test 
selection without a criterion variable; and synthetic 
validity is an estimate of empirical validity, also 
without a criterion variable. The procedure is based 
on job analysis and the accumulated experience 
from many previous empirical validation studies. 
The number of possible jobs, and the number of 
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real jobs as well, greatly exceeds the number of 
distinct job elements and job-qualification traits. 
If previous studies have shown which qualification 
traits are required for each job element of a given 
job, and what predictors best predict each of these 
traits, predictors can be selected for the given job 
on the basis of a job analysis without a new em- 
pirical study, and rough estimates can even be 
made of the probable validity of the prediction 
battery. The procedures of job analysis are by now 
fairly well refined; there are substantial bodies of 
data on the qualification requirements for many 
job elements; and there are also fairly large amounts 
of data on the correlations between predictors and 
qualification traits and the intercorrelations among 
such predictors. Hence, synthetic validation is by 
now at least a practical art, and its methodology is 
approaching the status of an applied science. Syn- 
thetic validation is the only procedure which can 
be used when the number of positions in a given 
job category is too small to furnish an adequate 
sample for an empirical validation study, 

Factor analysis of validity. Factor analysis pro- 
vides a way of answering the question “What does 
this test measure?” The simplest answer is merely 
a collection of correlations between the given test 
and a variety of other better-known tests. However, 
if the given test and several others have all been 
administered to the same large sample, the factor 
structure of the given test provides a much better 
answer. 

When a large number of tests are administered 
serially in a factor analysis study, the instability 
errors are greater for tests far apart in the series 
than for tests administered consecutively. This 
leads to the generation of small instability factors 
and complicates making the decision about when 
to stop factoring. If there are two forms of each 
test, all the A forms might be given serially, and 
then after an interval of a week or more all the 
B forms might be given in a different serial order. 
Two parallel factor analyses could then be per- 
formed, one (for tests 1 and 2, say) using the 
correlation between 1A and 2B; the other, the cor- 
relation between 1B and 2A. The correlations be- 
tween 1A and 2A and between 1B and 2B would 
not be used. Interform reliabilities consistent with 
the intercorrelations would be given by the correla- 
tions between 1A and 1B and between 2A and 2B. 
[See FACTOR ANALYSIS. | 

Construct validity. Construct validation is an 
attempt to answer the question “Does this test meas- 
ure the trait it was designed to measure?” when 
no single criterion measure or combination of cri- 
terion measures can be considered a well-defined, 
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agreed-upon, valid measure of the trait; and there 
is in fact no assurance that the postulated trait is 
sufficiently unitary to be measurable. We start with 
a trait construct: a hypothesis that a certain trait 
exists and is measurable. Then we build a test we 
hope will measure it. There are two questions, to 
be answered simultaneously: (1) Does the trait 
construct actually represent a measurable trait? 
(2) Does the test measure that trait rather than 
some other trait? 

From the trait construct we draw conclusions 
about how the test should correlate with other vari- 
ables. With some it ought to correlate fairly highly, 
and if in every such case it does, the resulting 
evidence is termed convergent validity. Variables 
of this type are in a sense partial criteria. With 
other variables it should have low correlations, and 
if in every such case it does, the resulting evidence 
is termed discriminant validity. Consider the trait 
construct “general intelligence” and the Stanford— 
Binet Scale. 

(a) General intelligence should increase with 
age during the period of growth. Mean scores on 
the Stanford-Binet increase regularly throughout 
this period, but so do height and weight. 

(b) General intelligence can be observed and 
rated with some validity by teachers. Children 
rated bright by their teachers make higher Stanford- 
Binet scores than do children of the same age rated 
dull. There is some judgmental invalidity, however; 
docile and cooperative children are overrated, and 
classroom nuisances are underrated. 

(c) The extremes of general intelligence are 
more certainly identifiable. Individuals judged men- 
tally deficient make very low scores, but so do 
prepsychotics and children with intense negative 
attitudes toward school. Outstanding scholars, sci- 
entists, writers, and musical composers make high 
scores. Equally outstanding statesmen, executives, 
military leaders, and performing artists make some- 
what lower but still quite high scores. This finding 
also agrees with the hypothesis, for people in the 
latter categories need high, but not so very high, 
general intelligence; and they also need special 
talents not so highly related to general intelligence. 

(d) Items measuring diverse cognitive traits 
should correlate fairly highly with one another and 
should generate a large general factor if general 
intelligence is indeed a relatively unitary measur- 
able trait. The items of the Stanford—Binet clearly 
do measure diverse cognitive traits, and their inter- 
correlations do generate a large general factor. 

(e) Reliable homogeneous tests of clearly cog- 
nitive traits should correlate fairly highly with 
general intelligence. Tests of vocabulary, verbal 
and nonverbal reasoning, arithmetic problems, and 


visual-space manipulation correlate fairly highly 
with the Stanford-Binet, and not quite so highly 
with one another. 

(f) Tests judged “borderline cognitive” should 
have positive but moderate correlations with gen- 
eral intelligence. Tests of rote memory, verbal flu- 
ency, mechanical knowledge, and the like do have 
positive but moderate correlations with the Stan- 
ford—Binet. 

(g) Wholly noncognitive tests should have near- 
zero correlations with general intelligence. Tests of 
writing speed, visual acuity, physical strength, and 
the like do have near-zero correlations with the 
Stanford-Binet. 

The full combination of these predictions and 
results, along with others not cited above, leads us 
to place considerable confidence in the trait status 
of the construct “general intelligence” and in the 
Stanford-Binet Scale (along with others) as a 
measure of this trait. 

If there is even a single glaring discrepancy be- 
tween theory and data, either the theory (the trait 
construct) must be revised, or the test must be 
considered invalid. A test of “social intelligence” 
was shown to correlate as highly with a test of 
general—verbal intelligence as other tests of gen- 
eral-verbal intelligence did. From this one finding 
we must conclude either that social intelligence is 
not a trait distinct from general—verbal intelligence, 
or that the test in question is not a discriminatingly 
valid measure of social intelligence because it is a 
valid measure of general—verbal intelligence. [See 
INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTING.] 

Construct validity is, in the end, a matter of 
judgment and confidence. The greater the quantity 
of supporting evidence, the greater the confidence 
we can place in both the trait construct and the 
test. But the possibility of a single glaring dis- 
crepancy is never wholly ruled out by any quantity 
of such evidence (see especially Cronbach & Meehl 
1955). 


Test norms 


Since the raw scores on educational and psycho- 
logical tests consist of arbitrary units with arbitrary 
zero points—units which in most cases vary sys- 
tematically as well as randomly with score level 
— these individual scores can be interpreted in- 
telligently only by comparing them with the dis- 
tributions of scores of defined groups, or norms. 
The comparisons are facilitated by using various 
types of score transformations based on these dis- 
tributions. 

Norms may be local, regional, or national; they 
may refer to the whole population or to defined 
subgroups, such as sex and occupation. Local norms 


are usually determined by testing everyone in a 
particular group: all children in certain grades of 
a school system, all freshmen applying to or ad- 
mitted to a college or university, all employees in 
specified jobs in a company, etc. Regional and 
national norms must be determined by sampling. 
Since random sampling of the whole defined pop- 
ulation is never practical, much care is necessary 
in the design of the sampling procedure and in the 
statistical analysis of the data to assure the repre- 
sentativeness of the results. The principles and 
procedures of survey sampling are beyond the scope 
of this article, but one caution should be noted. 
Use of a “pick-up” sample, depending upon the 
vagaries of cooperation in various communities, 
however widespread over regions, rural and urban 
communities, etc., followed by weighting based on 
census data, is never wholly satisfactory, although 
it is the method commonly employed. When norms 
are based on a sample which omits some major 
regions or population subgroups entirely, no weight- 
ing system can correct the bias, and such norms 
must be used with extreme caution in these other 
regions and with omitted subgroups. [See SAMPLE 
SURVEYS. ] 

Grade norms. For elementary and junior high 
school achievement tests, grade norms are com- 
monly employed. The data used are the mean or 
median scores of children in successive grades, and 
the unit is one-tenth of the difference between 
these averages for successive grades. There is prob- 
ably some error in assuming one month of educa- 
tional growth over the summer vacation, but this 
error in interpreting grade scores is small in com- 
parison with the standard errors of measurement 
of even the best achievement tests. 

Age norms. Age scores are used mainly with 
general intelligence tests, where they are termed 
mental ages. The data are the average scores of 
children within one or two months (plus or minus) 
of a birthday, or the average scores of all children 
between two given birthdays, and the unit is one- 
twelfth of the difference between the averages for 
successive ages; i.e., one month of mental age. 
For ages above 12 or 13, extrapolations and cor- 
rections of various sorts are made, so that mental 
ages above 12 or 13 no longer represent age aver- 
ages but, rather, estimates of what these averages 
would be if mental growth did not slow down 
during the period from early adolescence to matur- 
ity. Thus, when we say that the mental age of the 
average adult is 15, we do not mean that for most 
people mental growth ceases at age 15. What we 
do mean is that the total mental growth from age 
12 to maturity is about half the mental growth from 
age 6 to age 12; so that at age 15 the average per- 
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son would have reached the mental level he actu- 
ally reached at maturity (in the early or middle 
twenties) if mental growth from 12 to 15 had con- 
tinued at the same average rate as from 6 to 12. 

Age norms have been used in the past with ele- 
mentary and junior high school achievement tests 
also, defining “arithmetic age,” “reading age,” “edu- 
cational age,” etc., in like manner; but they and the 
corresponding “arithmetic quotient,” “reading quo- 
tient,” and “educational quotient” are no longer 
used. 

Quotient scores. The IQ as defined originally, 
for children up to age 12 or 13, is 100(MA/CA), 
the ratio of mental age to chronological age, mul- 
tiplied by 100 to rid it of decimals, For older ages 
the divisor is modified so that the “equivalent 
chronological age” goes from 12 or 13 to 15 as the 
actual age goes from 12 or 13 to mental maturity. 
The de facto corrections have usually been crude. 

The IQ would have the same standard deviation 
at all ages if the mental growth curve were a 
straight line, up to age 12 or 13, passing through 
true zero at birth, and if the standard deviation of 
mental ages were a constant fraction of the mean 
mental age at all chronological ages. These condi- 
tions are met very roughly by age scales such as 
the Stanford-Binet and are not met at all well by 
any other tests. In consequence, and because of the 
troubles encountered in the extrapolation of men- 
tal age scales and the derivation of equivalent 
chronological ages beyond age 12 or 13, IQs are 
no longer computed for most tests by the formula 
100(MA/CA). They have been replaced quite gen- 
erally by “deviation 1Qs,” which are standardized 
scores or normal-standardized scores for age groups; 
and even the names “intelligence” and “IQ” are 
tending to be replaced by other names because of 
their past widespread misinterpretation as measur- 
ing innate intellectual capacity. [See INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT; INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE 
TESTING.] 

Modal-age grade scores. As we proceed from 
the first grade to the ninth, the age range within a 
grade increases, and the distribution of ages be- 
comes skewed, with the longer tail in the direction 
of increased age. The reason is that retardation is 
considerably more common than acceleration, and 
the consequence is that in the upper grades the 
grade averages on tests are no longer equal to the 
averages for pupils making normal progress (one 
grade per year ) through school. Modal-age grade 
scores are used to compare the level of an individ- 
ual child’s performance with the level representing 
normal school progress. The data are the means 
or medians, not of all children in a given grade 
but, rather, of those children whose ages are within 
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six to nine months of the modal age (not the 
median or mean age) for the grade. The units are 
otherwise the same as those of total-group grade 
scores, with all the interpretive difficulties noted 
previously. Modal-age grade scores are recom- 
mended for judging the progress of an individual 
child; total-group grade scores for comparing 
classes, schools, and school systems. 

When total-group grade scores are based on 
grade medians, they are about one-third closer to 
the corresponding modal-age grade scores than 
when they are based on grade means. 

Standard scores and standardized scores. When 
individual scores are to be compared with those 
of a single distribution, rather than with the means 
or medians of successive groups (as is the case 
with grade and age scores), scores based on the 
mean and standard deviation of the distribution are 
frequently employed. Originally, standard scores 
were defined by the formula Z = (x — £)/s, where 
x is a raw score, 7 is the group mean, and s is the 
standard deviation. Thus Z-scores have a mean of 
zero and a standard deviation of unity; the vari- 
ance is also unity, and the product-moment cor- 
relation between two sets of Z-scores is the same 
as the covariance: ras = È Z,Z,/N. For raw scores 
below the mean, Z-scores are negative. Thus the 
Z-score 1.2 corresponds to the raw score which is 
1.2 standard deviations above the mean, and the 
Z-score —.6 corresponds to the raw score which is 
six-tenths of a standard deviation below the mean. 

Because of the inconveniences in using negative 
scores and decimals, Z-scores are usually converted 
via a linear transformation into some other system 
having an arbitrary mean and an arbitrary stand- 
ard deviation. These other systems are commonly 
termed standard-score systems, but the present 
writer prefers, like Ghiselli (1964), to reserve the 
term “standard score” for Z-scores and to call the 
other systems “standardized scores.” 

The units of a standardized-score system form 
a quasi-interval scale if and only if the raw scores 
form such a scale. When the item-difficulty dis- 
tribution is roughly normal rather than rectangular, 
the units are smallest near the score corresponding 
to the modal difficulty, and they become progres- 
sively larger with distance in either direction from 
this level. 

Normal-standardized scores. Normal-standard- 
ized scores are standard or standardized scores for 
a normal distribution having the same mean and 
standard deviation as the raw-score distribution. 
They are found by looking up in a table of the 
normal distribution the Z-scores corresponding to 
the percentile ranks of the raw scores in the actual 
distribution, and then subjecting these Z-scores to 


any desired arbitrary linear transformation. This 
procedure corrects for departure of the score dis- 
tribution from normality, but it does not insure 
equality of units in any practical sense, even 
if the distribution of the underlying ability is also 
normal. 

The phrase “normal-standardized scores” is to 
be preferred to the more common “normalized 
standard scores.” To a mathematician, “standard- 
izing” means reducing to Z-scores, and “normaliz- 
ing” means producing scores each equal to Z/ VN, 
with sum of squares (instead of standard devia- 
tion) unity, and has no reference to the normal 
distribution. 

Percentiles and percentile ranks. A percentile 
is defined as that score (usually fractional) below 
which lies a given percentage of a sample or pop- 
ulation. The median is the 50th percentile: half 
the group make scores lower than the median and 
half make scores higher. The lower quartile is the 
25th percentile and the upper quartile is the 75th 
percentile. All score distributions are grouped dis- 
tributions, even though the grouping interval may 
be only one score unit. Percentiles are computed 
by interpolation under the assumption that the 
abilities represented by the scores within an inter- 
val are evenly distributed across that interval. 

Percentile ranks are the percentiles correspond- 
ing to given scores. Since a single score represents 
an interval on a continuous scale, its percentile 
rank should be the percentage of individuals who 
make lower scores plus half the percentage who 
make the given score. In practice they are fre- 
quently computed as simply the percentage who 
make lower scores, and occasionally as the per- 
centage who make the same or lower scores. Neither 
of these errors is large in comparison with the 
error of measurement. 

Percentiles and percentile ranks are sometimes 
given for grade groups, age groups, or normal-age 
grade groups with elementary and junior high 
school achievement tests and intellience tests. They 
are used more commonly with high school and 
college tests, with the reference group all students 
in a given class (grade), or all college applicants, 
in the case of college entrance tests. For tests in 
particular subject areas, the reference groups are 
more commonly all students who have studied the 
subject for a given number of years in high school 
or college. 

Strict warnings are commonly given against 
treating percentile ranks as though they form quasi- 
interval scales; but as noted above, raw scores, 
standardized scores, and normal-standardized scores 
may be little, if any, better in this respect when 
item-difficulty distributions are far from rectangu- 


lar. It is quite possible, in fact, that for some not 
uncommon item-difficulty distributions, the per- 
centile ranks may have more nearly the properties 
of an interval scale than the raw scores have. 

Score regions. Centiles and deciles are the re- 
gions between adjacent percentiles and sets of ten 
percentiles. The first centile is the score region 
below the first percentile. The 100th centile is the 
region above the 99th percentile. The kth centile 
is the region between the (k —1)th and kth per- 
centiles. The first decile is the region below the 
tenth percentile, sometimes termed the first decile 
point. The tenth decile is the region above the 90th 
percentile or ninth decile point, The kth decile is 
the region between the 10(k — 1)th and 10kth per- 
centiles, or the (k — 1)th and kth decile points. 

The term “quartile” is often used also to repre- 
sent a region. The lower quartile, the median, and 
the upper quartile are the three quartile points. 
The first quartile is the region below the lower 
quartile, the second quartile the region between 
the lower quartile and the median, the third quar- 
tile the region between the median and the upper 
quartile, and the fourth quartile the region above 
the upper quartile. 

Centiles, deciles, and quartiles are equal-fre- 
quency score regions. Stanines and stens define 
equal standard score or normal-standard score 
regions, with unequal frequencies. 

Scaled scores. A few intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests and test batteries are designed to cover 
wide ranges of ability, ¢.g-, grades 3-9 inclusive. 
More commonly, however, they are issued for suc- 
cessive levels, such as primary, elementary, ad- 
vanced (junior high school), and in some cases 
secondary (senior high school) and adult. In 
achievement test batteries, additional subject areas 
are usually included at the higher levels; and at 
the primary level, picture tests may replace tests 
which at other levels require reading. The succes- 
sive levels usually have similar materials differing 
in average difficulty, but with the harder items at 
one level overlapping in difficulty the easier items 
at the next higher level. 

With wide-range tests and tests issued at several 
levels, grade scores, age scores, modal-age grade 
scores, and grade, age, or modal-age grade percen- 
tile ranks or standardized scores may represent 
quite unequal units at different levels. Scaled score 
systems are designed to have units which are equal 
in some sense, at least on the average, from level 
to level throughout the range. They are based on 
assumptions about the shape of the underlying 
ability distribution within a grade or age group, 
and are derived by considering both the score dis- 
tributions at successive grades or ages and the 
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mean or median gains from grade to grade or age to 
age. None of these methods are wholly satisfactory. 

Further problems arise when attempts are made 
to scale tests of different abilities in comparable 
units, since the relations between mean gains and 
within-grade or within-age variability are quite dif- 
ferent for different functions. Thus, mean annual 
gain in reading is a much smaller fraction of within- 
group standard deviation than is mean annual gain 
in arithmetic; or, stated in terms of growth units, 
variability in reading is much greater than in 
arithmetic. 

Equating. Before the scores on two tests, or 
even the scores on two forms of the same test, can 
be compared, the relations between their score 
scales must be established. The preferred experi- 
mental design is to give both tests to the same 
group of examinees: to half the group in the A-B 
order and to the other half in the B-A order. 

The simplest method of establishing comparable 
scores is termed line-of-relation equating. Scores on 
test A and test B are considered comparable if they 
correspond to the same standard score, This meth- 
od is satisfactory only if the item-difficulty distribu- 
tions are of the same shape and are equally vari- 
able, which is seldom the case, The preferred 
method is termed equipercentile equating. Scores 
are considered comparable if they correspond to 
the same percentile. Selected percentiles are com- 
puted for each distribution, such as percentiles 1,2, 
3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 85, 90, 95, 
97, 98, and 99. A two-way chart is prepared, with 
the scores on one form as ordinates and the scores 
on the other form as abscissas. For each of the 
selected percentiles a point is plotted representing 
the scores on the two tests corresponding to this 
percentile, and a smooth curve is drawn as nearly 
as possible through all these points. If, but only if, 
this curve turns out to be a straight line, will line- 
of-relation equating have been satisfactory. 

If the two distributions are first smoothed, the 
equipercentile points are more likely to lie on a 
smooth curve, and the accuracy of the equating is 
improved. 

This method of equating is satisfactory if the 
two tests are equally consistent. If they are not, 
the scores on each test should all be multiplied by 
the consistency coefficient of that test, and the 
resulting “estimated true scores” should be equated. 

When new forms of a test are issued annually, 
a full norms study is usually conducted only once 
every five or ten years, and the norms for suc- 
cessive forms are prepared by equating them to the 
“anchor form” used in the last norms study. 

Standards. In a few cases, standards of test 
performance can be established without reference 
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to the performances of members of defined groups. 
Thus, in typing 120 words per minute with not 
more than one error per 100 words is a fairly high 
standard. 

“Quality scales,” in areas such as handwriting 
and English composition, are sets of specimens at 
equal intervals of excellence. A standard of hand- 
writing legibility can be set by measuring the speed 
with which good readers read the various speci- 
mens. The standard would be the poorest specimen 
which is not read significantly slower than the best 
specimen. Units above this standard would then 
represent mainly increases in beauty; units below 
the standard, decreases in legibility. In English 
composition, the poorest specimen written in sub- 
stantially correct grammar could be identified by a 
consensus of English teachers. Then units above 
the standard would represent mainly improvements 
in style; units below the standard, decreases in 
grammatical correctness. 

Research is in progress to determine standards 
for multiple-choice tests of subject-matter achieve- 
ment. When the items of such a test are arranged 
in order of actual difficulty, experienced teachers 
expert in the subject might be able to agree on the 
item which barely passing students should get right 
half the time. Given this item and the item-analysis 
data, the passing score for the test can be deter- 
mined fairly readily. 

Expectancy tables. When the regression of a 
test or battery on a criterion has been determined 
from a representative sample of the same popula- 
tion, norms for the population can be expressed in 
terms of expected criterion scores. The predictor 
scores are usually expressed in fairly broad units. 
Then, if the criterion is dichotomous, the expect- 
ancy table gives for each score level the probability 
that a person at that score level will be in the upper 
criterion group. If the criterion is continuous, the 
criterion scores are grouped into quartiles, deciles, 
stanines, stens, or grade levels; and for each pre- 
dictor score level the table gives probabilities for 
the several criterion levels. Thus if the criterion is 
a grade in a course, the expectancy table will show 
for each predictor score level the probabilities that 
the grade will be A, B, C, D, or F. 
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[Directly related are the entries INTELLIGENCE AND 
INTELLIGENCE TESTING; MATHEMATICS; PERSON- 
ALITY MEASUREMENT; SCALING. Other relevant 
material may be found in FACTOR ANALYSIS; MUL- 
TIVARIATE ANALYSIS, articles on CORRELATION; NON- 
PARAMETRIC STATISTICS; STATISTICS, DESCRIPTIVE; 
and in the biographies of BINET; PEARSON; SPEAR- 
MAN; THORNDIKE; THURSTONE.] 
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PSYCHONEUROSIS 
See NEUROSIS. 


PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY 


The term psychopathic personality was for many 
years the officially approved designation of the 
‘American Psychiatric Association for a great many 
types of maladjustment in people who were other- 
wise regarded as free from psychosis, psychoneuro- 
sis, and mental deficiency. A large number of 
heterogeneous disorders, many of which have little 
in common, were included in this category. In 1952 
the association officially replaced this term with 
the general category personality disorders. This 
category also includes many deviations, maladjust- 
ments, and disorders that vary widely in type and 
in degree. In the present scheme of nomenclature 
the subclassification sociopathic personality: anti- 
social reaction includes the type of patient well 
known to psychiatrists and for many decades re- 
ferred to by the informal term psychopath. 

Definition. The Diagnostic and Statistical Man- 
ual, Mental Disorders of the American Psychiatric 
Association defines antisocial reaction as follows: 


This term refers to chronically antisocial individuals 
who are always in trouble, profiting neither from ex- 
perience nor punishment, and maintaining no real 
loyalties to any person, group, or code. They are fre- 
quently callous and hedonistic, showing marked emo- 
tional immaturity, with lack of sense of responsibility, 
lack of judgment, and an ability to rationalize their 
behavior so that it appears warranted, reasonable, and 
justified. 

The term includes cases previously classified as 
“constitutional psychopathic state” and “psychopathic 
personality.” As defined here the term is more limited, 
as well as more specific in its application. (1952, 
p. 38) 


Patients classified in this group are distinguished 
from other sociopaths, a category that includes 
those suffering from sexual deviation, alcoholism, 
and drug addiction; this group is also distinct from 
those exhibiting dyssocial reaction, which the 
Manual defines as follows: 


This term applies to individuals who manifest disre- 
gard for the usual social codes, and often come in 
conflict with them, as the result of having lived all 
their lives in an abnormal moral environment. They 
may be capable of strong loyalties. These individuals 
typically do not show significant personality deviations 
other than those implied by adherence to the values 
or code of their own predatory, criminal or other social 
group. The term includes such diagnoses as “pseudo- 
social personality” and “psychopathic personality with 
asocial and amoral trends.” (1952, p. 38) 
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It should be noted that the patients defined as 
showing dyssocial reaction are nonetheless capable 
of loyalties and seem in their rebellion against soci- 
ety to have some standards of their own, even 
though these may be immoral and condemned by 
law. This classification apparently covers the ordi- 
nary purposive criminal who works consistently 
toward antisocial but comprehensible goals. 

This article will concern itself primarily with 
patients showing antisocial reaction, to whom we 
shall refer by the informal but now classic term 
psychopath. This term is familiar to all psychi- 
atrists, and it clearly designates and distinguishes 
a well-known clinical entity. 

Few modern definitions have surpassed J. C. 
Prichard’s 1835 description of certain key aspects 
of the psychopathic personality: 

.. the moral and active principles of the mind are 
strongly perverted or depraved; the power of self- 
government is lost or greatly impaired and the indi- 
vidual is found to be incapable not of talking or rea- 
soning upon any subject proposed to him, but of 
conducting himself with decency and propriety in the 
business of life. (Quoted by Cleckley 1959, p. 569) 


Prichard is generally credited with formulating the 
concept moral insanity, which is still used in some 
parts of the world to designate the abnormality 
shown by psychopaths. In a recent study McCord 
and McCord give another definition that is helpful: 


The psychopath is an asocial, aggressive, highly im- 
pulsive person who feels little or no guilt and is unable 
to form lasting bonds of affection with other human 
beings. (1956, p. 2) 


Characteristics of the psychopath 

The psychopath does not give the impression, 
even on careful examination, of being mentally ill, 
handicapped, or emotionally disturbed. Nor does 
he, typically, show any attitude or outlook that 
would indicate he lacked conscience or had chosen 
rebellious or antisocial aims. His reasoning is ex- 
cellent. What he tells of his allegiances, aims, and 
understandings indicates that he is normal, reli- 
able, and utterly sincere. Despite this, his past con- 
duct and what will emerge in the future are very 
likely to bear out the truth of Lindner’s statement 
that here we encounter “the most expensive and 
most destructive of all known forms of aberrant 
behavior.” 

The typical psychopath is a person who appears 
to have at least average, and often unusual, ability 
and who seems to be clearly aware of the amenities 
and to affirm the moral code. Frequently he demon- 
strates superior intelligence and other assets and 
is likely to succeed brilliantly for a time in work, 
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in studies, and in all his human relations. But 
inevitably, and repeatedly, he fails, losing his job, 
alienating his friends, perhaps losing his wife and 
children. It is difficult to account for these failures. 
Seldom can one find adequate motivation to explain 
why a person has, in the midst of success, grossly 
shirked his immediate responsibilities, and perhaps 
abandoned his work, at the behest of impulses that 
seem to the observer no more compelling than a 
trivial whim, However effective he may show him- 
self to be over a limited period, when given suffi- 
cient time, he proves himself inadequate. His 
failures deprive him of what he tells us are his 
chief objectives and also bring hardship, shame, 
and disaster to his wife, children, parents, and all 
those closely connected with him (Cleckley 1941). 

In addition to such relatively passive types of 
failure most fully developed psychopaths also com- 
mit aggressive antisocial acts. They forge checks, 
swindle, steal repeatedly, lightly indulge in bigamy, 
and show little or no compunction about their 
sexual behavior, regardless of the consequences. 
Some psychopaths who have attracted wide public 
attention committed murder or other shocking 
felonies, usually with little or no provocation, 
often without comprehensible motivation (Cleckley 
1941). The majority, despite many conflicts with 
the law, appear to avoid crimes sufficiently grave 
to result in their removal from society for long 
prison terms. The psychopath may repeatedly re- 
ceive punishment that would be likely to cause an 
ordinary person to mend his ways. But he appears 
to learn nothing important from experience. He is 
quite familiar with the correct ethical criteria, 
claims allegiance to such criteria, and can formu- 
late in words excellent rules and plans for himself 
to follow. He does not seem to be lying as simply 
as the ordinary liar, whose motives are usually 
comprehensible. Sometimes the psychopath does 
not seem to be aware that he is lying or even to 
grasp emotionally the essence of falsehood and how 
falsehood differs from truth. Sometimes such peo- 
ple seem to mean for the moment to do what they 
promise so convincingly, but the resolution passes 
almost as the words are spoken, 

The psychopath expresses normal reactions 
(love, loyalty, gratitude, etc.) with a most impres- 
sive appearance of sincerity and depth, but the 
emotional ties and the attitudes he professes fail 
to deter him from deeds that continually contradict 
his verbal claims. There appears to be in him a 
strange lack of insight or, perhaps more accurately, 
a total lack of one of the dimensions that constitute 
insight. After innumerable lies that he knows have 
been detected, he still speaks confidently of giving 


his word of honor, apparently assured that this will. 
settle the issue immediately and absolutely. Al- — 
though he may demonstrate, over considerable 
periods, adequate general abilities, or even ex- 
traordinary talent, he always throws away what 
he has gained, what he insists are his chief objec- 
tives. No adequate motivation can be found or even 
imagined to account for his conduct. Conceivable 
temptations are often extremely trivial, but they 
inevitably evoke actions that lead to the loss of for- 
tune and the respect of friends, the destruction of | 
marriage, and imprisonment or confinement in a ` 
psychiatric institution. The psychopath seems to be 
almost totally immune to real remorse or deep 
feelings of guilt or shame. 

An example. At this point it is appropriate to 
consider the case of a young woman in her early 
twenties whose appearance of high intelligence is 
confirmed by psychometric examination and by 
excellent achievement in her studies and at work 
during the limited, sporadic periods during which 
she applied herself. Despite this intelligence she 
has been a serious problem to her parents since 
early childhood. She has repeatedly stolen from 
her family, from strangers, and from stores. Often 
she has bought unneeded clothes and other articles 
and has habitually lied with equanimity and effec- 
tiveness. At times she has run up such large, un- 
authorized bills that her father found himself in 
serious financial difficulties. No punishment or 
deprivation has influenced her in the slightest de- 
gree. As a girl she had been frequently truant from 
school and violated every agreement made about 
suitable hours to return from dances or dates. Yet 
she has almost never been openly or directly de- 
fiant and has usually admitted herself in the wrong 
when her cool and ingenious falsehoods were ex- 
posed. She regularly promises, in a convincing and 
apparently sincere manner, to reform completely 
but after varying periods of good behavior always 
returns to her old patterns of irresponsibility and 
folly. 

She has had a number of boy friends but ap- 
parently feels less than the average sexual interest. 
Often she has seemed to be mildly bored but seldom 
distinctly unhappy. During the year before her ad- 
mission to the hospital she spent hours each week 
writing sentimental and rather perfunctory letters, 
chiefly to boys in military service or at college. 
Some of these she knew only slightly. When one of 
the boys, whom she knew much better and actu- 
ally considered her sweetheart, was killed in an 
automobile accident, she manifested little sign of 
grief or concern. She remained a virgin until she 
was 18 years old. Then one day, without apparent 


provocation or strong incentive, she left home se- 
cretly and was not heard from until two weeks 
later when police located her in a city approxi- 
mately a hundred miles away. She showed no re- 
morse about the anxiety her parents had suffered 
and neither disillusionment nor resentment about 
the fruitlessness of her venture or the rather brutal 
treatment she had occasionally experienced. 

In explanation of her conduct she said that she 
had left home with the intention of visiting a boy 
friend stationed at an army camp in another state. 
She admitted that she had in mind the possibility 
of marrying this man, but that no final decision 
had been made by her, much less by him. She ad- 
mitted that she had given the matter little thought, 
and from her attitude one would judge she was 
moved by little more than a casual whim. 

She had left with only a few dollars in her purse. 
Getting off the bus in a town fifty miles from 
home, she tried to reach the boy by telephone and 
ask him to telegraph funds to her. She could not 
reach him and decided to go to the home of an- 
other boy, then overseas, whose family lived in 
the town where she found herself. She asked these 
people to let her spend the night. They welcomed 
her. After being there an hour or two, she became 
suspicious that they might have notified her par- 
ents. Without a word to them she slipped out of 
the house, took a bus in another direction and, late 
at night, got off in a small, strange town. 

For a little while she sat in a hotel lobby, appar- 
ently calm and unworried. Soon a man approached 
her and drew her into conversation. On hearing 
her story, he offered to pay for a room so she could 
rest, She realized he meant to spend the night with 
her, but she made no objection. As far as one could 
tell by discussing the experience with her, she was 
neither alarmed, excited, repulsed, nor attracted 
by a prospect that most carefully raised virgins 
could not have regarded with indifference. The 
man apparently handled her in a crude, inconsider- 
ate fashion and showed plain contempt for her and 
her role, addressing her in unnecessarily deroga- 
tory terms. During sexual relations with him she 
experienced moderate pain and no sexual excite- 
ment or response. He gave her a few dollars, which 
she was pleased to accept. 

The next day she telephoned her soldier friend 
at his camp. She had not discarded her idea of 
perhaps marrying him, nor had she progressed any 
further toward a firm decision to do so. He dis- 
couraged her strongly against coming, refused to 
send her money, and emphatically urged her to re- 
turn home. Apparently she was not upset by this 
turn of events and, with little consideration of the 
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matter, decided to go to the city where she was 
eventually discovered. She admits that she had no 
definite purpose in going there, was prompted by 
no overmastering thrill of adventure, and was not 
aware of any strong reason for not returning home 
or for having left in the first place. In the strange 
city she got small jobs for a day or two, but these 
did not pay enough for room and board. She there- 
fore began to spend the nights with various men 
in search of light sexual adventure. She experi- 
enced no real erotic enjoyment from these experi- 
ences or any serious qualms of conscience, When 
detected by police and, later, on meeting her 
friends at home, she never showed embarrassment 
or any sign of remorse about what had occurred. 

Somewhat similar episodes recurred time after 
time. On various occasions she expressed the wish 
to go into training as a student nurse, to do secre- 
tarial work, or to get a job in a government agency. 
At considerable expense and trouble her family 
enabled her to try all these plans and many others. 
Each time, she expressed the most confident assur- 
ance that she would have no further trouble. In 
each new venture she made a favorable impression 
at first and showed herself capable of succeeding 
and often of excelling. Soon, however, she aban- 
doned each position, sometimes running away to 
other towns and living more or less as a vagabond. 
Once she absconded with money obtained from a 
lending agency operated by the corporation she 
worked for. She often stole things for which she 
had no use. Sometimes without any particular 
reason she simply quit going to the office and in 
this way lost good positions in which she had ex- 
pressed great interest and at which she was suc- 
ceeding with minimal effort. 

After dozens of such failures she continued to 
express the most complete optimism, and her atti- 
tude always implied buoyant self-satisfaction. 

After coming to the hospital a number of times 
for psychiatric observation and treatment, she 


. wrote to her physician: 


You have given me a new outlook and a new life; 
shown me things in a different light—and I am happy 
—and have every hope of making those who, you could 
even say, have saved me, proud of me, Whether I turn 
out finally to be a nurse, a business girl or just a wife, 
I have a new hope for a happy and useful life which 
I thought would never be mine, If in this new life I 
ever become discouraged and lose hope I will look at 
you and have courage and hope again. I now under- 
stand myself and my problems, thanks to you. I will 
go on and succeed and be happy. 


After several prompt repetitions of previous fail- 
ure she continued to give her psychiatrist's name 
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as a recommendation for positions on the basis of 
her “good character,” “reliability,” “high moral 
standards,” etc. She seemed perfectly assured that 
such recommendations would be in the highest 
terms and without qualification. 

It is not easy to fathom the motivation of such 
a person. If in hallucinations she had heard God's 
voice urging her to leave home or had believed she 
was being invited to spend the night by a famous 
motion picture star or a princely lover, her conduct 
would be easier to understand; it would, in an im- 
portant sense, be less unreasonable. It would also 
be easier to account for if she had been tempted 
by strong and persistent sexual desire or some 
other major incentive to sacrifice her good name 
and perhaps her chances of future happiness for a 
foolish but fascinating or wildly exciting adventure. 

Distinguishing characteristics. The patient whose 
history has just been briefly summarized shows 
many of the characteristics that seem to distin- 
guish the real psychopath from other people, includ- 
ing other psychiatric patients. The following is a 
list of some of the characteristics that have 
emerged in the study of many patients of this 
type: (1) Easy charm and good technical intel- 
ligence. (2) A confident and forthright manner 
that inspires trust. (3) An apparent dignity and 
seriousness that give the impression of profound 
sincerity. (4) The absence of delusions, hallucina- 
tions, and all other signs of psychotic or irrational 
thinking. (5) Freedom from abnormal anxiety and 
other manifestations of psychoneurosis. (6) Ability 
to formulate excellent life plans that seem to indi- 
cate sound judgment and steadfast resolution. 
(7) Allegiance to moral codes and conventions of 
society, expressed cogently and with the appear- 
ance of deep conviction. 

These points are likely to be impressive during 
psychiatric examination or in any other encounter 
confined to the patient's verbal performance as 
contrasted with his behavior. When we study his 
behavior over a considerable period of time, other 
points emerge that are strikingly incompatible with 
those listed above: (1) Unreliability and irrespon- 
sibility in behavior even when very important 
issues are at stake and personal welfare is involved. 
(2) Lack of remorse or shame despite eloquent 
protestations of such feelings. (3) Inadequately 
motivated antisocial behavior repeated again and 
again despite interludes of good adjustment. 
(4) Conduct that demonstrates extremely poor judg- 
ment and failure to learn by experience. (5) In- 
ability to love another, and pathologic egocentricity. 
(6) Shallowness and poverty in the major human 
emotions. (7) A specific loss of insight despite 


ability to use words that convincingly give the op- 
posite impression. (8) Unresponsiveness to the im- 
portant issues that arise in interpersonal relations. 
(9) Uninviting and outlandish behavior, often with 
little discernible provocation. (This is particularly 
prone to emerge when drinking.) (10) Tendency 
to threaten suicide frequently but rarely to at- 
tempt it, despite circumstances that would make 
strong impulses toward suicide readily understand- 
able. (11) Shallow, impersonal, trivial, and poorly 
integrated sex life. (12) Failure to follow con- 
sistently any life plan, (Although brilliant suc- 
cesses occur, the results of these are often dissi- 
pated or destroyed on impulses that appear to be 
little more than caprice.) 


Nature of the disorder—etiology 


The disorder of the psychopath varies consider- 
ably in degree, and some of these patients, despite 
their technical sanity, prove themselves much less 
competent, less able to live their lives effectively or 
without serious damage to themselves and to others 
than people who show plain manifestations of psy- 
chosis. The psychopath, although entirely free of 
irrationality and often brilliant in all verbal tests, 
carries on a career that is difficult to account for as 
a product of sanity. 

What is the nature of the disorder or defect in 
these people? Since the mid-nineteenth century 
various answers have been offered to this question. 
It has been said that they suffer from pathologic 
changes confined to a hypothetical “moral faculty.” 
It has also been said that they are affected by gen- 
eral constitutional inferiority, subtle hereditary 
taint, the deprivations of slum life, the influence 
of evil companions, and parental neglect. Some of 
these explanations have probably emerged from 
the observation of patients now distinguished as 
showing dyssocial reaction and of other types of 
disorder differing fundamentally from that of the 
true psychopath but arbitrarily placed in the same 
category. During recent decades increasing atten- 
tion has been paid to the influence of environ- 
mental or psychogenic factors rather than possible 
inborn or organic defects. Some observers have 
expressed the conviction that the psychopath is 2 
product of extreme parental spoiling. Others have 
seemed as confident that early and subtle rejection 
by the parents is a major factor in his develop- 
ment (Cleckley 1941). 

Franz Alexander’s formulation. Since the 1930s 
the concepts of Franz Alexander have attracted 
much attention and have, indeed, been accepted by 
many psychiatrists as furnishing a scientific ex- 
planation of the problem. According to Alexander's 


formulation, the psychopath’s maladjustment and 
antisocial behavior arise from inner conflict similar 
to that widely believed to underlie psychoneurotic 
symptoms. Despite the striking lack of ordinary 
anxiety or self-condemnation in psychopaths, even 
under circumstances in which these reactions 
would be normal, Alexander maintains that there 
is an inner unconscious conflict and sense of guilt 
(1930). 

In reaction to such a conflict the patient with 
psychoneurosis is thought to develop subjective 
symptoms and to complain of anxiety, headache, 
weakness, and other physical disturbances or per- 
haps to become disturbed by compulsive rituals, 
obsessive thinking, hysterical paralysis, and tem- 
porary blindness. Alexander maintains that the 
psychopath, instead of passively developing such 
unpleasant subjective symptoms, reacts to the 
postulated unconscious conflict by indulging in de- 
structive, self-damaging, antisocial behavior, This 
process is thought of by Alexander as an “acting 
out” of the inner problems in relation to society and 
to the environment (1930). Many of those who 
accept this hypothesis believe that the psychopath 
deliberately but unconsciously seeks failure and 
persistently commits crimes and other acts of ag- 
gression to obtain punishment, which he unwit- 
tingly desires as an expiation of intense but com- 
pletely unconscious feelings of guilt and remorse, 
In this interpretation the psychopath can be 
thought of as having genuine and adequate rea- 
sons for the apparently foolish, antisocial, and un- 
called-for acts he commits, damaging himself and 
others, It is assumed that he knows nothing of 
these reasons or of their effect upon him. This is 
in many respects an ingenious formulation. It is 
widely regarded as offering a “dynamic” explana- 
tion of the psychopath. It tends also to make him 
a dramatic figure and to arouse sympathy for his 
alleged blind struggle for redemption. [See ALEX- 
ANDER, ] 

Adelaide Johnson’s formulation. Another and 
more recent explanation has been offered by Ade- 
laide Johnson (1959). She also maintains that 
there are factors operating in the unconscious, not 
only of the patient but also of his parents. Accord- 
ing to this formulation, the parents have criminal 
impulses of which they remain completely unaware 
and, without realizing it in the least, work de- 
liberately and persistently to influence their son or 
daughter to carry out irresponsible, immoral, and 
destructive antisocial activity in order to obtain for 
themselves a vicarious satisfaction they do not dare 
seek more directly. According to this theory, the 
child, even after he has reached adult life, does not 
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become conscious of this alleged motivation or of 
the beguiling influence said by Johnson to be exer- 
cised unwittingly by the parents. Through this pur- 
posive training, the child is said to be inducted by 
the parent into a career of unrewarding delin- 
quency and self-defeating antisocial behavior. 

Evaluation of these formulations. Johnson's 
hypothesis, like Alexander's, seems to offer a “dy- 
namic” explanation in the popular terms of un- 
conscious motivation. Perhaps for this reason both 
have attracted much attention and have been 
widely accepted. They are regarded by many as 
scientific discoveries based on demonstrable evi- 
dence. 

Let us not forget that both of these intriguing 
theories rest entirely on arbitrary assumptions 
about what is in a hypothetical unconscious. None 
of the patients I have studied have shown anything 
that could reasonably be regarded as evidence of 
the hidden sense of guilt and the desperate quest 
for redemption through punishment attributed to 
psychopaths by Alexander. Nor have I found any- 
thing to indicate that their parents wanted them to 
indulge in misconduct and, without realizing it, 
actively influenced them toward it. Such motives 
and feelings, or any others, may of course be as- 
sumed to be present not only in psychopaths but 
in anybody else if we also assume that they remain 
unconscious. Care, however, must be taken to dis- 
tinguish between assumption and proof. Popular 
methods in psychiatry and psychology generally re- 
garded as dynamic make it easy to ascribe with 
confidence virtually anything to the unconscious 
and to obtain pseudoevidence for whatever one 
might seek to establish, using analogy and the 
arbitrary interpretation of dreams and symbols. 
The psychiatric literature abounds in examples of 
these methods being so used to discover specious 
explanations of psychiatric disorder in events 
imagined by the psychiatrist, in accordance with 
his theory, to have occurred decades earlier, dur- 
ing the first few months of a patient's life; or, in- 
deed, even during the patient's intra-uterine exist- 
ence as an embryo (Cleckley 1957). 

Perhaps some people carry out criminal acts re- 
peatedly because of guilt they do not know they 
experience and do so in order to obtain punish- 
ment they do not know they seek. Perhaps there 
are law-abiding and respected parents who uncon- 
sciously want their children to rebel against society 
and indulge freely in forgery, burglary, bigamy, 
prostitution, and other forms of misconduct. How- 
ever, no evidence has emerged in my own experi- 
ence with psychopaths to indicate that such influ- 
ences are likely to play a part in their disorder. 
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Until real evidence, as contrasted with mere as- 
sumption, can be offered to establish the concepts 
of Alexander and Johnson, let us regard them with 
skeptical interest. 

For a long time it has been the custom to assume 
that in unconscious conflict can be found the ex- 
planation of psychiatric disorder, of delinquency, 
and, indeed, of human behavior in general. Jenkins 
(1960) suggests that it may be worthwhile for us 
to consider possible effects of the opposite, of a 
lack of conflict under circumstances that would 
normally cause anxiety and conflict to develop and 
that would actually make this imperative. He very 
pertinently points out that it became known early 
in the history of medicine that what a person ate 
could produce illness. Only much Jater did it be- 
come known that what he did not eat might cause 
a more subtle illness through avitaminosis. 

Masked personality disorder. Is there some de- 
fect or disorder within the psychopath that causes 
him to lack the capacity to feel guilt? If so, this 
hypothetical deficiency seems also to interfere with 
his reacting to, and pursuing consistently, the 
normal goals of life. And he seems to lack the 
ability to participate adequately in the major emo- 
tional experiences of life. 

The typical psychopath’s excellent intellectual 
abilities and his freedom from the manifestations 
of ordinary psychiatric disorder make it difficult to 
believe that deep within him may be concealed a 
deficiency that leads not to conflict or unconscious 
guilt but, instead, makes him incapable of feel- 
ing normal remorse and of appreciating adequately 
the major emotional experiences of human life 
(Cleckley 1941). 

The outer characteristics of the psychopath 
Strongly indicate warmth of feeling, kindness, sin- 
cerity, pride, courage, a deep sense of honor, and 
genuine capacities for love and loyalty. Such an 
outer appearance could be the result of excellent 
peripheral function in the organism, which gives 
strong and convincing promise of robust health 
within and makes it difficult to suspect that there 
may be a central and very serious inner defect. 
The psychopath’s conduct, however, is consistent 
with a serious defect in the very qualities for which 
his superficial aspect and verbal performance give 
such rich promise. The peripheral mechanisms, 
one might say, of his functional entity are undam- 
aged and operate well. They demonstrate technical 
intelligence and convincingly mimic the expression 
of normal inner experience. But the implied inner 
experience, the glowingly promised emotional par- 
ticipation in life, is not there. 

If we compare speech disorders with personality 
disorders, an analogy emerges that may be helpful 


in conveying this concept. When the outer physio- _ 
logic apparatus involved in the production of 
speech is damaged, the disability is overt, and its 
cause is usually easy to understand. When the 
tongue is mutilated or its motor nerve damaged, 
there is likely to be gross difficulty in enunciating 
words and perhaps even in moving the tongue it- 
self. Efforts to speak may give rise only to inarticu- 
late sounds that communicate nothing. The inner 
use of language, however, and its meaning to the 
person who has suffered the injury, is preserved 
intact. In contrast with dysarthria, in which the 
peripheral apparatus of speech is affected, let us 
consider the aphasias which are caused by lesions 
more centrally located in the brain. In these the 
outer mechanisms of speech are preserved. 

Let us consider particularly semantic aphasia as 
described by Henry Head (1926). In this very 
deep-seated disorder of speech, words are clearly 
and accurately enunciated, and often complete and 
grammatical sentences are fluently spoken. These 
utterances, however, have little or no meaning. 
They are not related, within the person, to ideas or 
feelings that they seem to indicate and seem in- 
tended to convey. The words of this ostensible com- 
munication are, in a very important sense, not 
really words but only a mimicry of words, pro- 
duced mechanically by the peripheral mechanisms 
of speech that have become isolated from the inner 
source that gives rise to thought, feeling, and in- 
tention. Despite this more or less reflex simulation 
of real speech, a deep loss has occurred that pre- 
vents the person from using language inwardly 
to think. [See LANGUAGE, article on SPEECH PA- 
THOLOGY,] 

If the psychopath has a profound and centrally 
located defect that prevents him from participating | 
significantly in man’s deepest fulfillments and joys, 
is it not possible that this inability to participate 
might contribute to restlessness and boredom? 
And might this not in turn prompt him to indulge 
in unprofitable or damaging indiscretions and de- 
structive behavior that would not be particularly 
tempting to others who are devoting their attention 
to major goals and responding to major fulfill- 
ments? This hypothesis—of an extremely serious 
central pathology or a biological deficit concealed 
by misleading peripheral functions, by what one 
might call an impressive “mask of sanity’—cannot 
be established by objective evidence at present but 
is, in many important respects, consistent with the 
psychopath’s behavior (Cleckley 1941). 

It may be helpful to consider the case of patients 
who are affected by what has often been called 
“masked schizophrenia.” Though these patients do 
not have delusions or hallucinations and are often 


rational in their verbal expression of thought, the 
psychosis may be as genuine and its degree as 
great as in the hebephrenic patient, whose ex- 
tremely disabling disorder is obvious. The patient 
with masked schizophrenia, unlike the psychopath, 
nearly always shows on examination a brittleness, 
some undefinable peculiarity of manner, an emo- 
tional coolness, or, perhaps, certain subtleties of 
posture, gesture, expression, or attitude that indi- 
cate he is by no means normal. It might be said 
that his psychosis is concealed but that it is con- 
cealed by the appearance of lesser abnormality, by 
the outer disguise of a very eccentric and peculiar 
person. In contrast to this, the mask of the psycho- 
path is that of complete and robust health. 


‘Treatment 


Over the years most observers have been im- 
pressed by the failure of psychopaths to respond to 
any treatment or be changed fundamentally by 
any other influence (Cleckley 1941). A few psy- 
chiatrists have expressed encouragement about 
psychoanalytic treatment of patients they regarded 
as psychopaths (Johnson 1959; Karpman 1955; 
Schmideberg 1949). Lindner enthusiastically re- 
ported success with the use of hypnoanalysis 
(1944). Others have occasionally reported im- 
provement through the use of drugs, through the 
effects of simple counseling, through milieu ther- 
apy, through the methods of general semantics, and 
through various other types of psychotherapy (Lip- 
ton 1961; Lynn 1938; McCord & McCord 1956; 
Thompson 1953), Occasionally psychiatrists have 
been favorably impressed by reports of the use of 
electric shocks (Darling 1945) and lobotomy oper- 
ations (Banay & Davidoff 1942). Perhaps some of 
these optimistic reports, which conflict so sharply 
with the experience of most observers, can be ac- 
counted for by the psychopath’s tendency to use 
his excellent abilities temporarily—and perhaps 
one might also say, capriciously—to succeed for a 
while in whatever he undertakes. These spontane- 
ous remissions, like those long familiar in multiple 
sclerosis, may lead the therapist to an erroneous 
belief that they are the result of his treatment. 
Most psychiatrists share the opinion that there is 
no effective treatment available today for genuine 
and typical psychopaths [see MENTAL DISORDERS, 
TREATMENT OF; see also Cleckley 1941; Greenacre 
1947]. 


Proposals for dealing with the problem 

It would seem that important steps can be taken 
toward working out a better means of dealing with 
the many problems posed by the psychopath. First, 
a more general recognition is needed that his dis- 
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order is a genuine incompetency or psychiatric 
abnormality, a specific pattern of malfunctioning 
that, in severe cases, causes maximal disability 
and makes it impossible for him to maintain his 
role as a responsible member of the community. At 
present most psychopaths elude restriction. Neither 
penal institutions nor psychiatric hospitals possess 
the legal means of holding them long enough to 
afford the community protection or to give an ade- 
quate trial to any therapeutic measures that may 
be attempted. 

Although the psychopath’s record of extreme in- 
competency may facilitate his efforts to obtain ex- 
oneration or leniency in the courts when faced with 
imprisonment, it does not, as matters now stand, 
enable society to keep him under psychiatric su- 
pervision through commitment. Scores of times 
patients repeat apparently purposeless thefts, for- 
geries, embezzlements, bigamies, swindlings, dis- 
tasteful or indecent acts in public, and yet, because 
the official medical category in which they are 
placed makes them sane and competent according 
to the books and tradition, they cannot be com- 
mitted to psychiatric institutions for medical care 
or for the protection of themselves and others. If 
by chance they are committed, which is excep- 
tional, their “sanity” is soon re-established by a staff 
of able psychiatrists at the institution to which 
they are sent, who correctly diagnose them as cases 
of psychopathic personality. However genuine 
their real disorder, this frees them (as legally com- 
petent persons) from control or supervision. 

On the other hand, these patients frequently, and 
in most courts usually, are able to evade prison 
sentences for their antisocial acts. Their lawyers 
are able to point out the obviously incompetent fea- 
tures in their careers, and the jury, despite expert 
psychiatric testimony to the contrary, is often un- 
willing to punish persons whose conduct shows 
such plain evidence of mental abnormality. The 
Durham Rule—that the accused is absolved from 
criminal responsibility if his act was a product of 
mental disease—has apparently not resulted in any 
improvement in this confused situation [see Psy- 
CHIATRY, article on FORENSIC PSYCHIATRY]. 

If a means could be made available of obtaining 
adequate control over psychopaths who plainly 
show themselves not fitted for unrestricted freedom 
in the social group, it would then be possible to set 
up facilities specifically designed to deal with their 
problems. Large state and federal psychiatric insti- 
tutions in the United States, organized for the 
treatment of patients psychotic in the traditional 
sense, are not at present well adapted to handle the 
psychopath. Numerous private hospitals, whether 
primarily designed for the needs of the psycho- 
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neurotic patient or for the psychotic, lack the 
means of restraining the psychopath and are un- 
able to deal adequately with the problems he cre- 
ates. There would be no use in establishing insti- 
tutions primarily for psychopaths unless legal 
means of controlling them were made available. 
The expense of building and operating specialized 
institutions of this sort would be great. There is 
good reason to believe, however, that even this 
would cost less than what the psychopath is cost- 
ing the public today. And even if no effective treat- 
ment should ever be discovered, systems of parole 
and probation specifically set up for the psycho- 
path and carefully designed in the light of his 
needs and his proclivities could give each patient 
as much freedom from restraint as he showed him- 
self capable of utilizing safely. In a properly and 
persistently controlled situation it might be pos- 
sible for many psychopaths to use their excellent 
abilities constructively and eventually achieve a 
much better adjustment than is possible for them 
today. If laymen were to become more acquainted 
with this enigmatic figure behind his misleading 
mask of sanity, and with the ever-accumulating 
sorrow, damage, despair, confusion, farce, and dis- 
aster that each psychopath leaves in his wake, 
organized effort might be mobilized to devise ade- 
quate medicolegal means of restraining him in his 
now virtually unhindered career of folly and pur- 
poseless destruction, 

HERVEY M. CLECKLEY 


[Directly related are the entries CHARACTER DISORDERS; 
CRIME; DELINQUENCY; DEVIANT BEHAVIOR. Other 
relevant material may be found in MENTAL DIS- 
ORDERS; MORAL DEVELOPMENT.) 
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PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
See MENTAL DISORDERS. 


PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY 
See under DRUGS. 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


Psychophysics is the study of physical stimuli 
and their relation to sensory reactions. Of the 
energy that strikes the sensory surfaces of man 
and the animals, only a restricted fraction is ca- 
pable of eliciting a reaction. Thus, visual responses 
in man are triggered by a narrow band of the vast 
electromagnetic spectrum (wavelengths between 
about 400 and 750 millimicrons); and auditory re- 
sponses result from periodic displacements of the 
eardrum in the frequency range from about 20 to 
20,000 cycles per second (cps). Over these stim- 
ulus ranges, neither the eye nor the ear is uni- 
formly responsive: to produce a sensation may 
require thousands of times more energy at one 
wavelength or frequency than at another. It is the 
goal of psychophysics to map out the relations be- 
tween the physical events and the psychological re- 


sponses of organisms, and thus to provide a basic, 
over-all description of the function of the senses. 
Major problems. The traditional questions 
posed by psychophysics fall into four groups. For 
a given sense modality we may ask about (1) the 
smallest detectable energy (the measurement of 
sensitivity); (2) the smallest detectable change in 
energy (the measurement of resolving power); 
(3) the configurations of energy that produce an in- 
variant sensory effect, such as a constant loudness 
or color (the measurement of static invariances); 
(4) the way in which the magnitude of a sensory 
effect depends functionally on the stimulus (the 
measurement of dynamic properties ). 


Sensitivity 

The problem of sensitivity involves the deter- 
mination of the smallest detectable intensity of a 
stimulus (called the absolute threshold), often as 
a function of another stimulus dimension, such as 
wavelength, frequency, duration, or areal extent. 
The threshold of audibility, for example, depends 
on the frequency of the tone; sensitivity is greatest 
to frequencies between about 2,000 and 3,000 cps. 
In the vicinity of 20 and 20,000 cps (which are 
conveniently but arbitrarily called the “limits” of 
hearing), the threshold energy may rise to roughly 
10° times the minimal value. A similar relation 
exists between the threshold of visibility and the 
wavelength of the stimulating light, except that 
the shape of the visibility curve depends on what 
part of the sensory surface is stimulated; foveal 
(cone) vision has maximum sensitivity at about 
555 millimicrons; peripheral (rod) vision, at about 
505 millimicrons; and the “limits” of visibility are 
also different for the two populations of receptors. 

Variation in sensitivity. The absolute threshold 
is not a rigidly fixed value. Sensitivity fluctuates 
irregularly, so that a given stimulus level may trig- 
ger a response at one time but not at another. The 
threshold is usually defined statistically, e.g., as the 
energy level that is detected as often as not over 
a series of presentations. 

Sensitivity is also subject to systematic variation, 
either of the permanent kind encountered in aging 
or in pathology of the sensory tissues, or of a tem- 
porary kind observed, for example, in the relatively 
rapid decline of visual sensitivity under exposure to 
light (light adaptation) and the subsequent gradual 
recovery of sensitivity in the dark (dark adapia- 
tion). These and many other systematic changes 
in sensitivity are frequently expressed as alterations 
of the absolute threshold. 

The study of absolute thresholds reveals the ex- 
quisite sensitivity of the sense organs under opti- 
mal conditions. A periodic displacement of the ear- 
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drum through a distance equal to the diameter of 
a hydrogen molecule may suffice to produce an 
audible sound, and a couple of quanta of light 
absorbed at the retina may suffice to arouse a faint 
visual sensation. 

Methods of measurement. Because it fluctuates, 
the threshold is difficult to measure, and the var- 
ious methods that have been tried do not always 
yield the same value. The method of adjustment 
provides a rapid approximation; the observer is re- 
quired to set the level of the stimulus so that it is 
just perceptible. The threshold may be defined as 
the average of several settings. In the method of 
limits, either the stimuli are presented in order 
of increasing magnitude until the observer reverses 
his response from “imperceptible” to “percepti- 
ble,” or they are presented in order of decreas- 
ing magnitude until the observer reverses his 
response from “perceptible” to “imperceptible.” The 
threshold may be defined as the average value that 
marks the reversal in response over several ascend- 
ing and descending series. In the method of con- 
stant stimuli, fixed stimulus levels are presented 
several times, each in irregular order. The thresh- 
old may be defined as the stimulus value that is 
perceived on half the presentations. This value is 
interpolated from a plot relating the percentage 
of positive responses to the stimulus magnitude. 

The methods of adjustment, limits, and con- 
stant stimuli are known as the classical psycho- 
physical methods because they have continued in 
widespread use ever since G. T. Fechner described 
them in his Elemente der Psychophysik (1860), 
the monumental work that marks the establish- 
ment of psychophysics. (Reviews of the classical 
methods are given by Urban 1908; Titchener 1905; 
and Boring 1942.) 

One of the difficulties inherent in these methods 
is the observer’s awareness that a stimulus event 
actually takes place on each trial. When a “catch 
trial” (a feigned presentation of a stimulus) is 
given, observers will occasionally give an affirm- 
ative response (a “false alarm”). The knowledge 
that the observer's expectations and motivations 
come into play has stimulated the invention of 
new methods that offer the hope of better under- 
standing and controlling the observer’s response 
biases. An example is the forced choice method, in 
which at regular intervals a stimulus is presented 
or withheld and the observer must decide each time 
whether or not he detected it. Results obtained 
under this procedure reveal that detection may 
depend not only on the magnitude of the stimulus 
but also on the prearranged probability of a stimu- 
lus event. A high proportion of “no-stimulus” trials 
causes a relatively high incidence of “false alarms”; 
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a low proportion of “no-stimulus” trials, on the 
other hand, causes a lower incidence of correct 
detections of actual stimulus events. The proba- 
bility of a “Yes” or “No” response can also be 
systematically influenced by rewarding correct de- 
tections and punishing the false alarms. 

The forced-choice experiments have done much 
to underscore and clarify the role of response var- 
iables in the measurement of thresholds. It is some- 
times suggested that the “detection” model may 
actually do away with the conception of the thresh- 
old as a simple, determinable value marking the 
critical terminus of sensory experience. According 
to this view, the detection of a stimulus (the “sig- 
nal”) has much in common with the mathematical 
process of statistical decision. The observer is con- 
fronted with two distributions: that of the persist- 
ent background noise and that of the signal added 
to the noise. He decides from which of the two 
distributions a sample is taken in much the way 
that a statistician tests a statistical hypothesis. The 
decision will depend on the overlap of the distribu- 
tions and also on the “pay-off matrix”—the conse- 
quences of false detections and failures of detection 
(see Swets 1964; Luce et al. 1963). 

Interesting technological advances have recently 
been made in the field of threshold measurement. 
The Békésy audiometer, for example, uses the 
method of tracking for the efficient measurement 
of the just-audible intensity as a function of tonal 
frequency (Von Békésy 1928-1958). The observer 
“tracks” his threshold by pressing a key whenever 
the tone is audible and releasing it whenever the 
tone becomes inaudible. While the key is pressed, 
the level of the tone steadily decreases; while the 
key is not pressed, the level steadily increases. The 
observer may continue to track the threshold while 
the tonal frequency changes from one end of the 
audible spectrum to the other. On a moving paper 
chart, the stimulus level, which weaves back and 
forth across the threshold, is recorded continuously 
as a function of the frequency. 

The tracking method has also been used to de- 
termine the visual thresholds of human observers 
and has been adapted to mapping the sensitivity 
functions of animals. 


Resolving power 

The second major concern of psychophysics is 
to measure the smallest detectable change in a 
stimulus (the so-called difference threshold). The 
problem may be to measure the just-noticeable dif- 
ferences in intensity, e.g., in the brightness of a 
light or in the concentration of a sweet solution, 
or in quality, e.g., in the hue of a colored light. 


The capacity for resolving stimulus differences 
is expressed in terms of the Weber fraction, AI/I, 
where AI stands for the increment that produces a 
just-noticeable change when added to the stimulus 
level I. The smaller the value of Al, the keener is 
the ability to discriminate. 

Methods of measurement. Like the absolute 
threshold, the difference threshold is a fluctuating 
quantity, so that AI must be assessed by a statistical 
treatment of a series of measurements. Most of the 
methods used are versions of those used to measure 
absolute thresholds. In the method of adjustment, 
for example, the observer sets a comparison stim- 
ulus to match a standard fixed stimulus. The thresh- 
old, AI, may be defined as the average error or 
the standard deviation of several settings. The 
greater the variability of the settings, the grosser 
the discrimination and the larger the Weber frac- 
tion. A difference threshold may be regarded either 
as a measure of the precision or as a measure of 
the variability or “noisiness” of the sensory process. 

In the method of constant stimuli, the observer 
judges whether each of a set of fixed discrete stim- 
ulus levels appears greater or smaller than a stand- 
ard stimulus (a judgment of “equal” is also per- 
mitted by some experimenters). The difference 
threshold may be defined as the difference between 
a standard stimulus and a comparison stimulus 
that is perceived as being greater (or smaller) than 
the standard stimulus on a certain percentage of 
the trials. This value can be interpolated from a 
poikilitic (scatter) function. 

In Figure 1 the ordinate represents the relative 
frequency with which the comparison stimulus is 
judged greater than the standard. The threshold, 
AI, is the difference between the stimulus magni- 
tude that is perceived as being greater than the 
standard on 75 per cent of the trials (L) and the 
stimulus magnitude that is so perceived on 50 per 
cent of the trials (E), i.e, the stimulus that 
appears to match the standard stimulus. Often 
there is a small difference, called the time error, 
between the standard stimulus (S) and the stim- 
ulus value associated with the 50 per cent point. 
Urban (1908) provides a detailed discussion of 
poikilitic functions. 

The nature of the difference threshold has often 
been studied by the method of quantal increments. 
From time to time, a small increment, AI, is added 
briefly to a steady stimulus, I. The task is to indi- 
cate whether the increment was detected. Of theo- 
retical concern is the mathematical form of the 
poikilitic function that relates the proportion of 
detections to the size of the increment. If the pre- 
cision were ultimately limited by nothing but the 
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Figure 1 — A poikilitic (scatter) function determined by 
the method of constant stimuli 


random “noisiness” of the sensory process, then 
the function would be expected to have the sigmoid 
shape (the integral of a bell-shaped distribution) 
that is predicted by the theory of random error. 
The usual result approximates this form. When 
pains are taken to aid the attention and to elimi- 
nate the extraneous sources of error, the obtained 
function may assume a linear rather than a sig- 
moid form and conform to a predictable slope. 
According to the neural-quantum hypothesis, a 
linear function of the appropriate slope demon- 
strates that discrimination is basically all-or-none 
and that sensation grows by the addition of minute 
but finite (or quantal) steps (see Von Békésy 
1928-1958; S. S. Stevens 1961; Luce et al. 1963; 
Swets 1964). 

Weber's law. A major aim in threshold meas- 
urement has been to test the famous generaliza- 
tion, credited to Ernst H. Weber but formalized 
and promoted by Fechner, that the Weber fraction 
is constant along a given sensory continuum, or 
that AI/I=k. In other words, a justnoticeable 
change should occur when a constant fractional 
increment is added to a stimulus of any magnitude. 
Under good conditions the increment is about 1 per 
cent for brightness, 2 per cent for loudness, and 
20 per cent for saltiness. The sensory systems 
differ greatly in their resolving power, but for any 
one system it is the percentage change that matters 
most. 

On most continua Webers law holds over a 
substantial portion of the stimulus range (for loud- 
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ness and brightness over at least 99.9 per cent of 
the range), but the law fails near the absolute 
threshold, where discrimination is relatively gross. 
Nevertheless, Weber’s law stands as one of the 
oldest and broadest empirical generalizations of 
psychophysics—psychology’s “law of relativity,” as 
one writer put it (S. S. Stevens 1951). 

Fechner’s law. If discrimination has seemed to 
receive more than reasonable attention among 
students of the senses, the explanation is likely to 
be found in the significance that the founder of 
psychophysics attached to the subject. For Fechner, 
discrimination provided the key to the measure- 
ment of sensory magnitude. He began with the 
postulate that on a given sensory continuum all 
just-noticeable differences (jnd) represent subjec- 
tively equal units. Subjective equality of jnds is a 
powerful (if questionable) assumption, because the 
integration of such units would provide a true scale 
of subjective magnitude. Since by Weber’s law a 
jnd corresponds to a constant fractional increase 
in the stimulus, it follows that the number of jnds 
grows in an arithmetic series when the stimulus 
intensity grows in a geometric series. Fechner con- 
cluded, therefore, that the magnitude of sensa- 
tion is a logarithmic function of the stimulus. The 
logarithmic function implies that equal ratios of 
stimulus magnitude give rise to equal differences 
in subjective magnitude. 

Plateau’s power function. In contrast to the 
indirectness of the Fechnerian approach to the 
measurement of sensory magnitudes was an early 
experiment by the Belgian physicist Joseph A. F. 
Plateau, who asked a group of artists each to paint 
a gray that seemed to lie midway between a white 
sample and a gray sample (a version of a scaling 
method later termed equisection). Of historical in- 
terest is Plateau’s conclusion that sensation grows 
as a power function rather than a logarithmic func- 
tion of the stimulus. But the power function was 
subsequently given up by Plateau and virtually for- 
gotten until the 1950s. With new techniques for 
the direct assessment of sensory magnitude, it was 
shown that Plateau’s early conjecture about the 
form of the psychophysical function happened to 
be correct. The current approach to the problem is 
generally to regard as separate properties the re- 
solving capacity of the sensory system and the 
functional dependence of sensory magnitude on 
the stimulus. 


The static invariances of sensory systems 


A third major problem of psychophysics is to 
determine those arrangements of stimuli that pro- 
duce responses that are equivalent in some respect. 
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The goal of this kind of measurement is to specify 
all the energy configurations in the environment 
that produce an invariant or equivalent sensory 
response. 

For example, the goal may be to determine the 
combinations of intensity and duration of a flash 
target that produce the same apparent brightness. 
The level or the duration of a comparison flash is 
adjusted to match the brightness of a standard 
flash of fixed intensity and duration. The judgment 
requires a degree of abstraction because the task 
is to match for brightness without regard to a dif- 
ference in apparent duration. A plot relating the 
duration and intensity that produce a constant 
(standard) brightness provides an example of an 
equal sensation function. Usually it is desirable to 
map the family of these equal sensation functions 
for a pair of parameters. In the present example 
this means that a function is obtained for each of 
a set of representative standard brightnesses along 
the brightness continuum. We learn from this 
family that, up to a critical duration (roughly 150 
milliseconds ), a decrease in the stimulus level can 
be offset by lengthening the flash. Moreover, the 
critical duration gets systematically shorter as the 
brightness is increased. 

Measurement of the static invariances is com- 
mon in psychophysics. Examples include the 
equal brightness functions relating energy and 
wavelength, the equal loudness functions relating 
sound pressure and tonal frequency, the equal 
pitch functions relating frequency and sound pres- 
sure (within limits, the apparent pitch of a tone 
can be altered by a change in sound pressure 
level), and the equal hue functions relating wave- 
length and light intensity, (The change in hue 
when intensity is altered has long been known as 
the Bezold—Briicke phenomenon.) 

The measurement of invariance may call for 
complete equivalence. An example is the concept 
of metamerism in color vision. The measurement 
of metameric pairs (sample lights of identical ap- 
pearance but different wavelength compositions) 
has made it possible to state the laws of color 
mixtures and to predict the color of a sample of 
any spectral composition. 

Methods of measurement. Because of its speed 
and immediacy, the method of adjustment usually 
recommends itself for the mapping of equivalents. 
Other usable procedures, however, include constant 
stimuli, limits, and tracking. The measurement of 
equivalence is straightforward in principle, but any 
procedure is usually beset by constant errors, such 
as the “time error” (see Figure 1). 


Dynamic properties of sensory systems 


It is one thing to know the stimulus conditions 
that produce an invariant sensory effect and an- 
other thing to know how much larger one sensory 
effect is than another—e.g., how much brighter 
one luminance level appears than another or how 
much two tones seem to differ in pitch. A major 
problem of psychophysics is to learn how much the 
magnitude of the sensory response grows when the 
stimulus intensity increases. 

The direct scaling methods. In the 1930s it 
became apparent to students of hearing that the 
logarithmic function fails to agree with the re- 
ports of observers who are asked to judge the rela- 
tive loudness of stimuli. Attempts were made to 
measure the loudness function by a variety of 
direct methods. Subsequently, the direct methods 
were expanded and refined and finally applied to 
the study of all the major sensory continua. 

The main feature of the direct methods is the 
attempt to match segments of the number con- 
tinuum directly to segments of the sensory con- 
tinuum. In the method of magnitude estimation, 
various fixed levels of the stimulus are presented 
one by one in irregular order, and the observer 
attempts to assign numbers to these levels in pro- 
portion to their subjective magnitude. The inverse 
of this procedure is magnitude production: a set 
of numbers is called out one by one to the observer, 
who adjusts the level of the stimulus so as to pro- 
duce subjective magnitudes that are proportional 
to the numbers. In ratio production, a comparison 
stimulus is adjusted to appear in some fractional 
or multiplicative relation to a standard stimulus, 
and in ratio estimation, the observer estimates nu- 
merically the apparent ratio that corresponds to 
a pair of stimulus magnitudes. Variations on these 
procedures are numerous (S. S. Stevens 1958). 

Two classes of continua. For a few continua, 
of which pitch is a noteworthy example, a scale 
of integrated jnds turns out to agree well with 
direct judgment. S. S. Stevens (1957) called these 
continua metathetic and distinguished them from 
the large class of prothetic continua on all of which 
the jnd does not afford a constant unit of subjec- 
tive magnitude. (Table 1 provides a partial list of 
prothetic continua. ) 

The psychophysical power functions. S. S. 
Stevens has also proposed a general psychophysical 
relation pertaining to all prothetic continua (1957). 
Equal stimulus ratios are held to correspond to 
equal sensation ratios (rather than to equal sensa- 
tion differences, as Fechner had conjectured). In 


other words, the apparent magnitude grows as 
a power function of the stimulus magnitude, or 
w= kg, where k is a constant of proportionality 
and 8 is the exponent. The size of 8 varies 
from one continuum to another. In Figure 2A 
are plotted the power functions in linear coordi- 
nates for three continua: apparent length (8 = 1), 
brightness (8 = 0.33), and the apparent intensity 
of an electric current passed through the fingers 
(8 =3.5). When plotted in log-log coordinates, 
as in Figure 2B, these same functions become 
straight lines whose slopes equal the values of the 
exponents. This is true because the logarithmic 
form of the power function is log y =log k + £ log 4. 

Table 1 shows that the size of the exponent may 
depend not only on the sense organ stimulated but 
also on the conditions of the stimulation, Note the 
difference between the monaural and the binaural 
loudness functions and the exponent’s dependence 
on frequency for vibration magnitude. 

Although the simple equation y = kd? holds for 
large stimulus values, in the neighborhood of the 
absolute threshold a more precise form is needed. 
The power equation can be written as y = k(b—b0)*, 
where h, approximates the absolute threshold, The 


Table 1 — Representative exponents of the power func- 
tions relating psychological magnitude to 
stimulus magnitude on prothetic continua 


Stimulus condition 


Continuum Exponent 

loudness 0.6 binaural 

Loudness 0.54 monaural 

Brightness 0.33 5° target—dark-adapted eye 
Brightness 0.5 point source—dark-adapted eye 
Lightness 1.2 reflectance of gray papers 
Smell 0.55 coffee odor 

Smell 0.6 heptane 

Taste 0.8 saccharine 

Taste 1.3 sucrose 

Taste 13 salt 

Temperature 1.0 cold—on arm 

Temperature 15 warmth—on arm 

Vibration 0.95 60 cps—on finger 

Vibration 0.6 250 cps—on finger 

Duration 11 white-noise stimulus 
Repetition rate 1.0 light, sound, touch, and shocks 
Finger span 1.3 thickness of wood blocks 
Pressure on palm 11 static force on skin 

Heaviness 1.45 lifted weights 

Force of handgrip 17 precision hand dynamometer 
Vocal effort 1.1 sound pressure of vocalization 
Electric shock 3.5 60 cps—through fingers 
Tactual roughness 1.5 felt diameter of emery grits 
Tactual hardness 0.8 rubber squeezed between fingers 
Viscosity 0.5 stirring silicone fluids 

Visual velocity 1.2 moving spot of light 

Visual length 1.0 projected line of light 

Visual area 07 projected square of light 


Source: Adapted from S. S. Stevens 1957. 
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(A) Linear coordinates 
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Figure 2 — The power function for three prothetic 
continua plotted in (A) linear coordinates 
and (B) log-log coordinates 


Source: $. S. Stevens 1957. 


correction for threshold brings into coincidence the 
zero of the stimulus scale and the zero of the sensa- 
tion scale (Luce et al. 1963), 

The properties of sensory systems may reveal 
themselves as parametric shifts in the values of 
, k, and B. The changes in visual sensitivity that 
occur under light adaptation provide an example 
(Stevens & Stevens 1963). Light adaptation causes 
(1) an elevation in the absolute threshold (i.e., Po 
increases), (2) an increase in the luminance nec- 
essary to produce a given subjective brightness 
(ie., k decreases), and (3) a slight increase in the 
exponent 8. The mapping of these parametric 
changes has made it possible to write the power 
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function that pertains to any given level of adapta- 
tion and consequently to predict the subjective 
brightness produced by any luminance level when 
viewed by an eye adapted to any other luminance 
level. 

Cross-modality validations. A method has been 
devised that circumvents the need for the observer 
to make numerical estimates of his sensation but 
leads to the same psychophysical power function 
(see S. S. Stevens 1961; and Luce et al. 1963). 
In cross-modality matching the task is to make the 
sensations in two different sense modalities appear 
equal in strength. The pairs of physical intensities 
that produce equal apparent intensities can be 
plotted as an equal sensation function. It turns out 
that the equal sensation function relating any two 
prothetic continua a and b is itself a power func- 
tion of the form ¢, = kdy, where $, and h, stand 
for physical intensity. The size of the exponent 
y depends on which two continua are matched. 
Within the experimental error, y is predictable 
from the psychophysical function governing the 
two continua. Given that y,— * and w, = $8 (with 
suitable units of measurement), and given that 
Ya = Yh, the equation of the equal sensation func- 
tion becomes ¢, = f^". The exponent y thus turns 
out to be the ratio of the exponents a and £. 

Any continuum could be substituted for the 
number continuum and used as a “yardstick” to 
measure sensory magnitudes on all of the other 
sensory continua. In one set of experiments, for 
example, force of handgrip as registered on a dyna- 
mometer was used to assess subjective magnitudes 
on nine other prothetic continua (S. S. Stevens 
1961). Many other examples could be cited to 
show that the psychophysical power law is able to 
predict both the form and the exponent of the 
equal sensation function obtained by cross-modality 
matching. 

JOSEPH C. STEVENS 


[See also ScaLınc. Other relevant material may be 
found in ATTENTION; HEARING; INFORMATION THE- 
ory; PAIN; SENSES; SKIN SENSES AND KINESTHESIS; 
TASTE AND SMELL; VISION; and in the biographies 
of FECHNER; HELMHOLTZ; TITCHENER; WEBER, 
Ernst HEINRICH; WUNDT. Statistical techniques ap- 
plicable to psychophysical methods are described in 
QUANTAL RESPONSE.| 
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PSYCHOSIS 


It is a generally accepted statistic that about half 
of all the hospital beds in the United States are 
occupied by psychiatric patients. Since neurotics 
are rarely hospitalized, one can define the public 
health aspect of the problem of the psychoses 
simply by saying that psychotics occupy about half 
the beds of the nation on any given day. Approxi- 
mately half of these beds again are occupied by 
people diagnosed as suffering from schizophrenia, 
the major so-called functional psychosis. The ma- 
jority of the remaining psychiatric beds are occu- 
pied by those with a variety of organic psychoses, 
predominantly aged people suffering from senile 
or arteriosclerotic psychoses. From the standpoint 
of the numerical significance of the problem alone, 
psychoses merit major interest. If one keeps in 
mind that schizophrenics are likely to become 
incapacitated early in life, with the mean onset 
occurring between 20 and 30 years of age, the 


problem gains in importance. Although the average 
length of hospitalization of psychiatric patients de- 
creased by 10 per cent between 1954 and 1964, the 
number of admissions per year nearly doubled 
during that period. 

Statistics, of course, are only a small part of the 
problem. They do not tell about the immense hu- 
man suffering involved in psychoses, nor do they 
picture the fascination which the topic has aroused 
from time immemorial. By and large, the term 
“psychosis” is used as an equivalent of “a major 
psychiatric disorder,” with all the limitations of 
any such generalization. It has been equated with 
being possessed by spirits or by the devil, as well 
as, on the other hand, being revered as a mani- 
festation of divinity. It is also often referred to as 
“craziness” and is considered by many as a pro- 
found revelation of all that goes on in the deep 
recesses of the human mind. 

The fact is that most American clinicians today 
do not consider a person suffering from a psychosis 
(a psychotic) to be basically or qualitatively dif- 
ferent from so-called normal people. These psy- 
chotics may be quantitatively different. They pre- 
sumably are less able to keep the “deeper” layers 
of their minds (the primary process) from show- 
ing in their daily activities; in some ways, then, 
they may be more profoundly human. 

If one would make a tentative and very limited 
attempt at defining psychosis, one would have to 
say it refers to a major psychiatric disorder, one 
aspect of which is usually some obvious conflict 
with reality, or a difference from the way a ma- 
jority of the population perceives reality, or a dif- 
ference from the expected cultural norms concern- 
ing behavior. In the first place, this definition alone 
makes quite clear that there are areas for disagree- 
ment. Not everyone showing such difference or 
conflict is psychotic. Furthermore, not all people 
considered psychotic by specialists are necessarily 
manifestly disturbed in the ways mentioned— 
either in those actions which are to their own detri- 
ment or in those detrimental to society. During 
most of their lives they may show no obvious sign 
of any major disorder at all. It may either erupt 
suddenly or make itself felt only latently and 
subtly, or be disguised in culturally acceptable 
forms, such as religious or political fanaticism. 

The fact that abnormal behavior of psychotics 
involves social and cultural norms makes it quite 
obvious that psychoses are an appropriate concern 
of such social sciences as sociology, cultural an- 
thropology, and social psychology, and also of 
allied fields such as jurisprudence and criminology. 
What is more, psychotic manifestations are also 
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clearly influenced by cultural factors. This holds 
true not only for different cultures and subcultures 
but also for temporal changes—for example, with- 
in Western culture. What used to be thought pos- 
session by the devil has become paranoid ideation 
involving electric influencing machines, radio, tele- 
vision, radar, or electronic snooping devices. 

The etiology of psychoses also spans the physical 
sciences and the social sciences, and there has been 
much argument over the primacy of organic or 
“functional” (often equated with psychogenic) 
causes of psychoses. 

The American Psychiatric Association (1952) 
categorizes psychotic disorders as follows: 


Involutional psychotic reaction 

Affective reactions: manic-depressive reactions 
(manic type, depressed type, other), psychotic depres- 
sive reaction 

Schizophrenic reactions: simple type, hebephrenic 
type, catatonic type, paranoid type, acute undifferen- 
tiated type, chronic undifferentiated type, schizo-affec- 
tive type, childhood type, residual type 

Paranoid reactions: paranoia, paranoid state 


Diagnosis and definition 

Psychiatry does not abound in operational defi- 
nitions, and the term “psychosis,” unfortunately, 
provides no exception. Definition and diagnosis are 
often closely related in medicine. Therefore, we 
can say that traditionally and clinically, a patient 
was diagnosed as psychotic by some simple clinical 
rules of thumb—if there was a disturbance in 
orientation regarding time, place, and person; if 
affect was not appropriate; if the thought processes 
were found not to be intact (not coherent, rele- 
vant, and connected); if the memory of recent or 
past events was disturbed; if the behavior was in- 
appropriate or obviously influenced by delusions 
and hallucinations. 

This definition includes, of course, both organic 
and “functional” psychoses. With regard to these 
terms, there are some more subtle problems of 
definition, for there are traditionally two basic 
schools of thought: (1) that psychotics are quali- 
tatively different from nonpsychotic people; this 
concept is held primarily by those who see schizo- 
phrenia or other “functional” psychoses as diseases 
with a clear-cut somatic matrix; (2) that psychot- 
ics in general, and schizophrenics in particular, 
are only quantitatively different from nonpsy- 
chotic normal personalities. Adolf Meyer, pioneer- 
ing the concept of psychobiology, formulated the 
concept of psychotic reaction types in keeping with 
the idea that psychoses are a variation of ordinary 
“reaction types.” Most of all, the psychoanalytic 
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school of thought comprises psychoses within its 
general theory of personality. Neither school of 
thought necessarily excludes organic etiologic 
factors. 

Certainly, black-and-white thinking about the 
concepts “organic” and “functional” seems to be 
outdated, although the journals hardly reflect this 
fact. Furthermore, one of the difficulties with the 
classical scheme of static classification of psy- 
choses is the fact that so many labels are obviously 
artificial. For, to the chagrin of clinicians, patients 
often do not seem content to stay in an assigned 
group, and not only overlap symptomatologically 
but tend to behave in such a way as to lead clini- 
cians to change their diagnosis of manic—depres- 
sive psychosis to schizophrenia, and occasionally 
vice versa, What is more, diagnoses such as puer- 
peral psychoses, involutional psychoses, arterio- 
sclerotic and senile psychoses often are hardly 
more than superficial labels. In many patients 
labeled “psychoses with arteriosclerosis,” one is 
hard put to find evidence of arteriosclerosis, or at 
least more arteriosclerosis than is found in people 
of the same age group who are not so diagnosed 
in vivo or post mortem. In many of these patients, 
symptoms, character traits, and fragile defenses 
seem to have been present long before pregnancy, 
involution, or old age; and the best one can sur- 
mise is that the advent of any of these events— 
hormonal changes, psychological’ trauma, de- 
creased oxygenation due to an aged circulatory 
system, decreased social usefulness and esteem— 
has finally either added the necessary strain or 
has decreased the integrative capacity, thus pro- 
ducing the change from the latent to the manifest 
disorder. [See AGING, article on PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS.] 

A useful definition—and theory—of psychosis 
has to accommodate all these observed clinical 
facts and allow for forces of primarily somatic and 
primarily experiential factors to play their roles 
singly and in combination, on different levels of 
interaction; molecularly as well as grossly (for in- 
stance, in the case of bacterial or physical trauma), 
psychologically as well as sociologically and anthro- 
pologically. 

In my own thinking, it appears that a unified 
theory of psychosis can be formulated that inte- 
grates the organic and the experiential vantage 
points and offers many advantages. 

The conceptual framework, as suggested before, 
would be that of psychoanalytic ego psychology. 
The manifestation of any psychosis with any eti- 
ology could then be described and understood in 
terms of changes in ego functioning within a given 
cultural setting. For this purpose, psychosis is seen 


as a behavioral syndrome, not a single disease, The 
somewhat variable symptoms generally associated 
with this diagnostic label must be understood as 
the final common path of a number of conditions 
which may lead to, and manifest themselves in, 
a severe disturbance of the ego. These conditions 
may range from a relatively purely psychogenic 
(experiential) weakness of the ego to afflictions of 
ego functioning caused by disturbances brought 
about by infections, by arteriosclerotic, enzymatic, 
or toxic states, or by traumatic, constitutional, or 
genetic factors: in short, by any number of chemo- 
genic, histogenic, genogenic, sociogenic, or psycho- 
genic factors, or by any combination thereof. While 
an outstanding somatic factor may be present, 
usually this must be accompanied by some psycho- 
logical predisposition (in terms of ego patterns) 
to produce the psychotic picture. Conversely, 
certain somatic factors are probably secondarily 
brought about by the psychogenic etiology of psy- 
chosis, at least for those cases of early onset and 
severe outcome. 

In brief, the multiple-factor, psychosomatic 
theory of psychoses permits one to understand psy- 
chosis as the common result of a variety of individ- 
ually differing etiologic factors. It enables one to 
make a prognosis on the basis of a careful study 
of the specific etiology involved in a specific case, 
and permits optimal therapeutic control of the 
highly individual constellation of forces resulting 
in the manifestly common path of the syndrome, 
by directly or indirectly, somatically, psychologi- 
cally, or environmentally, producing better ego 
functioning. 

Patterns of ego functions and disturbances. Psy- 
choanalytic theory is predicated upon propositions 
concerned with the dynamic interaction of environ- 
mental and organismic (maturational and congen- 
ital) forces with learned responses. Character and 
personality can thus be understood as patterns of 
compromise, as resultants of a field of diverse 
forces. Ego functioning, more specifically, must be 
described in terms of its pattern: While it may be 
rather uneven—one ego function may be “better” 
than another—and the blend ultimately unique, 
each given pattern may be classified roughly under 
diagnostic or descriptive headings. 

Inasmuch as assessments of the degree of func- 
tioning are involved in descriptions of patterns of 
ego functioning, quantitative assumptions cannot 
be avoided. Psychoanalytic theory includes many 
quantitative statements, as might be expected in 
a theory in which concepts of force and economy 
play leading roles. The entire concept of libidinal 
cathexis in object relations and internal represen- 
tations is, of course, a basically quantitative one. 


” 
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Table 1 — Ego functions and their disturbances 


EGO FUNCTIONS 


‘elation to reality 


A. Adaptation to reality 


a. 
b. 


a 
b, 


a. Differentiation of figure and ground 
b. Role playing 
c. Spontaneity and creativeness; regression in the service of 
the ego 
. Reality testing 
a. Accuracy of perception 
b, Soundness of judgment 
c. Orientation in time, place, person 
. Sense of reality 
a. Good “self boundaries” 
b, Unobtrusiveness of ordinary functioning 


. Regulation and control of drives 


. Ability to engage in detour behavior 
_ Frustration tolerance (neutralization of drive energy) 
Anxiety tolerance 


. Tolerance of ambiguity 
Sublimation 


a 
b 
c 
d. Integrated motility 
e. 
f. 


. Object relations 


. Capacity to form satisfactory object relations 
. Object constancy 


. Thought processes 


. Selective scanning 
. Ability to avoid contamination by inappropriate material or 


drives 


c. Good memory 


d 
e. 


. Sustained ability to concentrate 
. Abstracting ability 


Defensive functions 


a. 


b 


c 


d. 


. Repression (as a barrier against external and internal stimuli) 
. Sublimation, reaction formation 


Projection 
. Denial, withdrawal, and other defenses 


Autonomous functions 


a 


b 


mogao 


9 


a 


b. 


c 


. Perception 

. Intention 
Intelligence 
Thinking 
Language 
Productivity 

. Motor development 


. Synthetic functions 


. To unite, organize, bind, and create—the ego's ability to 
form gestalten 

. Neutralization 

. Sublimation 


d. Somatic “homeostasis” 


DISTURBANCES 


1. Disturbances in relation to reality 


A 


. Disturbances in adaptive capacity 
a. Inappropriate behavior with subjective or objective diffi- 
culties 
b. Inability to cope with deviations in normal routine 
c. Failure in social adaptation; rigidity 


B. Disturbance in reality testing 


a. Projection, rationalization, denial and the distortion of 
reality by hallucinations and delusions 


C. Disturbances in sense of reality 


a. Feelings of estrangement and lack of spontaneity 
b. Excessive feelings of déjà vu 

c. Oneirophrenia 

d. Cosmic delusions 

e. Confused body images 

f. Intrusion of self as subject or object 

g. Physiological manifestations 


2. Disturbances in drive control 
a. Conduct and habit disorders (temper tantrums, nail-biting, etc.) 


. Accident proneness 
. Excessive impulsivity 


d. Tension states 


Catatonic and manic excitement 
Psychomotor slow-up of catatonia and depression 


. Lack of or incomplete acquisition of control of excretory func- 


tions 


. Physiological manifestations 


3. Disturbances in object relations 
a, Psychotoxic and psychic deficiency diseases (in infancy) 


b. 


c 


d. 


Narcissism, autism 
Symbiotic relationships 
Anaclitic relationships 


e. Hypercathexis of the self; ambivalence, fear of incorporation, 


sado-masochism 


4. Disturbances in thought processes 


. Thinking organized and compelled by drives 

. Preoccupation with instinctual aims 

. Autistic logic 

, Loose and “nonsensical” types of associative links 


e. Distortion of reality 


Lack of referents in time and place, anthropomorphism, con- 
cretism, symbolism, syncretism, etc. 


g. Magic thinking 


5. Di 


isturbances in defensive functions 


a. Emergence of primary thought process 
b. Overreaction to stimuli 


rA 


Déjà vu experiences 


d. Lack of drive control 
e. Frightening hypnagogue phenomena 


f. 


Increase in parapraxes 


g. Impairment in emotional control 


6. Di 


isturbance in autonomous functions 


a. Corresponding impairment of these ego functions 


7. Disturbances in synthetic functions 


a 


. Tendency to dissociation 


b. Inability to tolerate change or trauma 


Bi 


Inability to “bind” psychic energy 


Source: Adapted from Bellak 1958, pp. 7-8. 
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However, psychoanalysts generally have not ad- 
dressed themselves to attempts at precise quantifi- 
cation. It should be possible, though, to adapt the 
experimental methods of measurement to psycho- 
analytic variables. 

Meaningful methods of measuring ego strength 
are possible if ego strength is defined as “the totality 
of the ego’s capacity to perform its many func- 
tions.” Each individual ego function could be quan- 
titatively assayed, given a weighted score, and 
combined into a total score, much as the IQ is 
arrived at in the Wechsler—Bellevue Intelligence 
Test. Also, ego strength must be viewed globally, 
very much like Wechsler’s view of intelligence 
(1939), The ego cannot be conceptualized as a 
perfect sphere, of course, with each area of ego 
functioning constituting a radius, nor can it even 
be compared in this context to the segments of an 
orange. The image that suggests itself is that of an 
uneven raspberry on which each surface point con- 
stitutes the terminus of one of the many ego func- 
tions. Furthermore, this protean raspberry might 
be made of stretchable rubber which would change 
its shape developmentally and would be subject to 
momentary and daily variations. 

Table 1 presents some important groups of ego 
functions and disturbances. 

Multiple-factor theory. The concept of psy- 
choses as disorders that have many different etiol- 
ogies but share a final common path of ego dis- 
turbance leads quite logically to the concept that 
the diagnosis of psychosis at present can best be 
made on the basis of the degree of ego disturbance 
in a given patient. It also follows that the degree of 
ego disturbance that we are willing to call psychosis 
is based on rather arbitrary decisions. 

As mentioned, there are variations of ego func- 
tioning in every person—that is, healthy people 
exhibit certain ego functions which are of a very 
high quality and others which are less so. It is 
probably true that a surprising number of ego 
disturbances, sometimes of considerable severity, 
appear in a large number of people who are gen- 
erally considered normal statistically and in terms 
of lifelong functioning. These are still “normal” 
people, however, by virtue of the fact that the ego 
disturbance occurs in a relatively small segment 
of their personality or one which, in their particular 
setting, does not crucially interfere with function- 
ing. A fear of deep water, for instance, is not likely 
to be a vital disturbance in an inland state such as 
Kansas. Obviously, forms and expectations of ego 
functions will vary culturally. 

Also, one may find, on taking a careful life his- 
tory, that there was some episode in ego disturb- 


ance at a certain age which, although fairly severe, 
was self-limited and had no further consequence, 
Chance is involved in such matters: a marked dis- 
turbance in military service may become a matter 
of troubling public record and later secondary pa- 
thology; some private disturbance may forever 
remain unknown and become a subject of amnesia. 

Under certain conditions, e.g., those of extreme 
deprivation, some delusions or hallucinations (of 
food, water, companions) must be considered vir- 
tually as adaptive functions of the ego which 
usually promptly disappear when the emergency 
does; they may in fact have definite survival value 
during the emergency: for example, they may 
bolster the person with the irrational feeling that 
a special deity is guarding him and with the cer- 
tainty that all will be well. Then there are, of 
course, a wide variety of neurotic ego disturbances 
that must be considered. All these facts will serve 
to highlight further the difficulties in forming a 
diagnosis of psychosis on the basis of one specific 
syndrome. 

It is to be remembered that from a theoretical 
viewpoint we postulate that psychosis is not one 
condition, not one point on a continuum of ego 
strength, but a range along a continuum: within a 
group diagnosed as psychotic one could classify 
those who are sicker and less sick, patients with 
more and less over-all ego strength (also varying 
ego strength in different areas at different times). 
In this sense ego functioning not only must be seen 
as a quantitative proposition but also must be 
viewed as greater or lesser in different areas at 
different times. 

It is useful to remember that, in essence, the 
diagnosis of psychosis is a phenomenological diag- 
nosis predicated upon the observable failure of ego 
functions (including reported ones, of course), 
rather than upon assumptions concerning dynamic 
structure or other criteria. 

The diagnostic continuum. Psychosis can be 
conceptualized as ranging at the low end of the 
continuum of ego strength, while normality covers 
a range at the other end. Presumably, schizophre- 
nia, manic-depressive psychosis, obsessive-com- 
pulsive neurosis, severe character disorders, pho- 
bias, anxiety hysterias and neuroses, and hysterias 
lie approximately in that order, reading from left 
to right, between these two points. Figure 1 depicts 
this continuum. However, this traditional viewpoint 
is of limited value, since each of these conditions 
is characterized only by a symptom picture that 
expresses a single outstanding defensive compro- 
mise formation. There can be no question that a 
severe hysteria may involve a weaker ego and may 


Manic—Depressive Psychoses 


rete 


Schizophrenias Normality 


Neuroses, Character 
disorders, and so on 
Figure 1 — A schematic representation of the diagnostic 
continuum (oversimplified and with no quan- 
titative implications) 


be a condition relatively closer to a psychosis 
(schizophrenia) than to a mild obsessive-compul- 
sive disorder or a circumscribed phobia. 

A psychosis may sometimes be difficult to diag- 
nose in its early stages because the clinical picture 
may involve a vast variety of patterns of ego func- 
tioning. These might, of course, also be present in 
neurosis, circumscribed neurological disorders, 
character disorders, psychopathic (sociopathic) 
personalities, perversions, and other disorders, and 
the psychosis may overlap with them. 

It is not the intention here to discuss in detail 
the clinical problems of differential diagnosis but, 
rather, to attempt a conceptual clarification: the 
clinical diagnosis of early psychosis must be predi- 
cated upon the judgment that the degree of ego 
disturbance is so severe and the defenses so path- 
ological that one may expect the development of 
a full-blown psychosis if there is no skilled inter- 
vention, 

Just as there are many varieties of full-blown 
psychoses, so there are many forms of early psy- 
chotic symptomatology. Sociopathic irresponsibility 
is indicative of poor integration of the superego 
and poor frustration tolerance; poor reality testing 
and poor object relations (by the ego) may occur 
in a person previously conscientious, polite, and 
kind to children and animals. Thus tabloids fre- 
quently print lurid accounts of choir-member off- 
spring of pillars of the community who, apparently, 
suddenly become psychotic and commit criminal 
acts. Yet it is quite possible that signs of disturb- 
ance had been present for a long time. Seclusive- 
ness, as well as sudden extreme “extroversion,” may 
be a first indication of a psychotic break. Lability 
of mood often signifies impaired control. 

Nor are the specific manifestations of ego dis- 
turbance the only prodromal signs of psychosis: 
the prepsychotic personality may be sociopathic, 
infantile (little control, many pregenital drives), 
brilliantly high-strung (artistic or intellectual 
achievement at the cost of other development), 
excessively religious (i.e., a reaction formation to 
poorly controlled hostility), dull and apathetic (be- 
cause of early disturbance of autonomous functions 
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and object relations), or have poor achievement 
(because of preoccupation with fantasies, etc. ), de- 
spite high intelligence. 

A good account of the great variety of full-blown 
psychoses has yet to be written. In essence, one 
psychotic may differ almost as much from another 
as any individual may differ from another, There 
are those who never progressed, and those who re- 
gressed from the highest levels of achievement; 
those who are obviously bizarre and hard to empa- 
thize with, and those whom one is likely to con- 
sider less disturbed than they actually are because 
of a good facade, Some psychotics are very kind; 
others are cold and sadistic. Some are very produc- 
tive and sensitive; others are seemingly without 
drive or ability. Psychotics have been unjustly 
downgraded and romantically overestimated as 
artists, intellectuals, or, as some would have it, 
revolutionaries whom society of necessity secludes. 
It is easier to be categorical about psychotics if one 
does not have too much understanding and knowl- 
edge of them. 

Differential diagnostic concepts. In the diag- 
nosis of psychosis a number of diagnostic labels 
of secondary order are frequently used, sometimes 
in unclear and confusing ways. 

Borderline psychosis. Borderline psychosis can 
be quite accurately defined as a condition of ego 
strength and personality functioning which lies on 
the continuum between a psychotic and a neurotic 
condition. In an appraisal of the ego strength of 
such a patient, one finds that thinking, affective 
control, perceptual reliability, and object relations 
are all of questionable soundness without being 
quite disturbed enough to merit the diagnosis of 
psychosis. 

The diagnosis of borderline psychosis is indicated 
if the condition described refers to an apparently 
stable condition of functioning, perhaps even a 
lifelong one, without signs of progressive deteriora- 
tion. In that sense, “borderline” is identical with the 
term psychotic character, and it relates to a char- 
acter formation with many unfortunate defensive 
traits that are likely to make a person appear quite 
peculiar (even though he may often be quite bril- 
liant and usefui in isolated areas) without his ever 
developing a frank psychosis. 

Incipient psychosis. If the picture of dubious 
functioning described as borderline psychosis is 
present and is accompanied by signs of increasing 
lability of mood, progressive inability to control im- 
pulses, increasing emergence of the primary proc- 
ess, and increasing crumbling of defenses, with 
déjà vu experiences, feelings of unreality, impaired 
sleep, impaired appetite, and a rising anxiety level, 
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then we are dealing with incipient psychosis, and 
steps must be taken to avoid its further progress. 

This discussion implies quite clearly that in diag- 
nosis it is important to judge not only the nature 
of functioning and the quality of the defense pat- 
terns but also the stability of the defensive patterns. 
Clinical experience permits little doubt that many 
people arrive at certain character formations— 
more or less pathological or normal—which they 
maintain all their lives. Not only do some people 
remain “borderline” all their lives, but some psy- 
chotics remain stabilized at certain levels of illness 
and do not regress further; others do regress. Some 
psychotics have four, five, or more episodes during 
their lives which always take the same form and 
which then show spontaneous remission. And some 
people have character peculiarities—psychotic or 
otherwise—which are lifelong, without any pro- 
gression or regression of note. Clinical experience 
suggests the hypothesis that each person has a cer- 
tain amount of ego strength—or, more specifically, 
strength of the synthetic functions of the ego—and 
this very often involves the stabilizing at a certain 
level of pathology, below which a person does not 
go under ordinary or possibly even extraordinary 
life circumstances. 

Potential psychosis. Potential psychosis seems 
a useful diagnosis if one can observe poor ego func- 
tioning together with defenses that could eventually 
lead to a psychosis. That is. one might note the 
same symptoms that occur in borderline conditions, 
but accompanied by less stability in the defensive 
pattern. In the potential psychotic one may note 
previous episodes of increasing precariousness of 
balance between drive and defense, with outstand- 
ing defenses of denial and projection, and signs of 
loss of perceptual and motor control. In other 
words, the diagnosis “potential psychosis” may be 
useful to connote a condition ranging between 
“borderline” and “incipient,” that is, more labile 
than the former and less labile than the latter. 

Latent psychosis. The designation “latent 
psychosis” might be employed when there is evi- 
dence of an existing psychosis which is, for prac- 
tical purposes, covered up most of the time: i.e., 
in psychotherapy one might see that somebody is 
usually under the influence of primary process 
thinking and constantly beset by severe distortions 
of reality, but he manages to keep all these prob- 
lems private by the use of intelligence and clever 
rationalizations. Such a person requires a favor- 
able environment in order to continue to appear 
manifestly normal. Usually a forced change in en- 
vironment or a change in living circumstances will 
suddenly disrupt the delicate arrangement; the pa- 


tient will then surprise the world with the emer- 
gence of full-blown delusions of obviously long 
standing. The concept of latency thus refers in 
essence to the social impression which this individ- 
ual makes. This nonpsychotic impression may also 
prevail in an ordinary clinical examination if the 
patient feels uncooperative, but it is extremely likely 
to appear in projective and other diagnostic test- 
ing, and in prolonged psychoanalytic interviews, 


Therapy and prevention 


The problem of a systematic and effective ther- 
apy for the psychoses is, of course, related to the 
matter of etiology: one usually wants to affect the 
causes of a disturbance. Since there is no general 
agreement on the causes of the “functional” psy- 
choses and even very little on the etiology or patho- 
genesis of the organic psychoses, e.g., the so-called 
arteriosclerotic or senile psychoses, there is not 
much consensus about therapy for any of them. 

If one accepts the proposition that there are 
multiple etiologies, it follows that one must attempt 
to treat each patient as much as possible within 
the individual constellation of causative factors. 

A few therapies enjoy particularly widespread 
usage. Of the “shock treatments,” insulin therapy 
has lost the importance it had in the decade after 
World War n, but it is still used in some cases of 
schizophrenia. Its relative expense in terms of per- 
sonnel and the need for considerable experience 
essential for its use are responsible in part for its 
decline. Electroshock therapy, or, as it is more often 
called, ECT (for electroconvulsive therapy ), at first 
replaced insulin treatment to a large extent both 
for schizophrenia and, especially, for depressions. 
In turn, it lost popularity with the development of 
psychotropic drugs in the 1950s, By 1965 the tide 
seemed to have turned to a certain extent. The anti- 
depressants, for instance, have not proved miracle 
drugs after all, although undoubtedly they are often 
clinically useful (Cole 1964). ECT has been greatly 
refined by use of intravenous anesthetics and 
muscle-relaxing drugs, obviating the panic some 
patients felt and the danger of fractures. [See 
ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCK; MENTAL DISORDERS, 
TREATMENT OF, article on SOMATIC TREATMENT.] 

The psychotropic drugs were the most important 
therapeutic modality in the mid-1960s. Popularly, 
the “tranquilizers” are most widely known and, 
among them, especially the phenothiazines. There 
is little question that the psychotropic drugs have 
changed much of psychiatric practice, for they 
often decrease or remove psychotic symptoms, 
make disturbed patients behave without violence, 
and decrease panic, delusions, and hallucinations. 


Thus, state hospital stays have been decreased, re- 
habilitation is markedly helped, and hospitalization 
in general hospitals is made possible. 

Nevertheless, the psychotropic drugs are by no 
means curative, nor is their over-all effectiveness 
proved beyond doubt or the mode of their beneficial 
effect agreed upon. Empirically, however, they 
seem to create at least the conditions in which other 
therapy, spontaneous improvement, or at least 
socially acceptable behavior is possible for many 
psychotics who could not profit similarly without 
them. 

As in all therapy, controlling variables other 
than the therapeutic agents, providing comparable 
groups of patients, and ruling out the effect of time 
alone are very difficult. The most promising devel- 
opment might well be Chassan’s development of 
the intensive design (Chassan & Bellak 1966). [See 
Drues, article on PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY. | 

Social aspects of therapy have found their ex- 
pression especially in community psychiatry (Bellak 
1964), Keeping the patient close to home-and pro- 
viding early treatment in community clinics and 
follow-up in the community after a rather prompt 
hospital discharge play a marked role. Rehabilita- 
tion programs, as well as group therapy and family- 
centered therapy, play an often-constructive role. 

The psychotherapy of psychoses plays more of 
a role for the extramural patient, if for no other 
reason than that the large state hospitals still rarely 
have enough staff for it. In clinic and private office 
practice, however, it often leads to empirically sat- 
isfying results. The adjunct treatment, by drugs, 
milieu therapy, and other measures, is becoming 
more popular. 

For some of the organic psychoses, such as acute 
alcohol psychoses, there are specific, somatic treat- 
ment forms. 

It is difficult to generalize about the effectiveness 
of treatment of psychoses as a group. In the case 
of an acute schizophrenic or depressive psychosis, 
it is not unusual today that as high as 80 per cent 
of all first admissions to a therapeutically active 
hospital may be discharged within 30 days. On the 
other hand, for about 7 per cent of all schizo- 
phrenics, the length of hospitalization still remains 
20 years. 

Primary prevention in the public health sense is 
also closely related to concepts of etiology. Since 
even most geneticists admit the significance of 
environmental factors at least for the manifestation 
of latent liabilities, and hardly anybody doubts the 
effect of experiential factors, a great deal more 
could be done for prevention of psychoses by public 
education, psychiatric well-baby clinics, and, where 
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need be, legislation concerning the disposition of 
children with unsuitable parents, or whose parents 
are divorced or otherwise separated. 

Secondary prevention, by early treatment of in- 
cipient disturbances, is making progress by virtue 
of greater federal and state investment in commu- 
nity mental health. Similarly, tertiary prevention 
(of chronicity) by rehabilitation is in the process 
of development. 


Social and legal aspects 


As long as psychotics were considered to suffer 
from a disease, they were usually studied as indi- 
viduals in isolation, as it were. With an increasing 
awareness of the importance of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, both the genesis and the cause of psy- 
chosis in relation to social interaction have attained 
more importance. Also, the ward setting and its 
effect on psychoses have been described by Stanton 
and Schwartz (1954), and social and epidemiolog- 
ical aspects of psychoses have been formulated by 
Hollingshead and Redlich (1954), Faris and Dun- 
ham (1939), Lemkau and Crocetti (1958), and 
others. The differing patterns in the family struc- 
ture, especially of schizophrenics, have been dis- 
cussed, e.g., by Opler and Singer (1956) and Sanua 
(1963). [See PSYCHIATRY, article on SOCIAL PSY- 
CHIATRY.| 

Because of the impairment of judgment and the 
lack of impulse control in many psychotics, and the 
occasional commission of crime by psychotics, spe- 
cial social—legal problems exist with regard to the 
involuntary commitment of the mentally ill to hos- 
pitals and the observation of their constitutional 
rights under such circumstances. Furthermore, the 
specific problem of legal responsibility for crimes 
has to be considered [Roche 1964; see also Psy- 
CHIATRY, article on FORENSIC PSYCHIATRY]. 


Research 


Research in psychoses has suffered greatly from 
a lack of conceptual clarity. And a lack of method- 
ological sophistication among clinicians who usu- 
ally engaged in research only as a by-product of 
clinical and therapeutic work has bedeviled the 
field. As examples one might mention the tremen- 
dous popularity of Kretschmer’s morphological 
classification (athletic, asthenic, pyknic) and the 
complete absence of valid supporting data for it 
from controlled studies. The same can be said for 
the welter of genetic studies: if anywhere there 
are diagnoses of family members which have been 
made under blind, controlled conditions so as to 
avoid contamination of diagnostic judgment of the 
incidence of psychoses in the relatives of the pa- 
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tient (as compared with a control group), I have 
never run across them, As Tienari points out 
(1963), most of the genetic studies have been par- 
ticularly poor methodologically. [See MENTAL DIS- 
ORDERS, article on GENETIC ASPECTS; PSYCHOLOGY, 
article on CONSTITUTIONAL PSYCHOLOGY.] 

There are some methodologically sophisticated 
studies by social scientists and by physicians with 
training in the various medical and basic sci- 
ences, These researchers do not usually have clin- 
ical psychiatric experience and are rarely psycho- 
dynamically trained. Rather than cast aspersions 
on their undertakings, one simply has to acknowl- 
edge that psychoses are protean manifestations of 
all facets of human life and that research has suf- 
fered from the fact that it is difficult to marshal 
all the knowledge and experience needed to deal 
with the many facets involved. 

There is no bodily system or organ which has 
not been more or less extensively implicated in the 
cause of psychoses, especially of schizophrenia 
(Bellak 1948). Psychoanalysts and psychologists 
have described psychotogenic mothers, fathers, and 
general family settings, aside from specifics of in- 
dividual development (Lidz et al. 1956). Sociolo- 
gists have shown relationships to urban and rural 
populations and socioeconomic classes (Faris & 
Dunham 1939), Cultural anthropologists differ on 
whether more advanced cultures may have a 
greater incidence of psychoses than do primitive 
ones (Benedict 1958). Semanticists have related 
schizophrenia to the double bind and to semantic 
confusion. Geneticists have had a field day only 
occasionally interrupted by careful studies (Tienari 
1963). Physical anthropology, by way of Kret- 
schmer and Sheldon, has not lacked a voice, nor 
has such a factor as birth date (season of the year) 
been neglected (Barry & Barry 1964). In fact, 
hardly a week goes by without some etiological 
claim being mentioned in the popular or scientific 
press, and hardly a year without the total crop of 
claims being thoroughly discredited. 

Just as the implication of the spirochetes in 
general paresis and the ensuing fever treatment 
raised the hope for similar etiology and therapy 
of psychoses, so the physical treatment modalities, 
by inference, were held a promising road for the 
uncovering of etiology. Sakel, Meduna, Cerletti 
and their followers were thus influenced, respec- 
tively, by insulin, metrazol, and electric shock 
treatment; they all formulated etiological theories 
which did not bear the burden of systematic in- 
vestigation. The latest flurry of this type of research 
was produced by the advent of psychotropic drugs: 
if tranquilizers produce symptomatic changes in 
psychotics, and if these tranquilizers seem to have 


an effect, for example, on serotonin metabolism, 
then one might suggest that a serotonin disorder 
produces psychoses. By the same reasoning, if 
monoamine oxidase (MAO)-inhibiting drugs ben- 
efit depressions, it was felt that maybe MAO is 
etiologically implicated in the production of depres- 
sion. Of course, it quickly turned out that different 
tranquilizers have their effect by different pathways 
and that drugs not affecting MAO also could lift 
depressions (for instance, amitriptyline), [See 
MENTAL DISORDERS, article on BIOLOGICAL AS- 
PECTS.] 

Some of the most ambitious research was carried 
out by means of the so-called model psychoses and 
experimental analogues. Long ago, it was known 
that certain drugs, notably mescaline, bulbocap- 
nine, and others could produce psychoses not un- 
like schizophrenic psychoses. The most widely 
heralded drug in the 1960s was LSD (lysergic acid 
diethylamide-25). The most ambitious hope was to 
produce psychoses experimentally, then to be able 
to abolish them with a tranquilizer, As it happens, 
LSD-induced psychosis has only little resemblance 
to schizophrenia (except in borderline schizo- 
phrenics, in whom LSD, like many other traumata, 
can apparently induce a genuine psychosis, if one 
is not cautious enough to screen subjects). Other 
physiological experimental investigations only suf- 
fered from oversimplification and artifacts. 

To confound the issue further, or, rather, to 
clarify the fact that psychosis is apparently a con- 
dition which is merely the final common path of 
many different effects on ego functions, interesting 
experiments in sensory deprivation or perceptual 
isolation (Lilly 1956) showed that psychosis-like 
conditions with hallucinations and delusions could 
be induced in some subjects put into these experi- 
mental conditions. [See PERCEPTION, article on 
PERCEPTUAL DEPRIVATION. ] 

The subject of research in psychosis can, there- 
fore, be summarized by saying that hardly any of a 
worthwhile nature exists so far, with the exception 
of some rather careful work refuting a variety of 
heuristic claims (Kety 1959). Such claims have 
usually been the result of oversimplification, lack 
of controls, and lack of sophistication. It is my 
strong personal belief that progress will come only 
when an integrated, highly coordinated, multidis- 
ciplinary, extremely extensive and intensive ap- 
proach is made, preferably under one roof, such as 
a “national institute for psychoses research.” Be- 
cause of a lack of coordination and integration of 
research, the awarding of individual research grants 
has so far shown nothing but disappointment, 


from any basic standpoint. 
LEOPOLD BELLAK 


[Directly related are the entries DEPRESSIVE DISORDERS; 
MENTAL DISORDERS; NEUROSIS; SCHIZOPHRENIA, 
Other relevant material may be found in MENTAL 
DISORDERS, TREATMENT OF; MENTAL HEALTH; Psy- 
CHIATRY; PSYCHOANALYSIS, especially the article on 
EGO PSYCHOLOGY; PSYCHOSOMATIC ILLNESS; and in 
the biographies of FREUD; MEYER; SULLIVAN.) 
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PSYCHOSOMATIC ILLNESS 


Investigations into psychosomatic illness have 
focused on the relationships between emotional life 
and bodily processes—both normal and pathologi- 
cal—and not on the isolated problems of the dis- 
eased mind or the diseased body. The mind-body 
dichotomy is eliminated through the thesis that 
there is no duality of mind and body, mental and 
physical, but only a unity of the total being. It is 
assumed that the physiology of mood, instinct, and 
intellect differs from other physiology in degree of 
complexity but not in quality, Hence, while divi- 
sions of medical disciplines such as physiology, 
internal medicine, and psychiatry may be con- 
venient for academic administration, biologically 
and philosophically these divisions have no validity. 
Psychic and somatic phenomena take place in the 
same biological system and are two aspects of the 
same process. 

The ever-increasing flow of observations concern- 
ing the relation of psychological and physiological 
processes in the human organism supports this 
orientation. The influence of specific emotional ten- 
sions upon biochemical, endocrinological, and physi- 
ological changes has been studied both clinically 
and experimentally, as has the influence of physio- 
logical changes upon the emotional life of man. 

Modern endocrinology and biochemistry may 
well be the progeny of the earlier humoral theory 
that medicine sought to refute or disregard. The 
whole man, not just his cells, tissues, and organs, 
becomes the subject of study for the modern psy- 
chosomatic researcher. Facts are seen as elements 
of the whole. The gestalt of man is studied with the 
appreciation that the whole is more than the sum 
of the parts; but these parts, nonetheless, are inte- 
grated in such fashion as to contribute to the whole. 
Personality is the expression of the unity of the 
organism. Neurology, neurophysiology, general 
physiology, endocrinology, biochemistry, pharma- 
cology, and genetics contribute to our knowledge 
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of the structure and function of the body. Psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis contribute 
knowledge of the subjective phenomena which are 
reflections of physiological processes but are also 
the products of past social, cultural, and interper- 
sonal relationships that have become internalized 
and thus are part of the integrity of the organism. 
Franz Alexander observed: 


The body, that complicated machine, carries out the 
most complex and refined motor activities under the 
influence of such psychological phenomena as ideas 
and wishes. The most specifically human of all bodily 
functions, speech, is nothing but the expression of 
ideas through a refined musical instrument, the vocal 
apparatus. All our emotions we express through physio- 
logical processes; sorrow, by weeping; amusement, by 
laughter; and shame, by blushing. All emotions are 
accompanied by physiological changes: fear by palpi- 
tation of the heart; anger by increased heart activity, 
elevation of blood pressure and changes in carbohy- 
drate metabolism; despair by a deep inspiration and 
expiration called sighing. All these physiological phe- 
nomena are the results of complex muscular interac- 
tion under the influence of nervous impulses, carried 
to the expressive muscles of the face and to the dia- 
phragm in laughter, to the lacrimal glands in weeping, 
to the heart in fear, and to the adrenal glands and to 
the vascular system in rage. The nervous impulses 
arise in certain emotional situations which in turn 
originate from our interaction with other people. The 
originating psychological situations can only be under- 
stood . . . as total responses of the organism to its 
environment. (1950, pp. 38-39) 


Various somatic manifestations may accompany 
different transitory emotional states in the normal 
organism. Thus, disturbances of the stomach, 
bowels, cardiovascular system, or respiratory sys- 
tem may be expressions of anxiety. These upsets 
are usually reversible, and in such cases morpho- 
logical changes of the cells, tissues, or organs in- 
volved are nonspecific. The anatomical structure 
is not permanently or grossly altered; only the 
function is disturbed. Since these functional dis- 
turbances are triggered by emotional factors, the 
psychological understanding of the diseased pa- 
tient is necessary if one is to assist him fully. This 
may not require formal psychotherapy, since the 
removal of the emotionally stressing external sit- 
uation may by itself re-establish a level of equi- 
librium. When external rearrangements are not 
possible, the understanding of the anatomical 
and physiological mechanisms involved may allow 
for biochemical and pharmacological interventions 
that can temporarily interfere with abnormal path- 
ways of discharge and thus alleviate symptoms 
during the period of equilibrium re-establishment. 

Often an emotionally disturbing situation trig- 
gers a conflict which exacerbates a previous con- 


flict constellation that has been rendered uncon- 
scious and largely inactive. In such cases, the 
functional distress may not be easily reversed, and 
chronic symptomatology results. Thus, a functional 
disturbance of long duration or of overwhelming 
intensity may lead to definite and demonstrable 
anatomical changes and to the clinical picture of 
severe organic illness, Research in such diseases 
as duodenal ulcer, ulcerative colitis, bronchial 
asthma, neurodermatitis, essential hypertension, 
rheumatoid arthritis, thyrotoxicosis, diabetes mel- 
litus, glaucoma, migraine, and anorexia nervosa 
indicates the probability of particular personality 
constellations having particular vulnerability to 
specific conflict situations. 

The particular conflicts associated with the indi- 
vidual disorders have been detailed in Studies in 
Psychosomatic Medicine (Alexander et al. 1948). 
In peptic ulcer, for example, it has been found that 
the individual has a basic core of infantile oral 
dependency, which he copes with in various ways, 
such as overcompensation, aggression, or asser- 
tiveness. When such an individual’s coping mecha- 
nisms are impaired, or his oral-dependent cravings 
increase, he may no longer manage the internal 
conflict at a psychological level. Increased gastric 
secretion and/or gastric vasoconstriction may give 
rise to symptoms of gastric distress. If there is a 
decrease in stress on the organism, or a bolstering 
of the internal or organic system, strain may be 
diminished without symptomatic progression and 
with symptom remission. If psychic stress con- 
tinues, what was originally dysfunction may re- 
sult in an actual organic lesion, the peptic ulcer. 
The oral-dependent characteristics can be de- 
tected in dreams, behavior, and general character 
structure. 

Other conflicts have been linked with particular 
diseases; repressed hostility with essential hyper- 
tension, fear of separation with bronchial asthma, 
and fear of destruction of the self with thyrotoxi- 
cosis. These conflicts have been described in detail 
in Psychosomatic Specificity (1968). 

For the present, the functional theory of organic 
disorders associated with the psychosomatic con- 
cept includes the recognition of three etiological 
components acting together. Certain external caus- 
ative factors can act as precipitators of imbalance 
and give rise to functional or structural disruption. 
These external factors have their effect upon un- 
derlying internal systems of equilibrium and inte- 
gration. Thus many chronic disturbances are not 
caused by external, mechanical, chemical, or infec- 
tious agents, but by the stresses of the struggle for 
existence. These emotional conflicts arise during 
daily living, in the social interchange with signifi- 


cant figures in the environment that have symbolic 
as well as actual significance. Finally, one must 
bear in mind the predispositions to disequilibrium 
which reflect constitutional and experiential influ- 
ences upon the organism, These include genetic 
factors, the influence of intrauterine and extrauter- 
ine physiological and pathological agents, the 
crucial parent-sibling relationships during critical 
personality developmental periods of the first dec- 
ade of life, especially as they relate to mental func- 
tioning, and the impact of personal, social, and 
cultural influences in child-care and child-rearing 
practices. These predisposing factors constitute the 
underlying matrix of vulnerability to certain situa- 
tions occurring later in life. Continuous and re- 
pressed fears, aggressions, and libidinal wishes can, 
for susceptible individuals, result in permanent 
chronic emotional tensions which disturb the func- 
tions of various organ systems. In this way such 
activities as digestion, respiration, and circulation 
may at first show signs and evoke symptoms of 
functional distress; later, if nothing is done to alle- 
viate the disturbed situation, organic disease may 
follow. 

Many researchers are concerned with the study 
of specific emotional conflicts and personality or- 
ganizations as they relate to particular organic 
syndromes. For example, the cardiovascular re- 
sponses intimately linked with rage seem to be 
related to essential hypertension, in which inhibited 
expression of rage is found to be a crucial conflict 
(Alexander 1939a; 1939b; Saul 1939). Dependent 
help-seeking tendencies seem to have a close re- 
lationship to gastrointestinal activity, as is found 
in many duodenal ulcer patients (Alexander 1947; 
Alexander et al. 1934; Van der Heide 1940). 

The psychosomatic concept. Although the clin- 
ical and experimental study of the mind-body re- 
lationship is a comparatively recent development 
in medicine, the concept is one that dates back to 
antiquity. The term “psychosomatic” was first used 
by Johann Christian August Heinroth (1818, part 
2, paragraph 313, p. 49), who regarded the body 
and soul as one, and madness as a disease of the 
entire being. Christian Friedrich Nasse stated in 
1838: “The business of recognizing, preventing, and 
treating conditions of mental disorder rests upon 
the fundamental investigation of the simulta- 
neously psychic and somatic activity of man. Here 
it finds its scientific support, from here on it gains 
light and learns the road” (in Overholser 1948, 
p. 231). This statement, echoing an ancient prin- 
ciple of the organism-as-a-whole, is still accepted 
as an operational concept. 

For clarification, one must differentiate the psy- 
chosomatic approach, process, disorders, and ill- 
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nesses. Many reactions, disorders, or illnesses can- 
not be fully understood unless the investigator can 
understand the individual’s total situation, The 
psychosomatic approach includes both the philo- 
sophical orientation to the whole individual and the 
methodological means of getting data in order to 
assess reactions to. present and past stresses. It 
attempts to obtain the data—genetic, physical, psy- 
chological, and sociocultural—necessary to inter- 
pret the forces affecting the life of the individual. 
The investigator uses varied techniques of data 
gathering, including interviews, tests, clinical ex- 
aminations, and laboratory studies. 

The psychosomatic process refers to that tem- 
poral sequential chain of events which occurs in 
the individual. The end result may be a transitory 
functional, physiological, and emotional response 
(psychosomatic disorder) that does not result in 
alteration of the basic organic structure of the indi- 
vidual, or the end result may be a particular syn- 
drome that shows temporary or permanent organic 
changes (psychosomatic illness or disease). 

Psychosomatic medicine has come into general 
clinical use with the reintroduction of the word 
“psychosomatic” by Felix Deutsch, Viktor von Weiz- 
sticker, Helen Flanders Dunbar, Franz Alexander, 
and others, all of whom stressed the necessity for 
considering the individual in his totality, and not 
just as a composite of separate entities and organs 
(e.g., mind-body). 

Deutsch introduced the psychosomatic concept 
into psychoanalysis by recognizing the influence of 
repressed emotional conflicts and the unconscious 
on the functioning of an organ. Deutsch explained 
that psychosomatic symptoms are the end products 
of long-existing psychic dynamic processes that 
always have their origins in past disorders. He 
demonstrated that the dysfunction of the organic 
process disappears when unconscious conflicts are 
made conscious. He defined psychosomatic medi- 
cine as the “systematized knowledge of how to 
study and treat organ processes that are associated 
and amalgamated with the emotional processes.” 
Deutsch (1964) postulated that the dissolution of 
psychosomatic symptoms always requires treat- 
ment not of the symptoms but of the underlying 
illness, including the unconscious psychic conflict 
associated with it. 

In the instance of psychosomatic disorders, the 
notion of a single cause for each disturbance is no 
longer tenable; in each patient many factors—act- 
ing singly or in combination—play significant 
roles. The psychosomatic approach seeks to identify 
and understand these variables, their relationships, 
and their specific contributions toward upsetting 
the state of equilibrium. 
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Homeostasis. The essential feature of homeo- 
stasis is the tendency to maintain a steady state 
or a state of equilibrium at a given time. Homeo- 
Stasis is a property of psychological, emotional, and 
physiological processes, and involves the interplay 
of various mechanisms. The organism has a con- 
stant internal environment, first conceptualized by 
Claude Bernard, as well as an external environ- 
ment. Since organisms are functionally indivisible, 
they cannot be split into the conventional compart- 
ments that reflect categories of specialization. 
Organism and environment form an inseparable 
pair in dynamic equilibrium. The biological in- 
ternal environment is the result of natural selec- 
tion and evolutionary processes. The psychological 
internal environment, aside from its biological sub- 
stratum, is the product of the individual’s person- 
ality development and reflects the sociocultural 
milieu in which he lives. Although the psycholog- 
ical predisposition to particular patterns of stress 
reactions may result in part from this psychoge- 
netic developmental process, adaptation may allow 
various forms of stress and tension to be handled 
by means of different defense or coping mecha- 
nisms and with different pathological results. 

W. B. Cannon's concept of homeostasis (1932) 
clearly emphasized the features of the organization 
of living systems whereby they tend to maintain 
themselves as functioning, complete organisms. 
His pioneering work on the relation of emotions to 
bodily changes set the theoretical and experi- 
mental stage for many of the later clinical and 
experimental studies in the field of psychosomatic 
medicine. [See Homeostasis; and the biography of 
Cannon.) 

Stress, strain, and stimulus. Harold Wolff (1953) 
has considered stress as the internal or resisting 
force brought into action by external forces or 
loads. The change in size or shape of an entity as 
a result of the application of external force is 
called strain or deformation. Stimuli or external 
environmental agents are loads; they may be static 
and sustained, repeated or of brief impact with 
high intensity. The interaction between external 
environment and organism is stress. Strain is the 
alteration or deformation in the organism that en- 
sues, The magnitude of the deformation and the 
capacity of the organism to withstand the strain 
determine whether or not there will be re-estab- 
lishment of homeostasis or a breakdown, with dis- 
ruption, disorder, disease, and finally death. 

Unlike Cannon, Wolff views affect and bodily 
changes not as being causally connected but as be- 
ing separate manifestations of response to stimu- 
lus, tempered by previous experience. Bernard saw 


disease as the outcome of attempts at homeostasis 
in which adaptive responses to noxious forces, al- 
though appropriate in kind, are nonetheless de- 
ficient. Wolff suggests that as man is confronted 
by threats, especially those which involve his values 
and goals, he initiates responses inappropriate in 
kind as well as in magnitude. Such reactions, ap- 
propriate to one protective purpose, may be inap- 
propriately used for another and can, when in- 
appropriate, be damaging or destructive to the 
individual. 

Threats and symbols of danger may call forth 
emotional and physiological reactions which in 
vulnerable individuals differ little from the re- 
sponses to actual physical assault. Freud first 
called attention to the signal function of anxiety 
as an internal reaction to such internal or external 
dangers. Thus, the stress response resulting from 
a situation (load) is based in part on the way the 
affected person perceives the stimulus and the con- 
flict it then sets in motion. Perception and the sub- 
sequent interpretation of what is perceived may be 
dependent upon many factors, including genetically 
determined responsivity, basic needs and longings, 
conditioning experiences during formative years, 
parental and sibling relationships, and identifica- 
tion patterns, as well as other experiences hav- 
ing familial and sociocultural determinants. [See 
ANXIETY. ] 

Stress disorders can be expressed psychologically 
and physiologically. The human organism reacts 
actively to stress in life situations. The proneness 
to stress response, the sensitivity and level of 
threshold, and the specific mode of response are 
the end products of many factors, Freud described 
this continuum of factors from the biological to 
the emotional and sociocultural as a “complemen- 
tary series.” The group of illnesses in which stress 
seems to be a principal factor has been called 
stress disorders, in order to avoid using the term 
“psychosomatic.” The form of mental and bodily 
response is determined by the biological diathesis, 
the personality pattern, and the character of the 
situation, When the source of the stress is outside 
of conscious awareness, or when action is blocked 
by inner censorship or outward restraints, dishar- 
mony or a nonhomeostatic state results, and symp- 
toms of illness appear. It must be noted that stress 
is the reaction inside the organism, not the force 
acting on it from the outside. Thus, the inner psy- 
chological and physiological dynamics and eco- 
nomics of the individual, as well as the prior and 
current social and cultural factors, seem to be sig- 
nificant. There are complex intrapsychic phenom- 
ena behind every illness, as well as metabolic, 


physiological, and even anatomical alterations. 
‘These may relate to underlying unconscious fan- 
tasies as well as to the emotional significance that 
different parts of the body and their functions have 
for the patient. They may be regressions under 
stress to earlier modes of operation or reflective of 
earlier fixations, [See STREss.] 

While clinical impressions suggest that there is 
a specific relation between the psychological stress 
and the physical disorder that follows, it is not 
clear how this transformation occurs. The World 
Health Organization report on psychosomatic dis- 
orders (1964, p. 9) summarizes the prevailing 
ideas on the sequence of involvement as follows: 


(a) constitutional predisposition based on heredity; 

(b) constitutional predisposition laid down as a re- 
sult of early experience and development (both physio- 
logical and psychological experience, and the prenatal 
period as well as infancy, are included here); 

(c) personality changes of later life that affect 
organ systems; 

(d) the weakening of an organ, as by an injury or 
infection; 

(e) the fact that an organ is in action at the mo- 
ment of strain or emotional upheaval; 

(f) the symbolic meaning of the organ in the per- 
sonality system of the individual; 

(g) organ-fixation as a result of arrested psycho- 
logical development. 


Empirical, clinical, demographic, and laboratory 
experimental research involving man and other 
animals has investigated the effects of psycholog- 
ical stress in symptom-free subjects, as well as in 
patients suffering from such diseases as duodenal 
ulcer, ulcerative colitis, bronchial asthma, neuro- 
dermatitis, thyrotoxicosis, essential hypertension, 
rheumatoid arthritis, diabetes mellitus, glaucoma, 
migraine, and coronary heart disease. Clinical 
studies of human patients have revealed the tem- 
poral relation between the onset and the exacerba- 
tion of the patients disease with characteristic 
emotional upsets. When such patients were treated 
intensively, e.g, with psychoanalysis, and over a 
long period of time, much information was ob- 
tained, and higher-level abstractions could be 
formulated for the psychological patterns ob- 
served. Some of these empirical clinical studies 
were published in a volume by Alexander and his 
associates (1948). 

The differentiability of the formulations for 
seven of these diseases is discussed in Psychoso- 
matic Specificity (1968). In one such study, two 
matched teams of psychoanalysts and internists 
studied identical interview protocols obtained from 
patients having one of seven diseases (peptic ulcer, 
ulcerative colitis, bronchial asthma, neuroderma- 
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titis, essential hypertension, rheumatoid arthritis, 
or thyrotoxicosis). These interviews, carefully 
edited to remove all possible references or cues to 
the disease of the patient, were evaluated by the 
two groups from the point of view of formulation 
and diagnosis of the disease. From the primary 
clinical information, formulations were prepared 
which were to explain how psychosocial and emo- 
tional conditions predisposed, precipitated, and 
perpetuated the disease. These comparative diag- 
noses (by analysts and internists) were statistically 
evaluated and compared. The results indicate that 
by and large it was possible to distinguish most of 
the seven diseases correctly on the basis of psycho- 
logical abstractions. These abstractions had earlier 
been derived from the empirical observations of 
patients seen diagnostically or for therapeutic pur- 
poses. These formulations are now being tested by 
additional studies of families of patients who have 
psychosomatic diseases, by studying children who 
have psychosomatic diseases, by detailed investiga- 
tion of the therapeutic interactions of patients with 
these illnesses, and by newer laboratory and ex- 
perimental researches utilizing artificial stresses, 
such as films, and recording physiological and psy- 
chological data following exposure to the conflict 
situations. 

Experimental studies of patients and control 
groups have been able to reproduce and verify 
some aspects of the relation between emotional 
stimuli and the pathophysiological changes of par- 
ticular diseases. Such studies do not, however, 
demonstrate pathogenesis in the total etiological 
sense, What they do show is that particular emo- 
tional stresses in sensitive, vulnerable, and predis- 
posed individuals may activate pathophysiological 
mechanisms which can eventually give rise to ana- 
tomical alteration and, thence, to characteristic 
patterns of disease syndromes, (See Alexander 
1950 for discussion of such specific studies.) The 
precipitating or aggravating situations have spe- 
cific emotional meaning for the patient because of 
their connection to his earlier life experiences, his 
personality development and structure, and his 
unresolved conflicts that may have been com- 
pensatorily handled in various ways until the ex- 
ternal situation resulted in too great a stress, with a 
resulting internal disequilibrium, In this regard, 
one must recognize that decompensation of adap- 
tive mechanisms may result from too great external 
demands that cannot be successfully mediated in- 
ternally, or from a breakdown or weakening of 
internal control or integrating mechanisms, mak- 
ing the individual more susceptible to disequi- 
librium effects. 
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Major developments 


Three major developments occurred early in the 
twentieth century: the monumental discoveries and 
theories of Sigmund Freud; the classic and basic 
physiological and neurophysiological experiments 
and theories of Walter Cannon; and Ivan Pavlov’s 
research and studies of conditioned reflexes. Con- 
tributions were made to the psychosomatic field at 
two theoretical levels: the first sought to construct 
general theories and to derive universal principles 
and concepts, while the second dealt with theories 
related to studies of particular diseases in which 
psychosomatic stress is of major significance. Re- 
search has continued in both areas. The second 
level of somewhat limited theory formation offers 
an opportunity for testing the explanatory aspects 
of more general and universal theories of psycho- 
somatic functioning. The psychoanalytic and phys- 
iological contributions will be discussed here in 
fuller detail. [See LEARNING, article on CLASSICAL 
CONDITIONING; and the biography of PavLov.) 

Psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis contributed to 
the understanding of psychosomatic relationships 
by providing a procedure—free association —which 
made it possible to study Sequences connecting 
psychological and physiological phenomena. It in- 
cluded the previously undiscovered linkage of un- 
conscious ideas. In addition to improved observa- 
tion and data gathering, psychoanalytic theory 
provided a plausible means of reasoning and of 
understanding previously unintelligible and irra- 
tional phenomena, such as dreams and neurotic 
symptoms. The psychoanalytic method not only 
permitted the reconstruction of unconscious mo- 
tivational links and conflicts, but also allowed them 
to be brought to consciousness and, thus, to be 
used therapeutically. 

Freud’s discovery of unconscious mental phe- 
nomena and the process of repression threw new 
light on many bodily expressions of mental phe- 
nomena. These mental tensions can be discharged 
somatically into (1) muscular activities leading to 
a change of the body in relation to its environment; 
(2) laughter, crying, screaming, or speech; (3) res- 
piratory, cardiovascular, and other visceral sys- 
tems. The end effects of these modes of discharge 
are subjectively experienced as feelings, affects, or 
emotions. Affects and emotions can be repressed and 
then are no longer experienced as such, although 
the processes discharging them into specific somatic 
systems can still occur. In his study of the un- 
conscious, Freud discovered that strongly charged 
but repressed fantasies, conflicts, and memories 
found distorted expression in somatic symptoms 


and in impairments of somatic functions, It was 
discovered that these symptoms were expressions, 
in symbolic body language, of psychological con- 
flicts. They were called “conversion symptoms”; 
the conflict was “converted” from a purely psycho- 
logical one into a disorder manifesting itself pri- 
marily through somatic symptoms which had no 
organic pathological correlate. Thus one could see 
hysterical paralysis, hysterical amnesia, hysterical 
vomiting, etc. [See HYSTERIA.] 

According to Freud, the physiological manifesta- 
tions of anxiety have a psychological meaning. In 
his early works he wrote that they consist of a rep- 
etition of the physiological manifestations which 
occurred at the time of the individual's birth, In 
later writings Freud likened anxiety to a signal 
used to alert the individual to danger from either 
internal or external sources. Thus, later threats 
to survival would evoke physiological responses 
which occurred in the earliest stress situation, the 
birth process. [See the biography of RANK.) 

Hysterical conversion symptoms should not be 
called psychosomatic disorders, for they do not re- 
sult in pathological organic processes or lesions, 
even though they involve the body. They can, how- 
ever, result in secondary organic disturbances. For 
example, if a hysterical paralysis of the arms or 
legs persists, there will be progressive atrophy of 
the involved limbs because of muscular inactivity. 

At its outset psychoanalysis had only a single 
aim, that of understanding something of the nature 
of what were then known as the “functional” nerv- 
ous diseases. The neurologists, with their high 
respect for physiochemical and anatomical—patho- 
logical facts, sought further to establish an inti- 
mate and possibly exclusive connection between 
certain functions and particular parts of the brain. 
They were puzzled by the psychical factor and did 
not seem to understand it. In fact, it was believed 
unscientific to consider these phenomena without 
neurological explorations. As late as 1885, when 
Freud was studying at the Salpétriére, he found 
that hysterical paralyses were explained by slight 
functional disturbances of the same parts of the 
brain which, when severely damaged, led to the 
corresponding organic paralyses. 

In the 1880s, hypnotism provided convincing 
proof that striking somatic changes could be 
brought about solely by mental influences which 
had been set in motion by the patient and were 
“unconscious” processes. Hypnosis played an im- 
portant role in Freud’s study of hysteria. Charcot’s 
experiments greatly impressed him, especially 
when Charcot, by suggesting a trauma under hyp- 
nosis, was able artificially to induce paralyses. 


Charcot’s pupil Pierre Janet was able to show, with 
the help of hypnosis, that the symptoms of hys- 
teria depended on certain unconscious thoughts 
(idées fixes). Janet attributed to hysteria a sup- 
posed constitutional incapacity for holding mental 
processes together—an incapacity which led to a 
disintegration (dissociation) of mental life. [See 
Hypnosis; and the biographies of CHarcot and 
Janet.) 

Josef Breuer was the first to study and treat 
hysteria with hypnosis. His work with a young 
woman patient made it possible for the first time 
to obtain a more complete view of a case of hys- 
teria, see the meanings of the symptoms, and note 
that these symptoms arose in a situation of mental 
conflict: an impulse toward action had been sup- 
pressed because of contrary moral prohibitions, 
and symptoms appeared in place of the suppressed 
action, The patient’s emotions, involved in a 
psychic conflict, precipitated the illness, although 
the traumatic precipitating causes and all the 
mental impulses relating to them were lost to the 
patient's memory. Under hypnosis, memories were 
recovered and, with the subsequent catharsis of 
affect, the symptoms disappeared. 

Breuer and Freud (1893-1895) stated that in 
hysteria, blocked affect was changed into an un- 
usual somatic innervation (conversion) and re- 
sulted in symptoms, Soon after this publication, 
Breuer and Freud parted, and Freud went on to 
develop psychoanalysis. He gave up hypnosis for 
free association and developed his theories of re- 
sistance, transference, repression, mental conflict, 
unconscious mental functioning, and the nature 
and development of sexual and aggressive drives, 
including the importance of infantile sexuality. 

Freud also suggested that hypochondria and 
somatic delusions, and their relationship to the 
pathological return (regression) to an earlier state 
of psychological organization, are other clinical 
entities related to psychosomatic syndromes, even 
though no demonstrable organic pathology is noted 
in these disorders, as it is in the conversion hys- 
terias. His descriptions and theories of pain and 
pleasure, and their relationship to feelings and 
emotions, provide us with an understanding of 
states of tension, His writings on anxiety and 
psychic trauma permit us to understand psychic 
disorganization, its manifestations, and its signal 
functions. Thus, from the nosological point of view, 
Freud introduced, described, and explained three 
clinical categories that are still important: con- 
version hysteria, anxiety states, and hypochondria 
and somatic delusions. His concept of the actual 
neuroses is also of importance, since it states that 
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the buildup of tension and toxic products without 
discharge can affect the organism. Freud noted 
(1910) that not all somatic changes caused by 
psychological forces were conversions, just as not 
all physical symptoms were expressions of specific 
fantasies or conflict compromises. He pointed out 
that unconscious attitudes may influence organic 
functions in a physiological way, without the 
changes having any definite psychic meaning. 

Although Freud did not directly address himself 
to the somatic aspect of affect, his student Karl 
Abraham wrote about various anatomical zonal 
correlates of personality (oral and anal stages), 
and Sandor Ferenczi dealt more directly with the 
relationship of emotion and mental functioning to 
organically demonstrable disease. Ferenczi de- 
scribed (1916) pathoneuroses that supervene as 
a consequence of actual organic illness or injury. 
Unlike hypochondria, where demonstrable changes 
in the organ are absent and have never been 
present at all, pathoneuroses are found in states of 
actual insult to bodily integrity. In 1922, Hollós 
and Ferenczi’s Psychoanalysis and the Psychic Dis- 
order of General Paresis described psychological 
reactions following central nervous system syphilis. 
This diagnosis of pathoneurosis is now more gen- 
erally used to describe the psychic reactions to 
organic diseases. Ferenczi also described transfer- 
ence manifestations, having psychosomatic impli- 
cations, that clearly demonstrate Freud's initial 
idea of fixation and temporary regression to an 
earlier state of physiological functioning induced 
by a current situation. [See the biographies of 
ALEXANDER; FERENCZ1.] 

Ferenczi also differentiated organ neuroses from 
conversion hysteria (1926). In the latter there are 
mainly symbolic and subjective disturbances in- 
volving the body, while in the former initially 
there are mainly objective and demonstrable dif- 
ficulties affecting organ functioning. Ferenczi de- 
scribed nervous asthma, upper gastric disturbances, 
intestinal difficulties, cardiac disorders, headaches, 
fainting, and seasickness as organ neuroses. He 
noted that purely organic complaints may leave 
organ-neurotic disturbances behind after they have 
healed. These may be considered as “secondary 
gain” phenomena, a situation in which there are 
psychological advantages of a neurotic variety sec- 
ondarily connected with the previously present but 
now absent organic disease. 

Among other early psychoanalysts who pioneered 
in the psychosomatic field, Georg Groddeck (1923) 
saw purposive activity in all morbid afflictions. 
Thus, a cold was seen as the wish to avoid smell- 
ing, and gynecological disorders as the unconscious 
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wish for chastity. Groddeck’s theory is perhaps the 
most extreme representative of a panpsychological 
orientation. He introduced the term Es (“id” or “it” ) 
as the unconscious formative principle of all nor- 
mal and abnormal bodily processes. The early writ- 
ings of Deutsch also indicate the application of 
Freud’s concept of conversion to all dysfunctions 
of the body. Smith Ely Jelliffe in the United States 
also attempted to explain all psychosomatic phe- 
nomena as direct expressions of highly specific 
repressed ideas or fantasies (1939). His work, 
based on careful clinical studies, began as early as 
1916, when he first published a paper on psoriasis, 
Subsequently he and his associates wrote about 
psychological aspects of tuberculosis, multiple 
sclerosis, epilepsy, bone disease, postencephalic 
disorders, endocrinopathics, and eye disorders. Jel- 
liffe was the first American scientist to apply psy- 
choanalytic concepts to organic diseases. 

Physiological contributions. Early investigators 
did not distinguish between (a) hysterical con- 
versions based on changes in sensory organs or 
organs under voluntary nervous control (Freud’s 
view) and (b) changes in internal vegetative or- 
gans which are involved with basic visceral func- 
tions and are not involved in expressing details of 
psychological content and in the communication of 
ideas, thoughts, and feelings, The vocal apparatus, 
facial expressions, weeping, laughter, blushing, and 
motor actions discharge and express specific emo- 
tional tensions. The internal organs are involved 
with various bodily processes involving digestion, 
respiration, circulation, endocrinology, integration, 
etc. The heart can only beat, the stomach secrete, 
the bowels contract, the blood vessels constrict or 
dilate, Although these internal organs respond to 
emotions, the range of their reactions is limited. 
Internal organs do not react to specific repressed 
ideas such as those which underlie hysterical symp- 
toms, but to general emotional states. Neither do 
these processes, as is true of conversion symptoms, 
discharge tensions; instead, they are sustained by 
them. 

Alexander made the important distinction be- 
tween hysterical conversion symptoms and adap- 
tive changes in vegetative functions stimulated by 
emotional tensions. His ideas followed the concepts 
of Cannon, who related emotional states, such as 
fear and rage, to consequent activated physiolog- 
ical functions involving the digestive, endocrine, 
and cardiovascular systems. 

Interest in psychological factors in organic dis- 
ease became noticeable in Germany after World 
War 1; the work of Leopold Alkan (1930) is espe- 
cially noteworthy. He indicated that psychogenic 
disturbances within the autonomic nervous system 


may result finally in organic changes, the morpho- 
logical mechanisms of which form the last link of 
an intricate causal chain. He postulated that intra- 
psychic conflicts may be expressed somatically and 
can result in organic disease which is not reversible. 

Karl Fahrenkamp demonstrated the influence of 
emotions on fluctuations of blood pressure and pre- 
sented a strong case for the psychogenic origin of 
essential hypertension (1926). Viktor von Weiz- 
sicker, strongly influenced by Freudian views, em- 
phasized the influence of emotions upon bodily dis- 
turbances and of bodily disease upon the psyche 
(1925; 1925/1926; 1926; 1933). His clinical pres: 
entations demonstrated the emotional components 
and antecedents of bodily disease. Bergmann 
(1913a; 1913b) and Westphal (1914) suggested 
the neurotic origin of duodenal ulcers, 

Conditioning studies. Much research in psycho- 
somatic phenomena has also been carried out 
within the framework of conditioning theory. 
Animal studies of psychosomatic disturbances are 
now on the increase, and there has been consider- 
able study of conditioning of biological functions 
in humans (e.g., Hofer & Hinkle 1964; Moutsos 
et al. 1964). 

Much interest has been shown in patterns of 
autonomic responses in normal persons and in 
patients suffering from psychosomatic disorders, 
at rest and under stress. Stress can be induced 
through hypnotic suggestion, interviews, “staged” 
situations, various test situations—including movies 
—and by total or partial perceptual isolation. Its 
effects can be assessed. Physiological variables 
studied include skin potential, skin temperature, 
finger pulse volume, cardiac and respiratory rates, 
blood pressure, and muscle activity. Individual dif- 
ferences in various emotional states, and differ- 
ences between various psychosomatic disorders, 
have been reported. 

Conditioning experiments demonstrating the ef- 
fects of anxiety have been carried out on humans 
and animals (see Dykman et al. 1962; Edwards & 
Acker 1962; Moss & Edwards 1964; Porter et al. 
1958). Predictive studies on the relationship be- 
tween ovarian activity and psychological processes 
have been made by Benedek and Rubenstein 
(1942); on the relationship between emotional 
states and thyroid function by Dongier and his col- 
leagues (1956); on the etiology of peptic ulcer by 
Mirsky and his colleagues (1952) and Weiner and 
his colleagues (1957); and on the appearance of 
bronchial asthmatic symptoms by Knapp (1963). 

Cultural studies indicate that with the exten- 
sion of Western civilization into rural areas little 
touched by such acculturation, there is a rising 
frequency of psychosomatic disturbances (e.g. 


Collomb 1964; Yap 1951). Contrary evidence has 
appeared about the existence of culture-specific 
factors determining the choice of symptoms and 
of disease. 

GEORGE H. POLLOCK 


[Directly related are the entries HYSTERIA; MENTAL 
DISORDERS, article on BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS; PAIN; 
Stress. Other relevant material may be found in 
EMOTION; GESTALT THEORY; ILLNESS; PSYCHIATRY; 
PSYCHOANALYSIS; and in the biographies of ALEX- 
ANDER; FREUD.] 
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CHOANALYSIS, 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The process of public administration consists of 
the actions involved in effecting the intent or desire 
of a government. It is thus the continuously active, 
“business” part of government, concerned with 
carrying out the law, as made by legislative bodies 
(or other authoritative agents) and interpreted by 
courts, through the processes of organization and 
management. 

The field of study—putatively a science or disci- 
pline—of Public Administration focuses upon public 
administration as a process. (In this article, public 
administration is used to refer to the relevant gov- 
ernmental phenomena; Public Administration, to 
refer to the study of these phenomena. ) Historically 
and conventionally, Public Administration has been 
primarily concerned with problems of how to apply 
or effect law faithfully, honestly, economically, 
and efficiently. More recently, Public Administra- 
tion has become concerned with the processes by 
which public administration participates in creat- 
ing and interpreting law—with how such creating 
and interpreting can be done “correctly,” “wisely,” 
or in the “public interest.” 

As a process, public administration is as old as 
government. That is, as soon as there is sufficient 
institutional evolution and differentiation to enable 
one to speak of the government of a society, there 
are actions by which law (as an expression of 
government’s authoritative allocation of values) is 
made and actions by which an attempt, more or 
less successful, is made to carry the law into effect. 
In simple societies the objectives of public admin- 
istration are simple, limited to such matters as pre- 
serving order; and the institutions or organs by 
which administration is carried on are simple, com- 
paratively small, and often not completely differen- 
tiated from institutions or organs with other pur- 
poses. As societies increase in size and complexity, 
as governments grow larger and take on more func- 
tions, and as their institutions become more differ- 
entiated and specialized, administrative processes 
become more specialized and the institutions that 
carry on administration activities—known by such 
names as councils, commissions, departments, bu- 
reaus, and agencies—become large, complex, and 
highly differentiated. 

As public administration becomes more special- 
ized and complex, increasing attention is likely to 
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be given to the training of persons who are to per- 
form administrative functions, training which may 
be given either before or after entry into service. 
As the processes of administration become more 
complex, considerable attention also may be given 
to means of improvement of some part or process. 
Systematic education or training for performance 
in public administration, however, is for the most 
part a development of the modern era. And system- 
atic, continuous study of ways to improve public 
administration and make it more efficient is an 
even more recent development, associated with var- 
ious modern developments such as the rise of the 
nation-state as the dominant governmental form 
and the rise of science as an acceptable or charac- 
teristic way of thought. In the United States during 
the past generation the study of public administra- 
tion has been especially intense, and this intensity 
of effort has resulted in a new level of self-con- 
sciousness. This is reflected in the idea that the 
study of public administration is sufficiently impor- 
tant and sufficiently autonomous to become a sci- 
ence or discipline in itself. The conception of a 
more or less autonomous science or discipline 
called Public Administration is primarily, if not 
indeed uniquely, an American idea. 
Terminological difficulties. A note on terminol- 
ogy is in order. It is difficult to be either brief or 
accurate—and more difficult to be both—in speak- 
ing of Public Administration in the United States. 
The key terms, such as administration, execution. 
and management, have no precise and agreed 
meanings but rather overlap and conflict, and the 
differences in usage relate not simply to careless- 
ness and accident but to matters of disciplinary 
doctrine and methodological and professional dis- 
pute. Centrally relevant is the fact that the U.S. 
constitution has established a threefold separation 
of institutions and organs, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, yet relates the three in a complicated 
fashion in which each of the three branches has 
functions that in a logic of strict separation would 
belong to the other two; and this general scheme 
of construction is repeated in the constitutions of 
the constituent states. Moreover, the word adminis- 
tration does not occur in the federal constitution. 
Thus the general question of how administration 
(or management) relates to executive as used in 
the constitution—particularly, what institutions 
and persons are to direct and control administra- 
tion—is open to dispute. Students in Public Admin- 
istration have traditionally had and expressed an 
antilegal bias. The preface of the first Public 
Administration textbook explicitly states the thesis 
that “the study of administration should start from 
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the base of management rather than the foundation 
of law” (White 1926). It is vitally necessary to 
understand that the rise of Public Administration 
represented an assertion that the traditional view 
of public administration as simply the application 
of legal rules was quite inadequate. 


The field in the United States 


In the 1950s and 1960s Public Administration 
changed very greatly. But the nature and signifi- 
cance of these changes can only be understood in 
terms of past doctrines and interests. For this it is 
necessary to sketch out the historical and institu- 
tional context for the rise of the discipline. 

The first two general textbooks of Public Admin- 
istration in the United States, written by L. D. 
White and W. F. Willoughby, were published in 
1926 and 1927 respectively. In a sense these signi- 
fied the birth of Public Administration as a disci- 
pline. Before these general textbooks appeared, 
however, there had been several decades of prepara- 
tion. 

Origins. Some of the framers of the U.S. con- 
stitution and some early U.S. political leaders—for 
example, Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jeffer- 
son—gave attention to problems of public adminis- 
tration and wrote on them in ways that foreshad- 
owed later developments. Indeed, there is no sharp 
point in history where the story of Public Adminis- 
tration begins, However, an essay by the then young 
Woodrow Wilson (1887) is often taken as the sym- 
bolic beginning. Certainly it was a remarkable 
essay in its perceptiveness, persuasiveness, and in- 
fluence [see the biography of Witson]. 

Wilson’s basic postulate was that “it is getting 
to be harder to run a constitution than to frame 
one” ([1887] 1953, p. 67). Up to the nineteenth 
century, he noted, the predominant concerns of the 
study of governmental affairs were political philos- 
ophy, constitutional arrangements, and lawmaking. 
However, increasing complexities in economic and 
social life and a concomitant increase in govern- 
mental size and activity were forcing a change of 
emphasis. European countries, he observed, had 
begun taking very seriously the training of civil 
servants and the scientific study of administration. 
The United States should do likewise. In fact, it 
should study European methods, to learn from 
them—taking care in the borrowing of these effi- 
cient means not to borrow their monarchical or 
autocratic ends. The United States should rather 
seek to perfect its republican-democratic constitu- 
tional system through the new science: “There 
should be a science of administration which shall 
seek to straighten the paths of government, to 


make its business less unbusinesslike, to strengthen 
and purify its organization, and to crown its duties 
with dutifulness” (ibid. ). 

The rise of Public Administration as a discipline, 
and the reforms and changes in public administra- 
tion that stimulated it and that it in turn stimulated 
and guided, must be understood in relation to de- 
velopments in national life. Public Administration, 
that is, represented a response to threats to old 
values, an adjustment to new conditions of life, 
As a body of thought and techniques it has been an 
attempt to preserve the essential parts of the repub- 
lican-democratic heritage, conceived and developed 
under comparatively simple rural conditions, under 
the extremely complex conditions posed by a large 
industrial nation, itself situated in an international 
setting of increasing complexity. 

Also important to the rise of Public Administra- 
tion was the rise to self-consciousness of the disci- 
pline of political science, evidenced by the creation 
of the American Political Science Association in 
1903. It is important that almost without exception 
those who might be called the founding fathers of 
Public Administration were trained as political 
scientists (rather than, say, jurists or economists ) 
and tended to view Public Administration as a part 
or subdiscipline of political science. American 
higher education generally—the modern university 
with its professional schools—was developing 
swiftly in these decades. Specialization and expert- 
ise were replacing amateurism in many realms, 
and the development of political science was but 
an aspect of a movement; the other major social 
sciences also were achieving differentiation and 
separate status in the same period. 

The 1920s and 1930s. Public Administration 
acquired certain distinctive characteristics in the 
1920s and 1930s. 

Public Administration as a synthesis. As it 
emerged in the mid-1920s Public Administration 
was a confluence and mixture of three main cur- 
rents. One of these was the movement for govern- 
mental reform, a movement that had been swelling 
for several decades, which sought to purify govern- 
ment and adjust its institutions to the conditions 
of modern, industrial, urban society. The second 
current was scientific management, or what often 
came to be called the “management movement”: 
the attempt, centered in private industrial enter- 
prise but extending out from it, to apply the tech- 
niques of science to solving problems of organizing 
and administering with economy and efficiency. 
The techniques and spirit of scientific management 
began also to pervade governmental administration 
and to influence the thinking of those interested 


in governmental reform and improvement. Its use 
of the increasingly honorific term science, its prom- 
ise to reduce cost and increase efficiency, and its 
aim of replacing ignorance and conflict with knowl- 
edge and harmony were extremely appealing to the 
founding fathers of Public Administration. Scien- 
tific management also influenced Public Adminis- 
tration through the concurrently developing disci- 
pline of business administration. The third current 
was the new discipline of political science, which in- 
herited the political philosophies and governmental 
knowledge of the centuries but was also trying to 
apply science in a new and more rigorous way to 
politics and government, Other influences—foreign 
and domestic—are readily recognizable, but these 
three constitute the essential ingredients. 

The core beliefs. The new Public Administra- 
tion of the 1920s had certain core, orienting beliefs. 
Centrally, its leaders thought of their enterprise as 
an attempt to achieve the republican-democratic 
ends of freedom and equality by making govern- 
ment simultaneously strong and efficient, respon- 
sible and responsive. A program of political reform 
as well as a mere science of administration was 
involved. Against the nineteenth-century idea of 
dividing powers and sharing functions widely 
among the citizenry was posed a new formula, 
necessitated by the need for expertise and by mod- 
ern conditions generally: concentrate power for 
effectiveness and then watch it closely for respon- 
sibility, Indeed, the concentration is as necessary 
for achieving responsibility as for effectiveness; 
for only if the citizen’s task is simplified and he 
knows whom to hold responsible, through his vote 
and by other means, can he make his influence felt. 

In the envisaged reconciliation of “true democ- 
racy” and “true efficiency” one postulate is very 
important, namely, that government is analytically 
divisible into two different functions, or types of 
action: first, to decide; and second, to carry out the 
decision. These two types of action are identified 
with and by the words politics and administration, 
respectively, The role of public opinion, the activ- 
ities of political parties, the functions of legislative 
bodies—these are identified with politics. Here the 
clash of opinion and the conflict of values are in 
order, and science can have only a limited role, 
efficiency a limited meaning. But once a decision is 
authoritatively made and a law enacted, then other 
values and techniques are primarily appropriate; 
this is the realm of administration. For this, econ- 
omy and efficiency are the central criteria, and 
science is the proper method for developing the 
criteria, 

This division of government between politics and 
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administration had many sources—including, 
again, Wilson’s essay—but one especially influen- 
tial book must be mentioned: Frank Goodnow’s 
Politics and Administration (1900), In the idiom 
of that day, Goodnow spoke of the “will of the 
state” and identified politics with the expression 
and administration with the execution of this will. 
The problem of government, as he viewed it, is to 
achieve harmony between the expression of the will 
and its execution, the alternative being conflict or 
paralysis. But while politics should have a certain 
control over administration, it should not extend 
to certain levels and aspects thereof, which em- 
brace “fields of semi-scientific, quasi-judicial and 
quasi-business or commercial activity —work which 
has little if any influence on the expression of the 
true state will” (p. 85). 

Goodnow made recommendations for various re- 
forms to achieve this necessary and desirable, but 
limited, control of administration by politics. Good- 
now himself did not identify politics simply with 
the legislative organs or the lawmaking process, 
nor administration simply with the executive 
branch or the process of law enforcement. How- 
ever, as time passed, the student of public adminis- 
tration tended to identify his subject—and indeed 
himself—with executive institutions and processes 
and to presume that his subject had qualities of 
“hardness” lacking in politics and policy making, 
which made it possible to use science as the central 
method in study and to take efficiency as the cen- 
tral criterion of success in operation. [See the biog- 
raphy of GoopNow.] 

The period of orthodoxy. The expression ortho- 
doxy is now often used with reference to Public 
Administration in the 1920s and 1930s to indicate 
a quality of general agreement and self-assurance. 
To be sure, there were differences of seemingly 
great import among the scholars of the day, but in 
retrospect certain general beliefs and interests pre- 
dominated. 

The early textbooks afford a summary view of 
the interests of the newly founded discipline, The 
most widely used textbook in the period was 
Leonard D. White’s Introduction to the Study of 
Public Administration (1926). In the first edition, 
Chapter 1 is entitled “Administration and the Mod- 
ern State.” Here are set forth some of what have 
been designated above as core beliefs: the impor- 
tance of administration in an increasingly com- 
plex and interdependent society, the necessity for 
efficiency, the possibility and desirability of ap- 
proaching administration scientifically, and so 
forth. 

The second textbook, W. F. Willoughby’s Prin- 
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ciples of Public Administration (1927), differs 
significantly from White's in regard to the consti- 
tutional authority to control public administration: 
White regards the president as the chief adminis- 
trator by constitutional right, whereas Willoughby 
regards Congress as holding the administrative 
power by constitutional right, delegating it to the 
president or other officers at its discretion. In terms 
of subject matter the chief difference lies in the 
fact that Willoughby devotes a large part of his 
book to financial and budgetary aspects of admin- 
istration and has a section as well dealing with 
“matériel”—purchasing, storage, and so forth. 
Textbooks appearing in the 1930s—a revision of 
White, and others—included treatment of govern- 
mental financial—budgetary matters and at least 
touched lightly on “matériel.” 

The word principles in the title of Willoughby's 
book indicates an important doctrinal aspect of the 
older Public Administration that has not yet been 
mentioned: It was customary to speak of “prin- 
ciples of (public) administration.” A principle was 
what one arrived at by proper and diligent study; 
it summed up what had been learned. At the same 
time, it was a guide to good and efficient adminis- 
tration, a light thrown by research and logic on 
present and future problems. 

The core beliefs may now be summarized. Gov- 
ernment is divisible into two functions or proc- 
esses, decision and execution. Making decisions is 
the realm of politics and policy making. It is the 
area in which the processes of democracy are rele- 
vant—expression of opinion, voting, organization 
of political parties, and so forth. Executing deci- 
sions, however, which is the realm of adminis- 
tration, presents other problems and needs other 
criteria. To the processes of administration the 
methods of science, proved so powerful elsewhere, 
are relevant. The criteria here are economy and 
efficiency; and economy can on close analysis be 
viewed as an aspect of efficiency. Through scien- 
tific research of the phenomena of administration 
we can derive principles of administration, which 
simultaneously summarize what we have learned 
and provide formulas for the efficient conduct of 
administration. By this process of analysis and di- 
vision we can reconcile the values of democracy 
with the necessities of efficiency and science in the 
modern world. 

Criticism and transition—the 1940s. Roughly 
speaking, the period of so-called orthodoxy in Pub- 
lic Administration coincided with the years between 
the two world wars, In the 1940s the discipline was 
subjected to searching criticism of its core beliefs, 
and heterodoxy came to replace orthodoxy. The 


criticism and new orienting ideas were clearly fore- 
shadowed in the 1930s. In 1937 a work appeared 
that is commonly regarded as the epitome of ortho- 
doxy, Papers on the Science of Administration, 
edited by Luther H. Gulick and Lyndall Urwick. 
But this work not only represented orthodoxy in its 
most cogent and influential form; it presented 
papers dealing with the psychological dimensions 
of administration, which were to become so im- 
portant in the postwar years. Moreover, in 1936 
there had appeared The Frontiers of Public Admin- 
istration, a series of essays by John M. Gaus, 
Leonard D. White, and Marshall E. Dimock, in 
which these prominent figures of the orthodox 
period introduced points of view later to become 
important. 

Other works of the prewar period criticizing old 
ideas or introducing new could be cited, but World 
War u diverted normal streams of scholarly activ- 
ity, and it was not until the second half of the 
decade of the 1940s that the most influential crit- 
ical works appeared. At the same time, however, it 
should be recognized that the war itself was impor- 
tant in stimulating dissatisfaction with old perspec- 
tives and encouraging new ones. Most of the 
university students and teachers of Public Admin- 
istration either were engaged in some form of 
emergency administrative activity or were in some 
military organization, and they concluded that the 
textbooks of the day did not adequately describe 
organization and administration as they had ex- 
perienced it. 

The critical ideas of the younger students were 
indicated by Robert A. Dahl in 1947, in an essay 
entitled “The Science of Public Administration: 
Three Problems.” The first problem arises from the 
“frequent impossibility of excluding normative con- 
siderations from the problems of public adminis- 
tration” (p. 1), as had been the intent or tendency 
with the politics—administration dichotomy and 
the accompanying focus upon scientific means to 
achieve efficiency. Dahl argued that we must “rec- 
ognize that the study of public administration must 
be founded on some clarification of ends” (p. 3). 
The second problem arises from the “inescapable 
fact that a science of public administration must 
be a study of certain aspects of human behavior” 
(p. 4). He criticized the prevalent tendency to treat 
organization in formal, technical terms and to re- 
gard the human beings that constitute organiza- 
tions more or less as “material.” The study of 
administration must, he argued, embrace the whole 
psychological man and must not presume that man 
is a simple machine responding only and fully to 
goals of self-interest narrowly conceived. The third 


problem concerns the conception of principles of 
administration. The study of Public Administration 
in the United States, he argued, has been too nar- 
row, too parochial. We have hoped, he said, indeed 
presumed, that we were enunciating universal 
principles, but our study has, after all, been limited 
to a few examples in a few national and historical 
settings, and we presume too much. “The study of 
public administration inevitably must become a 
much more broadly based discipline, resting not on 
a narrowly defined knowledge of techniques and 
processes, but rather extending to the varying his- 
torical, sociological, economic and other condition- 
ing factors...” (p. 11). 

Herbert A. Simon’s Administrative Behavior: A 
Study of Decision-making Processes in Administra- 
tive Organization (1947) was probably the most 
important work of the 1940s. It contained a search- 
ing critique of the older Public Administration, 
particularly of its use of “principles.” These so- 
called principles, he observed, are similar to 
maxims of folk wisdom and, in fact, given the loose 
and unscientific way in which they have been de- 
rived and stated, cannot be regarded as more than 
proverbs. 

Administrative Behavior represents the direct 
and vigorous impact on Public Administration of 
the perspectives and methodology associated with 
behavioralism (a movement in the social sciences 
aimed at a higher level of achievement by more 
careful study of actual behavior, using techniques 
whose value has been demonstrated in the physical 
sciences ). 

According to Simon, the founders of the older 
Public Administration failed to appreciate many of 
the rigorous requirements of true scientific method, 
but their fundamental deficiency lay in their lack 
of understanding of the distinctions they had 
drawn, They failed to appreciate that their rough 
separation of politics from administration did not 
preclude a valuational component in many things 
they presumed they were treating scientifically, In 
fact, their principles typically represented a confla- 
tion and a confusion of the two elements of fact 
and value. 

The philosophical-methodological concerns of 
the book and the more purely substantive materials 
(on such subjects as communication and author- 
ity) are joined centrally through the concept of 
decision making: “If any ‘theory’ is involved, it is 
that decision-making is the heart of administration, 
and that the vocabulary of administrative theory 
must be derived from the logic and psychology of 
human choice” (Simon [1947] 1961, p. xiv). As for 
the psychology of human choice, Simon selected 
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what seemed to him relevant theories from psy- 
chology and various social sciences. 

Administrative Behavior was paradoxically a 
radical and a conservative work with respect to 
Public Administration. It was radical in its rejec- 
tion of the politics—administration dichotomy and 
the simultaneous injection of the perspective of 
logical positivism in approaching questions of 
policy making and the relation of means and ends, 
in its proposal to adopt what was becoming a very 
fashionable term and set of concepts in the social 
sciences, decision making, into Public Administra- 
tion; and in its insistence that standards of scien- 
tific rigor in Public Administration be sharply 
raised, At the same time, Administrative Behavior 
was faithful to some essential beliefs of the older 
Public Administration. At a time when its claim 
to be a science was under attack as pretentious, 
Simon argued forcefully that administrative phe- 
nomena are indeed the proper subjects of scientific 
study—if properly conceived and executed. At a 
time when the concept of efficiency was under crit- 
icism as too narrow and unimaginative a criterion, 
he carefully defined and refined the concept, made 
a distinction between pure and practical sciences, 
and argued that efficiency is a proper criterion as 
applied to the factual aspects of a practical science 
of administration. Even the sharp distinction be- 
tween fact and value, while a much more subtle 
matter than the distinction between politics and 
administration, resembles the latter in the formal 
sense that it is a sweeping twofold division of the 
universe of administrative phenomena. 

Main currents of recent years. Since the crit- 
ical analyses of the 1940s, Public Administration 
as a discipline has lacked the self-confidence and 
coherence of the interwar period. Various ap- 
proaches or emphases have competed, but none has 
succeeded in winning the general acceptance of 
scholars identified with the discipline. No new 
synthesis has been achieved; no new orthodoxy has 
replaced the old. In general, Public Administration 
has grown tremendously in the sense of accepting 
data, concepts, and perspectives from many 
sources, chiefly the various social sciences; but it 
has discarded little, and no organizing framework 
into which everything will fit has been achieved— 
or, if achieved, has not been recognized and ac- 
cepted as such. There are several major currents 
and emphases, but these often overlap and mingle 
and, while separated for purposes of discussion, are 
not necessarily separated in particular books, 
courses of study, and so forth. 

Continuation of the traditional. First, it should 
be noted that although the 1940s undoubtedly mark 
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a period of criticism and even rejection of the dis- 
cipline as it emerged in the interwar period, still 
there has been much continuity with the older 
Public Administration. Scholars and teachers have 
naturally varied in their rejection of the traditional 
and their acceptance of the new, New data and 
concepts were added to the old; traditional points 
of view were presented—but qualified and criti- 
cized. Most teachers, for example, would present 
the organization theory of the 1930s because of its 
wide acceptance and practical importance, what- 
ever criticism they might make or whatever other 
concepts of organization they might introduce in 
addition. No teacher would speak confidently of 
principles of administration. Still, faced with teach- 
ing students interested in careers in public admin- 
istration, he would likely find himself falling back 
upon some of the “managerial,” efficiency-oriented 
attitudes and materials of his predecessors. 

Politics and policy making. The belief that the 
practice of administration is a technical problem 
focused upon efficiency in operation was character- 
istic of the older Public Administration. The lead- 
ing students and writers of the postwar period 
have adopted sharply different attitudes—whatever 
their other differences—on this matter. It has been 
generally agreed that while the phenomena of pol- 
ities and the amount of policy making may decrease 
as one moves from the top of an administrative 
agency to its bottom, or into some of the technical 
processes or functions, still they are generally pres- 
ent in significant degree; and at the level of chief 
executive or top management, where so much in- 
terest is focused, they are important matters 
indeed. 

The results of this recognition have manifested 
themselves in a variety of approaches. For exam- 
ple, Simon's decision-making schema attempts to 
include the valuational as well as the factual. Some 
writers, for example Paul H. Appleby (1952), have 
written searchingly on the interaction of politics 
and administration in a democracy. Some, for ex- 
ample Norton E. Long (1962), have concentrated 
more sharply on politics-in-administration, on the 
power factor in administration. Some, for example 
Emmette Redford (1958), have reflected on how 
the ethical or public-policy component is brought 
to bear on the technical component. 

Development of a case method. One important 
development of the postwar period, closely related 
to the abandonment of the politics—administration 
dichotomy, has been the development of a case 
method of study and teaching. There had, indeed, 
been case programs earlier, but in the mid-1940s at 


Harvard University there were new beginnings and 
a development of new objectives and new tech- 
niques. An interuniversity program followed the 
Harvard initiative, and since 1951 the enterprise, 
further expanded, has operated under the title 
Inter-University Case Program. 

Essentially, those who developed the new case 
style and format were dissatisfied with older Public 
Administration as doctrinaire and limited, failing 
to present and deal adequately with real public 
administration. As developed, the case is a narra- 
tive, an account of a particular, real administrative 
episode, as written after the events from informa- 
tion gathered from all possible sources. The per- 
spective of the writer might be characterized as 
“interested but impartial observer,” but he often 
tries to re-create the perspective of an important 
participant (or participants) in the episode—a 
man in a situation having to make a decision. 
There is an effort to present the “entire situation,” 
i.e., everything that is relevant to the decision; and 
the emphasis is more on personal interaction, pol- 
itics, and policy making than on technical factors. 

The production of such cases has been and con- 
tinues to be a major enterprise of the group of 
scholars who produce much of the literature in the 
field. Since in an important sense the focus in case 
writing is decision making, this might seem to join 
them to, or at least bring them into relationship 
with, Simon’s proposal to center the study of ad- 
ministration on decision making. In fact, however, 
serious philosophical—methodological differences 
have separated the two despite the formal use of 
the same term. 

“Human relations,” psychology, sociology. In 
the late 1920s a series of famous experiments fo- 
cusing upon work groups was carried out at the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company 
(see Roethlisberger & Dickson 1939). The impact 
of these experiments was very great on both the 
study of business administration and that of public 
administration, though in the case of the latter the 
full effect was not felt until the postwar period. 

The Hawthorne experiments demonstrated not 
only the limitations of the scientific-management 
approach to increased efficiency by concentration 
upon monetary rewards and the physical aspects 
of the work situation but also the importance of 
psychological and, more broadly, social factors. 
The Hawthorne experiments signaled a vogue: the 
“human relations” approach to management. More 
recently, this term has lost its appeal, as associated 
with certain excesses and naivete. However, the 
human relations movement set in train a vast 


amount of serious scientific research on the psycho- 
sociological aspects of work and administration 
[see INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS]. 

The questions to which psychological research is 
directed are, for example: What is morale, what 
factors affect it, and how is it related to work 
effectiveness? How do factors in a worker's percep- 
tions and attitudes relate to the stimuli in the work 
situation? What factors affect the formation of 
face-to-face work groups, and what is their signifi- 
cance in administration? How does informal group 
life generally relate to the formal organization 
structure and to the official organizational goals? 
What are the factors involved in the phenomenon 
of leadership, and how do they relate to the impor- 
tant matter of authority? What makes for conflict, 
what for cooperation, between groups or organiza- 
tions? [See LEADERSHIP.] 

Research in administration by sociologists has 
become increasingly important during the postwar 
period. Only a small part of this research has taken 
public organizations as its focus, but this part has 
a high scientific relevance; and all of it has a high 
potential relevance. Sociology has brought many 
and varied concepts to administration, but most 
have clustered about the term bureaucracy, an ideal 
type set forth by Max Weber. The research findings 
of sociology have less obvious relevance to immedi- 
ate problems of efficiency than do those of psychol- 
ogy, but the range of interests and techniques em- 
braced may hold greater promise for coping with 
organizational problems as they relate to the whole 
of society. [See BuREAucRACY.] In general, how- 
ever, Public Administration stands to benefit from 
the research interests and techniques of both psy- 
chology and sociology. 

Theory of organization. In recent years there 
has been great scholarly and scientific interest in 
organization, and a resultant outpouring of essays, 
books, and research reports designated by the term 
theory of organization. It is the view of some that 
organization itself, as a widespread social phenom- 
enon, warrants the full concentration of many 
students, There is a widely held belief that there 
are universals in organizational behavior, that or- 
ganization can be studied simply as organization, 
with a resulting body of valid theory of general 
applicability. One group of students, identified with 
general systems theory, conceives of human organ- 
ization as but a type or representative of a still more 
general phenomenon: systems ( which may be bio- 
logical or physical as well as social) [see SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS]. 

Some students of public administration are con- 
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tributing to theory of organization; others, not iden- 
tified with Public Administration, focus their re- 
search effort on public organizations. To the extent 
that there may be universals of organization, they 
are by definition relevant to public organizations. 
In any event, theory of organization is one of the 
very active areas of contemporary social science 
related to and contributing to Public Administra- 
tion. [See ORGANIZATIONS.] 

Comparative Public Administration. Within 
Public Administration proper, perhaps the area of 
greatest current scholarly activity—and some 
would say of greatest promise—is the comparative 
study of public administration. This interest grows 
out of the fact that, beginning with World War 11, 
continuing into the postwar military occupations, 
and accelerating with the many technical assist- 
ance programs of the United States, the United 
Nations, and private foundations, American stu- 
dents and teachers of Public Administration by the 
hundreds have found themselves engaged in pro- 
fessional work in foreign lands. This exposure to 
foreign, often non-Western, governmental systems 
and cultures has stimulated a sense of “compara- 
tiveness” in general, and in particular raised ques- 
tions either about the appropriateness or the sheer 
possibility of transferring familiar administrative 
devices or applying what had been presumed to be 
good or scientific principles of administration. 

The comparative study of administrative systems 
parallels the comparative study of political systems 
—comparative politics. Both movements are char- 
acterized by the comparative youth of their partici- 
pants, by a general commitment to the outlooks 
identified with behavioralism, by an effort to be in- 
terdisciplinary in interests and techniques, and by 
an effort to arrive at concepts, formulas, and theo- 
ries that are truly universal, bridging and embrac- 
ing all cultures. [See POLITICS, COMPARATIVE.] 

New technologies and techniques. Recent years 
have seen the rapid development of various physi- 
cal devices of significance for administration and 
a parallel development of various systems of logical 
thought applicable to the practice of, and to re- 
search on, administration. The former include a 
range of new machines, mostly electronic, that 
greatly extend the range of—or replace—the hand 
and, particularly, the brain. These devices, of which 
the electronic computer in its various forms is the 
best known, perform certain work, particularly the 
storage, retrieval, and manipulation of data and 
the making of complex calculations, with such 
speed and accuracy that they open up a new range 
of human experience and potentialities. The sys- 
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tems of logical thought that have been newly de- 
veloped for or applied in administration include 
certain branches of mathematics and certain quasi- 
mathematical systems of precise statement and 
reasoning. 

The effect of these developments is to open new 
and enlarged opportunities for increasing adminis- 
trative efficiency and rationality—both directly, 
through application of what is already known or 
already exists, and indirectly, through opening op- 
portunities for new types of research on problems 
of organization and management. An example of 
direct application is operations research, which 
combines various specialized competences to ana- 
lyze systems and solve problems. Developed in 
World War n as a technique for attacking certain 
problems in military strategy and logistics, opera- 
tions research is now a speciality with an independ- 
ent professional organization. Simulation is an ex- 
ample of the expanded potentialities for research. 
The new physical inventions, plus new or improved 
systems of logical thought, permit an unprece- 
dented type and scale of simulation. Certain ad- 
ministrative situations (for example, decision- 
making problems) can be reproduced (simulated ) 
in their essentials, thus helping to solve a perennial 
problem of social science: how to control and re- 
peat experiments. [See OPERATIONS RESEARCH; 
SIMULATION. ] 

Many of these machines, logical systems, and 
what might be called social technologies, such as 
Operations research, are now used in various 
branches of public administration; in some 
branches, such as military logistics and tax admin- 
istration, they are widely used. On the whole, how- 
ever, their development and use tends to center in 
business administration and schools of business 
administration. Perhaps, on the whole, they are 
more applicable (both presently and potentially) 
to business administration than to public adminis- 
tration, Nevertheless, increased knowledge about 
and use of them is on the agenda of Public Admin- 
istration. 


The field outside the United States 


As indicated above, wherever there is govern- 
ment there is public administration, but Public 
Administration—in the sense of a more or less 
autonomous discipline of alleged general applica- 
bility—was conceived and developed in the United 
States and is still strongly identified with its place 
of origin and greatest acceptance. This is not to 
assert, however, that in countries in which the 
American idea and content of Public Administra- 
tion is not accepted the matter of training for pub- 


lic administration is not taken seriously or that 
there may not be an application of science to the 
conduct of public administration. 

Training for performance of some function in 
the governmental bureaucracy is a prime object of 
the system of public education of any country, in 
some cases nearly the sole object. In all advanced 
countries there is also some sort of special or dif- 
ferentiated training conceived as preparation for 
the positions of greatest responsibility and power in 
public administration—although other factors, 
such as social class, wealth, party membership, 
ideological purity, and religion, obviously are likely 
to enter in as selective criteria. In ancient China, 
as in modern Great Britain, for example, the regu- 
lar and officially preferred training for high admin- 
istrative positions was a humanistic education. 

The most commonly accepted and approved 
training for high position, however, has been law 
(at least after and apart from training in military 
pursuits, for military organization is often the train- 
ing ground for, and a source of supply of, govern- 
mental administrators for civil as well as military 
functions, especially in preindustrial societies). 
Presumably, this practice grows naturally from the 
fact that the making and enforcement of law are 
close to the heart of government; and in widely 
separated times and places people who know the 
law and have had their minds sharpened in its 
study have occupied the highest positions. In Anglo- 
American countries of the common law, though 
there is an important private quality in law, there 
has been a notable amount of this phenomenon; 
and in continental Europe, with its more immediate 
Roman background and its civil-law experience, 
where law is more strongly identified with the idea 
of the state, the predominant approach to prepara- 
tion for high position is through study of law and 
jurisprudence, more particularly, that branch or 
aspect of the law identified as administrative law. 
This is not to say, again, that law and only law in 
a technical and formal sense is all that is taught 
and regarded as important. While in some situa- 
tions it is substantially true that public administra- 
tion is deemed to start and end with a reading and 
application of the book of detailed legal regulations, 
in some countries and in some courses of study law 
is deemed to be only a framework and is supple- 
mented by other materials, including not only those 
from accepted social sciences (particularly eco- 
nomics), but perhaps from the “management sci- 
ence” around which Public Administration is 
formed. 

Considerable discussion has taken place during 
the past generation between American and Conti- 
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nental students on the question whether it is more 
correct and fruitful to think and speak in terms of 
an administrative science or the administrative 
sciences, The American point of view has been that 
it is proper to speak of a science of administration, 
or a science of public administration (though the 
implications of these two expressions are rather 
different). Continental students, while willing to 
concede the importance of administration, have 
tended to see it rather as a place or process in 
which various disciplines or sciences closely inter- 
relate, 

To some extent, this controversy reflects a for- 
mal rather than a substantive difference: curricu- 
lums prescribed by the two camps for the training 
of public administrators might be very similar—for 
example, both might include sociology and eco- 
nomics, and perhaps administrative law and social 
psychology as well. At some point, however, there 
would likely come a parting of the ways, with the 
Europeans less likely than the Americans to include 
materials relating to “management science,” more 
insistent upon materials closely related to their 
national experiences and traditions, particularly in 
regard to law. 

The communist countries share the Continental 
legal approach to the study and practice of public 
administration, though their heritage was in large 
part through the “second Rome” of Byzantium. This 
approach remains very strong, although the insti- 
tutions and theories of communism make for im- 
portant differences in public administration, and 
there are other influences, for example, the fact 
that some of the spirit and techniques of scientific 
management have been absorbed into communist 
administration. 


Trends, problems, and prospects 


A review of the present situation in Public Ad- 
ministration should note some factors pertaining to 
the conduct and direction of public affairs in the 
United States that presumably will, or should, re- 
late importantly to the development of the disci- 
pline—to the allocation of intellectual resources 
and the development of doctrines. 

One factor is a continuing gradual increase in 
both the absolute and relative number of public 
employees. Approximately one in eight employed 
civilian persons is publicly employed, and while 
large numbers of these (publicly employed teachers, 
for example) are engaged in “line” functions, with 
little administrative responsibility, still the increase 
in numbers creates a growing problem in public 
administration: the increase in scale itself poses 
new problems for those who administer and teach 
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administrators, and the problems are intensified by 
an increasingly complex technology and an increas- 
ingly complex society. For example, to the extent 
that functions become more differentiated, and spe- 
cialization and professionalization more advanced, 
in such fields as health, welfare, and education, the 
problem is posed of where and how the teaching of 
administration of such functions should take place. 
This is a problem of physical location and organi- 
zational arrangements; but it is also a problem in 
the evolution of science, or at least doctrine, posing 
the theoretical question whether administration is 
a “universal,” and the practical one whether it 
should be taught “in general” or as related to the 
content of the various fields. [See ADMINISTRATION; 
CIVIL SERVICE.) 

Other factors concern changes and trends in 
public administration. In its origins Public Admin- 
istration was concerned with certain problems of 
reform, conceptualized as problems in honesty and 
competence, and with such problems as departmen- 
talization, executive control, and staff services, in 
which efficiency and economy were prime con- 
cerns. There has been much change and addition: 
human relations, communications, and so forth. 
But it is questionable whether recent and contem- 
porary interests are as responsive as they should be 
to the content and direction of present governmen- 
tal activities. Taking money as the measure, we 
might say that Public Administration pays rela- 
tively slight attention to two areas that represent 
more than half of public administration, namely, 
education and defense. Other important develop- 
ments are inadequately represented in current 
professional attention; for example, the urban- 
metropolitan revolution in American life; the tre- 
mendous expansion of “government by contract and 
grant,” which has blurred the lines between the 
public and private sectors and between the federal 
and state spheres; and the rise of scientific research 
to the status of a pre-eminent national concern, a 
rise in which government at every level is involved 
in ways that lack even simple description and ele- 
mentary understanding. 

Public Administration since the 1940s obviously 
presents a spectacle of travail and transition, of 
controversy and confusion. The questions now are 
posed: Is Public Administration properly regarded 
as a discipline? Will it continue to be spelled with 
capital letters in connection with the organization 
of the intellectual life of the social sciences into cur- 
riculums, departments, professional societies, and 
so forth? The answer to the first of these questions 
is both a matter of definition and a matter of the 
unknowns of the future. The answer to the second 
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is very probably positive: Public Administration as 
an organizing concept will continue and probably 
grow in importance, although there is presently 
discernible some tendency to merge its activities 
and interests with related activities and interests 
under the broader term public affairs. 

If discipline is defined very strictly as an intellec- 
tual enterprise with a body of consistent and agreed 
theory, then Public Administration is not a disci- 
pline and almost certainly will not become one. But 
few if any social sciences, or branches or disci- 
plines thereof, fit this description. Indeed, few if 
any of the physical sciences do. If discipline is 
defined in terms of what has been called a core of 
unifying beliefs, then it is quite possible that in the 
future one of the now competing perspectives will 
achieve dominance, or a new synthesis will be 
achieved. Meanwhile, however, it should be empha- 
sized both that there is no agreement on what con- 
stitutes a discipline and that intellectual progress 
does not await tidy definitions and agreements of 
opinion. 

In regard to the question whether Public Admin- 
istration will continue as an organizing concept, 
present trends indicate that its extent and impor- 
tance, at least in the United States, will almost cer- 
tainly increase. Concomitantly, there will certainly 
continue to be an increase in the complexity and 
difficulty of the problems of public administration 
in an increasingly complex society and a multipli- 
cation of new sciences and technologies bearing 
upon the processes and problems of administration, 
as well as continued advances in the old. There is 
likely to be more, not less, attention to the problems 
of organizing knowledge to bring it to bear on pub- 
lic administration as well as more, not less, train- 
ing for and in public administration; and Public 
Administration will probably provide the organiz- 
ing framework and the usual name for the central 
aspects of these enterprises. 

We may achieve more clarity of concepts, more 
agreement among opposing schools of thought, or 
even a new synthesis; but it is clear that the value 
of Public Administration for designation of a focus 
of inquiry and activity, for the organization of re- 
search and instruction, does not depend on these 
eventualities. In fact, at the present stage of devel- 
opment, it may be better to regard Public Adminis- 
tration not as a single “thing,” but as the customary 
and accepted collective term to designate a focus 
of interest and activity, in the way that the plural 
term the administrative sciences is used in Europe 
for a similar (but not identical) purpose. So used, 
it is analogous to engineering and medicine in indi- 


cating a unifying focus for a wide array of sciences 
and technologies. 

The recent history of Public Administration, and 
its present problems and opportunities, should be 
viewed from the perspective of the rejection in the 
1940s of the division of politics and administration. 
That the political process reaches deeply into pub- 
lic administration and that the making of public 
policy is an important activity of public administra- 
tion have since been all but universally recognized. 
But the response has been varied: there is still no 
general agreement on what conclusions follow, 
what the methodological implications are, what 
lines of inquiry are indicated as most appropriate 
and fruitful, what the implications are for pro- 
grams of education and training. The discipline is 
presently trying to find its way through the tangle 
of issues. Many of the issues are posed in putative 
dichotomies and verbal antinomies: politics and 
administration, political science and Public Admin- 
istration, science and art, pure science and prac- 
tical science, fact and value, prescription and 
description, administrative science and administra- 
tive sciences, diversity and similarity, absolutism 
and relativism, universality and uniqueness, gen- 
erality and concreteness. Whether in general or in 
any particular case the dichotomies are properly 
conceived, the antinomies properly opposed, is 
questionable, and they undoubtedly present 2 
tangled skein to the student. In the last analysis, 
however, it must be universally conceded that im- 
portant problems are involved. 

The two most important immediate responses to 
the rejection of a separation between politics and 
administration were the application of the case 
method to the study of public administration and 
the reformulation presented in Simon’s Administra- 
tive Behavior. These two responses were rather 
near the opposite ends of the spectrum of method- 
ological possibilities. 

The case approach has been motivated by a com- 
mitment to the objectives and methods of the social 
sciences, to be sure, but it has been shaped also 
by a considerable sensitivity to traditional concerns 
of the humanities and by a practical interest in 
pedagogy as against research. It sought the truth 
about administration by trying, dispassionately and 
painstakingly, to tell the story about what takes 
place in administration, in actual events, in con- 
text, and in all relevant dimensions. A large num- 
ber of the abler students of the postwar generation 
in Public Administration were attracted to the case 
approach, and it continues to be of major impor- 
tance. 


The reformulation set forth in Administrative 
Behavior did not, paradoxically, attract many stu- 
dents in Public Administration—to whom it was 
presumably addressed—but it was and is highly 
regarded by students of business administration 
and apparently has been very influential in re- 
search in that field. Simply put, students in Public 
Administration were inclined to feel that Simon’s 
work did not describe the world of public admin- 
istration as they had experienced and observed it. 
To a generation emancipated from the politics— 
administration dichotomy, Simon’s separation of 
fact and value seemed but another artificial divi- 
sion of the universe into two realms. Simon’s com- 
mitment to a “hard” interpretation of social science, 
his philosophical and methodological program, 
were unappealing. However, younger students, 
more familiar with and affected by behavioralism, 
probably find the formulations more meaningful 
and appealing, and it is possible that the work thus 
may have a delayed, direct impact on the discipline, 
in addition to the indirect influence that it has 
already exercised. 

The most significant development in Public Ad- 
ministration, currently engaging the attention and 
energies of a large number of students both young 
and mature, is the focusing of attention on com- 
parative public administration and the related prob- 
lems of “development administration.” This atten- 
tion grows out of personal experience, is related 
importantly to world-wide developments that are 
likely to continue, and is addressed to a wide spec- 
trum of interests from concrete policy questions 
to the abstractions of the pure social sciences. [See 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; see also FOREIGN AID.] 

For the most part, it is the younger students in 
Public Administration who are active in the com- 
parative movement, and certainly it is they who 
are chiefly interested in the theoretical-scientific 
questions. For the most part and in a general sense 
these younger students are behaviorally oriented; 
they are knowledgeable about and have a concern 
with the central problems of the social sciences. 
But the paradox noted above is further exemplified: 
They are not especially attracted by the formula- 
tions and interests of Simon, but find their inspira- 
tion, models, and techniques in other parts of the 
contemporary social sciences, most notably in the 
companion movement in political science—com- 
parative politics—and in sociology. 

From the point of view of the scientific study of 
public administration, the course of future develop- 
ments would seem to rest in large measure on the 
Tespective futures of the comparative public ad- 
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ministration movement and the administrative 
science point of view. By the latter is meant the 
outlook and research interests (including but not 
limited to those of Simon) that are identified in a 
general way with business administration: in a 
general way they grow out of the old scientific- 
management movement as modified by the Haw- 
thorne studies; are strongly oriented historically 
toward efficiency and currently toward the related, 
but broader, “rationality” (or the even broader de- 
cision-making schema); make considerable use of 
mathematics; include but are not limited to the 
new technologies and techniques discussed above; 
and aspire to a science of administration in every 
essential way as scientific as current physical sci- 
ence. Administrative science as an approach or 
movement is closely joined with, but still distin- 
guishable from, the theory-of-organizations move- 
ment. Both movements—particularly the theory of 
organizations—are sometimes concerned with 
“comparativeness” in some aspect, but their con- 
cern is largely with intracultural, not intercultural 
comparison. 

In the broadest sense, the future of Public Ad- 
ministration is engaged with the future of political 
science, on the one hand, and with administrative 
science, on the other. It has, from its beginnings, 
represented a joining of certain interests of politi- 
cal science with the “management” movement; and 
it still does, granted all the additional factors, the 
new developments, the broadened spectra. What 
meaning and importance will be given to the 
Public in Public Administration, whether it will 
evaporate or remain significant, perhaps even be- 
come more significant, will depend in large part 
on what developments take place in political sci- 
ence and in the social sciences—indeed in con- 
temporary thought—as a whole. 

Dwicut WALDO 


[Directly related are the entries ADMINISTRATION; 
CIVIL SERVICE; DECISION MAKING; INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION, article on ADMINISTRATION; POWER; 
PUBLIC POLICY. Other relevant material may be 
found in BUREAUCRACY; GOVERNMENT; Law; OR- 
GANIZATIONS; POLITICAL SCIENCE.) 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

See MEDICAL CARE; PLANNING, SOCIAL, article 
On WELFARE PLANNING; SOCIAL PROBLEMS; SOCIAL 
WORK; WELFARE STATE. 


PUBLIC DEBT 
See DEBT, PUBLIC. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 
See NATIONALIZATION. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 


In dealing with the theory of public expendi- 
tures, two approaches may be taken. We may take 
a normative view and explore the role that public 
expenditures should play in an efficiently function- 
ing economy. Or we may examine the sociology oF 
politics of fiscal behavior, explaining the forces 
that determine actual expenditure policy in the 


prevailing historical and institutional context. This 
essay is directed largely to the normative question, 
attention being given in turn to three major aspects 
of expenditure policy—the allocation, distribution, 
and stabilization functions. In conclusion, brief 
consideration is given to fiscal sociology or politics. 


Allocation function 


The central issue in the theory of public expendi- 
tures, and, indeed, in the theory of public finance, 
is how to determine the proper level and pattern 
of public services. Putting it differently, the ques- 
tion is how available resources should be divided 
between the satisfaction of “private” and of “social” 
wants. Looked at as an economic problem, this 
immediately poses a second issue. If resources are 
to be used for public services or for the satisfaction 
of social wants, which private services or satisfac- 
tions are to be forgone? As public services must 
be justified in terms of their opportunity cost, the 
theory of expenditure-making cannot be separated 
from the theory of expenditure-financing. Basically, 
the theory of public expenditures and the theory 
of taxation are but different sides of the same coin. 

Attempts at dealing with this problem have a 
long and frustrating history. Adam Smith, in Book v 
of The Wealth of Nations, squarely addressed him- 
self to both its aspects. Certain services, so he 
argued, must be provided by the state, including 
the upkeep of the sovereign, defense, some phases 
of education, and certain public works that require 
too much capital or are too distant in their payoff 
to be undertaken privately. The finance in turn 
should be provided through taxes levied so that all 
will contribute “as nearly as possible in proportion 
to their respective abilities; that is, in proportion to 
the revenue which they respectively enjoy under 
the protection of the state” (Smith 1776, vol. 2, 
p. 307 in 1910 edition). Ingeniously embedded in 
a single formula, this rule contains the roots of 
both the “ability to pay” and the “benefit” theory, 
the two approaches that were to provide the major 
strands of future discussion. 

The ability-to-pay doctrine became the dominant 
view among British writers. It was reformulated by 
J. S. Mill in 1848 in terms of equality of sacrifice, 
translated by Edgeworth in 1897 into a requirement 
of least total sacrifice, and refined by Pigou in 1928 
into a choice between equality of absolute, propor- 
tional, or marginal sacrifice. As a doctrine, it was 
attractive both to social reformers, who looked upon 
it as an instrument of income equalization, and to 
conservatives, who shied away from the more posi- 
tive view of public expenditures embedded in the 
benefit approach. 
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Notwithstanding its wide and sustained popu- 
larity, the ability-to-pay approach has severe short- 
comings. By its very nature, it deals with taxation 
only and fails to establish a link between the tax 
and the expenditure sides of the budget problem. 
At best, it can determine how a given tax total is to 
be distributed among various taxpayers, independ- 
ently of the budget composition. And even this 
achievement, unsatisfactory as it is because the 
crucial problem of opportunity cost is neglected, 
has become increasingly dubious. 

The determination of equal sacrifices involves 
direct interpersonal utility comparisons. Such com- 
parisons, which were the foundation of welfare eco- 
nomics up to the 1930s, were discarded thereafter 
as lacking operational content. The new formula- 
tion, by which there is a gain in total welfare only 
if A's position is improved without worsening B's, 
overcomes this difficulty but is also much more 
limited in application. In particular, it is inherently 
useless in dealing with distributional problems. If 
this new formulation is accepted, the ability-to-pay 
concept merely survives as a reflection of what is 
considered a socially desirable distribution of in- 
come; and once this view is taken, there is no 
reason why the scope of redistribution should be 
limited to the financing of public expenditures on 
goods and services, rather than including transfers 
as well. [See WELFARE ECONOMICS. | 

The benefit approach, from the beginning, had 
the advantage of linking the revenue and expendi- 
ture sides of the budget problem. The question, 
however, is whether these individual gains can be 
measured, since otherwise the benefit principle 
lacks operational meaning. A first answer was given 
by Smith’s hypothesis that the essential service 
of government is protection and that the value of 
protection received may be measured in terms of 
income. This protection version of the benefit ap- 
proach was subsequently adopted by many Con- 
tinental writers. In many instances, it provided a 
vehicle for imposing severe limits on the scope of 
budget activity, and through most of the nineteenth 
century the benefit discussion fell far short of its 
inherent possibilities. 

These possibilities, indeed, did not become ap- 
parent until the close of the century when the then 
new economics of marginal utility calculus came 
to be applied to the problems of public finance. 

The participants in this debate included Sax in 
1887, Pantaleoni in 1883, Mazzolo in 1890, Viti 
de Marco in 1928, and many others; but the most 
important contribution, from the modern point of 
view, was made by Wicksell (1896). This was fol- 
lowed by the subsequent elaboration of his work 
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by Erik Lindahl in 1910 and 1919 (see Musgrave & 
Peacock 1958 for excerpts from these writers). 

Wicksell began with the assumption that there 
exists a “proper” distribution of income, holding 
that otherwise there can be no just determination 
of tax shares. Voters are then called upon to vote 
on various budget proposals, including a wide range 
of tax—expenditure combinations. For an expendi- 
ture plan to be passed, it should be paired with a 
financing plan so that it receives unanimous accept- 
ance or, at least, acceptance by a substantial major- 
ity vote. With remarkable intuition, Wicksell thus 
advanced a solution under which the budget plan 
results in a gain in welfare, even as judged by the 
severe standards of modern welfare economics. 

It is important to note that the approach of these 
writers takes a strictly individualistic view of social 
wants. Social wants, along with private wants, are 
included in the preference system of the individual, 
and social no less than private wants should be 
satisfied in accordance with the sovereign choice 
of consumers. But if there is no difference in the 
psychology of private and of social wants, why need 
the distinction be drawn? And if private wants are 
satisfied through the market, why cannot the same 
be done for social wants, i.e., why is a public 
budget needed? 

The answer is that there is an important dif- 
ference; but it is technical, not psychological. In 
the extreme case of a purely social want—or a 
purely social good provided to satisfy such a want 
—we are dealing with a good whose benefits are 
altogether “external,” that is, they are not limited 
to any particular consumer. This has two important 
implications that explain why social wants cannot 
be satisfied through the market mechanism but 
must be provided for through the budget process. 

First of all, note that the nature of social goods 
is such that all consumers are confronted with 
more or less the same quantity supplied. The ben- 
efits of national defense accrue to all citizens, and 
smog removal helps everyone in the area. While 
individual consumers may purchase private goods 
in whatever particular amounts they find suitable, 
all must purchase more or less the same amount 
of public goods. Assuming two taxpaying consum- 
ers A and B, A’s demand schedule together with 
the total cost schedule for public services will de- 
termine the price at which the service is available 
to B, and B’s demand schedule will, in turn, deter- 
mine the price to A. According to Lindahl, the 
optimal supply of public services and the determi- 
nation of proper cost shares is arrived at where 
both demand schedules intersect. This is the point 


at which both A and B agree on the amount of 
public services which they prefer, given the under- 
lying cost distribution. Following Bowen’s version 
(1948) of a similar view, total demand is deter- 
mined by adding individual demand schedules ver- 
tically (as distinct from horizontally for the case 
of private goods). Output is determined by the in- 
tersection of the total demand and supply sched- 
ules; and the offer-price indicated by each demand 
schedule indicates the proper cost shares of the 
various demands. Thus the determination of ex- 
penditure level and tax-price is again seen as pro- 
ceeding analogously to that of market supply and 
market price for private goods. 

Restating the argument in terms of general wel- 
fare theory, Samuelson (1954) defined a social 
good as one the consumption of which by A does 
not reduce its availability for consumption by B. 
Because of this “joint consumption” feature, the 
condition of Pareto optimality for the social good 
is shown to differ from that for the private good. 
Assuming preferences to be revealed, a planner 
may determine a set of Pareto-optimal solutions, 
involving various divisions of total output between 
social and private goods, and distributions of pri- 
vate goods between A and B. While the Lindahl 
solution gives one such point on the utility frontier, 
it is not the only one, The choice among the points 
on the frontier becomes a distributional issue, to 
be decided in the context of a general social wel- 
fare function. At the same time, the Lindahl solu- 
tion has certain unique characteristics (analogous 
treatment of social and private goods from the 
point of view of the consumer) that render it espe- 
cially attractive. 

Second, note that this formulation, although 
complex enough, greatly oversimplifies the prob- 
lem, It assumes that true consumer preferences are, 
or will be, revealed readily through the voting proc- 
ess. This assumption is unrealistic. In the case of 
private wants, a consumer must pay at the counter 
if he wishes to purchase the requisite private good; 
and in competing with other consumers for the 
supply of such goods, he is forced to reveal his 
preferences. The market, as it were, functions as 
an auction system. In the case of social wants the 
situation differs. A consumer may enjoy the supply 
of social goods without having to qualify by paying 
at a counter. This being the case, he is not induced 
to bid for such services. But cannot this difficulty 
be overcome by having the budget office issue a 
bill and enforce payment? Unfortunately, this is 
no solution. The real difficulty lies not in enforcing 
payment of taxes once they are properly deter- 


mined, but rather in determining what and how 
much should be spent, and how much particular 
individuals should be called upon to contribute. 

In order to induce revelation of consumer pref- 
erences, a political voting process is needed, paral- 
lel in function to the private voting (bidding) 
process in the market. The complication arises be- 
cause—unlike the case of market bidding—voters 
(consumers) cannot be simply assumed to record 
their true preferences. Since any particular indi- 
vidual cannot be excluded from the enjoyment of 
social goods, he will be tempted to understate his 
true preferences. If the number of voters (con- 
sumers) is large, the effect of any one contribution 
on the total supply of social goods will be negligible. 
If the number of voters is small, collusion and 
imperfections (analogous to interference with com- 
petition in the private market) will develop. Strat- 
egy will enter, and the result will differ from that 
which would be obtained under the above solution 
in which true preferences were revealed. 

A dilemma arises because the type of voting 
mechanism (for example, point voting) best de- 
signed to give efficient results in the absence of 
strategy also lends itself most to abuse by strategy; 
whereas a system less sensitive to strategy (for 
example, a crude majority vote) does not permit 
the voter to record the degrees of intensity of his 
preferences required for an efficient solution. It is 
thus left to the “art” of politics to establish a work- 
able system of preference determination and tax 
assessment, where a constructive compromise is 
reached between these two sides of the problem. 
Indeed, this is one of the central tasks of govern- 
ment in a democratic society. 

The question arises whether the specific charac- 
teristic of the social good lies in the “joint consump- 
tion” feature or in “non-excludability.” It appears 
that the former is more basic because application 
of exclusion would be undesirable for the social 
good even if it were possible. Since B’s consumption 
does not interfere with A’s, it would be inefficient 
to exclude him. 

We have seen that, for reasons inherent in the 
technical nature of social goods, social wants must 
be provided for through the public budget. To avoid 
misunderstanding, the expression “provided for” 
needs brief interpretation. Budgetary provision for 
social goods does mean that the supply of such 
goods and the assignment of their cost must be 
determined through the tax—expenditure process of 
government. It does not mean that social goods 
(i.e., goods supplied to meet social wants) must be 
produced under public management. Highways and 
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planes may be provided for publicly, yet be pur- 
chased from private construction or aviation com- 
panies. (The market can function in supplying 
such goods once government appears as a de- 
mander. The problem is in establishing government 
demand.) Similarly, the government may produce 
private goods and distribute them through sale on 
the market, as illustrated by the traditional tobacco 
monopoly. The issue of public versus private pro- 
duction is the essential issue of capitalism versus 
socialism, but not of fiscal theory. It must not be 
confused with the fiscal problem of allocating re- 
sources between the satisfaction of social wants 
and the satisfaction of private wants. Indeed, this 
fiscal problem exists in the confines of a socialist 
as well as a capitalist system. 

Complications. We now turn to some major 
qualifications or objections that may be raised re- 
garding this statement of expenditure theory. 

(1) The argument, so far, has been presented 
as if there existed a clear-cut distinction between 
two types of goods—some that are purely private 
(benefits accruing to the owner only) and others 
that are purely social (benefits being altogether ex- 
ternal). Actually, most goods involve both charac- 
teristics to varying degrees. It is hard to find budget 
items, other than defense, that do not involve 
private-want components. Education expenditures, 
in particular, are of the mixed type. Similarly, 
many privately purchased goods involve social- 
want aspects, be they positive (shade trees next 
door) or negative (smoke nuisance). 

This qualification is quite in order, but it is not 
in conflict with the above approach. Our argument 
may be readily adapted to the case of mixed goods, 
so that budgetary provision is made for that part 
of the cost reflecting benefits of the social-want 
type, while private payment is made for that part 
reflecting benefits of the private-want type. The 
theory of taxation is thus converted into a more 
general theory of subsidy, the case of the 100 per 
cent social good (and the 100 per cent tax finance ) 
being reduced to that of a limiting case only, 
matched at the other end by the 100 per cent pri- 
vate good (and 0 per cent tax finance). 

(2) Our formulation bases the distinction be- 
tween social and private wants on the technical 
(externality) characteristics of social goods. As far 
as the psychology of wants is concerned, both pri- 
vate and social wants are considered homogeneous 
parts of the individual’s preference system, and 
both are to be satisfied in line with the principle 
of consumer sovereignty, i.e., in line with the pref- 
erences of the individual consumer. In contrast to 
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this view, some writers (especially in the German 
literature) have argued that social wants should 
not be interpreted in terms of individual prefer- 
ences but should be considered as deriving from 
collective or community needs. The question is how 
and by whom these community needs are experi- 
enced and determined. If an “organic” view of the 
state is taken, it remains to be shown how the 
organism reveals its choice. If the expenditure 
choice and cost allocation are made by a set au- 
thority (tribal chief, king, dictator), the problems 
here posed are much simplified, but the resulting 
theory of the public sector is hardly satisfactory in 
a democratic setting. [See CONSUMER SOVER- 
EIGNTY.] 

An alternative formulation of the criticism, 
more acceptable to the democratic setting (Colm 
1955), may be that the choice should be made 
through the democratic process, but that the indi- 
vidual (while participating therein ) should be taken 
to be acting in the social interest rather than in his 
personal interest. This makes sense where matters 
of national concern, such as defense policy, are at 
stake. In such cases the social interest will be re- 
flected in individual preferences. But there are 
many other instances (e.g., highways for private 
or commercial use) where the good is neither more 
nor less trivial than is the ordinary type of private 
good and where the ordinary motivation of con- 
sumer choice is altogether appropriate. The mere 
fact that externalities are attached to certain goods 
complicates the process of resource allocation; but 
it establishes no presumption that such goods serve 
more noble purposes or that basic preferences for 
such goods must be set on a different moral basis. 

(3) Nevertheless there are instances, even in 
the most democratic of societies, where individual 
consumer choice is overruled. On the negative side, 
minors are not permitted to buy guns, and the 
availability of drugs to adults is restricted as well. 
On the positive side, certain services, the supply 
of which could be made subject to purchase pay- 
ments (for example, education), are supplied free 
of charge or subsidized because individual outlays 
thereon are considered insufficient. Or, redistribu- 
tional measures are taken through payments in 
kind (subsidized low-cost housing, for example) 
rather than through cash transfers. 

Such infringements on consumer choice cannot 
be banned altogether from a democratic society. 
Constructively used, they can be a helpful aid in 
the social learning process. This part of the budget 
process—which I have referred to in another con- 
text (Musgrave 1959, p. 13) as the satisfaction of 
“merit wants’—cannot readily be fitted into the 


above theory of expenditure determination. While 
this is a shortcoming, merit wants are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule; and their existence does 
not invalidate the usefulness of our model, which 
covers the major and more manageable part of the 
budget problem. 

(4) The benefits to be derived from particular 
expenditure projects are frequently difficult to 
assess, so that the voter (or his representative) 
needs expert guidance in making the appropriate 
choices. It is here that the role of the civil servant 
and budget expert is of great importance. 

Recently, this problem has received special at- 
tention with regard to outlays on public invest- 
ment. Any given public investment should be 
undertaken only if the rate of return exceeds or 
equals that of an alternative public or private in- 
vestment. The problem then is how to measure the 
rate of return on public investment. This involves 
a number of important issues. One is the determi- 
nation of the appropriate rate of discounts, the 
issue on which much of the recent discussion has 
focused. Another less explored but perhaps more 
important matter is the development of techniques 
by which secondary benefits resulting from a par- 
ticular project may be measured. Finally, there is 
the problem of developing rules of thumb (e.g., 
various types of cost-benefit ratios) that can be 
used for guidance in actual policy making. [See 
INVESTMENT, article on THE INVESTMENT DECI- 
SION; WATER RESOURCES.) 

(5) In the modern democratic society, budget- 
ary matters are not decided by referendum but in 
the legislature. This does not mean that the decision 
is made without relation to the preferences of the 
individual voter. The legislator acts by representing 
his constituents and is elected by exhibiting a plat- 
form more or less reflecting their preference pat- 
terns. By engaging in coalition with other legis- 
lators, he serves to establish bundles of issues on 
which a consensus can be reached. All this is an 
important part of preference determination and 
may be looked upon as a means of expediting, 
rather than displacing, individual choice. Of course 
the party mechanism, in some of its manifesta- 
tions, may also act as an interfering factor. 

(6) The assumption that all citizens are con- 
fronted with the very same supply of social goods 
needs to be qualified, especially with regard to 
regional differentials. The regional aspects of ex- 
penditure theory (for example, regional differences 
in benefit incidence or spillover of benefits between 
regions with different government) cannot be dealt 
with here, nor can the qualifications needed as the 
model of a unitary government (implicit in our 


discussion ) is replaced by one of fiscal federalism. 
[See LOCAL FINANCE.) 


Distributional function 


So far, we have dealt with budgetary provision 
for goods and services designed to satisfy social 
wants. This “allocation” aspect of the public house- 
hold, although perhaps the most basic function of 
the revenue-expenditure process of government, is 
by no means the only one. Distributional adjust- 
ments must also be considered. 

If tenets of modern welfare economics are ac- 
cepted, economics, as previously noted, has nothing 
to say on the basic issue of income distribution. 
While the economic analyst may explore the conse- 
quences (with regard to the level of output, growth, 
and other factors) of various changes in distribu- 
tion, he cannot compare the merits of alternative 
distributions of a given output. This could be done 
only if interpersonal utility comparison is admitted 
and an operational procedure of comparison could 
be devised. 

However this may be, distribution does present 
a policy issue. This is obvious in the socialist set- 
ting, where the return to capital accrues to the state 
and wages paid need not equal the return to labor 
as a planning cost. But even in the most capitalistic 
of countries, distribution is not left entirely to the 
ownership of factors (labor as well as capital and 
natural resources) and the market system of factor 
pricing. Some degree of intervention is held neces- 
sary, if only to provide for the indigent. Beyond 
this, society may consider the unadjusted state of 
distribution to be less or more equal than is held 
desirable and choose to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. The necessity for some distributional ad- 
justments is thus generally accepted, even though 
the desired degree of adjustment is highly con- 
troversial. [See PovERTY.] 

The most direct and efficient tool for carrying 
out such adjustments as are desired is provided 
through the tax—transfer process. Use of the tax- 
transfer instrument is superior to interference with 
factor pricing, which gives rise to inefficient re- 
source use in the private sector of the economy. 
It is superior as well to interference with product 
prices (subsidies) or redistribution in kind (e.g., 
distribution of free goods rather than cash), since 
transfers do not interfere with the option of con- 
sumer choice. Such at least is the case unless 
redistributional objectives coincide explicitly with 
situations where interference with consumer choice 
is held desirable in order to satisfy merit wants. 

Reasoning along these lines, an orderly budget 
system would provide for two subbudgets. There 
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would be a tax—purchase budget, designed to pro- 
vide for goods and services needed to satisfy social 
wants. Also, there would be a tax-transfer budget 
designed to make such distributional adjustments 
as are held desirable. Assuming correction in the 
direction of greater equality, the latter budget 
would involve progressive taxes combined with re- 
gressive transfers. The distribution of taxes in the 
former budget would depend on the income and 
price elasticities of demand for public services. The 
resulting distribution of taxes in the allocation 
budget could be proportional, progressive, or re- 
gressive, depending on the circumstances of the 
case. 

Given these two subbudgets, one may then think 
of a combined budget, where the two sets of taxes 
are combined and netted out against transfers. 
Assuming the tax distribution under the allocation 
budget to be proportional to income, with tax trans- 
fers toward greater equality in the distribution 
budget, the net budget would show a progressive 
structure, with transfers at the lower end of the 
income scale. In this way, the tax—transfer pattern 
in the net budget may be interpreted in a rational 
manner, and the vague and unsatisfactory notion 
of “ability to pay” is replaced by a more clear-cut 
system of budget determination. 

All this is but a way of formalizing the Wick- 
sellian principle of separating the issue of budget 
policy for redistribution from that of budget policy 
for the satisfaction of social wants. This separation 
has great merit for an orderly view of budget pol- 
icy. At the same time, it must be granted that 
complete separation is not possible. Merit-want 
objectives may coincide with distributional pur- 
poses, the assumption being (presumably) that 
low-income consumers are most in need of con- 
sumption guidance. Moreover, we have seen that 
the very nature of social wants does not assure a 
single best solution to the budget problem and, in 
a sense, requires a distributional decision to choose 
among the points on the utility frontier. How may 
this be squared with the Wicksellian dictum that a 
“just” allocation of the cost of public services re- 
quires a “just” distribution of income? 

As has been pointed out by modern welfare 
economists, a proper state of distribution must be 
defined in welfare terms. Assume that there are 
private goods only. A given state of income distribu- 
tion may then lead to different welfare distributions 
(different points on the utility frontier) depending 
on which pricing rule is used. Since there is more 
than one efficient rule, a meaningful concept of 
“proper” income distribution must be linked with 
a specific pricing rule. In the case of private goods, 
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this is supplied conveniently by uniform price— 
marginal cost pricing in a competitive market. An 
analogous argument holds if the allocation and 
distribution problems are separated in the case of 
social goods. If a given income distribution is said 
to be proper, it must be specified as such on the 
assumption that a given pricing rule is followed 
with regard to social goods. One such rule is given 
by the Lindahl solution, where the tax price paid 
by each consumer is such that his marginal rate 
of substitution of public for private goods must 
equal the ratio of public goods prices payable by 
him to private goods prices, 


Stabilization and growth 


Having considered the allocation and distribution 
function, it remains to note the stabilization func- 
tion of budget policy. In a decentralized market 
system, there is no assurance that the level of 
aggregate demand may not at times be excessive 
(inducing inflation) or deficient (inducing unem- 
ployment). To provide the necessary corrective, 
monetary and/or fiscal measures may be needed. 
Expansionary fiscal action may be taken in various 
ways, including expenditure increase, tax reduc- 
tion, and balanced budget expansion. 

In the context of a general theory of expenditure 
determination, the stabilization function is to be 
performed in such a way as not to interfere with 
the previously examined allocation and distribution 
functions, This suggests that expansionary action 
takes the form of proportional tax reduction (or 
transfer increase), while restrictive actions take 
the form of proportional tax increase (or transfer 
reduction), Putting it differently, the level of gov- 
ernment expenditures on goods and services should 
be so set as to provide for proper allocation of re- 
sources under the condition of full resource use, 
leaving it to the tax—transfer mechanism to secure 
full employment; and the use of this mechanism 
should be such that it will not affect the “proper” 
state of distribution. 

It does not follow, however, that the level of 
goods and service expenditures should never be 
varied over the cycle. The very factors that make 
for changes in the level of private expenditures 
(for example, changes in investment opportunity) 
may affect (in the opposite direction) the demand 
for public services; problems of unemployment 
may be regionally confined and require regionally 
focused action; public jobs may be more desirable 
socially than the public dole, and so forth. Thus, 
countercyclical expenditure policy cannot be ruled 
out, even though there is a prima facie argument 
for tax—transfer adjustments. 


Recent emphasis in fiscal policy discussion has 
been upon the growth, rather than the counter- 
cyclical, aspects of stabilization policy. This has 
important bearing on the allocation function of 
expenditure policy. Given the level of resource utili- 
zation, increased growth requires a higher level of 
capital formation relative to consumption. This 
means (a) emphasis on public investment, relative 
to public consumption, in the allocation function 
of budget policy; and (b) a mixture of fiscal and 
monetary policy that is inducive to a high rate of 
private capital formation. Under favorable condi- 
tions (a high level of potential investment in the 
private sector), this may be secured by combining 
easy availability of credit with a tight (high-tax) 
budget policy. Under less favorable conditions, ex- 
pansion of public investment and special (tax or 
transfer) incentives to private investment may be 
needed. 

Following the procedure suggested for the dis- 
tribution function, we may now visualize a third 
budget, addressed to the stabilization function. In 
securing high employment and price-level stability, 
and doing so without interference with the other 
purposes of budget policy, the stabilization budget 
calls for proportional taxes when restriction of pri- 
vate spending is needed and for transfers when 
expansion is required. Whereas the distribution 
budget is always balanced (taxes on A being used 
to make transfers to B) and the allocation budget 
is balanced over time (consumption expenditures 
being tax financed and capital expenditures being 
amortized over the life of the asset), the stabiliza- 
tion budget by its very nature is either overbalanced 
or underbalanced. 

Accordingly, we may now think of the over-all 
budget as reflecting a consolidated version of the 
three subbudgets, reflecting the net patterns of 
expenditure and tax payments, as well as the state 
of net balance. While this is the budget that, in 
effect, comes to be administered, disaggregation is 
needed to understand the policy issues involved. 


Fiscal politics 

The preceding discussion was addressed to the 
question of how to secure efficient conduct of the 
public sector in a democratic society. An alternative 
approach to the theory of public expenditures is to 
provide an explanation of the actual conduct of 
expenditure policy. 

This approach, which will be noted but briefly, 
may be referred to as fiscal sociology or fiscal pol- 
itics. Karl Marx, in the Communist Manifesto, held 
that capitalism might be undermined by progres- 
sive taxation, just as it would be weakened (and 


this should be added to place his judgment in 
proper perspective) by popular education. Adolph 
Wagner predicted a rising ratio of public expendi- 
tures to Gross National Product as a law of social 
and political development. Wicksell foresaw the 
possibility that a fiscal mechanism guided by major- 
ity voting could lead to the exploitation of the rich 
by the poor, thereby reversing the earlier concern 
of social reformers. Rudolf Goldscheid presented a 
sweeping theory of budget behavior, cast in the 
context of a Marxist view of history. The wealthy 
state of feudal society, so he argued, gave way to 
the impoverished modern state, precisely as the 
ruling class relinquished control over the state to 
the people (see Musgrave & Peacock 1958 for ex- 
cerpts from these writers). Joseph Schumpeter 
(1918), taking off from Goldscheid, re-examined 
the change of fiscal forms in the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism, and so forth. 

The present writer has stressed the importance 
of political interaction between the various func- 
tions of budget policy as an explanatory as well as 
distorting factor in budgetary decision making. 
Emphasis has been placed by Günter Schmélders 
(1955) on the psychological basis of taxpayer be- 
havior, and various attempts have been made— 
including those by Downs (1957), Buchanan and 
Tullock (1962), and Black (1958 )—to explore the 
consequences of party behavior and majority 
voting. 

Some have argued that the political process tends 
to result in an excessive level of public expendi- 
tures because voters tend to underestimate the cost 
of public services, expecting it to be paid by the 
next fellow. Others have held the opposite, whether 
it is, as suggested by Galbraith (1958), because 
the need for private services is overrated in re- 
sponse to advertising, because the political mech- 
anism is biased toward inaction rather than action, 
or because benefits from public services are less 
urgently required. Moreover, the intrusion of dis- 
tribution or stabilization considerations into the 
allocation budget may lead to a distortion of the 
expenditure level, rendering it unduly high when 
expansionary action is needed or when the ruling 
majority considers budget expansion as a means 
toward increased redistributional gains, and vice 
versa under opposite conditions. Finally, it has been 
suggested by Peacock and Wiseman (1961) that 
the growth of public expenditures is related to the 
tendency for increases in tax rates during crisis 
periods such as war to be nonreversible, thus peri- 
odically sucking up the level of public outlays for 
civilian purposes. None of these explanations is 
altogether convincing; but they suggest that fiscal 
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sociology, or fiscal politics, is a fascinating, if as 
yet largely unexplored, area of research. 


RICHARD A, MUSGRAVE 


[See also BUDGETING, article on GOVERNMENT BUDGET- 
ING; FIscAL POLICY; TAXATION; WELFARE ECONOM- 
Ics; and the biographies of Picou and WicksELL.] 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 

For an overview of the economic aspects of gov- 
ernment receipts and expenditures, see BUDGETING, 
article on GOVERNMENT BUDGETING; FISCAL POL- 
ICY; LOCAL FINANCE. The most general treatment 
of government expenditures is PUBLIC EXPENDI- 
TURES; more specialized aspects are treated in SUB- 
SIDIES; CREDIT, article on GOVERNMENT CREDIT. 
For receipts, see TAXATION; for government bor- 
rowing, see DEBT, PUBLIC. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


As far back in time as one can ascertain, men 
have lived in the organized groups that we call 
communities and have had to deal in one way or 
another with health problems arising from their 
biological attributes and needs and from their so- 
cial circumstances. The major areas of concern 
have been the provision of food and water in suffi- 
cient supply and of acceptable quality, the control 
of the physical environment, the prevention or con- 
trol of epidemic and endemic diseases, the provi- 
sion of health care, and the relief of physical and 
social disability. 

Out of the need for dealing with the health 
problems of group living, there has evolved, with 
increasing clarity over the centuries, a recognition 


of the signal importance of community action in + 


the promotion of health and the prevention and 
treatment of disease. This recognition and its con- 
sequences for action are summed up in the concept 
of public health. It has its roots in such rudimen- 
tary measures as the rituals and incantations 
against pestilence of ancient Mesopotamia and 
in the advanced administrative systems of imperial 
Rome, the ruthless isolation by the medieval com- 
munity of the person afflicted with leprosy or 
plague, the needs of kings and princes to achieve 
and maintain power through large populations, as 
well as in the continuing efforts and devotion of 
numerous men and women who have desired only 
to better the condition of their fellows. 


Concepts and practices 

Health and ill health have their biological roots, 
but the biological processes and phenomena have 
been and are being influenced, impeded, and facili- 


tated in contexts of changing political, economic, 
social, and cultural elements. Indeed, the changing 
character of community health action is due to the 
circumstance that health problems do not exist in 
the abstract but have always been linked with the 
varying conditions of particular groups of people. 
One may almost say that each period of history has 
its own ideal of health and its own public health. 
For example, the concept of health in medieval 
Europe was limited by the theological concept of 
sin. This was particularly true in the case of men- 
tal health; not until the realm of health was exten- 
sively secularized was it even possible to begin to 
consider mental health in a public health context. 
In this sense, the concept of public health must of 
necessity be asymptotic. The goals of public health 
are not Platonic ideas, absolute and unchanging. 
They represent in some form the dominant values 
of a society, and public health activities have been 
explained or justified on several grounds, such as 
religion, humanitarianism, or scientific interest. An 
extremely pervasive consideration, furthermore, 
has been economic or social utility. 

Historical analysis of public health reveals two 
major components that have been involved in its 
evolution. One is the development of medical sci- 
ence and technology. Understanding the nature 
and cause of disease provides a basis for preven- 
tion and control. Thus, faced with problems of epi- 
demic disease, communities have acted in terms of 
some prevailing concept of the nature of disease. 
On the primitive level of knowledge, such action 
is generally couched in supernatural terms. For 
thousands of years epidemics were looked upon as 
divine judgments on the wickedness of mankind, 
and it was believed that these punishments were 
to be avoided by appeasing the wrathful gods. 
Alongside this theurgical theory of disease, however, 
there gradually developed the idea that pestilence 
is due to natural causes involving physical, biolog- 
ical, and social factors, that is, causes that can be 
studied rationally by the human mind. Beginning 
with the efforts of the Greeks, men have endeav- 
ored to combine speculations, theoretical inferences, 
observations, and experimental facts into theories 
that would explain the occurrence of diseases and 
provide a rationale for their prevention or control. 

Effective action, however, depends on a variety 
of nonscientific elements, which are basically po- 
litical, economic, and social. Disease may seriously 
disturb the life of the group. This is particularly 
true when people fall ill with contagious diseases 
and thus menace the health of their fellow men, or 
when individuals become a burden on the commu- 
nity because of illness or disability. To deal with 
such matters society creates agencies, establishes 


laws, and institutes procedures to implement laws. 
Public administration, in a simple form, is found 
early in human history, and from the beginning 
public health has been closely linked with govern- 
mental activity. 

Thus, the administration of public health is in 
large measure a political act. Any endeavor to un- 
derstand public health practice must take account 
of the political dimension, because it lies at the 
base of the activity. Because public health is an 
expression of the aims and values of a society and 
is so closely linked with government, the practice 
of public health has been influenced not alone by 
the state of scientific knowledge but equally, if not 
more so, by prevailing theories of society and the 
state. The work of Johann Peter Frank in the eight- 
eenth century is inconceivable apart from mer- 
cantilism and enlightened absolutism, just as that 
of Edwin Chadwick in the nineteenth century has 
its roots in philosophical radicalism and classical 
economics. Similarly, public health policy in the 
Soviet Union derives a characteristic stamp from 
communist doctrine, just as, in the United States, 
it has been molded by federalism, free enterprise, 
liberalism, and social reform. 


The Greco-Roman world 


Evidence of activity related to community health 
has been found in the earliest civilizations. Bath- 
rooms, drains, and water supply and sewerage sys- 
tems testify to the achievements of the ancient 
Cretans, Egyptians, and others. Services today 
associated with public health are not mentioned fre- 
quently in antiquity; nevertheless, there were spe- 
cific administrative arrangements for such matters 
as drainage and water supply, for which designated 
officials were responsible. 

An important theoretical contribution of antiq- 
uity was the idea developed by the Greeks that dis- 
ease is due to natural causes, involving the natural 
environment and especially climate. Ill health de- 
veloped when there was an imbalance between 
man and his environment. This view is clearly ex- 
pressed in the Hippocratic work The Airs, Waters 
and Places, the first known systematic endeavor 
to elucidate the causal relations between disease 
and environmental factors (climate, soil, water, 
mode of life, and nutrition). For more than two 
thousand years this basic approach provided the 
theoretical underpinning for an epidemiological 
understanding of endemic and epidemic disease. 
No fundamental change occurred in this respect 
until late in the nineteenth century, when the sci- 
ences of bacteriology and immunology were de- 
veloped. 

When Rome conquered the Mediterranean world 
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and took over the culture of the Greeks, it also ac- 
cepted Greek ideas on health and disease but 
adapted them to Roman purposes. The Romans 
were no theoreticians, but they left their mark on 
history as engineers and administrators, builders 
of sewerage systems and baths, and providers of 
water supplies and other health facilities. Thus the 
waterworks of Rome were supervised by a board 
which had at its disposal a permanent staff of 
workers. Similarly, the maintenance and cleansing 
of the sewerage system was under the supervision 
of specially designated officials, who had a staff of 
public slaves. Equally significant was the organi- 
zation of medical care. By the second century A.D. 
there was a public medical service, and hospitals 
had been created. These were first provided for 
soldiers, slaves, and public functionaries, later for 
civilians. Eventually, under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, motives of charity and benevolence led to 
the creation of hospitals and related facilities in 
many localities. The foundation of hospitals for the 
sick, the disabled, and the indigent in the medieval 
period derives from Roman institutions. 

Public health in Rome can clearly be seen as a 
social subsystem of the community with an organ- 
izational structure, a set of functions in terms of 
defined objectives, functionaries to carry out the 
necessary activities, a rationale to explain what was 
done, and techniques and tools for these purposes. 
Furthermore, this system had relationships with 
other parts of the social organization of Rome; the 
growth of the administrative system can clearly be 
seen as a consequence of the expansion of the 
community. 


The Middle Ages 

The disintegration of the Greco-Roman world 
led to a decline of urban culture and with it to a 
decay of public health organization and practice. 
However, the East Roman, or Byzantine, Empire 
was to a large extent able to carry on the tradition 
and culture of the classical world, Here the Greco- 
Roman legacy was preserved, and from this center 
it was first transmitted to the Arabs in the East 
and later to the peoples of Europe. In the West 
during the earlier medieval period (A.D. 500-1000), 
communal activities in the interest of health were 
undertaken under the aegis of the church and pat- 
ticularly the monastic orders; they undoubtedly 
provided models for the urban communities that 
began to develop in Europe about the tenth century. 

Many of the public health problems of the medi- 
eval community were simply due to the circum- 
stance that an increasing population had to be ac- 
commodated within a limited space and that for a 
long time most of the inhabitants maintained a 
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rural mode of life. The problems were in essence 
those already indicated for antiquity, but to deal 
with them the medieval municipalities had to cre- 
ate anew the institutions needed for a hygienic 
mode of life. While the medieval community did 
not have an organized public health system in the 
present-day sense, it did have administrative ma- 
chinery for disease prevention, sanitary supervi- 
sion, and, in general, protection of community 
health. The character of this machinery was closely 
related to the general administration of the medi- 
eval municipality, The city or town was run by a 
council that had charge of finances, organized its 
provisioning, ordered and supervised public works, 
and also dealt with health and welfare problems. 
Physicians were not involved in public health ad- 
ministration but were employed for specific duties, 
such as the provision of expert counsel in times of 
pestilence or in medico-legal matters, the diagnosis 
of leprosy and similar conditions, and the provision 
of medical care to the indigent, to prisoners, or to 
other public charges as required. 

The institution of quarantine. Medieval man 
was far from passive when faced by the problem of 
epidemics. He did what he could to protect him- 
self, but in a manner consistent with the prevailing 
climate of thought and belief. Thus, his protective 
ideas were based on an amalgam of medical and 
religious views. The need to control leprosy was 
recognized early and led to a mode of public health 
action that is still with us, namely, the isolation of 
persons with communicable diseases. When the 
community believes itself menaced by such individ- 
uals it feels justified, acting through its institutions, 
in subjecting such people to restraints and sanc- 
tions in order to protect itself; people suffering 
from certain communicable diseases have to be 
reported to the authorities, and in some cases the 
freedom of the individual may be severely circum- 
scribed. Thus, following policies adopted at the 
third Lateran Council in 1179, lepers were expelled 
from the medieval community, deprived of their 
civil rights, and consigned to a legal and social 
death. At the same time, places of refuge (leper or 
lazar houses) were provided for these unfortunate 
people. 

The preventive principle used to combat leprosy 
was amplified and carried further in dealing with 
that other great scourge of the Middle Ages, bu- 
bonic plague, popularly known as the Black Death. 
From this preventive endeavor grew a basic con- 
tribution to public health practice, namely, the 
institution of quarantine. Beginning at Venice in 
1348, public officials in Italy, southern France, and 
the neighboring area created a system of sanitary 
control to combat plague and other infectious dis- 


eases, with observation stations, isolation hospitals, 
and disinfection procedures. Based on more accu- 
rate knowledge and organized more rigorously, 
quarantine is still a part of contemporary public 
health practice. Other areas of public health to 
which the Middle Ages made significant contribu- 
tions were health education and the development 
of the hospital. Even though medieval hospitals had 
little in common with the modern institutions, they 
provided one of the sources from which our hospi- 
tals evolved. 


The modern era 


With minor modifications, the public health pat- 
tern created by the medieval urban community con- 
tinued in use from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century. With the development of national states 
in Europe, central governments took action increas- 
ingly but sporadically; on the whole, public health 
problems were handled by the local community. 
During this period, however, basic scientific knowl- 
edge was being acquired on which the structure 
of modern public health would eventually be 
erected. The great scientific outburst of this period 
began to make possible the more precise recogni- 
tion of diseases and a better understanding of their 
nature. At the same time, ideological form was 
given to the possibility and importance of applying 
scientific knowledge to the health needs of the com- 
munity. Concurrently, a quantitative approach to 
health problems developed out of the political and 
economic needs of the modern state. To increase 
national power and wealth, a large population was 
considered necessary. It was in relation to this con- 
cern that political arithmetic, that is, the collection 
and analysis of quantitative data bearing on na- 
tional life, developed. The founder of this approach 
was William Petty, a seventeenth-century physi- 
cian and economist; but the first solid contribution 
to vital statistics was made by his friend John 
Graunt, whose classic book Natural and Political 
Observations . . . Upon the Bills of Mortality ap- 
peared in 1662. The application of statistical anal- 
ysis to community health problems was to prove 
extraordinarily fruitful for the development of pub- 
lic health. 

The consideration of health problems in connec- 
tion with the aim of maintaining and augmenting 
a population that could be economically productive 
and provide fighting men logically implied a health 
policy for the entire dominion of a monarch or of 
a nation, This implication was recognized and be- 
gan to be developed in England and on the Conti- 
nent during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. While a number of thinkers and men of 
affairs endeavored to deal with public health on a 


national scale, it was not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the advent of the new industrial and ur- 
ban civilization, that the problem of organizing the 
larger community to protect its health became a 
matter of national concern and led to concrete re- 
sults. The earlier efforts reached a high point in 
the work of Johann Peter Frank, whose career 
spanned the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, and who is best known as a pioneer in 
public health administration and social medicine. 

During the eighteenth century the cultural and 
economic movements known as the Enlightenment 
and the industrial revolution provided the seedbeds 
in which the new ideas, tendencies, and methods 
that revolutionized public health in the nineteenth 
century germinated and developed. In Britain, 
France, the countries of central Europe, and the 
United States, similar problems were attacked in 
the name of reason, order, human welfare, econ- 
omy, and community concern. Among these were 
alcoholism, infant mortality, epidemics, the care 
of the insane, the creation or improvement of hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, improvement of the phys- 
ical environment in towns, and the health condi- 
tions of specific groups such as soldiers, sailors, 
scholars, prisoners, miners, metalworkers, and var- 
fous kinds of artisans. This interest is linked to the 
development of the health survey. The method was 
applied to the investigation of regions, communi- 
ties, institutions, or population groups. Thus, John 
Howard published his account of the State of the 
Prisons in 1777 and proposed means to ameliorate 
social and health conditions which he had found. 
When applied to regions or communities, these in- 
vestigations were known as medical topographies. 
Comprising sanitary surveys, epidemiologic studies, 
and social investigations, they prepared the way for 
the more specialized surveys and analyses that 
were carried out during the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. Today the survey as a tool for study- 
ing community health problems is an important 
component of the public health armamentarium. 


Public health and sanitary reform 


Modern public health developed out of the san- 
itary reform movement of the nineteenth century, 
which began in England, where the impact of the 
industrial revolution on health was first recognized 
as a matter of community concern requiring gov- 
ernmental action on a continuing basis. Neverthe- 
less, wherever industrialism developed, whether in 
France, Germany, or the United States, the conse- 
quences were similar and called for similar reme- 
dies, The human cost of industrialization and 
urbanization in terms of ill health and premature 
death was great, and the sanitary reformers en- 
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deavored to reduce it by organizing the community 
to protect the health of its members. This aim was 
coupled with a recognition that disease for which 
the individual could not be held responsible was 
an important factor in the cost of public assistance 
and that it would be good economy to undertake 
community-wide measures for the prevention of 
disease. 

In England. The industrial revolution found 
England without any effective system of local gov- 
ernment or any national agency to deal with the 
health problems which it created or intensified. At 
the same time urban communities grew and be- 
came more congested, and more and more people 
became aware of the cities’ novel, powerful, and 
alarming qualities. It was apparent that endemic 
or epidemic diseases tended to seek out the poorer 
districts, but they were not limited to them. This 
awareness and the consequent desire to reduce or 
eliminate disease and the destitution which it pro- 
duced are among the major roots from which the 
sanitary reform movement sprang. 

One of the first products of this reform move- 
ment was the Report on the Sanitary Condition of 
the Labouring Population of Gt. Britain, a funda- 
mental document dealing with modern public 
health which appeared in 1842. Prepared by Edwin 
Chadwick, lawyer, administrator, and one of the 
creators of sanitary reforms, the Report showed that 
communicable diseases were associated with filthy 
environmental conditions. In Chadwick's view, 
what was needed was an administrative organ to 
undertake a preventive program by applying engi- 
neering knowledge and techniques in an efficient 
and consistent manner. He also recognized the need 
for a physician to see that action was taken when 
necessary and to keep watch on health conditions 
in the community. 

The Public Health Act of 1848, passed by Parlia- 
ment after six years of agitation, established the 
General Board of Health. This step was a major 
landmark in the history of public health, because 
it created a basis for the further evolution of public 
health administration in England and led eventu- 
ally to the establishment of the Ministry of Health 
in 1919. Moreover, it set an example whose influ- 
ence was felt far beyond England. The impact of 
British sanitary reform was nowhere more per- 
vasive than in the United States, where, as in Eng- 
land, one of the basic problems involved in the 
genesis and development of public health was the 
need to create an effective administrative mecha- 
nism for the supervision and regulation of commu- 
nity health. 

In America. Between 1800 and 1830, only five 
major American cities had boards of health. Even 
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as late as 1875 many large urban communities had 
no health departments. Beginning in the 1830s, 
however, increasing immigration and urban growth 
produced situations that required urgent atten- 
tion. Inadequate provision for housing, water sup- 
ply, sewerage, and drainage brought into being a 
whole brood of evils that expressed themselves in 
the urban slum. Recurrent epidemics of smallpox, 
typhoid and typhus, cholera, and yellow fever im- 
pressed upon the public the urgent need for effec- 
tive public health organization. 

In 1866 the New York Metropolitan Board of 
Health was established, an event which marked a 
turning point in the development of American pub- 
lic health. This example was soon followed by 
other states and municipalities in establishing 
effective health departments: Massachusetts, 1869; 
California, 1870; District of Columbia, 1871; Minne- 
sota, 1872; Virginia, 1872; Michigan, 1873; Mary- 
land, 1874; Alabama, 1875; Wisconsin, 1876; and 
Illinois, 1877, 

As state and local health departments were or- 
ganized, the idea of a national health agency 
seemed the logical next step. However, it should be 
remembered that until practically the end of the 
nineteenth century the U.S. government had no 
concern with public health matters. Organization 
and action for the protection of community health 
were considered a local responsibility to be carried 
out by the state or the locality. Thus, the doctrine 
of state sovereignty continued to hold sway in the 
health field and handicapped public health action 
on a national basis for many years. Congress cre- 
ated the National Board of Health in 1879, but it 
was of little significance and disappeared after 
1883. The establishment of a national health 
agency was not achieved in the United States until 
1953, when the Federal Security Administration 
became the cabinet Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, which included the Public Health 
Service, the Children’s Bureau, and the Food and 
Drug Administration, as well as other health, wel- 
fare, and educational services of the federal gov- 
ernment. 


Development of the health sciences 


This evolution has gone hand in hand with the 
development of a complicated urban industrial so- 
ciety and has been one of the responses to the need 
for a more organized, efficient administration of 
health services. At the same time, the provision of 
a stable administrative structure has made it easier 
to incorporate new scientific knowledge into public 
health practice and to deal with new problems as 
they occur. 

Public health action depends not only on govern- 


mental organization and public attitudes but also 
on the health sciences and their technology. Under- 
standing the nature and cause of disease provides 
a basis for preventive action and control. This was 
accomplished for many of the communicable dis- 
eases through the development of bacteriology and 
immunology, the sciences that have exercised the 
most profound influence on community health 
from the end of the nineteenth century to the pres- 
ent. It is almost impossible to overemphasize the 
consequences of this development. Based on the 
researches of Louis Pasteur and Robert Koch, as 
well as on the studies of their co-workers and suc- 
cessors, scientists identified the microorganisms 
responsible for specific diseases and uncovered 
their mode of action. The way was thus opened for 
public health action on a more specific, accurate, 
and rational basis. An example is the prevention 
and control of diphtheria through the use of anti- 
toxin and toxoid. 

Beginning about 1870 there was a continuing 
downward trend in mortality because of a decline 
in the frequency of certain diseases: chiefly small- 
pox, typhoid and typhus, yellow fever, malaria, and 
tuberculosis, These trends were roughly the same 
in the municipalities of western Europe and the 
United States and undoubtedly reflected first the 
impact of the earlier sanitary reform movement 
and then that of the bacteriological era. This pe- 
riod also saw an increasing concern with the health 
of mothers and children, problems of nutrition, 
health education, occupational health, and the or- 
ganization and provision of health services on a 
community basis. 


The twentieth century—international trends 


The past fifty years have witnessed an unprece- 
dented over-all trend toward the improvement of 
community health. Yet, this advance has not been 
uniform either within communities or between var- 
ious parts of the world. A large group of countries, 
generally underdeveloped in an economic and tech- 
nologic sense, and often newly independent, still 
have problems of preventable disease like those 
with which the countries of western Europe and the 
United States had to cope one hundred years ago. 
Their problems are still the control of infectious 
diseases, the provision of uncontaminated water 
supplies and proper sewerage, and the elevation of 
the standard of living to a minimum acceptable 
level. In short, the underdeveloped areas of the 
world confront the twentieth-century public health 
workers with the same kind of problems that the 
sanitary reformers faced on a national scale in the 
nineteenth century. 

International health action has grown out of a 


broadening realization that in a world which for 
more than a hundred years has been contracting 
because of technological development and increas- 
ingly complex economic and political interdepend- 
ence, the presence of disease in one area consti- 
tutes a continuing danger for many others, To deal 
with such problems, the World Health Organiza- 
tion was created in 1946, on the basis of experience 
obtained from earlier governmental and private 
organizations. 

In the economically more advanced countries 
such as the United States and Great Britain, the 
actual problems of community health are different. 
As the diseases of infancy, youth, and early adult- 
hood have been reduced so that people no longer 
die of them in great numbers, many more individ- 
uals live into the older years. As a result, among 
the current problems are the prevention or control 
of chronic conditions such as cancer, diabetes 
mellitus, arthritis, musculoskeletal diseases, and 
the mental changes associated with aging. 

As problems of communicable disease have de- 
clined in urgency, community health programs 
have been altered to include other elements and 
conditions that may adversely affect the physical, 
social, and psychological well-being of people. In 
recent years the widening horizons of public health 
have brought to our attention problems of chronic 
disease, but also such problems as accident preven- 
tion, mental health, addictive diseases, the organi- 
zation of medical care, and increasing needs for 
social services, Also important in the light of cur- 
rent problems is the renewed emphasis on control 
of the physical environment. Our expanding and 
changing technology has led to environmental al- 
terations of increasing complexity. The once dom- 
inant problems of bacterially contaminated water 
and food have been replaced to a considerable de- 
gree by chemical pollution. In this category is the 
new and important field of radiation control. 

The welfare state. These developments must 
be seen in the perspective of a world-wide historical 
evolution that has brought into being the modern 
state with its concern for individual, family, and 
community needs in health and welfare. There is 
probably no more fascinating process in recent his- 
tory than that through which the laissez-faire 
“night watchman” state of the nineteenth century 
has been transformed into the present welfare 
state. The same broad developments occurred in 
all the leading industrial countries, although with 
numerous variations and, above all, differences in 
tempo due to varying historical traditions and con- 
ditions. Today, the principle of state intervention 
and control in health matters is accepted; the only 
difference is the greater or lesser efficiency of the 
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intervention and the means by which it is accom- 
plished. Its emergence has resulted from the effects 
of important political, economic, and social trends. 
Thus, during this period, the typical trend of polit- 
ical and economic organization has been the con- 
tinuous and progressive replacement of smaller 
units by larger ones. Another factor has been the 
need for national efficiency and the planned utili- 
zation of resources. These developments have nec- 
essarily led to the widespread acceptance of the 
need for a strong central authority entrusted with 
large powers to promote social well-being. This 
change has brought about an increasing rationali- 
zation and bureaucratization of health services, 
and it explains in part why in our time the social 
sciences have become an increasingly important 
element in public health. 

The modern concept that a national government 
is responsible for the health of the people is an ex- 
tension of the earlier view whereby the local com- 
munity provided for such needs. As the center of 
power has moved from the small political unit to 
the large one, this shift has affected the provision 
of health services, Although the function of health 
promotion and protection is today lodged basically 
in the executive organ of the national community, 
the individual localities, as well as groups and per- 
sons in them, must still take an important part in 
the preservation of individual and collective health. 
Thus voluntary health agencies, that is, organiza- 
tions not supported by tax funds, play an important 
role on the American health scene, 

The relations of the national health service to 
local health organizations and personnel show wide 
variations throughout the world. In some countries, 
such as Great Britain and the Soviet Union, all 
health services are essentially socialized. In other 
countries, like the United States, the national 
health authority deals with international and inter- 
state problems, carries out and stimulates exten- 
sive programs of research, encourages state and 
local health departments through financial support, 
and provides guidance where needed. Increasingly 
over the past forty years, the public health worker, 
in order to deal with the complex problems of con- 
temporary communities, has had to become a 
highly trained, specialized professional. To provide 
the required education and training, institutions 
known as schools of public health have been es- 
tablished. 


Public health has moved a long way from its 
beginnings. More and more, man can consciously 
plan for better health because available knowledge 
and resources make it possible in many instances 
to act with a clear understanding of what he is 
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doing. Many health problems have been solved 
basically, but knowledge awaits application in prac- 
tice. In all countries there are problems of commu- 
nity health that require political and social action 
guided by available knowledge. In this sense, the 
dynamic and changing character of community 
health action and the significant trends and issues 
involved in it must be viewed as an aspect of the 
process of social change in society. 

GEORGE ROSEN 


[See also HEALTH; ILLNESS; MEDICAL CARE; MEDICAL 
PERSONNEL; VITAL STATISTICS; and the biographies 
of GRAUNT; PETTY.] 
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PUBLIC INTEREST 


The public interest is a concept that can be de- 
fined in several ways, It is often treated as an ideal 
standard to which appeals for validation of political 
claims and policies are directed. References to the 
public interest commonly occur in editorials, polit- 
ical speeches, and other utterances of an admon- 


itory or edifying character. The term is also often 
encountered in judicial and regulatory pronounce- 
ments. The significance of the conception is nor- 
mative rather than analytical. 


Attempted definitions 


In efforts made to define the term systematically, 
several categories appear. There is the formal 
meaning wherein the public interest is viewed as 
the objective of the duly authorized organs of gov- 
ernment or as the expression of majority rule. In 
substantive or policy terms, the public interest may 
be envisaged as embracing those activities neces- 
sary to the safety of the state and the welfare of 
the community: defense, police protection, educa- 
tion, and public health and sanitation. The public 
interest has no a priori content waiting to be re- 
vealed. Public responsibilities regarded as being 
in the public interest in one setting may not be so 
regarded in a different context. The fact that the 
concept is elastic and relative rather than fixed and 
absolute makes it of greater utility in the quest for 
a supporting consensus as social changes occur 
and efforts at accommodation are made. The public 
interest then serves to remind the parties immedi- 
ately concerned that there are considerations ex- 
tending beyond their own goals or their particular 
rivalries or negotiations. Thus in labor~manage- 
ment disputes, or when subsidies or favorable 
tariff rates are sought for special groups, the con- 
sumer interest may be identified as the public in- 
terest. The individual may find himself in one role 
seeking to advance his self-interest and in another 
capacity allied with the larger good. Hence the 
term, whether for manipulative ends or for horta- 
tory or inspirational purposes, is neither the device 
nor exclusive goal of any one group or class. As an 
aim to be articulated or an ideal to be enunciated, 
the public interest stands for the broad versus the 
narrow, the more inclusive versus the limited. 

Indeed the very existence of the state as a col- 
lectivity would seem to prompt the formulation of 
basic common purposes. Thus the public interest 
is akin to the statements of ultimate ends that 
characterize political philosophy, varying from 
Plato's concern with the moral development of 
citizens as the purpose of the city-state to Hobbes’s 
emphasis on order, Locke’s protection of natural 
rights, and the utilitarian’s assertion of the greatest 
good for the greatest number. As these illustrations 
indicate, the existence of a common interest is an 
implicit assumption, although its more specific 
manifestation cannot always be readily agreed upon. 
Yet both in traditional political thought and in con- 
temporary organization theory, it has been noted 


that despite uncertainty about exactly what the 
shared interests may be, some measure of sharing 
exists for every human association. 

The public interest can be visualized as a con- 
tinuum that represents the values, aspirations, and 
objectives of the community or polity. There are 
values that are clearly central, such as health; and 
there are objectives that are controversial, such as 
fluoridation of water or discouragement of cigarette 
smoking. There are aspirations that are nearly 
universal, such as world peace; but there are nu- 
merous policy objectives to this end, which are 
subjects for debate. It is impossible to state with 
precision where any given item belongs on the con- 
tinuum, yet there is general acceptance that a 
range of activities and goals exists above irrational 
or selfish individual interests. 

Granted that a wide consensus supports free- 
dom, justice, and compassion, the problem is to 
objectify these ideals in public policies bearing 
concretely on such areas as civil rights, race rela- 
tions, juvenile delinquency, or narcotics addiction. 
The public interest cannot be thought of as a com- 
promise struck between the desires of dope addicts 
and moralists or between hoodlums and the police. 
The public interest is clearly more than the sum 
of competing interests. It is an insistent reminder 
that morality must have a central place in any 
society that respects the freedom of its members. 
The concept of public interest holds the ultimate 
ethical justification for the demands that the state 
makes on the individual. The high value placed 
upon freedom and justice calls for the readiness of 
the citizen to make sacrifices if necessary and to 
share responsibility for sustaining the values of the 
polity. 

The concerns of the philosopher and the needs 
of the official and the politician will call for con- 
tinuing reference to the public interest if for no 
other purpose than as a symbol, as a shorthand 
device for directing attention to considerations that 
transcend the immediate, the selfish, and the 
merely expedient. 

The public interest, as a concept, seems to be 
employed in situations that involve a conflict of 
interests or a problem of defending or interpreting 
broader or longer-range considerations against spe- 
cial or more immediate factors. Thus T. H. Green 
in his Lectures on the Principles of Political Obli- 
gation refers to the “common good” in analyzing 
the rights and duties of the state and the citizen. 
Brief reference is made to the public interest in 
the following context: “If the injured individual 
were likely to fail in the institution of proceedings 
for his own redress or defence, the public inter- 
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est would require that the matter should be taken 
out of his hands” (11882) 1960, p. 240; italics 
added). 

Similarly Robert Maclver in The Web of Gov- 
ernment refers to the general welfare and commu- 
nity, but when he describes the conflicting interests 
of modern industrial states, he writes that “govern- 
ment cannot afford to sit by while the disputants 
bring economic pressure to bear on one another. 
...In the public interest it must devise whatever 
measures are expedient . . . to prevent any inter- 
ruption of vital services” (11947) 1963, p. 350). 


Uses of the concept 


The fact that the term is imprecise does not 
mean it is disappearing from ordinary usage; this 
is evident from the frequent references to the 
public interest in political polemics and in day-to- 
day discussions of public policy. The term then is 
justified as a useful working hypothesis: if it were 
abolished today, some other polar term would be 
coined to contrast the selfish goals of the few with 
the larger good, or sheer majority power with the 
proper rights of a minority. The occasional debase- 
ment and abuse of the term, it is argued, is no 
reason for its rejection (Colm 1960, p. 127). And 
as for ambiguity: Is “individual freedom” any more 
precise than “public interest”? 

The concept of the public interest has won ac- 
ceptance in the context of a functionally differen- 
tiated political system and a modern, industrial, 
and bureaucratized society that has a strong tradi- 
tion of constitutionalism and rule of law. 

The term is closely associated with the growth 
and professionalization of the civil service. The 
existence of a “neutral bureaucracy,” officeholders 
neither subservient to the will of a monarch nor 
dependent upon a political party, calls for some 
focus of loyalty. The public interest helps to meet 
such a need. 

Felix Frankfurter, in his The Public and Its 
Government, uses the concept in referring to the 
public officials “pitted” against the utilities experts, 
for whom they are no match “except for occasional 
men of great capacity and exceptional devotion to 
the public interest” (1930, p. 115). There are also 
occasions when officials are accused of exceeding 
their authority to the detriment of the public 
interest. 

Where clearly distinguishable interests compete 
and policies can be seen as expressions of group 
desires, the public interest can be determined with 
some degree of specificity. Industrialization and 
improved means of communication and transpor- 
tation have brought about conditions of complexity 
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requiring more competence and expertise to deter- 
mine the public interest in particular cases. 

In negative terms one can list the efforts made 
to protect the public interest from threats to public 
order, safety, and morals (laws and ordinances 
with respect to crime, accidents, vice) and in the 
economic sphere regulations applying to fraud, 
monopolies, vote fixing, fair employment practices, 
and consumer protection. 

Institutionally and procedurally, legislative 
bodies must rely upon special agencies to discover 
and protect the public interest within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. 

From the standpoint of jurisprudence it would 
appear that the concept has a firm position, Ac- 
cording to one spokesman, “the lawmen have a 
vested interest in ‘the public interest’ as an opera- 
tional concept: They would be tongue-tied without 
it” (Cohen 1962, p. 160), Nor have judges re- 
frained from definition: “Public interest means 
something in which the public, the community at 
large, has some pecuniary interest, or some interest 
by which their legal rights or liabilities are affected” 
(State v. Crochett, 206 Pac 816, 817, quoted in 
Montgomery 1962, p. 222). And Munn v. Illinois 
states, “Property does become clothed with a pub- 
lic interest when used in a manner to make it 
of public consequence, and affect the community 
at large. ... When... one devotes his property to 
a use in which the public has an interest, he... 
must submit to be controlled by the public for the 
common good” (94 U.S. 113, 126). Technological 
development and economic growth have resulted 
in industries whose activities go beyond the owners, 
shareholders, employees, competitors, and direct 
customers and affect the interests of a wide com- 
munity, as in the case of the railroads and power 
companies, 


Recent scholarly discussion 


The literature of recent years indicates a wide 
range of views concerning the significance of the 
concept. The differences of opinion result from the 
varying emphases with respect to its normative 
aspects and questions concerning its usefulness for 
analytical purposes. Since there is no generally 
accepted definition of the term, several different 
formulations are offered. 

According to Walter Lippmann, “the public in- 
terest may be presumed to be what men would 
choose if they saw clearly, thought rationally, 
acted disinterestedly and benevolently” (1955, 
p. 42). 

Alfred Verdross regards the public interest as 


“the establishment of social conditions under which 
individual persons are able to build, through indus- 
try and productive work, a life which is in conso- 
nance with the dignity of the human being” 
(Bodenheimer 1962, p. 213). 

Charles Frankel writes: 


The ideal of the public interest calls on men, despite 
their egoism, to set their preferences side by side with 
the preferences of others and to examine them all with 
the same disinterestedness and impartiality. It asks 
them to seek as tolerable and comprehensive a com- 
promise among these interests as is possible. And it 
reminds them that every decision they make is a lim- 
ited one, that some interests may have been overlooked, 
that something better may be possible. (1962, p. 200) 


Stephen Bailey (1962) calls public interest “the 
central concept of a civilized polity. Its genius lies 
not in its clarity but in its perverse and persistent 
moral intrusion upon the internal and external 
discourse of rulers and ruled alike” (p. 106). He 
also notes: “There is perhaps no better example in 
all language of the utility of myth than the phrase 
‘the public interest’” (p. 97). 

The work of nearly a score of writers on the pub- 
lic interest is collected in Nomos No. 5 under the 
editorship of Carl J. Friedrich, who notes that it is 
not possible to discern “any distinctly philosophical, 
legal or political-scientific approach, though some 
of the authors lean more in one direction, some 
more in the other” (Friedrich 1962, p. viii). 

Frank J. Sorauf (1962) has given thoughtful 
attention to “the conceptual muddle” concerning 
the “public interest”; his conclusions are as follows: 


No single criterion or standard, such as the public 
interest, can subsume or encompass all that is good 
and desirable for society—regardless of the system of 
values one prefers or propounds. The matter of the 
goals of a contemporary industrial society consists in 
reality of a series of specific, policy-centered questions 
which involve the entire range of our concern, from a 
realistic approach to the emerging nationalism of 
Africa, through care for the ill among the aged, to the 
resolution of domestic racial conflict and tension. The 
answers to these policy questions will be hammered 
out painfully and pragmatically, and they will certainly 
be expressed in alternatives and wisdom considerably 
more specific and vastly less grandiose than the all- 
encompassing guise of a “public interest.” If one argues 
that a public interest exists in all these problem areas, 
and if he can go the next step and identify it, all well 
and good. But why then resort to a concept of the 
public interest? (p. 188) 


That the “public interest” has meaning for some pub- 
lic officials and interest groups is an incontestable fact. 
That it may in these terms affect the shaping and 


administration of public policy is equally incontestable. 
Observation of American politics will also afford in- 
stances of its effective use as a unifying symbol and 
a social myth. Even should scholars reject the public 
interest for their own analysis, they must observe and 
record its prevalence and influence in the political 
system. But it is only as political datum that the pub- 
lic interest has a definable relevance to the study of 
politics and public policy. (p. 190) 


Glendon A. Schubert has reviewed definitions 
and usage in an effort to discover whether the 
term could be used as a standard susceptible to 
empirical verification. His conclusion, if practi- 
cable, would point to a wide range of investiga- 
tions: 


If we assume that the peaceful adjustment of conflict- 
ing interests is not only the consummate art of the 
politician, but that it is also the fundamental task of 
all policy processes in a democratic polity, then a 
model of administrative due process would be em- 
pirically verified if, in practice, the decisions actually 
made resulted in the maximal accommodation of the 
affected interests, in comparison with the relative 
capacities of alternative structures for making the 
same decisions, and measured by a reciprocally mini- 
mal recourse to other centers for public policy change 
(ie., the legislature, the chief executive, courts, etc. ). 
. . . There would be technical problems in the con- 
struction of realistic models, and there would be prac- 
tical problems in inducing political support for the 
translation into actuality of any models that went be- 
yond the description of existing agencies and processes. 
(1957, p. 368) 


Schubert concludes that in spite of these diffi- 
culties the task is worthwhile. In a later paper, 
however, he suggests that political scientists might 
do better to concentrate on concepts other than the 
public interest, concepts that promise more useful- 
ness as scientific tools (1962, p. 176). 


Research needs and opportunities 

From an analytical viewpoint, the concept of the 
public interest may be best understood when 
viewed within a specific context or continuum. 
There is ample opportunity for research into de- 
cisions of regulatory bodies and judgments by the 
courts where the concept is interpreted in the light 
of specific issues. 

Inquiry into the purposes to which the concept 
is put, by whom, under what conditions, and with 
what consequences may lead to a clear understand- 
ing of the dilemmas and choice points that face 
opinion leaders, legislators, officials, judges, and 
all others who would engage in the contest of pol- 
itics. A history of the usage of the concept might 
well be undertaken. What relationship can be 
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traced between the public interest and ideas of the 
general welfare or the national interest? Have 
significantly different shades of meaning or em- 
phasis occurred? Moreover, international civil serv- 
ants have yet to classify the public or publics they 
serve and the interests to which their energies are 
dedicated. Many of these problems can currently, 
be examined in the new “modernizing” countries 
where officials are uncertain of their status and 
their standards. 

While a civil servant may feel that the public 
interest has been served if he follows the inner 
check of conscience or the course dictated by the 
highest technical or scientific standards of his pro- 
fession, the problem of responsibility is not thereby 
resolved. The community's values are also involved 
in the public interest: public debate, discussion by 
the press, and legislative action or judicial inter- 
vention may be called for before an equilibrium is 
reached that appears to satisfy the articulate ele- 
ments. There can obviously be no definitive adjust- 
ment “in the public interest” but rather a tempo- 
rarily acceptable accommodation of interests and 
values. In this process of interaction there is op- 
portunity for innovation and creativity and the 
public interest may be newly forged. The frontiers 
of scientific inquiry and problems of foreign aid in 
exotic cultures, for example, confront civil servants 
(and military officers) with necessities and oppor- 
tunities for seeking fresh solutions for policy prob- 
lems and unprecedented courses for governmental 
decision and activity. 

A fresh perspective is gained if the public inter- 
est concept is viewed against the conditions that 
obtain in the developing countries. The problem of 
governance begins in the identification and articu- 
lation of interests. In traditional societies the peas- 
ant is a spectator or a pawn rather than a self-con- 
scious participant. In the absence of effective 
interest groups, the charismatic leader rather than 
the politician qua broker has full opportunity. An 
underdeveloped society by definition lacks a well- 
defined infrastructure, and leaders accordingly are 
prone to make emotional appeals to a mass public 
and to stimulate nationalistic sentiments. More- 
over, problems are not met through legal processes 
and administrative procedures of an essentially 
rationalistic character. Governmental sanctions are 
to be found in custom or in the will of the ruler or 
the authority of a dominant class rather than in 
appeals to the public interest. The ruler is the sym- 
bol or expression of power; governance is not 
thought of as a process of formulating issues and of 
analyzing, negotiating, manipulating, and adjust- 
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ing special interests to reach generally acceptable 
outcomes and thereby to articulate the public in- 
terest. As Lucian Pye writes: 


Although in transitional societies there is generally a 
somewhat greater awareness of the potentialities of 
politics as a means of rationally solving social prob- 
lems than there is in traditional systems, the expres- 
sive aspects of politics usually continue to occupy a 
central place in determining the character of political 
behavior. The peculiar Western assumption that issues 
of public policy are the most important aspect of poli- 
tics, and practically the only legitimate concern of 
those with power, is not fully accepted in non-Western 
politics. Indeed, in most non-Western societies the 
general assumption is not that those with power are 
committed to searching out and solving problems, but 
rather that they are the fortunate participants in an 
exciting and emotionally satisfying drama. (1962, pp. 
28-29) 


Lippmann has argued (1955, p. 136) that “the 
art of governing well has to be learned. If it is to 
be learned, it has to be transmitted from the old 
to the young, and the habits and the ideas must be 
maintained as a seamless web of memory among 
the bearers of the tradition, generation after gen- 
eration.” 

New nations, for example in Africa, need gov- 
ernmental institutions to provide justice and order. 
They need wise public policy to provide education, 
employment, and social welfare services for their 
rapidly growing populations. Here are newly en- 
franchised voters aspiring to the fruits of modern- 
ity but arriving at the status of citizenship without 
the historical experience or traditions out of which 
grew the polities of the West. Can the concept of 
the public interest be introduced; or can these new 
societies get along without such a unifying and 
disciplining concept? One answer offered is the 
theory of “one party rule.” Loyalty to the leader of 
a single party can be quickly though not always 
permanently imposed, as Nkrumah and many other 
leaders have demonstrated. Acceptance of the pub- 
lic interest as a guiding belief would mean restraint 
on the ambitions of politicians and limits to the 
demands of the electorate. 

In the developing countries, as industry ad- 
vances, problems of administrative discretion can 
emerge, but whether the public interest will become 
an influential concept is uncertain. Will the civil 
service be motivated to serve the public? Will the 
courts be called upon to bring large economic enter- 
prises within their jurisdiction? Will a recognition 
of individual rights requiring adjudication between 
adversary parties lead judges to apply criteria of 
public interest? Will the ties of kinship or loyalty 
to village tribe, community, or region permit an 


awareness of the larger configuration of “public”? 
Will the acceptance of tradition stand in the way 
of the rational pursuit of “interest”? Does the con- 
cept strengthen nationalism? Dictatorship? 

The answers to such questions will determine 
whether the term public interest has a universal 
applicability or whether it will remain a feature of 
Western jurisprudence and political thought. 


The rule of law, due process, a free press, a loyal 
Opposition, and the public interest are all value- 
laden concepts the limits and substance of which 
are difficult to define with precision, but all are sig- 
nificant in the maintenance of democratic govern- 
ment. Sport without the idea of fair play would 
lose zest—so, too, politics bereft of appeal to the 
public interest, The task of the umpire, in both sit- 
uations, is probably made easier psychologically by 
reliance on such abstractions; but the responsibility 
of decision is in no way lessened, and the readi- 
ness of participants to question and of other ob- 
servers to object remains. 

The public interest is a concept that leaves open 
the way to change, as general acceptance for new 
policies is won and officials remain accountable for 
their decisions. Since there are many ways for seek- 
ing public acceptance and for safeguarding admin- 
istrative responsibility within a democratic polity, it 
is doubtful that anything would be gained by insist- 
ence upon a precise definition of the public interest. 


PENDLETON HERRING 


[See also Bureaucracy; Civil SERVICE; CONFLICT OF 
INTEREST; DEMOCRACY; GENERAL WILL; NATIONAL 
INTEREST; PUBLIC POLICY; RESPONSIBILITY.) 
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PUBLIC LAW 


The articles under this heading deal with public 
law as a field of study. A detailed guide to related 
articles can be found under LAW. 


David J. Danelski 
Stefan A. Riesenfeld 
and Gerhard Casper 


1, THE FIELD 
II. COMPARATIVE PUBLIC Law 


I 
THE FIELD 


Public law, viewed in its broadest terms as a 
field of inquiry in political science, embraces the 
study of all legal phenomena connected with poli- 
tics or government. Whether specific phenomena— 
e.g., theories, rules, institutions, processes, and 
behaviors—are to be characterized as “legal” or 
“connected with politics or government” depends 
upon how law, politics, and government are defined. 

An earlier conception of the field, which derived 
from the work of European legal scholars, was 
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somewhat narrower. The terms public law, droit 
public, and dffentliches Recht were understood as 
implying a functional dualism of the two main 
branches of positive law—private and public. Sub- 
divisions of the former—e.g., commercial law— 
were viewed as dealing with the resolution of con- 
flicts among individuals, and subdivisions of the 
latter—e.g., criminal, administrative, and consti- 
tutional law—were viewed as dealing with the 
resolution of conflicts between individuals and gov- 
ernment, governmental regulation of individual 
and corporate activity, and the powers and limits 
of government (Walz 1934). 

American public law scholars have had diverse 
conceptions of their field. Some have viewed pub- 
lic law as identical with constitutional law; others 
have seen it as limited to the study of courts and 
judges; and still others have taken the view that it 
covers all rule making and rule interpretation in- 
tended for the guidance of governmental agencies. 
Noting these competing conceptions of the field, 
Swisher (1946) reported that most specialists saw 
no advantage in formulating a theoretical defini- 
tion that would isolate the field’s distinguishing 
characteristics. They were content to define public 
law in terms of the areas in which they taught and 
did research, such as constitutional law, adminis- 
trative law, jurisprudence, and judicial biography. 
Topics like civil liberties, judicial processes, and 
judicial behavior were later added on the same 
basis. 

Closely related to practically every other field in 
political science, public law is one of the core fields 
of the discipline. Given the legal orientation of 
modern societies, there are few areas of govern- 
ment that do not have legal dimensions. Thus, 
constitutional law is linked with national and com- 
parative politics, administrative law with public 
administration, jurisprudence with political theory, 
judicial behavior with political behavior, and so 
forth. When the American Political Science As- 
sociation was established in 1903, the central 
position of public law was clearly recognized in 
the association’s stated purpose—‘“the scientific 
study of Politics, Public Law, Administration and 
Diplomacy.” 

Public law is as old as political science itself, 
and at times the two have been almost indistin- 
guishable. In the nineteenth century and early in 
the present century, the work of Europeans domi- 
nated the field. Krabbe, Duguit, and Laski are still 
familiar names in public law. But in the past sev- 
eral decades innovation and development in the 
field have occurred, for the most part, in the United 
States, where modern political science has made 
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greatest strides as an autonomous discipline. For 
that reason, the work of American political scien- 
tists since World War 1 is emphasized. 


Approaches 


The analytical approach. The influence of 
Staatslehre thought lay heavily on public law in the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century, Law was 
viewed as the command of the sovereign, and sov- 
ereignty was ascribed to the state, source and en- 
forcer of all law. Analytical scholars explored the 
“true nature” of the state and constructed elabo- 
rate theories of sovereignty. Analysis was formal 
and deductive; its main purpose was to give coher- 
ence and logical consistency to accepted legal 
doctrines. 

The works of W. W. Willoughby (esp. 1896; 
1924) are prime examples of the analytical ap- 
proach. Influenced by the writings of Austin, Jel- 
linek, and Laband, he devised a highly abstract, 
juristic theory of government. Ironically, because 
of the rise of pragmatism and realism in political 
science early in Willoughby’s career, his work was 
already something of an anachronism during his 
lifetime. Nevertheless, it was taken seriously and 
discussed even as late as the 1940s (Cairns 1935; 
Cole 1948). But long before that, most political 
scientists had rejected Willoughby’s abstract theo- 
retical writings as sterile legalism, and today they 
are of little more than historical interest [see WIL- 
LouGHBY]. As in the earlier period, when the ana- 
lytical approach was dominant, the significant con- 
tributions in this recent area have come from 
European-trained legal scholars (e.g., Kelsen 1945; 
Hart 1961), not from political scientists [see 
KELSEN]. 

The juridical approach. Although it stems 
from analytical jurisprudence, the juridical ap- 
proach is relatively unconcerned with general ab- 
stract theories of law, government, or the state. It 
views law primarily as a system of concepts, rules, 
and principles that are supposedly the basis of 
legal decisions. It focuses on constitutions, stat- 
utes, judicial decisions, and related phenomena, 
which are described, clarified, analyzed, and some- 
times evaluated. Analysis emphasizes legal reason- 
ing and probes the logic and consistency of legal 
decision making. Since the approach is concerned 
with the formal results of decision making, usually 
in terms of legal doctrine, it is necessarily formal; 
nevertheless, it can be tempered with considerable 
political realism. 

The rise of the juridical approach and prag- 
matism coincide, and some juridical scholars (e.g., 
Powell 1918) clearly were influenced by the writ- 


ings of pragmatists like John Dewey. Early in the 
twentieth century the foremost juridical scholar 
was Frank J. Goodnow, whose works in compara- 
tive and American administrative law (1893; 1905) 
are considered classics, His work was highly de- 
scriptive and based on extensive case analysis, yet 
it contained an incipient political realism, espe- 
cially noticeable in his analysis of American. con- 
stitutional law (1911). And in this regard, his 
teaching was as important as his writing. “Good- 
now,” wrote Haines and Dimock, “was constantly 
telling his students that government could not be 
understood and lasting improvements could not be 
made unless the political behavior and the political 
motivation underlying and eventually controlling 
constitutional and administrative law were properly 
mastered” (1935, p. xiii). [See GooDNow.] 

Goodnow’s students—Thomas Reed Powell and 
Charles Grove Haines, among others—carried for- 
ward political realism in public law. Together with 
Edward S. Corwin, they called attention to the fact 
that the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
interpreting the constitution, was making public 
policy. Powell, who emerged as the leading juridical 
scholar of the 1920s and 1930s, brilliantly ana- 
lyzed the logic and rhetoric of Supreme Court 
opinions and showed that at times personal pref- 
erence, not ineluctable legal logic, was the basis of 
constitutional decisions. Haines (1922) went even 
further and suggested, in an article now considered 
a forerunner of judicial behavioralism, that consti- 
tutional law might be systematically explained in 
terms of psychological motivation. 

It must be emphasized that not all juridical 
scholarship is characterized by political realism. 
When Powell and Haines were writing, many 
juridical scholars were doing formal legal analysis 
of judicial decisions, and, to a lesser extent, this 
is so today. 

The juridical approach reached its peak during 
the interwar years. Public law scholars of the 
period concentrated on constitutional law. Their 
work was published in leading law reviews as well 
as in political science journals; they were sought 
as members of law faculties; and a few of them 
were given legal posts in government. Powell, who 
had been trained in law before taking his doctor- 
ate in political science, spent most of his career 
teaching at the Columbia and Harvard law schools. 
Walter F. Dodd, a political scientist without a law 
degree, joined the Yale law faculty in the 1920s. 
And Corwin and Carl B. Swisher, who also had no 
formal legal training, were special assistants to the 
U.S. Attorney General in the 1930s. Perhaps the 
most significant tribute to public law specialists 


of the period was the prominence of their work in 
the Selected Essays on Constitutional Law (1938), 
which was edited by a committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools. About 40 per cent 
of the signed articles in the work were by political 
scientists Powell and Corwin led all others with 
23 and 14 articles, respectively. The work of Cush- 
man, Haines, Dodd, Grant, Fairman, and Field also 
was represented. During this period juridical schol- 
ars were also highly esteemed in political science: 
Corwin, Powell, Haines, Cushman, and Dodd all 
became presidents of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association. 

The juridical approach is still significant in pub- 
lic law. Constitutional law, usually taught by the 
case method, is the main public law course in 
American colleges and universities. As in the past, 
leading juridical scholars—e.g., David Fellman, 
William M. Beaney, and John P. Roche—still pub- 
lish much of their work in law reviews. But the 
era of intellectual leadership by political scientists 
in constitutional law is over. Leadership has now 
passed to law professors, many of whom have been 
law clerks to Supreme Court justices. 

The quality of juridical analysis has often been 
said to be the best in American political science. 
“If our scholarship in this general area is worthy 
of high praise,” wrote Hyneman (1959, p. 44), “it 
is because of distinguished achievement in de- 
scribing, evaluating, and criticizing public policies 
which interpret, extend, and modify the language 
of the United States Constitution.” 

Juridical scholarship has relevance beyond its 
contribution to the literature of political science. 
Corwin once said that if judges make law, so do 
legal commentators. Articles and books by juridical 
scholars are often cited in appellate briefs, argu- 
ments, and opinions. Thus their work in clarifying, 
criticizing, and analyzing legal doctrine is useful 
and perhaps influential in the judicial process. 
Mere citation of judicial scholarship in judicial 
opinions does not prove influence, but it does indi- 
cate that political scientists are often participants 
in, as well as observers of, the judicial process. 

The historical approach. Early in his career, 
Corwin identified his approach to public law study 
as primarily historical. He took the position that 
because law is so avowedly historical in its manner 
and growth, it has to be understood historically. In 
practically every area of the historical approach, 
Corwin did pioneering work, and in many of these 
areas his contributions remain unsurpassed. 

His conception of law showed the influence of his- 
torical jurisprudence, but it differed little from the 
juridical conception. This has been generally true of 
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historically oriented public law specialists, many 
of whom were students of Corwin’s. The principal 
difference between the historical and juridical ap- 
proaches lies not so much in the conception of 
law as in the method and the universe of phenom- 
ena regarded relevant for study. The historical 
scholar’s forte is genetic explanation, which, at its 
best, is based on sound historical method—use of 
primary sources, critical evaluation of evidence, 
and conclusions drawn strictly from the evidence. 
If he is interested in the American constitution, 
he will, like the juridical scholar, study judicial 
opinions, but his universe of phenomena embraces 
much more—public opinion, group activity, presi- 
dential decisions, congressional behavior, and any- 
thing else that may account for constitutional 
growth (see Swisher 1943). j 

Historical scholarship in public law has included 
legal ideas (e.g., Corwin 1928-1929), constitu- 
tional development (e.g., Swisher 1943), consti- 
tutional concepts and doctrines (e.g. Wright 
1938), judicial institutions (e.g., McCloskey 1960), 
and case studies (e.g., Westin 1958). But the area 
that has received greatest attention since 1930 has 
been judicial biography. 

Judicial biography began in an important way 
in the United States with the publication of the 
first two volumes of Beveridge’s Life of John Mar- 
shall (see 1916-1919), but Corwin’s brief biog- 
raphy (1919) of the same judge was equally 
important, for it set the model most judicial biog- 
raphers in political science were to follow. The 
typical judicial biography, as distinguished from 
studies of the legal “philosophy” of judges, is based 
on private papers of the subject and other primary 
sources. The judge’s childhood is usually covered 
briefly; his legal and political career is covered in 
greater detail; and the bulk of the biography dwells 
on the judicial period, which gains focus from the 
judge’s opinions, private correspondence, confer- 
ence memoranda, diaries, and intracourt communi- 
cations. All of this is usually set against and woven 
into the political history of the period. When it is 
done well, the biography contributes significantly 
to the understanding of an era of history. Even 
when it does not rise to such heights, it often pro- 
vides insights into judicial behavior and decision 
making. Among the political scientists who have 
written significant judicial biographies are Swisher 
(1935), Fairman- (1939), Mason (1956), and 
Magrath (1963). Journalists, lawyers, and law 
professors have also written judicial biographies 
similar in approach to those of political scientists, 
and it appears that leadership in this area, as in 
constitutional law, is passing to those law profes- 
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sors who have been law clerks of Supreme Court 
justices, for they often have special access to neces- 
sary private papers, as well as personal experience 
with the judges about whom they write. 

Historical scholarship in public law has often 
received high praise from historians. Some political 
scientists, such as Swisher and Mason, have used 
historical method so well that they are acknowl- 
edged as leading American constitutional his- 
torians. Criticism of historical scholarship has 
come largely from political scientists who maintain 
that such work is atheoretical and yields no system- 
atic generalizations about legal and political phe- 
nomena. Although this is a fair characterization of 
most historical work in public law, the criticism is 
inapplicable to the historical approach generally, 
for historical inquiry can be informed by theory 
and can yield systematic generalizations. Such in- 
quiry in public law, however, has barely begun. 

Historical scholarship can play an important 
role in the judicial process. That is what Holmes 
had in mind when he wrote that “a page of history 
is worth a volume of logic” (256 U.S. 345, 349), 
and that is why Cardozo (1921) designated history 
as a conscious method of judicial decision making. 
Interpretations of constitutional provisions often 
turn upon historical assumptions that research can 
clarify and sometimes show to be unfounded. With 
a few exceptions (e.g., Graham 1938), relatively 
little work has been done in this area, 

The ethical approach. The ethical approach 
raises the question of justice in regard to legal 
rules, decisions, behaviors, and similar phenomena. 
It is invariably taken by those who have an ideal 
conception of law, e.g., the proponents of natural 
law, who maintain that an unjust law is no law 
at all. But the ethical approach can also be used by 
those having other conceptions of law. 

For centuries the leading ethical approach has 
been natural law, which asserts the existence of an 
absolute, transcendent standard knowable through 
the use of reason [see NATURAL LAW]. Except for 
Studies of natural law as a historical phenomenon 
(e.g., Corwin 1928-1929; Haines 1930), American 
public law scholars have had little to do with it. 
This was probably because of the field’s early com- 
mitment to analytical jurisprudence. The only 
major study using an ethical approach that comes 
close to natural law is Berns (1957). 

The question of justice has been dealt with in 
terms other than natural law [see Justice). Cardozo 
(1921; 1924; 1928) defined justice in terms of 
social values empirically ascertained. Brecht (1959) 
discussed justice similarly and indicated how ethi- 


cal questions concerning law and politics might be 
approached in terms of scientific method. Brechts 
work opens a fruitful area of public law scholar- 
ship yet to be developed [see BRECHT]. 

The group-process approach. Articulated ini- 
tially by Arthur F. Bentley (1908), the conception ~ 
of law underlying the group-process approach is 
that of a multitude of complexly related activities 
indicating the formation, systematization, struggle, _ 
and adaptation of group interests. Law, according 
to Bentley, does not result from government; it is 
the same phenomenon, “only stated from a differ- _ 
ent angle” ([1908] 1949, p. 272). What distin- 
guishes legal and governmental activity from all 
other activity is its connection with governmental 
agencies. “The law at bottom,” wrote Bentley, “can 1 
only be what the mass of the people actually does 
and tends to some extent to make other people 
do by means of governmental agencies” (ibid. 
p. 276). Courts are obvious governmental agencies, 
but their activity, Bentley maintained, can be ex- 
plained only in relation to all other connected 
activity—i.e., the group struggle—and not in terms 
of logic, ideas, or theories propounded by judges 
in their official opinions. 

The implications of Bentley's conception of law 
were enormous, for it expanded the universe of 
phenomena relevant to public law to include the 
activity of criminals, policemen, prosecutors, law- 
yers, trial and appellate judges, law clerks, and 
anyone else whose actions are connected with the 
legal-governmental process. For its time, Bentley's 
work was an important contribution. It was a kind 
of sociological jurisprudence, but it differed from 
Pound’s ideas in that area and was more advanced 
than Ehrlich’s work. Thus, it is almost incredible 
that Bentley's work was ignored for more than two 
generations. 

Bentley's eventual “rediscovery” was by a law 
professor, Karl N. Llewellyn. “Bentley,” Llewellyn 
wrote, “saw and said in 1908 all that should have 
been necessary to force constitutional theory into 
total reconstruction” (1934, p. 1). Thereafter some 
political scientists (e.g., Shepard 1939) also recog- 
nized Bentley's contribution to public law, but an- 
other generation went by before it had a substantial 
impact on the field. Then, in the early 1950s, 2 
number of group-process studies touching public 
law were published (Truman 1951, chapter 15; 
Latham 1952; Peltason 1953; 1955). [See BENT- 
LEY; LLEWELLYN.] 

Peltason’s work had a special relevance to public 
law because he emphasized the role of courts and 
Judges as participants in the group process. He 


iterated and clarified Bentley’s basic ideas and used 
them as the foundation for two studies concerning 
the federal judiciary (1955; 1961). Others, follow- 
ing his lead, extended group-process analysis to 
the state judiciary (e.g., Jacob 1965) and to the 
impact of judicial decisions on society (e.g., Patric 
1957). The rise of the group-process approach in 
public law also stimulated a number of other 
studies, which, although not emphasizing Bent- 
leyan thought, viewed interest groups or the group 
process as central (e.g., Vose 1958; 1959; Gross- 
man 1965). 

The group-process approach has grown in im- 
portance since the 1950s. Its main contribution 
has been the description of a broad universe of 
legal phenomena. But in theoretical terms, group- 
process studies in public law have gone little beyond 
Bentley's basic insights in 1908. The future im- 
portance of the approach turns on whether it is 
able to offer sophisticated explanation based on 
verifiable theory, and not merely careful descrip- 
tion of legal-governmental processes. [See POLITI- 
CAL GROUP ANALYSIS.) 

The behavioral approach. The behavioral ap- 
proach seeks to explain legal phenomena in terms 
of operationally defined concepts and empirically 
verifiable hypotheses concerning human behavior. 
Focusing on the behavior of individuals in legal 
processes, it draws heavily on individual and social 
psychology. The approach involves prediction, usu- 
ally understood in terms of probability; i.e., if 
phenomena X, Y, and Z are observed in some pos- 
tulated relationship, then the probability is that R’, 
not R”, will occur (see Lasswell & McDougal 1943, 
p. 238). In order to confirm hypotheses underlying 
such a statement and to determine probability, 
quantitative methods are often used, but quanti- 
fication per se does not characterize the behavioral 
approach. 

Political and legal realism (e.g., Haines 1922; 
Frank 1930) were forerunners of behavioralism in 
public law, but the approach received greatest im- 
petus in its early years from Charles E. Merriam. 
Critical of narrow legalism, he urged political sci- 
entists to use psychology, psychopathology, soci- 
ology, and statistics in their research. Statistical 
study of the judiciary, he pointed out in 1921, was 
a research frontier that could be profitably pene- 
trated, He exhorted public law specialists to spend 
less time in the law library reading cases and more 
time doing empirical research ( 1926). And at the 
University of Chicago, Merriam provided the con- 
ditions for creative behavioral work [see MERRIAM]. 
Mott, one of his colleagues, responded early to his 
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call for empirical research in public law (see, e.g., 
Mott et al. 1933), But Merriam’s greatest impact 
in public law came in the 1940s, through the work 
of two of his former students and colleagues, 
Harold D. Lasswell and C. Herman Pritchett. 

Lasswell’s important work in public law began 
soon after he joined the Yale law faculty. In an 
article with McDougal (1943), he presented a pro- 
found criticism of the juridical approach (which 
he characterized as “syntactics”), sketched the out- 
lines of a theory of judicial decision making, and 
indicated how the study of legal phenomena might 
be approached as a policy science. Although the 
article had an impact in legal circles, political sci-- 
entists in public law manifested greater interest in 
one of Lasswell’s later works (1948), in which he 
presented psychoanalytical case histories of three 
judges (Judges X, Y, and Z) to illustrate basic 
political character types. Lasswell’s work in public 
law perhaps has not yet been fully appreciated. It 
appears that his influence in this area has been 
greater in law than in political science. 

Modern behavioralism in public law began with 
the first of Pritchett’s pioneering studies (1941) 
that identified and described bloc voting in the 
Supreme Court of the United States by means of 
quantitative analysis of nonunanimous decisions. 
His novel methodology stemmed from the work of 
another Merriam student, Herman C. Beyle (1931), 
but Pritchett’s contribution was not just methodo- 
logical. His study of the Roosevelt court (1948) 
skillfully blended behavioral, juridical, and histori- 
cal approaches. Although it was one of the most 
innovative studies in more than a generation, 
initial response to it was critical on the ground 
that quantitative analysis was inappropriate in the 
study of the Supreme Court. Pritchett’s contribu- 
tion then lay fallow for almost a decade, and even 
he began to move away from quantitative analysis 
(see 1954). But by the mid-1950s a number of 
scholars (e.g., Bernard 1955; Kort 1957; Schubert 
1958) had become interested in the quantitative 
study of the judiciary, and judicial behavior became 
firmly established as a subfield of public law. 

After Pritchett, the study of judicial behavior 
owes more to Glendon Schubert than to any other 
scholar, Influenced by the work of Pritchett, and 
also by Beyle, Schubert developed a number of 
quantitative methods others had explored, e.g., bloc 
analysis, cumulative scaling, and factor analysis. 
He was the first to use game theory in the analysis 
of judicial behavior and was also the first to set 
forth a psychometric model of judicial decision 
making. A prolific scholar, he wrote or edited most 
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of the basic books in judicial behavior in the late 
1950s and early 1960s (see, e.g., 1965). His review 
of the subfield’s literature (1963) comprehensively 
covers the work of such other judicial behavioral- 
ists as S. Sidney Ulmer, Joseph Tanenhaus, Harold 
Spaeth, John R. Schmidhauser, Stuart Nagel, Fred 
Kort, and David J. Danelski. [See Jupicrary, article 
On JUDICIAL BEHAVIOR.] 

Judicial behavioralism has been criticized on the 
grounds that its methods have been too crude to 
measure the subtle art of judging (Mendelson 
1963), that it has ignored the question of justice 
(Berns 1963), and that often its use of social sci- 
ence theory and methods has been improper 
(Becker 1965). It is true that some of the early 
behavioral work seemed crude because it was em- 
piricism uninformed by theory, and when theory 
developed elsewhere was employed, it was some- 
times used rather loosely. Nevertheless, there is 
nothing peculiar about judicial decision making 
that makes it less susceptible to behavioral analysis 
than are other kinds of subtle political decision 
making. And such analysis can even be used, at 
least in a limited way, in dealing with questions 
of justice. As the behavioral approach becomes the- 
oretically sophisticated and is used in a number of 
areas of public law, current criticisms are apt to 
be obviated. 

The work of behavioralists in public law is poten- 
tially useful to participants in legal processes. If, 
for instance, judicial decision-making theory devel- 
ops to the point where it has high predictability, 
it will probably be used by lawyers in deciding 
whether to settle or appeal individual cases. Such 
theory, of course, will also be useful to judges in 
understanding their own behavior. 


Evaluation 


The field in perspective. Although public law 
has responded to the major intellectual currents 
in law and political science, its response has often 
been late and then only partial. The field has given 
up old approaches reluctantly and has sought to 
accommodate the old with the new rather than to 
attempt bold reconstruction. That is illustrated by 
the juridical approach’s growing out of its analyt- 
ical predecessor and making only mild concessions 
to pragmatism and realism. One of the reasons for 
the criticisms of the behavioral approach is that 
it is not susceptible to easy integration in the field. 
To accept behavioralism entirely would mean that 
much, though not all, in the older approaches 
would be forsaken. Given the field’s historically 
conservative attitude in such matters, most of its 


specialists are unwilling to go that far. Indeed, it 
is probably because of its conservatism that public 
law has in recent years followed rather than led 
the discipline. 

Public law in the United States has been pre- 
occupied with the Supreme Court and its decisions. 
The court is prominent even in the work of those 
who use the group-process approach (see Vose 
1959; Peltason 1961). That is not surprising, for 
the Supreme Court is a public law phenomenon 
par excellence; it is simultaneously a legal and a 
political institution, making decisions that have a 
corresponding dual character. Although studies of 
the Supreme Court and its decisions have been the 
core of public law in the United States, there has 
always been some interest in public law phenomena 
in the states and in foreign countries (see, eg., 
Mitau 1965; Grant 1958). The approaches taken 
have usually been juridical or historical (e.g., Bay- 
ley 1962), but recently the behavioral approach has 
also touched this area, and scholars in a number 
of countries have begun to study judicial behavior 
much in the manner of American behavioralists 
(e.g., Hayakawa 1962). 

An examination of the rise of various approaches 
indicates a trend away from formalism toward rig- 
orous empiricism. This was due, apparently, to 
successive responses to pragmatism, political real- 
ism, legal realism, and behavioralism. The only 
major exception is the work of Berns (1957), 
which has not started a countertrend. On the con- 
trary, the trend in ethical analysis in public law 
appears to be consistent with modern scientific 
method (see Brecht 1959). 

Despite public law’s importance in political sci- 
ence during certain periods of its history, it is 
difficult to point to significant theoretical contribu- 
tions. To be sure, there was Willoughby’s juristic 
theory and there were Bentley's insights concerning 
the legal-governmental process. But in regard to 
other areas of public law scholarship the theoreti- 
cal contributions have been slight. Behavioralists 
are now developing microtheories of judicial deci- 
sion making, but whether their work will be signif- 
icant remains to be seen. All in all, the greatest 
single failing in public law appears to have been 
in the area of theory. 

The current state and prospects. Public law 
has fallen from the high place it once occupied in 
political science. In terms of significance of its 
recent work, a survey (Somit & Tanenhaus 1964) 
has shown that it ranks lower than any other field 
in political science except political theory. Also, in 
recent years there has been a relative decline in 


the number of political scientists entering the field. 
These phenomena are probably related to the field’s 
failure to keep abreast with the discipline, deep 
divisions within it concerning approaches and as- 
sumptions, and the fact that today an adequate 
training in public law requires proficiency in prac- 
tically all of its approaches. 

Nevertheless, there are some indications that the 
field is experiencing a resurgence. In the early 
1950s, a committee of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association expressed concern about the neg- 
lect of public law in the discipline, and not long 
thereafter one public law specialist was ready to 
concede that the field had “all but disappeared as 
a recognized object of study of political science” 
(Sherwood 1958, p. 87). Despite such estimates, 
the field is very much alive today. The group and 
behavioral approaches, if they did nothing else, at 
least brought public law into the main stream of 
political science. 

There have been some attempts at integration 
of approaches. Some public law specialists have 
taken the position that for certain purposes all of 
the approaches can be useful and that much can 
be learned by integrating old and new approaches. 
For example, Johnson (1965) has used group- 
process and behavioral approaches in his study of 
the impact of Supreme Court decisions; Danelski 
(1961; 1964) and Murphy (1964) have used his- 
torical and behavioral approaches in their studies 
of the Supreme Court. 

Public law is a field in transition, Convergence 
of approaches will facilitate transition, but the 
direction of movement seems clear. The field will 
acquire a measure of unity in a sophisticated, 
broad-gauged behavioralism that will take into 
account knowledge gained through the use of the 
other approaches. The change will be evolutionary, 
and traditional approaches, somewhat modified, 
will probably be used for some time to come. 

As the field moves toward the behavioral ap- 
proach, it is likely to make theoretical contributions 
that will have significance beyond the study of 
public law, If important theoretical contributions 
are forthcoming from the study of collegial judicial 
decision making, they will be useful in the study 
of legislative committees, administrative bodies, 
and other similar decision-making groups. The 
highest achievement of the field would be the de- 
velopment of a general theory of public law. If that 
is accomplished, public law will perhaps regain the 
high place it once occupied in political science. 


Davip J. DANELSKI 
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[See also ADJUDICATION; JUDICIAL PROCESS; JUDICIARY; 
JURISPRUDENCE; LAW; LEGAL REASONING; LEGAL 
SYSTEMS; POLITICAL SCIENCE.] 
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LLI 
COMPARATIVE PUBLIC LAW 


Comparative public law is that academic disci- 
pline which investigates problems of public law by 
use of the comparative method. 


Scope, aims, and potentialities 

Constitutional law, administrative law, criminal 
law, tax law, labor law, welfare law, and antitrust 
law, as well as the law relating to civil and criminal 
procedure, are now considered to be “public law” 
even in countries which traditionally did not dif- 
ferentiate between public and private law along 
the lines followed by legal theory in continental 
Europe. It can hardly be denied that these fields 
deal with quite disparate matters involving great 
varieties of social, political, and organizational 
problems, and have little in common. Any attempt 
to define public law in terms of a self-contained 
category suffers from the ambiguities inherent in 
the dichotomy of “public” and “private” or in such 
distinction as that between the interests of the 
individual and the commonweal. Historically the 
bipartition found its classical formulation in 
Ulpian’s statement: publicum ius est quod ad 
statum rei Romanae spectat, privatum quod ad 
singulorum utilitatem (“Public law is that which 
focuses upon the status of the Roman common- 
wealth, while private law pertains to the interests 
of individuals”; Digest 1, 1, 1, 2). It played a 
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shadowy role during the Middle Ages and gained 
new currency during the seventeenth century with 
the emergence of the modern state. During the 
nineteenth century, when the distinction between 
private and public law had its heyday, it paralleled 
the supposed dualism between state and society. 
Currently, however, this antinomy has been aban- 
doned because it rests on a contraposition of the 
state, conceived as an independent entity, to so- 
ciety, likewise conceived as an independent entity, a 
theory closely linked to nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean liberal doctrine. Yet the views regarding the 
antithesis between public and private law are sig- 
nificant from a comparative point of view, since 
they suggest varying notions about the relationships 
between the individual and collective spheres in 
time and space. 

No less perplexing than the borderline between 
comparative public law and comparative private 
law is the line of demarcation which separates 
comparative public law from comparative studies 
in the fields of sociology of law and political sci- 
ence. Although at the turn of the century links 
between law and the newly emerging disciplines 
of political science and sociology were still rather 
close, the subsequent emphasis of political science 
and sociology on “factual” inquiries rather than on 
“normative” data led to an increasing divergence. 
The legal perspectives in early political science are 
exemplified by the impact of the German allgemeine 
Staatslehre on Burgess (1890-1891) and of Euro- 
pean administrative law on Goodnow (1893); Max 
Weber's work in sociology also reflects his legal 
background. 

Conversely, modern legal scholarship, stimulated 
by contemporary schools of jurisprudence, such as 
Roscoe Pound's sociological school, the legal real- 
ists, the policy-oriented approach of Lasswell and 
McDougal, and the psychoanalytical interpretation, 
has embarked on a methodological reorientation 
and endeavors to utilize the full scope of historical, 
economic, sociological, and behaviorist techniques. 
As a result, disciplinary boundaries have become 
of secondary importance, Perhaps it can be said 
that the main distinction between comparative pub- 
lic law and other comparative social sciences is 
the vantage point from which phenomena are se- 
lected and viewed. 

Another set of boundaries of the scope of com- 
parative public law results from restrictions in- 
herent in the comparative method itself. Except for 
cases of mere cataloging or sheer contrast, fruitful 
comparison is predicated on some similarity of po- 
litical or economic organization, technological ad- 
vance, or value scales. 
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The difficulties attending upon the requisite 
comparability are least pronounced with respect to 
institutional techniques devised to respond to com- 
mon problems and needs, e.g., social security 
arrangements established to alleviate the effects of 
economic dependency flowing from an industrial- 
ized society. In such areas, public law comparison 
is similar to comparative private law studies and 
can benefit from their methodology: functional 
analysis applied to the solution of specific policy 
problems. In fields where political habits, institu- 
tions, and value judgments play a dominant part, 
comparative studies must properly assess the role 
of these factors. Needless to say, the elements of 
the requisite comparability vary greatly with the 
nature, range, and purposes of the comparative 
inquiry. 

The aims of comparative public law, like the 
purposes of comparative law in general, are both 
cognitive and normative. In this respect it has the 
protean aspects of all legal studies. In the cognitive 
perspective comparative public law parallels com- 
parative empirical research in the social sciences. 
In the normative perspective it manifests the spe- 
cific attributes of all legal research, i.e., it is direct- 
ed toward law reform, In designating comparative 
legal studies as primarily cognitive, one does not, 
of course, exclude normative elements altogether, 
since a better understanding of the way in which 
legal institutions operate may in turn influence 
their acceptance or rejection. From this vantage 
point comparative public law possesses major edu- 
cational significance. 

The practical value of comparative public law 
has traditionally been emphasized in two areas: 
negotiation and application of multinational 
treaties, and law reform. A modern example of the 
importance of comparative public law in the inter- 
pretation of multinational agreements is furnished 
by the construction of the term “misuse of power” 
as a ground for the annulment of administrative 
acts (see Coal and Steel Community Treaty, art. 
33; European Economic Community Treaty, art. 
173; Euratom Treaty, art. 146). In arriving at the 
proper meaning, the Court of Justice for the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, basing its holding on 
the comparative discussions of the advocate gen- 
eral, searched for a common core in the adminis- 
trative laws of the community countries. 

In the field of law reform, the examples of the 
use of comparative public law are countless. It can 
be said without exaggeration that since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century no major constitu- 
tional revision or introduction of important new 
legal institutions has taken place without extensive 


comparative studies. The establishment of separate 
courts for deciding constitutional questions in sey- 
eral European countries, the creation of the social 
security system in the United States, and the devel- 
opment of the Mexican writ of amparo in analogy 
to habeas corpus provide good illustrations. 

Although it has been suggested by pioneers in 
legal comparison, such as H. C. Gutteridge ( 1946), 
that the extent to which the comparative process 
may yield valuable results is open to doubt when 
problems of political significance are under consid- 
eration, experience seems to have shown that given 
proper awareness of the ideological ramifications, 
even the transplantation of major political institu- 
tions is possible. Gneist’s studies of British local 
self-government (1857-1860) furnished a power- 
ful impetus toward a restructuring of Prussian 
municipal organization. Moreover, in some Western 
countries, recent interludes of departure from es- 
tablished principles, especially in the area of civil 
liberties, have led to re-examinations of the legal 
systems of these countries intended to test their 
consonance with accepted values and goals of the 
Western tradition. Certainly much of modern Ger- 
man and Italian legal literature is the outgrowth 
of such efforts in comparative law. 


History 

The growth of comparative public law came in the 
wake of the emergence of the modern nation-state, 
as an aftermath of the rise of different social and 
political patterns within the orbit of the Western 
world, and as a result of the acceptance of com- 
parison as a tool of scholarly inquiry. The work 
of Jean Bodin at the end of the sixteenth century 
may be considered as the starting point and an 
early masterpiece of the modern discipline [see 
Bop1n]. His analysis of the state and the role of 
government was buttressed by an impressive and 
far-flung comparison of the existing realities of 
his time seen in the light of legal principles de- 
rived from Roman law. The works of Leibniz and 
Vico in the next century and a half reflect the 
effort to arrive at the essence of legal authority and 
government on the basis of historical and com- 
parative insights. [See the biography of Vico.] 

Tn contrast, the writers of the subsequent period 
emphasized the effects of environmental factors 
as causes of diversity and attempted comparisons 
on that basis. Undoubtedly Montesquieu’s L'esprit 
des lois (1748) heralded a new era in comparative 
constitutional law and made an indelible impres- 
sion on his time [see MontEsquieu]. Although 
Montesquieu’s comparison of the French and 
English constitutions was tendentious and lop- 
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sided, it proved the value and inherent political 
potentialities of such studies. Accordingly, com- 
parative surveys and critiques in Montesquieu’s 
fashion were widely used by authors following him. 
The most notable studies of that type are Robert- 
son’s “View of the Progress of Society in Europe, 
With Respect to Interior Government, Laws and 
Manners,” which was an essay preliminary to his 
comprehensive History of the Reign of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth (1769), and Filangieri’s 
Science of Legislation (1780-1785). Robertson's 
essay was familiar to and quoted by members of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, especially 
in conjunction with the discussion of judicial re- 
view, and Filangieri’s treatise is known to have elic- 
ited Franklin’s admiration. Moreover, Filangieri, 
whose chapter on the divisions of criminal law 
demonstrably relied on Blackstone’s genius for sys- 
tematization, exerted a far-reaching impact on the 
early continental European codifications made not 
long after his death. 

During the nineteenth century, comparative pub- 
lic law in Europe, and particularly in Germany, 
shifted its principal focuses to criminal law and 
administrative law. In criminal law it was par- 
ticularly Anton Mittermaier who, following the 
precepts of his teacher Ludwig Feuerbach, most 
fruitfully employed the comparative inquiry which 
gained him international repute. His penchant for 
comparison was manifested in all of his literary 
efforts but was most fruitfully employed in his 
endeavors toward a far-reaching reform of criminal 
procedure based on insights gained from French, 
English, and American practice. His predilection for 
comparison caused his rejection of the doctrinal- 
conceptualistic approach then in vogue with many 
of his contemporaries. In 1829, Mittermaier and 
Heinrich Albert Zachariae founded the Kritische 
Zeitschrift fiir Rechtswissenschaft und Gesetzge- 
bung des Auslandes, which was the first periodical 
in the world devoted to the study of comparative 
law. The works of Gneist in administrative law 
and their importance have already been mentioned, 

During the middle of the nineteenth century, 
scope and methodology of comparative law, includ- 
ing comparative public law, became a matter of 
academic discussion and controversy. Emerico 
Amari set off that debate with his Critica di una 
scienza delle legislazioni comparate (1857). Al- 
though the work itself was soon forgotten and 
properly appreciated only much later, its initial 
impact persisted. The questions whether compara- 
tive law was a subject of its own or merely a 
method and whether it should be treated from a 
philosophical or historical-sociological point of 
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view especially became and remained matters of 
much discussion, In Germany, the work of Joseph 
Kohler and his school concentrated on the ethno- 
logical-cultural aspects of the field. But the theo- 
retical disputes were soon pushed into the back- 
ground by the increasing institutionalization of the 
field: the establishment of societies for the study 
of comparative legislation, the creation of insti- 
tutes of comparative law, and the publication of 
periodicals devoted exclusively to comparative law 
and comparative legislation. 

This development started in France in 1869, 
with the formation of the Société de Législation 
Comparée. In the year of its establishment the 
society commenced publication of its celebrated 
Bulletin, Even prior to that date the French jurist 
Foelix published the Revue étrangère de législation 
et d'économie politique, which, under various titles, 
appeared between 1833 and 1849. It counted on 
its roster of distinguished foreign collaborators 
such eminent American jurists as Joseph Story and 
Francis Lieber. Likewise, in 1869 the Revue de 
droit international et de législation comparée, 
printed in Belgium, was established by Asser, 
Rolin-Jacquemyns, and Westlake, The German 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 
edited by Bernhéft, Cohn, and, after the first two 
volumes, Kohler, followed in 1878, In England the 
Society of Comparative Legislation was formed in 
1895 and commenced to publish the Journal of 
Comparative Legislation and International Law in 
1899. 

During the twentieth century, especially in the 
wake of World War 1, the study of comparative law 
has become much expanded and intensified. Insti- 
tutes of comparative law have been established in 
many universities of the world, During this period 
comparative public law has emerged as a separate 
branch of comparative legal studies. In Germany 
this development found an outward manifestation 
in the establishment, by the Kaiser Wilhelm Gesell- 
schaft zur Förderung der Wissenschaften, of a 
separate Institut fiir Ausliindisches Öffentliches 
Recht und Völkerrecht (now the Max-Planck-In- 
stitut in Heidelberg) alongside the Institut fiir Aus- 
lindisches und Internationales Privatrecht in 1926, 
In France the Revue du droit public et de la science 
politique en France et a l'étranger, established in 
1894, devoted special attention to comparative 
constitutional and administrative law. In the 
United States, the University of California insti- 
tuted a course of lectures in comparative public 
law, given in 1917 by Ludwik Ehrlich; and the 
Harvard Law School appointed Joseph Redlich, a 
specialist in comparative public law, as its first 
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professor of comparative law in 1926. The in- 
creased importance of comparative studies in the 
various branches of public law led to the gradual 
emergence of a number of relatively independent 
subfields. 


Major areas of comparative public law 


Comparative constitutional law. Comparative 
constitutional law is probably the oldest branch of 
comparative public law. The notions of popular sov- 
ereignty and constitutionalism, which demanded 
that all powers of government be fixed in a funda- 
mental charter, determining the organization and 
powers of the authorities, gave a powerful impetus 
to studies of that type [see SOVEREIGNTY]. Among 
English-speaking people they were manifested in 
the utopian literature, particularly in Harrington’s 
Commonwealth of Oceana. During Cromwell's 
regime its author actually undertook a compara- 
tive study of constitutions, and his ideas exerted 
a demonstrable impact both on the constitution 
makers in the United States and on the political 
conceptions of Montesquieu. The American experi- 
ment, in turn, had its repercussions on the consti- 
tutional ideas of the French Revolution. During 
the middle of the nineteenth century the quest for 
written constitutions found a fertile ground in 
Germany. The acquisition of independence by the 
Spanish colonies in the New World was followed 
by the adoption of written constitutions by the 
newly formed states, The constitution of Argentina 
of 1853 was directly modeled after the constitu- 
tion of the United States, although other constitu- 
tional arrangements were not neglected, and the 
constitutional decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States were frequently relied upon and 
quoted in the adjudications of the Argentine Su- 
preme Court. The British North America Act of 
1867 and the Australia Constitution Act of 1900, 
which, on a federal basis, form the governmental 
framework of Canada and Australia, respectively, 
likewise were the product of comparative studies 
and in turn provided a strong motivation for fur- 
ther comparative researches, In modern days many 
new nations formed in other parts of the globe 
have been confronted with the problem of the 
extent to which they should borrow from existing 
constitutional models [see CONSTITUTIONS AND 
CONSTITUTIONALISM]. In addition, the creation of 
supranational communities in Europe and else- 
where has given new significance to comparative 
studies of federal structures [see FEDERALISM]. 
Other matters which have attracted particular at- 
tention from students of comparative constitu- 


tional law are the constitutional recognition and 
judicial protection of human rights and the ex- 
periences with the judicial control of the con- 
stitutionality of legislation. [See CONSTITUTIONAL 
LAW.) 

Comparative administrative law. Comparative 
administrative law is a more recent branch of 
comparative law. It has taken its subject matter 
from an assessment of the Council of State of 
France, which during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century developed into the supreme admin- 
istrative tribunal of that nation and succeeded in 
building up administrative law as a separate body 
of legal principles governing administrative action. 
The success of this court inspired Otto Mayer in 
the late nineteenth century to develop comparative 
administrative law as a special field of compara- 
tive inquiry. Scholars in other countries, especially 
Frank Goodnow in the United States, followed in 
his footsteps [see GoopNow]. Comparison in ad- 
ministrative law has focused on three major issues 
concerning the relationship between the citizen 
and public authorities that were prompted by the 
ever-increasing scope of the activities of the modern 
state: (1) the judicial control of the legality of 
administrative action, (2) the attribution of such 
control to separate administrative tribunals instead 
of to the ordinary courts, and (3) the organization 
of such tribunals. Contemporary critics maintain 
that the ordinary courts in Great Britain and the 
United States have failed to exercise adequate su- 
pervision over legality and abuse of discretion in 
administrative action and to advocate the use of 
Continental models. Against them, however, it has 
been argued that bifurcation of the administration 
of justice results in unnecessary conflicts between 
jurisdictions and in a break in the uniformity of 
the legal system. Moreover, this different attitude 
regarding the scope of judicial control stems from 
different ideas about the range of policy judgments 
properly left to the bureaucracy and from different 
emphases placed on policy-making stage and policy 
execution. [See ADMINISTRATIVE LAW.] 

Comparative criminal law. Research in com- 
parative criminal law received its original impetus 
from the publication of Beccaria’s An Essay on 
Crimes and Punishments (1764) and the resulting 
reform movement [see BEccaria]. It prompted the 
announcement of a prize for the best work propos- 
ing a plan for complete and detailed legislation 
covering substantive criminal law and criminal 
procedure, including the process of proof. Voltaire 
took a leading part in that venture. Since those 
days the problem of the proper treatment of crimi- 
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nals has been much discussed both internationally 
and comparatively in Europe and elsewhere. The 
University of Paris established a special chair for 
comparative criminal law as early as 1846, Joseph 
Louis Ortolan being its first incumbent. In Eng- 
land the “Fourth Report” of the Royal Commis- 
sioners of Criminal Law (Great Britain . . . 1834— 
1845) noted expressly that their reform proposals 
were based on a study of the contemporary crimi- 
nal codes in Europe and the United States and 
the writings of foreign jurists, and in Germany 
the preparation of a new penal code induced the 
German Ministry of Justice to sponsor the sys- 
tematic comparison of foreign criminal legislation. 
A 16-volume treatise entitled Vergleichende Dar- 
stellung des deutschen und ausliindischen Straf- 
rechts (1905-1909) was produced, a work which 
has been hailed as a landmark in the history of 
comparative studies. Today such institutions as 
the indeterminate sentence, preventive measures, 
and adult and juvenile authorities have been sub- 
jects of elaborate comparative study. The whole 
range of the causes and control of delinquency is 
particularly appropriate for such types of inquiry, 
and criminological research has become truly in- 
ternational in scope. [See CRIMINAL LAW.] 

Comparative civil procedure. The range of com- 
parative legal studies has also been extended to the 
field of civil procedure and related subjects, such 
as bankruptcy. The roles of the judge and of the 
parties in a civil trial, the rules of evidence and 
testimonial privileges, and the effect of adjudica- 
tions are the subject of numerous modern com- 
parative studies in various countries. 

Comparative labor and social security law. The 
process of industrialization has given rise to many 
institutions which have developed in a parallel 
fashion in many countries, for example, collective 
bargaining and social insurance systems. In many 
instances the legislation of certain pioneer nations 
in the field has been transplanted and adapted by 
other nations. Much of the comparative work is 
done through international organizations such as 
the International Labor Office or international as- 
sociations such as the International Association for 
Social Security. 

Comparative tax and antitrust law. The tre- 
mendous growth of the functions of the modern 
state has been accompanied by a parallel increase 
in its need for revenues. As a result, the law of 
taxation has become one of the most important 
branches of public law, and thus has become the 
subject of a vast number of comparative studies. 
Moreover, the harmonization of tax laws is one of 


the difficult tasks to be faced by the new supra- 
national organizations. Finally, it should be noted 
that the current efforts to create economies of scale 
and the policy of relying on untrammeled market 
forces as a means of economic progress have led 
to the growth of comparative antitrust law as a 
hew and extended discipline [see ANTITRUST LEG- 
ISLATION; TAXATION], 

STEFAN A, RIESENFELD 

AND GERHARD CASPER 


[See also CONFLICT OF LAWS; LEGAL SYSTEMS, article 
on COMPARATIVE LAW AND LEGAL SYSTEMS. Other 
relevant material may be found in INTERNATIONAL 
LAW; POLITICS, COMPARATIVE; and in the articles 
listed in the guide to the reader under Law.) 
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1. INTRODUCTION 
11. POLITICAL OPINION 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


There is no generally accepted definition of 
“public opinion.” Nevertheless, the term has been 
employed with increasing frequency since it came 
into popular usage at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, when Louis xvi’s finance minister, Jacques 
Necker, referred to public opinion as governing 
the behavior of investors in the Paris money 
market. Later efforts to define the term precisely 
have led to such expressions of frustration as: 
“Public opinion is not the name of a something, 
but a classification of a number of somethings.” 
(See Childs 1965, pp. 12-28, for some fifty differ- 
ent definitions.) 

In spite of differences in definition, students of 
public opinion generally agree at least that it is 
a collection of individual opinions on an issue of 
public interest, and they usually note that these 
opinions can exercise influence over individual be- 
havior, group behavior, and government policy. 
Because public opinion is acknowledged to play a 
role in several diverse areas, leading writers on the 
subject have included sociologists (Ténnies 1887; 
Lazarsfeld et al. 1944; Albig 1956), political theo- 
rists (Bryce 1888; Lasswell 1927; Lippmann 1922), 
social psychologists (Allport 1937; Cantril 1966), 
and historians (Bauer 1929), Those who are en- 
gaged in manipulating public opinion have also 
made important contributions: for example, poli- 
ticians (Lenin 1929) and public-relations special- 
ists (Bernays 1923), Differences in definition and 
approach can be accounted for largely by the dif- 
fering interests of various categories of students 
and practitioners. 

The principal approaches to the study of public 
opinion may be divided into four partially over- 
lapping categories: quantitative measurement of 
opinion distributions; investigation of the internal 
relationships among the individual opinions that 
make up public opinion on an issue; description or 
analysis of the political role of public opinion; and 
study both of the communication media that dis- 
seminate the ideas on which opinions are based 
and of the uses that propagandists and other ma- 
nipulators make of these media. 

Some researchers have simultaneously contrib- 
uted to knowledge in several of these categories. 
An investigation in Erie County, Ohio, of the 1940 


U.S. presidential election campaign not only 
provided statistical measurements of voting inten- 
tions over time but also explored the influence of 
group membership on individual opinions and 
evaluated the impact of mass communications on 
the outcome of the election (Lazarsfeld et al. 
1944). Another example may be taken from a 
study of Norwegian opinions on a number of 
foreign policy issues between 1959 and 1964 
(Galtung 1964). In this case the researcher was 
able to contribute to the body of theory regarding 
political behavior in a democracy by analyzing the 
relationship between foreign policy attitudes and 
social position while also taking into account the 
role of group affiliation and the communication 
structure of the society. 


Quantitative measurement of opinions 


A definition offered by a specialist in polling is 
suggestive of the approach to public-opinion re- 
search of those who are primarily interested in 
measurement: “Public opinion consists of people’s 
reactions to definitely worded statements and ques- 
tions under interview conditions” (Warner 1939, 
p. 377). Those focusing on measurement usually 
investigate such questions as the following: How 
widely (and, sometimes, how intensely) is a given 
opinion held? In which geographic, religious, 
ethnic, or socioeconomic sectors is the opinion 
encountered most frequently? With what other 
opinions is it most closely associated? 

Measurement of opinions based on polling rep- 
resentative samples of larger populations came into 
prominence in the United States following the 
presidential election of 1936. At that time George 
Gallup, Elmo Roper, and Archibald Crossley, then 
the most prominent exponents of the sample-sur- 
vey method, correctly predicted the outcome, while 
the Literary Digest, relying on nearly 2.5 million 
unrepresentative straw ballots, was off by nearly 
twenty percentage points. Use of the sample-survey 
method spread rapidly thereafter and was scarcely 
affected by the failure of the principal polling or- 
ganizations to pick the winner in the presidential 
election of 1948. This failure did, however, lead to 
important improvements in polling methods. (For 
a succinct description of polling procedures in 
recent election surveys, see Perry 1960.) 

By 1965 public-opinion polling had spread 
throughout the world. The World Association for 
Public Opinion Research had members from more 
than forty countries, and numerous polling organi- 
zations were reported to be working in communist 
and other countries that were not represented in 
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the association’s membership. The New York- 
based International Research Associates, headed by 
Elmo C. Wilson, had branch offices or affiliates in 
34 countries, and the Gallup poll counted 32 affili- 
ates and conducted frequent polls in nearly fifty 
countries. In the United States several hundred 
survey organizations existed on a national, state, 
or local level, with university research bureaus 
accounting for a substantial number of these. 

Data gathered in the course of numerous sur- 
veys throughout the world are centralized in a 
number of “data banks,” the oldest of which is the 
Roper Public Opinion Research Center at Williams 
College. The Council of Social Science Data Ar- 
chives, a cooperative organization of American uni- 
versity and non-profit research groups, helps to 
promote the exchange of these basic data for pur- 
poses of secondary analysis, Columbia University’s 
Bureau of Applied Social Research serves as a 
secretariat for the council. A selection of poll re- 
sults from the United States appears in each issue 
of the Public Opinion Quarterly, and selected re- 
sults from throughout the world are carried in 
Polls, a magazine published by Systemen Keesing 
in Amsterdam. 

Quantitative studies have led to numerous gen- 
eralizations about public opinion, most of which, 
however, do not hold for every time and place. One 
is that large numbers of people pay surprisingly 
little attention to political personalities and issues, 
even when these are featured by the mass media. 
For instance, in 1964 one out of four adult Ameri- 
cans did not know that there was a communist 
government on mainland China (Michigan, Uni- 
versity of . . . 1964). Polls taken since World War 11 
in the United States have consistently shown that 
large proportions of the respondents were unaware 
of such crises as those of 1959 and 1961 in Berlin, 
or of 1955 in the Formosa Straits. As of 1959, 
22 per cent of adult Americans said that they had 
not heard or read anything about Fidel Castro 
(Erskine 1963, pp. 661-662). Surveys conducted 
in western European countries have disclosed sim- 
ilar results: more people are familiar with the 
names of leading sports and entertainment figures 
than with all but the most prominent politicians. 
As of 1961, 95 per cent of rural Brazilians were 
unable to identify the president of the United 
States (Institute for International Social Research 
1961, p. 3). 

Stating the same proposition in another way, 
one can say that relatively small numbers of people 
regularly show a serious concern for public affairs. 
This has led some students to distinguish between 
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the “general public,” the “attentive public” (which 
is at least aware of important issues), and the 
“informed public,” which participates in discussion 
of the issues (Almond [1950] 1960, p. 138). It 
has also led to the polling of “elites,” which are 
variously defined as being composed of those with 
a high degree of wealth, education, prominence, 
or influence. For example, numerous polls have 
been conducted using samples of legislators, busi- 
nessmen, or those listed in Who’s Who. 

The other side of the coin is that people are 
likely to be most concerned with matters that they 
see as affecting them directly. A survey of the 
principal worries of adult Americans found that 
80 per cent of the respondents answered solely in 
terms of personal and family problems; only 6 to 
8 per cent mentioned national or world problems, 
including war, as being among the things they 
worried about most, in spite of the fact that the 
survey was conducted during a period when there 
was an active atomic-arms race with the Soviet 
Union (Stouffer 1955), Another study, using cross 
sections in more than twenty countries through- 
out the world—including several communist coun- 
tries and developing countries—found a similar 
pattern of concerns, although with important na- 
tional variations (Cantril 1966). 

Nor is it a simple matter to raise the level of 
information about public issues (Hyman & Sheats- 
ley 1947). Repeated experiments and observations 
in several countries have indicated that people have 
a remarkable ability to ignore easily available facts 
when these facts are of little interest to them. 
Merely increasing the amount of information avail- 
able will not necessarily increase public knowledge, 
although this generalization probably will not hold 
true in developing areas where there is a strong 
unfulfilled demand for more mass media. What 
seems to be the case is that a proportion of each 
population, ranging from a very small group up 
to about two-thirds of the adults, experiences a 
need for at least some information on matters of 
public concern. Once the needs of these people 
have been satisfied, further information flows over 
the population like water over a saturated sponge. 

Opinion measurement has also disclosed strong 
correlations between educational, religious, geo- 
graphic, socioeconomic, and ethnic factors, on the 
one hand, and the opinions that people hold on 
political subjects, on the other. Indeed, in several 
areas of the United States it has been found that 
a person's voting behavior can be predicted with 
considerable reliability if information is available 
about his socioeconomic Status, his place of resi- 
dence (urban or rural), and his religious or ethnic 
background (Lazarsfeld et al. 1944, p. 26). In 


general, political interest and activity are greater 
among upper socioeconomic and educational levels, 
men, middle-aged groups, and urban residents 
than among lower socioeconomic and educational 
levels, women, older and younger adults, and rural 
residents (ibid., pp. 42-51). A number of surveys 
have also found a relationship between political 
opinions and personality factors—although this re- 
lationship has usually been weaker and more diffi- 
cult to document satisfactorily. 

A final example of the kind of generalization 
that can be developed through quantitative meas- 
urement is that people tend to adjust their opinions 
to conform to the situation in which they find 
themselves. During racial integration of schools 
in the United States, for instance, public opinion 
in the areas affected tended to become more fa- 
vorable toward integration following, rather than 
before, the action of school authorities to admit 
Negroes to formerly all-white schools (Hyman & 
Sheatsley 1964), Similarly, the attitudes that the 
people of two nations have toward each other are 
likely to result from the state of relations between 
their governments, as well as being a cause of 
good or bad relations (Buchanan & Cantril 1953). 

The use of public-opinion studies. The rapid 
spread of public-opinion measurement around the 
world is a reflection of the number of uses to which 
it can be put. Governments have increasingly 
found surveys to be useful tools for guiding their 
public-information and propaganda programs and 
occasionally for helping in the formulation of other 
kinds of policies. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture was one of the first government agencies to 
sponsor systematic and large-scale surveys. It was 
followed by many other federal bodies, including 
the U.S. Information Agency, which has con- 
ducted opinion research in all parts of the world 
in which such activities are permitted. Public- 
opinion studies made abroad following the orbiting 
of the first Soviet satellite contributed to the de- 
cision of the United States to speed up its own 
space program. Similarly, governments of many 
other countries now either commission polls on 
questions of domestic and foreign policy or pay 
close attention to surveys made under private aus- 
pices. France, West Germany, and Japan are 
among the most frequent users of this kind of re- 
search, and there are few major countries that 
have not commissioned one or more surveys for 
policy purposes. India and Indonesia are among 
the newer nations that have occasionally turned 
to opinion measurement (Free 1967). 

Individual politicians, as well as governments, 
have found polls useful. Opinion surveys can give 


them a rough estimate of their chances of election 
and can also help them gauge the salience of vari- 
ous issues with the voters and evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of their campaign propaganda. Once in 
office they can use polls to keep in touch with 
opinion trends in their constituencies. As of 1953, 
48 members of the U.S. House of Representatives 
were known to be sponsoring opinion surveys, and 
14 more said they intended to do so; significantly, 
most lawmakers in question were in the younger 
age groups, a fact that suggests that more con- 
gressmen may be using polls at the present time 
(Hawver 1954, p. 125). Politicians and political 
parties in western European countries are known 
to have shown similar interests in survey research. 

Private businesses and associations have made 
even more frequent use of polling techniques. Most 
of the surveys done for business come under the 
heading of market rather than opinion research 
and are primarily concerned with product prefer- 
ences, but large numbers are concerned with public 
issues, such as government regulation, the eco- 
nomic outlook, or community relations. There are 
also numerous studies of the public image of indi- 
vidual enterprises or whole industries. Such studies 
fall somewhere between market and opinion re- 
search, and many of them are commissioned by 
public-relations counsel working on behalf of the 
business or industry concerned. Labor unions, 
churches, and professional bodies have also used 
polls on occasion; the medical profession has been 
especially active in this regard. Innumerable small 
polls (and some large ones) have been conducted 
by academic researchers working with students. 
Indeed, it has been said that more is known about 
the opinions of American college sophomores than 
about the opinions of any other group in the world. 

A very different but equally important use of 
measurement is made by those who are primarily 
interested in other approaches to public-opinion 
research. Quantitative studies have provided many 
of the building blocks for those who study the 
internal relationships among opinions on public 
issues, the political role of public opinion, and the 
impact of communications, Measurement tech- 
niques have thus contributed importantly to the 
formation of theories and hypotheses in all 
branches of public-opinion research. 


Public opinion as a form of organization 

Long before techniques for systematically meas- 
uring opinions were developed, it was noted that 
public opinion seemed to have qualities that made 
it something more than the sum of individual 
opinions on an issue. It was presumed to have a 
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force and vitality unconnected with any specific 
individual. The German poet Wieland (1799) spoke 
of it as “an opinion that without being noticed 
takes possession of most heads,” and the sociologist 
Ferdinand Tönnies ([1887] 1957, p. 256) ob- 
served that “whatever may come to be considered 
a public opinion, it confronts the individual with 
an opinion which is in part an extraneous power.” 
Some scholars postulated the existence of a “group 
mind” with a will of its own, and observation of 
crowd behavior seemed to confirm the existence of 
some psychic entity that could seize hold of many 
individuals at once and lead them to behave in 
ways that no one of them would have behaved 
under other circumstances [see COLLECTIVE BE- 
HAVIOR]. 

The concept of a group mind was soon discarded, 
since no empirical referent for it could be found, 
but the search continued for an explanation of the 
way public opinion differed from a simple summa- 
tion of individual opinions. One explanation that 
has been advanced by a number of twentieth-cen- 
tury social scientists is that individual opinions are 
sometimes related to each other in such a way as 
to form a kind of organization. Charles Horton 
Cooley described public opinion as “no mere aggre- 
gate of separate individual judgments, but an 
organization, a cooperative product of communi- 
cation and reciprocal influence” ([1909] 1956, 
p. 121). Ideas such as these have resulted in the 
abandonment of the search for an entity or content 
labeled “public opinion” that can be discovered and 
then analyzed; emphasis has been placed instead 
on the study of multi-individual situations and of 
the relationships among the opinions held by var- 
ious people in these situations (Allport 1937, 
p. 23). 

If public opinion is viewed as a species of organ- 
ization or as a bundle of relationships, questions 
arise as to what the nature of these relationships 
is, how they are formed, how they persist, and why 
they dissolve. The relationship most frequently ex- 
amined is that between leaders and followers— 
that is, between political influentials and the mass 
of the people. A number of writers have analyzed 
the techniques by which politicians and statesmen 
are able to develop a common will among masses 
of disparate individuals by manipulating concepts 
and symbols (Lippmann 1922; Lasswell 1927; 
1935). Woodrow Wilson, for instance, used his 
Fourteen Points to mobilize a common opinion out 
of the wide varieties of opinions churned up by 
World War 1. Later investigations have found that 
opinion leaders, or those who are influential in 
determining what others think about current issues, 
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are not concentrated only at the top of the social 
and political pyramids but can be found throughout 
the population. Each socioeconomic group has its 
own opinion leaders, who play an important part 
in determining the attitudes of other members of 
their group. The same leaders are not necessarily 
influential in all subject areas, however; one may 
be considered an authority on political questions, 
another on economic questions, and so on (Katz 
& Lazarsfeld 1955). Studies of the way in which 
group membership influences individual opinions 
have contributed substantially to understanding the 
relationships involved in public opinion. For exam- 
ple, researchers have found that soldiers trans- 
ferred from one unit to another during World War 
JI adopted attitudes prevalent in the unit to which 
they had been transferred (M. B. Smith 1949). 

Knowledge about the internal structure of public 
opinions, nevertheless, is still limited and lags far 
behind measurement. This is largely because of the 
difficulties involved in this type of research, both 
in conducting experiments that enable the investi- 
gator to make systematic observations of the rela- 
tionships among those holding individual opinions 
and in quantifying such observations as can be 
made about these relationships in real-life situa- 
tions, outside the laboratory. Despite the relatively 
undeveloped state of our knowledge about the inter- 
nal relationships among opinions, some of the im- 
plications of this approach have found recognition 
among practitioners engaged in trying to influence 
popular thinking. It is common for public-relations 
specialists or propagandists to compile lists of 
“influentials,” often on the basis of sociological 
criteria, on the assumption that ideas reaching 
people on these lists will spread to a wider public. 
Some public-relations practitioners have spoken of 
their task as the “crystallization” of public opinion 
—that is, the transformation of individual attitudes 
into a collectivity that can exert influence (Bernays 
1923). 

People concerned with building viable democratic 
polities in new nations may also find it useful to 
think of public opinion as a form of organization. 
Students of developing areas have noted that pri- 
vate citizens who take an interest in political ques- 
tions in emerging nations are frequently out of 
touch with each other and unable to interact con- 
structively (Shils 1963). There is thus no infra- 
structure of private organizations and public opin- 
ion between the government and the population 
masses, and this lack tends to facilitate sudden and 
radical shifts in governments and policies. These 
shifts, it is hypothesized, would be less extreme if 
a way could be found to engage all those with po- 


litical interests, both in and out of government, in 
a dialogue that would lead to an increasing degree 
of consensus on important national issues. The 
problem is thus to relate individual opinions to 
each other in such a way that fairly stable bodies 
of opinion, capable of exerting political influence 
on each other and on the government, will be 
formed. 


The political role of public opinion 


Political scientists and historians have been most 
interested in the part that public opinion has played 
and is playing in political life. Accordingly, they 
have looked upon it primarily as an expression of 
opinion from the public that reaches the govern- 
ment and that the government finds prudent to 
heed (Speier 1950; Key 1961, p. 14). Some stu- 
dents have added the concept of latent public 
opinion, that is, public opinion that governmental 
officials expect will form if they do or do not do 
something and that thus influences their actions 
even though it has not yet taken shape (Truman 
1951, pp. 511-512). This approach may bypass 
such questions as how opinions are distributed and 
what kinds of relationships they have with each 
other, but it does not necessarily do so. Numerous 
political thinkers have been interested in the meas- 
urement and organizational structure of public 
opinion. 

Although the term “public opinion” was not used 
prior to the eighteenth century, historians have 
identified phenomena very much like it in both an- 
cient and medieval civilizations (Bauer 1929), and 
the relationship between government and mass 
opinion receives attention in the work of Plato, 
Aristotle, and other classical as well as medieval 
writers. Following the Protestant Reformation and 
the Renaissance in Europe, both of which resulted 
in more widespread and intensive discussion of 
competing beliefs and ideas, popular opinion was 
increasingly seen as playing a part in governmental 
decisions. Machiavelli believed that princes should 
take this opinion into account as one element in 
their calculations, and by the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries leading political philosophers 
were paying tribute to its power. Rousseau held that 
all laws were ultimately based on public opinion 
and regarded the free expression of it as a major 
safeguard against despotism. Bentham stressed 
that the legislator could not ignore it (Palmer 
1936). 

By the nineteenth century the concept of public 
opinion had entered into the mainstream of polit- 
ical theory. In Europe it was frequently seen as a 
weapon of the middle class against the old order. 


Friedrich J. Stahl, a Prussian conservative, de- 
scribed public opinion as the “will of the middle 
class” and believed that with the aid of the press 
the middle class would prevail over the crown. 
Johann Kaspar Bluntschli, the Swiss legal scholar, 
wrote that public opinion was “predominantly the 
opinion of the middle classes, which form their 
own judgments and express these in unison” (Lenz 
1956, p. 60). James Bryce saw public opinion in 
western Europe as being substantially the opinion 
of the class that “wears black coats and lives in 
good houses” (1888, p. 260 in 1891 edition). Ob- 
servers of the United States held that public opin- 
ion there rested on a far wider population base. 
Bryce, writing in the 1880s, described the American 
system as government by public opinion and be- 
lieved that popular attitudes were expressed primar- 
ily by the press, political parties, and elections. 
Half a century earlier Tocqueville had likewise con- 
sidered the mass basis of American public opinion, 
and he saw in its influence a threat to independ- 
ence of thought: “In America, the majority raises 
formidable barriers around the liberty of opinion” 
(1835, p. 117 in 1956 edition); “I am not the more 
disposed to pass beneath the yoke because it is held 
out to me by the arms of a million of men” (ibid., 
p. 149). 

The current concerns of those who are primarily 
interested in the interplay between public opinion 
and government center on questions defined in the 
previous century, but the discussion of these ques- 
tions customarily draws upon quantitative data 
from opinion polls, content analyses, or other 
sources. A large portion of this literature consists 
of arranging and analyzing poll data in order to 
disclose the content and characteristics of opinions 
with which governments are or should be concerned 
(Key 1961). Thus, one can find a substantial num- 
ber of studies that deal with public opinion and 
foreign policy, public opinion and social legislation, 
or public opinion and economic issues. Many of 
these studies focus on population subgroups of 
presumed political significance. 

Closely related to analyses of public opinion on 
political issues are studies that are concerned with 
the ways in which public opinion influences gov- 
ernment. In addition to using poll data, these 
studies usually describe the activities of pressure 
groups and political parties and the techniques of 
individuals who attempt to affect government 
policy (for a selective bibliography, see Childs 
1965, pp. 257-260). Included in this group are 
analyses of mail reaching executive or legislative 
officials. Although most such treatments: have dealt 
with the United States, there is a growing body of 
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literature both on pressure groups in other coun- 
tries and on efforts by individuals in other coun- 
tries to participate in official decisions. A recent 
study compared citizens’ attitudes toward their own 
ability to influence governmental policy in West 
Germany, Italy, Mexico, and the United States 
(Almond & Verba 1963). 

The weakness of most studies dealing with the 
influence of public opinion on government policy 
is that they cannot trace the effectiveness of the 
attempts that are made to exert influence, The 
equation of activity with effectiveness is simply 
assumed. Nevertheless, there are some notable ex- 
ceptions. For example, the West Coast fishing in- 
dustry was found to play a major part in the nego- 
tiation of a settlement with Japan following World 
War 11 (Cohen 1957). 

The other side of the coin—government efforts 
to influence public opinion—has also been dealt 
with extensively. Tools most frequently used by 
governments for this purpose include publicity, 
propaganda, censorship, and a number of tech- 
niques of news management (Childs 1965, pp. 
305-308). Although the manipulative attempts of 
government in the United States have received the 
lion’s share of the attention of scholars, the rulers 
of totalitarian states have been most active in try- 
ing to mold public opinion. Efforts of the Nazi gov- 
ernment to control public attitudes in Germany 
were notorious, and Soviet domestic propaganda 
has also received fairly extensive attention (Inkeles 
1950). More recently, scholars have begun to focus 
on the activities of Communist China in this field 
(Yu 1964). As with studies of popular efforts to 
influence governments, treatments of governmental 
efforts to manipulate opinion have ordinarily been 
unable to show a clear connection between cause 
and effect. A possible exception is the case of the 
Soviet Union, where even anticommunist citizens 
appear to have adopted many of the principal cate- 
gories of thought prescribed for them by the gov- 
ernment. 

Cutting across ali these aspects of the relation- 
ship between government and public opinion are 
studies of voting behavior, These have registered 
the distribution of opinions on a wide variety of 
issues, have explored the impact of special interest 
groups on election outcomes, and have contributed 
to our knowledge about the effects of government 
propaganda and policy. Since voting is the method 
by which the largest numbers of citizens of any 
democracy participate in policy, analysis of the be- 
havior of potential voters during and between elec- 
tion campaigns contributes fundamentally to an 
understanding of the democratic process. Those 
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who believe in democracy often find the results of 
such studies discouraging, in that they may show 

` widespread prejudice and ignorance or little pop- 
ular appreciation of important issues, but the re- 
sults are rarely irrelevant. 

To generalize about the effects of the enormous 
amount of theorizing, philosophizing, and research 
that has been done on the relationship between 
public opinion and government is a difficult task, 
It seems safe to assume that the behavior of some 
political leaders has been influenced by political 
theories that are based in part on thinking about 
public opinion. It can also be argued that public- 
opinion research has enhanced the prospects for 
democratic government by helping to acquaint 
major groups in the population with each other’s 
attitudes and values. When, however, one looks for 
specific examples of ways in which the study of 
public opinion has affected the political process, 
the examples one finds are likely to be relatively 
minor and to involve measurement rather than 
theory. For instance, officials have sometimes been 
able to discount the importance of what they hear 
from pressure groups when they have learned about 
the distribution of the opinions of the population as 
a whole on the same issues, It is also probable that 
both governmental manipulators of public opinion 
and private groups seeking to influence official 
policy have been able to conduct their activities 
with greater sophistication because of increased 
knowledge about the nature of the relationship be- 
tween the government and the public. 


Communication research 


The task of communication research has been 
defined by Lasswell as that of answering the ques- 
tion: who says what to whom through what chan- 
nel and with what effect? ([1948] 1964, p. 37). 
Thus, communication researchers who follow this 
formula have not focused their attention directly 
on opinions regarding public issues, but they have 
made a number of important indirect contributions 
to the understanding of public opinion. In partic- 
ular, studies of symbol manipulators (those who 
speak), audiences (those who are exposed to com- 
munications), the role of the mass media, and the 
effects of the ideas that are communicated are 
relevant to such questions as how opinions take 
hold among large numbers of people, why they are 
distributed as they are, how they are related to each 
other, and how they change, 

Those who are concerned with the ways in which 
ideas are spread have studied the activities of gov- 
ernment spokesmen, private publicists, and prop- 
aganda and news organizations as well as the rela- 


tionships between communications and policy. Few 
adequate generalizations have been made about 
propagandists. One analysis found them to have 
abnormally strong cravings for power, highly extro- 
verted personalities, unreasoning intolerance for 
rivals, and a gift for organization and management 
when these are related to self-aggrandizement 
(B. L. Smith et al. 1946). This unflattering char- 
acterization was, however, based in large part on 
attention to Nazi, Fascist, and Communist spokes- 
men. Modern propaganda organizations are char- 
acterized by elaborate mechanisms for setting 
policy, operating media, studying audiences, and 
evaluating effectiveness (Davison 1965), The task 
of coordinating the output of such vast organiza- 
tions with the policy of the sponsoring group (usu- 
ally a government) has frequently led to clashes 
between propagandists and policy makers, 

Studies of news media have indicated that they, 
too, tend to structure opinions, even though usually 
unintentionally. One way this is done is by giving 
large numbers of people a common focus of atten- 
tion. An operating definition of news used by most 
journalists is that a subject is newsworthy if it is 
already in the headlines. Thus, there tends to be 
a circular reinforcing process, in that a subject is 
featured if it is already being given attention and 
it is given more attention because it is featured 
(Cohen 1963), News media also help to assure 
cohesion among members of major population 
groups. In many nations there is a “prestige paper” 
that is read by a large proportion of influential 
persons and that keeps members of this group of 
influentials informed about what others in the 
group are thinking. It also serves as a forum for 
exchange of ideas among them. In 1961, for ex- 
ample, a survey found that the New York Times 
was subscribed to by 60 per cent of American news 
editors, 46 per cent of utility executives, 30 per 
cent of college presidents, and 28 per cent of bank 
officers throughout the country (Kraft 1961 ). News- 
Papers such as Le Monde, Pravda, and The Times 
of London may occupy an even more central 
position. 

Propagandists and the mass media do not, how- 
ever, have it all their own way. Audience studies 
have shown that people give their attention selec- 
tively to the communications that are available to 
them and that they frequently derive meanings 
from these that are quite different from the ones 
intended. Even very intensive publicity drives have 
failed to increase knowledge about given subjects 
when people have no interest in acquiring more 
information. This was found to be the case in 
Cincinnati shortly after World War u, when civic 


organizations and mass media experimented with 
a campaign to stimulate interest in the UN; in spite 
of the fact that the éntire population was deluged 
with information about the world body, those who 
were uninformed prior to the campaign remained 
uninformed (Star & Hughes 1950). Conversely, 
news of events that are not given extensive pub- 
licity can circulate with amazing rapidity by word 
of mouth. Attention seems to be governed primarily 
by two factors: habit, in that people grow accus- 
tomed to relying on certain sources for information, 
and interest, in that people tend to look for infor- 
mation that they think will help them satisfy their 
wants or needs [see COMMUNICATION, MASS, article 
on EFFECTS]. 

As far as the effects of communications on opin- 
ions are concerned, a major finding of researchers 
has been that well-formed attitudes are highly re- 
sistant to change. Even the most skillful propa- 
ganda or advertising is unlikely to bring about 
shifts in attitudes that are firmly based on a per- 
son’s own experience or that are shared by those 
with whom he comes in frequent and close contact. 
On the other hand, casual attitudes can be changed 
fairly easily. In nonpartisan local elections, where 
the candidates are not well known, even a small 
amount of information or an endorsement by a 
respected newspaper can sway a substantial num- 
ber of votes, Similarly, the editorial stand of a 
newspaper can sometimes tip the scales for or 
against an issue in a community where opinions 
are fairly evenly divided and feelings do not run 
high. Communications can also reinforce existing 
attitudes and activate latent ones. Agitators fre- 
quently make use of activating and reinforcing 
communications in order to whip up enthusiasm 
for an idea and bring people to the point where 
they are willing to vote, demonstrate, or take some 
other action. Such effects may also be achieved 
unintentionally. During 1955, when a number of 
West German newspapers started to publicize 
crimes committed by American military personnel 
in West Germany, largely as a circulation-building 
device, they whipped up latent emotions to a point 
where at least one town council requested the with- 
drawal of American forces from the area. It later 
turned out that the “crime wave” represented no 
more than the usual number of violations with 
which American and West German authorities 
were customarily plagued and that the press had 
not intended to stimulate political action. 

Insights from communication research are used 
in both the political and the commercial realms. 
Political uses are made most frequently by those 
concerned with propaganda and psychological war- 
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fare. In democratic elections, for instance, the po- 
litical propagandist frequently tries to find an issue 
that is favorable to his side or unfavorable to the 
opposition and about which there are widespread 
latent attitudes; he then tries to activate these atti- 
tudes by means of emphasizing the issue in the 
public media. The psychological-warfare specialist 
often seeks the “marginal man,” one who is in the 
opponent's camp without being firmly dedicated to 
it, and makes him the principal target for propa- 
ganda, In the commercial world, communication 
research makes it possible for the advertiser to 
select media that are already being given attention 
by the audience he wishes to reach and also to test 
the effectiveness of varying advertising appeals. 
The same principles of selection and testing can be 
used by those who are merchandising political 
ideas. 

One of the most important applications of com- 
munication research is in connection with national 
development. The mass media play a critical role 
in turning traditional societies into modern ones by 
preparing people psychologically for life in an in- 
dustrial society, by helping to build new political 
institutions engaging in mass education, and by 
providing information that is necessary for eco- 
nomic development (Lerner 1958; Conference on 
Communication ... 1963). Accordingly, moderniz- 
ing nations have been advised to examine the chan- 
nels for the flow of information within their borders 
and to plan for the growth of the mass media in 
phase with the growth in other sectors. The mass 
media are necessary for development not only be- 
cause they link people with government and dissem- 
inate information that is needed in educational and 
economic programs but also because they draw 
diverse people together around common national 
problems and interests and make it possible for 
them to participate in public affairs (Schramm 
1964). 


Future prospects 

Although there is little agreement on a precise 
definition of “public opinion,” and many of its 
facets remain hazy, constantly increasing use of 
the term during the past two centuries testifies to 
its utility. As societies have become more compli- 
cated and ever larger masses of people have be- 
come involved in political and economic life, 
students have felt a growing need for some con- 
cept that refers to collectivities falling between the 
undifferentiated mass, on the one hand, and pri- 
mary groups and formal organizations, on the 
other. In modern society people do not behave like 
isolated individuals, but neither can their behavior 
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be explained exclusively in terms of their organiza- 
tional and group membership. This became abun- 
dantly apparent just prior to and during the French 
Revolution, when the middle class began acting 
much as though it were an organized force, even 
though no principle of organization was immedi- 
ately apparent. True, the middle class had its 
salons and coffeehouses, where information and 
ideas were exchanged, and sometimes its news- 
papers, but were these communication facilities 
alone sufficient to threaten the stability of the 
ancien régime? The ferment of the times could be 
explained only in terms of some greater force, and 
this force was labeled public opinion. 

As a result of increases in literacy and prolifera- 
tion of communication media, public opinion soon 
ceased to be exclusively a middle-class phenomenon 
in the principal industrialized areas of the world. 
Less-advantaged members of the community have 
also been able to achieve a consensus on some 
issues, although less frequently and intensely than 
those at higher socioeconomic levels. The civil 
rights movement in the United States has succeed- 
ed in mobilizing public opinion far beyond the mid- 
dle class, It is probable that public opinion in the 
developing countries will evolve in similar fashion 
but will take less time to do so. 

Public opinion has played a smaller role in com- 
munist countries than in the democracies. The ef- 
forts of the state to control the principal channels 
of public communication and to prevent nonoffi- 
cial links among the citizenry have made it more 
difficult for individual opinions to become related 
and for consensuses to develop. Nevertheless, this 
has occurred in some instances, either because in- 
dependent-minded artists and writers have given 
expression to widely shared ideas or because it has 
been made possible by word-of-mouth communica- 
tion. Both rebellious writers and interpersonal 
channels seem to have played a role in the growth 
of public opinion that led to the antiregime uprising 
in Hungary in 1956. Communist spokesmen occa- 
sionally assert that public opinion does exist in 
countries having a totalitarian-socialist form of 
government but that it is a common opinion in 
which the entire population shares and is ade- 
quately expressed in single-list elections and mass 
demonstrations. It is improbable that such assever- 
ations are made seriously, especially since public- 
opinion studies that recognize important differences 
among individuals and population groups have 
been reported from eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union with increasing frequency. 

Our understanding of the role that public opin- 
ion plays in political, economic, cultural, and other 


areas can be expected to increase during the 
coming years as research and thinking at all levels 
is pursued throughout the world. Further compar- 
isons of public-opinion processes in various socie- 
ties would be especially helpful. Even more impor- 
tant would be empirical and theoretical studies 
linking together the four approaches described 
above, so that each would contribute to an inter- 
locking and mutually reinforcing whole. Only when 
this integration has been achieved will a coherent 
theory of public opinion be possible. 


W. PHILLIPS Davison 


[See also ATTITUDES; CENSUS; COMMUNICATION, MASS; 
COMMUNICATION, POLITICAL; DIFFUSION, article on 
INTERPERSONAL INFLUENCE; MASS SOCIETY; PROPA- 
GANDA; PUBLIC RELATIONS; REFERENCE GROUPS; and 
the biographies of BRYCE; CooLry; Dicey; MACHIA- 
VELLI; TOCQUEVILLE.] 
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Jr 
POLITICAL OPINION 


“Political opinion” is a convenient term for re- 
ferring to the context of authoritative decision, gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental, in which persons 
in pcaitions of discretionary authority anticipate 
or respond to estimates of the community's de- 
mands, expectations, or requirements. As the sam- 
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ple survey and other instruments of social science 
research add precision to the concept of public 
opinion—defined as the distribution of personal 
opinions on public objects in the population outside 
the government—it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the opinion process is not identical with or 
completely determinative of the judgments of per- 
sons in a position to formulate and shape public 
policy, The concept of political opinion is thus a 
shorthand expression for the relation or sets of 
relations between the opinion-forming and policy- 
making processes in society. In empirical terms, it 
leads to the following question: which opinions 
and views, held by which persons outside the gov- 
ernment, are heeded by which persons who make 
authoritative policy decisions? Philosophically, it 
also raises the question of meaning: what function 
does public opinion play in the political process? 
Public opinion is sometimes considered to be a 
sanction (legitimizing symbol), sometimes an in- 
strument (data), and sometimes a generative force 
(directive and limit) in the policy process. Clearly, 
then, normative assertions about “government by 
public opinion” do not accurately describe the proc- 
esses by which opinions are actually utilized by the 
makers of public policy. 


Opinion in the public context 


In order to understand the many ways in which 
public opinion actually functions in the polit- 
ical process, it is necessary to clarify the meaning 
of “opinion” and “public.” “Opinion” includes the 
whole range of personal and private sentiments, 
beliefs, and systematic views, felt and expressed, 
rational and nonrational, that both affect the legit- 
imacy and stability of the social order and political 
system and condition the feasibility and accept- 
ability of public policies. In a political setting, the 
relevant criterion is not the truth or falsity or the 
rightness or wrongness of opinions but their signifi- 
cance for the electoral success or failure of office- 
holders and candidates, for the degree of popular 
support for existing and proposed policies aimed at 
the security and prosperity of the community, and 
ultimately for the viability of the constitutional and 
political system. 

Insofar as opinions are expressed, it is useful to 
distinguish two categories of opinion statements: 
(1) those of preference, which include expressions 
of individual feeling, conviction, and value; and 
(2) those of fact, which purport to describe trans- 
personal reality in objective terms of verifiable evi- 
dence. The important characteristic of opinion 
Statements, as distinct from postulates of knowl- 
edge, mystical or religious faith, and matters of 


belief beyond discussion (e.g., incest), is that they 
are recognized as expressing controversial, conflict- 
ing ideas, capable of being accepted by rational 
minds, and hence are appropriate for discussion 
among individuals and groups. Discussion can lead 
to agreement and can settle differences of opinion; 
only violence, authority, or an appeal to a meta- 
physical or a divine source can resolve differences 
in objects of faith and belief, which are literally 
nondebatable and thus fall outside the sphere of 
opinion. 

There is a notable tradition in the history of 
normative thought about the relation of the public 
and the private in matters of opinion. Milton's 
Areopagitica, Locke’s Letter Concerning Toleration, 
and Mill's On Liberty are classic statements of the 
moral and political problems posed by the personal 
freedoms of religious belief, thought, and expres- 
sion; by a press that is not owned or controlled by 
the government; and by the respective rights of 
the majority and of minorities. 

Through most of the nineteenth century the 
dominant tradition assumed that the public sphere 
was defined by the legally coercive acts of govern- 
ment officials acting in the name of the monarch 
or representing the people organized as a political 
community. The work of Marx, James, and Freud, 
coupled with the rise of the “culture” concept in 
anthropology, shifted the focus of attention to the 
economic and social-psychological determinants of 
opinion, almost to the point of obliterating the dis- 
tinction between “public” and “private.” Some 
writers treated the public and political aspects of 
opinion as logical derivatives of class or status 
ideologies; others, as by-products of the personality- 
forming processes by which individuals are adjust- 
ed to society. The term “public” was given the sense 
of “interpersonal relations.” For example, Charles 
Cooley saw public opinion as the product of social 
communication and reciprocal influence; John 
Dewey, as the consequences of interpersonal acts 
upon persons other than those directly involved in 
transactions. But these concepts turned out to be 
virtually identical with the notion “group,” meas- 
ured by “the extent and complexity of interpersonal 
relations among the members of specified aggre- 
gates, . . . which under specified conditions exhibit 
organization of varying kinds and degrees” (Lass- 
well & Kaplan 1950). Hence “public” had to be 
differentiated by specifying the requirement of a 
more inclusive consensus, within which various 
opinion aggregates could coexist. 

These theoretical developments emphasized the 
roots of public opinion in private and group ex- 
perience and demonstrated the futility of absolute 


differentiations between “individual,” “group,” and 
“public.” However, the conception of the public as 
a simple extension of interpersonal contact and 
communication remains unsatisfactory. First, it is 
not clear that an opinion consensus is a necessary 
or sufficient condition for a public to exist. Second, 
the problem of coercion is ignored. Finally, the 
linkages and adjustments connecting group opin- 
ions with the formulation of public policy are 
vaguely referred to under the heading “pressures” 
or “compromise.” Models of the political process 
that explicitly recognize the ambiguous relation be- 
tween conflicting opinion preferences and actual 
policy decisions are still required. 


Theories of political opinion 


The range of individual and group opinions 
taken into account by political rulers, representa- 
tives, and public officials varies widely among po- 
litical societies, historical and contemporary. In 
primitive communities and in feudal, caste, or 
closed-class social systems, the range of political 
communication seems to have been narrowly con- 
fined within limits set by ritual, custom, and social 
structure. In fractionalized, transitional cultures 
the ruling group often restricts sharply the scope 
and subjects of public discussion and indeed con- 
trols more or less completely the channels of mass 
communication. Since World War 1 it has become 
fashionable for all governments to claim to be 
democratic, in the sense that a high degree of cor- 
respondence is imputed to exist between the acts 
of government officials and the majority opinion. 
However, we may draw a preliminary, fundamen- 
tal distinction between “constitutional” and “peo- 
ple’s” democracies, in terms of the degree of non- 
governmental control of the instruments of opinion 
formation and the relation that is asserted to exist 
between public opinion and governmental decision 
making. 

Under constitutional governments, public offi- 
cials operate through prescribed, legal procedures 
for issuing and validating statements of public 
policy. Nongovernmental institutions of public in- 
formation and discussion are allowed ample op- 
portunity, before, during, and after the official 
process, to formulate the issues and to develop a 
patterned distribution of individual responses from 
“the country.” All this goes on in an atmosphere 
free from military or private violence, and individ- 
uals and groups are free to criticize and respond 
to governmental programs of information and per- 
suasion, In this context the acts of public officials 
are interpreted as symbolic, authoritative expres- 
sions of the public interest, legally enforceable 
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until amended or rescinded by proper constitutional 
procedures after a period of public reaction, polit- 
ical agitation, and response. 

Contrariwise, in so-called people’s democracies it 
is held that the will of the “people,” the “masses,” 
the “nation,” or the Volk is known or available only 
to the ruler or the party; this “will” is embodied in 
the ruler's or the party’s acts, and only such infor- 
mation and views as are found necessary or appro- 
priate are legitimate matters for public knowledge 
and discussion. To this end, the channels of public 
communication and conditions of group associa- 
tion are rigorously limited and controlled by gov- 
ernmental and party officials. 

Speculative theories of political opinion can be 
grouped into five classes; each has affinities to one 
of the two basic types above but may also resemble 
the other in some features. 

Elitist theories. Perhaps the oldest theory of 
political opinion is that of the elite, or ruling class, 
according to which society is horizontally divided 
into leaders and followers and vertically divided 
into hierarchies of racial, functional, socioeco- 
nomic, or demographic groups. The ruling class is 
composed of the leaders of the several vertical- 
group hierarchies. The consensual foundations of 
political community, according to elitist theorists, 
lie in ethnic ties, qualities of the people, ancient 
customs, glorious historical events, and symbolic 
documents embodying self-limiting agreements be- 
tween the nominal ruler and the elite leaders. In 
the elitist conception of political opinion, the status 
and opinion leaders outside government are seen 
as occupying a hierarchical position above the 
points of official decision, so that the lower-status 
governmental officials, by definition, simply execute 
the decisions made by the ruling class. Represent- 
ative of this approach is the work of Gaetano 
Mosca [see Mosca]. 

Absolute-sovereignty theories. A second class 
of theories of political opinion includes those abso- 
lutist doctrines of sovereignty, both monarchic and 
popular, that view society as an abstract mass of 
individuals. In the absence of rulers, the people are 
able to act only chaotically or in compulsive 
unanimity, for example, as a mob. The abstract 
“people,” therefore, find it necessary to abdicate 
power to ano less abstract absolute ruler, monarch, 
leader, or party. These entities alone are capable of 
knowing and expressing the mystical, unifying will 
variously named volonté générale, Volksgeist, sov- 
ereign people, and mass proletariat. Interpreters 
of Hobbes, Rousseau, and Hegel can point to para- 
graphs and sections showing that these thinkers 
were aware that the social structure and opinion 
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processes of society are more complex than the 
simple dichotomy of people and ruler; nonetheless, 
in answer to the question of where the source of 
supreme power in the political community is locat- 
ed, each postulated an unlimited governing author- 
ity, either in the mass-majoritarian consensus of 
the people or in the moral and political responsi- 
bilities of the state-ruler. None of the Leninist— 
Stalinist theories (or their adaptations by Mao 
Tse-tung) about the relations of the party to the 
masses overcomes the difficulty of the people—state 
dilemma. [See SOVEREIGNTY.] 

Manipulative theories. Closely associated his- 
torically with the concept of popular sovereignty is 
the idea that people have to be educated, guided, 
induced, or persuaded. In practical terms, this has 
led to the notion that issues can be created and 
that new cleavages and changes in the mass distri- 
bution of opinion can be brought about by events 
and adroit acts of opinion leaders, politicians, pres- 
tige figures, or persons who control the content of 
the mass media. War propaganda during World 
War 1, the tremendous increase in commercial ad- 
vertising and public relations activities thereafter, 
the deliberate use of propaganda and agitation by 
totalitarian and revolutionary mass movements, 
and the conscious development of psychological 
warfare in World War 11, all highlighted what may 
be called the mass-manipulation theory of political 
opinion, During the interwar period there was a 
tendency to overstate the degree to which modern 
“mass society” can be controlled without legal and 
political monopolies over the press and other mass 
media. However, there was also a clear realization 
that social forces and public opinion are not inde- 
pendent, exogenous variables in the opinion—policy 
process but are affected by, and indeed are some- 
times produced by, leaders and events. [See, for 
example, LIPPMANN.] 

Constitutional-democratic theories. The fourth 
category of political opinion models contains those 
theories of representative democracy which postu- 
late the idea of a covenant or agreement among 
people who, by giving up their prepolitical freedom 
of action, are enabled to establish a government of 
limited powers in order to secure certain values 
(union and independence, security of life and 
property, justice and liberty, the common welfare) 
that individuals without government cannot obtain 
by themselves. (See The Federalist; see also Locke; 
SOCIAL conTRACT.) The metaphorical notion of an 
“agency” contract allows the imposition of substan- 
tive and procedural restraints upon the legitimacy 
of discretionary acts by elective representatives and 


public officials. It also provides guarantees of per- 
sonal and private rights, requirements for insuring 
conformity between governmental acts and major- 
ity opinion (free elections, freedom of speech and 
of the press, and the right of assembly and of peti- 
tion), and a prescribed procedure for amending 
and revising governmental structures, procedures, 
and powers. Such widely varying theories of polit- 
ical organization as monarchy, minority or restrict- 
ed majority rule, and populist democracy have been 
reconciled with representative-democratic forms, 
when they admitted prior legitimacy and loyalty to 
a political order based on the principles of limited 
powers and the consent of the governed [see 
LINDSAY]. 

Rationalist-idealist theories. The fifth category, 
the rationalist-idealist model of political opinion, 
was perhaps best formulated by A. L. Lowell and 
R. M. MacIver, who sought to identify the condi- 
tions necessary for individuals and groups to par- 
ticipate rationally in public affairs [see LoweLL and 
MacIver]. The specified conditions were (1) that 
the people be politically organized and act as a 
community rather than as a mass or crowd; 
(2) that the right of minorities to hold their opin- 
ions and to organize politically for peaceful opposi- 
tion be recognized but that the minority submit to 
and obey majority decisions; (3) that majorities and 
minorities alike accept and abide by the structure 
and processes of governmental decision, including 
the rules for amendment and change; (4) that the 
members of the political community have access to 
the facts reasonably necessary to arrive at a ra- 
tional decision on a given issue; (5) that they 
engage actively in discussion and participate in 
public affairs, so as to be capable of assessing polit- 
ical realities; and (6) that they explicitly adjust 
their votes and other political acts to their concep- 
tion of the common good and public interest. 
Lowell’s criteria may raise doubt that any human 
government can be wholly democratic, but they 
perform the important task of clarifying the qual- 
ities of individual and group action needed if 
the members of a community are to act as a public. 

Speculative versus empirical theories. The di- 
vision between speculative and empirical theories 
is not precise, nor are the two mutually exclusive. 
Generally speaking, speculative models implicitly 
or explicitly incorporate the observer's preferences 
into his conceptual system and attempt to describe 
and classify human behavior and institutions di- 
rectly in terms of a priori, complex categories that 
defy quantitative expression. Empirical or analyti- 
cal models extrapolate from individual behavior 2 


minimum number of elemental, conceptual vari- 
ables, supposedly identifiable by standard observa- 
tional procedures independent of the observer's or 
respondent's preferences, and attempt to explain 
behavior indirectly by inferring (predicting or gen- 
eralizing) the probable covariation between two or 
more such variables. 

Certain obstacles confront all empirical theories 
of political opinion. One is the obvious methodo- 
logical problem of systematically gaining access to 
persons in positions of public authority or private 
influence for purposes of observation. More im- 
portant, conceptually, is the problem of variations 
in the setting in which the opinion—policy relation 
occurs. The two-way relation between opinion and 
policy formation, can be studied on the level of, 
and within, the individual personality; in the inter- 
actions of two or more persons in small groups; 
in leader-follower behavior within large groups, 
whether or not they possess formal structure and 
bureaucratic organization; and in the complex rela- 
tionships between key individuals in the multi- 
group process of public, official policy making. 
Intensive studies of the conditions under which 
changes can be induced in individual opinion, per- 
sonality, and behavior have great potential value 
for research in more inclusive contexts, but the 
variations of scale and setting often seem to reduce 
the applicability of concepts employed in person- 
ality and small-group studies to analogies and 
metaphors on the level of political and societal 
behavior. 


Empirical research 


On the macroscopic level of political society, 
studies of public opinion and policy formation do 
not agree about the analytical terminology for the 
different aspects of the opinion—policy relation, nor 
have they integrated the conceptual tools available. 
Past approaches to the study of political opinion 
can be grouped into four categories with respect 
to the focus of analytical attention: (1) the formal 
sanctions that justify and limit the exercise of 
power within the process of public opinion and 
policy formation; (2) the initiating sources and 
the environmental conditions that galvanize or in- 
hibit the process in action; (3) the critical decision- 
making components in policy determination; 
(4) the total opinion-policy process or system, 
through which opinions are transmitted, policy de- 
cisions reached, and behavioral adjustments effect- 
ed on the part of the members of the political society. 
Among the social sciences political science has 
been largely preoccupied with (1) and (3), soci- 
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ology with (2) and (4), psychology and economics 
with (3) and (4), and cultural anthropology with 
(1) and (4). Since 1945, however, interdisciplinary 
communication, especially in the United States, 
has been steadily breaking through such concep- 
tual jurisdictions. 

Political opinion—role as sanction. The loca- 
tion, organization, and exercise of formal, legal 
sanctions over the process of public opinion and 
policy formation has long been a central concern of 
conventional political theory, comparative govern- 
ment, and constitutional law and history, Not 
until the distinction between legal and political 
sovereignty was recognized, however, could public 
opinion become a respectable subject of academic 
research, and then new methods, concepts, and 
even disciplines became necessary. 

Evidence of the role of political opinion as sanc- 
tion has been found in (1) the demonstration 
of widely held faith among the population in the 
legitimacy of the structures and processes by which 
public policy decisions are reached; (2) the meas- 
urement of divisions of the electorate into organ- 
ized parties and groups which provide support for, 
criticism of, or opposition to official government 
policies; (3) the estimates of the degree of popular 
satisfaction with the performance of the regime or 
party in power in promoting the security and pros- 
perity of the political community; (4) the discov- 
ery of norms of behavior and procedure expected 
from public officials in promulgating and enforc- 
ing public policies; and (5) the analysis of the 
moods and qualities of opinion to which policy 
makers have to adjust their thinking and public 
behavior. 

The concept of political opinion has stimulated 
inquiries into the distinctive calling (vocation) of 
the politician—the specialist in organizing political 
controversy, in formulating and discussing issues, 
in making decisions and taking protective policy 
positions in public, in return for which he obtains 
influence over or access to elective office. Opinion 
research has provided objective data on the varia- 
bility of popular moods, demands, expectations; on 
the scope for choice, error, and misjudgment in 
policy making; and on career opportunities and the 
rewards and dangers involved in estimating opinion 
distributions and trends. Finally, research has docu- 
mented the conception of government by public 
opinion as a process of identifying, investigating, 
and adjusting the differences between mass, in- 
terest-group, professionally political, and techni- 
cally expert conceptions of the public interest, as 
opposed to the old-fashioned method of elaborating 
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the distinction between the “partial” interests of 
groups and the “common” interests of the public 
or community as a whole. 

Political opinion as articulation of interests. Of 
all research into political opinion, studies of social 
structure and mobility, group organization and ac- 
tivity, and processes of interpersonal and mass 
communication and their effects upon opinion 
formation and change have made the greatest ad- 
vances in precision and sophistication since 1925. 
However, even in these areas such research has con- 
tributed more to an understanding of the sources 
of public policy formation and of society's re- 
sponses to the policy than to an understanding of 
the operation of the whole process. 

Major contributions have been made toward 
(1) discriminating the different kinds of opinion 
aggregates that arouse political controversy (the 
mass-attention group, the reference group, the 
attentive public, the opinion-making public, etc.); 
(2) isolating and measuring the determinants of 
opinion by correlating self-identified group opinions 
with those classified by objective measures of so- 
ciopolitical stratification (multivariate analysis); 
(3) extending our cognitive “maps” of policy mak- 
ing in organizations that recruit opinion makers 
who articulate group interests throughout the 
whole field of cultural, economic, and political ac- 
tivity; (4) specifying the conditions under which 
individual and mass attitudes and behavior can be 
modified, distorted, or transformed by organiza- 
tion, leadership, and manipulation; (5) measuring 
the content and audience exposure of communica- 
tions; and (6) analyzing the behavior of voters, 
consumers, buyers, and members of other func- 
tional groups in the making up and changing of 
their minds as the result of exposure to various 
forms of communication. 

The sample survey has been a major vehicle of 
this progress, but for studying the personal trans- 
mission of opinions, the impersonal processes of 
organizational communication, and the relations 
between opinion leaders and policy makers, tech- 
nicians have found it necessary to supplement the 
sample survey with sociometric, intensive-inter- 
view, and other observational methods, The sample 
survey technique has not yet enabled social scien- 
tists to construct a satisfactory general model of 
how social structure and group organization acti- 
vate, permeate, and respond to the policy process. 
It has, however, enormously enhanced their ability 
to verify, at points of time before, during, and 
after the process of public decision, the extent to 
which information, attention, and other attributes 
of opinion distributions conform to hypothesized 


statements, however derived. It may be con jectured 
that the next major advance in our knowledge of 
the opinion—policy relation will emerge from de- 
velopments in the fields of organizational theory 
and decision-making behavior, where sharper con- 
cepts of interaction analysis are being developed. 

Dimension of decision makers’ behavior. An- 
other large body of empirical inquiry into the 
opinion—policy process centers upon the behavior 
of persons in positions to make authoritative de- 
cisions that bind or control the acts of others. 
The study of leadership and organizational be- 
havior falls partially into this category, as do case 
studies of policy formation, analyses of voting be- 
havior of legislative, administrative, and judicial 
officials, and studies of the personal contacts and 
the quantity and content of communication coming 
to decision makers’ attention. No more than in 
the previous categories has one single, unifying 
conceptual framework emerged. It is, therefore, 
necessary to resort to a paradigmatic presentation 
of the significant factors which affect decision 
makers’ judgments and acts. 

Decision-making theory does not specifically 
utilize the concept of public opinion but incor- 
porates data on public opinions and policy com- 
munications into indexes of perceptual and in- 
formational influences upon the perspective of the 
decision maker. In decision-making vocabulary, 
“public opinion” means those links or channels of 
communication with the external setting of the 
system that are available to the policy maker and 
the effective rules which define the source and 
content of communications that are authoritative 
for him. 

“Basic” techniques for analyzing communica- 
tions linkages and rules (networks) for policy 
makers are still rudimentary, and to describe the 
role of public opinion in decision making, we still 
resort to common-sense terms derived from the 
“applied” skills of intelligence, propaganda, and 
public relations. Studies of the impact of public 
opinion on public policy makers have been focused 
on the following: (1) policy makers’ perceptions 
of whether a policy proposal or issue would be re- 
garded by the public as necessary, would be tol- 
erated, would be controversial, or would be over- 
whelmingly unpopular, and the extent to which 
awareness of such attitudes leads to modifications 
of policies; (2) policy makers’ estimates or antici- 
pations of shifts or changes in public opinion that 
might result if certain “engineered” events took 
Place, if issues and decisions were presented in 
certain ways at a certain time, if they were pre- 
sented by certain prestige or authority figures in 


ways and by means recommended by the opinion 
specialist or public relations consultant (the first 
category is generally regarded as the specialty of 
the researcher, the second of the policy adviser on 
planned programs of “opinion preparation”); and 
(3) policy makers’ acceptance or sharing of the 
legal and ethical norms held by the majority or at 
least by substantial numbers of the public. 

Policy makers’ perceptions of their opinion cli- 
mate may be rendered more objective by sample 
surveys. Their estimates of public reactions may 
be refined by intelligence operations (military, 
commercial, or political) and employment of the 
skills of advertising and public relations agencies. 
Political biographers, journalists, literary artists, 
and psychological experts have explored the in- 
ternalized conflicts produced by motivational drives 
embodying strong compulsions to violate or to con- 
form to societal norms. Whether the context of 
application be literary, scientific, or practical, em- 
pirical analysis supports the assumption of norma- 
tive theory that public opinion is not a single source 
of authoritative command; rather, it has at least 
three different functions: (1) it provides general- 
ized support for the authority and policy-making 
system; (2) it articulates group interests; and 
(3) it is a factor in the judgment of individual 
policy makers. 


Political opinion and public policy 

The most pervasive issue dividing theories of 
the opinion—policy relation bears a striking re- 
semblance to the problem of monism-pluralism 
in the history of philosophy. The controversy deals 
with the question of whether the structure of socio- 
political action should be viewed as a more or less 
centralized process of acts and decisions by a 
class of key leaders, representing integrated hier- 
archies of influence in society (“establishment”), 
or whether it is more accurately envisaged as sev- 
eral sets of relatively autonomous opinion-and- 
influence groups (based on wealth, votes, prestige, 
beliefs, or violence), interacting with representa- 
tive decision makers in an official structure of 
differentiated (elective, judicial, bureaucratic) gov- 
ernmental authority. The former assumption in- 
terprets individual, group, and official action as 
part of a single system and reduces politics and 
governmental policies to a derivative of three basic 
analytical terms: society (social differentiation), 
culture (norms of expected behavior), and person- 
ality (internalized drives and modes of adaptive 
behavior by leaders). The pluralistic assumption 
retains the familiar dualism between society (the 
interpersonal affinities of interest, loyalty, and 
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opinion exhibited in spontaneous groupings and vol- 
untary associations outside of government) and 
the state (the official role structures of govern- 
ment, based upon the institutionalized control of 
violence and bureaucratic performance of public 
duties). This approach elevates to the central focus 
of attention the political patterns of communica- 
tion (superior force, bargaining, competition, coali- 
tion, etc.) between leaders of societal groupings 
and the hierarchies of official policy determina- 
tion. The monistic assumption is theoretically 
simpler and more easily verified, particularly in 
static, rural, local communities. The pluralistic 
model is more flexible, in that it allows for varia- 
tions in the configuration of power, depending 
upon the nature of the issue, and accounts for 
more of the facts of urban, industrialized, techno- 
logically developed national states. Under either 
assumption, public policy is an end product of 
different patterns of communication between rep- 
resentative leaders of societal and of governmental 
opinion. 

AVERY LEISERSON 
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PUBLIC POLICY 


As a concept in political science, “policy” has 
at least two quite distinct meanings. On the one 
hand, “policies” are often considered to be ways 
of doing things, decision rules—for example: “It 
is the policy of this office to handle requests in 
such-and-such a way.” In this sense policy would 
answer the questions “How do you do things around 
here?” and “What are your rules and procedures?” 
and may be called administrative policy. Alterna- 
tively, policies are often regarded as substantive 


programs, referring specifically to the content of 
what is being done, and not necessarily to how it 
is being done. Policy in this sense answers the 
questions “What do you do around here?” and 
“What kinds of problems do you handle?” 

Studies of public policy—the policies of govern- 
ments—often employ both meanings. Such studies 
explore not only what agencies of government are 
doing but how they are doing it, not only the con- 
tent of the program and its history but its adminis- 
tration as well. The way a program is administered 
will certainly affect its content and results. Still, 
the two meanings should be kept distinct, since 
they refer to analytically separate things. This 
article will concentrate on the study of the content 
of governmental activities and will be concerned 
with administrative policy only insofar as it is 
studied in conjunction with substantive policy. 

The field of public policy has as yet been left 
relatively untouched by the rigorous scientific in- 
vestigation that has begun to characterize much 
of contemporary political science. Although politi- 
cal scientists have spent an enormous amount of 
time, energy, and resources studying political proc- 
esses and the contexts in which those processes 
occur, little attention has been paid to policy 
studies by those in the discipline whose aim it is 
to apply scientific criteria to the study of political 
problems. A major reason for this is the obviously 
overt value content of public policy questions and 
the temptation, therefore, of any citizen, profes- 
sional political scientist or not, to comment on 
such questions. Indeed, some in the profession 
would regard the solution of value questions as 
the major function of the political scientist. But 
even among those who have such a preference 
there may be disagreement as to the most fruitful 
method of proceeding. One could opt for a direct 
strategy of immediately engaging in value discus- 
sion and proposing reforms of one sort or another. 
Or, alternatively, one could take the position that 
careful empirical and theoretical analysis is a pre- 
requisite to a proper understanding of the problems. 


Characteristics of policy studies 


Although there is some indication of a develop- 
ing interest in policy analysis by political scientists 
who are concerned with constructing theory, the 
most prevalent mode of conducting research on 
questions of public policy may, by and large, be 
characterized in the following manner. 

Historical. Most studies of public policy take 
as their format a chronological ordering of events, 
often describing the beginnings and changes in 2 
particular program up to the present time. Break- 


ing up the program into convenient historical 
periods marking major changes in public policy 
is also a common method of presentation. 

The historical approach to public policy is often 
usefully employed to organize a large body of ma- 
terial, and it provides a logical structure for the 
discussion of the policies under study. Whether 
chronological ordering of data is useful for theo- 
retical purposes poses quite a different question. 
If the historical analysis suggests a trend or pattern 
of behavior which will then be analyzed and ex- 
plained, the contribution to theory may be quite 
large. If, as is more often the case, a historical 
framework is chosen simply to order the data in 
some convenient way, then the justification for 
such an ordering lies elsewhere. The point is that 
historical discussions of public policy, although un- 
doubtedly informative, may not increase our under- 
standing of the relationship between the policy and 
other significant factors. 

Descriptive. By and large, studies of public 
policy stress richness of descriptive detail. Gen- 
eralizations about political processes or about com- 
parable public policies are quite rare. Also, in relat- 
ing our observations of any event we select some 
features and leave out others, sometimes quite 
inadvertently. One may legitimately ask, then, of 
any study, why certain things were described and 
others not—in other words, what are the criteria 
employed for the inclusion or exclusion of data? 
For the most part, in studies of public policies the 
answer to the criteria question would be “Because 
it helps to tell the story.” But why certain events 
rather than others? Most researchers, in fact, do 
have implicit theories which help them to distin- 
guish between the relevant and the irrelevant, the 
important and the unimportant. To make such 
criteria explicit is often the beginning of theory 
and will certainly help the reader decide whether 
he shares the same generalizations and premises 
which the author used in choosing events to de- 
scribe and situations to evaluate. There is no 
reason why one should have to search for or induce 
such generalizations from the study. If they are 
clearly presented by the author, the argument may 
center on their validity rather than their existence. 

Legal. As often as not, in policy studies the 
legal character of the policy is at issue, including 
its legislative, executive, and judicial history. Other 
aspects of the political process are sometimes men- 
tioned (such as public opinion and the activities 
of political parties and interest groups), but the 
legal descriptive history, including changes in the 
policy over time, is the more usual framework for 
policy analyses. Although the legal framework un- 
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doubtedly acts as a constraint on those involved 
in the making of public policy, its major effects 
will be constant for most public policies. Re- 
searchers will have to turn to other variables, such 
as the social, economic, and political setting, the 
personalities of the actors, and organizational fac- 
tors, to explain variations within and among public 
policies. 

Normative. Most discussions of public policy 
also have a value position, or an evaluative posture. 
This view may be either in favor of or in opposi- 
tion to the current operation of the policy, but the 
latter is most often the case. In the best of these 
studies the author will make quite explicit what 
his value premises are, but occasionally these 
values will be somewhat hidden and implicit. From 
this normative position the author will then criti- 
cize the program. Often these criticisms will be 
interlaced in the historical—descriptive—legal narra- 
tive, but occasionally they will not appear until the 
last chapter or two, with possibly some mention 
of them in the first chapter. The study will then 
usually conclude with some suggestions for im- 
provement of the program, in some cases with a 
list of reform measures for “solving” the problem. 
These suggestions for reform will normally take 
one of two forms. For some authors they are the 
sine qua non of the study, the major reason why 
so much time and effort were expended in the col- 
lection of historical—legal—descriptive data. For 
others this reform section is simply pro forma; it 
is expected that traditional public policy studies 
will have such a section, and leaving it out would 
slight the expectations of certain readers. Ac- 
tually, given the relatively straightforward nature 
of this kind of study, assuming it is competently 
done, the section on reform may be the only sec- 
tion which is controversial and argumentative. If 
the facts are correct, the only argument left is in 
the interpretation of those facts, and since scien- 
tific generalization is not one of the stated goals 
of these studies, value questions fill the gap. 

Other features. In addition to the above quar- 
tet of characteristics, four related observations may 
be made about policy studies in general. 

First, in terms of policy focus, the concern of 
most writers is with the merits of the policy. Is it 
a good policy or not? Does it satisfy appropriate 
values? Is it administered fairly? Is it comprehen- 
sive? Are the funds spent too large or too small? 
By and large, political scientists who are interested 
in explaining how and why policies develop the 
way they do have attempted to shy away from these 
kinds of questions. It is not that these are not 
questions which all citizens should be asking them- 
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selves but rather that they are inappropriate ques- 
tions for a scientific discipline to be asking of its 
own data. 

Second, in terms of approach, the research is 
problem-oriented, in the sense that the authors 
speak of problems to be solved with appropriate 
policies. Again, problem solving of this type is an 
appropriate form of behavior, but not necessarily 
for professional political scientists as opposed to 
political actors. To think in terms of solutions to 
problems is to direct one’s energies away from 
discovery (the hallmark of the scientific enter- 
prise) and toward a way of doing things which 
may not be realistically related to the data being 
studied. How often political scientists propose re- 
forms which are not feasible because they do not 
square with political realities! 

Third, the research is action-oriented in that 
political scientists doing policy studies often would 
like to have an impact on the policy to which they 
address themselves, It is not only their fellow col- 
leagues for whom they write—it is governmental 
decision makers and opinion leaders as well. It 
may be more useful, however, for those analyzing 
public policies to provide as much information as 
possible on how various aspects of the policy are 
related to one another, what interests support and 
oppose the policy, and how the policy is related to 
the institutions of government and the informal 
governmental processes, and to leave the activist 
political role to the decision makers and those 
whose interests are clearly affected by the policy. 

Fourth, in terms of research design, the research 
is often on a single policy, a case study. The pit- 
falls of case studies for theory building are well 
known, but since traditional studies of public 
policy are problem-oriented and action-oriented, 
and focus the debate on the merits of specific 
Policies, the case-study format is perfectly appro- 
priate to the aims of the researchers. But for those 
interested in developing a scientific inquiry, alter- 
native research designs may be more desirable. 

Although these observations are meant to be 
descriptive of most policy studies, there have been 
departures from this format, For example, there 
have been several recent efforts to think about 
the future in certain policy areas. Rather than 
being concerned with past policy failures, these 
Studies attempt to delineate expected problems 
sometime in the future, often based on hypothe- 
sized trends of certain data. Studies of the popu- 
lation explosion and what to do about it, nuclear 
strategy, natural and human resources, automa- 
tion, and other problems have captured the imagi- 
nation of some researchers, Unlike traditional 


studies, they are not as concerned with past or 
even present problems. Their major concern, 
rather, is what the world will be like x number of 
years hence and possible steps which may be de- 
sirable given certain developing problems. How- 
ever, these studies, too, tend to be problem-oriented 
single cases differing from most traditional studies 
primarily in their extensive speculations on the 
future. 


New directions in policy research 

The objectives of science, in any discipline, are 
relatively straightforward. If one is to have some 
measure of control over his environment, whether 
that environment is physical, social, economic, or 
political, he needs theory that is based on empir- 
ical generalizations which, in turn, subsume par- 
ticular facts. The greater the array of facts sub- 
sumed, the more general the theory and the better 
the understanding of the causal nature of what- 
ever phenomena are being discussed. Science 
clearly aims at theory construction; and where 
theory has been developed, manipulation and con- 
trol—engineering, if you will—have not been far 
behind. Clearly, the ability of economists, for ex- 
ample, to have as much impact as they do in 
advising decision makers about the economy is 
in no small measure due to the development of 
theories in that field which specify, more or less 
accurately, the causal mechanisms which influ- 
ence the economy. 

Let us define “theory” as a logically related set 
of empirical propositions; let us define “empirical 
proposition” as a statement which relates one vari- 
able to another; and let us define “variable” as a 
concept which may assume different values. If 
we employ these definitions in the field of public 
policy, certain considerations are raised in terms 
of research strategies. 

At the minimum we need to transform policy 
from a constant, an unvarying concept, to a vari- 
able. At the present time, for example, it makes 
little sense to assert that “the more the x policy, 
the more the y,” or “the more the y, the more the 
x policy.” “Policy” is simply not a word which has, 
as yet, achieved the status of a variable. 

Traditionally, one possible first step in develop- 
ing variables is developing typologies, classifica- 
tions, or taxonomies, A typology (or classification 
or taxonomy) is a set of concepts or categories 
which differentiate among various kinds of a 
higher-order concept, For example, at a very 
simple level, a typology of a concept like “govern- 
ment” might be “dictatorship” and “democracy.” 
One may then ask a number of questions about 


such a typology—for example, whether the cate- 
gories are exhaustive and/or mutually exclusive. 

At a slightly different level, it is also possible 
to define a typology as a measure of a concept at 
the nominal level of measurement. When it is 
viewed as a measurement problem, one can then 
ask additional questions, such as whether the 
typology has validity and reliability, and whether 
operational definitions are easy or difficult to 
construct, 

Once a typology has been constructed, it may 
then be possible to go further, to inspect whether 
an underlying factor is present which could move 
the typology from discrete categories to a con- 
tinuous variable (increase the measurement power 
from nominal to ordinal or interval), If one can 
move in this general direction, it becomes a good 
deal easier to talk of theory building. However, it 
would be quite possible to solve all of the problems 
of measurement, reliability and validity, and in- 
clusiveness and mutual exclusiveness, and still not 
have contributed much to theory. The next prob- 
lem to be solved is whether the categories success- 
fully differentiate other phenomena, That is, can 
the categories be related to some other set of cate- 
gories in such a way that relationships can be ob- 
served which might then achieve the status of 
theory? 

Fortunately, some efforts have been made in 
this direction, although for the most part in a very 
primitive way. At a level quite close to the data, 
researchers have distinguished among policies in 
terms of their substance (agriculture, labor, edu- 
cation, foreign policy), the institutions making 
them (legislative, judicial, administrative), the 
target of the policy (businessmen, Negroes, lower 
class), time periods in which policy has taken 
form (ante-bellum, post-depression, prewar, Eisen- 
hower years), ideology (secular, capitalist, first 
amendment, liberal, conservative), values (good, 
bad, dangerous), extent of support (consensus, 
divisive), and governmental level (national, re- 
gional, local, metropolitan). 

Each of these categories is at a very low level 
of generalization, and unfortunately very little 
comparative analysis has taken place within each 
category. That is, labor policies are seldom con- 
trasted with education policies, national policies 
are infrequently compared with city policies, etc. 
Instead, the categories generally are used merely 
to delineate an area of discourse. 

At a somewhat higher level of abstraction, 
public policies have been differentiated in terms of 
style versus position issues, symbolic versus ma- 
terial issues; and policies have been categorized 
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as distributive-regulatory—redistributive, areal—seg- 
mental, and collective—private. These distinctions 
have been useful in developing rather interesting 
empirical generalizations about how political proc- 
esses differ, depending upon differences in kinds 
of policies. For example, it is suggested that politi- 
cal party preference varies more by position issues 
than by style issues (Berelson et al. 1954, chap- 
ter 9); that the interests of organized groups in 
tangible resources or in substantive power are less 
easily satiable than are interests in symbolic re- 
assurance, or that the most intensive dissemina- 
tion of symbols commonly attends the enactment 
of legislation which is most meaningless in its 
effects upon resource allocation (Edelman 1964, 
chapter 2); that political processes themselves will 
vary, depending upon whether policies attempt to 
distribute, regulate, or redistribute advantages and 
disadvantages (Lowi 1964); that policies which 
affect a whole community are more likely to be 
successful in homogeneous than in heterogeneous 
communities, and policies which affect only a seg- 
ment of a community are more likely to be preva- 
lent in heterogeneous than in homogeneous com- 
munities (Froman 1967); and that groups are 
much more likely to be organized successfully 
around private than around collective advantages 
(Olson 1965). 

A next step, after developing categories by 
which different kinds of policies may be compared, 
is to construct hypotheses in an independent- 
dependent variable schema. By and large, in the 
policy literature to date, policies have been treated 
as dependent variables or outcomes of the political 
process. For example: 

(1) The system of electing the president by the 
Electoral College tends to favor “liberal” interests. 

(2) Apportionment of state legislatures on 
bases other than population tends to have a “con- 
servative” bias. 

(3) Political activities of elites will tend to have 
a greater pro-civil liberties bias than will political 
activities of nonelites. 3 

(4) Wealthy, industrial nation-states are more 
likely to have stable democracies than are poorer, 
agricultural states. 

This use of policy as a dependent variable or 
outcome need not be its only use, however. It is 
just as possible to treat policy as an explanation of 
other phenomena, that is, as an independent vari- 
able. One could ask whether different kinds of 
policies help to structure different types of politi- 
cal processes. At an intuitive level this seems quite 
plausible, but there has been little or no research 
into the problem. 
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Comparative research is also a prerequisite to 
theory building. Case studies are useful if informa- 
tion about a particular policy is desirable, or if 
one wishes to explore possible relationships among 
a wide range of variables, But case studies are 
manifestly not useful for testing hypotheses or for 
rigorous theory building. For this, comparative 
data is essential. Studying two, three, or many 
policies simultaneously would mean sacrificing 
factual detail, but it would greatly enlarge the 
scope of the inquiry and would allow the separa- 
tion of the unique from the similar. 

Once one has constructed variables in a com- 
parative framework, empirical generalization with 
expanded validity may then take place. These gen- 
eralizations may be about differences as well as 
similarities. For example, one may observe that 
direct federal aid to schools in the United States 
has, in the last thirty years, proceeded from grad- 
uate schools to colleges, and finally to secondary 
and primary schools. Interestingly enough, racial 
integration has proceeded in the same order. 
How does one explain these common patterns? Are 
there also differences? Are there other policies 
which exhibit the same pattern? Are there policies 
which indicate an opposite pattern? If so, how 
does one explain these differences? 

At this point it becomes quite possible to speak 
of theory construction in the field of public policy. 
Once variables are identified and placed in an 
independent-dependent variable framework, com- 
parative data collected and generalization under- 
taken, placing generalizations in a rigorous logical 
framework is certainly a possible next step. Given 
the time and resources which have been trained 
on political processes in the last twenty years, there 
is, therefore, no reason to believe that policy anal- 
ysis cannot assume its rightful place as an im- 
portant and necessary part of political theory. 


Lewis A. FRomaN, JR. 


[See also GOVERNMENT; PoLicy SCIENCES; PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION. Specific areas of policy making are 
discussed in FISCAL POLICY; FOREIGN POLICY; MILI- 
TARY POLICY; MONETARY POLICY; NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY; PLANNING, ECONOMIC; PLANNING, SOCIAL; 
WELFARE STATE. Other relevant material may be 
found in DECISION MAKING; POLITICAL PROCESS.] 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Public relations is the organized effort to com- 
municate information and to modify attitudes and 
behavior on behalf of a client or a cause. The 
concept of an organized effort is crucial to this 
definition, for it points both to the growth in recent 
decades of a wide assortment of groups seeking 
to promote some social, political, or economic ide- 
ology and to the development of a cadre of special- 
ists whose full-time energies are devoted to win- 
ning a greater understanding and acceptance by 
various publics of an individual, a private business 
corporation, an agency of government, or other 
institution. 


History 


Such efforts to influence public attitudes are 
very old indeed, but until the beginning of the 
twentieth century they were largely carried out 
in conjunction with other duties and were not de- 
fined as constituting a distinct occupation. Politi- 


cians gave speeches, travelers wrote accounts of 
their journeys, religious leaders evangelized, and 
generals produced memoirs, all without suspecting 
that they might in subsequent centuries be labeled 
public relations men. Yet today there are those in 
the public relations field who claim certain his- 
torical figures as early practitioners of their pro- 
fession: Caesar writing his account of the wars in 
Gaul; Christ preaching his gospel; Marco Polo 
writing of his travels to the East, to name but a 
few. This disarming willingness to pick and choose 
one’s intellectual antecedents is significant chiefly 
because it reveals a chronic preoccupation of many 
public relations workers—a sense of insecurity 
regarding the professional status of their field and 
a need to legitimatize their work. 

Today’s public relations practitioner had as one 
of his earlier ancestors the publicists who made 
their appearance during the eighteenth century. 
These writers turned out pamphlets and tracts 
in support of social, political, and religious causes. 
But it is important to note that their activities 
were usually ancillary to other professional in- 
terests and almost never provided them with any 
significant amount of income. More often than not, 
they donated their services to the group for whom 
they worked. In England publicists tended to ad- 
dress themselves to the social evils which grew out 
of the industrial revolution, They inveighed against 
the shocking conditions of factories employing 
women and children, or they directed attention to 
the need for prison reforms or the setting up of 
mental hospitals and similar institutions to care 
for the poor and helpless. Similar problems at- 
tracted publicists in the United States, but there 
was, in addition, an overriding concern on the part 
of many of them during the early decades of the 
nineteenth century with the abolitionist move- 
ment, Following the Civil War some publicists in 
the United States directed their energies to writing 
about corruption and abuses of power in the busi- 
ness world and in government. Among these were 
the muckrakers, who in a sense represented a 
transitional group from the publicists to the public 
relations practitioners, for they devoted their full 
working day to these exposés. 

Public relations as a distinct occupation is al- 
most exclusively a development of’ the twentieth 
century and the mass society which characterizes 
it. Big governments, big corporations, and big in- 
Stitutions of all kinds have proliferated since 1900. 
The managers of these big organizations often feel 
remote from the groups they serve. Headquarters, 
whether it be of a government bureau or a business 
corporation, is often psychologically and physically 
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distant from its publics. In recent years many 
managements have employed public relations spe- 
cialists within their organizations (or as outside 
consultants) in an effort to overcome hostility, 
misinformation, or just plain apathy toward them- 
selves. 

Business corporations in the United States tend 
to be larger consumers of public relations services 
than government bureaus, labor unions, or nonprofit 
social and voluntary groups. Why should this be 
so? In the case of government agencies, both state 
and federal, the party out of power is reluctant 
to permit too much money to be allocated for 
information and public relations activities which 
may enhance the opposition’s ability to retain 
power. Moreover, top elective government officials 
also rely on their particular political parties to 
carry out public relations efforts on their behalf. 
In the case of labor unions and a wide array of 
nonprofit groups, there is a tradition of voluntary 
work on the part of members of these organiza- 
tions at the grass-roots level. The business cor- 
poration usually does not command these informal 
loyalties from its members. Even if it did, there is 
a question whether management would feel com- 
fortable having its lower echelons initiate public 
relations actions on its behalf without some kind 
of strict control of these actions. 


Activities 

Since the practice of public relations is most 
fully developed in the private industrial sector of 
the United States, it is useful, for illustrative pur- 
poses, to detail some of the activities carried out 
by the public relations department of any large 
American corporation. With modifications, these 
operations are representative of the gamut of 
public relations techniques and programs em- 
ployed by other institutions and organizations. 

Public relations departments of large private in- 
dustrial companies are expected to provide certain 
services to their senior executives. They prepare 
speeches for these corporate officers, assist in 
answering particularly important correspondence, 
and provide counsel and guidance to them on a 
continuing basis regarding the many demands on 
them to participate in community activities, fund 
raising, and cultural and social-welfare programs. 

Public relations people also have a number of 
corporate responsibilities, They maintain relations 
with the press, television, radio, and other media 
of communications. Requests from these media 
for information about the company’s activities are 
almost always routed through the public relations 
department. This department helps to prepare 
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statements and white papers when its management 
takes a public stand on an issue involving a gov- 
ernment agency or a community problem. 

Frequently the public relations department edits 
a company magazine, which is sent to opinion 
leaders, shareholders, employees, retailers, and 
others who are felt to have a particular importance 
for the firm. It organizes and coordinates film, tele- 
vision, and radio programs on behalf of the com- 
pany and is charged with developing institutional 
advertising programs. Institutional advertisements 
are messages designed primarily to win accept- 
ance of the company per se, rather than specifi- 
cally aimed at increasing the purchase of its 
products. (There is obviously a relationship be- 
tween the kind of product advertising conducted 
by a company and the impression the public has 
of that company, In fact, public opinion surveys 
have found that many people derive their impres- 
sion of a company from the products it manufac- 
tures and the advertising carried out on behalf of 
those products. ) 

The public relations department also issues 
booklets about the company and its activities, 
annual financial reports, and a variety of specific 
documents and pictorial material, with the intent 
of furthering an understanding of the company 
and its policies. To this end it may also organize 
exhibits explaining aspects of the company’s opera- 
tions, offer a speakers’ program to schools and 
community groups, and provide tours of manufac- 
turing plants. In the implementation of such pro- 
grams, public relations departments often single 
out specific subgroups in the population—edu- 
cators, clergy, officers of civic and community 
action groups, and similar elite groups—and de- 
velop programs aimed at them. 

All the foregoing activities represent the tan- 
gible and predictable duties of public relations 
people. In addition, senior public relations em- 
ployees and counselors are expected to give con- 
tinuing advice to their management on present 
and potential areas of public misunderstanding re- 
garding the company’s operations and policies, 
This may involve mounting a complex and many- 
faceted campaign directed at coping with a new 
and serious public relations problem. This is some- 
times referred to as “fire fighting.” On a more re- 
current basis, public relations has the responsi- 
bility for the early identification of unfavorable 
attitudes which may subsequently give trouble. In- 
asmuch as a public relations department repre- 
sents but one small segment of a large and fre- 
quently complex organization, it must develop 
sound working relations with other departments. 


It is likely to discover that other departments take 
the view that their company is not primarily or- 
ganized to win a popularity contest but rather to 
earn a reasonable profit for its owners. And indeed, 
there may be occasions when difficult corporate 
decisions have to be taken in the field of product 
pricing and wage and salary administration even 
though they may incur the displeasure of the 
public. In all institutions, whether profit-making 
or not, public relations considerations must be 
weighed in the light of other organizational in- 
terests. 


“American” flavor 


If, as suggested earlier, public relations is pri- 
marily a child of the twentieth century, it is also 
preponderantly the progeny of the United States of 
America. A majority of all public relations workers 
live in the United States, and the field has received 
much of its impetus and direction from that en- 
vironment. There is no obvious explanation for 
the strong American influence in the early growth 
of public relations. Possibly the extensive satura- 
tion by the mass media of communication in the 
United States facilitated the early development of 
public relations there. Yet, on a comparative basis, 
western Europe has always had an intensive 
spread of those media, especially in the area of 
the popular press and magazines of opinion; and 
yet it did not witness a significant growth in public 
relations until after World War 1. 

Why does public relations have such a peculiarly 
American flayor? At least two disparate lines of 
speculation offer tempting hypotheses. The first 
sees in the development of public relations an ex- 
tension of the alleged concern Americans have 
with being loved and appreciated by others. For 
example, critics of U.S. foreign policy and infor- 
mation programs have suggested that these efforts 
are mistakenly directed at winning the affection 
of other nations rather than their respect. Essayists 
and journalists who subscribe to the idea that 
Americans have a pathological need for love might 
argue that public relations programs on behalf of 
impersonal institutions merely represent an exten- 
sion of this need from the individual to the insti- 
tutional level. Intriguing as this theory might 
appear, it is based essentially on a facile and tau- 
tological assumption regarding the American char- 
acter which has yet to be documented. 

A more plausible theory to account for the early 
development of public relations in the United 
States can be based on historical grounds. This 
would contend that public relations programs are 
a predictable outgrowth of a very old and respected 


American tradition—the democratic belief that all 
segments of the population should have access to 
the facts underlying public issues. In such an in- 
tellectual context, the emergence of public rela- 
tions as a distinct field can be seen as a response 
to the need for more information on a wide variety 
of political, social, economic, religious, and cul- 
tural questions. The relatively simple world of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries permitted the 
average U.S. citizen to believe that he could inform 
himself on the issues of the day. But as America 
moved into the complex world of the twentieth 
century, the average citizen simply did not have 
the time or resources for gathering information on 
the flood of new problems facing him and his so- 
ciety. Information programs on behalf of special 
interest groups recognized this need and supplied 
Americans with material—both pro and con—on 
issues of interest to them. By contrast, in the more 
status-conscious and rigid societies of Europe, 
Latin America, and Asia a similar tradition was 
lacking, or at least was muted, during the first four 
decades of the twentieth century. While their citi- 
zens may have had the theoretical right to express 
opinions on a wide variety of public issues, there 
was far less precedence for them to do so and less 
demand from them for the information services 
provided by public relations programs. 


The profession 

As a distinct profession, public relations had its 
beginnings in the early twentieth century, but 
until the end of World War 1 there were few 
persons in the United States or elsewhere whose 
full-time jobs involved this work. Best known of 
these was Ivy Lee, whose clients were several of 
America’s largest corporations. But the war, and 
especially the activities of the United States Com- 
mittee on Public Information, headed by George 
Creel, focused public attention on the role that 
propaganda and information programs play in the 
struggle for the allegiance of men’s minds. The 
possible commercial application of wartime propa- 
ganda techniques was apparent to some executives 
concerned about public misinformation on busi- 
ness policies. Edward L. Bernays, who had been 
active in the work of the Committee on Public In- 
formation, was a prime mover in the 1920s in 
developing increased awareness of public relations 
through a series of successful promotional ven- 
tures for important clients. Unhappily, he subse- 
quently identified himself with a phrase, “the en- 
gineering of consent,” which has reinforced fears 
in certain intellectual quarters that public relations 
is essentially a means by which men’s minds and 
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passions may be manipulated on behalf of the 
vested interests of any client. 

During the 1920s and 1930s there was a con- 
tinued growth in public relations in the United 
States. Some of the larger advertising agencies 
took on public relations assignments for their 
clients. Newspapers and other publications, how- 
ever, continued to view with suspicion and distaste 
the “giveaways” of public relations men, feeling 
that these press releases were efforts to get free 
advertising. These misgivings lingered in publish- 
ing quarters until very recently and contributed to 
their tendency to equate public relations with pub- 
licity. Indeed, the line between public relations and 
publicity is a blurred one at best, and such dis- 
tinctions as do exist probably have to do with the 
time perspectives of these two activities, Publicity 
seeks to gain maximum and rapid exposure for a 
client and his program by this exposure per se, as 
an end in itself. Public relations may also seek 
wide exposure for a client and his program, but 
behind this desire for exposure is a detailed pro- 
gram designed to capitalize on the attention won 
from the public. 

Public relations experienced its truly phenome- 
nal growth in the period following World War 1. 
Precise data on its present size have only recently 
become available because statistics on the number 
of public relations workers in the United States 
were not gathered prior to 1960. Before that time 
the United States Census Bureau classified all 
public relations workers in the category “editors 
and reporters.” In that year, however, a separate 
classification was set up—“public relations men 
and publicity writers’—and 31,141 persons were 
placed in that category in the 1960 census. Of 
these, 7,271 were women. The actual number of 
persons earning a living from jobs involving some 
aspect of public relations work is probably in ex- 
cess of 100,000, Public relations workers in the 
United States tend to cluster in the large metro- 
politan centers where corporations, trade associa- 
tions, and government agencies have their head- 
quarters and where the home offices of the mass 
media are located. For example, in the 1960 cen- 
sus, the New York metropolitan area contained 
4,033 of all public relations employees in the 
United States. The professional association of this 
field, the Public Relations Society of America, had 
5,300 members in 1966. 

Outside the United States, the field developed 
almost exclusively after the end of World War 1. 
The International Public Relations Association 
listed almost 300 members in 1966, The bulk of 
these are found in North America and western 
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Europe. There are, of course, a number of coun- 
tries where journalists, government information 
officers, and publicists perform the essential tasks 
of public relations people but do not choose to 
take on this title. 

Public relations and the social sciences. A cen- 
tral assumption of public relations is that its prac- 
titioners possess special skills in assessing, inter- 
preting, and modifying public opinion. Committed 
as they are to understanding the process by which 
attitudes are formed and changed, they necessarily 
find themselves working in areas that long have 
been of theoretical interest to students of social 
psychology and sociology. One might thus expect 
that a continuing dialogue would take place 
between public relations and the social sciences. 
Such is not the case. In fact, when it takes place 
at all, this dialogue has tended to be sporadic and 
relatively barren of results. Several explanations 
may account for this disappointing state of affairs. 

Social scientists, for their part, sometimes pro- 
fess that public relations problems offer limited 
intellectual challenge and stimulation. They even 
Suggest that, in actual practice, decisions regard- 
ing public relations programs are usually based 
on intuition rather than on any systematic use of 
social science knowledge. They may also point out 
that the field of public relations has made no sig- 
nificant contribution to the body of social science 
theory or research method, even in the theoretical 
areas of greatest concern to it: the specifying of 
variables in the communications process; definition 
of the role that reference groups play in facilitating 
or impeding the acceptance of a public relations 
message; provision of a better description of how 
the several media of communications are perceived 
and used by their audiences; and the investigation 
of the sorting-out process by which audiences 
choose from the many messages directed at them 
at any given time. 

In terms of professional self-interest, the social 
scientist may therefore complain that the flow of 
benefits between his discipline and the public rela- 
tions world has been pretty much a one-way street. 
Public relations has adapted findings and has 
utilized and merchandised theories and jargon 
from the social sciences for its own profit but has 
given little of intellectual bounty in return. There 
is, moreover, a belief on the part of certain social 
scientists that public relations is willing to ma- 
nipulate information and attitudes on behalf of 
any client willing to pay for this expertise, regard- 
less of the social and ethical merits of the client's 
objectives. 


Criticisms of public relations. It would be wrong 
to give the impression that the critics of public 
relations are drawn solely from academic circles. 
Novels, films, and other media have frequently pic- 
tured the public relations man as a marginal type 
of operator, interested only in short-term profits 
and capable of being all things to all people. When 
these media have chosen not to treat public rela- 
tions workers in such invidious terms, they have 
often elected to portray them as comic and im- 
potent figures. Furthermore, within its own ranks, 
public relations people themselves often evidence 
an ambivalence and defensiveness about their 
work. 

Little wonder, indeed, that the public relations 
fraternity has become worried over charges that 
it lacks professional standards and ethical norms 
in the conduct of its business. The Public Relations 
Society of America has taken several steps to 
mitigate these criticisms. It has adopted a Code 
of Professional Standards for the Practice of 
Public Relations and has set up a procedure by 
which charges of unethical practice can be brought 
against members of the society; several members 
have been suspended from the society for viola- 
tions of this code. In addition, the society has set 
up a procedure by which its members might be 
tested and accredited as to their professional com- 
petence, and by 1966, 1,100 members had received 
this accreditation. This procedure for accreditation 
has evoked mixed reactions from members, some 
of whom have argued that the practice of public 
relations is so indeterminate that it defies the 
drawing up of any rigorous set of standards by 
which the ability and performance of members 
might be judged. Arguments on this issue are 
reminiscent of past wrangles within the ranks of 
psychologists and sociologists on the feasibility 
and desirability of certification of members. 

Apart from efforts at internal policing of mem- 
bership, public relations groups have taken steps 
to reassure the intellectual community in general 
and the university world in particular regarding 
their motives and modes of operation, One part 
of this endeavor has been the setting up of sessions 
at annual professional meetings of public relations 
groups for discussion of the relationship of public 
relations to the humanities and the social sciences. 
Frequently, distinguished psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and anthropologists address these meetings 
and discuss ways in which better understanding 
might be promoted between these two worlds. With 
similar ends in mind, the Public Relations Society 
of America has sponsored week-long seminars to 


provide more intensive exposure for some of its 
members to the thinking of social scientists and 
humanists from leading universities. To date, these 
efforts appear to have served the useful ceremonial 
function of lessening mutual anxieties and sus- 
picions, but evidence is lacking on whether the 
day-to-day practices of public relations have been 
modified because of these interchanges. Certainly 
a survey of social science journals does not turn 
up any significant amount of literature reporting 
on techniques and theories tested in various public 
relations programs and their possible implications 
for the study of human behavior. 

Training and research. Inasmuch as a sub- 
stantial body of public relations theory rests on 
an adaptation of research findings and theories 
from the social sciences, the lack of close liaison 
between these two worlds is surprising and re- 
grettable. In part, this may be related to the fact 
that most public relations people are still members 
of its first generation. They come with a variegated 
work experience and educational background. A 
sizable percentage of them are former journalists 
and free-lance writers, and still others were spe- 
cialists in the graphic arts, while the rest are 
former academicians, civil servants, and members 
of other professions. Many of these public relations 
workers find social science theory and language 
remote and apparently impractical in providing 
answers for the specific, mundane problems of a 
client. More often than not, the exposure of public 
relations workers to social science literature has 
been on a hit-and-miss basis and confined to occa- 
sional leisure-time reading, making it easy for 
them to dismiss social science as the pompous 
elaboration of the commonplace and obvious. Not 
all public relations workers are convinced that 
closer cooperation between themselves and the 
behavioral scientists is either practical or desirable. 
For them, public relations demands largely intui- 
tive and creative skills, which do not lend them- 
selves to rigorous scrutiny and categorizing by the 
fledgling social sciences. 

On the other hand, there remains a militant 
body of public relations experts who are committed 
to upgrading the professional status of their field, 
and they seek help from colleges and universities 
in this quest. Largely as a result of their efforts, 
over 250 universities in the United States and 
abroad have set up formal courses of study in 
public relations, and several have developed grad- 
uate programs in which a student may receive an 
advanced degree in public relations. These latter 
Programs typically require students to spend con- 
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siderable time studying sociology and social psy- 
chology and the specialized areas of communica- 
tions and public opinion research. As yet, only a 
tiny fraction of the public relations world has had 
this training, and it is impossible to comment on 
the impact it might have on the ethos, outlook, and 
practices of public relations in the future. 

While the social sciences can no longer afford 
to ignore the field of public relations, by the same 
token, public relations practitioners must face up 
to the fact that the intellectual content and theo- 
retical basis of their field have been singularly lack- 
ing in exciting new ideas, research practices, or 
even impressionistic essays on understanding hu- 
man behavior and the communications process. 


Areas for research 


Effectiveness. A central problem for public rela- 
tions is its lack of any convincing yardstick by 
which to measure its impact and effectiveness. 
Clients and employers are accustomed to looking 
for concrete evidence of results for money and 
effort expended. Product advertising can be re- 
lated to sales figures and employee relations pro- 
grams to data on productivity and absenteeism, 
but public relations efforts are more difficult to 
evaluate. Countless studies are made each year 
in which respondents are tested on the degree to 
which their level of information or attitudes on 
some issues has been changed as a result of ex- 
posure to a public relations program. To date, 
however, there is a dearth of studies indicating 
that these professed attitude changes are linked 
to actual changes in behavior in the market- 
place, the polling booth, or in a family or com- 
munity setting. Lacking such manifest criteria of 
performance, public relations continues to be de- 
fensive about its work. 

Relation to power structure. A second area call- 
ing for greater study is the manner in which the 
power structure of a community or society affects 
the reception given to public relations messages. 
By its own admission, public relations seeks to 
locate centers of political, social, economic, and 
intellectual power and apply effective leverage on 
them. Yet the literature of public relations is ex- 
cessively modest in recognizing this fact. Public 
relations texts contain little or no discussion of the 
classic theories of power as expounded by political 
scientists, economists, and sociologists. 

On many issues facing society there are a va- 
riety of possible points of view that can be de- 
fended. Clients with conflicting interests and views 
call upon public relations to help win acceptance 
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for their positions. A few years ago the public 
information programs of the trucking industry and 
the railroads in the United States were in open 
contention. In the international realm the contest 
between communist and noncommunist propa- 
ganda efforts represents a continuing effort to 
intellectually disarm and render impotent the com- 
petition. On a more mundane level, public rela- 
tions has been called upon to help product A dis- 
place product B from the shelves of stores or to 
assist in the election of Mr. X over Mr. Y. 

Public relations workers are often called upon 
to take sides in the ordinary as well as in the 
profoundly important issues of the day. If they 
do their job well, they may reduce the capacity 
of other groups in a community to stay alive and 
sustain their particular economic, social, political, 
or intellectual positions. Public relations is a force 
in bringing about social change. Change means 
that certain ideas, groups, and individuals must 
move aside and make room for others. Too little 
recognition has been given in the past to the part 
public relations plays in modifying the power struc- 
ture of the society in which it operates. 

Censorship. Related to the lacuna of data on 
how the power structure of a society influences the 
effectiveness of a communications program is the 
allied topic of censorship—formal and informal. 
Since public relations programs are designed to 
create a favorable impression of a client and his 
cause, facts that might be detrimental to his best 
interests are often played down or left unmen- 
tioned, This is usually justified by saying that one 
must accentuate the positive and eliminate the 
negative. The controversy over whether cigarette 
packages should contain a warning pointing out 
the health hazards incurred in using them is an 
example of government agencies and tobacco 
companies placing very different emphasis on “the 
facts.” In the fields of both domestic and inter- 
national communications most governments im- 
pose some degree of censorship on the information 
they give out. They frequently come under criti- 
cism for being too rigid in the security criteria 
they use in classifying information. From time 
to time they must defend themselves against the 
charge of trying to manage the news. Inasmuch 
as the word “censorship” has unpleasant connota- 
tions, one finds little discussion in the literature on 
public relations about the ground rules that ought 
to apply in giving out information on behalf of 
a client or his cause. Social psychologists have 
studied the relative effectiveness of presenting one 
side or both sides of an argument in modifying the 
attitudes of experimental audiences. Public rela- 


tions practitioners have been slow in recognizing 
that the strategic decisions they make about giving 
out or withholding information are equally deserv- 
ing of serious thought and study. All public rela- 
tions programs operate on some heuristic set of 
beliefs regarding what may or may not be said to 
various audiences. Here again, however, little re- 
search data are available to tell whether these 
assumptions are valid. Also lacking are any seri- 
ous studies of the strategy and rationale for de- 
ciding not to communicate in certain public rela- 
tions situations. 

The role of opinion leaders. In addition to a 
study of power in the communications process, 
there is a need for a more precise definition of 
the concept of “opinion leader.” This term has 
gained enormous popularity in public relations 
circles. Whole programs are predicated on reach- 
ing certain priority groups or individuals with the 
client's message and largely ignoring less impor- 
tant ones. Again few studies have been undertaken 
to judge in retrospect the wisdom and success of 
designating group A as having a higher priority 
than group B. In fact, there is limited information 
and speculation in public relations literature on 
how the opinion leader exercises his power. Is he 
merely a gatekeeper who gives the communicator 
access to important persons? Is his job to embel- 
lish, translate, or simplify the communicator’s 
message? Or is the opinion leader's role primarily 
to serve as an authority figure whose personal en- 
dorsement attests to the legitimacy of a message? 
Campaigns designed to reach opinion leaders 
would vary a great deal depending on the answers 
to these questions. 

A broader theoretical question, with consider- 
able implications for the field of public relations, 
is whether these opinion leaders can absorb all 
the messages directed at them: What happens 
when hundreds of professional communicators 
compete for the limited time, attention, and affect 
of these relatively few people? Do they learn to 
set up effective defenses against all kinds of in- 
formation programs? Do they have the time and 
energy to distinguish between messages on behalf 
of trivial and significant causes, or are they dis- 
posed instead to tune out all efforts to reach them 
with special pleading? It would be ironic, indeed, 
if the inordinate efforts by professional communi- 
cators to reach these high priority audiences were 
to result in their becoming immunized to these 
messages, 

Public opinion research. The most widely used 
social science research tool employed in public re- 
lations work is the public opinion research study. 


In many instances it has provided necessary 
bench-mark information for measuring the cov- 
erage of a public relations effort. However, there 
are reasons for suspecting that it sometimes is 
misused in public relations work and that its find- 
ings may be misleading. Survey research is most 
likely to yield fruitful results when the topic under 
study has rather broad political, social, cultural, 
or economic implications. If a client’s problems 
fall into these areas, survey research studies will 
probably make a contribution to improving his 
fund of information. On the other hand, if the 
client’s prime concern is merely to increase public 
awareness and acceptance of him, this research 
method may have limited value. The reason is 
fairly obvious, Countless business firms, govern- 
ment bureaus, voluntary associations, religious 
bodies, educational institutions, and community 
action groups are clamoring for the limited time 
and interest of the general public. It is totally 
unrealistic to expect that the average person has 
more than a most superficial acquaintance or in- 
terest in many of these groups. So it happens that 
a survey that simply asks whether the public 
knows and approves of certain of these groups is 
likely to turn up a very high percentage of Don't 
Know’s or No Answer’s. Even those who may pro- 
fess to know these organizations and to hold an 
opinion about them often turn out, on more in- 
tensive investigation, to have only the barest im- 
pression of them. 

Under these circumstances other social science 
concepts may offer greater promise for under- 
standing how the public relates to these institu- 
tions. For example, it would be useful to know a 
good deal more about the gratifications and frus- 
trations that people obtain from relating to the 
impersonal institutions in our society and whether 
they really expect these institutions to establish 
an identity and a relationship with them. The lit- 
erature on personality theory and the socialization 
of adolescents and adults seems pertinent in such 
an inquiry. 

Implicit in all public relations efforts is the be- 
lief that favorable attitudes are desirable and un- 
favorable attitudes are to be avoided by clients. 
Why? Do favorable attitudes really get translated 
into action and how is this done? In some in- 
stances, public relations programs seem to sup- 
plement marketing and advertising efforts in in- 
fluencing the sale of a product. In political life, 
they probably play some role in determining how 
votes are cast. But the effectiveness of many 
information and public relations programs is 
blunted simply because they do not provide the 
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public with guidance as to what steps it should 
take to effect the desired change. How often do 
unfavorable attitudes get translated into actions 
that are damaging? Every public relations man 
can cite several horrendous examples of how un- 
favorable publicity and adverse public reactions 
led to a drop in sales, the passage of unfavor- 
able legislation, or some other specific action 
against the offending organization, But these rep- 
resent specific examples of what happens occa- 
sionally when the anger of the public is aroused. 
We know very little about the significance and 
possible consequences of a low-grade, unfavorable 
attitude that persists over time but is not related 
to any single episode. Does the general public have 
sufficient involvement in the political process, 
for example, to translate these simmering disap- 
provals into action? 

From the point of view of a client, may there 
not be penalties associated with encouraging the 
public to feel that its voice should be heard in the 
decisions of management? Does it ever happen 
that a public relations program becomes too suc- 
cessful and generates pressures from outside 
groups, which intrude needlessly on the decision- 
making process of an organization? In fact, does 
the public truly expect the many large and rela- 
tively remote organizations that make up our so- 
ciety to establish rapport with them? 

As public relations becomes increasingly a 
world-wide activity, it is desirable that a careful 
examination be made of the extent to which its 
practices and concepts, which have been devel- 
oped in Western cultures, are applicable to other 
parts of the world. Public relations programs in 
Europe and America are predicated on the as- 
sumption that their audiences have some level of 
literacy and free access to the media of communi- 
cation and that means are available for them to 
distinguish between the primary and secondary 
institutions of society. These distinctions may be 
blurred in cultures where the family and the com- 
munity take on a far more significant role in the 
communications network and where an etiquette 
of listening and responding to strangers may hide 
the true feeling of an audience. 

One of the ironies of public relations today is 
that it continues to draw from the same small 
reservoir of academic studies for its intellectual 
rationale, while all the time having within its own 
files raw data that might make a significant con- 
tribution to communications theory. Simply to list 
a few topics on which public relations people de- 
vote considerable research effort will illustrate the 
wealth of unexploited data that are collected for 
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the specific needs of a client but that may be suit- 
able for secondary analysis and publication: pre- 
test studies of how best to organize messages in 
order to win the attention of an audience; research 
on how frequently the same message should be 
repeated in order to attain optimum impact; and 
studies of the relationship of the creditability of 
the communicator and his trade-mark to an audi- 
ence’s predisposition to listen and believe. 


Public relations is a new field. Often its own 
public relations has been poor, especially in deal- 
ing with the intellectual community, But in our 
fragmented and impersonal society, it is being 
called upon increasingly by a variety of groups 
to help them communicate more effectively. Its 
programs influence the lives of many, and for that 
reason its methods and philosophy deserve careful 
scrutiny. It represents an important means of de- 
veloping consensus on problems facing our society, 
for it permits specialized groups and interests to 
articulate their points of view, In addition, public 
relations may help to serve as one of the con- 
sciences of a community. Effective programs on 
behalf of worthy causes make it difficult for any- 
one to avoid involvement in serious community 
and national problems. Still another positive func- 
tion of public relations is that it has legitimatized 
the right of any group to speak out in support of 
an intellectual position, however unpopular it 
may be. Responsible citizens are forced to ask 
themselves whether there may not be two or more 
sides to a public question, Finally, the practice of 
public relations has made it necessary for those 
who communicate on behalf of the special in- 
terests of a client to stand up and be counted. By 
readily identifying the sponsors of a particular 
message, the public is better able to evaluate the 
message and the context in which it is proffered. 

Public relations continues to be viewed in a 
narrow and stereotyped way in many quarters. 
This is unfortunate, for only as the status of public 
relations is enhanced can it hope to recruit into 
its ranks persons of superior talent and ethical 
responsibility, 


Robert O, CARLSON 


[Directly related are the entries ADVERTISING and CoM- 
MUNICATION, MASS. Other relevant material may be 


found in ATTITUDES; PROPAGANDA; PUBLIC OPINION; 
SURVEY Analysis.) 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 
See REGULATION OF INDUSTRY; TRANSPORTA- 
TION. 


PUNISHMENT 


The term “punishment,” in its psychological 
sense, is most commonly and appropriately ap- 
plied to a situation in which a deprivation or un- 
pleasant experience is deliberately imposed by one 
party upon another because of an actual or sup- 
posed misdeed which is knowingly and intention- 
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ally committed by the latter. The misdeed may be 
the violation of a rule, a law, a command, or an 
expectation and may consist either of an act or 
of inaction when action is called for, It is gen- 
erally presumed that both parties to the transac- 
tion perceive the “punishment” as unpleasant 
and the provoking act as a misdeed or at least 
as punishable, While it is true that innocent per- 
sons are sometimes wrongly punished, in principle 
there can be no such thing as punishment when it 
is known that there has been no offense, Identi- 
cal acts may under varying circumstances be per- 
ceived as punishment, nonpunishment, or reward 
by either of the actors involved. The full-fledged 
punishment situation is thus a complex social re- 
lationship in which the perceptions, motives, and 
intentions of both parties are essential features. 
At the sociological level, punishment is charac- 
teristically defined in terms of collective percep- 
tions and official definitions. Confusion is likely 
to follow from the failure to distinguish between 
the sociological and psychological frames of ref- 
erence, Thus, from an official point of view, a per- 
son who is arrested, tried, and acquitted for an 
alleged crime has escaped punishment, despite 
the fact that his reputation may have been de- 
stroyed in the process. Punishments which are ex- 
ternally equivalent from the societal standpoint 
may be very differently perceived by the individ- 
uals upon whom they are imposed and may, in- 
deed, not be experienced as punishment at all— 
as, for example, when an offense is committed 
to obtain free board and lodging in jail during 
the cold winter months. Those who regard certain 
laws as immoral, discriminatory, unjust, or tyran- 
nical often feel that the imposed punishment con- 
fers honor and distinction upon them, the ques- 
tion in this case is whether it is the ethical duty 
of citizens to obey the law or to violate it. 
Extrinsic and intrinsic controls. Punishments 
and rewards are generally thought of as contrived 
or extrinsic consequences of behavior, in contrast 
to those which are natural or intrinsic effects of a 
given type of conduct (Lewin 1931). Burning 
one’s finger by touching a flame, being avoided 
because one is a conversational bore, or suffering 
indigestion after eating inappropriate food are 
therefore not ordinarily conceived of as punish- 
ment. Punishment is usually applied either to 
induce a person to do something which he does 
not wish to do or to refrain from doing what he 
would like to do. A more satisfactory form of con- 
trol is achieved by causing people to want to do 
desirable acts and to avoid undesirable ones, not 
because of contrived rewards and punishments, 
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but rather because of satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions inherent in the behavior. The efficacy of 
rewards and punishments as measures of social 
control is far inferior to that exerted by intrinsic 
factors. It is much more desirable that a child 
study mathematics because he finds it interesting 
and believes that it will be useful than that he do 
so merely because of parental reward or punish- 
ment. Organized society presupposes that most 
members conform to social norms because they 
find it intrinsically satisfying to do so. 

Unpleasant experiences. In some theoretical 
systems, the above distinction between extrinsic 
and intrinsic consequences of behavior is not 
made (see Hilgard & Marquis 1940). Thus, ex- 
perimental psychologists working with lower ani- 
mals sometimes view any unpleasant experience 
as punishment. The rat subjected to electric shock 
in a maze may, for example, be said to be 
“punished.” Sociologists have proposed similar 
theories. If, for example, interpersonal relation- 
ships are conceived, according to the economic 
model, as exchange relationships in which there 
are costs and values involved for both parties, pun- 
ishment may obviously be regarded as a kind of 
cost, Theories of this sort make it difficult to deal 
specifically with concepts such as those of re- 
sponsibility, misdeed, crime, law, guilt, remorse, 
justice, injustice, conscience, redemption, mercy, 
and revenge. Indeed, these terms are not ordinar- 
ily employed at all by those who use punishment 
to refer to any unpleasant or painful experience, 
However, it is generally conceded that condition- 
ing experiments involving “aversive stimulation” 
of lower animals have only an indirect and pe- 
ripheral applicability to the human punishment 
situation, as is indicated by the general tendency 
to avoid the term “punishment” and to substitute 
other more neutral and more specific terms. 

It is of interest that extensive experimental in- 
vestigation of the effects of unpleasant experiences 
upon lower animals, and on human subjects as 
well, suggests that such experiences are relatively 
ineffective and unpredictable as a means of be- 
havior control (Hilgard & Marquis 1940). The 
reasons usually advanced in explanation are that 
severe pain or punishment tends to elicit strong 
emotional reactions, such as fear and anxiety, 
which disrupt behavior patterns and lead to a va- 
riety of responses, some of which, especially in 
human subjects, negate the purposes of punish- 
ment. The experimental evidence suggests that the 
most effective system of rewards and punishments 
is one in which the former are emphasized and the 
latter minimized or avoided whenever possible. 


Self-punishment and divine punishment. Self- 
punishment and the concept of divine punishment 
are special cases. Freudian psychologists empha- 
size that a sense of guilt for a supposed misdeed 
or sin causes some persons to feel a “need for 
punishment” and either to punish themselves or 
to arrange to have others do it for them. In ex- 
treme cases, self-punishment may take the form 
of suicide. It is frequently associated with mental 
and emotional disorders. The conception of divine 
punishment may arise from a belief that every- 
thing that happens is an expression of God's will 
and that misfortune, disease, suffering, and death 
are punishment for sin. If the wicked prosper and 
the virtuous suffer, it is assumed that the balance 
will be righted in the life to come. 

The crime of punishment. The act of punish- 
ment in human relations is itself subject to nor- 
mative control by a wide range of formal and 
informal rules, the violation of which in some 
instances transforms the act of punishment into 
a crime. Parents are generally conceded the right 
to punish their children for disobedience, but the 
injury inflicted by a criminal upon his victim for 
disobedience to his commands is defined as crime, 
not as punishment. Similarly, excessive parental 
chastisement of a child may bring formal punish- 
ment upon the parent. Critics of current penal 
practices make frequent use of the phrase “the 
crime of punishment” (Shaw 1922). 


Formal and informal punishment 


Formal punishment is regarded as that which 
is administered through the courts, and all other 
kinds are called informal. Informal punishment 
is of course extensively used in a wide variety of 
interpersonal and institutional contexts. It is com- 
monly employed in the rearing and education of 
the young. All types of associations and establish- 
ments, such as educational and military institu- 
tions, political, occupational, and other types of 
associations, tend to have established ways of deal- 
ing with recalcitrant members. Expulsion from 
the group is a common sanction in voluntary as- 
sociations. Punitive sanctions tend to be empha- 
sized when membership is involuntary or in some 
degree coerced, and they may be specified in rela- 
tively formal sets of rules and regulations, as 
for example in boarding schools, prisons, and other 
similar establishments. Our concern here, however, 
will be with punishment for crime. 

Punitive and restitutive sanctions. While “crime” 
is defined in different ways by different writers, 
one may say roughly that it is an act which is 
viewed as a public rather than a private or per- 


sonal wrong and one which is prohibited and made 
punishable by law. Criminal proceedings, which 
result in the imposition of punitive or repressive 
sanctions, are contrasted with civil proceedings; 
the latter concern themselves with what may be 
called restitutive sanctions, such as money or prop- 
erty settlements, which have the effect of com- 
pensating or assuaging the injured party and re- 
storing normal relations, much as an apology does 
in simple person-to-person relationships (Hardy 
1963). The wrongs dealt with in civil proceedings 
are said to be private rather than public, torts 
rather than crimes; hence, the fine in a criminal 
case is paid to the state, whereas the damages 
assessed for a tort go to the aggrieved party. No 
criminal stigma is supposed to attach to civil 
proceedings. 

There are, however, exceptions and ambiguities 
in the above distinction. Juvenile courts, for ex- 
ample, are said to be civil in nature, but they pro- 
duce results which are perceived as punitive by 
those affected and by the public. The same may be 
said of compulsory civil commitment as sometimes 
practiced with respect to sexual psychopaths, alco- 
holics, drug addicts, and the mentally ill or incom- 
petent. This ambiguity arises largely from the 
difficulty of determining when deprivation of lib- 
erty should be viewed as punishment and when not. 
The offenders and the general public are little 
impressed by the doctrine that imprisonment is a 
means of treatment and rehabilitation rather than 
of punishment and continue to think that criminal 
courts punish and that prisons are punitive, even 
when they are called “therapeutic communities” or 
“hospitals.” 


Processes of formal punishment 

The psychological complexities of the punish- 
ment relationship, and the variety of its forms, are 
most strikingly indicated by the elaborate ma- 
chinery of justice in modern states and by the 
multiplicity and complexity of the laws, rules, 
regulations, and principles which control the im- 
position of punishment. The machinery begins with 
the legal definition of the kinds of acts deemed to 
be “criminal” and the selection of those persons 
who are regarded as “responsible” and therefore 
fit subjects for court processing; it ends with the re- 
lease of the offender and the restoration of civil 
rights. The rules which guide this process are 
found in constitutions, statutes, and judicial rul- 
ings and regulations. In a general way these rules 
and principles reflect the basic values of the so- 
ciety pertaining to justice, to the nature of the acts 
for which punishment is appropriate, and to the 
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kinds of punishment that ought or ought not to be 
imposed. 

Historical evolution. The processes of formal 
punishment in Western civilization have evolved 
slowly through the centuries and, froma contem- 
porary perspective, appear to have become pro- 
gressively more complex, refined, humane, dis- 
criminating, and flexible. Corporal punishment in 
all its many manifestations, exile, the death pen- 
alty, and all other older kinds of punishment have 
been largely supplanted by fines and imprison- 
ment. Even where the death penalty is retained, as 
in most of the states of the United States, it is 
used less and less. Executions, which were for- 
merly public spectacles and accompanied by tor- 
ture and mutilation, are now carried out before 
severely restricted audiences of officials and in 
what is regarded as the most painless and “hu- 
mane” manner possible. Torture, which was once 
popular both as punishment for the guilty and as 
a means of securing evidence of guilt, is officially 
outlawed. Officially, punishment for serious crimes 
today consists overwhelmingly of imprisonment, 
or loss of liberty. It is true, of course, that the 
degradation and loss of status associated with 
conviction for crime may be more painful than the 
sheer loss of liberty; but this is a factor which the 
courts cannot control or measure as they do 
lengths of sentences, and it is not part of the 
formal punishment. 


Primitive and modern societies 


In the modern nation-state, criminal laws can 
be promulgated and violations punished only by 
agencies of the state. Some primitive societies have 
agencies of central political control, and others do 
not. None of them, of course, have written legal 
codes and traditions, and in many it is difficult to 
identify anything like a court or to distinguish law 
from custom (Malinowski 1926). If it is held that 
an offense becomes a crime when it is viewed as a 
menace to the group as a whole and therefore 
dealt with by representatives of the group, then it 
might be said that crime and formal punishment 
emerge in preliterate society when a central agency 
(such as a chieftain or a council of elders) adju- 
dicates cases and imposes punitive sanctions. 

In primitive societies which do not have central 
governments capable of exercising coercive control 
over the subgroups which constitute the society, it 
would not be logical to speak of either crime or 
formal punishment. The standard example of this 
type of society is the Ifugao of Luzon (Hoebel 
1954). In Ifugao society the kinship groups are 
sovereign, and most offenses are handled essen- 
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PUTNAM, FREDERIC WARD 


Frederic Ward Putnam (1839-1915), one of the 
founders of modern American anthropology, was 
born in Salem, Massachusetts, He was educated 
largely by his father, who stimulated the boy’s in- 
terest in horticulture and in nature generally. This 
interest led to his election, while still in his teens, 
to the Essex Institute near his home and to the 
Boston Society of Natural History. He also met 
Louis Agassiz, the great Swiss-American naturalist, 
and under his influence entered the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School in 1856, graduating as of 1862. He 
served as a special assistant under Agassiz until 
1864, when he returned to Salem to become cura- 
tor of vertebrates at the Essex Institute. 


Putnam had an early interest in archeological 
studies. He was among the first to recognize and 
investigate the archeological remains on the Amer- 
ican continent. After holding a number of positions 
(at the museum of the East India Marine Society 
in Salem, the museum of the Peabody Academy of 
Science, and the Penikese Laboratory of the Ander- 
son School of Natural History), Putnam became in 
1875 curator of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology at Harvard University, 
a position he held until he retired in 1909. He also 
held a professorship in archeology and ethnology 
at the university. 

From his base at the Peabody Museum, Putnam 
did much to revolutionize American museum meth- 
ods by inaugurating scientific expeditions. From 
1876 to 1879 he participated in the U.S. geograph- 
ical and geological surveys west of the 100th me- 
ridian under the direction of Lt. G. M. Wheeler; 
Putnam had charge of the archeological collections 
made on those surveys and prepared for publication 
the volume Archaeology (1879). He himself direct- 
ed field research in archeology, especially in New 
Jersey, Ohio, the southwestern United States, Mex- 
ico, Central America, and South America. 

In 1891 Putnam was appointed chief of the de- 
partment of archeology and ethnology for the 
World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago. The eth- 
nological and natural history collections which he 
assembled led to the founding of the Columbian 
Museum in Chicago, now called the Field Museum 
of Natural History. At the conclusion of his services 
there he was appointed curator of anthropology at 
the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York; one of his assistant curators was Franz Boas. 
Putnam remained at the American Museum on a 
part-time basis until 1903, continuing also his ad- 
ministration of the Peabody Museum at Harvard, 
until his retirement from professional life at the 
age of 70. 

Before he retired, however, he accomplished one 
more organizational feat for American anthropol- 
ogy. In 1903 he was called to the University of 
California, where he became professor of anthro- 
pology and director of the anthropological museum: 
this meant that he organized both a museum and 
a department for the teaching of anthropology at 
Berkeley. 

During his lifetime he published some four hun- 
dred papers, reports, and notes in the fields of 
zoology and anthropology. He also served his pro- 
fession well as an editor: over a period of 25 years 
he performed editorial services for the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science (AAAS) 
and for all of the museums and departments of 


anthropology with which he was affiliated. He was 
a founder and editor of the American Naturalist 
and the Naturalists Directory. After holding the 
position of secretary of the AAAS for 25 years, he 
was elected president for 1898-1899. 

At Putnam’s death, his contributions to anthro- 
pology were well described in the Massachusetts 
Memorial; “His skill as an organizer made him the 
most potent factor in the development of anthro- 
pological institutions all over the country . . . his 
interests centered in the objective, tangible sides 
of anthropology, and therefore his chief contribu- 
tion consisted of the development of museum work.” 


RALPH W. DEXTER 


[See also ARCHEOLOGY.] 
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QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 

For methods of obtaining, analyzing, and describ- 
ing qualitative data, see CONTENT ANALYSIS; 
COUNTED DATA; EVALUATION RESEARCH; FIELD 
WORK; GRAPHIC PRESENTATION; HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
especially the article on THE RHETORIC OF HISTORY; 
INTERVIEWING; OBSERVATION; PERSONALITY MEAS- 
UREMENT; PROJECTIVE METHODS; PSYCHOANAL- 
YSIS, article on EXPERIMENTAL METHODS; SURVEY 
ANALYSIS; TABULAR PRESENTATION; TYPOLOGIES. 


QUALITY CONTROL, STATISTICAL 


“Quality control,” in its broadest sense, refers to 
a spectrum of managerial methods for attempting 
to maintain the quality of manufactured articles at 
a desired level. “Statistical quality control” can re- 
fer to all those methods that use statistical prin- 
ciples and techniques for the control of quality. In 
this broad sense, statistical quality control might 
be regarded as embracing in principle all of statis- 
tical methodology. Some areas of statistics, how- 
ever, have, both historically and as currently used, 
a special relationship to quality control; it is these 
areas that are discussed in the articles under this 
heading. The methods of quality control described 
in these articles have applications in fields other 
than industrial manufacturing. For example, proc- 
ess control has been used successfully as an ad- 
ministrative technique in large-scale data-handling 
organizations, such as census bureaus. Reliability 
concepts are important in engineering design and 
seem potentially useful in small-group research. 


I. ACCEPTANCE SAMPLING H. C. Hamaker 
II, Process CONTROL E. S. Page 
II. RELIABILITY AND LIFE TESTING Marvin Zelen 


I 
ACCEPTANCE SAMPLING 


It is generally recognized that mass-production 
processes inevitably turn out a small amount of 
product that does not satisfy the specification re- 
quirements. Certainly, however, the fraction of 
defective product should be kept under control, 
and acceptance sampling is one of the methods 
used for this purpose. Although primarily used in 
manufacturing situations, the techniques of accept- 
ance sampling can also be applied to nonmanufac- 
turing operations, such as interviewing or editing. 

Mass products are usually handled in discrete 
lots, and these are the units to which acceptance 
sampling applies. A sample from each lot is in- 
spected, and on the basis of the data provided by 
the sample it is decided whether the lot as a whole 
shall be accepted or rejected. 

The actual procedures differ according to the 
nature of the product and the method of inspection. 
A distinction must be made between discrete prod- 
ucts (nuts and bolts, lamps, radios) and bulk 
products (coal, fertilizer, liquids), Another impor- 
tant distinction is that between inspection by the 
method of attributes, where each item inspected is 
simply classified as defective or nondefective, and 
inspection by the method of variables, where mean- 
ingful numerical measurements on the sample are 
used to sentence a lot. 

The following discussion will mainly concern 
attribute inspection, which is the technique most 
widely applied. Variables inspection will be men- 
tioned only briefly. 

Systematic investigations of acceptance sampling 
problems were initiated by two now classic papers 
of Dodge and Romig (1929-1941), which were 
later published in book form. Most of the basic 
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concepts discussed here, such as the AOQL, the 
LTPD, and single and double sampling, go back to 
their work. 

Further important developments took place dur- 
ing World War ni, when acceptance sampling was 
extensively applied to military supplies. Research 
was carried out by the Statistical Research Group, 
Columbia University, and published in two books 
(1947; 1948). 

Since then there has been a steady flow of publi- 
cations concerned with a variety of both theoretical 
and practical aspects, such as modifications of sam- 
pling procedures, economic principles, the develop- 
ment of sampling standards, or applications in 
particular situations, 


Method of attributes 


Basic concepts. Attribute sampling applies to 
discrete products that are classified as defective or 
nondefective, regardless of the nature and serious- 
ness of the defects observed. The simplest proce- 
dure consists in a single sampling plan: 

From each lot submitted, a random sample of 
size n is inspected. The lot is accepted when the 
number of defectives, x, found in the sample is less 
than or equal to the acceptance number, c. When 
x is greater than or equal to the rejection number, 
c+1, the lot is rejected. 

Suppose n = 100 and c = 2; that is, 2 per cent 
defectives are permitted in the sample. This does 
not mean that a lot containing 2 per cent defectives 
will always be accepted. Chance fluctuations come 
into play; sometimes the sample will be better and 
sometimes worse than the lot as a whole. Statistical 
theory teaches that if the size of the sample is much 
smaller than the size of the lot, then a lot with 
2 per cent defectives has a probability of acceptance 
P, = 0.68 = 68 per cent. On the average, from 100 
such lots, 68 will be accepted and 32 rejected. 

It is clear that the probability of acceptance is a 
function of the per cent defective, p, in the lot. A 
plot of P, as a function of p is called the operating 
characteristic curve, or the O.C. curve. Every sam- 
pling plan has a corresponding 0.C. curve, which 
conveniently portrays its practical performance. 
The O.C. curves for three single sampling plans 
are presented in Figure 1. 

O.C. curves always have similar shapes, and for 
practical purposes they can be sufficiently specified 
by two parameters only. The most important pa- 
rameters that have been proposed are the following: 

(1) Producer's risk point (PRP) = that per 
cent defective for which the probability of accept- 
ance, P., is 95 per cent. 

(2) Consumer's risk point (CRP), more often 
called the lot tolerance percentage defective 


Pos = 2.0% 


Poo = 4.7% Pio = 8.0% 


Figure 1 — O.C. curves for three single sampling plans 


(LTPD) = p, = that per cent defective for which 
P, = 10 per cent. 

(3) Indifference quality (1Q) or point of con- 
trol = Ps = that per cent defective for which P, = 
50 per cent. 

(4) Average outgoing quality limit (AOQL), 
which, however, applies only to rectifying inspec- 
tion, that is, inspection whereby rejected lots are 
completely screened (100 per cent inspection) and 
accepted after the removal of all defective items. 
It can be shown that under rectifying inspection 
the average outgoing quality (AOQ), that is, the 
average per cent defective in the accepted lots, can 
never surpass a certain upper limit, even under 
the most unfavorable circumstances, This upper 
limit is the AOQL. 

These four parameters are essentially character- 
istics of the O.C. curves or of the corresponding 
sampling plans. But the choice of a sampling plan 
cannot be determined by looking at the O.C. curves 
alone; in some way the choice must be in keeping 
with the capabilities of the production process 
under consideration. Realizing this, Dodge and 
Romig introduced the process average, that is, the 
average per cent defective found in the samples, as 
one of the quantities to be used in deciding on a 
sampling plan. Their sampling plans are such that 
for lots with a per cent defective equal to the 
process average the probability of acceptance is 
always fairly high. 

In practice this is not quite satisfactory, because 
it means that the acceptance sampling system is 
more lenient toward a poor producer with a high 
process average than toward a good one with a low 
average. 

Hence the process average has now been super- 
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seded by the acceptable quality level (AQL). This 
is again a per cent defective and may be considered 
as an upper limit of acceptability for the process 
average. Definitions have varied in the course of 
time. In the earliest version of the Military Stand- 
ard 105, the 105A, which was developed for ac- 
ceptance sampling of military supplies during 
World War u and published in 1950, the AQL was 
defined as a “nominal value to be specified by the 
U.S. Government.” The sampling plans in this 
standard are so constructed that the probability of 
acceptance for lots that meet the AQL standard is 
higher than 90 per cent. This has led other authors 
to define the AQL instead as the per cent defective 
with a probability of acceptance of 95 per cent, 
thus identifying the AQL with the PRP. Thereby, 
however, the AQL would be essentially a character- 
istic of a sampling plan and no longer a tolerance 
requirement of production. The uncertainty seems 
to have been finally settled by defining the AQL as 
the maximum per cent defective that, for purposes 
of acceptance sampling, can be considered satis- 
factory as a process average. This definition has 
been adopted in the latest version of the Military 
Standard 105, the 105D, and in a standard on ter- 
minology established by the American Society for 
Quality Control. 

Strictly, the O.C. curve of a single sampling plan 
also depends on the size of the lot, N, but if, as in 
most cases, the sample is only a small fraction of 
the lot, the O.C. curve is almost completely deter- 
mined by the sample size, n, and the acceptance 
number, c; the influence of the lot size is unim- 
portant and can be ignored. Since, moreover, the 
per cent defective is generally very low, a few per 
cent only, the Poisson formula can be used for 
computing the 0.C. curves [see DISTRIBUTIONS, 
STATISTICAL, article on SPECIAL DISCRETE DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS]. 

An important logical distinction between con- 
texts must be made: does the O.C. curve relate to 
the specific lot at hand or to the underlying process 
that produced the lot? Definitions of consumer's 
risk, etc., also may be made in either of these con- 
texts. In practice, however, the numerical results 
are nearly identical, whether one regards as basic 
a particular lot or the underlying process. 

It will be noticed that the O.C. curve of a sam- 
pling plan has a close resemblance to the power 
curve of a one-sided test of a hypothesis [see Hy- 
POTHESIS TESTING]. Indeed, acceptance sampling 
can be considered as a practical application of 
hypothesis testing. If on the basis of the findings 
in the sample the hypothesis H, : p < PRP is tested 
with a significance level of 5 per cent, the lot is 
rejected if the hypothesis is rejected and the lot is 
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accepted if the hypothesis is not rejected. Likewise 
H, : p= PRP; H, : p=LTPD can be considered as 
two alternative hypotheses tested against each other 
with errors of the first and second kind, of 5 per 
cent and 10 per cent respectively. 

Curtailed, double, multiple, and sequential sam- 
pling. Curtailed sampling means that inspec- 
tion is stopped as soon as the decision to accept or 
reject is evident. For example, with a single sam- 
pling plan with n = 100, c= 2, inspection can be 
stopped as soon as a third defective item is ob- 
served. This reduces the number of observations 
without any change in the O.C. curve. The gain is 
small, however, because bad lots, which are re- 
jected, occur infrequently in normal situations. 

Better efficiency is achieved by double sampling 
plans, which proceed in two stages. First, a sample 
of size n, is inspected, and the lot is accepted if 
x, Sc, and rejected if x, > Cz, X, being the num- 
ber of defectives observed, But when Cc, < X, < Cz, 
a second sample, of size n:, is inspected; and the 
lot is then finally accepted if the total number of 
defectives, x, + Xz, is <c, and is rejected other- 
wise. The basic idea is that clearly good or bad 
lots are sentenced by the first sample and only in 
doubtful cases is a second sample required. 

Multiple sampling operates on the same princi- 
ple but in more than two successive steps, often 
six or eight. After each step it is decided again 
whether to accept, reject, or proceed to inspection 
of another sample. In (fully) sequential sampling, 
inspection is carried out item by item and a three- 
way decision taken after each item is inspected. 

The basic parameters discussed above apply also 
to double, multiple, and sequential sampling plans. 
These procedures can be so constructed that they 
possess O.C. curves almost identical with that of 
a given single sampling plan; on the average, how- 
ever, they require fewer observations. The amount 
of saving is on the order of 25 per cent for double 
sampling and up to 50 per cent for multiple and 
sequential sampling. 

Disadvantages of these plans as compared with 
single sampling plans are more complicated ad- 
ministration and a variable inspection load. Double 
sampling is fairly often adopted, but multiple and 
sequential sampling are used only in cases where 
the cost of inspection is very high, so that a high 
economy is essential. In many situations single 
sampling is preferred for the sake of simplicity. 

The choice of a sampling plan. There are many 
considerations involved in choosing a sampling 
plan. 

Sampling standards. If numerical values are 
specified for two of the four parameters listed 
above, the O.C. curve is practically fixed and the 
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corresponding sampling plan may be derived by 
computation or from suitable tables. In practice, 
however, the use of standard sampling tables is 
much more common. 

The best known of these tables is the Military 
Standard 105A (U.S. Department of Defense, 
Standardization Division 1950), which prescribes 
a sampling plan in relation to an AQL and the size 
of the lot; the sample size is made to increase with 
the lot size so as to reduce the risk of wrong deci- 
sions. Three separate tables give single, double, 
and multiple plans. The user can also choose be- 
tween different inspection levels, corresponding to 
systematic changes in all sample sizes; a sample 
size n= 50 at level 1 is increased to n= 150 at 
level mr for example. 

The Military Standard 105 also contains rules 
for a transition to tightened or reduced inspection. 
The idea is that, when the sample data indicate 
that the average per cent defective in the lots 
received is significantly higher than the required 
AQL, the consumer should tighten his inspection 
in order to prevent the acceptance of too many 
bad lots and to stimulate the producer to improve 
his production. If, on the other hand, the average 
per cent defective is significantly lower than the 
AQL, this indicates that the production process is 
tightly controlled; inspection is then less essential 
and the amount of inspection can be reduced. 

The Military Standard 105 has several times 
been revised; the successive versions are known 
as the Military Standard 105A, 105B, 105C, and 
105D (U.S. Department of Defense, Standardiza- 
tion Division 1963). The differences between A, B, 
and C are relatively unimportant; but in 105D, 
issued in 1963, more drastic changes were intro- 
duced. These changes were proposed by a special 
committee of experts jointly appointed by the de- 
partments of defense in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada. The basic principles under- 
lying the Military Standard 105, however, have not 
been altered. 

The Military Standard 105 was originally in- 
tended for acceptance sampling of military sup- 
plies, but it has also been widely applied in indus- 
try for other purposes. Other standards have been 
established by large industrial firms or by govern- 
mental offices in other countries. Sometimes these 
are only modifications of the Military Standard 
105A; sometimes they have been developed inde- 
pendently and from different points of view. The 
merits and demerits of a number of these stand- 
ards are discussed by Hamaker (1960). 

Acceptance sampling as an economic problem. 
Many authors have attempted to deduce an opti- 


mum sampling plan from economic considerations. 
Given (a) the cost of inspection of an item, (b) the 
a priori distribution, that is, the distribution of the 
per cent defective among the lots submitted for 
inspection, (c) the loss caused by accepted defec- 
tives, and (d) the loss due to rejected nondefec- 
tives, one can, in principle, derive an optimum 
sampling plan, for which the total cost (cost of 
inspection plus losses) is a minimum. 

These economic theories have had little practical 
success except in isolated cases, mainly, I believe, 
because their basis is too restricted and because 
they require detailed information not readily avail- 
able in industry. The a priori distribution is usually 
not known and cannot easily be obtained; the 
consequences of rejecting a lot depend to a very 
high degree on the stock available and may con- 
sequently vary from day to day. Rejection often 
does not mean that a lot is actually refused; it 
only means that the inspector cannot accept with- 
out consultation with a higher authority or some 
other authorization. 

Since even the most simple products can show 
a variety of defects, some much more serious than 
others, it is not easy to see how the loss due to 
accepted defectives should be estimated. In the 
Military Standard 105 this problem has been 
solved by a classification into critical, major, and 
minor defects, with a separate AQL for each class. 
An alternative method, demerit rating, consists in 
scoring points, say 10, 3, and 1, for critical, major, 
and minor defects and sentencing the lot by the 
total score resulting from a sample. The advan- 
tage is a single judgment instead of three separate 
judgments, but the theory of O.C. curves no longer 
applies in a simple and straightforward manner. 
There are practical problems as to how different 
defects should be classified and what scores should 
be assigned to the different classes. These should 
be solved by discussions between parties interested 
in the situation envisaged. Some case studies have 
been described in the literature. No attempts have 
so far been made to incorporate the classification 
of defects into economic theories; that would make 
them yet more complicated and unworkable. This 
is a decided drawback because in actual practice 
the degree of seriousness of the defects observed 
always has a considerable influence on the final 
decisions concerning the lots inspected. Besides, 
the economic theories assume that the prevention 
of accepted defectives is the only purpose of ac- 
ceptance sampling and this is not correct. It also 
serves to show the consumer's interest in good 
quality and to stimulate the producer to take good 
care of his production processes. Some large firms 
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have developed vendor rating systems for this very 
purpose. The information supplied by the samples 
is systematically collected for each supplier sepa- 
rately and is used in deciding where to place a 
new contract. 

It should not be concluded that no attention is 
devoted to the economic aspects of the problem of 
choosing a sampling plan. In acceptance sampling 
there is always a risk of taking a wrong decision 
by accepting a bad lot or rejecting a good lot. The 
larger the lot, the more serious are the economic 
consequences, but the risk of wrong decisions can 
be reduced by using larger samples, which give 
steeper O.C. curves. All existing sampling tables 
prescribe increased sample sizes with increasing 
lot sizes, and this practice is derived from eco- 
nomic considerations. 

Also, before installing sampling inspection it is 
always necessary to make some inquiries about 
the situation to be dealt with. Do bad lots occur, 
and if so how frequently? How bad are those bad 
lots? Do accepted defectives cause a lot of trouble? 
The answers to such questions as these provide 
crude information about the a priori distribution 
and the economic aspects, and in choosing an AQL 
and an inspection level this information is duly 
taken into account, 

Looking at the problem from this point of view, 
industrial statistics always uses a rough Bayesian 
approach [see BAYESIAN INFERENCE]. A statistician 
will never be successful in industry if he does not 
properly combine his statistical practices with 
existing technical knowledge and experience and 
with cost considerations. It is only when an at- 
tempt is made to apply the Bayesian principles in 
a more precise way that problems arise, because 
the basic parameters required for that purpose 
cannot easily be estimated with sufficient accuracy. 
[It is interesting in this connection to compare the 
empirical Bayesian approach discussed in DECI- 
SION THEORY.) 


Method of variables 


In sampling by the method of variables a nu- 
merical quality characteristic, x, is measured on 
each item in the sample. It is usually supposed that 
x has a normal distribution [see DISTRIBUTIONS, 
STATISTICAL] and that a product is defective when 
x falls beyond a single specification limit or outside 
a specification interval: that is, when x < L and/or 
x >U, The basic idea is that from the mean, 2, 
and standard deviation, s, computed from the 
sample, an estimate of the per cent defective in 
the lot can be derived, and this estimate can be 
compared with the AQL required. For a single 
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specification limit the criterion operates as follows: 
If x is a quality such as length, and the specifica- 
tion requires that not more than a small percentage, 
p, of the units in the lot shall have a length greater 
than U (upper limit), then the lot is accepted 
when U—x2>ks and rejected when U -— < ks, 
where k is a constant that depends on p and the 
sample size n and is derived from the theory. For 
double limits the technique is somewhat more com- 
plicated. When the standard deviation is known, s 
is replaced by o and a different value of k has to be 
used, 

On the basis of earlier suggestions, the theory 
of sampling by variables was worked out in detail 
by the Statistical Research Group, Columbia Uni- 
versity (1947), and by Bowker and Goode (1952). 
This theory led to the establishment of the Mili- 
tary Standard 414 in 1957. This standard has a 
structure similar to the Military Standard 105A; 
lot size and AQL are the main parameters that 
determine a sampling plan. Tables are given for 
one and two specification limits, and for o both 
known and unknown. 

The advantage of sampling by variables is a 
more effective use of the information provided by 
the sample and consequently fewer observations. 
Where the Military Standard 105A prescribes a 
sample size n= 150, the Military Standard 414 
uses n = 50 when o is unknown and n ranging 
from 8 to 30 when o is known. 

Disadvantages are that the performance and 
handling of measurements require more highly 
trained personnel and that the assumption of a 
normal distribution is a risky one when it is not 
known under what circumstances a lot has been 
produced. For these reasons sampling by variables 
has found only limited application; sampling by 
attributes is often preferred. 

Present-day reliability requirements have led to 
an increased interest in life testing procedures and 
hence to the development of acceptance sampling 
techniques based on the exponential and the 
Weibull distributions [see QUALITY CONTROL, STA- 
TISTICAL, article on RELIABILITY AND LIFE TEST- 
ING]. 

Acceptance sampling of bulk materials. Ac- 
ceptance sampling of bulk material constitutes a 
separate problem. A liquid can be homogenized 
through stirring, and then the analysis of a single 
specimen will suffice. Solid material, such as fer- 
tilizer or coal, is handled in bales, barrels, wagons, 
etc. Then, there may be a variability within bales 
and additional variability among bales, Extensive 
research is often needed for each product sepa- 
rately before an adequate acceptance sampling 
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procedure can be developed. A good example is 
Duncan’s investigation of fertilizer (1960). 


The theory of sampling by attributes is fairly 
complete. Research into the economics of accept- 
ance sampling will probably continue for quite a 
while, but this seems to be an interesting academic 
exercise that will not lead to drastic changes in 
industrial practices. A common international sam- 
pling standard would be of great practical value, 
but since in different countries different standards 
are already established, this is a goal that will not 
be easily reached. 

The theory of sampling by variables may per- 
haps require some further development. In the 
Military Standard 414 the sample sizes prescribed 
when o is unknown are three times the size of 
those for o known, even for samples as large as 
100 or more items. Further research may make 
possible the reduction of this ratio. 

Perhaps the most important new developments 
will come from new fields of application. It is, for 
example, recognized that using accountancy to 
check a financial administration can also be con- 
sidered as an acceptance sampling procedure and 
should be dealt with as such. However, the nature 
of the material and the requirements to be satis- 
fied are entirely different from those in the tech- 
nological sector. Industrial techniques cannot be 
taken over without considerable modification, and 
suitable methods have to be developed afresh. (See 
Vance & Neter 1956; Trueblood & Cyert 1957.) 


H. C. HAMAKER 
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PROCESS CONTROL 


The present article discusses that aspect of sta- 
tistical quality control relating to the control of a 
routinely operating process. The traditional and 
most common field of use is in controlling the 


quality of manufactured products, but applications 
are possible in fields as diverse as learning experi- 
ments, stock exchange prices, and error control in 
the preparation of data for automatic computers. 
Process control of this kind is usually effected by 
means of charts that exhibit graphically the tem- 
poral behavior of the process; hence, the subject is 
sometimes called, somewhat superficially, “control 
charts.” 

Inspection for control. The concept of quality 
control in its industrial context and the first widely 
used methods were introduced by W. A. Shewhart 
(1931). One of the prime concerns was to detect 
whether the items of output studied had character- 
istics that behaved like independent observations 
from a common statistical distribution, that is, 
whether groups of such items had characteristics 
behaving like random samples. If the procedure 
suggested acceptance of the hypothesis of a single 
distribution, with independence between observa- 
tions, the production process was said to be “in 
control” (Shewhart 1931, p. 3), although at this 
stage the quality of the output, determined by the 
parameters of the distribution, might not be accept- 
able. A major contribution was the explicit recog- 
nition that such a state of control is necessary before 
any continuous control of the process can succeed. 
When the initial examination of the sample data 
shows the process to be out of control in the above 
sense, reasons connected with the operation of the 
process are sought (the search for “assignable 
causes”; Shewhart 1931, p. 13), improved produc- 
tion methods are introduced, and a further exam- 
ination is made to see if control has been achieved. 
Thus, this initial phase of study of a process 
employs a significance test of a hypothesis in a way 
encountered in other applications of statistics. It 
should be noted, however, that often no alternative 
hypotheses are specified and that, indeed, they are 
frequently only vaguely realized at the beginning 
of the investigation. 

Inspection of a process in control. When the 
process is in a state of control and its output has 
the relevant quality characteristics following a dis- 
tribution with the values of the parameters at their 
targets (that is, those values of the parameters 
chosen to cause the output to meet the design 
specifications with as much tolerance as possible), 
one task is to determine when the process departs 
from this state, so that prompt restoring action 
may be taken. A quality control scheme for this 
purpose needs, therefore, to give a signal when 
action is demanded. One of the features of impor- 
tance for a process inspection scheme is thus the 
speed at which it detects a change from target. 
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In conflict with the desire for rapid detection of a 
change is the necessity for infrequent signals de- 
manding action when no change from target has 
occurred. The “errors” of signaling a change when 
none has occurred and of failing to give the signal 
immediately after a change are similar to the two 
types of error familiar in hypothesis testing. 
Whereas in the latter case the probability of such 
errors is a suitable measure of their occurrence, 
in quality control the repetition of sampling as the 
process continues operation and the possibility of 
combining several samples to decide about a signal 
make probabilities less convenient measures of 
error behavior. Instead, the average run length 
(A.R.L.), defined as the average number of sam- 
ples taken up to the appearance of a signal, gives 
a convenient means of comparison for different 
process inspection schemes (Barnard 1959, p. 240); 
the A.R.L. is easily related both to the amount of 
substandard output produced between any change 
and the signal and to the frequency of unnecessary 
interference with a controlled process. 

Ancillary tasks of process inspection. In addi- 
tion to providing a signal after a change, a process 
inspection scheme may be required to yield other 
information. For example, the magnitude of change 
may need to be estimated so that a dial may be 
adjusted. Again, coupled with the provision of a 
signal to take remedial action may be a rule about 
the destination of any recent production for which 
there is evidence of a fall in standard, and so the 
position of any change may need estimation; in 
this case the scheme is partly one for the deferred 
sentencing of output, that is, for retrospective ac- 
ceptance or rejection. In other cases a satisfactory 
record of a process inspection scheme may guar- 
antee the acceptance of the output by a consumer. 

In these and other manufacturing applications 
where the aim is financial gain, a comparison of 
alternative schemes in monetary terms should be 
attempted and not, as so frequently has happened 
in practice, ignored. Although quantification of 
many aspects of real situations is difficult or im- 
possible, a monetary comparison can avoid the 
confusion of using in one situation a measure ap- 
propriate for comparing schemes in a totally dif- 
ferent situation. 

Types of inspection schemes. Schemes for the 
various applications base their rules for the appro- 
priate action to be taken on the results either of 
single samples of observation or of sequences of 
such samples; the sequences may be of fixed or 
variable length. All such schemes are closely re- 
lated, for those employing a single sample or a 
fixed number of samples can be exhibited as special 
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Figure 1 — Chart with warning lines 


cases of schemes using a variable number of sam- 
ples. However, the appearance of the graphical 
records is quite different. In the first two cases the 
individual sample results are marked on the chart 
(Figure 1), while in the last case the sums of all 
the previous observations, corrected for any ex- 
pected trend, are plotted (Figure 2). The applica- 
tion of such techniques to different distributions 
changes the schemes only slightly; the constants 
involved differ, and sometimes attention is concen- 
trated upon evidence of changes in the distribution 
parameter in one direction only—for example, 
increases in the fraction of defective articles pro- 
duced or in the variance of a measured character- 
istic are often particularly interesting. 

Besides the normal distribution model to be dis- 
cussed below, another useful model is the Poisson 
for applications concerning the number of occur- 
rences of a particular type in a given item or length 
of time, for example, the number of blemishes in 
sheets of glass of fixed size. The most commonly 
used schemes are those for controlling the mean 
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Figure 2 — Cumulative sum chart 


of a normal distribution; they are typical of those 
for other distributions, both continuous and dis- 
crete, although schemes for each distribution need 
separate consideration for calculation of their 
properties. 

The samples used in this sort of activity are 
usually small, of perhaps four to six observations. 

The Shewhart procedure. The classical Shew- 
hart procedure for providing a signal when a proc- 
ess in control departed from its target mean p used 
two “action lines” drawn at u + ko/\/n, where o 
is the process standard deviation estimated from 
many earlier observations, is the size of sample, 
and k is a constant chosen pragmatically to be 3 
(Shewhart 1931, p. 277) or 3.09 (Dudding & Jen- 
nett 1942, p. 64). The signal of a change was 
received when any sample point, the mean of a 
sample, fell outside the action lines (Shewhart 
1931, p. 290). These rules are such that only about 
1 in 500 samples would yield a point outside the 
action lines if the output were in control with the 
assumed parameter values; the 1-in-500 choice 
rests on experience and lacks any foundation from 
consideration of costs, but the success of these 
schemes has, in many applications, afforded abun- 
dant justification of their use and represented a 
major advance in process control. For processes 
where information is required about small changes 
in the mean, the single small-sample schemes were 
insufficiently sensitive—small changes need large 
samples for quick detection—but limitations in 
sampling effort and a reluctance to sacrifice the 
possibility of rapid detection of large changes with 
small samples have caused additions to the original 
Shewhart scheme. 

Warning line schemes. Charts of warning line 
schemes have drawn on them the action lines and 
two other lines—warning lines—at p + k’o/V7, 
where k’ is a constant less than k (Dudding & Jen- 
nett 1942, p. 14; Grant 1946, art. 159). Accord- 
ingly, the chart is divided into action, warning, and 
good regions (Figure 1). A change in parameter 
is signaled by rules such as the following: Take 
action if m out of the last n sample points fell in 
one of the warning regions or if the last point falls 
in an action region (Page 1955). 

Schemes using runs of points are special cases 
(Grant 1946, art. 88); some that are popular base 
their action rule on runs of sample points on one side 
of the target mean (case k’ = 0, k = ©, m = n, that 
is, the action regions disappear and the two warn- 
ing regions are separated only by a line at the tar- 
get value: action is taken when a long enough 
sequence of consecutive points falls in one region). 

These schemes retain some of the advantages 
of small samples and seek to combine the results of 
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a fixed number of samples in a simple way to in- 
crease the sensitivity for sustained small changes 
in parameter. 

Cumulative sum schemes. An extension of this 
idea is provided by the cumulative sum schemes 
(or cusum schemes), which enjoy the advantages 
of both large and small samples by combining the 
relevant information from all recent samples (Bar- 
nard 1959, p. 270). Instead of plotting individual 
sample means, %, on the chart, the differences of 
these means from the target value, * — p, are cumu- 
lated and the running total plotted after each 
sample is taken (Figure 2). A change in process 
mean causes a change in the direction of the trend 
of plotted points. One method of defining the con- 


ditions for a signal is to place a V-mask on the ' 


chart and take action if the arms of the V obscure 
any of the sample points. The angle of the V and 
the position of the vertex relative to the last plotted 
point (the lead distance) can be chosen to achieve 
the required A.R.L.s. Tables of these constants exist 
for several important distributions (Ewan & Kemp 
1960; Goldsmith & Whitfield 1961; Kemp 1961; 
Page 1962; 1963). Alternative methods of record- 
ing may be adopted for schemes to detect one-sided 
or two-sided deviations in the parameter. Gauging 
devices may be used instead of measuring in order 
to speed the manual operation of such a scheme 
or to make automatic performance simpler (Page 
1962). 

Recent developments. Attention has been given 
to schemes for the complete control of the process, 
that is, procedures for automatically detecting de- 
partures from target and making adjustments of 
appropriate sizes to the control variables (Box & 
Jenkins 1963; 1964). Naturally, such methods of 
control are applicable only to those processes for 
which both measurements of the quality character- 
istics and the adjustments can be made auto- 
matically, Other work has examined different sto- 
chastic models of process behavior (Barnard 1959; 
Bather 1963) and has attempted a comprehensive 
study of all the costs and savings of a process in- 
spection scheme (Duncan 1956). In industrial 
applications the financial benefits accruing from 
the operation of such a scheme are usually of para- 
mount importance, and however difficult it may be 
to assess them quantitatively, they deserve careful 
consideration at all stages of the selection and 


operation of the scheme. 
E. S. PAGE 
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Tit 
RELIABILITY AND LIFE TESTING 


Technology has been characterized since the end 
of World War 1 by the development of complex 
systems containing large numbers of subsystems, 
components, and parts. This trend to even larger 
and more complex systems is accelerating with the 
development of space vehicles, electronic com- 
puters, and communications and weapons systems. 
Many of these systems may fail or may operate 
inefficiently if a single part or component fails. 
Hence, there is a high premium on having the 
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Table 1 — Proportion of times a sound of varying in- 
tensity was judged higher than a standard 
sound of intensity 1,772 decibels 


Intensity Logarithm of Proportion of 

(decibels) intensity (x;) high judgments (p;) 
1,078 3.03 .00 
1,234 3.09 .00 
1,402 3.15 11 
1,577 3.20 28 
1,772 3.25 48 
1,972 3.30 7 
2,169 3,34 83 
2,375 3,37 a 
2,579 3.41 95 
2,793 3.45 98 
3,011 3.48 1.00 


Source: Data from Spearman 1908. 


Figure 1 approximate an underlying smooth sig- 
moid curve that represents the “true” circumstances. 

The value of x for which the sigmoid curve has 
value 4 is taken to be the most important descrip- 
tive aspect of the curve by most writers. This half- 
way value of x, denoted by Med, corresponds to 
the median if the sigmoid curve is regarded as a 
cumulative frequency curve. For values of x below 
Med, the probability of response is less than 4; for 
values of x above Med, the probability of response 
is greater than 4. Of course, in describing a set of 
data a distinction must be made between the true 
Med for the underlying smooth curve and an esti- 
mate of Med from the data. The value Med is often 
called the threshold value in research in sensory 
perception (see Guilford 1936). This value is not 


p 
1.00 


PROPORTION OF HIGH JUDGMENTS 
in z 
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Figure 1 — Sigmoid relationship between the logarithm 
of the intensity of a sound and the Proportion 
of times it is judged higher than a standard 
sound (intensity 1,772, log intensity 3.25) 


to be confused with the conceptual stimulus value 
(or increment) that induces no response, that is, 
the 0 per cent response value, sometimes called the 
absolute threshold. (See Corso 1963 for a review 
of these concepts. ) In pharmacological research the 
dose at which 50 per cent of the subjects respond 
is called the E.D. 50 (effective dose fifty), or L.D. 
50 (lethal dose fifty) if the response is death. 

A natural method of estimating Med would be 
to graph the p; against v; (as in Figure 1), gradu- 
ate the data with a smooth line by eye, and esti- 
mate Med from the graph. In many cases this 
method is sufficient. The method lacks objectivity, 
however, and provides no measure of reliability, so 
that a number of arithmetic procedures have been 
developed. 

Unweighted least squares. One early method of 
estimating Med was to fit a straight line to the p; 
by unweighted least squares [see LINEAR HYPOTHE- 
SES, article on REGRESSION], This standard pro- 
cedure leads easily to an estimator of Med, 


M, =45P +2, 


where p and 4 are averages over the levels of x, 
and B,, the estimated slope of the straight line, is 


Minimum normit least squares. The method 
of unweighted least squares is simple and objective, 
but it applies simple linear regression to data that 
usually show a sigmoid trend. Furthermore, the 
method does not allow for differing amounts of 
random dispersion in the p; . 

Empirical and theoretical considerations have 
suggested the assumption that the expected value 
of p; is related to the x; by the sigmoidal function, 
®[(x; — Med)/o], where o is the standard devia- 
tion of the distribution of the x;, and ® denotes 
the standard normal cumulative distribution. [See 
DISTRIBUTIONS, STATISTICAL, article on SPECIAL 
CONTINUOUS DISTRIBUTIONS.] Correspondingly, the 
probability of response at any x is assumed to be 
®[(x — Med)/c]. Notice that p = 4 at x = Med. 

The inverse function of 9, Z(p), is called the 
standard normal deviate of p, or the normit. To 
eliminate negative numbers, Z(p) +5 is used by 
some and is called the probit. The normit, Z(p), is 
linearly related to x: 


(1) APA 


If x; is plotted against Z(p;) from Table 1, a sen- 
sibly linear relationship is indeed obtained (see 
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Figure 2 — Linear relationship between the normit, Z(p), 
and the logarithm of sound intensity for 
Spearman’s data 


Figure 2), so that the normal assumption seems 
reasonable for these data. 

The minimum normit least squares method 
(Berkson 1955) is to fit a straight line to the Z(p;) 
by weighted least squares [see LINEAR HYPOTHESES, 
article on REGRESSION]. The weights are chosen to 
approximate the reciprocal variances of the Z(pi)- 
Specifically, letting y; = Z(p:) and letting z; be the 
ordinate of the standard normal distribution with 
cumulative probability p;, the weight, Wi, for Yi 
will be 
AA 

Pi(1 — pi) 

The resultant estimator of Med is 


pails 
M, a h 


where = SSwix;)/Xw; and 7= Dwiyi/Lw; are 
weighted means and B, is the estimator of slope, 


Wi 


fos Dwiyi(xi = 2), 

= Daw (as = B)? 
This method is called the minimum normit chi- 
squared method by Berkson (1955). 

Maximum likelihood estimators. The method 
of maximum likelihood, one of general application 
in statistics, may be applied to quantal response 
analysis [see EsTIMATION, article on POINT ES- 
TIMATION]. A detailed discussion is given by Finney 
(1947; 1952). In essence, the technique may be 
regarded as a weighted least squares procedure, 
similar to the minimum normit procedure, using 


(2) 
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yi and w;, slightly different from the normits and 
weights of the preceding section. The values are 
obtained from special tables. The modified weighted 
least squares procedure is iterated, using new 
weights stemming from the prior computations, 
until stability in the estimates is achieved. 

Estimation using the logistic function. Although 
the cumulative normal distribution has been most 
heavily used in quantal response analysis, the lo- 
gistic function was proposed early and has been 
advocated for quantal assay in several fields (Baker 
1961; Emmens 1940). The function is 


= uf 
P= Type 


Notice that for p = 4, x = Med = —A/B. This func- 
tion is of sigmoid form and is practically indistin- 
guishable from a cumulative normal, with appro- 
priate choice of A and B. 

One advantage of the logistic function is that 
x can be expressed as a simple function of p, that is, 


Yamo 


Tep =A+ Bx. 


Thus, yi=In p;/(1—7p;) will be approximately 
linearly related to x;. The method of approximate 
weighted least squares can be used to fit a straight 
line to the data. The resulting estimator for Med is 


M, =— 9/8, + %, 


where 7 and £ represent weighted means of the 
yi =1n [p:/(1 — p:)] and x, with weights w; = 
nipi(1 — pi), and the estimated slope is 


pa Lwy:(xi- 2), 
+ Dwi = 2) 


The method of maximum likelihood could be 
applied with the logistic function, but again it 
proves to be an iterative regression method. How- 
ever, some simplifications in this case allow the 
maximum likelihood solution to be graphed; this 
has been done for certain configurations of x-levels 
common in drug assay (Berkson 1960). 

Spearman-Karber estimation. Finally, an im- 
portant method of estimating Med was described 
by Spearman (1908) and attributed by him to the 
German psychophysicists. The method is most con- 
venient when the difference between x-levels is 
constant, for then the estimator is 


(3) My =m +d- di, 


where x; is the highest level of x and d is the con- 
stant difference between levels of x. Note that an 
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additional lower level with p, = 0 would not change 
the value of M,. Neither would an additional higher 
level of x with Pin = 1, since x, would be increased 
by d, and an additional d would be subtracted. A 
more general formula applicable in the case of un- 
equal spacing of the x; is easily available. The ex- 
pression for M, above does not require that the 
group sizes (n;) be equal. The calculation of M, 
can be intuitively justified by noting that it is 
equivalent to reconstructing a histogram from the 
cumulative distribution formed by graphing the p; 
against the x; as a broken line increasing from 
0 to 1. The proportion in the histogram between 
x; and Xin would be pi, —p:. The mean of the 
histogram (M/) would be the sum of the midpoints 
of the intervals, x;-+ 4d, multiplied by their re- 
spective relative frequencies, Pi, — Pi: 


k 
M, = D(x + 3d) (Pin — Pi), 


where p= 0, Pin =1, by definition. It is easily 
shown that when both are applicable, M, = MI, 
thus demonstrating that the Spearman estimator is 
simply the mean of a histogram constructed from 
the quantal response data. Although M, resembles 
a mean, it can be regarded as an estimator of the 
median, Med, for the usual symmetrical sigmoidal 
curve, since mean and median will be equal in these 
cases, 

The Spearman—Karber estimator has been criti- 
cized because it seems to depend on the possibly 
fallacious assumption that further x-levels on either 
end of the series actually used would have resulted 
in no responses and all responses, respectively. It 
should be emphasized here that the heuristic justi- 
fication above makes use of the unobserved values, 
Pa = 0 and Pra = 1, but the Spearman-Karber esti- 
mator must be judged on the basis of theory and 
performance, not on the basis of the heuristic 
reasoning that suggested the method. Theoretical 
and practical results suggest that the Spearman— 
Karber method has no superior as a general method 
for estimating Med from quantal data. (See Brown 
1961 for a review and for additional results on this 
point.) Furthermore, the Spearman—Karber esti- 
mator is nonparametric in that no function relating 
p and x appears in the definition of the estimator. 

Other methods. Other methods of analyzing 
quantal data are described by Finney (1952). None 
seems as desirable for general use as the methods 
described above. The more frequently mentioned 
procedures are (a) methods based on moving ay- 
erage interpolation of the Pi, (b) methods based 
on the angular function as an alternative to the 
normal or logistic, and (c) the Reed-Muench and 


Dragstedt-Behrens method used primarily in bi- 
ology. 

Sequential estimation of Med. Occasionally, 
data on quantal response can be collected most eco- 
nomically in a sequential way and analyzed as they 
are gathered. As an example, in a clinical trial of 
a psychotherapeutic drug, individual patients may 
be allocated to various dose-levels of drug and pla- 
cebo as they are admitted to, and diagnosed at, a 
mental hospital. Since the data on treatment effec- 
tiveness will become available sequentially and not 
too rapidly, the evaluation might well be done se- 
quentially. Sequential collection and analysis of 
quantal response data will yield values of Med (the 
L.D. 50, or threshold value, etc.) that are more 
reliable than the fixed-sample-size investigation for 
comparable numbers of observations. The added 
precision of the sequential procedure is attained 
by choosing levels for further observations in the 
light of the data observed. The result is a concen- 
tration of x-levels in the range where the most in- 
formation on Med is gained—namely, at x levels 
in the vicinity of Med. Several sources (Cochran & 
Davis 1964; Wetherill 1963) give appropriate 
methods of carrying out sequential experimentation 
and analysis specifically for quantal data. [See 
SEQUENTIAL ANALYSIS for a general discussion.| 

Estimation of slope of curve. All of the pre- 
ceding discussion of computational procedures has 
been concerned with computation of an estimator 
for Med. Another characteristic of the data shown 
in Figure 1 is the steepness with which the p; rise 
from 0 to 1 as the level of x is increased. It has 
been noted that if the function relating p to x is 
regarded as a cumulative frequency function, then 
Med is the median of the distribution. Similarly, the 
steepness is related (inversely) to the variability of 
the frequency function, In particular, if the normal 
frequency function is used, the slope of the straight 
line (eq. 1) relating the normal deviate of p to x is 
simply the inverse of the standard deviation of the 
normal function. Therefore, if the regression meth- 
ods that stem from least squares or maximum 
likelihood are used, the resulting value for the 
slope, for example, B, in expression (2), could be 
used to estimate o. If the logistic functional form 
is used, the slope can be converted to an estimate 
of the standard deviation by multiplying the in- 
inverse of the slope by a constant, 7/V3. The non- 
parametric Spearman—Karber estimation of Med 
does not provide as a side product an estimator of 
slope or standard deviation. If a value for the stand- 
ard deviation is desired, a corresponding Spearman 
procedure for estimating the standard deviation is 
available (Cornfield & Mantel 1950). 


Occasionally, an estimator of a quantile other 
than the median is of interest, If the tolerance dis- 
tribution is of normal form, the pth quantile, x), 
can be estimated by 


& =M+26, 


where M and & are estimators of the median and 
standard deviation of the tolerance distribution and 
z, is the pth quantile of the standard normal dis- 
tribution, 


Reliability of estimators 


The computational procedures described above 
can be carried out on any set of quantal response 
data for the purpose of summary or concise de- 
scription, However, it is apparent that the data are 
subject to random variation, and this variation, in 
turn, implies that estimators of Med or œ com- 
puted from a given set of quantal response data 
should be accompanied by standard errors to facili- 
tate proper evaluation. Valid standard errors can 
be computed only on the basis of a careful exami- 
nation of the sources and nature of the variation 
in each specific application, but some widely ap- 
plicable procedures will be discussed in this section, 

Measuring reliability of the estimators. The 
estimators of Med discussed in previous paragraphs 
will be unbiased, for practical purposes, unless the 
number of x, levels used is small (say, two or 
three) or the x; levels are so widely spaced or poorly 
chosen that the probability of response is either 0 
or 1 at each x;. The ideal experiment will have 
several x; levels, with probabilities of response 
ranging from 5 per cent to 95 per cent. [See 
ESTIMATION, article on POINT ESTIMATION, for a 
discussion of unbiasedness.} 

A simple method for measuring the reliability of 
an estimator is to carry out the experiment in sev- 
eral independent replications or complete repeti- 
tions. This series of experiments will provide a 
sequence of estimates for the desired parameter 
(Med, for example). The mean of the estimates 
can be taken as the estimator of the parameter, and 
the standard error of this mean can be computed 
as the standard deviation of the estimates divided 
by the square root of the number of estimates. It 
will be a valid measure of the reliability of the 
mean, 

Statistical model. The disadvantage of the pro- 
cedure described above is that it may not yield 
error limits as narrow as a method that is tailor- 
made to the known characteristics of the par- 
ticular investigation, Furthermore, the statistical 
properties of the procedure may not be as easily 
ascertained as for a method based on a more spe- 
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cific mathematical model. The following model 
seems to describe quite a number of situations in- 
volving quantal response; the estimation procedures 
discussed above are appropriate to this model. 

Take P; to be the expected value of p; at the level 
xı, with n, subjects at this ith level of x; and with 
rı (=pin;) of the n, subjects responding. Assume 
that the x, are fixed and known without error and 
that each of the n; subjects at x, has a probability, 
P; , of responding, independent of all other subjects, 
whatever their x, level. This implies that the ob- 
served p, are independent, binomially distributed 
proportions. In particular, each p; is an unbiased 
estimator of its P,, with variance [P\(1 — P,)]/n. 

The assumption of complete independence among 
all subjects in the investigation must be carefully 
checked, For example, if the animals at a given 
dose-level (x;) are littermates, or if the persons at 
each level of ability (x;) are tested as a group, 
there may be a serious violation of this assumption, 
and any assessment of standard error must ac- 
knowledge the dependence, (See Finney [1952] 
1964, pp. 136-138, for a discussion of procedures 
appropriate for this type of dependence.) In what 
follows, complete independence is assumed. 

Standard errors and confidence limits. In the 
parametric regression methods, either maximum 
likelihood or minimum normit chi-squared, esti- 
mated standard errors for the estimators of Med 
and o are 


eae M i 
sa ii tse 


1 
SE = py Ewa = 8 


where B, w;, and £ are as defined in previous sec- 
tions. The same formulas apply for logistic applica- 
tions. If 95 per cent confidence limits are desired, 
it is usually satisfactory to take the estimate plus 
and minus two standard errors. A more exact pro- 
cedure, developed by Fieller, is discussed in detail 
by Finney (1952). 

The standard error for the nonparametric Spear- 
man procedure is simple and rapidly computed. 
From expression (3) it can be seen that the Spear- 
man estimator involves only the sum of independ- 
ent binomially distributed random variables. The 
usual estimator of standard error is therefore 


oe 
SEa =d Sani = Pi) | 
tet Y 


although there is evidence that it is slightly better 
to replace n; with n; — 1. It is useful to note that 
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form of proportions of purchasers or of intending 
purchasers at increasing levels of the continuous 
variable. Such data could be summarized by esti- 
mating the level at which the probability attains 
some specified value, such as 50 per cent, and the 
rate at which the probability increases with the con- 
tinuous variable. This technique could be adapted 
to the summary of many sample survey collections 
of data. 

The concept of quantal response can be useful 
in estimating or verifying the validity of an aver- 
age that might ordinarily be obtained by depending 
on the memory of persons interviewed, For ex- 
ample, the average age at which a child is able to 
take several steps without aid might be ascertained 
by questioning a large group of mothers whose 
children have been walking for some time. A less 
obvious, but probably more valid, method of ob- 
taining the estimate would be to interview groups 
of mothers with children of various ages, ranging 
from six months to thirty months. The proportion 
of children walking at each age could be recorded, 
and this set of quantal response data could be 
analyzed by the methods discussed above to obtain 
an estimate of the age at which 50 per cent of the 
children walk, with a standard error for the esti- 
mate. This method has been used to estimate the 
age of menarche through interviews with adoles- 
cent schoolgirls. 

Byron W. Brown, JR. 


[See also COUNTED DATA; PsycHoPHysIcs.] 
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QUESNAY, FRANCOIS 


François Quesnay (1694-1774), the founder of 
the economic system that eventually came to be 
called the physiocratic system, was born in the 
village of Méré, not far from Versailles. His father, 
a country lawyer, earned a very small income. 
Quesnay received no financial aid from his family 
in securing an education and, indeed, did not learn 
to read until he was 12. He did, however, somehow 
acquire a knowledge of medicine, and by 1718, 
when he was 24 years old, he was practicing medi- 
cine in the village of Mantes. Between 1730 and 
1758 he wrote several medical treatises that con- 
tained original contributions. 

Quesnay did not acquire a formal medical degree 
until 1744, but by 1735 his reputation was such 
that he obtained a position in Paris as physician 
to the duke of Villeroy. The next important step in 
his career was to move to Versailles—under the 
patronage of Mme. de Pompadour—where he not 


only became consulting physician to Louis xv but 
also came to know the eminent economists of the 
day. He remained at Versailles thereafter. 

Quesnay did not publish his first writing on 
economics until 1756, when he was in his early 
sixties; he continued to write on this subject for 
the rest of his life. Among the several articles he 
wrote for the Encyclopédie, the last two, “Fermiers” 
(1756) and “Grains” (1757), were his first con- 
tributions to economics. In these articles he intro- 
duced the view that agriculture, when pursued 
under favorable conditions, has a unique capacity 
to yield a produit net. The favorable conditions he 
had in mind were large-scale enterprises backed by 
abundant capital, such as he had observed during 
his youth in the wealthy Île-de-France. 

Quesnay’s ideas long baffied his contemporaries. 
His Tableau oeconomique (1758) contains a com- 
prehensive presentation of his ideas, although it 
is an extremely brief work. The first edition, con- 
sisting of only a few copies, was printed by the 
king’s private press. Rewritten in the form of 
maxims, it was intended by Quesnay for wider 
dissemination through publication in an official 
newspaper. However, Mme. de Pompadour advised 
him that such publication of a critical view was 
too risky, and instead Quesnay let his friend the 
marquis de Mirabeau publish it. Subsequently, he 
collaborated with the marquis on Philosophie 
rurale, published in Amsterdam in 1763, which 
turned out to be the clearest statement of the 
physiocratic doctrine (see Mirabeau 1763). 

As a critic of the ancien régime, Quesnay wrote 
for the Journal de l'agriculture, du commerce et 
des finances in 1765 and 1766, Until this journal 
was banned in 1767, it was a favorite vehicle for 
expounding physiocratic views. Thereafter, Ques- 
nay and his group established another journal, 
Éphémérides du citoyen, which was entirely de- 
voted to Quesnay’s teachings. Taking off from his 
writings for the Éphémérides, Quesnay, at the end 
of 1767, did some writing for a wider public; with 
the support of Du Pont de Nemours, this material 
was published under the title Physiocratie (1758— 
1766). It was this work that provided a name for 
the physiocratic system of economics and the 
physiocratic school of economists. 

Bases of the physiocratic system. The physi- 
Ocrats assumed that human society is, like the 
physical universe and analogous to animal so- 
cieties, subject to natural laws. But whereas, in 
medieval political philosophy, natural law was 
simply accepted as the reflection in man of the 
divine light, or as the participation of a creature 
endowed with reason in the eternal law, this defini- 
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tion of natural law clearly no longer sufficed in the 
age of enlightenment. The physiocrats, in present- 
ing more detailed analyses and explanations of the 
natural social order, were led to offer a series of 
propositions that were, in effect, an outline of the 
basic elements of individualistic capitalism. 

According to the physiocratic view, if the con- 
stitution of a society is to reflect natural law, then 
the structure of that society must be determined 
by the contributions made by its constituent groups 
toward the production of the national output, and 
the right of private property and the right to free 
choice in economic matters must be at the base of 
the economic system. However, the entire structure 
must be topped by a strong central power that guar- 
antees to all individuals the enjoyment of the prin- 
ciples of laissez-faire—a monarch who holds ail 
political power but whose role is strictly confined 
to the administration of the natural order of things. 
Of these elements, only the proposition relating the 
structure of society to the contributions of com- 
ponent groups was original with the physiocrats. 
The emphasis on private property and liberty de- 
rived largely from John Locke. 

Following Locke, the physiocrats justified private 
property on two grounds: if an object is the prod- 
uct of a man’s labor, i.e., if it has been created by 
its owner; or if the object is the result of the 
owner’s performing one of the three characteristic 
arts of civilized society. These are the social art 
(government), the productive art (agriculture), 
and the sterile art (industry and trade). Similarly, 
the physiocrats followed Locke in their theory of 
liberty: liberty is tied to property, and to be free 
means to be unimpeded in acquiring property and 
to enjoy what has been legally acquired. 

But Locke and his English successors did not 
integrate their political theory with a systematic 
account of the over-all productive processes of their 
society. That a person could acquire a right to 
property by performing the “social art” would have 
been incomprehensible to Locke—indeed, a claim 
so justified would have appeared to him to be a 
license to usurpation. The originality of the physi- 
ocratic doctrine (apart from a series of technical 
economic points) lay, therefore, in the structuring 
of a system of political relations upon an economic 
fundament and the welding of these two parts into 
an inseparable whole. 

The physiocratic system. The classes of society 
that, according to Quesnay, make a contribution 
to the national product are the “productive” and 
the “proprietary” classes. Each of these classes is 
composed of two subgroups: the productive class 
includes tenant farmers and farm laborers; the 
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proprietary class includes the landowners and those 
who exercise political power, pre-eminently the 
sovereign. Since Quesnay regarded the sovereign 
as also a large landowner, he somewhat blurred 
the division within the proprietary class, but his 
treatment of the political prerogative of the mon- 
arch leaves no doubt that he did differentiate be- 
tween the landowners and the sovereign. His dis- 
ciples Mercier de la Riviére and the abbé Baudeau 
consistently made this distinction sharply and pre- 
cisely. 

All four of the above subgroups make contribu- 
tions toward the maintenance of society, and these 
contributions justify a certain return. Thus, the 
monarch and the landowners have a right to their 
income, the produit net, not because of their eco- 
nomic power to exploit the rest of society, nor be- 
cause of their political privilege, but as a conse- 
quence of their contribution to the gross product 
(produit brut). The income of the landowners is 
justified provided they contribute their landed prop- 
erty to the productive process, that is, if they make 
the avances foncières. Rent, in Quesnay’s system, 
is thus the income landowners receive simply by 
virtue of owning the only productive agent other 
than labor. While the net product of labor, whether 
in agriculture or in industry, is zero, since the 
laborer consumes as much as he produces, in a 
“well-regulated kingdom” the net product of land 
is ordinarily positive. Similarly, the income of the 
monarch is justified if he makes the avances 
souveraines, that is, if he constructs roads, canals, 
and other utilities as well as administering the laws 
which make property secure and maintain the right 
balance of the economy. The monarch’s proper con- 
tribution, in short, is to ensure the operation of 
the natural social order. 

The difference between the gross product and 
the net product represents the income of the 
tenant farmer and of other persons engaged in 
agricultural production—the productive class. The 
tenant farmer also makes a contribution toward 
the total product: his outlay is composed of two 
parts, the avances primitives and the avances an- 
nuelles. The former are, roughly speaking, ex- 
penditures on the maintenance and replacement of 
the fixed capital of the farm (fences, farm ma- 
chinery, etc.); the latter are expenditures on raw 
materials that are used up annually (seed, manure, 
ete.) and on the wages of agricultural laborers. The 
total national product, then, is equal to the sum 
of the avances annuelles, avances primitives, and 
produit net. 

s It is plain from the foregoing why, in Quesnay’s 
view, those who engage in trade and industry are 


considered to be the sterile class: this class does 
not make a contribution to the national product, 
since it does not use the only factor of production 
that yields a net surplus—land. Also, the foregoing 
explains -why the physiocrats advocated the con- 
centration of political power in the hands of a 
monarch. They did not believe in absolutism for 
its own sake. If they favored a “unique will,” they 
did so because they felt that only concentrated 
power could overcome the opposition to the benef- 
icent reforms they proposed; only a centralized 
power could win against separate class interests 
and establish a social system that would bring the 
highest public good. 

The physiocrats believed that there is only one 
social system that conforms to the natural order, 
and its establishment and maintenance must be 
forever secured against the fickleness of opinion 
and the arbitrary moods of the masses. Indeed, they 
feared this arbitrariness of vox populi more than 
the exercise of despotic powers by a just monarch; 
they realized that the reforms they proposed were 
rejected because they threatened strongly estab- 
lished privileges and hurt groups of persons whose 
interests conflicted with the natural order of things. 
Quesnay and his colleagues attributed the corrup- 
tion and degeneracy of late eighteenth-century 
France to the weakness of the monarchy and the 
prevalent ignorance concerning the true principles 
of social order, and believed that only legal des- 
potism could save and rebuild France as the divine 
creator of the natural social order intended. 
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[See also ECONOMIC THOUGHT, article on PHYSIOCRATIC 
THOUGHT; and the biographies of MERCIER DE LA 
RrvizrE; TuRGOT.] 
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QUETELET, ADOLPHE 


Lambert Adolphe Jacques Quetelet (1796- 
1874), best known for his contributions to statis- 
tics, was born in the Belgian city of Ghent. When 
he was seven his father died, and Quetelet, on 
finishing secondary school at the age of 17, was 
forced to earn his own living. He accepted a post 
as teacher of mathematics in a secondary school at 
Ghent, but his true inclination at the time was 
toward the arts, not the sciences. For a time he was 
an apprentice in a painter’s studio, and he later 
produced several canvases of his own, which were 
well received. He wrote poetry of some distinction 
and collaborated on an opera with his old school 
friend Germinal Dandelin. Only through the influ- 
ence of Jean Guillaume Garnier, a professor of 
mathematics at the newly created University of 
Ghent, was Quetelet finally persuaded to turn from 
his artistic endeavors to the full-time study of 
mathematics (although he continued to dabble in 
poetry until about the age of thirty). His doctoral 
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dissertation, in which he announced the discovery 
of a new curve, la focale, was the first to be pre- 
sented at the university (on July 24, 1819), and 
was widely acclaimed as an original contribution 
to analytic geometry. As a result, at age 23 Quetelet 
found himself called to Brussels to occupy the chair 
of elementary mathematics at the Athenaeum. Only 
a few months later, early in 1820, he was further 
honored by being elected to membership in the 
Académie Royale des Sciences et des Belles-Lettres 
de Bruxelles. 

The rapid pace set in the first part of Quetelet’s 
scientific career never slackened; his productivity 
over the next fifty years was phenomenal. The 
record of his activities during the ten or so years 
after his arrival at Brussels well illustrates his 
prodigious capacity for work: Immediately after 
he assumed the position at the Athenaeum, he 
began publishing a vast array of essays, mostly in 
mathematics and in physics; they appeared initially 
in the Nouveaux mémoires of the academy and 
later in Correspondances mathématiques et phy- 
siques, a journal he founded in 1825 and edited 
(for the first two years together with Garnier) until 
its dissolution in 1839. For a time this was the 
foremost journal of its kind in Europe, attracting 
contributions from the most eminent scientists on 
the Continent. In 1824 Quetelet added to his duties 
the task of delivering a series of public lectures at 
the Brussels Museum, first in geometry, proba- 
bilities, physics, and astronomy and later in the 
history of the sciences. There, as at the Athenaeum, 
he quickly became renowned as a great teacher, 
and his lectures were always crowded, by regular 
students and auditors and by eminent scientists 
who came from all over Europe to hear him. He 
continued these lectures until 1834, when the 
museum was absorbed by the University of Brus- 
sels. Offered a chair in mathematics at the new 
university, he declined in order to devote himself 
to his many researches. However, the public lec- 
tures were resumed in 1836, at the Military School 
at Brussels, founded two years earlier. 

During this same period Quetelet published 
several elementary works in natural science and 
jn mathematics, designed to expose these fields to 
a wide popular audience. Astronomie élémentaire, 
published in 1826, was soon followed by Astronomie 
populaire (1827a). (Several biographers—notably 
Reichesberg [1896] and Hankins [1908]—asserted 
that the latter work immediately achieved the “dis- 
tinction,” accorded some earlier publications in 
astronomy, of being placed on the Index librorum 
prohibitorum. Lottin [1912, pp. 34-37] proved this 
to be a myth.) In 1827 Quetelet also published a 
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summary of his course in physics at the museum, 
entitled Positions de physique, ou résumé dun cours 
de physique générale (1827b). Robert Wallace, in 
the preface to his English translation of the work 
in 1835, signaled its importance as follows: “No 
other work in the English language contains such 
an extensive and succinct account of the different 
branches of physics, or exhibits such a general 
knowledge of the whole field in so small a com- 
pass.” 

The following year, 1828, saw the publication 
of Instructions populaires sur le calcul des proba- 
bilités, which Quetelet identified as a résumé of 
the introductory lectures to his courses in physics 
and astronomy at the museum. This work marked 
Quetelet’s shift from exclusive concentration on 
mathematics and the natural sciences to the study 
of statistics and, eventually, to the investigation of 
social phenomena. 

Interestingly enough, Quetelet considered none 
of these works his main preoccupation or his main 
accomplishment in the ten years from 1823 to 
1832. What concerned him most during this time 
was the project of establishing an observatory at 
Brussels. It is still unknown how Quetelet came 
to adopt this as a prime objective. What is certain, 
however, is that his activities directed toward 
establishing the observatory brought about, quite 
fortuitously, the major change of orientation in his 
scientific career, Upon accepting Quetelet’s pro- 
posal for an observatory, the minister of education 
promptly sent him to Paris to acquaint himself 
with the latest astronomical techniques and instru- 
ments. There he was warmly received by the 
astronomers Francois Arago and Alexis Bouvard 
and was introduced by Bouvard to the coterie of 
French intellectuals gathered around the illustrious 
mathematicians Poisson, Laplace, and Jean Baptiste 
Fourier, These men had for some time been en- 
gaged in laying the foundations of modern prob- 
ability theory, and several of them had analyzed 
empirical social data in their work. 

It was instruction from these mathematicians, 
particularly Laplace, together with the stimulation 
of continual informal contact with their group at 
the Ecole Polytechnique, that aroused in Quetelet 
the keen interest in statistical research and theory, 
based on the theory of probabilities, that was to 
become the focus of all his scientific work. In 
later reminiscences he said that after he had be- 
come acquainted with the statistical ideas of his 
French masters, he immediately thought of apply- 
ing them to the measurement of the human body, 
a topic he had become curious about when he was 
a painter. One direct effect of learning the theory 
of probabilities was to make Quetelet realize “the 


need to join to the study of celestial phenomena 
the study of terrestrial phenomena, which had not 
been possible until now. . . .” The crucial impact 
of the Paris experience on his thinking is evident 
a few sentences later, where he said, “Thus, it 
was among the learned statisticians and econ- 
omists of that time that I began my labors , . .” 
(1870). 

After his return from Paris in 1823, the project 
of the observatory moved along by fits and starts, 
at first held up by difficulties over financing and 
by some disagreements between Quetelet and the 
architect and later interrupted by the Belgian 
revolution of 1830 (during which the half-finished 
observatory was used as a makeshift fortress and 
suffered some structural damage). Quetelet finally 
took up residence in the nearly completed observa- 
tory in 1832. 


Organization of data collection 


While the observatory was under construction, 
Quetelet’s interest in statistics, which had crystal- 
lized during his visit to Paris, coupled with his 
manifest abilities as an organizer led him to be- 
come more and more active in projects requiring 
the collection of empirical social data. When the 
Royal Statistics Commission was formed in 1826, 
he became correspondent for Brabant. (From 1814 
to 1830 Belgium was under Dutch rule; thus, 
“Royal” in this case refers to the House of Orange.) 
Quetelet’s first publications covered quantitative 
information about Belgium which could be used 
for practical purposes, including mortality tables 
with special reference to actuarial problems of in- 
surance. In 1827 he analyzed crime statistics, again 
with a practical eye to improving the administra- 
tion of justice. In 1828 he edited a general sta- 
tistical handbook on Belgium, which included a 
great deal of comparative material obtained from 
colleagues he had come to know during his stays 
in France and also in England. At his urging, a 
census of the population was taken in 1829, the 
results of which were published separately for 
Holland and Belgium after the revolution of 
1830. 

In 1841, largely through Quetelet’s efforts, the 
Commission Centrale de Statistique was organized, 
and this soon became the central agency for the 
collection of statistics in Belgium. Quetelet served 
as its president until his death, and under his di- 
rection it performed its functions with remarkable 
thoroughness and efficiency, setting a standard for 
similar organizations throughout Europe. In 1833 
he was delegated official representative to the meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science and there played a key role in the forma- 


tion of a statistical section, Dissatisfied with the 
narrow scope of the section, he urged its chairman, 
Babbage, to organize the Statistical Society of 
London. This was accomplished in 1834, and the 
society survives today as the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety (having been renamed in 1877). 

In his work in statistics, as in the natural sci- 
ences, Quetelet placed great emphasis on the need 
for uniformity in methods of data collection and 
tabulation and in the presentation of results. His 
principal goal, in all his organizational endeavors, 
was to see this realized in practice. In 1851 
Quetelet proposed to a group of scientists gathered 
at the Universal Exposition in London a plan for 
international cooperation in the collection of sta- 
tistical information. The idea was heartily ap- 
proved, and progress on it was so rapid that in 
1853 the first International Statistical Congress was 
held at Brussels. At the initial session of the con- 
gress Quetelet was chosen president, and he 
naturally devoted his opening address to the im- 
portance of uniform procedures and terminology 
in official statistical publications. During the next 
twenty-five years the congress was enormously ef- 
fective in spurring the development of official sta- 
tistics in Europe, establishing permanent lines of 
communication between statisticians, and improv- 
ing comparability. Internal dissension and contro- 
versy weakened the congress during the 1870s and 
eventually led to its collapse in 1880. By that time, 
however, Quetelet’s original proposition that there 
must be some international organization to main- 
tain uniformity and promote cooperation in the 
collection and analysis of official statistics had been 
so fully accepted that it was only a matter of five 
years before a new organization, the International 
Statistical Institute, was established to continue 
the work of the congress. 

To round out this picture of Quetelet’s successes 
as an organizer, we need only mention the pre- 
eminent role he played in the Académie Royale des 
Sciences et des Belles-Lettres. When he was chosen 
a member in 1820, the academy was near to closing 
down, with only about half a dozen superannuated 
members attending its sessions and virtually no 
publications to its name. Quetelet brought new life 
and vigor into the association, quickly assuming 
the major responsibility for its activities, recruiting 
into its ranks many of his young scientific col- 
leagues, and fortifying its publications with his 
own numerous scientific writings. He was made 
director for the years 1832 and 1833, and in 1834 
he was elected perpetual secretary, an office he 
occupied for the next forty years, during which 
time he was considered “the guiding spirit of the 
academy.” 
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Social research and theory 


The two memoirs which form the basis for all 
of Quetelet’s subsequent investigations of social 
phenomena appeared in 1831. By then he had 
decided that he wanted to isolate, from the gen- 
eral pool of statistical data, a special set dealing 
with human beings. He first published a memoir 
entitled Recherches sur la loi de la croissance de 
Thomme (1831a), which utilized a large number 
of measurements of people’s physical dimensions. 
A few months later he published statistics on 
crime, under the title Recherches sur le penchant 
au crime aux différens ages (1831b). While the 
emphasis in these publications is on what we would 
call the life cycle, both of them also include many 
multivariate tabulations, such as differences in the 
age-specific crime rates for men and women sepa- 
rately, for various countries, and for different social 
groups. (As noted by Hankins [1908, p. 55] and by 
Lottin [1912, pp. 128—138], the core idea contained 
in the second memoir—the constancy in the 
“budget” of crimes from year to year in each age 
group—can be traced back to a memoir read to 
the academy on December 6, 1828, and published 
early in 1829. Thus, Quetelet was probably right 
in claiming priority for the idea [1835; see p. 96 
in 1842 edition] over A. M. Guerry, who published 
it under the title “Statistique comparée de l’état de 
l'instruction et du nombre des crimes” [1832]. ) 

In 1833 Quetelet published a third memoir giv- 
ing developmental data on weight (1833a), By 
this time he had formed the idea of a social physics, 
and in 1835 he combined his earlier memoirs into 
a book entitled Sur [homme et le développement 
de ses facultés, with the subtitle Physique sociale 
(see 1835). Quetelet republished this work in an 
augmented version, with the titles reversed, in 
1869. To prevent confusion, the first edition is 
usually referred to as Sur l'homme, the second as 
Physique sociale. Included in the later edition, and 
one of its highlights, is a long essay by the English 
astronomer John Herschel: it had first been pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review (1850) as a re- 
view article on Quetelet’s Letters . . . on the Theory 
of Probabilities and other work by Quetelet, and 
since it was highly favorable, Quetelet made it 
the introduction to his Physique sociale. To the 
constancy in crime rates noted earlier, this work 
added demonstrations of regularities in the num- 
ber of suicides from year to year and in the rate 
of marriage for each sex and age cohort. Although 
Quetelet was convinced that many other regulari- 
ties existed, these three—in crimes, suicides, and 
rates of marriage—were the only regularities in 
man’s “moral” characteristics (i.e., those involv- 
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ing a choice of action) actually demonstrated in 
his writings. Thus, with the publication of Sur 
l'homme, all of Quetelet’s basic ideas became avail- 
able to a broader public. 

Basic principles. It was in writings published 
in the 1830s that Quetelet established the theoreti- 
cal foundations of his work in moral statistics or, 
to use the modern term, sociology. First there was 
the idea that social phenomena in general are ex- 
tremely regular and that the empirical regularities 
can be discovered through the application of sta- 
tistical techniques. Furthermore, these regularities 
have causes: Quetelet considered his averages to 
be “of the order of physical facts,” thus establish- 
ing the link between physical laws and social laws. 
But rather than attach a theological interpretation 
to these regularities—as Siissmilch and others had 
done a century earlier, finding in them evidence 
of a divine order—Quetelet attributed them to 
social conditions at different times and in different 
places [see the biography of SissmiLcy]. This con- 
clusion had two consequences: It gave rise to a 
large number of ethical problems, casting doubt 
on man’s free will and thus, for example, on in- 
dividual responsibility for crime; and in practical 
terms it provided a basis for arguing that meliora- 
tive legislation can alter social conditions so as to 
lower crime rates or rates of suicide. 

On the methodological side, two key principles 
were set forth very early in Quetelet’s work. The 
first states that “Causes are proportional to the 
effects produced by them” (1831b, p. 7). This is 
easy to accept when it comes to man’s physical 
characteristics; it is the assumption that allows us 
to conclude, for example, that one man is “twice 
as strong” as another (the cause) simply because 
we observe that he can lift an object that is twice 
as heavy (the effect). Quetelet proposed that a 
scientific study of man’s moral and intellectual 
qualities is possible only if this principle can be 
applied to them as well. (The role this principle 
played in Quetelet’s theories is discussed below.) 
The second key principle advanced by Quetelet is 
that large numbers are necessary in order to reach 
any reliable conclusions—an idea that can be 
traced to the influence of Laplace (1812), Fourier 
(1826), and Poisson (1837). The interweaving of 
these principles with the theoretical ideas sum- 
marized above is illustrated in the following: 


It seems to me that that which relates to the human 
species, considered en masse, is of the order of physi- 
cal facts; the greater the number of individuals, the 
more the influence of the individual will is effaced, 
being replaced by the series of general facts that de- 
pend on the general causes according to which society 


exists and maintains itself. These are the causes we 
seek to grasp, and when we do know them, we shall 
be able to ascertain their effects in social matters, just 
as we ascertain effects from causes in the physical 
sciences. (1831b, pp. 80-81) 


Quetelet was greatly concerned that the methods 
he adopted for studying man in all his aspects be 
as “scientific” as those used in any of the physical 
sciences. His solution to this problem was to de- 
velop a methodology that would allow full appli- 
cation of the theory of probabilities. For in strik- 
ing contrast to his contemporary Auguste Comte, 
Quetelet believed that the use of mathematics is 
not only the sine qua non of any exact science but 
the measure of its worth. “The more advanced the 
sciences have become,” he said, “the more they 
have tended to enter the domain of mathematics, 
which is a sort of center toward which they con- 
verge. We can judge of the perfection to which a 
science has come by the facility, more or less great, 
with which it may be approached by calculation” 
(1828, p. 230). 

Pattern of work. Before proceeding to a more 
detailed exposition of Quetelet’s work in moral sta- 
tistics, we should note his method of publication. 
Quetelet’s literary background and the fact that 
his humanist friends remained an important ref- 
erence group for him help to explain the manner 
in which he published his works. When he had 
new data or had developed a new technique or 
idea, he first announced his discovery in brief 
notes, usually in the reports of the academy or 
in Correspondances and sometimes in French or 
English journals. Once such notes had appeared, 
he would elaborate the same material into longer 
articles and give his data social and philosophical 
interpretations. He would finally combine these 
articles into books which he hoped would have a 
general appeal. He obviously felt very strongly that 
empirical findings should be interpreted as much 
as possible and made interesting to readers with 
broad social and humanistic concerns. 

Quetelet further extended his influence through 
the voluminous correspondence he maintained 
with scientists, statesmen, and men of letters 
throughout Europe and America. Liliane Wellens- 
De Donder has identified approximately 2,500 
correspondents, including such names as Gauss; 
Ampère; Faraday; Alexander von Humboldt; James 
A. Garfield, then a U.S. congressman, who solicited 
Quetelet’s advice on means of improving the cen- 
sus; Joseph Henry; Lemuel Shattuck; Charles 
Wheatstone; Louis René Villermé; and Goethe, 
who befriended Quetelet when the latter visited 
Germany in 1829 (see Wellens-De Donder 1964). 


Probably Quetelet’s most famous correspondence 
was with the princes Ernest and Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, whom he tutored in mathe- 
matics beginning in 1836, at the request of their 
uncle, Leopold 1, king of the Belgians. Although 
the princes left Belgium to attend school in Ger- 
many shortly after they began studying under 
Quetelet, the lessons continued for many years by 
correspondence. Quetelet’s second major work on 
moral statistics, Letters Addressed to H.R.H. the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, on the 
Theory of Probabilities, as Applied to the Moral and 
Political Sciences (1846), shows his side of the cor- 
respondence. (The title refers only to Ernest, who 
as reigning duke was head of the house of Coburg.) 
Du système social et des lois qui le régissent 
(1848), was dedicated to Albert, with whom 
Quetelet had established an especially close friend- 
ship. Quetelet’s profound influence on Albert’s 
thinking is clearly shown in the keynote address 
Albert delivered to the fourth meeting of the In- 
ternational Statistical Congress in London, on 
July 16, 1860 (see Schoen 1938). 

The average man. Quetelet’s conceptualization 
of social reality is dominated by his notion of the 
average man, or homme moyen. In his preface to 
Du système social, he himself identified this as 
his central concept and traced its development 
through his writings (1848, pp. vii-ix). In Sur 
Uhomme, he said, he had developed the idea that 
the characteristics of the average man can be 
presented only by giving the mean and the upper 
and lower limits of variation from that mean. 
In the Lettres he had shown that “regarding the 
height of men of one nation, the individual values 
group themselves symmetrically around the mean 
according to . . . the law of accidental causes” 
(p. viii); and further, that for a nation the average 
man “is actually the type or the standard and that 
other men differ from him, by more or by less, 
only through the influence of accidental causes, 
whose effects become calculable when the number 
of trials is sufficiently large . . . . In this new work,” 
Quetelet continued, “I show that the law of acci- 
dental causes is a general law, which applies to 
individuals as well as to peoples and which gov- 
erns our moral and intellectual qualities just as it 
does our physical qualities. Thus, what is regarded 
as accidental ceases to be so when observations 
are extended to a considerable number of cases” 
(p. ix). It is no wonder, then, that discussions of 
Quetelet’s theories and researches on society in- 
variably take as a starting point his concept of the 
homme moyen. 

His first approach to the concept was through 
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the measurement of physical characteristics of 
man, in particular height and weight (1831a), He 
conceived of the average height of a group of in- 
dividuals of like age as the mean around which 
the heights of all persons of that age “oscillate,” 
although just how this oscillation takes place Que- 
telet could not say. He did suggest, even in this 
first exposition of the concept, that similar means 
and oscillations might be observed if moral and 
intellectual, not just physical, qualities of men 
were studied. 

In his essay Recherches sur le penchant au 
crime, the term homme moyen appears for the 
first time. There, also, we find the first statement 
of the idea that if one were to determine the 
homme moyen for a nation, he would represent 
the type for that nation; and if he were determined 
for all mankind, he would represent the type for 
the entire human species, 

The next advance in the development of the 
concept came in a memoir published in 1844, in 
which Quetelet first took note of the fact that his 
observations were symmetrically distributed about 
the mean—in almost exactly the pattern to be an- 
ticipated (prévu) from the binomial and normal 
distributions—and went on to speculate about the 
likelihood that all physical characteristics might 
be distributed in the same way. By applying the 
theory of probabilities, he was then able to derive 
a theoretical frequency distribution for height, 
weight, or chest circumference that coincided re- 
markably with the empirical distributions in his 
data for various groups. 

An interesting result obtained by applying this 
method, also first published in the memoir of 
1844, was Quetelet’s discovery of draft evasion in 
the French army. By noting the discrepancy be- 
tween the distribution of height of 100,000 French 
conscripts and his prediction (i.e., the theoretical 
distribution calculated by assuming a probable 
error of 49 millimeters), he came to the con- 
clusion that some 2,000 men had escaped service 
by somehow shortening themselves to just below 
the minimum height. Thus, quite by accident, 
Quetelet emerged with the first practical, although 
perhaps somewhat trivial, application of his sta- 
tistical techniques. 

In his discussions of the average man, Quetelet 
had up to this time limited himself to calculating 
the means and distributions of only a few physical 
characteristics. The task he now set for himself 
was to extend the concept to all of man’s physical 
traits (thus forming the basis for what he called 
“social physics”) and, thence, to all moral and in- 
tellectual qualities as well (“moral statistics”). 
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Furthermore, he planned to apply the concept to 
collectivities of all sizes, ranging from the small 
group to the whole of mankind, and expected that 
it would hold equally well for any time in human 
history. Quetelet had suggested these extensions 
in earlier works, but the grand generalization did 
not emerge in its final form until the publication 
of Du systéme social. In the first pages Quetelet 
announced his theme: “There is a general law 
which governs our universe . . . ; it gives to every- 
thing that breathes an infinite variety. . . . That 
law, which science has long misunderstood and 
which has until now remained useless in practice, 
I shall call the law of accidental causes” (1848, 
p. 16). A few lines later he elaborated his over-all 
viewpoint: 


. among organized beings all elements vary 
around a mean state, and . . . variations, which arise 
from accidental causes, are regulated with such har- 
mony and precision that we can classify them in ad- 
vance numerically and by order of magnitude, within 
their limits. 

One part of the present work is devoted to demon- 
strating the law of accidental causes, both for physical 
man and for moral and intellectual man, considering 
him individually, as well as in the aggregate... . 
(p. 17) 


Concept of causality. It is obvious that an ex- 
planation of what Quetelet meant by “accidental 
causes” and by “law” is critical for an understand- 
ing of his conception of the average man. Quetelet 
hypothesized that every mean he presented re- 
sulted from the operation of constant causes, 
while the variations about the mean were due to 
“perturbative” or “accidental” causes. “Constant 
causes,” he explained, “are those which act in a 
continuous manner, with the same intensity and 
in the same direction” ([1846] 1849, p. 107). 
Among the constant causes he named are sex, age, 
profession, geographical latitude, and economic 
and religious institutions. (As a category parallel 
to constant causes, Quetelet sometimes mentioned 
“variable causes,” which are those that “act in a 
continuous manner, with energies and intensities 
that change” [ibid.]. The seasons are cited as the 
type case, although Quetelet meant to include as 
variable causes all periodical phenomena.) “Acci- 
dental causes only manifest themselves fortui- 
tously, and act indifferently in any direction” 
(ibid.). Quetelet frequently classed man’s free will 
as an accidental cause (although occasionally he 
claimed that it played no role at all), but insisted 
that its operation is constrained within very narrow 
limits. The essence of Quetelet’s theory is that, 


given sufficient data over time, the shape and ex- 
tent of variations about the mean state which re- 
sult from accidental causes can be “classified in 
advance” with a high degree of accuracy, through 
the application of the theory of probabilities of 
independent events. 

Quetelet’s conception of “law” depended on 
whether he was talking about man’s physical attri- 
butes, his moral traits, or all human characteris- 
tics. Thus, in Du système social we find these 
three distinct uses of the term. In the early part 
of the book, he referred to a trend in a series of 
averages over time as a law: “If we knew what 
[man’s mean] height had been from one century 
to another, we would have a series of sizes which 
would express the law of development of human- 
ity as regards height” (1848, p. 11). Later, in pre- 
senting the law of propensity to crime, he used the 
term to denote a regular pattern of correlations: 
“The propensity to crime increases quite rapidly 
toward adulthood; it reaches a maximum and then 
decreases until the very end of life. This law appears 
to be constant, and varies only with respect to the 
magnitude of the maximum and the time of life 
when it occurs” (p. 86). (By way of contrast, his law 
of propensity to suicide posits a direct variation with 
age “until the most advanced age” [p. 88]. ) 

It is important to note in this connection that 
Quetelet went far beyond such simple two-variable 
correlations in his studies of man. Numerous 
three-variable and four-variable tables appear 
throughout his work (see esp. 1835, vol. 2). In 
one case, for example, he presented a table that 
shows the relationship of mean weight to age, sex, 
and occupation (ibid., p. 91); similar tables show 
the breakdown of crimes in various groups by sex 
and level of education (p. 297), by age and sex 
(p. 302), and by age, sex, and the type of court 
in which the crime was tried (p. 308). These re- 
markable anticipations of modern techniques went 
largely unnoticed by Quetelet’s contemporaries, 
and only in recent times have social scientists re- 
discovered and fully explored the possibilities of 
multivariate analysis—a striking discontinuity in 
the history of empirical social research that surely 
deserves further study and explanation. 

The two uses of the term “law” illustrated above 
are similar in that they both refer in some way to 
a correlation—in one case between height and 
century, and in the other between age and the in- 
cidence of some social act. Quetelet’s third type of 
law, the “law of accidental causes,” is quite an- 
other thing; it is simply the assertion that every 
human trait is normally distributed about a mean 


and that the larger the number of observations, the 
more closely the empirical distribution will coin- 
cide with the theoretical probability distribution. 
In sum, the word “law” is used alternatively to 
refer to a trend in a series of specific empirical 
findings, an empirical generalization, and an as- 
sertion (or, in effect, a theory) that a certain type 
of regularity exists in all human phenomena. 

Measurement. Perhaps one reason Quetelet 
had trouble maintaining a single conception of 
“law” is that the types of measures he used to sub- 
stantiate laws were few in number and inadequate 
to his purpose. Limiting himself to the manipula- 
tion of data gathered from available official sta- 
tistical publications, he was forced to improvise 
new and different techniques for physical and 
moral qualities and so emerged with different 
kinds of laws, according to the type of phenome- 
non in question. It comes as something of a sur- 
prise to realize that in all Quetelet’s research on 
man, for example, he actually used only three 
kinds of measurements. (He did suggest some 
others but never applied them to his data or at- 
tempted to collect the data that would make them 
applicable, Lazarsfeld’s 1961 essay analyzes the 
kinds of measures that are mentioned in Physique 
sociale in the light of modern ideas on quan- 
tification. ) 

First, he determined the empirical distribution 
of some human trait in a group and computed the 
mean—which he then identified as a characteristic 
of the average man for the group. He repeatedly 
asserted that similar distributions and means 
could be found for moral and intellectual charac- 
teristics, presented some rough hypothetical curves, 
but never performed any such calculations using 
a set of empirical observations. A second type of 
measurement involved counting the number of cer- 
tain social events, such as crimes or marriages, 
that occurred during a series of years among par- 
ticular groups; the average of these yearly counts 
was taken to be the probable number of such 
events that would occur in each group during the 
next year. As a third type of measurement Quetelet 
used rates—the number of crimes or other events 
in each age group, divided by the number of per- 
sons in that group. Quetelet regarded the results 
as the respective probabilities of committing a 
crime at various ages; he called these probabilities 
the propensity to crime—the penchant au crime 
or, alternatively, the tendance au crime—at each 
age. (At one point in Du systéme social [1848, 
p. 93] he proposed substituting the word possibilité 
for penchant, but he reverted to the use of penchant 
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throughout the later text.) Although Quetelet said 
again and again that his concern was with groups, 
not with individuals, there are many instances 
where he clearly uses the penchant au crime de- 
rived by this method to refer to a characteristic 
of each member of a given age group. 

Apparent and real propensities. Quetelet de- 
veloped the concept of penchant in order to over- 
come the methodological and theoretical problems 
he encountered in trying to found a science that 
would deal with all aspects of man. As long as he 
restricted himself to physical characteristics there 
was no problem; the technique for obtaining indi- 
vidual measurements was obvious, and moreover, 
plentiful data of this sort had already been col- 
lected by many agencies and was available for 
analysis. Once he moved on to moral and intellec- 
tual traits, however, the only data available were 
rates (of crime, or suicide, or marriage) for differ- 
ent populations. To parallel his analysis of physi- 
cal characteristics, Quetelet would have needed 
measurements taken on each individual in a group 
over a period of time, and so far no one had col- 
lected such data. Occasionally, in the more specu- 
lative portions of his writings, Quetelet was able 
to suggest how such individual measurements 
might be made: to measure a scholar’s productiv- 
ity, for example, he thought of counting the num- 
ber of publications the man produced. 

Unfortunately, he never applied such ideas in 
his statistical work. Instead, he made do with the 
data at his disposal by establishing the critical dis- 
tinction between “apparent propensities” and “real 
propensities.” Apparent propensities are those that 
can be calculated as outlined above, using the 
population rates found in official statistical publi- 
cations. The information needed is only the num- 
ber of acts (crimes, suicides, marriages), the age 
of each actor, and the total population, distributed 
according to age. The real propensity is what 
causes the observable regularity to appear; and 
this propensity, Quetelet claimed, cannot be ascer- 
tained from direct observation, It can be known 
only by its effects. 

The following passage illustrates how Quetelet 
related the two types of propensities. Commenting 
on computations of the probability of marriage for 
certain city dwellers, he said: 


This probability may be considered as giving, in cities, 
the measure of the apparent tendency to marriage of a 
Belgian aged 25 to 30. I say apparent tendency inten- 
tionally, to avoid confusion with the real tendency, 
which may be quite different. One man may have, 
throughout his life, a real tendency to marry without 
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ever marrying; another, on the contrary, carried along 
by fortuitous circumstances, may marry without hav- 
ing the least propensity to marriage, The distinction is 
essential. (1848, p. 77) 


The cue to the way Quetelet visualized the relation 
between apparent tendencies and real tendencies 
lies in his repeated statement that “causes are pro- 
portional to effects.” Thus, if one thinks of the 
apparent tendencies as being caused by the under- 
lying real tendencies, “the error that may result 
from substituting the value of the one for the other 
can be calculated directly by the theory of prob- 
abilities” (ibid., p. 78). 

Rather than solve the problem, this does no 
more than identify it. Quetelet’s difficulty arose 
from the fact that he never clearly separated the 
problem into its two components. One is the ques- 
tion that continues to be of interest today: how 
may manifest data be related to latent disposi- 
tions? The other is the methodological problem of 
whether measurement techniques analogous to 
those applied to individual physical traits could 
be developed for moral and intellectual charac- 
teristics as well. 

On the theoretical side, Quetelet failed to recog- 
nize that his dispositional concept of penchant could 
just as reasonably be applied in the study of physi- 
cal attributes as in the study of moral or intellec- 
tual traits. One can, for example, conceive of 
studying the “tendency to obesity” in a population, 
which would parallel, in che physical, Quetelet’s 
notion of a penchant au crime. On the methodo- 
logical side, he failed to realize that some of the 
techniques he himself suggested for measuring in- 
dividual personality or intelligence were exact 
counterparts to his “direct” measurements of phys- 
ical traits. Especially surprising—in view of his 
extensive use of crime statistics—is the fact 
that the idea of analyzing, for example, “repeated 
offenders,” completely eluded him. This would 
have provided him with quantitative individual 
“measures” of criminal behavior, corresponding to 
measures of size or weight. It seems likely that 
these shortcomings in Quetelet’s work were due, 
not to sheer lack of insight, but, at least in part, 
to the inadequacies of the data available at the 
time. It is only benefit of hindsight that allows us 
to identify such gaps, and one cannot gainsay 
Quetelet’s merit in having made the first attempt 
to handle what remain to this day crucial problems 
in the analysis of empirical social phenomena. 


After Quetelet 


In 1855 Quetelet suffered a stroke, from which 
he never totally recovered. He resumed his work 


very soon afterward but never again produced any 
new ideas. His publications from then on, although 
numerous, were largely compendia of prior essays 
or summaries of new researches which supported 
his earlier ideas. His son Ernest virtually took over 
the running of the observatory after 1855. Quetelet 
died on February 17, 1874, and as Hankins put 
it, “was buried with honors befitting one of the 
earth’s nobility.” A statue of him, funded by popu- 
lar subscription, was unveiled at Brussels in 1880. 

Quetelet’s concern with the distribution of hu- 
man characteristics was destined for an interest- 
ing future. His basic idea was that certain so- 
cial processes (corresponding to his interplay of 
causes) would explain the final distribution of 
certain observable data. This notion has been 
amply justified by modern mathematical models 
regarding the distribution of, for example, income, 
words, or city sizes. But Quetelet concentrated ex- 
clusively on the binomial and normal (Gaussian) 
distributions, which presuppose the independence 
of the events studied. Today many other distribu- 
tions are known, based on more complicated proc- 
esses; especially in the social sciences, “contagious 
events,” which depend upon each other, are in the 
center of interest. Quetelet remained unaware of 
alternative mathematical possibilities, Nonetheless, 
his basic idea was not only correct but probably 
influenced directly writers who had begun to 
broaden this whole field, such as Poisson and 
Lexis. 

In general, however, Quetelet’s contemporaries 
focused their attention primarily on his concept of 
the average man and his proposition that social 
phenomena reproduce themselves with extreme 
regularity. For different reasons these ideas quickly 
became the subject of the most vigorous and wide- 
spread debate among nineteenth-century statisti- 
cians, philosophers, and social scientists, while 
most of Quetelet’s other ideas remained largely 
unnoticed. 

The debate over the homme moyen was set off 
by Quetelet’s suggestion that the means of various 
traits could be combined to form one paradigmatic 
human being, who would represent the “type” for 
a group, a city, a nation, or even for all of man- 
kind. Typical of the early criticism was that of 
Cournot (1843), who reasoned from a mathemati- 
cal analogy: just as the averages of the sides of 
many right triangles do not form a right triangle, 
so the averages of physical traits would certainly 
not be compatible. Combining them would not, as 
Quetelet claimed, produce a “type for human 
beauty” or a “type for physical perfection,” but a 
monstrosity. Quetelet’s insistence that the average 


man be considered no more than a “fictitious 
being” was taken as simply an evasion of the 
issue; his attempts to reply directly to Cournot 
proved unconvincing. (A recent essay by Guilbaud 
discusses the Cournot problem as it relates to cur- 
rent statistical concepts like that of “aggregation”; 
Guilbaud 1952.) 

Quetelet’s inability to refute Cournot’s criticism 
encouraged others to publish similar attacks until, 
in 1876, Bertillon issued what is usually con- 
sidered the definitive statement, which pretty well 
put an end to the debate. Here the criticism was 
applied not only to Quetelet’s notion of combining 
average physical characteristics but also to his 
ideas about moral and intellectual traits. Surely, 
Bertillon said, Quetelet was mistaken in believing 
that his average man would represent the ideal of 
moral virtue or intellectual perfection, Such a man 
would, on the contrary, be the personification of 
mediocrity or, to use Bertillon’s apt phrase, the 
type de la vulgarité (p. 311). Thereafter the aver- 
age man was generally viewed as a concept not 
worth taking seriously, although sporadic attempts 
have been made to revive it. (The latest is that 
of Maurice Fréchet, who suggests that Quetelet’s 
homme moyen could be “rehabilitated” as the 
concept of the homme typique; by defining the 
homme typique as a particular individual in the 
group—whose traits taken as a whole come closest 
to the average—Fréchet manages to avoid most 
of the criticisms leveled against Quetelet’s con- 
cept; Fréchet 1955.) 

A second and even more widespread controversy 
centered on the question of what implications 
ought to be drawn from the startling regularities 
Quetelet had demonstrated in his studies of social 
phenomena. Did Quetelet’s proposition that “so- 
ciety prepares the crime and the guilty person is 
only the instrument by which it is executed” 
(1835, p. 108 in 1842 edition) imply that human 
beings have no free will at all? Quetelet’s philo- 
sophical speculations on the subject certainly left 
room for this interpretation. The result was a 
heated and long-lasting debate between those who 
supported Quetelet’s “deterministic” explanation 
of social regularities and those who argued that 
only by taking the individual as the starting point 
for analysis could one arrive at an explanation of 
human behavior. Free will, the latter group con- 
tended, must be considered a prime determinant 
of action, not classed as a practically negligible 
“accidental cause.” (One by-product of the debate 
was the formation of a “German school” of moral 
statisticians, headed by Moritz Wilhelm Drobisch, 
one of Quetelet’s most vehement opponents; see 
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Drobisch 1867.) The over-all result of the con- 
troversy was not so much to refute Quetelet’s ideas 
as to argue them into oblivion. In P. E, Fahlbeck’s 
opinion (1900), its most important effect was 
that until the end of the nineteenth century stat- 
isticians were so involved in discussing the im- 
plications of Quetelet’s propositions that they made 
little effort to confirm empirically the nature 
and extent of the regularities Quetelet had dis- 
covered. (A detailed discussion of the controversy 
over Quetelet’s determinism and over the con- 
cept of the average man appears in Lottin 1912, 
pp. 413-458.) 

Only in recent years has Quetelet’s sociological 
work begun to receive due recognition. His con- 
viction that a scientific study of social life must 
be based on the application of quantitative methods 
and mathematical techniques anticipated what 
has become the guiding principle of modern social 
research. Some of the specific methods he em- 
ployed and advocated—e.g., the substitution of 
one-time observation of a population for repeated 
observations of the individual, and his early at- 
tempts at multivariate analysis—are as important 
today as they were new in his time, The same may 
be said of his efforts to transform statistics from 
the mere clerical task of collecting important facts 
about the state (hence the term “statistics”) to an 
exact method of observation, measurement, tabu- 
lation, and comparison of results, which would 
serve as the scaffolding upon which he could erect 
his science of moral statistics. On these grounds 
alone it is difficult to dispute Sarton’s description 
of Sur l'homme as “one of the greatest books of 
the nineteenth century” ({1935] 1962, p. 229); or, 
for that matter, his choice of Quetelet over Comte 
as the “founder of sociology.” 


David LANDAU AND PAUL F. LAZARSFELD 


[For the historical context of Quetelet’s work, see So- 
CIOLOGY, article on THE EARLY HISTORY OF SOCIAL 
RESEARCH, and the biographies of Gauss; LAPLACE; 
Poisson; for discussion of the subsequent develop- 
ment of Quetelet’s ideas, see GOVERNMENT STATIS- 
TICS; SOCIOLOGY, article on THE FIELD; STATISTICS, 
DESCRIPTIVE, article on LOCATION AND DISPERSION; 
and the biographies of BERTILLON; GALTON; GINI, 
NICEFORO; PEARSON.] 
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QUEUES 


There are many situations in industry and every- 
day life in which customers require service from 
limited service facilities. Much work has been done 
on techniques for predicting the amount of con- 
gestion in such systems. Applications include the 
following: telephone calls requiring service at an 
exchange; aircraft requiring an opportunity to take 
off or land; cars requiring a changed traffic light, 
or an opportunity to turn from a minor road into 
a major road; products at one stage of an industrial 
process requiring entrance to the next stage of 
processing; machines requiring attention from an 
operator; people requiring transport by bus, train, 
or airplane; and patients requiring attention by a 
doctor or admission to a hospital. 

The objective of most investigations of queueing 
is to modify the system to make it more efficient. 
For example, the object of a study of queueing at 
traffic lights might be to formulate rules for adjust- 
ing the timing of the lights to the rates of flow of 
traffic. Such matters fall within the general subject 
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of operations research. There seems to be as yet 
little work on queueing of a fundamental sociologi- 
cal nature. 

Methods of investigation. There are, essentially, 
four methods of investigating queueing problems: 
(1) direct observation of practical situations, 
(2) planned experiments under artificial condi- 
tions, (3) simulation, and (4) mathematical analy- 
sis. Published work is largely on mathematical 
analysis, but this does not properly reflect the rela- 
tive importance of the methods. The last sections 
of this article deal with simulation and mathe- 
matical analysis. 

Some elementary results. Some important theo- 
retical ideas and results can be illustrated with a 
simple example. Consider customers arriving at a 
shop having one server who serves only one cus- 
tomer at a time. Unserved customers queue up 
waiting their turn for service. Suppose that the 
instants at which customers arrive are distributed 
in a stable statistical pattern in which the mean 
interval between the arrival of successive customers 
is a minutes. Let the time taken to serve a customer 
have a stable frequency distribution with mean s 
min. 

In a very long time, T min., about T/a customers 
will arrive, whereas, even if the server works con- 
tinuously, the number of customers served in that 
time is about T/s. Hence, if T/a > T/s, that is, if 
s/a > 1, customers arrive more rapidly than they 
can be served and the queue will grow until the 
system changes; for example, a second server may 
be obtained or customers may be deterred from 
joining the queue. 

The first step in many queueing investigations 
is to see whether the average service capability is 
enough to meet average demands. Suppose that this 
is so, that is, s/a < 1. It is reasonable to expect a 
state of statistical equilibrium in which the number 
of customers queueing fluctuates with a stable fre- 
quency distribution. Also, in a long time T, the 
server will need to work for a total time of about 
sT/a, in order to serve T/a customers. Hence, there 
will be no customers in the system for a proportion 
1 — (s/a) of the time. The dimensionless quantity 
s/a, called the traffic intensity, measures the aver- 
age demand on the system relative to the avera 
service capability. The qualitative behavior of thl 
system is determined in the first place by wheth 
the traffic intensity exceeds, or is less than, on 
(Nearly always, the case of exact balance is u 
stable, leading eventually to very long queues. ) 

The next general point is that when s/a < 1 th 
amount of congestion depends on the random flu 
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tuations present. Thus, suppose that a = 1, s = 0.9. 
If arrivals are perfectly regular every minute and 
if service always takes 0.9 min., an exact cycle of 
working is set up and no congestion arises. But if 
there is appreciable random variation in the ar- 
rivals or in the service times, there will, from time 
to time, be several customers at the service point 
simultaneously, and congestion will result. It can 
be shown that if arrivals are completely random 
(defined later) and the service time is constant, 
then the mean time spent queueing before the start 
of service is 4.05 min. and the server is idle 10 
per cent of the time. Further, if both arrivals and 
service times are random and if the standard devi- 
ation of service time is equal to the mean, the mean 
time spent queueing rises to 8.1 min, With regular 
arrivals and a particular form of distribution of 
service time with standard deviation equal to the 
mean, the mean queueing time is 3.76 min. These 
represent substantial congestion. 

The important general points are (1) if there 
is appreciable random variation, substantial con- 
gestion may result if the system is loaded near to 
its limiting average capacity, and (2) the amount 
of congestion depends in an essential way on the 
statistical variability in the system. 

The amount of congestion can be reduced in 
various ways, for example, by having more servers, 
by reducing the variability in the system, or by 
reducing the traffic intensity. Suppose, however, 
that the traffic intensity is reduced to 0.8, by re- 
duction of the service time to a constant, s = 0.8 
min. Then the mean queueing time drops from 
4.05 min. to 1.6 min. The proportion of time that 
the server is idle rises from 0.1 to 0.2. An analysis 
of the costs associated with congestion and with 
the service mechanism is usually required to find 
the best way to run the system. 

General description of queueing systems. The 
main features that determine a queueing system 
are the input or arrival system, the service mech- 
anism, and the queue discipline. Many possibilities 
arise, only a few being described here. 

The main features of the input are the average 
rate of arrival (including its dependence, if any, 
on time) and the local statistical character of the 
arrival pattern. The two simplest types of arrival 
used in mathematical work are regular arrivals and 
random arrivals. The latter, often called a Poisson 
process, is a very special form defined as follows. 
In any small time interval (t, t+ At) there is a 
chance At/a of a customer arriving, quite inde- 
pendently of arrivals in other time periods. The 
average interval between arrivals is a; the distribu- 


tion of x, the interval between successive arrivals, 
is negative exponential, having density function 
a exp(—x/a), x > 0 [see DISTRIBUTIONS, STATIS- 
TICAL]. 

The service mechanism is described by the serv- 
ice capacity, the service availability, and the prop- 
erties of service time. The service capacity is the 
maximum number of customers that can be served 
at a time, one in the single-server queue discussed 
above. In some applications—for example, many 
transport problems—service is available only at cer- 
tain times, and this must be specified; or service 
may not be available until a group of customers of 
specified size has collected (batch service). Finally, 
one must specify the statistical properties of the 
service time, usually by giving a probability dis- 
tribution. Perhaps the most common type has a 
unimodal positively skewed density function with 
a standard deviation of 20 to 50 per cent of the 
mean. In mathematical work, a particularly im- 
portant density is the negative exponential, with 
equation se”, where s is the mean service time. 

The queue discipline specifies what happens to 
customers who cannot be served immediately. 
Sometimes there may be losses, for example, cus- 
tomers may have to be rejected because of lack of 
waiting room. Then the probability of loss should 
be calculated. If there are no losses, customers 
queue awaiting their turn for service. One then 
needs to specify how customers are selected for 
service from the queue. Even in a single-server sys- 
tem there are many possibilities: for example, first- 
come, first-served, that is, customers queue in 
order of arrival; random selection from a queue of 
customers; non-pre-emptive priority, in which the 
customers are divided into two or more priority 
classes so that when a customer is to be selected 
for service the one with the highest priority is 
chosen; and pre-emptive priority, in which a high- 
priority customer is served immediately upon 
arrival. 

This classification applies to a single point of 
congestion, Often there will be several such inter- 
linked points. 

Arrival pattern, service mechanism, and queue 
discipline determine the system. The resulting 
amount of congestion can be described by the dis- 
tributions of three quantities: the number of cus- 
tomers in the system at an arbitrary time, the time 
a customer spends queueing before being served, 
and the server’s busy and idle periods. Which quan- 
tity or combination of quantities should be con- 
sidered depends on the costs associated with 
congestion. 


Investigating the behavior of queues. Several 
of the usual methods used in investigating queues 
are described below. 

Simulation. The structure of the system is spec- 
ified statistically, for example, by giving numeri- 
cally the frequency distribution of service time. 
The behavior of the system is then simulated, that 
is, reconstructed empirically using pencil and 
paper (in simple cases), an electrical or hydraulic 
analogue machine, or, most commonly, digital 
computation on an electronic computer. The be- 
havior over a long period is found and relevant 
properties, such as queueing times, measured. The 
procedure is normally repeated for a range of val- 
ues of the important parameters. This approach is 
empirical observation of an idealized statistical 
model. It is sometimes called the Monte Carlo 
method (Florida . . . 1956). [See CoMPUTATION.] 

Simulation is not necessary for the one-server 
queueing model for which numerical results were 
given above, because simple mathematical results 
can be found. If used, however, simulation would 
proceed roughly as follows. From tables of random 
numbers, or from a computer program for gener- 
ating pseudo-random numbers, values are formed 
representing the intervals between the arrivals of 
customers and the service times of customers. The 
arrival instants and the instants at which service 
is started and completed can be built up and any- 
thing of interest, such as the frequency distribution 
of queueing time, measured [see SIMULATION]. 

An important advantage of this method is its 
extreme flexibility. Systems far too complex for 
mathematical analysis can be investigated. A dis- 
advantage is that many simulations under a wide 
range of conditions may be necessary to under- 
stand fully the system’s behavior. Simulation is, 
however, the most generally applicable technique 
for investigating specific practical problems. 

Mathematical analysis. The theory of stochas- 
tic processes deals with systems that change in 
time probabilistically. To get working results about 
queues from the theory, it is usually necessary to 
consider very simplified models of the real problem. 
The usefulness of the theory is partly that skillful 
simplification may leave the essential features pre- 
served and, perhaps more importantly, that inten- 
sive study of simplified models can lead to valuable 
qualitative understanding, A good example of qual- 
itative conclusions arising from a simplified math- 
ematical model comes from an investigation by 
Tanner (1961) of a model of overtaking on a two- 
lane road. Tanner's calculations show that under 
certain circumstances there is a density of slow 
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traffic, well below the capacity of the road, above 
which overtaking is effectively impossible. In many 
circumstances, high acceleration is more important 
than high speed, and a cutting of safety margins 
makes little difference to the average speed of a 
fast car over its whole journey. Mathematical in- 
vestigation of simplified models combined with 
simulation of more complex models is a powerful 
method of investigation. 

Essentially three types of mathematical investi- 
gation can be made: (1) to find rigorously the 
conditions for the existence of a unique equilibrium 
statistical distribution, (2) to find the equilibrium 
distribution assuming that it exists, and (3) to 
examine the transient behavior when, for example, 
the parameters change in time. The answer to (1) 
is usually qualitatively obvious, although the rigor- 
ous proofs often call for delicate arguments, An- 
swers to (2) form the bulk of the literature and 
are relevant when long-run behavior is investigated. 
When behavior over a short period or under chang- 
ing conditions is required, the transient behavior 
needs consideration, but not many usable results 
are yet available. 

Application of Markov processes. The general 
idea behind the mathematical theory is to relate 
the probability distributions of the states of the 
system at different times. Consider the transition 
probabilities determining the probability distribu- 
tion of the system at time t + At, given the state at 
time t. If these transition probabilities depend only 
on the state at t and not also on what happens 
before t, the process is a Markov process [see MAR- 
KOV CHAINS]. It is in principle then easy to find 
simultaneous differential equations describing the 
transient behavior of the system and ordinary lin- 
ear equations for the equilibrium behavior. 

The Markov property holds in simple form when 
arrivals are random and the distribution of service 
time is negative exponential, with density se”, 
Simplicity is gained by having random arrivals be- 
cause the probability of an arrival in the small 
time interval (t, t+ At) is At/a, independently of 
all other occurrences. The analogous property of 
the exponential distribution of service time is that 
if service of a customer is in progress at time t, the 
probability that service is completed in (t, t + At) 
is At/s, where s is the mean service time, inde- 
pendently of the length of time for which the par- 
ticular service operation has been going on, 

For example, consider the single-server queue 
with random arrivals and exponentially distributed 
service time. Let p,(t) be the probability at time t 
that there are n customers in the system, including 
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the one, if any, being served. Consider p,(t + At), 
where At > 0 is very small. The ways in which the 
queue may be empty at t+ At are that (1) the 
queue is empty at ¢ and no customer arrives in 
(t, t + At), (2) there is one customer present at t 
whose service is completed in (t, t + At), and (3) 
two or more events occur in (t,t + At). The prob- 
ability of (3) is negligible. Thus p,(t, t + At) is the 
sum of the probabilities of (1) and (2). That is, 


Po(t + At) = po(t){1 — At/a} + p,(t)At/s, 


from which 


a) Meal) — Tyce) + TIO 

Similarly, if n > 1, p,(t + At) is the sum of the 
probabilities that (a) there are n customers at t 
and there is no arrival or completion of service in 
(t, t + At), (b) there are n — 1 customers at t and 
one customer arrives in (t, t + At), and (c) there 
are n + 1 customers at t and service is completed 
in (t, t + At), Therefore 


Apn(t) 
dt 


2 
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This set of simultaneous linear differential equa- 
tions can be solved to give the transient behavior 
of the system. The answer is rather complicated. 
If it is assumed that an equilibrium distribution 
exists, the equations must have a solution, (Pa), 
that is independent of time. Thus, directly from 
(1) and (2), 
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o=- yh 
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Also, since the {p,} form a probability distribution, 
1=p.+p, +p: +--+ the solution is 
P=1-r, 
P=r(1—-r), 
Pa=r"(1— r), 


where r = s/a is the traffic intensity. The mean of 
the distribution is r/(1 — r). When r = 0.9, the 
case examined previously, the mean number in the 
system is 9; this is the average over a long time of 


the number of customers present. Because arrivals 
are random, an arriving customer also finds on the 
average 9 customers ahead, each taking on the av- 
erage 0.9 min. to be served. Thus the mean time 
spent queueing, for the queue discipline first-come, 
first-served, is 9 x 0.9 min. = 8.1 min. The general 
formula is that in a single-server queue, with ran- 
dom arrivals, exponential service time, and the 
queue discipline first-come, first-served, 


mean time spent queueing _ 1 
mean service time ir 


(3) 


where r is the traffic intensity. 

The method used above to get linear equations 
can be used for more complex systems, provided 
that arrivals are independent and random and that 
service time distributions are exponential. How- 
ever, consider even the simple single-server queue- 
ing system with random arrivals but with a non- 
exponential distribution of service time; here the 
argument fails, because the probability that service 
of a customer is completed in (t, t + At) is not con- 
stant but depends on how long service has been in 
progress. There are various ways round this diffi- 
culty, of which, one—the method of the imbedded 
Markov process—depends on considering the sys- 
tem only at instants at which service of a customer 
is completed. The generalization of (3) is the 
Pollaczek—Khinchin formula, 4r(1 + c?)/(1 — r), 
where c is the ratio of the standard deviation of 
service time to the mean. 

Future developments. The number of new 
queueing situations is unlimited; almost each new 
application shows a fresh combination of input, 
service mechanism, and queue discipline. Simula- 
tion is usually the best method for tackling the 
more complex situations, and there is scope for 
further work on increasing the efficiency of simu- 
lation techniques. Two fields where further mathe- 
matical work is likely are those of networks of 
queues and of the automatic control of queueing 
systems. 

History. The first major theoretical investiga- 
tion was made in 1909 by A. K. Erlang, Copen- 
hagen Telephone Co, Between the two world wars, 
important mathematical work on queueing was 
done by T. C. Fry (United States), A. Ia. Khinchin 
(Soviet Union), and Felix Pollaczek (France). 
After 1945, interest in the subject grew rapidly, 
both because of the much increased attention paid 
to operations research, and because the appropriate 
mathematical tool, the theory of stochastic proc- 
esses, was being widely studied in other contexts. 
There is now an extensive literature on the mathe- 


matical problems connected with queueing. Except 
for the special fields of telephone engineering and 
traffic studies, relatively little has been written 
about applications. 

D. R. Cox 


[See also MODELS, MATHEMATICAL. ] 
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RACE 


The article under this heading discusses both 
the history of the concept of race and the cul- 
tural definition of race. The biology of race is 
described under GENETICS, especially in the ar- 
ticle on RACE AND GENETICS. Social, psychological, 
and economic aspects of race are described in 
DISCRIMINATION, ECONOMIC; ETHNIC GROUPS; IN- 
DIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES; INTELLIGENCE AND INTEL- 
LIGENCE TESTING; MINORITIES; PREJUDICE; RACE 
RELATIONS; SEGREGATION. Also relevant is the 
article SOCIETAL ANALYSIS. The biography of Boas 
should be consulted for its discussion of Boas’ 
pioneering studies of the diversity of cultural forms 
that occur within and between so-called racial 
groups. 


Race engages the attention of social scientists 
both as a special constellation of cognitive or ideo- 
logical categories and as a means of explaining 
sociocultural phenomena. Race is a recurrent in- 
gredient in the ethnosemantics of group identity 
and intergroup relations. “Social races” are com- 
posed of socially defined and significant groups; 
the study of social race thus is a fundamental 
aspect of the study of social structure, especially 
in stratified state societies. Raciological (biological) 
explanations of sociocultural differences and simi- 
larities have attracted the support of a large and 
not infrequently preponderant scientific consensus. 
Evaluation of the relevance of racial differences to 
sociocultural theory thus becomes an inescapable 
obligation of the social sciences. 


Social race 


The term race, or its various ethnosemantic 
glosses, is applied in vernacular contexts to human 


populations organized along an astonishing variety 
of principles. Nation-states, such as the Trish, 
Japanese, or German; tribes such as the Scythian, 
Iroquois, Zulu; language families such as Slavic, 
Latin, Semitic; minorities such as the Jews, gyp- 
sies, Puerto Ricans; and phenotypically distinct 
but genetically hybrid aggregates such as whites, 
Negroes, yellows, and Coloureds are cognitively 
equivalent in many ethnosemantic contexts. Social 
scientists have tried to diminish intergroup con- 
flict by exposing the disparity between biologically 
acceptable definitions of race and those which are 
entertained at a popular level. Since none of the 
folk usages is informed by valid genetic principles, 
the lack of correspondence between social race 
and biological race should occasion no surprise. 
Social races encompass both phenotypically simi- 
lar and phenotypically dissimilar populations; ac- 
tual gene frequencies, the ultimate goal of infra- 
species systematics, are obviously not desiderata 
in folk taxonomies. The cognitive substratum by 
which so many disparate aggregates are united 
cannot therefore be regarded as racial in the bio- 
logical sense. It is quite obvious that in some so- 
cieties biologically similar populations may be 
classified into groups which elsewhere go unrecog- 
nized, In this respect, the cognitive treatment of 
racial identity in Brazil is especially instructive. 
Despite the presence of distinct Negroid and 
Caucasoid components, the racial categories recog- 
nized by Brazilians are not the same as the cate- 
gories recognized in the United States. In distin- 
guishing socially defined races, therefore, attention 
must be directed toward common sociocultural 
rather than common biological features. 

Viewed in terms of social structure, the proc- 
esses by which a group achieves its continuity and 
by which individuals identify themselves and 
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others are especially significant. Social races are 
composed of subjectively significant groups, un- 
restricted by age and sex criteria, in which mem- 
bership is sociocentric (i.e., appears the same to 
all egos), is established at birth, endures for life, 
and confers special behavioral obligations or privi- 
leges. Social races differ from other stratified 
groups (such as classes with low rates of out- 
mobility) in their methods of maintaining mem- 
bership and group identity. Social races accom- 
plish this by a special ideological device, the idea 
of descent. Although the members of a social race 
are replaced during each generation, the group 
maintains a continuing identity through varied ap- 
plications of descent rules. The basic cognitive 
factor of social races thus is present wherever the 
decisive test of group membership involves the 
calculation of genealogical relationships. 

Since all kinship groups identify their member- 
ship in part through recognized principles of 
descent, there is a degree of overlap between kin 
groups and social race. Unilinear descent groups, 
in which membership is restricted exclusively to 
consanguineals, exhibit most of the essential ideo- 
logical components of folk “races”; because mem- 
bership is determined by descent, it is unambigu- 
ous, endures throughout the life of each member, 
and is associated with behavioral specialties such 
as marriage restrictions, rituals, and jural privi- 
leges. Unilinear descent groups differ from the 
more familiar instances of social “races” such as 
the Jews, gypsies, and Negroes in displaying more 
harmonious relations with outgroups which are 
founded on exogamic exchanges. Such differences 
do not distinguish the case of Indian castes, which 
in all essentials, including intergroup relations, re- 
semble the classic social races. The composite band 
and the kindred and other nonunilineal groups in 
which affiliation is regularly achieved through 
marriage, voluntary recruitment, or option show 
a correspondingly more remote resemblance to the 
classic social races. 

Racially heterogeneous societies need not be di- 
vided into structurally significant social races. If 
a descent rule is not evolved, categorizations of 
hybrid phenotypes will tend to correspond to the 
actual variety of visible intergrades. This is the 
case in Brazil, where descent plays a negligible 
role in establishing “racial” identity. In Bahia, full 
siblings whose phenotypes markedly differ from 
each other are assigned by different members of 
their community to contrastive racial categories, 
Because of the absence of descent rules, pro- 
nounced disagreements concerning the identity of 
individuals frequently occur, and this ambiguity 


is compounded by the plethora of “racial” cate- 
gories—as many as forty in a single community 
and four or five hundred for the country as a 
whole. Under these conditions, structurally signifi- 
cant sociocentric groups based on racial criteria 
can scarcely be said to exist. 

This conclusion is further warranted by the 
absence of systematic segregation and discrimina- 
tion (but not of prejudice) associated with the 
social categories. Blurred, egocentric, and ambigu- 
ous racial identity would thus appear to be a 
functional correlate of the structural inconsequence 
of racial factors and the insignificance of descent 
(Harris 1964, pp. 54-64). 

The importance of descent in racial ideology is 
frequently obscured by the apparent adequacy of 
phenotypical cues for the establishment of un- 
ambiguous identity. Most Americans are skilled in 
detecting phenotypical traces of Negroid admix- 
ture among the members of the community. Yet 
the much-discussed “high visibility” of the Negro 
group is belied by the phenomenon of the “white 
Negro,” a self-identified Negro-by-descent who re- 
fuses to “pass” into the white group. The powerful 
fictions invented through application of a descent 
principle are further demonstrated by the treat- 
ment of children of mixed marriages. Regardless 
of phenotype, such children are affiliated with the 
racial group of the lower-ranking parent. This 
affiliation is not at all a “natural” reflection of 
phenotypical character; it is rather a social fiction 
made possible by the peculiar principles of the 
descent rule practiced in the United States. One 
of the most common methodological blunders in, 
scientific studies of the significance of racial dif- 
ferences in the United States is the tacit accept- 
ance of this phantasmic notion of race as the basis 
for establishing research samples (Fried 1964). 


Biological race 


The development of scientific raciological theo- 
ries is mainly a by-product of the development of 
Euro-American biology, although Carl von Linné’s 
correlation of custom and race in his epoch-mak- 
ing taxonomy, Systema naturae, was certainly not 
without both learned and popular precedent. 
Whether the racism that can be discovered in the 
texts of antiquity, in the Babylonian Talmud, and 
in the writings of a few Greeks and many Romans 
deserves to be detached from the underlying ma- 
trix of folklore depends on how much emphasis 
one gives to the distinctive features of post-Gali- 
lean science. In Linné’s classification of human 
varieties (1735), the aboriginal American is reddish 
in color with straight, dense black hair, and so on. 


He is “persevering, content, free,” and he paints 
himself with “skillful red lines.” Europeans are 
“light, active, ingenious” and “covered with tailored 
clothes.” Asians are “severe, haughty, miserly” and 
“covered with loose garments”; while Africans are 
“crafty, lazy, negligent, anointed with oil” and 
“governed by whim” (Count 1950, p. 359). Al- 
though Linné probably regarded these racial traits 
as having some degree of permanency, eighteenth- 
century biologists generally believed that only the 
species level of differentiation reflected true heredi- 
tary fixity. Linné, like others of that period who be- 
lieved in the unitary origin of mankind, was 
obliged to leave the door open for evolution, be- 
cause if all men were descended from Adam, infra- 
species variation had somehow to be explained. 
Moreover, it was at this time that environmental- 
ism, both social and natural, was being enshrined 
in radical bourgeois political programs under the 
influence of Locke's doctrine of the tabula rasa. 
Indeed, one of the central ideological themes of 
the French Revolution was the belief that heredi- 
tary differences among men were subordinate to 
the conditioning influences of education and the 
natural environment. Hence, on the whole, the 
eighteenth-century monogenesists tended to depre- 
cate the power and permanence of racial differ- 
ences. Buffon, for example, whose evolutionist in- 
clinations appear at times to embrace the idea of 
the transformation of species, considered climate 
and diet to be the principal causes of racial varia- 
tion. Like Linné, he correlated cultural and psy- 
chological characteristics with racial differences, 
yet so strong was his environmentalism that he 
believed all such differences would “gradually dis- 
appear . . . if the causes which produced them 
should cease, or if their operation should be varied 
by other circumstances and combinations” (Count 
1950, p. 15). This early version of Lamarckism is 
conspicuous also in the outlook of men like Rous- 
seau and Monboddo, both of whom were convinced 
that the great apes were actually human beings 
whose progress toward civilization had been re- 
tarded by adverse environmental conditions (Rous- 
seau 1775, pp. 22 ff.; Monboddo 1773, pp. 22 ff.). 
Others, such as Blumenbach, one of the most in- 
fluential naturalists of the period, continued to 
support the doctrine of “perfectibility” of the mem- 
bers of nonwhite races. In fact, belief in environ- 
mentalism and perfectibility was so strong that re- 
spectful attention was given to the possibility that 
Negroid physical features were not hereditary. In 
the United States, Samuel Stanhope Smith even 
argued that dark skin color was a phenomenon 
similar to freckles and that white people would 
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become Negroid with sufficient exposure to the sun. 
Smith illustrated the reverse process in the cele- 
brated case of Henry Moss, a Virginia slave who 
appears to have suffered a loss of pigmentation 
after having moved to the North. At a meeting of 
the American Philosophical Society in 1797, Ben- 
jamin Rush argued that the Moss case provided 
proof that black skin color was a disease akin to 
leprosy (Gossett 1963, p. 41). 

A substantial, perhaps dominant, body of scien- 
tific opinion in the eighteenth century was thus 
heavily committed to the belief that racial differ- 
ences were rather evanescent and subject to the 
control of both natural and cultural aspects of 
the environment. It was this negation of racial 
determinism that permitted Turgot, Holbach, 
Helvétius, and Condorcet to attempt social analyses 
which foreshadowed the modern cultural-ecologi- 
cal approach to the understanding of sociocultural 
evolution, But the belief that race was relatively 
unimportant to an understanding of the variety of 
cultures, past and present, was not destined to 
flourish in the succeeding century. 

The equalitarian philosophy of the monogenesists 
was based on faith in the power of the environment 
to modify Hottentots into Englishmen, Indeed, 
equalitarian monogenesists long before Lamarck 
were quite prepared to believe that a specific trans- 
formation from ape to Caucasoid man must have 
taken place as part of the process by which hu- 
manity had emerged from its “state of nature.” A 
necessary but fatal ingredient in these early en- 
vironmentalist theories was a stanch belief in the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics. Lamarck 
merely generalized this point of view to include the 
entire organic universe. His theory of the use and 
disuse of organs was in most fundamental aspects 
perfectly anticipated in the work of Rousseau and 
Monboddo (Lovejoy 1933). Moreover, there was 
no significant disagreement between Darwin and” 
Lamarck on the power of the environment to shape 
the hereditary nature of bioforms. According to 
Darwin, the use and disuse of organs exerted 
direct influence upon the innovations which ar 
subjected to natural selection (Darwin 1859, pp. 
133-137 in 1958 edition). 

Yet Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, Haeckel, Spencer, 
and every other evolutionist of the late nineteenth 
century, as well as almost every major social sci- 
entist from Marx to Morgan, regarded racial dif- 
ferences as essential to the understanding of hu- 
man behavior (cf. Zirkle 1959, pp. 109-111; Rese 
1960, p. 63). Even before them, the polygenesists, 
influenced by the skepticism that led them to re- 
ject the theologians’ idea of “special creation,” 
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tended to regard the races as permanent, species- 
like divisions, with differential hereditary capacities 
for achieving civilization. Voltaire, the influential 
Lord Kames, the English physician Charles White, 
the Frenchman Virrey, and the American Jefferson 
were among those who emphasized inequality of 
the hereditary endowments of the human races 
and the importance of these differences for an un- 
derstanding of sociocultural phenomena (cf. Gos- 
sett 1963, pp. 42-53). Although post-Darwinian 
biologists tended to reaffirm the monogenesist view 
of a unitary origin for all mankind, they drew none 
of the equalitarian conclusions that had charac- 
terized their eighteenth-century predecessors. 
What had happened to turn a doctrine of equal- 
ity, optimism, and perfectibility into chauvinistic, 
imperialistic, competitive, and pessimistic racism? 
One major scientific development of the early part 
of the nineteenth century seems especially signif- 
icant (not to deny that a more fundamental an- 
swer would involve social, as distinct from ideologi- 
cal, innovation). A dawning insight into the true 
dimension of geological time compromised the 
equalitarianism of the evolutionists and brought 
them into direct conflict with the Biblically inspired 
equalitarian monogenesists. Hitherto unimaginably 
prolonged sequences were revealed, giving a com- 
pletely new perspective to the transformation of 
species. Savages could be turned into Englishmen, 
yes, but not overnight, or in a few generations. 
According to the new chronology of progress, Cau- 
casoid man came to be regarded as thousands of 
years “ahead” of the other races, The latter re- 
mained perfectible, but along a time scale which 
effectively removed them from any immediate 
claim to equal sociopolitical treatment. Charac- 
teristics were still acquired and became part of the 
hereditary repertory, but at a painfully slow pace. 
The ideological inertia engendered by concepts of 
racial heritage, racial memory, and racial conscious- 
ness enveloped the social and biological sciences 
and cast a spell over vast domains of Euro- 
American arts and letters. In its most popular ver- 
sion, promulgated principally by the synthesizing 
genius of Herbert Spencer, the social-to-biological 
feedback operated through the mechanisms of nat- 
ural selection and the survival of the fittest: fun- 
damental sociocultural change required equally 
fundamental biological change. Survival in an en- 
vironment of unrestricted competition required in- 
dividualized struggle and the untrammeled exercise 
of the will to achieve power. Hence, political phi- 
losophies such as social Darwinism, the “white 
man’s burden,” and “manifest destiny” all moved 
toward the mass megalomania of German Ary- 


anism and twentieth-century race war and genocide 
(Barzun 1937; Hofstadter 1944; Snyder 1939; 
Gossett 1963). Not to be omitted from this spec- 
tacle is the contribution of the caliper-wielding 
anthropometrists, from Topinard to Lombroso, with 
their obsession for quantifying the precise details of 
physiologically insignificant traits. With slight con- 
sideration of the need for experimental control 
over cultural and physiological variables, minute 
differences, such as in the angles formed by cranial 
and facial bones, were used to help explain socio- 
cultural contrast (Boyd 1958). Against the com- 
bined weight of the bioevolutionary synthesis, the 
passionate identification of science with precise 
measurement, and the problem of reconciling the 
inequalities of imperialism and capitalism with 
Christian principles, few intellectuals were able to 
withstand the appeal of some form of scientific 
racism. 

Adherence to this ill-fated conceit was further 
promoted by an overemphasis, among the great 
cultural evolutionists of the times, upon parallel 
evolution and convergence. The simplistic equation 
of graded physical types with graded cultural types 
was extremely vulnerable to the test of compara- 
tive observation. 

Documentation of the vast diversity of cultural 
forms that occur within as well as between racial 
groups eventually severed racist explanations from 
every vestige of scientific respectability. Much of 
the credit for this achievement rests with Franz 
Boas and the historical particularists and cultural 
relativists who were nurtured under his tutelage. 
Boas and his students insisted that there was no 
causal relationship between race, language, and 
culture (Boas 1887-1936; 1911). Especially dam- 
aging to the racist point of view were the first 
sophisticated linguistic descriptions of present-day 
primitive peoples, whereby it was established that 
variability and complexity of grammar and syntax 
are totally unrelated to degree of technological or 
sociopolitical organization (Sapir 1921). 

The distinctive feature of the modern consensus 
concerning the relationship between race and cul- 
ture is that the rate and direction of culture change 
among the various infraspecies groupings of Homo 
sapiens is not at present significantly affected by 
genetic specialties. It is generally believed that if 
all factors other than race are held constant, sim- 
ilar enculturation experiences will result in similar 
sociocultural repertories. Indeed, if perfect control 
over the enculturative process could be achieved, 
one generation would suffice to equip any two 
Homo sapiens groups with essentially similar rep- 
ertories, regardless of their respective racial phy- 


logenies. Thus, if Hottentot babies were substituted 
at birth for English babies, their average cultural 
performance would probably not differ in any sig- 
nificant fashion from a control group. The evidence 
for this point of view is overwhelming. Social groups 
and individuals drawn from every human “race” 
have shown themselves in countless instances to 
be susceptible to acculturation influences bearing 
upon every aspect of sociocultural behavior. Amer- 
ican Indians brought up in Brazil show no heredi- 
tary resistance to learning African dance rhythms; 
Englishmen reared in China can learn to speak 
flawless Chinese; American Negroes who attend 
conservatories write symphonies in the classical 
European tradition; the Japanese display not the 
slightest hereditary disability in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of Western electronics; Jews brought up in 
Germany have German food preferences, while 
those brought up in Yemen acquire Yemenite 
tastes; under the influence of Western mission- 
aries, the South Sea islanders learned to govern 
their sexual affairs in conformity with strict Pro- 
testant codes; everywhere the children of illiterate 
parents, exposed to the proper set of enculturative 
conditions, acquire within one lifetime the learning 
and lore contributed by hundreds of generations of 
men from all the races of the world. Although it 
is not possible to prove that all large divisions of 
Homo sapiens have equal learning ability for all 
kinds of responses, it is beyond dispute that the 
overwhelming bulk of the response repertory of 
any human breeding population can be learned by 
any other human breeding population. Moreover, 
if average differences in learning ability exist, they 
are demonstrably insufficient to account for the 
major cultural and subcultural contrasts which oc- 
cupy the attention of the social sciences. 

No one familiar with modern ethnography can 
doubt the dominant role of enculturative condition- 
ing in the establishment of the behavioral spe- 
cialties manifested by different human populations. 
No plausible connection has ever been proposed 
between specific human genes and such specialties 
as cross-cousin marriage, bilateral descent, poly- 
andry, divine kingship, monotheism, brideprice, 
private property in land, or thousands of other 
small and large chains of less than universal hu- 
man behavior. On the other hand, the inadequacy 
of racist explanations of sociocultural differences 
and similarities is further underscored by the grow- 
ing success achieved by cultural and ecological ex- 
planations of those phenomena. With the exception 
of a handful of hereditary pathological disabilities, 
there does not exist a single instance of differential 
learning ability between populations which cannot 
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be explained in terms of differential conditioning 
experience. Certainly this is the case wherever 
scores on so-called intelligence tests have been cor- 
related with “racial” groups. Over and over again 
it has been demonstrated that such scores reflect, 
for each individual, the number of years of school- 
ing, the quality of his academic training, his specific 
training for the test situation, his nuclear and 
extended family milieu, and an abundance of 
other nongenetic conditioning parameters (Kline- 
berg 1935; 1951; 1963; Comas 1961; Brown 1960; 
Dreger & Miller 1960). As long as average perfor- 
mance differences are demonstrably embedded in 
conditioning parameters for which plausible link- 
ing hypotheses exist, emphasis upon genetic fac- 
tors, especially those not significantly related to 
the behavior traits in question, exposes social sci- 
ence to every sort of occult mystification through 
the multiplication of superfluous hypotheses. 

It should be carefully noted that the consensus 
by which racist explanations in the social sciences 
have been deprived of all claim to scientific re- 
spectability does not diminish the importance of 
further research concerning the essentially “crea- 
tive” relation between biological and cultural traits. 
Such considerations are obviously required for an 
understanding of the evolution of the human con- 
dition, both during the hominoid—hominid transi- 
tion and during the periods of species changes 
among the early hominids. Moreover, it is well 
known that human breeding populations exhibit 
genetic specialties, such as achondroplasia, myopia, 
and diabetes, whose frequencies are affected by 
cultural factors. Certainly, the rejection of racism 
should not obscure the possibility that differential 
reproductive and survival rates account for some 
cultural differences. None of these relationships, 
however, need run counter to the assumption that 
learning ability in its widest sense, as encultura- 
tion potential, is equal among all Homo sapiens. 
On the contrary, we may continue to assume that 
selection for behavioral plasticity, for freedom from 
gene-specific behavior, for high-order generalized 
learning receptivity, has been the most important 
source of biological control over the direction of 
hominid evolution during the last million and a 
half years (Dobzhansky & Montagu 1947; Hockett 
& Ascher 1964). 

Marvin Harris 
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1, WORLD PERSPECTIVES 
1. SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


I 
WORLD PERSPECTIVES 


The term “race relations” refers to those forms 
of behavior which arise from the contacts and re- 
sulting interaction of people with varied physical 
and cultural characteristics. As defined by Robert 
E. Park (1939), the concept refers to all relation- 
ships which are capable of producing race con- 
flict and race consciousness and which determine 
the relative status of groups in the community. 

It should be noted that differences in physical 
and genetic traits are important in contributing 
to the observed ecological, economic, social, and 
political relationships which constitute the subject 
matter of race relations. However, since contacts 
among people of diverse racial origins have usually 
involved groups with markedly variant tech- 
nologies, patterns of social organization, political 
systems, and religious beliefs and values, the bio- 
logical aspect of race has usually been interpreted 
as reinforcing these other differences rather than 
as a primary, independent factor in the observed 
behavior. Expressed in other terms, the association 
of people belonging to different racial groups also 
involves the association of groups with different 
cultural characteristics. 

Related concepts. A distinction should be made 
between the usage of the term “race relations,” 
which refers to the social processes and social 
structures arising from the contacts of different 
racial groups, and other related usages. The term 
is variously employed to cover forms of intergroup, 
interethnic, and majority-minority relationships. 
In these latter usages, race may or may not be a 
significant variable in the behavior under question. 
In general, these cognate concepts, though often 
used synonymously with that of race relations, en- 
compass other forms of behavior as well. 

In the United States since World War m, the 
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concept “intergroup relations” has been employed 
widely to cover forms of organized group relations 
involving tensions, conflict, and group adjustments. 
These include, in addition to Negro—white relation- 
ships, the interaction of religious groups and of 
organizations representing different economic 
strata. The major analytical focus in this area of 
study is upon such social-psychological phenomena 
as prejudice, discrimination, power relations, 
leadership roles and strategies, and the impact 
these make upon group relations and community 
change. 

Although the concept “ethnic relations” is often 
employed to cover what traditionally is studied as 
race relations, it is not limited to analyses involving 
people with different racial characteristics. Ethnic 
groups are separated from others among whom 
they live by distinctive characteristics which pro- 
vide a consciousness of difference [see ETHNIC 
Groups]. Besides race, the differentiating features 
may be religion, language, nationality, or some 
combination of these, which provide the ethnic 
group with a strong in-group feeling. In parts of 
Canada, for example, conflict and acutely self- 
conscious behavior characterize the relationship 
between the English-speaking and French-speaking 
communities, whose people are of the same racial 
origin but vary in language, religion, national 
origin, and traditional behavior. 

Minorities are ethnic or racial groups that oc- 
cupy subordinate positions in the communities 
where they reside [see Minorities]. In addition to 
segregation from other members of the community 
because of some racial, social, or cultural charac- 
teristic, they often suffer severe political restric- 
tions, Their status is characterized by accommoda- 
tion. The rearrangement of political boundaries so 
that people with different cultural traits are brought 
within a common national state is one source of 
the origin of minority groups. The realignment of 
national boundaries in the Balkan states following 
World War 1 is a classic instance of this process. 
In more recent times, following the end of British 
colonial rule in India, the emergence, owing to 
religious differences, of India and Pakistan as sepa- 
rate states—the former predominantly Hindu and 
the latter Muslim—has witnessed the continued 
presence of Muslim minorities in India and Hindu 
minorities in Pakistan. 

While these related terms can refer to behavior 
which is shaped by a wide variety of group char- 
acteristics, they are sometimes used to describe 
and analyze phenomena in which race does play 
an important part. In the United States, for ex- 
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ample, the relations of Negroes and whites are 
conceptualized variously as intergroup, interethnic, 
and majority—minority relations. 


European colonization’ 

If we leave aside the early migrations of primi- 
tive peoples, the era of race relations can be said 
to have begun with the overseas expansion of the 
major European powers from the fifteenth century 
onward. Over the following centuries England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal colonized the Amer- 
icas and, with the addition of Dutch and Scottish 
traders, the Far East. The early settlement of the 
Dutch in South Africa was followed in the nine- 
teenth century by the division of the African 
continent among the major European powers. 

Economic expansion was the primary, but not 
exclusive, motive for the establishment of foreign 
settlements and for other contacts of Europeans 
with indigenous peoples in various parts of the 
world, Following the industrial revolution it was 
the need for raw materials and markets which led 
to the exploitation of non-European labor in dif- 
ferent parts of the world and to the forms of social 
and political control which characterized the rela- 
tions of European and non-European peoples. 

E. Franklin Frazier (1957) distinguished three 
major types of racial and cultural frontiers created 
by this overseas expansion of European civiliza- 
tion: (1) those in which Europeans founded rather 
substantial permanent settlements (the United 
States, Latin America—including Mexico, Central 
America, South America, the West Indies and the 
Guianas—South Africa, Australia, and New Zea- 
land); (2) the tropical dependencies, where Euro- 
peans were unable to form permanent settlements 
on a substantial scale (Africa south of the Sahara, 
southeast Asia, and the Pacific islands of Polynesia, 
Micronesia, and Melanesia); (3) the older civiliza- 
tions of Asia (China and Japan), which constitute 
a relatively recent frontier. The relationships of 
Europeans with non-European peoples varied ac- 
cording to the type of frontier. Philip Mason (1954) 
enumerated three factors as having an important 
influence upon the race relations pattern which 
developed in each area: the type of climate and 
territory, the level of the dominated race’s civiliza- 
tion, and the attitude of the colonial power. 

In the United States, where climate was pro- 
pitious for white settlement, two very distinctive 
patterns developed as a result of variations in a 
complex of factors—land and climate, type of pro- 
duction, and labor requirements. In the northern 
section of the country, climate, soil type, and rain- 


fall led to the development of small farm units, 
fishing, and small industries, the labor require- 
ments of which could be met by family members 
or free workers. In the South, however, the climate 
and terrain favored the production of staple crops 
and a system of plantation agriculture, for which a 
more abundant supply of cheap labor was neces- 
sary. After unsuccessful attempts to enslave the 
native Indians and to use indentured workers, the 
labor problem was solved by importing several mil- 
lion Africans as slaves over a period of two cen- 
turies. The status of Negroes as slaves throughout 
this period and their continued residence in the 
South following emancipation help to explain why 
race relations in the United States have tradi- 
tionally been regarded as a “southern problem.” 

A pattern similar to that noted in the American 
South may be observed in other parts of the world 
where plantation agriculture developed—Jamaica, 
Brazil, and Java, to name only a few areas, as well 
as in South Africa, where mining also became an 
important industry, These areas lie in the tropics 
or subtropics, where climate is not conducive to 
the heavy settlement of whites and therefore pre- 
cludes the employment of free white labor on an 
extensive scale. The need to assure a stable labor 
supply resulted in the exploitation of native people 
through low wages, forced labor, or enslavement. 
In Latin America and the West Indies, as in the 
United States, slave labor was brought from Africa. 
After the abolition of slavery in the Western world 
in the nineteenth century, cheap labor was brought 
from India and China, and the exploitation of na- 
tive workers was continued. Negroes in the United 
States continued to be exploited as farm tenants 
by their white landlords. 

Variation in colonial policies. The variation in 
approach to race relations by the European powers 
may be represented here by the dissimilar attitudes 
and practices of the English and Portuguese toward 
native peoples in the Americas, and by the con- 
trasting patterns of the French and Portuguese, on 
the one hand, and the English and Dutch, on the 
other, in Africa. 

In the English colonies in the United States, 
the establishment of permanent settlements fa- 
vored the importation of white women in substan- 
tial numbers. The colonists did not intermarry with 
the Indians and were socially distant from both 
Indians and Negroes. Although moral conflict was 
engendered by the effort to reconcile the tenets of 
Protestantism with slave holding, as slavery be- 
came institutionalized in response to increasing 
labor demands, it was rationalized and justified 
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by ideologies based upon the conception that the 
blacks were inferior. The argument most frequently 
made was that since black men were biologically 
inferior, slavery was a natural state that was of 
value to slaves and masters alike; the conception 
that the institution was ordained by God was often 
added. Following the emancipation of the slaves, 
social distance between the races was maintained 
by a variety of devices. Thus, in the South there 
developed a caste-like system which was supported 
by legislation and state constitutions; Negroes not 
only were regarded as socially unequal but also 
became the victims of economic and political dis- 
crimination. 

The pattern of relations which developed in 
Brazil is in contrast with that of the United States. 
The Portuguese, although holding Negroes as 
slaves until 1888, manifested a different attitude 
toward both Negroes and the native Indians 
(Freyre 1933; Pierson 1942). As Roman Catholics, 
they proselytized to convert both slaves and Indians 
to their religion, intermarried with them, and, fol- 
lowing the emancipation, recognized the poten- 
tiality of members of these other racial groups to 
assume important positions as Brazilians. Brazilian 
society today is characterized by a marked absence 
of prejudice and discrimination based upon color 
and thus has no race problem of the type found in 
the United States. 

The colonial policy of France and Portugal with 
regard to their African territories was one of even- 
tual assimilation. Whenever educational and eco- 
nomic achievement justified it, Africans in the 
French and Portuguese colonies could expect to 
transfer from the status of subjects to that of 
citizens and to be governed by the laws of the 
metropolitan community rather than by the cus- 
tomary sanctions of local councils. In general, there 
was never any serious consideration of independent 
status for the colonies of these countries; it was 
expected that in time they would become a part 
of Greater France or Greater Portugal. 

The English approach did not contemplate the 
evolution of African subjects, or those of the south- 
east Asia territories, to the status of citizens of the 
mother country. In contrast with the policies of 
France and Portugal, the long-range English ob- 
jective was the independence of colonies as they 
became ready for self-government. In most English 
colonies the practice of indirect rule was followed. 
Parallel institutions were developed for the gov- 
emance of Englishmen and native subjects, and 
native Africans were governed by their own insti- 
tutions, with native rulers accountable to repre- 
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sentatives of the English government. Under such 
an arrangement, there was little social mixing, and 
discrimination in wage payments to native laborers 
and free white laborers was practiced. 

The extreme expression of separation of colo- 
nists and natives occurred in South Africa, where, 
during the early history of the colony, the Dutch 
Afrikaners, with the encouragement and sanction 
of the Dutch Reformed church, developed a policy 
of rigid segregation of the native Hottentots and 
Bantus. Later, the East Indians who came to the 
area and the Cape Coloured people—a hybrid 
population resulting from the mixture of Afrikaners 
and natives—were also subjected to social and 
moral isolation. The segregation of colonists and 
natives is expressed in residential patterns; under 
the present-day policy of apartheid, native peoples 
are forced to live in designated compounds, apart 
from the descendants of the European settlers. 
Even in the large urban areas such as Durban 
(Kuper et al. 1958), the areas where non-Euro- 
peans may live are delimited. The English in South 
Africa have accommodated their policies to accord 
with those of the politically dominant Dutch party, 
especially with regard to segregation in social life. 
The English approach, however, is tempered by the 
humanitarian approach of missionaries and the 
more cosmopolitan views of the English in general, 
so that it is less restrictive than that of the Afri- 
kaners in the provision of education and welfare 
services. 

The approaches described as characteristic of 
the French and Portuguese, and those of the Eng- 
lish and Dutch, must be taken as ideal descriptions. 
In reality, some variation in practice existed among 
each of these powers from one colony to another. 
The French in Algeria, for example, prior to the 
independence of that country, departed to a con- 
siderable extent from the assimilationist doctrine, 
owing mainly to the presence of large numbers 
of Muslims in the Algerian population. The English 
in Kenya, it should be observed, were much less 
restrictive toward the natives than they were in 
South Africa. 


Patterns of contact 

In those parts of the world where Europeans 
settled or had extensive contacts with native peo- 
ples, a number of fairly uniform patterns and 
changes may be observed. One of these is demo- 
graphic. The presence of Europeans exposed na- 
tives to a large number of infectious diseases to 
which they had little or no immunity, such as 
tuberculosis, syphilis, smallpox, and measles. 
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Heavy losses of population from these diseases oc- 
curred among the native Indians of the Americas 
and the West Indies, the Maoris of New Zealand, 
and native populations in Australia and other 
countries. 

After the native population acquired some im- 
munity and public health measures and medical 
care had been improved, population decline was 
arrested by the lowering of mortality rates. There 
followed a period of sharp population increase as 
birth rates remained constant or increased and 
mortality continued to be reduced. The Indian 
population of the United States (now a little over 
half a million, according to the 1960 census) has, 
after suffering heavy losses from disease and war- 
fare, increased to a point approximating the esti- 
mated number during the pre-Columbian period 
(Carr-Saunders 1936, p. 300; compare Palmer 
1948, p. 261), Among the Maori and other natives 
of New Zealand and Australia the same tendencies 
are observed (Price 1950, chapters 8 and 9; com- 
pare Carr-Saunders 1936, p. 296). Where native 
populations have increased, there is often a strug- 
gle on their part, especially in plantation areas, 
for an adequate food supply. Pre-emption of much 
of the best land by Europeans has resulted in food 
shortages and an acute struggle for existence. 

Although disease was a primary contributor to 
the decimation of population among native peo- 
ples during the early period of their contacts with 
whites, it was not the only cause of population 
decline; the introduction of firearms also played 
a part. In some instances, as in encounters with 
Indian tribes of the Americas, the Tasmanians, 
the Hottentots of South Africa, and numerous other 
groups, the European settlers used firearms to in- 
flict severe losses upon the natives before con- 
quering them. Firearms, moreover, made warfare 
among native groups more destructive and contri- 
buted to the more extensive killing of wild animals, 
an important source of food. The suffering experi- 
enced by the Plains Indians of the United States 
as a result of the virtual elimination of the buffalo 
illustrates the point. 

A second observed phenomenon growing out of 
the contacts of Europeans and native peoples is 
the formation of mixed-blood, or hybrid, popula- 
tions. Wherever the races have met, miscegena- 
tion has occurred and new population types and 
culture groups have been formed. A classic in- 
stance of race mixing has occurred in Hawaii, 
where, over time, the native Hawaiians of Poly- 
nesian extraction, Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese, 
Puerto Ricans, Filipinos, Koreans, Negroes, and 
other Caucasian and Oriental people have inter- 


married or otherwise mixed to produce new popula- 
tion types (Adams 1937; Lind 1938). 

Race mixture has produced people who are mar- 
ginal in both their physical and cultural charac- 
teristics—hence the term “half-caste” (Dover 
1939). On the southeast Asian and Pacific frontiers 
the mixture has resulted in various Eurasian 
groups; in South Africa the Cape Coloured are the 
product of the admixture of the Dutch Boers and 
native Hottentots; in Latin America the union of 
the Spanish and the Portuguese with the Indians 
of the South American mainland resulted in the 
mestizos; and in the United States the mulatto 
population is the product of the mixture of white 
Americans and Negro slaves, These marginal popu- 
lations not only are physically different from the 
parent populations but they also live in two cul- 
tural worlds. They are not fully accepted by the 
Europeans, and they, in turn, do not fully identify 
with the natives. Their intermediate position in the 
social structure makes them extremely self-con- 
scious (Stonequist 1937). 

The argument that these marginal people are 
biologically superior to natives (Reuter 1918) has 
been rejected, not only because it runs counter to 
genetic findings but also because it can be shown 
that the alleged superiority of these groups over 
indigenous populations results from greater access 
to available opportunities and social contacts 
(Wirth & Goldhamer 1944, p. 335). In the United 
States, for example, many of the mulattoes became 
free persons, chiefly through manumission, prior to 
the general emancipation of the slaves in 1863; 
thus they were able to become literate, purchase 
property, and develop stable families. With the 
formation of Negro communities following the 
emancipation, the mulatto was able to occupy 
leadership roles in politics and the professions. 
Since the large-scale urbanization of the Negro 
population and the resulting broadened opportu- 
nities for education, the mulatto no longer enjoys a 
virtual monopoly over status positions in the Negro 
community (Edwards 1959). 

A third outgrowth of the contacts of Europeans 
and native peoples is the modification of the social 
organization of the latter. In general, the Euro- 
peans’ superiority in technology and scientific 
knowledge resulted in new methods of cultivation 
and work relationships which served to change the 
prevailing pattern of most native groups. In those 
areas where industrialization has developed and a 
wage system of payment is used, the communal 
relationships and close kinship ties of native peo- 
ple built around agriculture have been undermined 
(Wilson 1936). 
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European values and ideologies have had an im- 
pact on the social relationships of native people 
and have produced considerable conflict and alien- 
ation. In the diffusion of such values, the mission- 
aries, who lived in intimate relationship with the 
natives, played a significant role. Their teaching 
of Christianity to native groups introduced an ethic 
of individualism which disoriented converts from 
customary communal ties and often produced in- 
tratribal conflicts by challenging the moral basis 
upon which tribal life rested (Schapera 1940). 
The provision of welfare services often served a 
similar end. The mission schools made many stu- 
dents disenchanted with native life, and the in- 
troduction of modern scientific health practices 
and beliefs seriously challenged native magic and 
witchcraft. 

Some students have abstracted from the history 
of race relations a sequence of changes which 
occurs from the time of initial contact until as- 
similation or some form of accommodation is 
reached. Park (1926), for example, in his “race 
relations cycle” theory, refers to the following pat- 
tern which he thought progressive and irreversible: 
initial contact, competition, accommodation, and 
eventual assimilation or amalgamation. It should 
be noted, however, that although most students 
recognize that uniformities and similarities do 
exist, there is nonetheless a disposition to question 
attempts to develop a patterned sequence which 
applies to all situations in which different racial 
and cultural groups have associated (Berry 1951). 


Contemporary problems 

Contemporary interest in race relations centers 
on developments since the end of World War 1, 
particularly on events in Africa and in the United 
States, The concern with race relations today, how- 
ever, is universalistic and transcends local areas 
and the particularism of the people involved. The 
United Nations, founded in 1946 as an instru- 
ment of international cooperation and peace, is 
dedicated to the principles of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples. These principles nur- 
tured the rising tide of anticolonialism and nation- 
alism which, during the following two decades, 
resulted in the emergence of many new nations in 
Africa and the Near East; 32 of these emergent 
nations are in Africa south of the Sahara. 

The new relationships between the white people 
of the former colonial powers and the colored peo- 
ple of the new nations are, of course, matters of 
race relations as well as of world economics, poli- 
tics, and geography. 

The transformation from former colonial ter- 
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ritories to nation-states has produced changes in 
the social structures of the new states, although 
not everywhere in the same fashion. There has 
developed, moreover, a sense of power and na- 
tional identity as black men serve as heads of state 
and succeed to important positions formerly oc- 
cupied by representatives of the colonial powers. 
This sense of power and identity is expressed in a 
highly self-conscious literature which began as an 
expression of protest against colonial rule. A fore- 
most aspect of this literature is an emphasis upon 
the concept “Negritude,” which was developed ini- 
tially and most fully by the writers of French West 
Africa. “The theory of Negritude,” Balandier (1956, 
p. 150) points out, “appears as an exaltation of 
African-Negro specificity, as a kind of highly 
elaborated counter-racism.” 

South Africa. While most of the countries of 
west and east Africa have become independent, 
events have moved in an opposite direction for 
native peoples of South Africa, In the Republic of 
South Africa, the policy of apartheid was estab- 
lished in 1948 by the Nationalist party, which is 
devoted to the doctrine of white supremacy and 
which has been in power continuously. Apartheid, 
in essence, has the objective of maintaining the 
domination of three million whites over eleven 
million natives through physical separation of the 
races, both in residential areas and in places of 
public accommodation. 

In 1959, the apartheid policy was extended by 
the passage of the Bantu Self-Governing Act. On 
the theory that each group could develop to its 
fullest capacity in its own homeland and that the 
Bantus were not a homogeneous people, eight re- 
serves, or Bantustans, were established as home- 
lands for the natives. Three million native Africans 
who lived in urban communities, some of whom 
were three generations removed from native life, 
were no longer regarded as permanent residents 
of such areas. They were, rather, to be considered 
as belonging to Bantu areas and would be inter- 
changeable with residents of the Bantustans as the 
labor market required. 

Although the restrictive character of life in 
South Africa is rationalized in terms of “separate 
development” and “peaceful coexistence” of the 
races, its results have severely penalized the non- 
white groups through land limitations, restrictions 
on freedom of movement, and differential voting 
privileges and expenditures for education, health, 
and other welfare measures. Although apartheid 
has been criticized within the republic by the Na- 
tional Union of South African Students, the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, the Women’s 
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Defense of the Constitutional League (the Black 
Sash), and the Christian church (excluding the 
Dutch Reformed church), it has been rigorously 
enforced. There have been some riots by natives 
in protest against this regime, but so far such ef- 
forts have resulted only in heavy losses of life. To 
many observers, South Africa is a police state 
(Bunting 1964), 

Racial conditions in South Africa are so much 
at variance with the movement toward freedom 
and independence of subject peoples throughout 
the world that they have become the object of 
world discussion and reaction. Discussion of the 
problems has been carried on in the United Na- 
tions almost continuously since 1946, when the 
Indian government protested the treatment of In- 
dians in the Union under the Asiatic Land Tenure 
Act and the reprisals which followed their passive 
resistance campaigns, The question of South 
Africa’s mandate over South-West Africa also came 
before the United Nations in 1946, and it has been 
a matter of continuous concern since 1948, when 
apartheid policies were introduced into the terri- 
tory by the Nationalist government. In 1960 Li- 
beria and Ethiopia petitioned the International 
Court of Justice, asking the court to find that South 
Africa had violated its obligation in administration 
of the South-West African territory and requesting 
that an order be entered to have discriminatory 
practices cease, In 1966 the court ruled that it 
had no jurisdiction in the matter. This decision 
was unexpected, in view of the careful legal prep- 
aration that had gone into the petition, which 
was supported by the United States. 

United States. In the United States much prog- 
ress has been made since the end of World War 1 
in improving the position of racial minorities, Al- 
though the spotlight has been on the status of 
Negro-Americans, who constitute the largest and 
the most active group working for change, Mexi- 
can-Americans, American Indians, and Orientals 
have also benefited from antidiscriminatory legis- 
lation. 

In the 1880s and 1890s, segregation became 
legalized in the South through the passage of vari- 
ous “Jim Crow” laws and changes in state con- 
Stitutions which were subsequently upheld by 
Supreme Court decisions; for example, in the 
precedent-setting case of Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) 
the Court held that state laws requiring racial 
Segregation were constitutional so long as “sepa- 
rate but equal” facilities were provided. Separate 
institutions were operated for the two major racial 
groups, separate facilities were maintained in 


places of public accommodation, racial intermar- 
riage was forbidden, and the right of suffrage was 
effectively nullified through legislation and prac- 
tice. Thus the rights guaranteed Negroes through 
passage of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments to the constitution in the period be- 
tween 1865 and 1870 were undermined. Further- 
more, in the northern cities, to which Negroes 
migrated in large numbers during World War 1 
and immediately thereafter, large Negro ghettos 
were formed as a result of discriminatory practices 
in housing and employment. While segregation in 
the southern states was based upon both Jaw and 
custom, in the North de facto segregation resulted 
from discriminatory actions of groups and indi- 
viduals. 

In the 1930s the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People initiated a series 
of court cases asking that facilities for Negroes be 
made equal to those provided whites in those states 
maintaining separate institutions for the two 
groups. These cases met with some success in 
terms of improving specific segregated facilities. 
However, in the 1940s the “separate but equal” 
theory was rejected by Negro leaders (and grad- 
ually by the courts), on the ground that, in prac- 
tice, segregated facilities never actually provide 
equal conditions and opportunities. Petitions were 
entered for Negro plaintiffs on the theory that ex- 
clusion from publicly operated institutions and 
facilities on account of race is a denial of the 
citizenship rights that had been guaranteed by the 
fourteenth amendment to the constitution. In 
1954, in the case of Brown v. Board of Education 
of Topeka (347 U.S, 483), the Supreme Court 
held that admission to institutions of public edu- 
cation could not be denied on account of race and 
ordered those states maintaining separate educa- 
tional systems to proceed with “all deliberate 
speed” to desegregate them. This decision was 2 
landmark in the American Negro’s struggle for 
equality; in effect, it nullified the position taken in 
Plessy v. Ferguson and provided the precedent for 
public policy in many areas other than education. 

By court decisions and executive orders, the pub- 
lic policy of the United States has outlawed segre- 
gation in interstate travel on common carriers, the 
armed forces, public educational institutions, and 
places of public accommodation. The Negro’s right 
to participate in the formerly “all-white” primary 
elections in the southern states was affirmed in 
1944. Although these court decisions and orders 
have created new norms, they have not eliminated 
the fundamental disabilities from which the 
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masses of Negroes suffer. Counterdevices such as 
intimidation and violence are still effectively em- 
ployed to deny many citizenship rights to Negroes. 

In what has been termed the “Negro Revolution,” 
Negroes have provided most of the effective lead- 
ership. The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the leading Negro or- 
ganization in the struggle for Negro civil rights 
over the past half century, was at first joined by 
such newly formed groups as the Congress of 
Racial Equality, the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, and the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee. Although predominantly Negro 
in composition, these groups had white member- 
ship and were the beneficiaries of financial support 
from the white community. A corps of young 
Negro leaders emerged, the most celebrated of 
whom was the Reverend Martin Luther King—a 
Baptist minister and leader of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, who won the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1964, The principle of nonviolent 
resistance espoused by Dr. King, and by the Negro 
movement in general, owed much to the teachings 
of Mohandas Gandhi. From 1958, nonviolent dem- 
onstrations were held in numerous American cities 
by various groups for the purpose of presenting 
the enemy with a moral confrontation over the 
injustices suffered by Negroes. These demonstra- 
tions resulted in imprisonment for thousands of 
Negroes and their white allies and captured the 
attention of the nation. 

So long as the civil rights movement was focused 
upon the elimination of racial discrimination in 
public accommodations and differential participa- 
tion in programs supported by government funds, 
the organizations spearheading the movement were 
highly unified. This was expressed through fre- 
quent meetings of the Civil Rights Leadership Con- 
ference in which heads of the major organizations 
participated. Judicial proceedings and direct action, 
moreover, were appropriate techniques for the 
achievement of the stated objectives, and there 
was a consensus regarding their use. This period 
of unity can be said to have lasted at least through 
1963, and perhaps through 1964. 

As greater attention became focused on the 
elimination of discrimination in housing and em- 
ployment and the further implementation of school 
desegregation and voting rights, the movement lost 
some of its former cohesiveness, and new ide- 
ologies and tactics began to be advocated by some 
of the groups. The doctrine of “black power” was 
advanced by the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee and supported by the Congress of 
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Racial Equality. This doctrine called for a mobiliza- 
tion of the economic and political power of the 
Negro community as solutions to the Negro’s 
problems and as a way of providing a sense of 
racial identity and self-respect, It repudiated the 
idea that white support of and inclusion as mem- 
bers of Negro organizations were essential to suc- 
cess and viewed past alliances with whites as hav- 
ing contributed to the Negro’s present status. 
Although the doctrine did not repudiate nonvio- 
lence as a technique, it asserted that violence was 
justified in some situations, 

In 1967 the foremost exponent of “black power” 
was Stokely Carmichael, a young Negro college 
graduate and the leader of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. Carmichael pointed to 
the employment of Negroes as soldiers in the Viet- 
nam war as further evidence of the general mal- 
treatment of Negroes by the “white establishment”: 
while Negroes suffered discrimination at home, 
they were being used in disproportionate numbers 
in a war in which they could have no interest. 

This more militant position of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee and the Congress 
of Racial Equality was rejected by the NAACP and 
the Urban League, the older and larger Negro 
civil rights organizations, which, throughout their 
history, have been allied with liberal elements of 
the white community. For these groups, “black 
power” was a racist and separatist doctrine. They 
regarded it as an unworkable principle that was 
not calculated to further the cause of Negro rights. 
The doctrine also ran counter to the nonviolent 
ideology of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, the other major civil rights organization. 

In addition to impairing the unity of the civil 
rights organizations, the “black power” doctrine 
had resulted, by 1967, in a reduction of the fi- 
nancial support furnished the civil rights move- 
ment by whites, with the heaviest losses experi- 
enced by the more militant groups. The doctrine, 
moreover, had provided the rationale for open re- 
sistance by reactionary whites in what was de- 
scribed at the time as the “white backlash.” This 
upsurge of white prejudice as a counterforce to 
Negro militancy was believed to have contributed 
to the success of reactionary politicians in the elec- 
tions of 1966. 

The federal government has played a significant 
role in advancing the cause of Negro rights, not 
only through court decisions and executive orders 
but also through legislation, In 1957 Congress 
passed the first civil rights legislation since 1875; 
this act, among other things, established the Civil 
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Rights Commission to investigate and make recom- 
mendations on racial conditions. This was followed 
by the civil rights laws of 1960 and 1964. The 
1964 act, which is the broadest in its coverage, has 
titles referring to voting rights, public accommoda- 
tions, public facilities, public education, and em- 
ployment opportunities. Among the sanctions it 
authorizes, upon the finding of discriminatory con- 
duct, is the withholding from state and local dis- 
tricts of funds for federally assisted programs. Its 
provisions on voting have been reinforced and ex- 
panded by the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

The efforts of both Negro groups and the federal 
government have been affected by world conditions 
and world opinion, as well as by the internal 
changes affecting minorities. The position of the 
Negro in the United States is obviously inconsistent 
with the ideologies of freedom and equality which 
characterize the postwar world. Furthermore, it is 
embarrassing to the United States government to 
participate in United Nations discussions and ac- 
tions on colonial and minority group problems as 
long as discrimination is practiced within its own 
boundaries. Since the United Nations now includes 
a large number of representatives of colored peo- 
ples, the United States has become increasingly 
sensitive to their opinions of its racial problems. 
The riots occurring in American cities are known 
in all parts of the world and are used for propa- 
ganda purposes in the cold war. 

Great Britain. Although the major interest in 
race relations today is in Africa and the United 
States, some attention is directed to the course of 
race relations in Britain, where, in the postwar 
years, large numbers of East Indians, Pakistanis, 
and West Indians have settled in English cities. 
With the increasing density of these groups, prej- 
udice and discrimination have been practiced 
against them, and riots have occurred (Glass 
1960). The reaction of the English toward these 
newcomers is not greatly different from that mani- 
fested by whites to the migration of Negroes to 
northern cities in the United States at the end of 
World War 1, and the British government has been 
forced to pass legislation limiting the number and 
type of Commonwealth immigrants. 


Race relations in the modern world are based 
upon color as well as upon social and cultural dif- 
ferences. The actions of former colonial peoples in 
the Near East and Middle East can be interpreted 
as a revolt of “colored” people against white domi- 
nation. In a similar sense, the conflict between the 
Chinese communists and the Western powers in- 
volves color differences between the antagonists as 


well as variations in ideology. The Asian—African 
conferences, the first of which was held at Ban- 
dung, Indonesia, in 1955, have brought together 
a wide variety of people who share a common 
consciousness of being different in color from their 
former rulers. Thus the question of race relations 
has become increasingly international, and it is no 
longer possible for governments to claim that their 
racial problems are of purely domestic concern. 


G. FRANKLIN Epwarps 


[Directly related are the entries ASSIMILATION; CON- 
STITUTIONAL LAW, article on CIVIL RIGHTS; MINORI- 
TIES; PREJUDICE; SEGREGATION. Other relevant 
material may be found in CoLONtIALIsM; RACE; 
SLAVERY; and in the biographies of DuBois; FANON; 
FRAZIER; PARK.] 
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n 
SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


“The problem of the Twentieth Century,” wrote 
W. E. B. DuBois prophetically in 1903, “is the 
problem of the color line.” And, to be sure, together 
with related concerns it is the problem of the 
twentieth century. In an era of rising expectations, 
“the color line” is often the salient common ele- 
ment underlying a diversity of other major con- 
cerns—from colonialism to poverty and war. 

Important as it is, however, social scientists 
typically view race relations (the social interactions 
between any two or more socially or biologically 
defined “races”) as merely a particularly potent 
special case of intergroup relations (the social 
interactions between any two or more identifiable 
groups). Concepts and principles which are help- 
ful in understanding relations between racial 
groups should be of value in understanding inter- 
group relations in general. Indeed, scientists find 
this contention repeatedly borne out as the study of 
these phenomena progresses. 

Broadly speaking, all intergroup relations are 
conditioned by four interrelated classes of factors: 
historical, sociocultural, individual, and situational 
(adapted from Allport 1954). The first set relates 
to the unique history of the groups and especially 
the history of the direct contact between the groups. 
Thus, no one can fully appreciate the highly pat- 
terned “group relations” of the Republic of South 
Africa without a thorough grounding in the pe- 
culiar and complex history of the relations between 
the Africans, Afrikaners, Coloureds, English, and 
Indians who inhabit that troubled land. 

The second general class of variables relates to 
the sociocultural setting of the intergroup con- 
tact. Here a myriad of cultural, economic, political, 
demographic, and ecological factors come into play. 
Often these variables can predict at a gross level 
the status and change in group relations over dif- 
ferent geographical areas; for example, in the 
southern United States, a variety of indexes of 
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Negro-white conflict and harmony—from lynching 
to the desegregation of public facilities—can be 
reliably predicted from county to county by the 
use of such demographic variables as the percent- 
ages of Negro and urban residents in an area 
(Pettigrew & Cramer 1959). 

Individual factors constitute a third broad cate- 
gory. Deep-seated personality dispositions toward 
outgroup prejudice, as documented by the research 
on authoritarianism (Adorno et al. 1950), are im- 
portant considerations. But so, too, are less deeply 
rooted personality needs to conform and gain social 
approval, needs which also lead to outgroup rejec- 
tion when it is the ingroup sanctioned “thing to 
do.” Likewise, individual phenomenology must be 
considered, for intergroup behavior is often de- 
termined less by objective realities than by the per- 
ceptions of these realities. Such perceptions can be 
shaped by political ideologies and “racial” myths or 
merely by the individual's need to perceive the 
situation selectively. 

The final category—the face-to-face intergroup 
situation—provides the vital structure connecting 
these various levels. It is here that the historical, 
sociocultural, and individual factors come to a 
focus and, conditioned by the particular character- 
istics of the situation, produce intergroup relations 
as such. Hence, this article concentrates on an 
analysis of the intergroup situation. 


Intergroup contact 


A fundamental issue of intergroup and race rela- 
tions concerns the effects of contact. Some writers 
maintain that increased contact between groups of 
markedly different values and origins will lead only 
to heightened conflict; others hold that increased 
contact between such groups will decrease preju- 
dice and fear and lead to greater intergroup har- 
mony. Social science evidence supports neither 
extreme. Increased interaction, whether of indi- 
viduals or groups, intensifies and magnifies the 
processes already underway. Hence, more inter- 
group contact can result in either greater prejudice 
and rejection or greater respect and acceptance, 
depending upon the situation in which it occurs. 
The basic task, then, is to specify the situational 
conditions under which contact leads to distrust 
and those under which it leads to trust. 

Gordon Allport (1954), in his review of the rele- 
vant research, concluded that four characteristics 
of the contact situation are of the utmost impor- 
tance, Prejudice and conflict are lessened when the 
two groups possess equal status, seek common 
goals, are cooperatively dependent upon each other, 
and interact with the positive support of authori- 


ties, law, or custom. Instances throughout the 
world of intergroup conflict where these situational 
conditions are not met come readily to mind: caste 
contact in India, Greek-Turkish contact on Cyprus, 
racial contact in South Africa. But more solid evi- 
dence must come from controlled research. And 
opportunities for this research abound in a nation 
such as the United States where intergroup pat- 
terns are undergoing extensive alterations. 

Research evidence. Thus, Allport’s contact prin- 
ciples can be seen in operation in a series of studies 
of newly desegregated situations. Ira N. Brophy 
(1945) found that white American merchant sea- 
men tended to hold racial attitudes in direct rela- 
tion to the number of voyages they had taken with 
equal-status Negro American seamen: the more 
desegregated the voyages, the more positive their 
attitudes, Similarly, William M. Kephart (1957) 
noted that white Philadelphia policemen who had 
personally worked with Negro policemen were far 
more favorable toward the further desegregation of 
their force than other white policemen. 

Such intergroup bonds built through optimal con- 
tact situations can even withstand severe crises. 
For instance, while Negro and white mobs raged 
during the Detroit race riot of 1943, desegregated 
co-workers, university students, and neighbors of 
long standing peacefully carried on their lives side 
by side (Lee & Humphrey 1943). 

Mention of neighborhood desegregation intro- 
duces the most solid research evidence available. 
Repeated studies have found that racially desegre- 
gated living in public housing developments that 
meet all four of Allport’s contact criteria sharply 
reduces intergroup prejudice among both Negro 
and white neighbors (Deutsch & Collins 1951; 
Wilner et al. 1955; Works 1961). In addition, these 
studies demonstrate that living in segregated, but 
otherwise identical, housing developments struc- 
tures intergroup contact in such a manner that 
intergroup bitterness is, if anything, enhanced. The 
segregated or desegregated pattern of the housing 
developments fixes a social climate that in turn 
influences the intergroup expectations, behavior, 
and attitudes of the occupants. D. M. Wilner and 
his associates (1955, p. 107) concluded: “Contact 
and the perceived social climate tend to reinforce 
each other when their influence operates in the 
same direction and to cancel each other out when 
their influence works in opposite directions.” 

In such instances historical and sociocultural 
factors intersect with the intergroup situation. Con- 
sider a comparable study of a multigroup neighbor- 
hood in Durban, South Africa (Russell 1961). The 
area afforded a rare South African example of close 
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contact between Coloureds and Indians, both of 
relatively high occupational status, and Caucasians; 
and the situation did enable whites to develop 
somewhat more positive attitudes toward their non- 
white neighbors. Yet the whites in this unusual 
situation were defensive about their intergroup 
contacts, some even attempting to avoid contact 
as much as possible. Moreover, the contact that 
did take place was not truly equal and reciprocal. 
Whites received neighborly aid from nonwhites and 
entered nonwhite homes far more often than the 
other way around. In fact, many whites rationalized 
their intergroup contact in terms of the mildly ex- 
ploitative aspects of the relationship. Both the 
whites and nonwhites were fully aware that the 
social climate of South Africa does not support, in 
fact punishes, equal-status contact between races— 
an atmosphere which poisons true neighborliness 
at the core, 

A further qualification attends attitude and be- 
havior change through intergroup contact: at least 
in the early stages, the change is frequently limited 
to the specific situation involved. Thus, J. D. Loh- 
man and D. C. Reitzes (1952) found that white 
steelworkers in the northern United States gen- 
erally approved of the racial desegregation of their 
union to the point of sharing all union facilities 
with Negroes and electing Negroes to high office, 
yet they also sternly opposed the desegregation of 
their all-white neighborhoods. In this case, as in 
many others, institutional structures limited the 
contact effects. Intergroup attitudes and behavior 
had changed in the work situation, with the sup- 
port of the union organization; but these changes 
did not generalize to the neighborhood situation, 
where a community organization resisted de- 
segregation. 

In sum, intergroup contact can result in either 
conflict or harmony, depending upon the situa- 
tional conditions under which it occurs. When the 
contact situation involves a combination of equal 
status, common goals, no competition along group 
lines, and the support of authorities, law, or cus- 
tom, improved intergroup relations are likely to 
result. When these conditions are not met, one of 
two sharply contrasting negative group stereotypes 
often emerges. 


Two contrasting negative stereotypes 

Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz (1950) 
have drawn a psychoanalytic distinction between 
outgroup stereotypes which focus upon superego 
concerns and those which focus upon id concerns. 
The superego stereotype ascribes to an entire 
group such personal traits as being overly am- 
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bitious, striving, crafty, clannish, shrewd, intelli- 
gent, sly, and dishonest. By contrast, the id stereo- 
type ascribes to an entire group such personal 
traits as being overly unambitious, lazy, happy-go- 
lucky, loud, irresponsible, stupid, dirty, odoriferous, 
uninhibited, and hypersexed. The psychoanalytic 
interpretation of these distinctive, though strangely 
reciprocal, stereotypes is straightforward. These 
two types of outgroups serve in part as alter egos 
for the bigot; intergroup animosity in these terms 
is interpreted as a projection of the bigot’s own 
unacceptable inner impulses onto an outgroup. The 
prejudiced person thus personifies his own super- 
ego sins of ambition, deceit, and egotism in the 
first type of outgroup, and his own id sins of the 
flesh in the second type of outgroup (Adorno et al. 
1950; Bettelheim & Janowitz 1950). 

The selection of which stereotype is to be applied 
to various groups is determined by a complex of 
historical and sociocultural factors intersecting 
with individual factors once again at the situa- 
tional level of analysis. The superego stereotype is 
typically applied throughout the world to “middle- 
man minorities,” that is, groups consisting largely 
of merchants who are structurally squeezed be- 
tween the landed and the laboring classes. The id 
stereotype, however, is typically invoked through- 
out the world to apply to groups found at the bot- 
tom of the social structure. 

The superego stereotype. The classic middle- 
man situation was that of the European Jews in 
the Middle Ages. Barred from owning land and 
encouraged to handle financial matters, they as- 
sumed their intermediate status because of the 
special historical circumstances of the period. This 
story has been repeated throughout recorded his- 
tory, partly because the outgroup member may 
actually perform better than the ingroup member 
in market situations requiring objectivity and im- 
personality; Gemeinschaft bonds, in other words, 
may hinder Gesellschaft relations. 

Cultural and racial minorities generally occupy 
this middleman role, probably because they serve 
as ideal scapegoats, as shock absorbers that pro- 
tect the elite from the masses. The history of the 
European Jew bears tragic witness to this buffer 
function. During episodic crises—from depres- 
sions to revolutions and epidemics—the Jew has 
served as a unifying target of temporary coalitions 
between landed and laboring elements. Even in 
relatively peaceful times the Jew has often served 
the elite in such invidious roles as tax collector, or 
he has been the object of minor frustrations and 
competitiveness in market dealings. Hence, the 
superego stereotype of the Jew as ambitious, sly, 
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and dishonest took root. Significant, too, is the fact 
that this stereotype has also been applied to non- 
Jewish groups caught in the same middleman 
position. Consequently, the Chinese merchants of 
Malaysia and Indonesia are often called the “Jews 
of Asia,” and the Muslim Indian merchants of east 
and south Africa the “Jews of Africa.” 

The id stereotype. The assignment of an im- 
pulsive id stereotype to an outgroup occurs in a 
wider range of intergroup situations; however, 
these groups are almost invariably at the bottom of 
the social structure and are generally far less tech- 
nologically skilled than their detractors. With a 
history of slavery, segregation, and poverty, Negro 
Americans have long labored under the image of a 
lazy, happy-go-lucky, stupid, dirty, hypersexed peo- 
ple. So have the gypsies of central Europe, for cen- 
turies an outcaste group. So, too, have the poor of 
southern Italy. Research reveals that the view held 
by northern Italians of their fellow countrymen in 
the south is strikingly similar to the view of Negro 
Americans that is held by many white Americans 
(Battacchi 1959). 

A recent example of the id stereotype has de- 
veloped in Israel. Higher-status Israelis of Euro- 
pean origins often look down on the lower-status 
Oriental Israelis from north Africa and Asia. The 
prevailing stereotype of the less technologically 
advanced Orientals is a familiar one. The assumed 
group traits are “. . . instability, emotionalism, im- 
pulsiveness, unreliability and incompetence . . . 
habitual lying and cheating, laziness, boastfulness, 
inclination to violence, uncontrolled temper, super- 
stitiousness, childishness, lack of cleanliness, and 
in general ‘primitivity’ and ‘lack of culture’” (Patai 
1953, p. 314). 

Contradictory stereotypes. Sometimes the two 
types of images are fused into a single contradic- 
tory stereotype. In Nazi Germany, for instance, the 
lack of a significant id type outgroup forced the 
anti-Semitic image of the Jew to do double duty. 
Jews had to serve as the personification of both 
superego and id concerns and were seen as both 
lazy and too striving, stupid and too intelligent. In 
most countries, however, bigots possess the luxury 
of a variety of outgroups, and more differentiated 
stereotypes have evolved. The prevalence of such 
stereotypes in the world today raises questions con- 
cerning the possibility of relatively permanent 
safeguards against intergroup conflict. 


Institutional protections 


Intergroup and race relations can always be 
improved; group prejudice and discrimination are 
by no means inevitable aspects of the human con- 


dition. Institutional mechanisms can be established 
to protect minorities and foster intergroup har- 
mony, and often these institutional changes are 
won by the minorities themselves. Thus, in the 
United States, Negro Americans have achieved sig- 
nificant alterations through direct, nonviolent ac- 
tion (Pettigrew 1964). These alterations typically 
eliminate practices of racial segregation, a pre- 
requisite for allowing and encouraging intergroup 
contact that meets Allport’s four criteria for posi- 
tive change. Indeed, nationwide public opinion 
polls have noted major improvements in racial 
attitudes and linked much of this improvement to 
the alleviation of segregation (Hyman & Sheatsley 
1964). 

Political coalitions. Political pressures for such 
institutional changes frequently come about in 
democracies when a coalition of minorities be- 
comes electorally powerful. For example, the domi- 
nant political party in the United States won seven 
out of nine presidential elections from 1932 through 
1964 as a delicately balanced coalition composed 
of the predominant share of the nation’s Negroes, 
Jews, and Roman Catholics. It maintained this 


“coalition in large part because of its achievements 


in establishing institutional protections of minority 
rights—the most heralded, perhaps, being the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. 

Legally required changes. Appropriate and en- 
forced laws are a principal means of institutional- 
izing minority acceptance. Yet some repeat the 
nineteenth-century dictum that “laws cannot change 
the hearts and minds of men.” Changes in race re- 
lations in the United States over the past century 
do not bear this out. A case in point is the 1945 
legislation against discrimination in employment 
enacted by New York State. As a result of this law, 
many New York City department stores hired 
Negro Americans as sales clerks for the first time. 
Two investigations conducted separate tests of the 
effects of this law-induced desegregation. One study 
of white sales personnel revealed that those who 
had experienced the new equal-status job contact 
with Negroes held more favorable attitudes toward 
interracial interaction in the work situation (Har- 
ding & Hogrefe 1952). Once again, however, the 
initial effects of this contact did not extend beyond 
the immediate situation; equal-status clerks were 
not more likely to accept Negroes in eating and 
residential situations. 

The second New York City department store 
study questioned customers (Saenger & Gilbert 
1950). Though reactions to later questioning varied, 
there was a widespread acceptance of this legally 
required racial change. Customers were largely 
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concerned with convenient and efficient shopping; 
many hesitated to challenge the fait accompli 
firmly established by the law; and for others the 
new situation was consistent with the national 
belief in the justice of equal opportunity for all. 

Behavior and attitudes. Contrary to the old 
adage, then, law can change the hearts and minds 
of men. It does so through a vital intermediate 
step. Enforced law first acts to modify behavior, 
and this modified behavior in turn changes men’s 
hearts and minds. Notice that this is precisely the 
opposite sequence commonly believed to be the 
most effective method of improving intergroup 
relations. Persuade people to be less prejudiced 
through informational and good will campaigns, 
goes the conventional reasoning, and then their 
intergroup behavior will improve. To be sure, this 
sequence is sometimes effective, but the prepon- 
derance of social psychological evidence attests to 
the greater efficacy of the opposite approach. Be- 
having differently is more often the precursor of 
thinking differently. 

The basic problem with exhortation as a means 
of bettering intergroup relations is that it does not 


require participants to change their behavior. If + 


there is intergroup contact, it is generally brief and 
artificial. Moreover, a vast body of psychological 
data indicates that prejudiced individuals avoid 
tolerance messages altogether, deny the relevance 
of the messages for themselves, or find ways of 
twisting the meaning of the messages (Cooper & 
Jahoda 1947; Hyman & Sheatsley 1947). 

True, antidiscrimination laws can also be “tuned 
out” by prejudiced individuals. But if properly en- 
forced, such legislation has a potential for achiev- 
ing behavioral change that is not possessed by 
exhortation. Several reasons for this are apparent. 
There is, of course, the threat of punishment and 
unfavorable publicity for recalcitrants. But more 
important is the “off the hook” function such laws 
provide. Thus, the department stores in New York 
City may each have been afraid to hire Negro sales 
personnel as long as there was no assurance that 
their competitors would follow suit. But the anti- 
discrimination law, applied to all stores, furnished 
this needed assurance. And, as noted in the studies 
previously cited, the legally established fait accom- 
pli, unlike exhortations for intergroup tolerance, 
generates its own acceptance. The situational face 
lifting it achieves is a year-round process, a con- 
stant, institutionalized reminder that intergroup 
harmony is the sanctioned norm. Finally, the new 
behavior required by the law commits the individ- 
ual psychologically; for he who has publicly be- 
haved in a new manner and been rewarded for 
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doing so is likely to become personally committed 
to the intergroup change. 


A microcosmic case in point 

The fundamental principles underlying situa- 
tional factors in intergroup relations are dramati- 
cally highlighted by an ingenious field experiment 
conducted by the eminent social psychologist 
Sherif (Oklahoma, University of . . . 1961). Twenty 
young boys, of homogeneous backgrounds but pre- 
viously unacquainted with one another, attended 
a summer camp set up for the investigation. From 
the start, the boys were divided into two groups— 
“the Rattlers” and “the Eagles.” The first stage of 
the experiment was designed to develop high esprit 
de corps within each of the groups. Totally sepa- 
rated from each other, the Rattlers and the Eagles 
engaged in a variety of satisfying experiences, and 
each group soon developed the pride and sense of 
“we-ness” characteristic of strong ingroup solidarity. 

The second stage of the study brought the two 
groups face-to-face in a series of grimly competi- 
tive tasks, such as tug-of-war, baseball and football 
games, and tent pitching. In all of these contact 
situations only one group could win and the other 
had to lose. The inevitable animosity soon ap- 
peared. Derogatory songs and slogans were com- 
posed; destructive raids on “the enemy’s cabin” 
began; negative stereotypes developed; and even 
preferences for group segregation were voiced, 
Competitive contact had wreaked its usual havoc. 

The experiment’s third stage tried to mend the 
damage. An approach involving more intergroup 
contact without competition came first. The boys 
met in such situations as eating good food in the 
same room, shooting off fireworks, and attending 
a motion picture. Note that all of these activities 
involved passive conduct without common goals 
or group interdependence. And, understandably, 
intergroup friction between the Rattlers and the 
Eagles did not abate; in fact, the boys employed 
these unfocused events as opportunities for further 
vilification of their hated rivals. 

Next the investigators introduced carefully con- 
trived problems that required the cooperation of 
both groups for their solution. Fixing the dam- 
aged water tank that supplied the entire camp, 
jointly raising the funds to show a favorite motion 
picture, and other such functionally dependent be- 
havior achieved a striking decline in intergroup 
hostility. While at the close of the competitive 
second stage more than half of the characteristics 
assigned by the boys to their group rivals were 
sharply unfavorable, more than two-thirds of such 
judgments were favorable at the close of the 
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interdependent third stage. In addition, the per- 
centage of friendship choices across group lines 
multiplied fourfold. 

One final result of Sherif’s intriguing investiga- 
tion replicated the limited nature of the attitude 
change initially induced even under optimal inter- 
group contact conditions. The first interdependent 
encounters of the two camp groups by no means 
removed all of the bad feeling between the Rattlers 
and the Eagles. But as these socially sanctioned 
confrontations continued, the prejudice-reducing 
power of this type of contact accumulated. 

This finding suggests that as a widespread proc- 
ess of institutionalized change in intergroup rela- 
tions proceeds, it may well receive increasingly 
greater support and have increasingly greater ef- 
fects upon the participants. This possibility is of 
special relevance to such intergroup processes as 
India’s efforts to end caste discrimination and the 
United States’ efforts to end racial segregation. 


Tuomas F. PETTIGREW 
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Gustav Radbruch (1878-1949), German phi- 
losopher of law and statesman, was born into a 
well-to-do middle-class family. A baptized Lutheran, 
Radbruch was for many years critical of his 
church, but later in life he became increasingly 
religious, especially when confronted with the Nazi 
dictatorship. He then practiced a “Christianity-in- 
substance,” professing “the belief of the unbeliever.” 

His excellent education in Latin and Greek at 
the Liibeck Gymnasium was to make him a friend 
of the classics for the rest of his life. His interest 
in social questions dated from an early age, and 
he began his studies of law and economics while 
at the University of Munich. He continued his 
studies in law at the University of Leipzig, where 
he read the works of Rudolf von Jhering and Ru- 
dolf Sohm, famous teachers at that university. At 
the same time, he was influenced by Lujo Bren- 
tano’s idea of a liberally tempered socialism. 

Radbruch attended Binding’s lectures at Leipzig, 
and although he was less impressed by Binding’s 
conservative opinions about the law than he was 
later by the new ideas that Franz von Liszt was 
teaching at Berlin, he nevertheless learned from 
Binding to do careful legal research according tO 
the best historical methods of contemporary juris- 


prudence. From boyhood Radbruch was interested 
in legal history, with a special liking for memoirs 
and anecdotes. His legal research was influenced 
by Karl Biicher’s empirical psychologism, by Wil- 
helm Wundt’s psychological ethnology, and by Karl 
Lamprecht’s sociological history. Other sources of 
intellectual excitement were certain chapters of 
Marx’s Capital, Gerhart Hauptmann’s revolutionary 
play The Weavers, and Richard Dehmel’s Song of 
a Workman. After he had obtained his doctorate at 
Berlin, Radbruch became, on Liszt's recommenda- 
tion, an unsalaried lecturer at the University of 
Heidelberg. There he became a friend of the philos- 
ophers Emil Lask and Heinrich Levy, who brought 
him into contact with the “Heidelberg Neo-Kant- 
ianism” of Wilhelm Windelband and Heinrich 
Rickert. Inspired by this philosophy, Radbruch 
turned his attention from Liszt’s empirical and 
psychological monism to the problems of a philos- 
ophy of values. 

The results of these various studies were two 
books, Einführung in die Rechtswissenschaft 
(1910) and Grundziige der Rechtsphilosophie 
(1914), Influenced also by Max Weber, Radbruch 
developed in these books two of the principles of 
his thought: the difference between “is” and 
“ought” (what he called “methodological dualism”) 
and the axiom of “relativism” (the idea that values 
cannot be proved but only confessed). He then 
tried to combine these philosophical ideas with 
political theory; relativism, he asserted, stipulates 
tolerance, which is an indispensable condition of 
democracy. This thesis led Radbruch to formulate 
a threefold theory of political ideologies: “individ- 
ualism” as applied to society produces a laissez- 
faire economy and gives pre-eminence to individual 
liberty; from “collectivism” follows the realization 
of a socialist economy and a general emphasis on 
the community; “transpersonalism’—in political 
practice “conservatism”—places a primary empha- 
sis on cultural institutions. 

A highly skillful teacher, Radbruch influenced a 
considerable number of talented foreign students, 
especially Polish and Russian emigrants. Together 
with his friend Hermann Kantorowicz, the initiator 
of the free-law movement, Radbruch pleaded for 
a sociological, functional jurisprudence (Interes- 
senjurisprudenz, jurisprudence of interests) in- 
stead of the formalistic approach of the still pre- 
vailing Begriffsjurisprudenz (jurisprudence of 
concepts, analytical positivism), which conceived 
of the law as a body of rules applicable to every 
possible case regardless of the interests and social 
problems involved. Determined to prove his socio- 
legal ideas, he held positions in Bruchsal as town 
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councilor, as a member of the welfare office, and 
also for a time in the penitentiary. 

In 1914 Radbruch became a professor of crim- 
inal law at Königsberg. When World War 1 began, 
he initially did voluntary work in a military hospi- 
tal, but toward the end of the war he took part, as 
an officer, in several battles in France. Although 
a pacifist, he came to see military service as a 
moral obligation. “I go to prove my soul,” he wrote 
to a friend, quoting from Browning, and added, 
“I want to hold solidarity with the simple folk.” 

When the war was over. Radbruch became a 
professor at Kiel, He established a new institute 
for adult education there (a Volkshochschule) and 
wrote articles about the need for civics instruc- 
tion in the schools. During the revolt of the Ger- 
man army (the Kapp Putsch) in March 1920, 
Radbruch was arrested for a brief period and 
threatened with a death sentence, but his courage 
and ingenuity saved him. Shortly thereafter, he 
was elected to the German Reichstag and twice 
held the position of minister of justice; he was 
particularly influential in the area of penal reform. 
He resigned from his political positions in 1923, 
returning to his chair of criminal and legal philos- 
ophy at Kiel, and after 1926 he taught at Heidel- 
berg. The subject of his inaugural lecture at 
Heidelberg was the challenge of political self-edu- 
cation (1927), and on Constitution Day, 1928, he 
spoke before the Reichstag on the duties of the 
responsible citizen in a democracy (1929). 

The 1932 edition of his Rechtsphilosophie con- 
tained a new theory of social democracy. The 
principal thesis expounded was that of the unre- 
solvable antinomies of the fundamental aspects of 
the idea of law: justice, legal certainty, and ex- 
pediency. These “jointly govern law in all its as- 
pects, although they may sharply contradict one 
another” (11914) 1950, p. 111). Justice demands 
conformity to fundamental moral values; expe- 
diency (Zweckmdssigkeit) pays attention to the 
social function of law; legal certainty primarily 
demands formal acknowledgment of the law and 
of judicial decisions regardless of whether or not 
they are just. By stressing equally each of these 
components, Radbruch tried to fight the fatal one- 
sidedness that raises any one of these principles 
to sole dominion. On the eve of totalitarian mon- 
ism in Germany, he pleaded for the many-sided- 
ness of the idea of law. 

In his effort to “spiritualize” socialism—in ac- 
cordance with Goethe’s pattern for an ideal com- 
munity in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre—Rad- 
bruch aimed at a closer relationship between 
socialism and religion. In 1919 he had published, 
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together with Paul Tillich, the Religionsphilosophie 
der Kultur, and in 1922 he wrote the Kulturlekre 
des Sozialismus, with the intention of reconciling 
socialism with humanism. 

In April 1933, the Nazi regime dismissed Rad- 
bruch as an “untrustworthy official.” His house was 
searched and his private papers confiscated. Thus 
excluded from public activity, he began to write a 
biography of the famous criminologist, Anselm von 
Feuerbach. This important work, highly esteemed 
by Thomas Mann, was published in Vienna in 
1934, Another remarkable book, Elegantiae juris 
criminalis (1938) contains essays on historical 
subjects. Gestalten und Gedanken (1944), a col- 
lection of beautiful studies on art and literature, 
was written during the war. 

When Radbruch was reinstated in 1945, he was 
67 years old and no longer in good health. His 
only son had died during the war in Russia. Un- 
able to resume the burden of political activity, he 
contented himself with giving lectures. He did 
have the consolation that during his compulsory 
12-year absence from the German academic scene, 
his works were greatly appreciated abroad, In 1935 
he had spent several months visiting University 
College, Oxford, and studying English law. These 
studies resulted in Der Geist des englischen Rechts 
(1946a) and in several essays, of which “Gesetz- 
liches Unrecht und iibergesetzliches Recht” (1946b) 
became the most famous. This essay shows a tend- 
ency toward natural-law doctrines, an inclination 
to evolution, rather than revolution, in Radbruch’s 
views. On his seventieth birthday, on November 
11, 1948, a Festgabe entitled Beiträge zur Kultur- 
und Rechtsphilosophie was dedicated to him (Bei- 
träge . . . 1948), One year later he had a stroke 
and died. 

The works of Radbruch were frequently criti- 
cized during his lifetime by German writers who 
found fault with his “materialistic positivism,” his 
“enlightened rationalism,” and his “unscientific 
relativism.” Conservatives blamed him for being 
revolutionary, liberals for being a socialist, com- 
munists for being bourgeois. Idealists called him 
a realist, historians labeled him a philosopher, and 
philosophers rebuked his “simple jurisprudence.” 
Sociologists disliked his “poetical sense”; lawyers 
could not accept his “humanistic bent.” The abun- 
dance of Radbruch’s spirit, his tolerance, and hu- 
manity were as irritating to certain narrow-minded 
people as his versatility was shocking to others. 
Now he has won recognition, and it is realized that 
his relativism is of the greatest value for the nec- 
essary self-criticism of the law and of lawyers. He 
revealed the provisional character of all human 


laws, the questionable character of all self-right- 
eous jurisdiction, and the inhumanity of all in- 
tolerant totalitarianism. He became one of the 
most important figures in modern legal philosophy 
in Germany and acquired a receptive audience in 
the rest of the world. 

ERIK WOLF 


[For the historical context of Radbruch’s work, see the 
biographies of BRENTANO; BUCHER; LAMPRECHT; 
Weser, Max; Wunpr. For discussion of the subse- 
quent development of Radbruch's ideas, see JuRts- 
PRUDENCE; LAW; POLITICAL THEORY; and the biog- 
raphies of BRECHT; KANTOROWICZ; KELSEN.] 
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Alfred Reginald Radcliffe-Brown (1881-1955) 
was one of the most eminent anthropologists of 
the first half of the twentieth century. By example 
and teaching he helped to develop and establish 
modern “social” anthropology as a generalizing, 
theoretical discipline. The most notable of his 
many important contributions was his application 
to primitive societies of some of the ideas of sys- 
tems theory, which led to a revolution in the anal- 
ysis and interpretation of social relations. In brief, 
he may be said to have turned social anthropology 
from its preoccupation with historical development 
and psychological extrapolation to the comparative 
study of persistent and changing social structures. 

Radcliffe-Brown was born and educated in Eng- 
land. He attended first the Royal Commercial 
Travellers’ School at Pinner, Middlesex, and then 
for two years was a foundation scholar at King 
Edward's High School, Birmingham. He left school 
when not yet 18 years old, undecided on a career 
and with few prospects. By private study he gained 
an exhibition at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1901 and held it with increasing distinction until 
1906, His original intention had been to study 
natural science, but his tutor, W. W. Rowse Ball, 
a mathematician and minor historian, and inci- 
dentally a great admirer of Sir James Frazer, 
diverted him to “moral science.” In the curriculum 
of the time, moral science included experimental 
psychology and economics as well as philosophical 
subjects, Radcliffe-Brown took his bachelor’s degree 
in 1905, being placed in the first division of the 
first class, 
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Of great significance were his university associa- 
tions with W. H. R. Rivers, A. C. Haddon, and 
C. S. Myers. All three had been members of the 
1898 Cambridge Expedition to Torres Strait. Myers 
was the exemplar of rigorous and fruitful scientific 
method, while Haddon and Rivers introduced Rad- 
cliffe-Brown to the discipline of anthropology and 
vitally influenced the shaping of his approach. 
Haddon, who became one of Radcliffe-Brown’s 
most enthusiastic sponsors, transferred to him his 
own critical acumen, his interest in classification 
and morphology, his demand for inductive gener- 
alization on the widest possible basis, and his 
recognition that a strict comparative method de- 
mands the intensive field study of particular so- 
cieties. There is some reason to think it was 
Haddon, too, who first made him critically aware 
of the systemic interdependence of social phenom- 
ena and who may thus have edged him toward a 
sympathy for Durkheim’s viewpoint. Rivers was an 
inspiring teacher in psychology, but Radcliffe- 
Brown progressively turned away from Rivers’ con- 
ception of anthropology, which eventually became 
a historical fantasy about the diffusion of culture. 
However, the qualities of mind that Rivers showed 
in his psychological studies—his insistence on sci- 
entific procedures, delight in analysis, and facility 
in adapting problems to novel experimental condi- 
tions—were precisely those which Radcliffe-Brown 
developed to a striking degree. He dedicated The 
Andaman Islanders (1922) to both Haddon and 
Rivers. 

Given this background, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand the fixation on the methods of natural 
science that came to characterize Radcliffe-Brown’s 
approach, It is noteworthy, also, that he studied 
carefully the writings on the philosophy of science 
of William Whewell, especially Whewell’s work on 
the processes of inductive thought. In view of the 
recent rediscovery of Whewell’s importance, it says 
much for Radcliffe-Brown’s precocity that he pre- 
ferred him to J. S. Mill at a time when Mill was 
generally much more highly regarded. 

Most of Radcliffe-Brown’s working life was spent 
outside England. He held chairs of social anthro- 
pology successively at Cape Town, 1920-1925; 
Sydney, 1925-1931; Chicago, 1931-1937; and Ox- 
ford, 1937-1946, where he was also a fellow of 
All Souls College. He was visiting professor at 
Yenching in 1935 and at São Paulo from 1942 to 
1944. After his retirement from Oxford he was 
professor of social science and director of the In- 
stitute of Social Studies at Farouk 1 University, 
Alexandria, from 1947 to 1949, and he later held 
a special appointment at Rhodes University, Gra- 
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hamstown, South Africa, from 1951 to 1954. He 
was associated in various capacities with several 
other universities, including Cambridge (where he 
had been a fellow of Trinity College from 1908 
to 1914), London, Birmingham, and Manchester. 

He devoted a great deal of time to the stimula- 
tion and organization of research by others and 
was restlessly active in promoting large schemes. 
While in South Africa, he organized the School of 
African Life and Languages with his own chair 
as a nucleus. At Sydney, in conjunction with the 
Australian National Research Council, he founded 
the journal Oceania and directed a vigorous and 
successful research program. But there, as at Cape 
Town and later at Chicago, he was frustrated by 
a shortage of money, and he had the same prob- 
lem at Oxford, where there was an interest in 
research but no substantial funds available until 
after he had retired. 

Among his many professional distinctions were 
membership in the Amsterdam Royal Academy of 
Sciences, honorary membership in the New York 
Academy of Sciences, fellowship in the British 
Academy, first presidency of the British Association 
of Social Anthropologists, and the presidency of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, which awarded 
him the Rivers Medal in 1938 and the Huxley 
Memorial Medal in 1951. Only the Australian Na- 
tional Research Council declined to admit him to 
full membership, A number of his students who 
attained high academic distinction in the field of 
anthropology, together with others whom he had 
influenced less directly, paid him tribute in two 
collections of essays (Social Anthropology . . . 
1937; Fortes 1949) and by two special printings 
of some of his own outstanding writings ([1923- 
1949] 1961; 1958). 

A tall man with a distinguished air and presence, 
strikingly handsome in his prime, he often capti- 
vated people as much by his charm, wit, and 
cultivation as by the appeal of his ideas. He was 
a particularly brilliant teacher who was so much 
the master of his subject, and of the arts of ros- 
trum and seminar, that he could expound the most 
difficult topics without notes or any outward hint 
of preparation. His writings gave the same im- 
pression. 

Throughout his life, his complex personality 
caused divided reactions to him, arousing devotion, 
ambivalence, and hostility. In his youth he had 
a reputation of dash, extravagance, and overbril- 
liance, and at Cambridge he had been known as 
“Anarchy” Brown because of a flirtation with an- 
archism, later transmuted into a mild socialism. 
(He changed his name by deed poll, in 1926, from 


Brown to Radcliffe-Brown, Radcliffe being his 
mother’s family name.) When more mature he 
tended to keep people at a certain distance and 
seemed to discourage overintimacy or dependence, 
rarely permitting himself to show signs of private 
experience. Although he did not seek disciples, 
circles did form around him. In congenial com- 
pany, he was warm and kindly and, with students, 
he was patient, courteous, and almost always help- 
ful. Several generations of young people thought 
him inspirational and found that the inspiration 
lasted. But there were those to whom he showed 
another side, who felt his cutting wit and memo- 
rable power of scorn. He could give an impression 
of waiting for others to cross a pons asinorum that 
he had built for them. He was somewhat given to 
instructing other scholars in their own subjects 
and his conception of social anthropology em- 
boldened him to call into question the autonomy 
or status of other disciplines, Many who knew him 
over long periods thought him, certainly, a man 
of hubris, yet at the same time without jealousy, 
malice, or censoriousness. He had no liking for 
academic politics and was not caught up in the 
pursuit of power or advantage. He was never af- 
fluent, and his health caused him more or less 
constant concern. 

Theoretical orientation. Radcliffe-Brown’s out- 
look rested on a highly personal philosophy of 
science. A primary influence on that philosophy 
was Whewell, from whom he appears to have ac- 
quired his passion for method. He possessed in a 
notable degree what Whewell had regarded as an 
all-important requisite in inductive science—a fer- 
tile, sagacious, ingenious, and honest mind—and 
his work continually exemplified Whewell’s for- 
mula for the growth of a generalizing science of 
principle—the “colligation of facts” and the “ex- 
plication of concepts” by “progressive intuition.” 

In its more general philosophical aspect, his posi- 
tion was a synthesis, or attempted synthesis, of 
extraordinarily diverse elements: he drew his the- 
ory of reality from Heraclitus, his theory of process 
from Herbert Spencer, and his theory of epistemol- 
ogy from Durkheim. Moreover, his indebtedness 
was by no means limited to those thinkers. There 
is evidence that he drew on Hume, Samuel Alex- 
ander, Whitehead, and Ralph Barton Perry, and he 
had a considerable affinity for Chinese philosophy. 
He freely acknowledged the influence of certain 
writers of the French Enlightenment, notably Con- 
dorcet and Montesquieu, in forming his conception 
of social science. Comte and Durkheim had con- 
siderable attraction for him, and he spent much 
effort in testing some of Durkheim's ideas against 


facts. His debt to these Continental theorists, how- 
ever, was more for their sociology than for their 
philosophy, a fact that is somewhat concealed by 
his proximate debt to Spencer. Although Radcliffe- 
Brown did not reject the agnostic-evolutionist la- 
bel, he had important disagreements with Spencer, 
just as he did with Comte and Durkheim: his most 
serious disagreement with Spencer had to do with 
the latter’s historical speculations, his extreme in- 
dividualism, and the utilitarianism to which Durk- 
heim also objected. Radcliffe-Brown agreed with 
Durkheim about the relation between the individual 
and society but ruthlessly pruned the French soci- 
ologist’s thought of its reified abstractions. 

His conviction that the particular events of social 
life are the facts to which all concepts and theories 
must be applied rested directly on a Heraclitean 
view of reality. His critics never realized that his 
fundamental viewpoint was thoroughly historical, 
that he merely claimed Hume's “privilege of the 
sceptic” as to the possibility of making inductive 
generalizations about history; its entanglement of 
accident with law seemed to him to rule out the 
prospect. The Heraclitean logos, with its emphasis 
on persistence through change, on the necessary 
interconnectedness of things, and on formal rather 
than genetic unity, posed an essential problem: 
to find what is discoverably coherent in the social 
process. It is not always changing in all respects 
at once, but is constrained and shaped to be what 
it is at particular places and times. This view, in 
amalgam with Spencer's conception of evolution 
as at one and the same time a process toward 
higher integration and differentiation, and with 
some contributions from Durkheim’s sociology, led 
Radcliffe-Brown to the conception of types and 
forms of social structure as fiduciary equilibria in 
persistent systems. 

Theoretical contributions. Radcliffe-Brown 
formed his theoretical approach as early as 1908, 
when as a postgraduate student he stated the 
requirements of a science of human society. He 
considered them to be threefold: to treat social 
phenomena as natural facts and thus subject to 
discoverable necessary conditions and laws; to ad- 
here to the methodology of the natural sciences; to 
entertain only generalizations that can be tested 
and verified. He never departed from these rules, 
although his conceptual thought developed steadily. 

His ideas and methods did not change essentially 
from those he put forward in his early works, The 
Andaman Islanders and two papers, “The Methods 
of Ethnology and Social Anthropology” (1923) and 
“The Mother's Brother in South Africa” (11924) 
1961, pp. 15-31); but their classic formulation 
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came somewhat later, in two years, “On the Con- 
cept of Function in Social Science” (11935) 1961, 
pp. 178-187) and “On Social Structure” (11940) 
1961, pp. 188-204), and in a third study, in which 
he applied his theoretical approach, The Social Or- 
ganization of Australian Tribes (1931a). 

Instead of explaining social phenomena in his- 
torical or psychological terms, which he believed 
to be impossible, Radcliffe-Brown proposed to ex- 
plain them as persistent systems of adaptation, 
coaptation, and integration. His main working hy- 
pothesis was that the life of a society can be con- 
ceived of as a dynamic fiduciary system of inter- 
dependent elements, functionally consistent with 
one another. He had used the notion of “social 
structure” as early as 1914, but in Frazer's and 
Rivers’ rather ill-defined sense, as almost a doublet 
of “organization.” In the 1920s his use of the no- 
tion became more explicit, and in the 1930s quite 
precise. In his final formulation, structure refers 
to an arrangement of persons and organization to 
an arrangement of activities. At the same time, 
he substituted the concept of “social system” for 
that of “culture.” All these changes were connected. 

In order to achieve scientific explanation, Rad- 
cliffe-Brown urged that anthropology free itself 
from concern with what Whitehead called “the 
goading urgency of contingent happenings.” Al- 
though he was himself a humanist, he saw that a 
humanist anthropology was premature and could 
prevent wide induction, comparison, and generali- 
zation. His primary goal was the abstraction of 
general features and the search for comparable 
types and varieties, and he believed that the only 
acceptable method for acquiring systematic knowl- 
edge is to test successive hypotheses with facts. 
Some of his contemporaries who admired his em- 
pirical and analytical studies nevertheless failed 
to appreciate the extent to which these studies 
derived their excellence from his methods and prin- 
ciples; instead, they felt that his anthropology was 
unduly sparse, rigid, and lacking in human values. 
The impression that Radcliffe-Brown’s work was 
surrounded by an aura of unreality was created by 
his abstract conception of anthropology as a sci- 
ence that could move from empiricism, classifica- 
tion, and unguided induction to postulation and 
many-dimensional theory. It was a conception that 
anthropologists with a historical, genetical, or psy- 
chological outlook, including those of Malinowski’s 
school, could not accept, and indeed his idea of 
social anthropology as a “comparative sociology,” 
with the fundamental character of a natural the- 
oretical science, did not win the recognition Rad- 
cliffe-Brown had hoped for. To be sure, many of 
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the empirical and analytical discoveries that he 
made only by virtue of that conception, as well as 
his general principles of functional-structural 
study, came into wide use, but within frameworks 
of thought and in the service of methods having 
little in common with his. 

His published work was slender in bulk, com- 
prising only some 70 items, even including miscel- 
laneous writings such as reviews. All of his writ- 
ings are marked by clear language, impeccable 
style, and logical ability, combined with exceptional 
scientific imagination. He also had a sense for good 
technical language and for classification and ty- 
pology. He gave many useful technical notions and 
terms to anthropology: for example, a precise lan- 
guage for the orders of family and kin relation- 
ships; the distinctions between pater and genitor, 
between rights in rem and in personam, and be- 
tween organization and structure; and such no- 
tions as that of a “corporation” serving an “estate,” 
of “alliance” or “consolidation,” of “structural op- 
position,” and of “ritual status” and “ritual value.” 
His schematic ability was well displayed even in 
his first Australian study, “Three Tribes of Western 
Australia” (1913). 

His only extended field expeditions were to the 
Andaman Islands, in 1906-1908, and to north- 
western West Australia, in 1910—1912, but there 
is no substance to the allegation that he had a 
temperamental preference for the armchair. Rather, 
both the studies that resulted from his field trips 
and those that were produced from secondary re- 
search reveal his characteristic use of theory to 
guide imagination. In “The Mothers Brother in 
South Africa,” not the product of a field expedition, 
he developed a brilliant hypothesis of correlative, 
sympathetic, and antithetic functions to account 
for similar structural patterns of relationships in 
diverse types of societies. In The Social Organiza- 
tion of Australian Tribes (1931a), which covered 
the whole of aboriginal Australia as then known, 
he made a catalogue, classification, analytic gener- 
alization, and synthesis of an immense range of 
data on patterns of sex and age, community of 
language and custom, possession and occupancy 
of territory, kinship, marriage, segmentation, and 
cosmology. From this monumental account of 
variety within homogeneity there emerged, in ad- 
dition to a typology that guided thought for a 
generation, the first forms of the analytical gener- 
alizations of relationship systems on which “struc- 
ture” study was to be based, notably the jural 
significance of kinship classifications; the struc- 
turing of relationships by generation, age, and 
sex; the “internal solidarity” of sibling groups; and 


the “external unity” of lineage. These two studies 
alone would have assured him a substantial repu- 
tation, but he produced 14 others on totemism 
(1914; 1929), primitive law ([1933] 1961, pp. 
212-219), sanctions ([1934] 1961, pp. 205-211), 
patrilineal and matrilineal succession (11935) 
1961, pp. 32-48), taboo ([1939] 1961, pp. 133- 
152), joking relationships (11940; 1949] 1961, 
pp. 90-104, 105-116), religion ({1945] 1961, 
pp. 153-177), kinship systems ({1941] 1961, 
pp. 49-89), theory of comparative social anthro- 
pology (1958, pp. 42-129), and political systems 
(1940, pp. xi—xxiii). 

In constructing his theory of social systems, 
Radcliffe-Brown considered “phenomenal intelligi- 
ble reality” to consist of objects or events and the 
relations between them, The relations are of two 
Kinds, which may be symbolized as R and r. The 
first kind, R, are spatiotemporal relations of “real 
interconnectedness”; the second, r, are logico- 
mathematical relations which are “immanent in the 
universe” and independent of space and time. He 
conceived of social anthropology as a discipline 
that ultimately would deal theoretically with both 
classes. 

The social anthropology of function, structure, 
and relational networks (the first phase in the 
development of social anthropology more gener- 
ally) deals with the relations of real interconnect- 
edness, with “. . . the continuing arrangement of 
persons in relationships defined or controlled by 
institutions, i.e., socially established norms or pat- 
terns of behavior” (1958, p. 177). The substance 
of this study is the “real and concrete” social struc- 
ture resulting from “role-activities” of persons 
acting from “positions” in that structure. Interrela- 
tional (R) concepts apply only to what he called 
“the internal nature” of particular social systems, 
such as those of Kariera or Aranda, a system being 
a set or assemblage of interdependent parts form- 
ing “a naturally occurring unity,” a complex, Or- 
dered, and unified whole in a particular region over 
a period of time. 

In the second phase of the development of social 
anthropology, an effort would be made to deal with 
r-relations, which Radcliffe-Brown conceived to be, 
at their simplest, relations of similarity and differ- 
ence. This would require some sort of nonquantita- 
tive mathematics or other system of symbols. 
Although he held that R-relations were different 
from r-relations, it was characteristic of him to 
envisage an eventual theoretical science bringing 
both within mathematical or symbolic analysis, the 
task of abstract theory being the conceptualization 
of “real interconnectedness” in ways that would 


make the analysis possible. He realized such a sci- 
ence existed only “in its most elementary begin- 
nings,” and he himself devoted considerable effort 
to the task of bringing the two classes of relation- 
ship together. 

Radcliffe-Brown’s social anthropology is best 
described by separating two main elements, a gen- 
eral theory and a central one. The general theory 
produced three connected sets of questions. The 
first set deals with static, or morphological, prob- 
lems: what kinds of societies are there? what are 
their similarities and differences? how are they to 
be classified and compared? The second set deals 
with dynamic problems: how do societies function? 
how do they persist? The third deals with develop- 
mental problems: how do societies change their 
types? how do new types come into existence? 
what general laws relate to the changes? The gen- 
eral theory dealing with these problems was trans- 
posed from biology and bore a heavily Spencerian 
cast in its emphasis on three aspects of adaptation: 
ecological adaptation to the physical environment; 
social adaptation, i.e., the institutional arrange- 
ments by which social order is maintained; and 
the socialization, or “cultural adaptation,” of per- 
sons. 

The central theory dealt with the determinants 
of social relations of all kinds. Radcliffe-Brown 
phrased it in terms of the coaptation or fitting 
together or harmonization of individual interests 
or values that makes possible “relations of associa- 
tion” and “social values.” The theory resembles 
Spencer's “market” model of interaction and draws 
on the tradition reflected in Ralph Barton Perry's 
General Theory of Value. 

The two theories are articulated in the idea that 
the life of a society can be conceived and studied 
as a system of relations of association and that a 
particular social structure is an arrangement of 
relations in which the interests or values of differ- 
ent individuals and groups are coapted within 
fiduciary “social values” expressed as institutional 
norms. 

The idea of coaptation is fundamental to Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s whole outlook, but the logical and 
conceptual implications are not fully worked out, 
nor are the static and dynamic aspects of the coap- 
tative process. What he did write is probably best 
viewed as only a sketch for a “pure” theory dealing 
with all classes of relations of association and, 
a fortiori, all classes of functioning systems or S0- 
cial structures, He became increasingly preoccu- 
pied with the general theory and, in his later period 
especially, with the concept of structure, at the 
expense of the theory of coaptation. 
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While Radcliffe-Brown did not regard the study 
of social structure as the whole of anthropology, he 
did consider it to be its most important branch; 
but he asserted that “the study of social structure 
leads immediately to the study of interests or val- 
ues as the determinant of social relations” (1940) 
and that a “social system can be conceived and 
studied as a system of values” (11939) 1961, pp. 
133-152). 

W. E. H. STANNER 


[For the historical context of Radcliffe-Brown’s work, 
see the biographies of COMTE; DURKHEIM; FRAZER; 
Happon; KROEBER; MALINOWSKI; RIVERS; SPENCER; 
WHEWELL; for discussion of his ideas, see ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, article on SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY; CULTURE; 
ETHNOLOGY; FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS; KINSHIP.] 
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RADIATION 


This article is devoted to examining the branch 
of psychology that is concerned with the behavior 
of living organisms after their exposure to ionizing 
radiations, The subject is a relatively new one in 
the field of psychology and is allied most closely 
to topics subsumed under the headings “physio- 
logical psychology” and “radiobiology.” At various 
times the subject has fallen under the headings 
“radiation psychology” and “radiopsychology” or, 
most often, under various forms of the heading 
“effects of radiation upon behavior.” 

The field has been of practical interest to the 
medical sciences since the discovery of X rays in 
1895, although behavioral scientists did not enter 
the field formally for another three decades. Since 
the inception of radiation research, the biomedical 
literature has reflected concern with behavioral 
data in terms of their application to diagnosis, ab- 
normal growth patterns, heredity, and lethality. 
From the beginning, biomedical scientists found 
that behavioral effects of radiation provided sub- 
Stantive data to aid in the understanding of the 
Structure and function of organ systems. Perhaps 
the most recent application of this field to applied 
sciences has taken place since the advent of the 
Space age, when those concerned with the effects 
of unusual environmental conditions upon man 
have focused attention on the radiation hazards in 
space (Hanrahan & Bushnell 1960, pp. 155-188). 

The influence of radiation no longer remains the 
exclusive interest of radiation scientists. Nuclear 
weapons have vastly widened the scope of atten- 
tion, and the layman has long recognized that he 
lives in an age when radiation is a highly publi- 
cized fact of life. The employment of atomic energy 
for peaceful uses has led to the introduction of 
nuclear power plants into community life. It has 
now become relevant to acquaint the nonspecialist 
with the legal implications of radiation for labor 
and management. It is to the general interest of 


all to understand the relationship of radiation to 
all living matter so that appreciation may be de- 
veloped for the opportunities and the complications 
now presented to us. Power plants will create more 
and cheaper energy sources; but power plants will 
create health hazards and contamination. New 
concepts of waste disposal will have to be devel- 
oped, and these must be integrated with the think- 
ing of city planners, oceanographers, sociologists, 
economists, and others who are concerned with 
the rapidly changing modern world. Those inter- 
ested in population change will find the radiation 
scientists have much to say about processes of 
aging and heredity. It will be of interest to the 
geopolitically minded that radiation psychologists 
are investigating the social dynamics of groups 
who have been, or who may be, exposed to radia- 
tion. To those involved in influencing public opin- 
ion, the implications of this field are self-evident in 
a world of ideological conflict. 

The problems of studying the effects of radiation 
are numerous and complex (see Bibliography). 
The extent of this complexity is well described by 
Van Cleave (1963, p. 356), who stresses that most 
new discoveries “lead to new horizons of the un- 
known.” 

Major variables to be studied. The psycholo- 
gist interested in radiation is concerned with re- 
lating his behavioral data to their underlying physi- 
ological processes. This requires that the following 
variables must be assessed from both the psycho- 
logical and biological point of view, under compa- 
rable environmental conditions: 

The stimuli. There are two classes of ionizing 
radiations, material and electromagnetic. The form- 
er include neutrons, alpha and beta particles, deu- 
terons, and protons; the latter include X rays and 
gamma rays. All, by definition, are capable of 
changing cell structure by dislodgement of elec- 
trons from atoms. (The references provide exten- 
sive descriptions of the characteristics of these 
stimuli.) The psychologist studying radiation must 
concern himself with them individually and in 
combinations. Thus, he is faced with examining 
the effects of many energy levels, e.g., from 70 
kilovolts to several million electron volts for X rays 
and gamma rays, from 1,000,000 to 14,000,000 
electron volts for fast neutrons, and so on, for 
each of these radiations. 

Method of exposure. Radiation is known to af- 
fect the target differentially, depending on how it 
is delivered. For example (Bond et al. 1965), doses 
of a few hundred rads to the whole body will cause 
death within days, while doses of several thousands 
of rads are delivered to focal points of the body 


in radiation therapy without lethal effect. The ef- 
fects of exposure, therefore, need to be considered 
in terms of whether the dose is delivered to the 
whole body or to a part of it. Both types of exposure 
must be related to frequency and duration of ex- 
posure and to rates of delivery of the dose over 
various distances from source to target. Any shield- 
ing conditions in the exposure environment must 
likewise be examined. 

Behavior to be studied. All behavior is the ob- 
ject of the radiation psychologist’s investigations. 
The affective, cognitive, sensory, and motor aspects 
of an individual organism’s behavior, as well as 
social interaction of the radiated individuals, are 
considered. 

Subjects to be employed. All living species are 
potential objects of investigation. Special consid- 
eration must be given to such factors as age at 
time of exposure, age at time of behavioral study, 
sex, and inherited and acquired characteristics re- 
lated to the behavior to be studied. Certain animals 
become subjects of choice because of their known 
biological characteristics, the presence of which 
may aid in the clarification of a specific question 
related to a radiation effect. 

Instrumentation and procedures. The equip- 
ment and methods employed may be those stand- 
ardized by experimental psychology, or they may 
be especially devised to test for unique aspects of 
behavior elicited by radiation. Experimenters have 
frequently used normal control subjects for com- 
parison with experimental populations, but they 
have just as often used radiated subjects as their 
own controls for preradiation and postradiation 
capabilities. 

Nature of studies undertaken. An examination 
of the experimental findings in the behavioral field 
reveals attempts in many parts of the world to 
explore the aforementioned variables. The many 
recent and comprehensive reviews of the subject 
permit the reader to follow the work to a degree 
impossible to duplicate in this brief report (Stahl 
1959; 1960; Lebedinskii et al. 1958; Russell 1954; 
Rugh 1962; 1963; Furchtgott 1956; 1963; 1964; 
Van Cleave 1963; International Symposium . . . 
1964; WHO 1957; Northwestern Univ. 1962; Le- 
bedinskii & Nakhil’nitskaia 1963; Bond et al. 1965; 
Kimeldorf & Hunt 1965). All of these sources call 
attention to the relevant allied science reviews and 
provide extensive bibliographies. 

Kaplan (1962, pp. 153-160) has provided an 
additional review, in which he calls attention to 
the techniques and procedures employed in the 
field. Although this paper is limited to an analysis 
of the rat maze experimentation, it conveys im- 
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plications about the problems associated with tech- 
niques involving all species, with all behavioral 
subject matter. The summaries of all the refer- 
enced compilations yield the following types of 
information: 

(1) A wide assortment of living organisms have 
been employed as subjects. Men, subhuman pri- 
mates, dogs, cats, rodents, fowl, fish, and many 
invertebrate forms have variously been exposed to 
X, gamma, alpha, beta, and neutron radiation, as 
well as to mixtures of these. Dose levels have been 
given from fractions of a roentgen (r) to over 
100,000r. Rates of radiation delivery to both the 
whole body and to focal points of the body vary 
from experiment to experiment. Some studies have 
been devoted to single and others to additive radia- 
tion exposures. Studies have utilized both lethal 
and sublethal doses. 

(2) Learning, general activity, emotionality, 
mating behavior, classical and instrumental con- 
ditioning, and visual, auditory, vestibular, cuta- 
neous, olfactory, and kinesthetic functions have 
been explored. The employment of mazes, classical 
and operant conditioning devices, primate general 
test apparatus, and open field boxes are among the 
many testing instruments employed. 

(3) Differences in procedures and apparatus 
and failure of behavioral scientists to standardize 
methods and equipment have led to slow advance- 
ment and difficulty in generalizing from available 
findings. 

Effects of radiation on behavior. While a vast 
amount of knowledge has been accumulated by all 
the disciplines concerned with radiation, there re- 
main unresolved problems. Nonetheless, even with 
controversial and contradictory evidence casting 
some doubt, it is relatively safe to state that some 
points have been established: 

Developing organisms. The following data seem 
to be indicative of some of the radiation effects 
on developing organisms. 

(1) Deficiencies in maze learning occur in rats 
irradiated on any gestation day and during the 
neonatal period. These deficiencies can be elicited 
by a dose as low as 25r. The extent of the deficit 
is a function of the time and amount of radiation 
given and the age at time of testing, the type of 
maze employed, and the sex of the animal. In gen- 
eral, maze-learning deficiency is more apparent for 
sublethal doses (100-200r) delivered in utero 
around the fourteenth day. Testing of animals for 
acquisition of maze-learning skill when they are 
around one year of age reveals greater deficit than 
appears in rats tested at an earlier age. The female 
is more adversely affected than the male; a Lash- 
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ley mi type maze, which has been shown to be 
especially sensitive for studying brain damage 
(Lashley 1929), is the instrument used to obtain 
the findings. 

(2) Alterations in activity and locomotion result 
from prenatal and neonatal exposure with doses 
as low as 25r, Radiation in utero seems to enhance 
these behaviors, while neonatal exposure inhibits 
them, 

(3) Prenatally irradiated subjects exhibit greater 
“fearfulness,” a measure of emotionality, than do 
normals, A 50r dose seems to be sufficient to elicit 
this behavior. 

(4) Although there are reports of a few cases 
of personality aberrations and mental deficiencies 
in Japanese irradiated in utero, as a result of the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, there is in- 
sufficient data available to draw conclusions regard- 
ing this population (Miller 1956). 

Adult organisms. For adult organisms some of 
the effects of radiation are: 

(1) It has been generally accepted that imme- 
diately following doses in sublethal and even lethal 
ranges, higher-order learning processes and their 
retention are not impaired (Northwestern Univ. 
1962; Furchtgott 1963). For example, Kaplan and 
his associates (see Pickering, Langham, and Ram- 
bach 1956) have shown that after exposure to 
massive doses of gamma radiation, monkeys were 
able to learn to discriminate between stimuli to 
which they had never before been exposed. These 
same animals manifested memory for discrimina- 
tions they had learned to make before they were 
irradiated. Exceptions have been reported (Sharp 
& Keller 1965) which indicate that monkeys ex- 
posed to doses which cause death within hours will 
show impairment of preradiation-learned perfor- 
mances which involve memory of time perception. 
If the irradiated subject survives beyond a thirty- 
day period the dose is then not viewed as lethal. 
For animals receiving nonlethal doses, there is evi- 
dence after months and years of changes in per- 
formance which are attributable to radiation ex- 
posure (Davis 1965). Among the changes noted 
are alterations in motivation, extent of distracti- 
bility, and narrowing of attention, all factors re- 
lated to higher-order learning and retention, 

(2) Drive is adversely affected by radiation ex- 
posure, in direct association with the reduction of 
food and water intake and the decrement in gen- 
eral activity. 

(3) Radiation has been shown to be effective 
as an unconditioned stimulus. Conditioned avoid- 
ance responses can be elicited with as little as 
10r, providing a means for testing conditioned 
responses to sound, light, taste, and object quality. 


(4) Sublethal doses up to 1,100r have resulted 
in increases in self-involved, and a diminution in 
socially oriented, behavior of survivors. This find- 
ing was consistent during a period of seven years 
of observation of subjects. 

(5) Low doses of X rays have been shown to be 
visible. Also, it appears that visual functions are 
depressed by radiation. 

(6) Cutaneous, gustatory, olfactory, and intero- 
ceptive mechanisms are found to have reversible 
and unstable alterations of response to radiation. 
Auditory responses, also, reflect these characteris- 
tics, with conflicting reports of both increases and 
decreases of threshold. 

(7) Very low doses have been shown by some 
Russians to alter conditioned reflex behavior (Stahl 
1959; 1960; Lebedinskii et al. 1958). 

Neurophysiological aspects. Since radiation psy- 
chology falls quite logically under the broader fields 
of physiological psychology and radiobiology, atten- 
tion should be directed to interrelationships be- 
tween neurophysiological processes affected by ra- 
diation and related behavioral adjustments. The 
body of biological data is extensive and may be 
studied in the previously mentioned source books. 
Some of the most relevant findings can be seen to 
relate closely to behavioral results: 

(1) The relative radiosensitivity and resistance 
of various cells and tissues have been identified, 
with strong evidence that the greatest sensitivity is 
in the lymphocytes and granulocytes and the least 
sensitivity is in the muscle, bone, and nerve cells. 

(2) Radiation impairs the ability of the cells to 
maintain metabolic equilibrium and ultimately pro- 
vides evidence for cell deviancy both morphologi- 
cally and functionally. 

(3) For developing organisms, the anatomical 
changes are maximal if radiation occurs during 
the period of major organogenesis. There is also 
considerable morphological data to support the con- 
clusion that radiation delivered at any time to a 
developing organism has a deleterious effect upon 
neurophysiological function. 

(4) It is particularly relevant to mention the 
many neurological signs observed in organisms af- 
ter neonatal radiation: tremor, leg dragging, head 
deviations, uncoordinated gait, elevated pelvic pos- 
ture, and chronically abducted limbs. 

(5) Adult neural tissue has for the most part 
been established as being markedly radioresistant, 
with doses in the 1,000r level failing to create im- 
pairment. Nonetheless, a growing body of data 
from European and Russian laboratories gives func- 
tional evidence of neural impairment after minute 
doses. 

(6) Innumerable references are available that 


reflect radiation effects upon the interaction of the 
nervous system with endocrine, cardiovascular, and 
gastrointestinal functions. All of these factors are 
strongly related to the behavioral findings noted. 


It is too early in the development of the field of 
radiation to predict the direction it will take. How- 
ever, evidence does indicate that radiation can be 
a useful tool in the study of embryonic develop- 
ment (Hicks 1958). Suggestions are being made 
for the exploration of the use of radiation as 
a diagnostic tool in clinical psychology and psy- 
chiatry, through employment of radioisotopes in 
chemotherapy and physical therapy. Its usage in 
studying electronically developed brain models 
points to a new behavioral domain of investigation 
allied to computer technology, The need for explor- 
ing the sociological implications of a radiated so- 
ciety demands development of behavioral science 
techniques for identifying radiation factors that 
interact with other group attributes. 

Perhaps the most important need in the field 
today is to standardize procedures when findings 
appear to be consistent. The reduction of contro- 
versial data to a minimum will permit gener- 
alization within psychology and between the other 
disciplines in this field. The fact that so many dis- 
ciplines are linked to the radiation field demands 
this type of liaison and interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion if the massive task of integrating the knowl- 
edge of radiation already obtained in the atomic 
era is to be accomplished. 


SYLVAN J. KAPLAN 


{Other relevant material may be found in Nervous 
SYSTEM; NUCLEAR WAR; SPACE, OUTER.] 
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RADICALISM 


The term “radicalism” always points to some ana- 
lytical or revisionist function, It implies a concen- 
tration of the focus of relevance on a particular 
principle, at the expense of the traditionally sanc- 
tioned regard for the complexities of context. The 
element thus abstracted becomes the salient core on 
which inference and action are based. Radicalism 
tends to be comprehensive; no matter where it 
starts, it tends to assimilate all aspects of life to the 
initial principle. In its positive sense this tendency 
implies a projection of a completely new version of 
human life and enterprise. In its negative sense it 
implies a threat to all aspects of ongoing life. Al- 
though many forms of radicalism eschew violence, 
there is little doubt that the overthrow of the exist- 
ing order is part of the radical agenda. The radical 
reduction and its extension into a comprehensive 
doctrine need not have the character of logically 
derived conclusions. Quite often the assertions are 
the result of directly intuited truth, and the forms 
of expression range from scholastic demonstrations 
to rhapsodic prophecy. Whatever the form, the 
impulse behind it is to announce the sovereignty 
of a principle and to render a principled, unified, 
and internally consistent interpretation of the cos- 
mos and the meaning of human life. It is expected 
that the believer's perception of and attitude to- 
ward reality will be synthesized accordingly into an 
internally coherent outlook and ultimately trans- 
lated into a principled conduct of life. 

Zealotry and rationality. There exists a close but 
somewhat misleading affinity between radicalism 
and zealotry, particularly in the areas of politics, 
morality, and religion. Zealotry, being a form of 
unquestioned and permanent obeisance, may, and 


often does, become the routinized pursuit of radical 
ideals. The zealot’s commitment to radical causes 
is accompanied by deep-seated emotional problems. 
The particular psychological structure of motives 
and attitudes that leads to or is compatible with 
expressions of zealous radicalism has been identi- 
fied as the “authoritarian personality type” (Adorno 
et al. 1950). 

However, even when the attitude of the radical 
is wholly immersed in feeling, its expression is not 
compatible with emotional impulsiveness but is al- 
ways pervaded by its own peculiar rational dis- 
cipline. The rational structure of radical thought 
and action is the expressive mold that fits the un- 
conscious-need dispositions of many persons; to 
others it is a matter of deliberate moral choice and 
closely reasoned inference; and to some it may be 
no more than a mask they can plausibly and de- 
liberately display while being motivated by con- 
siderations of momentary expediency. 

The conception of radicalism as rational does 
not imply that it is ruled by logic, science, or econ- 
omy but merely that the drive toward some sort 
of explicit intellectual generalization of the mean- 
ing of human action and experience is a constitu- 
tive property of radicalism. By methodically corre- 
lating its interpretive principles with its maxims 
of conduct, radicalism provides ultimate, perma- 
nent, and “objectively valid” grounds for moral 
choice. Radicalism usually attaches its single- 
minded emphasis to something that is already 
known and valued, albeit as one thing among 
many. What is new is not the tenet itself but the 
militant assertion of its sovereign and unqualified 
supremacy. However, while the banner of radical- 
ism derives from the outlook of the society in which 
it occurs, its arguments turn against that society. 

Although radicalism is characteristically rational 
or at least rationalized, it is clearly and implacably 
inconsistent with reasonableness. In principle, pure 
radical thought and action is entirely devoid of 
practical wisdom, of sensitivity for the occasion, 
of opportunistic economizing, of the capacity to 
learn from experience, of flexibility and looseness 
of interest. In sum, it lacks that bargaining side 
of intelligence that characterizes the conduct and 
thinking of “reasonable” persons. Indeed, the prin- 
cipal polemic adversary of the radical is the nor- 
mally competent, fully franchised member of his 
society whose orientation to reality is governed by 
conventional standards of “reasonableness.” While 
the latter moves in a world of ambiguity and un- 
certainty with apparent ease and comfort, varying 
the perspective of his interest and judgment in ac- 
cordance with practical considerations and chang- 


ing circumstances, the radical finds in such be- 
havior decadence and philistinism. Because of the 
radical’s dedication to the salience of his reduction, 
he is, qua radical, divested of realistic concern for 
the passing complexities of everyday life, and he 
views them with contempt. He scorns the demands 
that issue from “the way things are,” and eschews 
partaking in the respect that is accorded to persons 
and arrangements on purely conventional grounds. 

The radical ideology. It has been shown that 
radicalism has its origins and permanent focus of 
appeal in the socially displaced strata of society 
(Lipset 1960). Although this phenomenon is prob- 
ably not present in every form or instance of radi- 
calism, it is immensely important for the under- 
standing of the social structure of radicalism. The 
socially eccentric locus of origin of radicalism ap- 
pears to be a particularly auspicious perspective 
for the deliberate appraisal of the ordinarily taken- 
for-granted texture of everyday life, and it may 
well be that man’s consciousness of himself and 
of the world around him is the assimilated aggre- 
gate of past and forgotten radicalizations. 

When men of radical persuasion look into the 
past, one of two alternative views is obtained. In 
one, the tendencies contained in mundane history 
are disregarded entirely in favor of tracing some 
doctrinal claim to a distant and mythical past. All 
that happened between some golden age and the 
radical discernment in its modern setting is defined 
as an ironic departure from the intended direction 
of the original state. In the second and more com- 
mon view, mundane history is seen as a script of 
a determined sequence of events. In the huge his- 
torical panoramas of Hegel and Marx, all that is 
truly historical is defined as accidental and insig- 
nificant, and all that matters is the permanently 
lawful sequence of general tendencies. What Hegel 
called die Tiicke des Geistes merely deludes man 
into thinking that what he does as a free agent 
matters historically. From either point of view, the 
polemic highlight of radical historiography is the 
announcement of an eternal truth. In either case, 
the image of the past urges that the full meaning 
of man’s misery and degradation cannot be fully 
grasped by beholding it now and that the proposed 
remedies cannot be fully justified without consider- 
ing them as links in a process of cosmic proportion. 
Knowledge of the past has as its principal function 
the exemplification and the aggrandizement of the 
timeless truth contained in the radical doctrine and 
the demonstration of its compelling necessity. 

The doctrine and the ethic of radicalism is in- 
evitably invested with tensions. On the one hand, 
it is systematized by internal standards of warrant 
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and sensibility; on the other hand, radical beliefs 
remain responsive to tests of everyday life expe- 
riences. Even while the great goals and the order 
of the future are within the grasp of the imagina- 
tion, there remain the petty vexations and distrac- 
tions of everyday life. Even while he holds stead- 
fast to the grand scheme, the believer must resist 
temptations to suspend the relevance of the doc- 
trine for considerations of momentary interest. 
Worse yet, his resoluteness is threatened continu- 
ously by counterevidence that tends to discredit the 
doctrine. In the long run radicals succumb to these 
worldly pressures; they pay their price in sacrifice, 
settle for partial gains, and become assimilated. 
Often when they surrender their totalitarian claims, 
they become selectively dogmatized and develop 
the art of casuistry. This process is best exemplified 
in the transformation of sects into churches. The 
alternative to the corruption of rational purity and 
consistency, i.e., the maintenance of radicalism in 
its pristine state, requires that radical movements 
impose upon their members a form of discipline 
that makes doctrinal impurity as difficult and un- 
attractive as possible and that peremptorily dis- 
credits the relevance of all possible distraction and 
counterevidence. 

Several well-recognized features of extreme radi- 
cal movements have precisely this effect. Most note- 
worthy are the following: (1) The believers are 
organized into a charismatic fellowship. Within 
this collectivity the tenets of the faith can be exer- 
cised freely and, thus, are validated, i.e., the fellow- 
ship is “a living example.” (2) the distinctness of 
the radical creed and program from the rest of the 
world is symbolically emphasized. A common de- 
vice to accomplish this is to associate it with the 
inspiration of a prophet. The particularistic access 
to truth discredits a variety of polemic opponents. 
(3) There is a sustained concern for the purity of 
belief and conduct. The state of permanent purge 
functions at the level of self-critique, as well as 
that of collective and authoritative discipline. 
(4) The manner in which the doctrine pertains to 
the lives of believers is diffusely comprehensive. All 
interest and activity is “normalized” through par- 
ticipation in the movement. Not only does the 
movement usurp enormous powers of restraint over 
its members; it also annuls the significance of all 
external sources of sanction. (5) The movement 
monopolizes the commitments of the believers. 
Loyalty to the movement requires that no personal 
interest or obligation may be admitted as legiti- 
mately contesting a demand issuing from partici- 
pation in the movement. This condition is substan- 
tially satisfied by dissolving all possible human ties 
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and by deindividualizing members in the direction 
of some heroic ideal. (6) Suffering and martyrdom 
must be made acceptable and be brought within 
the purview of immediate possibility. While mem- 
bers are desensitized to pain, their conception of 
the relationship between the assailant and the vic- 
tim becomes impersonal, and brutality becomes 
morally neutral. (7) The movement exploits out- 
side sentiments against it to its own organizational 
advantage. That is, members who are publicly com- 
promised by participation in it are forced to burn 
their bridges behind them. 


The development of modern radicalism 


The original cause with which modern radical- 
ism is associated is the attack on the traditionally 
inherited corporate structure of power, in the name 
of an equal and liberal distribution of political 
franchise—i.e., the ideals of democracy. Although 
movements of democratic reform and rebellion ap- 
pear sporadically throughout history, radicalism 
in this sense became endemic only to the West- 
ern world, and only since the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. During the Reformation, the main Protestant 
denominations, notably the Evangelical Lutheran 
church and the Church of England, never lost their 
footing in the established political hierarchy and 
have settled their quarrels with temporal authority 
under the doctrine, Cuius regio eius religio. Other 
sectarian movements, however, have been sporadi- 
cally involved in partisan warfare against tradi- 
tional secular privilege. The opening and the clos- 
ing of this period of complicated plebeian upheavals 
are marked by the Bauernkriege in sixteenth- 
century Germany and the Levellers’ movement of 
the Puritan revolution in England. In 1685, at the 
time of the suspension of the Edict of Nantes, the 
fight for religious and political freedom was largely 
exhausted, muzzled, or confined to insignificant 
enclaves, from which irreconcilable partisans em- 
barked on their voyages to the New World. Even 
in eighteenth-century England the dissenting bodies 
in the Bunyan tradition became reconciled to the 
status quo. 

Founded in part upon the largely academic dis- 
courses of Locke and Montesquieu, the doctrine of 
modern democratic radicalism was formulated, by 
Rousseau and a host of lesser writers, with full 
awareness of its seditious character. Their relent- 
less argument urged that all existing conditions 
and customs are unnatural and must be destroyed 
and replaced by a new and rational order (Talmon 
1952). In contrast to the religiously inspired radi- 
calism of the Reformation period, the new formula- 
tion was wholly secular. 


Foremost among the objects of attack was the 
belief, never seriously challenged in previous ages 
of Western civilization, that only a select few, an 
elite, had the wisdom and right and power to 
govern. In its place there was formulated a doctrine 
that proclaimed every man the patron of his own 
life and established the sovereign right of all the 
people to order their common affairs. The vision of 
individual liberty and popular sovereignty was 
made compelling by the endorsement of reason. 
Although it is now easily seen that this enlighten- 
ment of reason contained a strong admixture of 
romantic sentimentality, there is little doubt that 
the protagonists themselves perceived their argu- 
ments as appealing to discretion rather than feel- 
ing. Of course, the radicals did not invent or 
monopolize the use of reason as an instrument of 
politics. Other forms of governing and the opposi- 
tion to radical innovation also had their rational 
apologists. None, however, depended to the extent 
the democratic radicals did on the persuasive power 
of reason and excluded so completely other con- 
siderations. 

Early radical movements. The American and 
French revolutions in the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century were significant expressions of 
modern radicalism. They did not, however, express 
all existing radical tendencies, and they encom- 
passed a great deal more than merely radical 
idealism. More specifically, five movements, all 
derived from ideals of the enlightenment, show 
the directions and development of modern radi- 
calism. 

Jacobinism. The most direct translation of en- 
lightenment ideals into political action was Jaco- 
binism, which had been effectively practiced pri- 
marily in France—although Jacobin clubs existed 
in most European countries and in the United 
States—and for only a relatively short period of 
time. Yet it made a permanent contribution to the 
subsequent organization of all radical agitation. 
The small, locally based Jacobin clubs were focal 
points for revolutionary propaganda campaigns 
and were employed to mobilize mass support when- 
ever the small core of activists needed such sup- 
port. Furthermore, the tight network of relations 
within the clubs and the efficient network of com- 
munications between clubs provided for a state of 
permanent purge that made Robespierre’s slogan 
about the tyranny of liberty a practical possibility. 
Jacobinism is an early model of a movement that 
requires for its perpetration a very high level of 
activist tension. 

Populism. Populism assumed a variety of 
forms, depending on the place of its occurrence. 


In the United States it traces back to the ideals of 
Jeffersonian democracy. Despite Jefferson’s own 
cosmopolitan mind, these ideals contained physio- 
cratic elements that in the hands of Jackson be- 
came a permanent radical trend in American poli- 
tics. The core of strength of American Populism 
was always agrarian, but Populism directed some 
of its appeals to, and derived some of its support 
from, the urban masses. In Russia a variety of 
influences, most notably Slavophile sentiments, 
led to the formation of the Narodnik movement 
around the time of the emancipation of the serfs. 
Here imported enlightenment ideals combined with 
romantic nationalism in the revival of the concept 
of the mir, an ancient Slavic form of agricultural 
polity. In Germany, starting with Herder, scholars 
and writers with a romantic medievalist bent cul- 
tivated an interest in folklore, ethnic history, and 
ultimately, national sovereignty. Although the Ger- 
man development concentrated on the intellectual 
glorification of the concept of Volk and did not 
lead to the formation of a populist movement in 
Germany, it furnished the ideological underpinning 
for a number of populist—peasant parties in east- 
ern and central Europe. The common element of 
all these trends was a strong belief in the rights 
and creative powers of the common man, living 
close to nature, whose interests are naturally op- 
posed to the oligarchic tendencies of large central 
governments and to professional political adminis- 
tration. 

Philosophical radicalism. The ideals of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy and those of the philosophical 
radicals of England are similar in that historically 
both are of Whig origin. The English reformers, 
however, were of distinctly bourgeois persuasion 
and appeal. Their idea of reconstructing govern- 
ment according to the principle of utility was an 
exercise in business rationality. Although the ideals 
of Bentham, the leading theoretician of this group, 
were close to the ideals of the Jacobins, and al- 
though he was in his own way as much a ration- 
alistic simplifier as they were, the characteristic 
difference between them is that for the English 
reformer the fight for a rational social order did 
not admit the possibility of violence and chaos, 
even as a tactical instrument [see BENTHAM]. 

Anarchism. The strongest and most systemati- 
cally radical version of radicalism is to be found 
in anarchism. William Godwin first formulated the 
complete version of anarchism, teaching that to 
compel men to act according to reason is superflu- 
ous and to compel them to act against reason is 
unjust. On this basis, he called for the abolishment 
of all institutions. With Proudhon, anarchism 
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adopted a program of economic reform that far 
exceeded anything contained in other contempo- 
rary radical tendencies. Later the movement as- 
sumed the character of a quasi political party, 
always, however, refusing to participate in the 
affairs of government [see ANARCHISM]. 

German idealism. German idealism has been 
called “the theory of the French Revolution.” Start- 
ing with the powerful influence of Rousseau on 
Kant and continuing through Schelling and Fichte, 
this tendency culminated in the work of Hegel. 
Here the ideas of freedom and reason were wholly 
emancipated from man as a concrete being and 
were objectified in the modern state. Hegel's statism 
is the perfect obverse of anarchism. Whereas for 
Godwin man in his natural state is the paradigm 
of reason and freedom, for Hegel reason and free- 
dom are the attributes of a transcendental subjec- 
tivity whose only possible concrete manifestations 
are institutions. Although Hegels own thinking 
turned to the glorification of the existing Prussian 
state, the logic of his argument exerted a powerful 
influence on the formation of all subsequent radi- 
cal doctrines. 

From its beginning and through the first few 
decades of the nineteenth century, modern radi- 
calism had a certain enthusiastic unity, expressed 
in the slogan, Pas d'ennemis à gauche! Even Fichte 
and the young Hegel stood on the left, in opposi- 
tion to the conservative restoration forces of the 
post-Napoleonic era. From approximately the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century on, there appeared a 
split into what came to be known as right-wing 
radicalism and left-wing radicalism. The split was 
first manifest among the disciples of Hegel and 
ultimately led to the realignment of all radical 
forces. 5 

Right-wing radicalism. By and large, right-wing 
radicalism is not readily discernible in nineteenth- 
century politics. The consolidation of the European 
states followed closely the Hegelian blueprint, and 
right-wing radicalism appeared mainly in the form 
of programs seeking to perfect an already existing 
state of affairs. Revisionist radical right-wing tend- 
encies appear only at the close of the century, 
through the infusion of a new element. Statism 
achieved a new formulation, in a doctrine that 
based national sovereignty on historical missions 
of distinct races. The principal protagonists of this 
idea were Joseph Arthur de Gobineau and Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. Although this movement ex- 
plicitly repudiated the influence of Hegel, it drew 
heavily on the translation of the idea of Weltbür- 
gerthum into the idea of the Nationalstaat, and 
there is little doubt that it absorbed the bulk of the 
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forces that were earlier affiliated with the Hegelian 
right [see GOBINEAU]. 

The association beween ethnic identity and ter- 
ritorial sovereignty became universally accepted 
during the nineteenth century and furnished the 
basis for the political division of Europe at Ver- 
sailles. During the two decades following World 
War 1, nationalism achieved its most radical ex- 
pression in the totalitarian dictatorships of Italy, 
Japan, and Germany. The doctrinal underpinning 
of these systems varied, emphasizing alternatively 
race, cultural heritage, or a combination of both. 
Associated with them are attitudes of superpatri- 
otism and a belief in the superiority of one’s 
ethnic group, and they encompassed policies of 
belligerent imperialism. Movements of this sort 
were active and continue to be active in virtually 
all nations of the world, and many autocrats have 
found in the rhetoric of radical nationalism the 
justification for claiming power [see Fascism; NA- 
TIONAL SOCIALISM]. 

A number of phenomena of somewhat lesser 
significance deserve mention in the context of 
right-wing radicalism. In France the Radical Re- 
publicans stood in opposition to the “opportunist” 
left wing of the Parliament of 1875 and subse- 
quently became allied with militarist, proclerical, 
and royalist groups. This alliance was consolidated 
during the Dreyfuss affair and remained a sporadi- 
cally active extreme right-wing faction in French 
politics. Phenomena such as the Falange in Spain 
and the Black Guard in Rumania also belong to 
this category [see FALANGISM]. Standing apart from 
the above but related to them are anti-civil liberties 
tendencies in American politics. The latter include, 
among others, such heterogeneous elements as the 
radicalism of Thaddeus Stevens and his followers, 
certain nativist movements, and the outlook re- 
ferred to as McCarthyism, 

Left-wing radicalism. The structural affiliation 
of right-wing radicalism with established political 
power led to its development as the philosophy of 
the existing polity, i.e., as an apologia. Hence, the 
term “radicalism” came to mean left-wing radical- 
ism. But from its very onset this movement was 
torn by schisms. The last left-wing synthesis, 
during the two decades following the revolution of 
1848, encompassed some socialists of the Jacobin 
heritage, some English reformers of the labor-class 
movement, the anarchists under the leadership of 
Bakunin, disciples of Moses Hess and Ferdinand 
Lassalle, and, of course, Marxists. By the time of 
the Paris Commune, this shaky alliance was in 
shambles. Since then, left-wing radicalism has 
been divided into numerous factions, which have 
often fought each other with bitter hostility. 


Anarchists have maintained their intransigent 
alienation from normal political processes. Occa- 
sionally they have displayed some strength in the 
organization of labor movements (e.g., the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World in the United States) 
or in Latin-European politics (e.g., in Spain during 
the 1930s), On the whole, however, anarchism 
has remained conspicuous mainly because of real 
or alleged acts of terrorism, Its occasional associa- 
tions with criminal elements, i.e., forces inimical 
not only to the established order but to anarchist 
ideals themselves, have caused anarchism to be 
generally regarded as the most virulently destruc- 
tive form of radicalism. 

Marxist communism achieved a strong interna- 
tional party organization, maintaining an orthodox 
revolutionary line, and gained political ascendancy 
in several European states in the aftermath of 
World War 1. Of these, the Soviet Union is the 
only one that remained stable. Following World 
War 1 a number of states within the traditional 
sphere of political influence of Russia came under 
the domination of the Communist party. These 
governments instituted nationwide collectivization 
of productive property and strong central organiza- 
tions of power, in strict opposition to anarchist 
teachings. 

Evolutionary socialism, which is in part a con- 
tinuation of English philosophical radicalism and 
in part an offshoot of Marxism, worked toward the 
assimilation of elements of the radical doctrine 
into the mainstream of twentieth-century politics, 
thereby eliminating the very conditions that were 
the foundation for the Marxist prophecy, Some 
socialist parties include the word “radical” in their 
party designation with justification. Others, like 
the French Radical Socialists under the leadership 
of Paul Herriot, are more properly located in the 
center of the general political spectrum. 

Of the many lesser schismatic left-wing radical 
movements, syndicalism is perhaps the most im- 
portant. Although mainly a hybrid offshoot of 
Marxist and anarchist influences, it contained 
some original ideas and retained a distinct identity 
over a protracted period of time, Syndicalism exer- 
cised a strong influence in some Latin countries 
of Europe and the Americas, and contributed, inter 
alia, to the formulation of the doctrine of Italian 
fascism [see SyNDICALISM]. 


Radicalism is still very much alive everywhere, 
but particularly in those countries that recently 
became free of European domination. It is in the 
nature of the situation that those who are in this 
fight must share the forum and spotlight with 
others, who irresponsibly exploit vulgar frustra- 


tions. But even as the fight against the old tyran- 
nies continues, the very polity that radicalism has 
built has become the focus of new discontents. The 
conscious and deliberate effort to bring the human 
community under the rule of reason has led to the 
development of complex institutions. Intended to 
insure and increase freedom, equality, and popular 
welfare, these institutions have recently been at- 
tacked as a new, dehumanized tyranny. The theme 
of alienation is heard again after a century of 
dormancy, and.on the fringes of society there are 
groups that view the existing social order as their 
antagonist. Thus, radicalism, which started by 
abolishing all sanctions of history, has returned 
to the fold of history, partly by its triumph and 
partly by its own sins. While the incorporation of 
the ethics of political freedom and universal ra- 
tional justice into human consciousness appears 
to be a permanent achievement, the shadow of 
new radical questions about the human condition 
is cast upon the stage of human life. 

Radicalism is a part of the general theme of 
the growth of rationalistic ethics. To the extent 
that Western civilization has been the most fertile 
soil for this development, radicalism is native to 
the West. Of course, neither rationalism nor radi- 
calism is an Occidental monopoly; nor is Western 
history the record of a sustained development of 
rational ethics. However, as Max Weber pointed 
out, the prophetic origin of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition, the development of a rational economy, 
the growth of rational science and philosophy, the 
organization of authority along legal—rational lines, 
together testify to the fact that reason is the guid- 
ing demon of Western man. But the search for an 
intellectual synthesis of the meaning of life forever 
transcends life. Reason, like myth, in attempting 
to grasp and express the roots of being, always 
idealizes the realities of everyday existence. In 
radicalism the ideal is the supreme taskmaster. 
The tension between the activist ethical principle 
and the exigencies of existence is the core of the 
radical dilemma. 

Econ BITTNER 


[See also ANARCHISM; CONSERVATISM; MARXISM; NA- 
TIONALISM; PERSONALITY, POLITICAL; SOCIAL MOVE- 
MENTS; SOCIALISM; TOTALITARIANISM. Also related 
are the biographies of BAKUNIN; FANON; Marx.] 
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Paul Radin, American anthropologist, was born 
in Lodz, Russian Poland, in 1883 and died in New 
York City in 1959. Despite the fact that he was 
brought to the United States in infancy, he never 
severed his European roots, and he could never 
bring himself to accept the New World com- 
pletely, except, ironically, for his association of 
nearly fifty years with the Winnebago Indians of 
Wisconsin. 

Radin’s personal and social background was 
complex. He came from a German-Russian Jewish 
family that had become secularized in the mode of 
the haskalah, the Jewish strand in the western 
European Enlightenment. His father was a rabbi 
of the reform movement, a Hebrew scholar, and a 
linguist. Herman, his oldest brother, became a 
physician, and Max, next in line, was a distin- 
guished legal scholar. For the Radins these secular 
professions, which refocused the traditional Jewish 
concern with ritual learning but which did not 
abandon learning as a ritual, were ideologically 
correlated with a humane, if skeptical, liberalism. 
The skepticism and rationalism, however, were 
largely reactive protests against the cramping 
social and intellectual orthodoxy of the patriarchal 
and theocratic past. Yet the passion for scholar- 
ship, the commitment to human realization in the 
world, and, in Radin’s case, the fascinated concern 
with religion and ethics, maintained a distinc- 


tively Jewish cast, Moreover, Radin’s intellectual 
cosmopolitanism, his radicalism, his conception of 
learning as a moral enterprise, and his capacity 
to live almost exclusively the life of the mind, 
making him, therefore, dependent upon friends for 
a variety of services, represent further elements 
that characterized the Jewish scholar en passage 
from the traditional milieu to the modern indus- 
trial and urban world. But Radin never came to 
terms with modern technology; he never learned 
to use a typewriter, for example, and laboriously 
wrote out his voluminous notes and manuscripts 
in so minute a hand that a magnifying glass was 
sometimes necessary to decipher the script. 

Formal résumés of his career are sparse and 
often inaccurate; he rarely bothered to put him- 
self on record in professional directories. Since he 
moved from establishment to establishment, state 
to state, country to country, and job to job, there 
is little institutional continuity to trace; only his 
work reflects the inner unity of his life. The host of 
friends he left behind knew him only in phases 
and primarily as a teacher, yet his gift for spon- 
taneous intimacy made each feel that he shared 
with Radin some particular secret. 

Radin was a creator and formulator of mean- 
ing, a “poet—thinker,” a “thinker—artist,” a “priest- 
thinker,” and not a man of action, a layman, to use 
the terms he chose to describe two contrasting, 
historical, temperamental types—first in Primitive 
Man as Philosopher (1927), then in Primitive Re- 
ligion (1937), and in subsequent works. He could 
live only in a cerebral “blaze of reality.” The degree 
to which his own commitment to the intellectual 
life may have led him to see this dichotomy as a 
universal temperamental division is difficult to de- 
termine. Late in life, he adopted the position that 
these two contrasting temperaments can and 
usually do complexly coexist in the same person; 
he seems, therefore, to have invented ideal types, 
despite his antipathy to such abstract efforts. 

In spite of the intensity of his intellectual com- 
mitment, Radin was never moved to glorify the 
position of intellectuals. He regarded them as de- 
pendent upon the official academy, which was in 
turn linked to the ruling establishment, and, 
along with Franz Boas, he therefore viewed them 
as bound by convention and, for the most part, 
incapable of pursuing interests other than their 
own. 

Although he migrated from post to post, Radin 
was never at a loss for a job. In the words of Julian 
Steward, “his charm . . . got him about every job 
in Anthropology in the country. . .” (personal cor- 
respondence, 1964). During the early depression 


years, when many of his students and colleagues 
were unemployed, he managed to find support for 
anthropology from government agencies previously 
unconcerned with such efforts. For example, his 
work on Mexican pamphlets in the Sutro Library 
in San Francisco was supported by the Works 
Projects Administration. Moreover, he received 
support over the years from a variety of founda- 
tions; he may have offended bureaucrats, but he 
nevertheless had a talent for attracting patrons. 

Radin never conceived of anthropology as mere- 
ly a specialized discipline; it was for him more a 
way of life, He was bent on discovering the con- 
ditions under which man thrives, and he followed 
his pursuit where it led him, He objected to pro- 
fessional jargon because it turned the study of man 
into a mystery. His goal was to attack the “great, 
recurring, troubling themes in history” (Diamond 
1960, p. xviii), to determine basic human nature, 
“That the cultural pattern hides this knowledge 
from us forever is a counsel of despair” (1933a, 
p. 267). 

Although Radin felt at home in the cognitive 
worlds of primitive peoples and admired “the ruth- 
less realism and objectivity” (1953, p. 325) with 
which they analyzed man, he did not believe in 
any return to the primitive or entertain any notion 
of the noble savage. Rather, he believed that the 
primitive experience is part of our historical con- 
sciousness. An understanding of it would pave the 
way toward an understanding of what is basic to 
human nature and toward a critical evalution of 
civilization, 

Radin first studied anthropology in Europe and 
came to the field of anthropology by way of zoology 
and history. He became a student primarily of 
Boas, and it was probably the combined effect of 
James Harvey Robinson's skeptical humanism and 
Boas’ empiricist insistence on the indivisible po- 
tential of primitive and civilized mentalities that 
originally led Radin to question all notions of 
primitive inferiority. 

In Primitive Man as Philosopher (1927) he dis- 
missed theories about the automatism of primitive 
life as being merely projective of an increasingly 
routinized modern life. Radin found primitive 
mentality different in degree but not in kind from 
civilized mentality. He saw that, despite the variety 
of cultural forms involved, responses of primi- 
tive peoples to the major challenges of life are 
sophisticated, profound, and—to a civilized per- 
son endowed with self-knowledge—understandable 
ways. Therefore, Radin rejected such theoreticians 
as the early Lévy-Bruhl and other members of the 
French sociological school, who stigmatized primi- 
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tives as being incapable of abstraction, participants 
in a mystic entity, linguistically inadequate, or 
lacking individuality. And, although he had some 
connection with Robert Redfeld and the other 
folk-urban polarity theorists, he was opposed to the 
view, later adopted by Redfield, that moral con- 
sciousness has expanded with civilization. He took 
great pains to establish moral insights as a primi- 
tive characteristic and in general was skeptical of 
the idea of progress in such areas. 

In The Trickster: A Study in American Indian 
Mythology (1955b), for example, he emphasized 
two themes: first, the ambivalence of the human 
impulse toward creation and destruction, symbol- 
ized in the dual image of the Deity; and second, 
man’s Sisyphean struggle, expressed in trickster 
mythology, to create, and then constantly to rescue, 
meaning from a chaos of sensory impressions, 
biological needs and appetites, enigmas of per- 
sonal, social, and cosmic origins, and death, 

Radin’s elaboration of the dual conception of the 
Deity had descended from Andrew Lang and had 
been anticipated in the work of Ehrenreich, Boas, 
Kroeber, and Dixon; indeed both the Americanists 
and the German historical school had been pre- 
occupied with the issue, but Radin explored the 
nature of God among primitives more fully than 
any other American ethnologist. Radin believed 
that the universal human issues are central to the 
social and ritual lives of primitive peoples, It was 
his belief that the relative weight given to cer- 
tain issues differs for primitive and civilized peo- 
ples; this led him to assert that although basic 
human nature is the same everywhere, it is more 
visible among primitives. 

Primitive life was for Radin closer in its struc- 
ture and ideology to the roots of comedy and 
tragedy. His conception that the universal human 
drama is actually enacted in aboriginal society 
made his work memorable to nonanthropologists. 
He attracted such diverse personalities as Mark 
Van Doren, Lewis Mumford, C. G. Jung, Allen Tate, 
John Crowe Ransom, John Dewey, and Huntington 
Cairns. 

Radin was constantly aware of the linked ex- 
ploitative and creative roles of the “priest-thinkers” 
and thought this link existed to some degree even 
in primitive societies. He regarded the priest- 
thinkers as the inventors of religious systems, who 
thereby reflected their own profound need to create 
a coherent universe of meaning while catering to 
the intermittent needs of their laymen followers. 
He imagined that the priest-thinkers, or shamans, 
or medicine men, had been the original formulators 
of the monotheistic synthesis. This synthesis existed 
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as a social convention of Judaeo—Christian-Islamic 
civilization, but as a pure faith it is as uncommon 
among primitives as among ourselves. The drives 
of the priest-thinkers may have been neurotic and 
their hunger economic, but for Radin this did not 
dim the significance of their insights. He was, 
however, troubled by their exploitative potential. 

Radin had a thorough grounding in the history 
and languages of his own culture. He considered 
this grounding the basis for his conscious under- 
standing of his own alienation from the prevailing 
values of his culture, without which “the task of 
understanding the primitive could not be accom- 
plished.” 

Radin’s general conception of primitive society 
is the most effective synthesis attempted thus far. 
He identified three outstanding positive features of 
aboriginal civilization: respect for the individual, 
regardless of age or sex; a remarkable degree of 
social and political integration; and a concept of 
personal security that transcends all governmental 
forms and all tribal and group interests and con- 
flicts. His synthesis of primitive economic and 
social structure, philosophy, religion, and psychol- 
ogy is an implicit, inductive, historical model of 
primitive society that also serves as a foundation 
for a historical theory of human nature. 

Radin took his first field trip to the Winnebago 
in 1908 and eventually published monographs and 
articles on almost every aspect of their lives. In his 
field work he considered himself a historical re- 
porter and was skeptical of the claims of partici- 
pant-observers: To avoid the pretentious impres- 
sionism common to their approach the observers 
would have to become members of the tribe, but 
Radin doubted that any well-qualified ethnologist 
would be willing to do that. It was not just that he 
doubted the results of field work done without 
knowledge of the language but also that he thought 
field work should be grounded in the lives of spe- 
cific individuals and not built up from a generalized 
conception of the individual. 

As a linguist Radin was in a class with Sapir 
and Boas. In addition to the voluminous Winne- 
bago texts, Radin published a series of Wappo 
(1924), Huave (1929a), and Mixe (1933b) texts, 
a grammar of Wappo (1929b), notes on Tlap- 
panecan (1933c), and a sketch of Zapotec (1930). 
He was also concerned with historical linguistics, 
publishing a classification of Mexican languages 
(1944) and working for an entire decade on Pat- 
win. His most important linguistic contribution 
was an early monograph (1919a) on The Genetic 
Relationship of the North American Indian Lan- 
guages, in which he argued for their essential con- 
tinental unity. Although Sapir had initially criticized 


this idea of unity, he and his student M. Swadesh 
were later to develop parallel themes on this 
subject. 

R. H. Lowie and Sapir were Radin’s closest pro- 
fessional friends, and Radin remained affiliated 
with the Boas school throughout his life. However, 
he could not accept their ethnological theories. In 
his Method and Theory of Ethnology (1933a), 
which, with Lowie’s History of Ethnological The- 
ory (1937), remains the only systematic work on 
ethnological theory written by an American, he 
attacked Boas’ quantitative and distributional ap- 
proach to cultural data. He believed it led to over- 
generalized, external, and patchwork histories of 
traits; in abstractly deduced time perspectives, 
rather than to specific histories of societies as ex- 
perienced and created by their members. Radin 
always felt that there is a contradiction between 
this aspect of the Americanists’ approach and Boas’ 
insistence on prolonged field work and textual anal- 
ysis within particular societies. 

Radin’s dispute with Kroeber summarizes his 
differences with the Americanists. Kroeber’s notion 
of the superorganic and consequent lack of interest 
in the person in history, his sweeping efforts to 
classify whole civilizations by configurations of 
traits and qualities determined by a combination of 
intuitive and quantitative means, and his insistence 
on ethnology as a natural science—that is, as hav- 
ing a subject matter composed of discreet, isolable, 
and objectively determinable elements that can be 
traced and categorized on their own terms (a view 
Boas also held)—did violence to Radin’s focus on 
the individual as the locus of culture. Kroeber’s 
view denied Radin’s belief that if one probes deeply 
enough into particular forms, universal meanings 
will be revealed; Kroeber’s view also abused Radin’s 
sense of history as man’s agent, as the agency for 
revealing the nature of man and the necessary 
conditions for his fulfillment. 

Radin, despite the strength of his influence, left 
no school of students. His final academic affiliation 
was with Brandeis University, first as professor of 
anthropology and then as chairman of the depart- 
ment. He had thought that in going to Brandeis he 
would find a congenial home, but he found the new 
university no less bureaucratic than the older in- 
Stitutions. He died in 1959 a few days after his 
heart failed him during a professional lecture in 
New York City. 

STANLEY DIAMOND 


[For the historical context of Radin’s work, see the 
biographies of Boas; KROEBER; Livy-BRUHL; RED- 
FIELD; ROBINSON; for discussion of the subsequent 
development of some of Radin’s ideas, see LiNGUIS- 
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tics, article on HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS; RELIGION; 
and the biography of SAPrR.] 
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ADLER, ALFRED (1909-1920) 1964 The Practice and 
Theory of Individual Psychology. Translated by Paul 
Radin. Rev. ed. New York: Harcourt. > First pub- 
lished as Praxis und Theorie der Individual-Psycholo- 
gie. Contains 28 papers originally published in medical 
journals between 1909 and 1920. 

African Folktales and Sculpture. (1952) 1965 2d ed. 
Folk tales selected, edited and introduced by Paul 
Radin. London: Secker & Warburg. 
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[BLOWSNAKE, SAM] (1920) 1963 The Autobiography of 
a Winnebago Indian. Edited and translated by Paul 
Radin. New York: Dover. > The writer is referred to 
throughout the notes as S. B. The autobiography proper 
closes with Part I. Part II embodies the system of in- 
struction used among the Winnebago and forms a 
unit in itself. Part I was also published as Crashing 
Thunder: The Auto-biography of an American Indian. 

CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, SACRAMENTO, SUTRO BRANCH, 
SAN Francisco 1939-1940 Catalogue of Mexican 
Pamphlets in the Sutro Collection: (1623-1888). 
Edited by Paul Radin. 2 vols. San Francisco: Mimeo- 
graphed. 
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RADLOV, VASILII, and BARTOL'D, 
VASILIT 


Vasilii Radlov, also known as Wilhelm Radloff 
(1837-1918), was a Russian Turkologist, museum 
director, explorer, and teacher. His scholarly con- 
tributions covered the ethnography, history, folk- 
lore, text redactions, archeology, and material cul- 
ture of the Turkic peoples of central Asia and 
southern Siberia, and the linguistics, including the 
comparative lexicography, of all Turkic peoples. In 
addition, he was a professor, an academician, and 
a government adviser on Turkic matters. 
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Vasilii V. Bartol’d, also known as Wilhelm 
Barthold (1869-1930), academician and professor 
at St. Petersburg, specialized in the history of 
Islam and of the Turkic peoples and Iranians 
(Tadjiks) of central Asia. He combined a life of 
scholarship and teaching with long and frequent 
field trips. Bartol’d’s work is being considered here 
together with Radlov’s, since it contained important 
modifications of Radlov’s theories. 

Of German origin, Radlov was introduced to 
Oriental studies at the University of Berlin in the 
1850s by two of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s dis- 
ciples, A. F. Pott and H. Steinthal. These men were 
engaged in a struggle against Gobineau’s doctrine 
of the inequality of races, and Radlov also even- 
tually devoted much of his energy to affirming the 
like potentialities of all human groups. He dis- 
counted the influence of biological race on human 
development and, on the contrary, echoed Hum- 
boldt’s older ideas: while intelligent occupation 
does develop the critical faculties, nevertheless 
sound judgment and sharpness of wit may be found 
among peoples without letters or education as, for 
example, among the peoples of central Asia. These 
ideas of Humboldt'’s constitute a sort of “noble bar- 
barian” theory. 

On completing his studies, Radlov taught Ger- 
man and Latin for 12 years at a Gymnasium in 
Barnaul, Siberia. This period was essential to his 
future career, for it gave him close and uninter- 
rupted access to the Turkic peoples of the Altai 
and Sayan mountains, of southern Siberia, and of 
Kazakhstan and Kirgizia. His ethnographic descrip- 
tions, text collections, and linguistic analyses were 
begun at this time, 

Following his Siberian period, he went to St. 
Petersburg. Here he published a series of volumes, 
Die alttiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolei (1894— 
1897), in which Turkic script carved on stelae was 
deciphered, transliterated, and translated. N. 
Yadrintsev, Radlov himself, and others had dis- 
covered these inscriptions in the region of the 
upper Yenisei and Orkhon rivers in western Mon- 
golia; Radlov and a Danish contemporary, V. 
Thomsen, were able to master the script and lan- 
guage. Bartol'd, then a junior colleague of Radlov 
at the University of St. Petersburg, wrote a chapter 
in the series on the historical meaning of the in- 
scriptions. Radlov’s contributions lie at the founda- 
tion of all subsequent work on this civilization; 
his interpretations, modified and extended by later 
work, stand to this day. He identified the docu- 
ments as those of a pastoral Turkic people who 
built an indigenous state of great extent but simple 
form in the sixth to eighth centuries A.D. The script 


was their own; it had a superficial resemblance to 
Scandinavian runes, and both were connected 
ultimately, through diffusion, with alphabetic sys- 
tems of the ancient Near East. Many of the in- 
scriptions were multilingual, and the inclusion of 
Chinese translations of the Turkic shows that this 
civilization had connections with east Asia as well 
as with the West. 

At this time Radlov also translated (1891- 
1910) the Kudatku (better, Kutadgu) Bilik, a 
lengthy moral-didactic poem of the medieval 
Uighurs, Turkic-speaking peoples of central Asia, 
a poem composed by the royal adviser, Yusuf 
Khass-hajib of Balasagun. In a preface to the 
poem, Radlov provided both an account of Uighur 
society and a general theory of state formation by 
usurpation, with particular reference to the 
Uighurs, This was a theory to which he repeatedly 
adverted and which was further developed by 
Bartold. According to Radlov, pastoral nomadic 
tribes developed a permanent political state of their 
own only when a powerful or wealthy person 
usurped the popular authority. The usurper’s group 
was then eponymously named, whereby the leader 
sought to stabilize his power within his descent 
line. Radlov based this theory of the origin of the 
state upon his ethnographic observations of just 
such a process among the Kazakhs; subsequently 
he extrapolated this process to ancient times. 
The method of applying current ethnographic 
observation to reconstructions of bygone eras and 
peoples was used by L. H. Morgan and other 
theorists of evolutionary stages, especially in the 
nineteenth century. 

Radlov worked out a three-stage theory of evolu- 
tion in his book Aus Sibirien (1884), a general 
ethnography of central and northern Asia, He be- 
lieved that human life in this area developed and 
made the transition from a hunting to a pastoral 
nomadic stage and then to agriculture. Each stage 
was characterized not only by the economy as- 
sociated with its name but also by a particular 
social and political organization and a predominant 
religion. For the pastoral Turkic peoples of central 
Asia the predominant religion was shamanism. At 
the same time Radlov noted that the diffusion of 
Christianity through contact with Russians, the 
diffusion of Islam through contact with Iranic and 
Semitic peoples, and the diffusion of Buddhism 
from India, Tibet, and the Mongols all changed the 
indigenous religion. The Russian Orthodox church 
regarded shamanism as evidence of unclean 
powers at work among the peoples of Asiatic Rus- 
sia. Radlov controverted this view, asserting that 
shamanism was a religion to be studied in its own 
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right. He succeeded to a degree in modifying the 
official Russian view of shamanism, but his educa- 
tional ventures among the Turkic peoples were 
opposed by those who supported education only 
when it was connected with the propagation of 
Christianity. 

His evolutionary views shaped the policies he 
advocated for the progress of the Turkic peoples. 
He saw contemporary nomadism as a retarding 
force, The pastoral empires of Asian history were 
brilliant developments of the past but could not 
meet the needs of the peoples in modern times. 
Radlov’s analyses of the ancient and medieval 
Turkic khanates convinced him that they were es- 
sentially autocratic institutions which prevented 
the Turkic pastoralists from sharing in the progres- 
sive changes occurring in European life. This view 
is the dominant one in Soviet policy regarding the 
area today. 

Radlov was active also in collecting the folklore 
of the Turkic peoples of southern Siberia and cen- 
tral Asia (1866-1907). The material he collected 
was published (in part) in ten volumes, the first 
systematic and precise coverage of this ethno- 
graphic field. Moreover, he brought out a monu- 
mental comparative lexicon of the Turkic dialects 
and languages. The study of the Turkic peoples 
was transformed into a scientific undertaking by 
virtue of these efforts. Radlov’s studies were related 
to the broad ethnographic, historical, lexicographic, 
and evolutionary problems of his time. 

His activities in public affairs were as impres- 
sive as his scholarly contributions. He advanced 
an enlightened policy toward the peoples of Asia; 
he gave material and spiritual support to exiled 
revolutionary scholars; and he was a vital force in 
transforming the St. Petersburg Kunstkammer of 
Peter the Great into the modern Museum of An- 
thropology and Ethnography. 

Bartol’d’s work was narrower in focus and less 
theoretical in tone than that of Radlov. He was 
concerned with the interaction between an indi- 
vidual and society, more particulatly with refining 
Radlov’s theory of state formation by usurpation; 
he examined the role of Chinghiz Khan and of the 
founders of other pastoral empires of Asia from 
this point of view. Bartold eschewed inferential 
reconstruction of the past and committed himself 
straightforwardly to cultural and, social history; 
thus, his interpretations of the personality of 
Chinghiz Khan are closely related to the textual 
record. 

In line with this historical bent, Bartol’d studied 
the literate peoples of central Asia and their written 
record; he treated the nonliterate cultures mar- 
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ginally, and references to them appear only oc- 
casionally in his writings. Nevertheless, he did 
criticize Radlovs designation of shamanism as 
the religion of the Turkic pastoral nomads. Bartol’d 
associated shamanism with the hunting cultures 
of the polar regions, although he agreed that it is 
found among those pastoralists living in remote 
areas such as the Altai Mountains. Bartold also 
criticized Radlov for failing to treat the function 
of shamanist religion in society; such an approach 
would have revealed that the role played by 
shamanism in hunting cultures was even greater 
than it was among pastoralists. 

Bartold combined in his studies the results of 
both library and field work and alternated be- 
tween specialized histories, such as those of cotton- 
growing in central Asia or of Christianity in Asia, 
and broader syncretistic topics, such as the cultural 
history of Turkestan, of Iran, and of the Turkic peo- 
ples of central Asia. He also compiled a biblio- 
graphic survey La découverte de VAsie (1911). 
His brief and brilliant conspectus of Turko—Mongol 
history, published in Tashkent in 1929, reduced 
to a short essay the political dynamics common to 
all central and inner Asia ([{1893-1929] 1956- 
1962, vol. 3, pp. 73-170). Of particular impor- 
tance to Western scholarship are his short char- 
acterizations of Turkic peoples—Tadjiks, Kazakhs, 
Kirgiz, Turkmens, Kalmuks, and other peoples of 
Asia and the Caucasus—in the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (1913-1936). 

LAWRENCE KRADER 


[For the polemical context of Radlov and Bartol’d’s 
work, see the biography of Gosingau. The biography 
of Boas and the article on BOGORAZ, STERNBERG, AND 
JocHELSoN contain relevant background material, For 
discussion of the subsequent development of their 
ideas, see PASTORALISM.] 
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alttiirkischen Inschriften.” 
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RAE, JOHN 


John Rae (1796-1872) was born in Scotland, 
but it was while he was living in Canada that he 
wrote his most important book, a work on the 
theory of capital and of economic development. 
He migrated to Canada in 1822, having acquired 
at the universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen a 
knowledge not only of the classics but also of 
mathematics and, to some degree, of medicine. In 
Canada he held several schoolmasterships, from 
the last of which he was discharged in 1848, in 
part because he had become involved in religious 
and educational controversy. In financial straits and 
with poor professional prospects, he traveled across 
Panama to California, where he remained until 
1851, and then went to the Hawaiian Islands, 
where he hoped to regain his health and resume 
a professional career. He supported himself at first 
by teaching, later mainly through medical and 
judicial posts. In 1871, ill and without funds, he 
returned to New York to live with a wealthy friend. 
He died within a year, 

The treatise on which Rae’s fame mainly rests, 
Statement of Some New Principles on the Subject 
of Political Economy Exposing the Fallacies of the 


System of Free Trade and of Some Other Doctrines 
Maintained in the Wealth of Nations, was pub- 
lished in Boston in 1834. The full title is revealing; 
the book was a by-product of a never completed 
study of the Canadian economy and was essentially 
an argument with Adam Smith. 

Rae’s New Principles has been called by Schum- 
peter “a theory of capital, conceived in unprec- 
edented depth and breadth,” containing, as it 
does, two essential components of the theory that 
Böhm-Bawerk was to erect: “the proposition that 
‘lengthening’ the process of production (postpone- 
ment) will usually increase the physical amount 
of final product . . . and the proposition that ‘the 
actual presence of the immediate object of desire’ 
will give to it, in our valuation, a decisive advan- 
tage over an exactly similar object that is expected 
to become available at some future date, even if 
this expectation be perfectly certain” (Schumpeter 
1954, p. 469). 

Apart from his important contribution to the 
theory of capital, what distinguishes Rae’s political 
economy most strikingly from that of his orthodox 
contemporaries is his treatment of the neglected 
subject of invention (with which he was familiar 
at first hand) and his discussion of the capacity 
of legislators to foster invention and capital forma- 
tion by preventing dissipative luxury, by pro- 
moting education, morality, and science, by main- 
taining order, and by affording protection to infant 
industries with real potential. His emphasis thus 
reflected his experience in a frontier society, as 
did his recognition of the role of banks in pro- 
moting growth and of the significance of durability 
and yield for capital allocation; his frontier experi- 
ence may also have prompted his Veblen-like as- 
sessment of luxury. 

Rae’s boyhood ambition, according to his later 
reminiscences, had been a large-scale study of 
natural history, especially the natural history of 
man, of the social attitudes that condition man’s 
behavior, and of changes in these attitudes. He 
continued all his life to do “research” on this sub- 
ject, and although he never produced a major 
work, he did write a number of papers in the 
general area that we would now call social science. 
While in Hawaii he wrote an article on the Poly- 
nesian language, anticipated Wundt’s ideas on 
the gesture theory of language, and transcribed a 
Hawaiian legend. In his New Principles he had 
developed the notion of the “effective desire of 
accumulation”—a phrase that was adopted by 
John Stuart Mill, who quoted much from Rae (see 
Schumpeter 1954, p. 469)—and in correspond- 
ence with Mill, Rae developed this idea further, 


emphasizing the role of social “sentiments” in the 
formation of capital. In his letters to Mill he at- 
tributed the decline of Hawaiis population to a 
weakening of the “effective desire for offspring,” 
which in turn weakened the “effective desire of 
accumulation.” 

The New Principles, as R. Warren James (1951) 
has noted, had rather limited influence in the nine- 
teenth century, despite its support from Nassau 
Senior and, above all, from Mill; its translation 
into Italian; and its generally favorable reception 
in the United States and Canada. Reasons for this 
limited influence may be the small number of 
copies printed, Rae’s residence in a then poor and 
undeveloped country, and the unpopularity of 
capital theory in England. The articles on Rae by 
C. W. Mixter (1897; 1902) and Mixter’s new edi- 
tion of the New Principles, somewhat rearranged, 
annotated, and titled The Sociological Theory of 
Capital, made Rae’s work known to a distinguished 
circle of scholars, among them Béhm-Bawerk, 
Irving Fisher, and Knut Wicksell. Recently there 
has appeared John Rae, Political Economist: An 
Account of His Life and a Compilation of His Main 
Writings; Volume 1 contains a splendid biography 
by the editor, R. Warren James, which has finally 
made Rae's position in the history of economic 
analysis secure. 

JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 


[For the historical context of Rae’s work, see the biog- 
raphy of Smith, ADAM; for discussion of the subse- 
quent development of Rae’s ideas, see CAPITAL and 
the biographies of BOHM-BAWERK; FISHER, IRVING; 
Mix, article on ECONOMIC CONTRIBUTIONS; WICK- 
SELL; WUNDT.] 
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Random numbers are numbers generated by a 
mechanism that produces irregularity, in a sense 
that will be made precise. There are four major 
uses of random numbers: (1) To protect against 
selective bias in the acquisition of information 
from sample surveys and experiments. In these 
same contexts, random numbers provide a known 
probability structure for statistical calculations. 
(2) To gain insight, by simulation, into the be- 
havior of complex mechanisms or models. (3) To 
study theoretical properties of statistical proce- 
dures, such as efficiency of estimation and power 
of statistical tests. (4) To obtain approximate solu- 
tions to other mathematical problems. In each of 
these applications, random numbers are used to 
simulate observations from an arbitrary probabil- 
ity distribution. It is often useful to think of 
random numbers as an idealization of the succes- 
sive outcomes of a carefully made gambling de- 
vice, say a roulette wheel. 

Definitions. A definition of random numbers is 
a specification of the probabilistic properties of the 
process that generates them, rather than a specifi- 
cation of the properties of the numbers themselves. 
One can only partially test and verify the numbers 
themselves; they are only specific outcomes of the 
process. To clarify the distinction between a proc- 
ess and an outcome of the process, consider the 
example of coin tossing. In stating that the prob- 
ability of getting a head in flipping an honest coin 
is 3, one implies that before the coin is flipped 
the process of flipping gives probability 4 of ob- 
serving a head. Once the coin is flipped, however, 
either a head or a tail shows; the situation is 
determined and not probabilistic. 

Two concepts are involved in specifying the 
process generating random numbers: independ- 
ence and a specific type of nondeterminism. In 
terms of the coin-flipping process, independence 
implies that the process that flips the coin is not 
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influenced by prior flips and nondeterminism im- 
plies that one cannot state with certainty whether 
a head or a tail will occur on a flip. In the case 
of an honest coin one can only say that the prob- 
ability is 3 that a head will occur. 

A process is said to generate random numbers 
in a strict, or theoretical, sense when the process 
provides random variables that are (1) independ- 
ent in the sense of probability and (2) governed 
by the same continuous uniform distribution. In- 
dependence implies that knowledge of some num- 
bers generated by the process cannot help in 
predicting other numbers. The uniform distribution 
requirement ensures that the numbers generated 
lie within an interval; the probability that a ran- 
dom number lies in a subinterval is given by the 
length of the subinterval divided by the length of 
the entire interval [see DISTRIBUTIONS, STATISTI- 
CAL; PROBABILITY]. 

A process generates random (decimal) digits 
when it provides random variables that are inde- 
pendent and take the values 0, 1, ---, 9 with equal 
probability ,!,, that is, the random variables follow 
a discrete uniform distribution. Similar definitions 
apply to random digits for bases other than 10, 
for any set of contiguous integers, or, in general, 
for any set following a discrete uniform distribu- 
tion. 

No real process can truly generate random num- 
bers in the strict sense, since real processes must 
always generate rational numbers. The term “ran- 
dom numbers” is, however, often applied to 
processes that generate independent, equispaced, 
equally probable rational numbers when those 
numbers are so numerous that the discrete process 
may be considered an approximation to a con- 
tinuous one. It is necessary, nonetheless, to keep 
this distinction between theory and practice in 
mind. Similarly the terms “random digits” and 
“random numbers” are in practice applied to real 
processes that presumably can never provide val- 
ues that are exactly independent or uniform. Fur- 
ther, the term “random numbers” is often loosely 
used to apply to any of the above possibilities. 
Finally, these terms are even sometimes used to 
mean any number-producing process—probabilis- 
tic or not—where the produced values appear 
approximately equally often and where there is 
no evident pattern in the series of outcomes. See 
Hammersley and Handscomb (1964), Shreider 
(1962), or Young (1962) for additional discus- 
sion. This terminological thicket is not so tangled 
as might appear at first, since the meaning in- 
tended is usually clear from context. 


Uses of random numbers. Random numbers, 
digits, etc. permit the construction of probability 
samples, which in turn permit the use of present- 
day statistical inference. In sample surveys, units 
must be selected from the sampled population by 
probability sampling if statistical analysis, in the 
ordinary sense, is properly to be done. The simplest 
case is that in which each unit of the population 
has an identification number (from 1 to N, say). 
Random integers (in the interval 1 to N) are 
chosen and the corresponding units form the sam- 
ple. In practice, sampling without replacement is 
usually used, and here random permutations are 
needed; these are discussed below. Also in prac- 
tice, sampling designs of various degrees of com- 
plexity are common, using devices of stratification, 
clustering, etc. [see SAMPLE SURVEYS]. 

In a similar way, random integers or permuta- 
tions are used in experimental design for deciding 
which experimental treatments are to be applied 
to the various physical units: mice, men, fields, 
etc. In both these cases, the use of a random de- 
vice serves to protect against selective bias, for 
example, assigning the healthiest subjects to one 
experimental therapy. Of equal importance, how- 
ever, is the fact that the use of a random device 
provides a firm foundation for statistical inference 
[see EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN]. 

Random numbers can also be very useful in 
studying models of complex physical mechanisms 
or abstract theories, whenever a model involves 
variables with probabilistic (stochastic) elements 
from arbitrary probability distributions. For ex- 
ample, in models of fatigue or of learning one 
can simulate the performance of many individuals 
by generating observations from a hypothetical 
probability distribution depicting performance and 
then using the generated results to estimate actual 
performance. In essence, one is sampling from 
the hypothetical population to estimate how the 
“real” population can be expected to perform, Ran- 
dom numbers are used to obtain observations from 
an arbitrary probability distribution function. If 
observations {x} are desired from a probability dis- 
tribution F(x), and if {u} denotes values of random 
numbers in the unit interval (0,1), that is, ob- 
servations from the unit uniform distribution, then 
an observation value x from F(x) is obtained by 
generating a value for u and solving for x in the 
relationship x = F-1(w), For the derivation and con- 
ditions necessary for this result, see, for example, 
Mood (1950, p. 107). More economical ways of 
obtaining a conversion of random numbers to ob- 
servational values of F(x) can often be achieved 


For example, several methods exist for obtaining 
observations from the normal distribution function 
(see Box & Muller 1958; Muller 1958; Teichroew 
1965; Hull & Dobell 1962). 

The use of random numbers has also been con- 
sidered for solving physical or mathematical prob- 
lems that appear to be completely nonprobabilistic. 
For example, assume that a mathematical function 
is given and it is desired to find (by integration) 
the area under its. curve between specified limits 
of the independent variable. The solution to this 
problem can be approximated by use of random 
numbers. Imagine, for convenience, that the area 
to be estimated lies within the unit square; then 
by generating pairs of random numbers that lie 
jn the unit square and comparing the number that 
lie under the curve to the total number of pairs 
generated, one obtains an estimate of the area 
under the curve. The general basis for this ap- 
proach is considered, for example, by George W. 
Brown (1956, p. 283). 

With the advent of modern digital computers 
this approach to mathematical problems has been 
given considerable attention and is referred to as 
the Monte Carlo (sampling) approach (see Florida, 
Univ. of 1956; Hammersley & Handscomb 1964; 
Shreider 1962). Indeed, the Monte Carlo approach 
can be used to explore theoretical questions of 
statistics that are not readily solved by direct anal- 
ysis (see Teichroew 1965). Without going into 
detail, it can be stated that random numbers can 
also be used to mix strategies in complex decision 
processes, an application of growing usefulness 
[see DECISION THEORY]. 

Sources of random numbers. Physical and 
mathematical processes have both been employed 
to generate random numbers. It is very difficult to 
determine whether these sources provide satisfac- 
tory numbers; the closeness of agreement between 
the real-world process and the hypothetical model 
has been measured by rather general purpose 
statistical tests, which at best can give only partial 
answers. 

Until recently, the major sources of random 
numbers have been published tables derived pri- 
marily by using physical devices, some of which 
have been improved with the aid of mathematical 
processing. A list of prepared tables of random 
numbers is presented below. 

The physical processes used include (1) draw- 
ing capsules from a bowl, with replacement and 
remixing after each drawing; (2) flashing a beam 
of light at irregular time intervals on a sectioned 
rotating disk, so as to obtain section numbers; 
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(3) recording digitized electronic pulses whose 
time distribution of occurrences is supposedly ran- 
dom; and (4) counting the number of output 
pulses generated by the radioactive decay of cobalt 
60 during constant time intervals. 

Physical processes have several disadvantages 
as sources of random numbers. Unless one stores 
the numbers generated by a physical process one 
cannot have them available and cannot regenerate 
the specific sequence used if it becomes necessary 
to check or repeat a computation. Furthermore, 
the early types of physical processes were difficult 
to maintain and use. Interest has shifted to the use 
of mathematical processes that can be programmed 
for digital computers, since large tables cannot 
as yet be economically entered and stored in the 
high-speed memories of computers. Most such 
mathematical processes center about a recurrence 
relation, where the next number of a sequence is 
derived from one or more prior numbers of the 
sequence. 

These mathematical processes are deterministic, 
that is, any number of a sequence is a specified 
function of prior numbers of the sequence. For 
this reason, one could easily raise objections to the 
use of these processes and prefer the use of 
physical processes. However, as will be noted be- 
low, there is a strong pragmatic justification for 
these mathematical procedures, 

Several methods use the output of a physical 
process as initial “random” numbers, which are 
improved by use of mathematical relationships 
such as those provided by Horton and Smith 
(1949). These techniques have been called com- 
pound randomization techniques, and they appear 
to hold much promise. 

History. Tables of random numbers and ran- 
dom digits are a relatively recent development, 
having been available only since 1927. This is 
surprising, considering that, almost a century 
earlier, mechanical methods and shuffling devices 
for random numbers were already employed to 
examine probability problems. Samples for study- 
ing theoretical properties of various statistics had 
been reported in 1908 by “Student” (W. S. Gosset), 
who investigated the distribution of the standard 
deviation and the ratio of the mean to the standard 
deviation of samples by shuffling and drawing at 
“random” from a population of 3,000 cards (see 
Gosset 1907-1937). This study and earlier sam- 
pling studies using dice to estimate correlations 
among events—for example, Darbishire in 1907 
and Weldon in 1906—are reviewed in Teichroew 
(1965). 
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Even after it was recognized that random num- 
bers would provide a reliable and economical tool 
in selecting samples, a satisfactory method to 
generate them still remained to be found. Karl 
Pearson was instrumental in encouraging L. H. C. 
Tippett to develop a table of random digits. In the 
introduction to that table, Pearson mentioned that 
Tippett found that drawing numbered cards from 
a bag was unsatisfactory and that better results 
were obtained by using digits selected from a 1925 
census report, With this approach, Tippett (1927) 
provided a table of 41,600 digits. Subsequently 
several analyses of this table were made and larger 
tables using other methods have since appeared. 
With the introduction of punched-card equipment, 
calculators, and digital computers, other methods 
of creating random numbers have been considered. 
Interest has focused on additional ways to test for 
the adequacy of numbers produced by various 
methods. Recognizing that in long sequences of 
random numbers, one might observe patterns of 
numbers that might be objectionable for a specific 
use, Kendall and Smith (1938, p. 153) provided 
criteria of local randomness by which to judge 
whether a set of numbers is acceptable for a spe- 
cific application, One could raise objections to the 
use of the concept of local randomness to include 
or exclude specific sequences of numbers because 
each has one or more sets of subsequences that 
do or do not occur in some desired order. The prac- 
tical and philosophical questions here are not solved 
and they raise doubt in some minds about the very 
foundations of probability theory, For example, 
G. Spencer Brown (1957) has given considerable 
discussion to the apparent paradox resulting from 
the exclusion of specific patterns of numbers. 

The first of the mathematical generation proc- 
esses, which is discussed below, appears to have 
been suggested by John von Neumann, who pro- 
posed the middle square method; this was followed 
by a multiplicative congruence method by Lehmer, 
which appeared in 1951. 

In passing it should be noted that although 
Fisher did not directly contribute to the develop- 
ment of techniques for random numbers until 
1938, when he and Yates provided their tables, 
his influence in suggesting the use of randomiza- 
tion in experimental design undoubtedly stimu- 
lated much interest in the subject. 

Tables of random digits. Since the publication 
of the table of 41,600 digits by Tippett in 1927, 
several major tables have appeared. In 1938-1939 
two were published: the first, by Fisher and Yates 
(1938), contains 15,000 digits based on entries in 
a table of logarithms; the second, by Kendall and 


Smith (1938; 1939), contains 100,000 digits based 
on readings from a rotating disk. In conjunc- 
tion with the publication of their table, Kendall 
and Smith introduced their four tests of random- 
ness and the concept of local randomness. Several 
workers have examined these three tables. In 
1953, Good raised the question of the need for a 
modification of one of the tests by Kendall and 
Smith, From 1939 through the middle of the 1950s 
several other tables were developed. The most 
ambitious and largest was the one developed by 
workers at the RAND Corporation, using the out- 
put of an electronic pulse generator and a com- 
pound randomization technique to “improve the 
numbers” (see Brown 1951). These tables origi- 
nally had limited distribution and were also avail- 
able on punched cards. In 1955, a table appeared 
as a book under the title A Million Random Digits 
With 100,000 Normal Deviates (RAND Corp. 
1955). This book is now more or less the standard 
source. The table of normal deviates was derived 
by converting random numbers to observations 
from the unit normal distribution by the method 
of inversion mentioned earlier. Several earlier 
workers had also published tables of normal devi- 
ates based upon, for example, Tippett’s table. See 
Section 13 of Greenwood and Hartley (1962) for 
an extensive list of tables on random digits and 
random observations from other distributions. 
Each publication of random digits contains, in 
addition, instructions for the use of the tables. 
There are unresolved questions about the conse- 
quences of the repeated use of the same table. 
As previously mentioned, mathematical methods 
for producing approximately random numbers 
were introduced for reasons of convenience and 
efficiency. When a sequence of random numbers 
is used in a computation, it is often desirable to be 
able to reproduce the sequence exactly so that com- 
parisons can be made among related computations 
that use the same sequence. The mathematical 
generation processes that have been provided to 
date all satisfy the requirement of reproducibility; 
that is, given a definite starting point in the 
process, the same sequence of subsequent num- 
bers can be obtained in repeated applications of 
the process. The mathematical processes that 
have been introduced reflect the fact that the 
electromechanical calculators and early digital 
computers had very limited memories and gener- 
ally could perform only one arithmetical or logical 
operation at a time. It was, therefore, not economi- 
cal to store large volumes of random numbers, 
and the generation processes, to conserve memory 
and computer time, usually used at each step only 


one or two prior numbers of the process, which 
were combined by simple computer operations. It 
remains to be seen whether more involved genera- 
tion processes will be introduced to take fuller 
advantage of advances in the speed and capacity 
of computers. 

Mathematical generation processes. A mathe- 
matical process for obtaining sequences of num- 
bers in a deterministic manner cannot generate 
sequences of truly random numbers. Despite this 
limitation, however, deterministic processes have 
a practical advantage over random processes, in 
that a random process can generate very undesir- 
able, although unlikely, sequences of numbers, 
which would provide questionable samples or ex- 
perimental designs, One can, on the other hand, 
sometimes design a deterministic process that gen- 
erates numbers in a sufficiently haphazard ar- 
rangement to satisfy criteria of approximate ran- 
domness essential to an application. Processes can 
be designed so as to give special importance or 
weight to specific sequences of numbers. Such 
weighting techniques are similar to stratification 
techniques used in sampling applications; these 
ideas are considered, for example, by George W. 
Brown (1956), Daniel Teichroew (1965), and 
H. A. Meyer (Florida, Univ, of 1956). Hammersley 
and Handscomb (1964, p. 27) use the term “quasi 
random numbers” when it is known that a se- 
quence of numbers is nonrandom but possesses 
particular desirable statistical properties. 

To prevent misunderstanding about the interpre- 
tation of numbers generated by a deterministic 
mathematical process, the process will be referred 
to as one that generates pseudo random numbers 
when the numbers are produced with the intent 
to use them as if they were random numbers. 
Use of the term “pseudo random numbers” relates 
to the intent rather than the performance of the 
process, and the suitability of a process that gen- 
erates pseudo random numbers must be judged 
relative to each specific application, For example, 
assume that in a specific application it is necessary 
to be able to generate even and odd numbers 
with the same probability. Further, assume there 
exists some method for generating statistically 
independent numbers, with r as the probability 
that a number generated will be odd and q = 1~—r 
as the probability that it will be even. It is de- 
sired that r equal q. The following device can 
be employed to satisfy the requirement: Generate 
and use the numbers in pairs. If the pair is odd- 
odd (with probability 7?) or even—even (with prob- 
ability g?), ignore the pair, If the pair is odd-even, 
call it an odd occurrence; if the pair is even-odd, 
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call it an even occurrence. Note that the prob- 
abilities of an odd occurrence or an even occur- 
rence are now equal; namely, r(1—r) = (1 —r)r 
so that the conditional probabilities are both 3. 

If the generation process is being performed to 
obtain p-position numbers in a given number sys- 
tem (the number 725 is a three-position decimal 
number), then the largest number of distinct num- 
bers possible is the base of the number system 
raised to the pth power. For example, in the deci- 
mal base the limit is 10°; thus the number of 
distinct numbers that can be specified using three 
positions is limited to 1,000. Although it follows 
that the number of possible distinct pseudo ran- 
dom numbers is limited by the number system and 
the number of positions used, this limitation is not 
necessarily serious. Some of the numbers will be 
repeated whenever a sufficiently long sequence of 
p-position numbers is generated. If the sequence 
being generated begins to consist of numbers in a 
cycle pattern that will be repeated without inter- 
ruption, then the length of this cycle is called the 
period of the process, The early generation meth- 
ods were designed to provide sequences with a 
period as large as possible for a given p. This was 
partially motivated by the belief that it might help 
ensure adequate haphazardness of the numbers. 
The period of a specific process can be either 
smaller or larger than the number of distinct p- 
position numbers that can be generated, The de- 
termination of the period, if any, of a process can 
be very difficult and can depend on how many 
prior numbers are used in determining the next 
number to be generated. It is often felt that it is 
important for the period to be longer than the 
number of pseudo random numbers needed for a 
specific application or experiment. 

In addition to seeking a long period, it is custom- 
ary to be sure that a process does not contain 
the same number too often. Some processes also 
need to be checked to ensure that they do not 
degenerate, that is, begin to repeat a single num- 
ber pattern with a short period. In spite of the 
deterministic nature of a process, it may be very 
difficult to analyze its behavior except by subject- 
ing actual outcomes to statistical tests, For exam- 
ple, the behavior of the middle square method, 
which was proposed by von Neumann, has been 
difficult to analyze. The method proposed by Leh- 
mer, however, is much more tractable to analysis 
by number theory, and it has features in common 
with many other methods proposed by subsequent 
workers, such as the multiplicative congruence 
method described below. Hull and Dobell (1962) 
have compiled a very comprehensive survey of all 
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mathematical methods and studies made through 
the middle of 1962. 

Multiplicative congruence. The term “congru- 
ence” means the following: two integers A and B 
are said to be congruent modulo M, written A = B 
(mod M), if A and B have the same remainder 
when divided by M. A sequence x,, X», ++ can be 
generated by the multiplicative congruence rela- 
tion, such as x,,, = kx, (mod M), as follows: As- 
sume that k is a given constant and it is multi- 
plied by the first number of the sequence. The 
result of the multiplication is divided by M and 
the remainder of this division process is specified 
to be the next number of the sequence, x+. There- 
after x, is obtained by repeating the multiplication 
and division process using x. in place of x, . Studies 
of this process have been made concerning the 
selection of k and x, relative to M to ensure a large 
period. As mentioned by Lehmer, the particular 
relation given here has the undesirable feature 
that the right-hand digit positions of the generated 
numbers are not satisfactory individually as ran- 
dom digits. To overcome this limitation and to try 
to get a period as large as M, Rotenberg suggested 
modifying the relation by adding a constant, that 
is, Xn = kx, + c (mod M). However, the choice of 
k and c relative to M not only influences the period 
but also influences the extent of correlation be- 
tween successive numbers of the sequence. 

Other recurrence relations. Other types of re- 
currence relations, such as using two prior num- 
bers instead of one, have been suggested; and these 
are reviewed in the paper by Hull and Dobell 
(1962), as is the method suggested by Rotenberg. 
However, much more work remains to be done 
before the behavior of the methods that have been 
proposed is fully understood. Although pseudo 
random numbers that pass the statistical tests 
applied to them have been produced, specific digit 
positions of these numbers have failed to be satis- 
factory for use as pseudo random digits. One can, 
however, get pseudo random digits by judicious 
use of pseudo random numbers or by putting 
pseudo random numbers through a compound 
randomization procedure of the type suggested by 
Horton and Smith (1949) or Walsh (1949). 
Studies have been made of the digit positions of 
irrational numbers such as 7 and e as pseudo 
random digits since they have infinite periods. For 
example, Metropolis, Reitwiesner, and von Neu- 
mann (1950) studied some of the properties of 
the first 2,000 digits of 7 and e, and Stoneham 
(1965) studied the first 60,000 digits of e. It is 
important to keep in mind that although one can 
pose and apply a large number of meaningful tests 


for randomness, any given sequence of numbers 
or digits cannot be expected to meet all such tests 
with an arbitrary level of statistical significance. 

Random permutations. Random permutations 
represent a special application of random digits in 
the design of experiments. Here “permutation” 
is used to indicate that a set of objects has been 
assigned a specific order. Random permutations 
are used when it is desired, for example, to assign 
(order) a set of n different objects to n positions 
on a line at random. The number of different ar- 
rangements possible for n different objects is n!. 
For example, three objects labeled 1, 2, 3 can be 
arranged in 3! (3!=3-2-1=6) different ways: 
123, 132, 213, 231, 312, 321. 

A process is said to generate random permuta- 
tions of size n if each of the n! different possible 
permutations is independently generated with 
equal probability. The probability of observing a 
specific permutation will be 1/n!. Random permu- 
tations of size n may be based on random digits 
as follows. If n is a p-position number, then p- 
position integers will be selected from a table of 
random digits with the following restrictions: If 
the number selected is equal to or less than n and 
if it has not already been selected for the permu- 
tation, then it should be included as part of the 
permutation; otherwise it should be rejected. Con- 
tinue this process until all n places in the permu- 
tation have been filled. Although this method is 
practicable when n is quite small, there are better 
methods that do not reject so many random digits 
(see Cochran & Cox 1950, p. 569; Fisher & Yates 
1938, p. 34; Walsh 1957, p. 355). 

The idea of having random permutations avail- 
able as a table is due to George W. Snedecor. 
Tables of random permutations of size 9 and 16 
can be found in Cochran and Cox (1950, p. 577) 
and Moses and Oakford (1963). For other sources, 
see Greenwood and Hartley (1962, p. 460). 

Sampling without replacement. Sampling with- 
out replacement is a type of probability sampling 
of a finite population where each item of the pop- 
ulation has an equal and independent probability 
of being selected but each item is allowed to be 
included in a sample only once. A random permu- 
tation of size n represents the extreme situation 
of sampling without replacement where the entire 
population of size n is included in the sample in 
a specified order. If one is interested in selecting, 
without replacement, random samples of size 7 
from a population of size n, then random permu- 
tations of size n can be used to accomplish the 
selection by using the first r numbers of each per- 
mutation. There are other methods of using ran- 


dom numbers to select samples without replace- 
ment. For example, a recent set of techniques that 
can be used on digital computers is due to Fan, 
Muller, and Rezucha (1962, p. 387). With respect 
to the direct use of random digits to select sam- 
ples without replacement, Jones (1959) has studied 
how many numbers must be used to obtain a sam- 
ple of given size, taking into account the need to 
reject duplicate and undesired numbers. 


MERVIN E. MULLER 


[Other relevant material may be found in Errors, arti- 
cle on NONSAMPLING ERRORS, and in the biographies 
of FISHER, R. A.; and GossET.] 
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RANK, OTTO 


Otto Rank (1884-1939), psychoanalyst and so- 
cial philosopher, was born of middle-class Jewish 
parentage in Vienna, lived for many years in Paris, 
and died in New York a U.S. citizen. At 21 Rank 
became Freud's brilliant protégé and soon one of 
the leading psychoanalytic figures. Eventually, he 
set forth his heretical “birth-trauma” theory; and 
in 1926, after much soul searching, he finally broke 
with Freud and left Vienna. Unfortunately, today 
it is commonly believed, even within the profes- 
sion, that this theory is Rank’s main or sole im- 
portant contribution. Actually, it plays no role in 
his far more significant works on art and genetic 
psychology, which, however, were never to emerge 
from relative obscurity. A precociously intellectual 
child in an unhappy family, Rank discovered in 
adolescence the solace of the theater and later of 
the other arts. He was then greatly stimulated by 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. Although financial 
need propelled him toward an engineering career, 
Rank diverted enough time from his technical 
studies to begin a book on the psychology of the 
artist—for long his master theme. He soon came 
under the influence of Freud’s writings and at- 
tended lectures by Alfred Adler, through whom, in 
1906, Rank was given entree into the little psycho- 
analytic circle of Vienna. He was at once made its 
secretary and Freud’s personal aide and, efficiently 
fulfilling both duties, remained at Freud’s side for 
nearly twenty years. 

A filial-paternal relationship evolved between 
“little Rank” and the chief, who gave Rank some 
financial aid and encouraged him to enter the 
University of Vienna, from which he received a 
doctorate in 1912. Benefiting from Freud’s criti- 
cisms, in 1907 Rank published Der Kiinstler (“The 
Artist”). There followed a series of psychoanalytic 
interpretations of myth and literature. Rank made 
his reputation with The Myth of the Birth of the 
Hero in 1909 and Das Inzest-Motiv in Dichtung 
und Sage (“The Incest-motif in Poetry and Myth”) 
in 1912. His increasingly encyclopedic command 
of what are now called the “humanities” influenced 
and supplemented the primarily medical outlook 
of early psychoanalysis. In 1912 he became coedi- 


tor of the new psychoanalytic journals Imago and 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse; and 
he was naturally included in the secret “praetorian 
guard” (Rank, Ferenczi, Jones, Sachs, Abraham; 
later Eitingon) that Freud, worried by the defec- 
tions of Adler and Jung, had mustered to watch 
over “the cause.” 

During World War 1 Rank edited the Krakauer 
Zeitung, which served as the official journal of the 
Austrian Army. In Cracow, he met his first wife, 
Beata Tola Mincer (later a prominent child thera- 
pist); they were married in Vienna in 1918, 

After the war Rank renewed with even greater 
vigor his labors for Freud and “the cause.” He 
helped to organize its new publishing house, the 
Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag, and as 
its director kept it going under the extremely ad- 
verse postwar conditions. He also began for the 
first time himself to practice psychotherapy, and 
his interest turned to basic theoretical problems. 
Between 1920 and 1923, he and Ferenczi had a 
close intellectual alliance, and together they wrote 
in 1922 The Development of Psychoanalysis (seen 
by Freud in manuscript, but not published until 
1924). It departed somewhat, although not yet 
fatally, from the Freudian canon, 

Within the psychoanalytic movement there was 
now a certain anomie. The glow of its heroic age 
was fading; Freud had cancer and was nearing 70. 
Rivalries for the succession inevitably emerged, 
and the leading contender may have been Rank. 
A tense situation already existed in the leadership 
when Rank published his notorious Trauma of 
Birth (1924a), which was written a little later than 
the book with Ferenczi, independently and a bit 
secretively. 

It provoked a theoretical scandal which eventu- 
ally led to a new schism. Rank’s essential thesis 
was that all anxiety—and, as a consequence, all 
neurosis or disposition to neurosis—is a deriva- 
tion from the original infantile fright upon emerging 
from the mother. This universal experience does 
not necessarily result in neurosis but is always 
more or less traumatic—and is “the ultimate bio- 
logical basis of the psychical” (Rank [1924a] 1952, 
p. xiii). All cultural phenomena may be interpreted 
as either direct expressions of, or strivings to over- 
come, this primal birth anxiety. 

Initially greatly impressed, and describing Rank’s 
idea as “the most important progress since the dis- 
covery of psychoanalysis” (Jones 1953-1957, vol. 
3, p. 59), Freud gradually cooled when the impli- 
cations in Rank’s theory that were inimical to the 
hitherto assumed primacy of sexuality and the 
Oedipus or castration complexes began to be recog- 
nized. With Abraham in the lead, the orthodox 


party moved to restore theoretical order, Ferenczi 
before long breaking with Rank. For many months 
Freud himself tried to patch up the quarrel. But 
Rank, only half-consciously it seems, had taken a 
long step toward independence, also evident in his 
abrupt and successful exploratory sortie to New 
York that year. Yet the mutual affection and re- 
spect between Freud and Rank were still very 
strong, and it was only after much inner conflict 
and suffering, and one dramatic but abortive rec- 
onciliation, that Rank abandoned his long and 
distinguished career in Vienna. 

In 1926 he established a new therapeutic prac- 
tice in Paris, where most of his subsequent works 
were written and where he made the acquaintance 
of a number of: artists and writers, including the 
novelists Anais Nin and Henry Miller. 

Rank made many lecturing and teaching jour- 
neys to America, settling there permanently late in 
1934, For many years, through the support of 
friends in the social work profession, Rank’s psy- 
chotherapeutic concepts and methods had been 
quite influential in America, particularly at the 
School for Social Work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. But this was largely fortuitous—Rank’s 
ideas, especially in the nonpsychotherapeutic works 
after 1929, relate to social work only tangentially 

In 1939 Rank and his wife arranged an ami- 
cable divorce, and shortly thereafter he married his 
secretary, Estelle Buel. A month later Freud died 
in London, and the following month Rank himself 
died suddenly of some obscure infection. 

Early studies of myth and literature. Besides 
his work on the birth of the hero and on the theme 
of incest, Rank wrote important treatises on the 
reappearance in modern literature of the primitive 
belief in the “twin” or “Double” (1925) and on the 
“Don Juan” character, as portrayed in Mozart's 
work and elsewhere (1924b). Although Rank’s dis- 
tinetive later theoretical tendencies can be recog- 
nized here and there in what might be called re- 
pressed form, his contributions of this period are 
dominated by the Freudian theory. Its value for 
the interpretation of all aspects of culture was 
argued by Rank (with H. Sachs) in The Signifi- 
cance of Psychoanalysis for the Mental Sciences 
(1913). 

Basic theory and technique. For several years 
Rank tried to reform the Freudian theoretical and 
therapeutic apparatus, toward which his attitude 
grew increasingly critical, in the light of the birth- 
trauma hypothesis. His major works of this time, 
written simultaneously, were Technik der Psycho- 
analyse (“The Technique of Psychoanalysis”; 1926— 
1931) and Grundziige einer genetischen Psycho- 
logie . . . (“Outlines of a Genetic Psychology”; 1927— 
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1929). Midway through these, Rank radically 
changed his viewpoint. 

In the parts written while Rank was still under 
the influence of the Freudian biocentricism, he in- 
sisted on the primacy of the birth trauma, orality, 
and the relationship (of both boy and girl) to the 
mother, over Oedipus, or castration, complexes, 
genitality, and the relationship to the father. Rank 
declared that neuroses cannot be healed by merely 
theoretical or historical reconstruction of the past 
or of the cause of the neurosis; the original (birth) 
trauma has to be brought into the present and 
actively lived out emotionally. The patient projects 
upon the analyst the role of the mother and when 
leaving the analyst is able ideally to experience a 
second, less traumatic “birth” or psychological sep- 
aration. Rank also favored short-term analyses and 
the employment of time limits, stipulated at some 
point in the process of therapy, for he had begun 
to believe that too much analytic interpretation 
might even have a contratherapeutic effect. 

It was not until 1928-1929 that Rank dras- 
tically changed his conception of the ego, essen- 
tially a passive factor in Freud’s system. Rank 
redubbed the ego as the “will’—in actual life ex- 
perience, he declared, the primary psychological 
reality, a “positive guiding organization and inte- 
gration of self which utilizes creatively, as well as 
inhibits and controls the instinctual drives” (Rank 
[1929-1931] 1945, p. 112). Neither the external 
(natural or cultural) environment nor the inner 
biological drives but the active human will is the 
ultimate causal agency within the individual per- 
sonality, as well as within all sociocultural phe- 
nomena. Moreover, although Rank did acknowledge 
the existence of strife between culture or repres- 
sion and the instincts, which Freud had revealed 
and emphasized, he did not consider it to be of 
major, continuing, or permanent consequence, Fur- 
ther developing an earlier concept, Rank suggested 
that by a self-generated (not culturally imposed) 
“denial” the ego or will can effectively nullify or 
“annihilate” (that is, not just repress) the instinc- 
tual drives, which then cease to play any important 
role. The true conflict, and ultimate cause of neuro- 
sis, lies in a failure of the will, through an exces- 
sive sense of guilt. 

The normal personality expresses his will in con- 
formance with that of the group; the creative type 
(often cited by Rank as “the artist”), independ- 
ently or in opposition; the neurotic, whom Rank 
regarded as essentially a “failed artist,” not at all 
or at least insufficiently. 

In health, art, or neurosis the subjective salva- 
tion of the individual's will, in whatever terms it 
finds expression, is psychologically crucial. Even if 
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the personality is neurotic, its individuality or au- 
tonomy should be respected at all costs. The thera- 
pist has to assist the patient in strengthening his 
will or creative powers. This should culminate in 
that successful psychological “separation” of pa- 
tient from therapist, which, as Rank then realized, 
he had formerly incorrectly interpreted as neo- 
natalist. 

In the later volumes of the Technik and the 
Grundziige, Rank abandoned all modes of biologi- 
cal determinism and with his new conception of 
the will explored a number of conflictful psycho- 
logical dualities in man, among them “life-fear and 
death-fear,” “total ego and partial ego,” “masculine 
and feminine,” “individual and collective.” His 
treatment of this material is at times determinedly 
“will-ful” in the constructive or optimistic sense: 
but at others, where the theme of guilt or mortality 
predominates, dark and subtle, quite in the vein 
of his old philosophical mentors. 

These works have been appropriately compared 
to Kierkegaard’s, For, although the “will” can be, 
and was by some, interpreted entirely rationalisti- 
cally, almost from the beginning Rank perceived in 
the depths of the will a fountain of grace or faith 
—that mysterious (or “irrational,” as we now say) 
psychological entity, the “soul.” Eventually, Rank 
was able to conceptualize or define the soul as the 
belief in, or “will to,” immortality. Although objec- 
tively illusory, this belief was subjectively or psy- 
chologically the primary human truth. In his later 
“psychology of the soul” Rank’s notions of “will” 
and “soul” often overlap and in some contexts are 
employed interchangeably. 

Art and the artist. Rank concluded his long in- 
vestigation of art with Art and Artist (1932a)— 
perhaps his magnum opus. His central theme was 
that although art, like religion, is to be understood 
as an expression of man’s will to immortality, in 
art this will is retained in its original individualis- 
tic, presocial, prereligious “narcissistic” form. Re- 
ligion, on the other hand, which has made society 
possible, is founded on the surrender of the narcis- 
sistic mode of consciouness. In spite of this sur- 
render, individuals still long for their original total 
spiritual freedom, which—by social convention— 
is periodically revived and celebrated in art. The 
heroes of art, and indeed often the artists them- 
selves, through trying to retain or regain the primal 
spiritual omnipotence, may live splendidly but in 
the end perish tragically. 

In form and content, art also reflects the con- 
temporary mode of social faith in immortality (see 
below), but within this historically varying con- 
text the artist always strives to actualize his per- 
sonal (and the archaic) narcissistic immortality. 


As this is in principle antisocial, even though al- 
lowed or rewarded by convention, psychological 
and ideological discords arise between the com- 
munity and the artist. He inevitably suffers guilt 
and must overcome severe inner conflicts if he is 
to create. These conflicts are explored by Rank 
with great sensitivity and brilliance. 

The artist's plight is, however, only an acute or 
specialized form of a general human conflict, re- 
flected in the existence of art itself and apparently 
worsening under the pressure of the increasingly 
antinarcissistic rational ideologies. The convention 
which had so long protected art seemed to be 
breaking down for both artist and society. Perhaps, 
suggested Rank, art itself would have to be sacri- 
ficed for some new mode of creativity. 

Until this point, Rank had in practice hardly 
acknowledged the existence of any other mode of 
creativity but the artistic. He then shifted toward 
a more general psychology of creativity, which, 
however, never became entirely “separated” from 
its former “identification” with art. 

General psychology of culture. Although devised 
concurrently with portions of Rank’s final work on 
art, Psychology and the Soul was published earlier, 
in 1930. From the evidence of an originally wide- 
spread belief in the “Double” or twin, and from 
related phenomena, Rank inferred that the original 
concept of immortality must have been the belief 
of each individual primitive in his physical and 
spiritual survival in the form of his own external- 
ized “Double.” After this “narcissistic” or “emanis- 
tic” era, individual men gradually learned to ac- 
knowledge immortalities other than their own. This 
was the psychological foundation of the next or 
“animistic era,” when immortality was no longer 
primarily conferred or guaranteed by the personal 
Double, but rather by the collective spirits of the 
dead, who animated each embryo spiritually. 

The objective facts of procreation were still un- 
known, or else were resisted. Both narcissism and 
animism accepted sexuality itself but not the con- 
ception of personal or biological procreation, which 
was then felt to be psychologically destructive. 
Only later, during the “sexual era,” was the psycho- 
logically anterior and more natural belief in the 
immortality of the individual body-soul “Double” 
abandoned and replaced by a belief in immortality 
through physical procreation. This was, however, 
no more than an attempt to conceptualize in bio- 
logical terms what had always been and remained 
essentially spiritual. 

While hitherto the woman had been only the 
passive host of the souls of the dead who animated 
the child, she gradually became identified with the 
soul force and thereby took her place as its first 


biological and first human avatar. This was the 
psychological basis of the “matriarchal” period of 
the sexual era, which was followed by a “patri- 
archal” one (Rank’s analysis is here in general 
accordance with the Bachofenist reconstruction 
[see BACHOFEN]). Thenceforth, in social ideology 
the individual father assumed the spiritually and 
biologically procreative role, and social institutions 
were remodeled conformably. This meant, how- 
ever, that each father had to accept what was 
psychologically unnatural and difficult, namely, 
that he survived spiritually only vicariously in his 
child, particularly his son, and thus no longer as 
his own narcissistic Double entity. After many 
complex ideological conflicts with the father, ac- 
cording to Rank, the son in turn acquired more 
and more spiritual importance. The transition from 
Judaism to Christianity ushered in the spiritual 
“rule of the child” (Rank [1930] 1950, p. 29), at 
first in religious and later in modern rationalistic 
form. The child thus became the final biological 
symbol of human immortality. 

Rank also believed that the modern rational or 
“psychological era” was analyzing out of existence 
all forms of spiritual illusion, and that this tend- 
ency was epitomized by Freudian thought. 

Throughout all historical eras, individuals of 
both sexes experience profound conflicts both over 
their changing social ideological roles and over 
their natural desire to retain that original narcis- 
sistic immortality belief that has had to be sacri- 
ficed to all forms of social ideology, religious or 
rational, 

Rank then rather complicated this psychohis- 
torical scheme by introducing, in a later chapter, 
a parallel to the immortality-soul—the will-soul, or 
“will-god.” By this he seems to have meant the 
soul in the aspect of the belief in temporal omnip- 
otence. The cultural material is now partially re- 
traced in terms of a duality or even conflict be- 
tween “will” and “soul,” or the “two souls.” It 
appears that the survival of the immortality prin- 
ciple required that the temporal will eventually had 
to be broken and adjudged evil, particularly in its 
sexual expressions, 

The contemporary will-struggle or soul-struggle 
of the individual, as child or adult, with the com- 
munity was further explored by Rank in a series 
of essays, published as Modern Education (1932b). 

Rank’s last work, Beyond Psychology (1941), 
the first to be written in English, was almost com- 
plete when he died. His earlier outline of psycho- 
history, slightly modified here and there, was now 
reiterated more fully and concretely. The contem- 
porary social malady was examined. Rank believed 
totalitarianism to be essentially a desperate reac- 
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tion against the prolonged frustration of man’s 
“irrational” will to immortality. Social catastrophe 
could be avoided only by allowing this psycholcgi- 
cal need some better communal means of expres- 
sion. This seems to be Rank’s final counsel. 

Assessment. In the past decade references to 
and republications of Rank’s works have markedly 
increased. In 1965 the Otto Rank Association— 
made up primarily of the social workers he influ- 
enced but also including professional people inter- 
ested in Rank from other points of view—was 
formed. 

It is clear that Rank has enriched the fund of 
psychotherapeutic theories and techniques. Some 
of his ideas have been partially absorbed into 
other repertoires—notably within the field of so- 
cial-work counseling and by the Rogerian “client- 
centered,” the Perlsian neo-gestalt, and one or two 
“existentialist” psychotherapies. At present, how- 
ever, there exists no specifically Rankian school, 
possibly because of the difficulty of fully orienting 
either therapist or patient toward Rank’s demand- 
ing and problematic criterion of achieving artistic 
(or other) creativity. And in his last works, Rank 
himself shifted the ultimate arena of decision from 
the individual—whether normal, artistic, or neu- 
rotic—“beyond psychology” to the irrational depths 
of the collective ideology. 

As a psychologist of art and the artist, Rank 
has few if any peers. On this count, he has drawn 
tributes even from some of those otherwise indif- 
ferent or inimical to his work. Its lasting value in 
this aspect (although also little appreciated today) 
seems least disputable. 

Perhaps Rank's philosophy or psychology of his- 
tory is most fruitfully compared with Hegel's. In 
both, a Geist presides over human nature and, 
therefore, over the changing forms of culture. But 
Hegel thought that the progressive advance of ra- 
tionality improved the quality (or “freedom”) of 
the human soul, whereas Rank questioned this. 

The error of dismissing the soul or Geist as only 
a “mystification” (fatefully committed by the 
Young Hegelians, including Marx) has perhaps by 
now become sufficiently obvious. The necessity of 
delving beneath the formal socioeconomic phenom- 
ena into the irrational psychological realm has 
meanwhile been stressed by many great sociolo- 
gists, including Max Weber, Pareto, and Mann- 
heim. Many aspects of their work conceivably may 
be supplemented with Rank’s depth psychology. 

Like all systems, Rank’s presents a number of 
unresolved theoretical difficulties, and the follow- 
ing are among those that will have to be coped 
with. First, supposing that we grant the therapeutic 
and the experiential value of Rank’s more positive 
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estimate of the role of the human ego or will, yet 
must or should we abandon the Freudian concept 
of functional repression and much persuasive evi- 
dence that culture is generated and maintained 
only at the price of continuing (and even increas- 
ing) functional losses in man? Perhaps, however, 
the object of repression is not solely or primar- 
ily biological—psychological qualities may also 
be inconsistent with culture. Second, Rank often 
equated artistic and nonartistic modes of cre- 
ativity and left unclear how we are to differen- 
tiate between them. The nature of nonartistic cre- 
ativity is important, since the greater and more 
basic part of culture is not a product of art. Third, 
is the human soul definable solely as the belief in 
immortality? May not the belief in temporal om- 
nipotence, and the problems thereof, play an equal 
or even greater role? Rank’s secondary “will-soul” 
concept may be a partial rendition of this factor. 
Fourth, Rank’s laissez-faire or relativistic philos- 
ophy generally cannot tell us why any social sys- 
tem or individual way of life should be preferred 
over another, since in terms of attained soul-belief, 
if that is present, all are equally true and valuable 
subjectively and equally illusory objectively. What, 
if there can or should be any, is the criterion by 
which we may surmount this relativism? If any 
Rankian criterion can be inferred, this might plau- 
sibly be the degree of the preservation, in some 
form, of man’s earlier and more natural narcis- 
sistic soul-beliefs. Then a fifth problem is whether 
this objective is consistent with an increasingly ra- 
tionalized civilization—if so, how; and if not, what 
then? 


Should the view gain ground in social thought 
that, first, the ultimate basis of cultural phenom- 
ena is psychological; and, second, that human 
psychology is not wholly or even primarily expli- 
cable in terms of biologically or rationally hedo- 
nistic motives, among other consequences a re- 
examination of Otto Rank’s later work should 
follow. Most current estimates of his place in intel- 
lectual history may then have to be revised. 


Jack JONES 


[For the historical context of Rank’s work, see PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS, article on CLASSICAL THEORY; and the 
biographies of ADLER; FERENCZI; FREUD. For discus- 
sion of the subsequent development of his ideas, see 
ANXIETY; PSYCHOANALYSIS, article on EGO PSYCHOL- 
ocy.] 
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RANK-SIZE RELATIONS 
If each object in some collection is characterized 
by its size, it is possible to rank-order the objects 
from the largest to the smallest. One may then 
view the rank as the horizontal axis of a coordi- 
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so that the largest is assigned the horizontal co- 
ordinate x = 1, the next largest x = 2, etc., assum- 
ing no ties. The vertical coordinate, y, can be 
viewed as the size of each object. For example, if 
the objects are cities of the United States rank- 
ordered according to population (as reported in 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 1964), New York will 
have coordinates x = 1, y = 7,781,984, Chicago will 
have coordinates x = 2, y = 3,550,404, San Fran- 
cisco will have x = 12, y = 740,316, etc. Such data 
can be represented on a bar graph. If the number 
of objects is very large, the bar graph can be ap- 
proximated by a continuous curve through the pairs 
of coordinates so defined, as in Figure 1. When 
ties occur the tied observations are given consecu- 
tive ranks. 

Zipf’s law. A question investigated at great 
length by George K. Zipf (1949) concerned the 
mathematical properties of rank-size curves ob- 
tained from collections of many different sorts of 
objects. In particular, Zipf examined the rank-size 
curves of cities (by population), biological genera 
(by number of species), books (by number of 
pages), and many other collections. 

Zipf found that in most instances the rank-size 


Figure 1 — Twenty largest U.S. cities by population (1960 census), 
population in hundred thousands 
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curves were very nearly segments of rectangular 
hyperbolas, that is, curves whose equations are 
of the form xy=constant, or, as expressed in 
logarithmic coordinates, logx + logy = constant. 
Therefore, when such rank-size curves are plotted 
on log-log paper they are very nearly straight lines 
with slopes close to —1. At least, this was the case 
with the collections that Zipf singled out for atten- 
tion. The relation rank x size = constant is some- 
times referred to as Zipf’s law. 

The principle of least effort. Zipf attempted to 
derive his law from theoretical considerations, 
which he summarized in the so-called principle of 
least effort. The connection between this principle 
and the rank-size law is by no means clear, and 
Zipf's theoretical arguments now have at most 
only historical interest. However, his work at- 
tracted wide attention and spurred investigations 
more rigorous and theoretically more suggestive 
than his own. 

The following discussion will concern Zipf’s law 
in its statistical—linguistic context. Let the collec- 
tion be the words used in some large verbal output, 
say in a book or in a number of issues of a news- 
paper. Such a collection is called a “corpus.” Let 
the size assigned to each word be the number of 
times the word appears in the corpus. Then in 
most cases the “largest” (that is, the most fre- 
quently occurring) word will be the, the next 
“largest” will be and, etc. (Thorndike & Lorge 1944). 
By the nature of the ordering, the curve will be 
monotonically decreasing (a J curve)—at first 
steeply falling, then gradually flattening out—for 
by the time the low frequency words are reached, 
there will be many having the same (small) num- 
ber of occurrences. Their ranks, however, will keep 
increasing, because in a rank-size graph objects 
having the same size are nevertheless assigned 
consecutive ranks. Therefore, larger and larger 
blocks of the bar graph will have the same height, 
which means that the continuous curve through 
the bar graph will become increasingly flatter. The 
rectangular hyperbola, being asymptotic to the 
horizontal axis, also has this property, which in 
part accounts for the good agreement between the 
hyperbola and the rank-size graph. 

It is known that the most frequently occurring 
words in any language are usually the shorter 
ones. In English, for example, these’ are articles, 
prepositions, and conjunctions. If the use of a 
word represents effort by the speaker, and if the 
speaker tries to minimize effort, he can be ex- 
pected to use the shortest words most frequently. 
But there are comparatively few short words, be- 
cause there are comparatively few combinations 


to be formed from few letters (or phonemes), 
Consequently, the number of different high-rank- 
ing words (those with low rank numbers) will be 
small. By a similar argument, the words well along 
in the ranking are, on the average, the longer ones, 
and so their numbers will be large; thus, many 
will have equal frequencies. It is, in fact, observed 
that the largest number of different words in a 
typical corpus of some thousands of words are 
those used only once. 

In developing his argument from the principle 
of least effort in the context of language statistics, 
Zipf postulated opposing tendencies on the part of 
the speaker and on the part of the hearer. From 
the point of view of the speaker, so his argument 
goes, the language most economical of effort would 
be one with very few words, each word having 
many meanings. From the point of view of the 
hearer, on the contrary, the ideal language would 
be one in which each word has a unique meaning, 
since in that case the labor of matching meaning 
with context would be saved. A balance is struck 
between the effort-economizing tendency of the 
speaker and that of the hearer by a certain distri- 
bution of ranges of meaning associated with the 
distribution of frequencies with which words are 
used. 

Whatever merit Zipf’s principle of least effort 
has in the context of language statistics, his argu- 
ments to the effect that the same principle is re- 
sponsible for the rank-size distributions of the 
great variety of collections from cities (ranked by 
populations) to applicants for marriage licenses 
(ranked by distances between the homes of the 
bride and the groom) seem of questionable rele- 
vance. It is not clear how the principle of least 
effort operates in each instance to produce the ob- 
served rank-size curve. Similar distributions may 
be traceable to mathematically isomorphic proc- 
esses, but Zipf, in his principle of least effort, em- 
phasizes not the possible mathematical genesis of 
his law but its alleged origins in the nature of hu- 
man behavior. 

That this can be misleading can be seen in a 
hypothetical case of a scholar who, having noted 
that the weights of beans, of rabbits, and of people 
are normally distributed, concludes that the normal 
distribution is a manifestation of a “life force” (be- 
cause beans, rabbits, and people are biological 
objects ) and seeks the manifestation of this “force” 
in all instances where the normal distribution is 
observed. The normal distribution may arise, and 
presumably often does, from a certain kind of in- 
terplay of chance events (roughly, addition of 
many nearly independent and not wildly dissimilar 


random variables). Thus, insofar as the normal 
distribution arises in many contexts, its genesis 
may be the common statistical structure of the 
contexts, not their contents—that is, not whether 
they involve beans or people, animate or inanimate 
objects. [See PROBABILITY, article on FORMAL PROB- 
ABILITY, for a discussion of how the normal dis- 
tribution arises from the interplay of chance events: 
this is called the central limit theorem.] 


Statistical rationales for Zipf's law 


Explanations of Zipf's law and of rank-size re- 
lations in general, like the explanations of the 
normal distribution discussed above, are to be 
sought in the statistical structure of the events that 
might generate these relations instead of in the 
nature of the objects to which the relations apply. 

Consider a frequency density in which the hori- 
zontal axis represents nonnegative size while the 
vertical axis represents the relative frequency with 
which objects of a given size are encountered in 
some large collection. Call this frequency density 
f(x), so that S” Nf(x) dx =N, where N is the 
number of objects in the collection. Consider now 
G(x) =f" Nf(t) dt, which is the number of ob- 
jects having sizes greater than x, But this is exactly 
the rank (according to size) of the object whose 
size is x, assuming that the ranks of objects of 
equal size have been assigned arbitrarily among 
them. Therefore the rank-size curve is essentially 
the integral of the size-frequency curve. Any 
mathematical theory that applies to the one will 
apply to the other after the transformation just 
described has been performed. In particular, 
Zipf's law holds (G(x) =K/x) if and only if the 
frequency density, f(x), is of form K/x*, since 
KIKI) dt = K/x. 

Investigators seeking a statistical rationale for 
Zipf’s rank-size curves studied the associated fre- 
quency density curves. Probabilistic models under- 
lying some common size—frequency distributions 
are well known. For example, if there is a collec- 
tion of objects characterized by sizes, and the size 
of each object is considered as the sum of many 
random (at least approximately independent) va- 
riables, none of which has a dispersion dominating 
the dispersions of others, then the resulting distri- 
bution of sizes will be approximately a normal dis- 
tribution. This probabilistic process adequately 
accounts for the normal distributions so frequently 
observed in nature. On the other hand, suppose 
that each object suffers repeated increments or 
decrements that are proportional to the sizes of the 
objects on which they impinge. Then the ultimate 
equilibrium distribution will be a so-called loga- 
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rithmic normal one, that is, a frequency distribu- 
tion of a random variable whose logarithm is 
normally distributed. Such frequency distributions 
are also commonly observed [see DISTRIBUTIONS, 
STATISTICAL, article on SPECIAL CONTINUOUS DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS]. 

The problem of finding a statistical rationale for 
Zipf's law, therefore, is that of finding a proba- 
bilistic process that would result in an equilibrium 
distribution identical with the derivative of Zipf's 
rank-size curve—that is, one where the frequency 
would be inversely proportional to the square of 
the size. 

Models yielding Yule distributions. Herbert 
Simon (1955) proposed such a model for the size- 
frequency distribution of verbal outputs. The es- 
sential assumption of the model is that as the 
corpus is being created (in speaking or writing ) 
the probability of a particular word being added 
to the already existing list is proportional to the 
total number of occurrences of words in that fre- 
quency class and, moreover, that there is also a 
nonnegative probability that a new word will be 
added to the list. In some variants of Simon’s 
model, the latter probability is a constant; in others 
it decreases as the corpus grows in size (to reflect 
the depletion of the vocabulary of the speaker or 
writer). The resulting equilibrium frequency dis- 
tribution coincides with Zipf’s, at least in the high- 
frequency range. 

Moreover, it appears that similar models are 
plausible rationales for many other distributions. 
Essentially it is assumed that the increments im- 
pinging on objects are proportional to the sizes of 
the objects and also that new objects are added 
to the population according to a certain probability 
law. The first assumption leads to a logarithmic 
normal distribution. Combined with the second as- 
sumption (the “birth process”) it leads to so-called 
Yule distributions, which greatly resemble Zipf’s. 

If the derivation indicated by Simon is accepted, 
the principle of least effort becomes entirely super- 
fluous, for clearly it is the probabilistic structure 
of events rather than their content that explains 
the frequency density and hence the rank-size dis- 
tributions that Zipf considered to be prima facie 
evidence for the principle of least effort. 

Information-theoretical models. The principle 
of least effort was not entirely abandoned by those 
who sought rationales for Zipfs law, at least for 
its manifestation in language statistics. Benoit 
Mandelbrot (1953), for example, restated the prin- 
ciple of least effort as follows. Assume, as Zipf did, 
that there is an effort or cost associated with each 
word. Then if the speaker is to economize effort, 
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clearly he should select the cheapest word and 
speak only that word. However, discourse of this 
sort would not convey any information, since if 
the same word is spoken on all occasions, the 
hearers know in advance what is going to be said 
and get no new information from the message. 
The problem is, according to Mandelbrot, not to 
minimize effort (or cost, as he calls it) uncondi- 
tionally but rather to minimize it under the con- 
straint that a certain average of information per 
word must be conveyed, Equivalently, the problem 
is to maximize the information per word to be 
conveyed under the constraint that a certain aver- 
age cost of a word is fixed. 

Here Mandelbrot was able to utilize the precise 
definition of the amount of information conveyed 
by a message, as formulated in the mathematical 
theory of communication (Shannon & Weaver 
1949), Having cast the problem into mathematical 
form, Mandelbrot was able to derive Zipf's rank- 
size curve as a consequence of an assumption re- 
lated to the principle of least effort, namely, the 
minimization of cost, given the amount of informa- 
tion to be conveyed [see INFORMATION THEORY]. 

Actually, Mandelbrot’s derived formula was more 
general than Zipf's. While Zipf used rank x size = 
constant, Mandelbrot obtained from his model the 
formula 


P,=P(r +m)”, 


in which P, , being the frequency of occurrence, rep- 
resents size, r is rank, and P, m, and B are con- 
stants. If B= 1 and m = 0, Mandelbrot’s formula 
reduces to Zipf's rank-size law. 

As would be expected, the generalized formula 
fits most rank-size verbal-output curves better than 
Zipf’s; in addition, it is derived rigorously from 
plausible assumptions. 

Investigations of rank-size relations. Zipf him- 
self suggested a generalization of his rank-size 
law, namely, 


(rank)? x size = constant, g>0. 


With g as an extra free parameter, clearly more 
of the observed rank-size curves could be fitted 
than without it. Of greater importance to a rank— 
size theory is a rationale for introducing the ex- 
ponent q. However, Zipf’s arguments on this score 
are as vague as those related to the originally 
postulated law. 

Frank A. Haight (1966) pointed out the de- 
pendence of the observed size—frequency relation- 
ship on the way the data are grouped. Suppose, 
for example, the size—frequency relationship of 
cities is examined. Clearly, in order to obtain 


several cities in each population class the popula- 
tions must be rounded off—say, to the nearest 
thousand or ten thousand. Haight has shown that 
if Z is the number of digits rounded off in the 
grouping and if Zipf’s generalized rank~size law, 
given above, holds for cities, then the size—fre- 
quency distribution will be given by 


mca) = (azy aer] - [seer] H 


where [x] is the integral part of x. Here p, (Z) is 
the fraction of cities with population near n 
(rounded off by Z digits). 

As Z becomes large, this distribution tends to 
the zeta distribution, namely, 


Pa = (2n — 1) — (2n +1), 


The zeta distribution gives a fairly good fit to 
the populations of the world metropolitan areas 
rounded off to the nearest million. (There are 141 
such areas with populations close to one million, 
46 with populations close to two million, etc.) The 
number of accredited colleges and universities in 
the United States with student populations rounded 
off to the nearest thousand is also well fitted by the 
zeta distribution, 

Robert H. MacArthur (1957) treated the prob- 
lem of the relative abundance of species in a 
natural organic population by means of a model 
isomorphic to a random distribution of n — 1 points 
on a line segment. The distances between the 
points then represent the “sizes of biological 
niches” available to the several species and there- 
fore the abundance of the species. Thus the size 
of the rth rarest species among n species turns 
out to be proportional to 


r 
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It appears, then, that the original rank-size law 
proposed by Zipf is only one of many equally 
plausible rank-size laws. Clearly, if objects can be 
arranged according to size, beginning with the 
largest, some monotonically decreasing curve will 
describe the data. The fact that many of these 
curves are fairly well approximated by hyperbolas 
proves nothing, since an infinitely large number 
of curves resemble hyperbolas sufficiently closely 
to be identified as hyperbolas. No theoretical con- 
clusion can be drawn from the fact that many 
J curves look alike. Theoretical conclusions can be 
drawn only if a rationale can be proposed that im- 
plies that the curves must belong to a certain class. 
The content of the rationales becomes, then, the 
content-bound theory. Specifically, the constants 


contained in the proposed mathematical model can 
receive a content interpretation. 

For example, in Mandelbrot’s model 1/B is in- 
terpreted as the “temperature” of the verbal output. 
Taken out of context the “temperature of a lan- 
guage sample” seems like an absurd notion. But 
the term is understandable in the meaning of the 
exact mathematical analogue of temperature, as 
the concept is derived in statistical thermody- 
namics. In this way, formal structural connections 
are established between widely different phe- 
nomena, which on a priori grounds would hardly 
have been suspected to be in any way related. 

Such discoveries are quite common. A strict 
mathematical analogy was found between the dis- 
tribution of the number of bombs falling on dis- 
tricts of equal areas in London during the World 
War 11 bombing and the distribution of the num- 
bers of particles emitted per unit time by a radio- 
active substance. The unifying principle is to be 
found neither by examining bombs nor by ex- 
amining radioactive substances but rather by in- 
quiring into the probabilistic structure of the events 
in question. 

Having noted that the rank-size relation is 
simply another way of viewing the size-frequency 
relation, it can be seen that all the studies of the 
latter are relevant to the former. Lewis F. Richard- 
son (1960) gathered extensive data on the in- 
cidence of “deadly quarrels”—that is, wars, riots, 
and other encounters resulting in fatalities [see 
the biography of RICHARDSON]. Designating the 
size of a deadly quarrel by the logarithm of the 
number of dead, he studied the associated size- 
frequency relation, seeking to derive a law of “or- 
ganization for aggression.” He believed he had 
found evidence for such a law in the circumstance 
that the size-frequency relation governing Man- 
churian bandit raids was very similar to the one 
governing Chicago gangs in the prohibition era. 
Here one might also interpose the objection that 
the similarity may have nothing to do with ag- 
gression as such, being simply a reflection of the 
probabilities governing the formation, growth, and 
dissolution of human groups. Curiously, a com- 
parison of the distribution of sizes of casual groups 
such as people gathered around swimming pools 
(Coleman & James 1961) turned out to be dif- 
ferent from that of gangs. Moreover, the former 
type is derived from a stochastic process in which 
single individuals can join or leave a group, while 
the latter derive from a process in which no in- 
dividual can leave unless the whole group dis- 
integrates (Horvath & Foster 1963). These results 
are intriguing, because the difficulty with which an 
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individual may leave a gang is well known, and 
so Richardson’s conjecture may have been not 
without foundation. 

It appears, therefore, that the search for the 
stochastic processes underlying observed rank— 
size or size—frequency relations can result in im- 
portant theoretical contributions. 

ANATOL RAPOPORT 
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RANKE, LEOPOLD VON 


Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) is one of the 
great figures of European nineteenth-century schol- 
arship and a founder of modern historical science. 
The son of a lawyer in a small town of Thuringia, 
he graduated from Schulpforta, one of the most 
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renowned public schools of Germany, and studied 
philology and theology at the University of Leipzig. 
In 1818 he became a teacher of classical languages 
in the high school (Gymnasium) in Frankfurt on 
the Oder, In 1824 his first book, the History of the 
Latin and Teutonic Nations, appeared and imme- 
diately brought him wide recognition, Ranke was 
appointed professor at the University of Berlin and 
received a travel grant from the Prussian govern- 
ment that permitted him to spend four years 
abroad, mainly in Italy—decisive years for the de- 
velopment of his historical views. He returned to 
Berlin in 1831 and, with the exception of extended 
trips for research in German, French, and English 
archives, he spent the rest of his life in Berlin. In 
the historical seminars that he made an essential 
part of the education of a young historian he 
trained most of the better-known German histori- 
ans of the nineteenth century. Ranke retired from 
teaching in 1871 but continued to work on a last 
great enterprise, a world history. When he died in 
1886, ennobled by the king of Prussia and laden 
with honors from all countries of the world, he was 
generally recognized as the greatest historical 
scholar of the modern world, 

Ranke’s collected works comprise 54 volumes. 
Most famous among them are his history of the 
popes (1834-1836), his history of the Reformation 
in Germany (1839-1847), his works on French 
history (1852) and on English history (1859— 
1869), and his 12 volumes on Prussian history 
(1847-1848). All of them focus on developments 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century; they 
show that Ranke’s main attainment was to provide 
a scientific basis for the study of modern history. 

Ranke’s most important innovation was the in- 
troduction of a critical historical method. In an 
appendix to his first work, the History of the Latin 
and Teutonic Nations, which was concerned with 
the development of a European state system around 
1500, Ranke showed that the historical works by 
contemporaries, on which previous treatments of 
this period were based, were vitiated by personal 
and political prejudices and should be used only 
with great caution, When Ranke was in Italy he 
discovered the reports that Venetian ambassadors 
delivered before the Senate after their return from 
their diplomatic missions and realized that such 
materials of an official character, produced in the 
course of the conduct of affairs, were far superior 
to narrative sources as tools for discovering the 
truth about the past. Thus he established that the 
materials from which the historian should con- 
Struct his history ought to be, wherever possible, 
documentary sources. Both the proposition that 


serious history ought to be based on archival re- 
search and the large-scale publications of docu- 
mentary source materials that were started in the 
nineteenth century have their origin in Ranke's 
adoption of a new critical method. 

This methodological innovation sprang from 
Ranke's general notions about the task of the his- 
torian: “to show what actually happened” (wie es 
eigentlich gewesen). This statement sounds simple 
and matter-of-course, but it was meant to be a 
challenge to the philosophies of history of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, particularly the 
philosophy of Hegel. According to Ranke, history 
has no final aim that can be abstractly defined and 
is not an ascending process in which the later 
period is always superior to the earlier one, Ranke 
thought that it is almost sacrilegious for man to 
believe that he can grasp God's providential plan, 
but he did believe that history helps reveal the 
working of God by demonstrating the richness and 
variety of life. Thus the statement that the his- 
torian ought “to show what actually happened” was 
complementary to another famous pronouncement 
by Ranke—that “each period is equally close to 
God.” 

For Ranke each period of history has its own 
individual features: it is unique. Each period, al- 
most each historical phenomenon, reflects a dis- 
tinctive “idea.” His own deeply religious feeling, 
his romantic enthusiasm for the “abyss of individ- 
uality,” as well as Platonic influences—all com- 
bined to form Ranke’s view of the role of “ideas” 
in history. He had a very fine understanding of the 
manner in which the various activities of a period 
—political, literary, intellectual—are permeated by 
the same spirit and express the same “idea.” 

Despite his understanding of the interrelation of 
all these spheres, Ranke was chiefly a political and 
diplomatic historian. He belonged to the age of 
rising nationalism, and his interests were focused 
on the great powers that were the political embodi- 
ments of the spirits of the various European nations. 
He saw these powers as individualities, as expres- 
sions of different “ideas.” The clearest formulation 
of these views can be found in his essay entitled 
“A Dialogue on Politics,” published in 1836 in the 
periodical Historisch—Politische Zeitschrift, which 
Ranke himself edited and which represented one 
of his few ventures into the field of practical pol- 
itics. In the essay Ranke defended the existing 
governments against the revolutionary movements 
of 1830 and explained that liberalism could not set 
a generally valid political pattern because each 
state was a living organism, an individuality, and 
must have its own particular institutional forms. 


The events of foreign policy must form the central 
interest of the historian because the great powers 
developed their particular individualities during, 
and by means of, struggles against each other. 
Ranke never used the expression “primacy of for- 
eign policy,” but the doctrine that is signified by 
this term—that external pressure forms and deter- 
mines the internal structure of a state—is implied 
in his works, Because Ranke was principally con- 
cerned with foreign policy, he had little under- 
standing of the importance of the changes that 
industrialization brought about in his own century. 
Ranke was fundamentally conservative, 

Ranke's views are incompatible with the aims of 
the modern social sciences. He rejected the possi- 
bility of laws of social development and of patterns 
generally applicable to social action or behavior. 
He was a great writer, and his books are not simply 
histories but also works of literature, Nevertheless, 
the turn he gave to the development of historical 
scholarship did have an influence on the develop- 
ment of the social sciences in that his views were 
a decisive factor in “professionalizing” history. His- 
tory became an academic subject that required 
specialized training, and archival research and the 
editing of source materials became a great part of 
the activity of a historian, Although originally 
such efforts focused on sources for the history of 
foreign affairs, they soon extended to other aspects 
of the past: the sources for institutional, economic, 
and social developments, Thus historical scholar- 
ship has produced significant material for all kinds 
of social research, Moreover, by emphasizing the 
particular and individual character of each period 
of the past, Ranke implicitly suggested the exist- 
ence of a relativity of values and helped to remove 
the barriers that had prevented an understanding 
of foreign cultures, 

FELIK GILBERT 


[Directly related are the entries Hisroriocrarny; His- 
tory. Other relevant material may be found in the 
biography of Rosinson,} 
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RAPAPORT, DAVID 


Although David Rapaport (1911-1960) died at 
the early age of 49, he left an enduring legacy to 
the fields of psychoanalysis and psychology. He 
was born to a middle-class Hungarian family but 
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in his early teens was already deeply involved in 
left-wing political activities and spent several years 
in Israel working as a surveyor in a kibbutz. He 
returned to Hungary, resumed his studies at the 
Péter Pázmány University in Budapest, entered 
psychoanalysis, and ultimately changed his field 
of study from physics to psychology. His effort to 
integrate the psychosocial investigations of Erik 
H. Erikson with psychoanalytic theory undoubtedly 
derived some of its impetus from his early period 
of political activity. 

Rapaport immigrated to America in 1938 and 
worked principally in two private psychiatric hos- 
pitals—the Menninger Clinic of Topeka, Kansas, 
from 1940 to 1948, and the Austen Riggs Center 
at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, from 1948 until his 
death, 

His central interest was the psychology of think- 
ing, both its relatively autonomous laws and the 
influence upon it of the affective and drive life. 
In his formulation the central problem in the psy- 
chology of thinking is an epistemological one: 
how man can come to know reality, influenced as 
he is by his drives. 

His first major work was an integration of the 
psychoanalytic, clinical and experimental psycho- 
logical, and psychopathological data relating to 
the concepts of emotions and memory (1942). 
He proposed a hierarchy of organizing principles 
of the thought process, shading from drive into 
ego motivations, and described memory, concept 
formation, and anticipation as major dimensions 
of thinking. 

This concern with the nature of thinking was 
continued in his pioneering work in diagnostic 
psychological testing. In detailed studies of the 
rationales of specific tests, he showed that while 
some of these tests are more revealing of intellec- 
tual functioning and others more revealing of per- 
sonality characteristics, all recorded responses have 
implications for both of these aspects of human 
functioning, and the two kinds of tests have syner- 
gistic value when jointly employed in batteries 
(Rapaport et al. 1945-1946), 

The next major period of Rapaport’s life was 
Spent on a creative systematization of psychoana- 
lytic theory. He explicated the basic Freudian 
model (1951a; Rapaport & Gill 1959) and the 
Freudian theory of thinking (1951b) and of affect 
(1953b). However, he was also a systematizer of 
the newer ego psychology (1959a), to which he 
believed the contributions of Heinz Hartmann 
(1939) and Erik H. Erikson (1959) to be the most 
important. He saw Hartmann’s contributions as a 
programmatic outline for a comprehensive psy- 


chology, which would encompass issues of adapta- 
tion as well as the more usual psychoanalytic con- 
siderations, and Erikson’s main import to be his 
specification of the stages of psychosocial epi- 
genesis, with Erikson’s concepts of mode and 
modality providing a bridge between individual 
and social psychology [see IDENTITY, PSYCHOSO- 
CIAL; see also Erikson 1950]. 

Rapaport’s more innovative contributions (1958) 
lay in developing the concept of the autonomy of 
the ego from the environment and in elaborating 
the relationship between this autonomy and the 
autonomy of the ego from the id, a concept previ- 
ously formulated by Hartmann. He integrated the 
dimensions of activity—passivity into the theory of 
ego autonomy (1953a), resuscitated Freud’s theory 
of consciousness as a “sense organ,” and developed 
a theory of states of consciousness (1957). 

Rapaport worked toward integrating psychoanal- 
ysis with contributions from general psychology, 
notably the work of Jean Piaget (Wolff 1960), 
from ethology, and from experimental studies re- 
lating innate central organismic states and envi- 
ronmental input (1960a). His systematization of 
psychoanalytic theory was capped by a monograph 
which has the merit of attempting to translate 
much of psychoanalytic thinking—on the “meta- 
psychological” level—into the discourse of contem- 
porary psychology (1959b). 

Perhaps even more central than any of these 
contributions is Rapaport’s emphasis and elabora- 
tion in all his work of Freud’s concept of structure 
in psychological functioning. Rapaport defined 
Structures as processes of slow change, in contrast 
to motives, which are processes of rapid change. 
He believed that the sorely needed psychoanalytic 
theory of learning would deal with the establish- 
ment and maintenance of structures and that this 
theory could be based on Freud’s hypotheses con- 
cerning the functioning of attention cathexes. He 
included cognitive structures among the most criti- 
cal determinants of behavior. 

The last phase of Rapaport’s work was an exper- 
imental program concerning structure formation. 
Except for a brief statement included in his study 
“On the Psychoanalytic Theory of Motivation” 
(1960b) and a paper on “The Theory of Attention 
Cathexis,” this experimental work is available only 
in the publications of his students and associates 
(Paul 1959; Schwartz & Rouse 1961). 

Rapaport insisted that in psychoanalytic theory 
“instinctual drive” is a psychological concept that 
cannot be equated with either the peripheral so- 
matic or the neurophysiological concepts of drives 
in behavioristic theories. He argued that a self- 


contained psychology can and should be developed 
in its own terms. 

Rapaport was a complex and colorful man of 
brilliant mind, strong opinions, and many inter- 
ests. Despite stylistic roots in rabbinical casuistry, 
his condensed writing unfailingly strikes to the 
heart of an issue. He was an inspiring, dedicated, 
and demanding teacher, responsible for launching 
and contributing to the careers of a number of 
leading workers. 


Merton M. GILL AND GEORGE S. KLEIN 


[For discussion of the subsequent development of Rapa- 
port's ideas, see CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY; IDENTITY, 
PSYCHOSOCIAL; PSYCHOANALYSIS.] 
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RATZEL, FRIEDRICH 


Friedrich Ratzel (1844-1904), German geogra- 
pher, started his professional life as an apprentice 
pharmacist but at the age of 21 began seriously 
to study the natural sciences, especially zoology. 
After periods of training at several German uni- 
versities, he received his PH.D. from the University 
of Heidelberg in 1868 for a dissertation on the 
oligochaetes, a group of annelids. A year later he 
published his first book, a popular treatise on the 
organic world (1869). In 1868-1869 Ratzel 
traveled in southern France and began a series 
called “Zoological Letters from the Mediterranean 
Region,” which was published in the Kölnische 
Zeitung. The success of this venture led to his em- 
ployment as a traveling correspondent. In this ca- 
pacity he visited eastern and southern Europe 
before interrupting his journalistic work to serve 
as a volunteer in the infantry during the Franco- 
Prussian War. After the war he studied briefly at 
Munich with the naturalist-ethnographer Moritz 
Wagner, who exerted a strong influence on his 
subsequent career. In 1872 Ratzel resumed his 
work as a traveling correspondent for the Kélnische 
Zeitung, visiting southern Europe, the United 
States, Mexico, and Cuba. As a result of essays 
based on these travels and a monograph on Chi- 
nese emigration (1876), he was appointed lec- 
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turer, in 1875, and then professor, in 1876, at the 
Technische Hochschule in Munich. Ratzel was now 
well on his way as an academic geographer; in 
1886 he was called to the University of Leipzig, 
where he remained as professor of geography until 
his death, 

Ratzel’s creative life can be divided into two 
periods, that prior to 1876, when he worked as a 
journalist and perfected his knowledge of biology 
and geography, and that after 1876, when his work 
took on a more scholarly and theoretical character. 
His total output of published work is enormous, 
consisting of 25 books and 518 shorter works. His 
first substantial geographic study, a two-volume 
treatise on the United States (1878-1880), is not 
markedly different in scope or organization from 
twentieth-century regional texts. But Ratzel’s repu- 
tation is not derived primarily from this work or 
indeed from any of his regional studies. Rather it 
is based on three systematic treatises, each de- 
voted to a:major aspect of human geography. Two 
of these works, his two-volume Anthropogeogra- 
phie (1882-1891) and his Politische Geographie 
(1897), made him the center of prolonged con- 
troversy. The third work, his three-volume History 
of Mankind (1885-1888), outdated as it is, still 
merits respect as a milestone in the history of 
ethnography. 

The controversial aspect of Ratzel’s Anthropo- 
geographie results from his tendency, mainly in 
the first volume of the work, to assert the existence 
of a direct causal relationship between features of 
the natural environment and works of man, How- 
ever, Ratzel’s environmentalism was tempered with 
a historical perspective, and he asserted the man— 
land relationship with reservations; thus he does 
not entirely deserve to be labeled an “environ- 
mentalist.” Indeed, in the English-speaking world 
this label more properly belongs to Ellen Semple, 
who studied with Ratzel in the 1890s and pub- 
lished a substantial book based on the first volume 
of his Anthropogeographie (Semple 1911). 

The second volume of the Anthropogeographie 
is concerned with the distribution and movement 
of peoples and cultures, an interpretation of the 
changing character of the habitable world. The 
content of this volume, especially its stress on dif- 
fusion and migration as major cultural processes, 
is compatible with more recent conceptions of the 
essential task of human geography (Steinmetzler 
1956). 

The controversy over Ratzel’s Politische Geogra- 
phie centers on his use of biological analogy in 
interpreting the expansion or contraction of states. 
Ratzel emphasized Raum (area) and Lage (loca- 
tion) as basic elements in the constitution of states 


and suggested that such entities might be subject 
to natural processes of growth and decay. Since 
states, in this view, function as organisms, they 
cannot be contained within rigid bounds, and the 
survival of a nation or culture is linked to its ca- 
pacity for expansion. 

During the Third Reich, Karl Haushofer and his 
school of Geopolitik carried these suggestions into 
political ideology, and the doctrine of lebensraum 
(living space) became the pseudoscientific justi- 
fication for national expansion. However, it is im- 
portant to realize that Ratzel was not concerned 
primarily with national policy. A geographer in- 
itially trained as a biologist, he simply tried to 
apply ecological and evolutionary concepts in his 
studies of political and economic development 
(Overbeck 1957): for Ratzel, human geography 
was but one part of a general biogeography, and 
in trying to formulate principles for this more com- 
prehensive science, he used biological terminology 
in descriptions of cultural phenomena. Indeed, the 
concept of lebensraum, as applied by Haushofer 
and his school, was not taken directly from Ratzel’s 
writings, but rather from the derivative work of the 
Swedish political scientist Kjellén (1916). 

The least controversial of Ratzel’s major works, 
The History of Mankind, must also be ranked as a 
major contribution to modern social science. The 
work is a richly illustrated survey of primitive 
peoples (Naturvélker) on a world-wide scale. De- 
tailed information is offered on the natural environ- 
ment, racial characteristics, social organization, 
religion, and material culture of each group de- 
scribed. The primitive condition of the Naturvélker 
is explained primarily by social, technological, and 
locational factors, and only incidentally by circum- 
stances of the natural environment or by race. 
Errors of fact and interpretation abound, as one 
might expect in a work of this scope based on 
nineteenth-century data. Nevertheless, Ratzel’s 
general ideas remain valuable—‘“the conception of 
humanity as a unit, the tempering of environ- 
mentalism with a historical perspective, the de- 
mand for a conversion of space into time relations, 
the depreciation of spectacular migrations in favor 
of slow, continuous infiltration, the postulation of 
marginal peoples” (Lowie 1937, p. 127). Ratzel’s 
most impressive contribution may well have been 
this pioneer effort to integrate the methods and 
concepts of biology, ethnography, and geography. 

Marvin W. MIKESELL 


[Other relevant material may be found in ENVIRON- 
MENTALISM; ETHNOGRAPHY; GEOGRAPHY, article on 
POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY; and in the biography of 
KJELLEN.] 
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RATZENHOFER, GUSTAV 


Toward the end of a successful career in the 
Austrian army and after retirement, Gustav Ratzen- 
hofer (1842-1904) wrote six books on political 
science, sociology, and philosophy. He was essen- 
tially self-taught in these fields, his formal educa- 
tion having ended after a brief period in secondary 
school, He had some experience in the family busi- 
ness of clockmaking, but friction with his step- 
father led him to leave the business and, in 1859, 
to become a cadet in the army. 

His service as president of the high military court 
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in Vienna may have stimulated his interest in social 
science: in a biographical preface to his post- 
humously published Soziologie (1907), his son 
shows how Ratzenhofer’s ideas progressed logically 
toward sociology and philosophy. An early article 
focused on some tactical features of a particular 
campaign; next he wrote on military law; and from 
there he moved to the consideration of the political 
context of the law and, finally, to theoretical soci- 
ology and ontological and ethical problems, Indeed, 
sociology was for Ratzenhofer a part of a com- 
prehensive philosophy, which he called positive 
monism. 

Ratzenhofer’s political and sociological works 
are characterized by a preoccupation with the evo- 
lution of types of human associations, He reduced 
social phenomena to physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical ones and located man’s fundamental drives 
in his biological nature. These drives are self- 
preservation (rivalry for food, Brotneid) and sex 
(hence the blood bond, Blutliebe). Every human 
being tends to act in terms of these and other basic 
interests, regardless of opposition, and therefore 
there exists a state of “absolute hostility” in the 
interaction of men. Absolute hostility was restrained 
within the primitive horde by the blood bond and 
by the felt advantages of cooperation in war and 
work. Among primitive hordes, the normal relation- 
ship was conflict—resulting from increasing con- 
tacts between hordes as populations grew. Such 
conflict often resulted in the conquest of one horde 
by another and the subsequent formation of a 
state, in which the exploitation of the defeated 
constituted the basis of economic and other social 
activity. Eventually, cultural sanctions developed 
for what had at first been forced labor by captives 
(1893, vol. 1, p. 13). Cultural contacts between 
states, facilitated by commerce, tended to limit the 
absolute control of a particular state over its sub- 
jects. In the long run these processes of limitation 
resulted in “civilization,” the transformation of 
primitive conquest and exploitation into “the 
equitable sharing of each individual . . . in the 
conditions of life” (1893, vol. 3, sec, 61). 

Although Ratzenhofer did not acknowledge his 
debts specifically, his work owes much to Lud- 
wig Gumplowicz, to Herbert Spencer, to Adolf 
Bastian, and perhaps something to Rudolf von 
Jhering. Jhering’s theory that “interests” are a fun- 
damental factor in law may have been the source 
of Ratzenhofer’s emphasis on interests as the mo- 
tive force in all human behavior. Ratzenhofer, in 
turn, had considerable influence on Albion W. 
Small, whose General Sociology (1905) devotes 
16 chapters (over two hundred pages) to an 
interpretation of Ratzenhofer. There seems to be 
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no specific heritage from Ratzenhofer in the social 
sciences of today; nevertheless, he was a pioneer in 
the use of factual realism in political science. 


FLoyd N. HoUsE 


[For the historical context of Ratzenhofer's work, see 
the biographies of BASTIAN; GUMPLOWICZ; SPENCER; 
for discussion of the subsequent development of 
Ratzenhofer’s ideas, see Social DARWINISM and the 
biography of SMALL] 
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REACTION TIME 


When a human subject follows instructions to 
make a specific response as soon as he can after 
the presentation of a specific signal, the latency 
of the response is called reaction time (RT). 
Average values of between 150 and 250 milli- 
seconds (msec. ) are typically found, for example, 
where the subject must press a telegraph key 
when a light is flashed; however, under some con- 
ditions, RTs even shorter than one hundred msec. 
and even longer than one second may occur. The 
term “RT,” is also applied to the continuous lag 
of responses to the stream of ongoing events. 

Beginnings of the RT experiment are found in 


two sources. One is Helmholtz’ study of the speed 
of neural transmission, In an unsuccessful attempt, 
reported in 1850, to adapt the nerve muscle prepa- 
ration technique to the intact human organism, 
he measured the latency of voluntary hand re- 
sponses to light electric shocks applied to different 
areas of the skin. It may be supposed that Helm- 
holtz did not appreciate what could be learned 
through this approach as he did not proceed with 
it. However, it was not long before many others 
were actively experimenting and theorizing on the 
problem. 

The other source is the astronomer Friedrich 
Bessel's analysis in 1822 of differences among 
observers in their estimates of the instant, within 
a series of clock ticks, in which a star passed a 
cross wire, the “eye and ear” method. With the 
interest thus aroused in the variability of human 
behavior, and with the concurrent development of 
accurate timing apparatus designed to eliminate 
this factor from astronomical observations, there 
eventually resulted the measurement of true RTs 
by two astronomers. One was O. M. Mitchel, an 
American, who used light and sound signals in 
1858; the other was A. Hirsch, a Swiss, who also 
used electric shock in 1861-1864. 

Three early programs of research on RT are of 
special importance. The first is that of the Dutch 
physiologist Frans Donders, who in 1868 intro- 
duced the experiment in which response is made 
dependent upon a choice between signals, i.e., the 
disjunctive RT. By subtracting the RT to a simpler 
situation from that to a more complex situation, 
he hoped to find the time required for the addi- 
tional mental act. The second is that of Siegmund 
Exner, who first used the term “reaction time” in 
1873, His emphasis was on the importance of 
preparation and on the subject’s feeling of involun- 
tariness of the response. The third is that of 
Wundt, started in 1880, which was notable for the 
attempt to measure the RT for the identification 
of a stimulus. At least the germ of much of the 
later experimentation on RT and of the accom- 
panying conceptionalizations is found in the work 
of these pioneers. (See Boring [1929] 1950, chapter 
8; and Woodworth 1938, chapter 14 for a more 
complete historical coverage. ) 

Two characteristics of RT have especially at- 
tracted the attention of investigators. First, RT is 
shortened by “strength” conditions, but not below 
an irreducible minimum. Second, RT is increased 
by “complexity” conditions. Much of the research 
in this field has aimed at developing functional 
relations between RT and variables concerned with 
strength or complexity. 


Strength variables. Considered here are varia- 
tions which, in some respect, might be expected 
differentially to activate, facilitate, or energize 
some part of the chain of processes between signal 
and response. 

Intensity of signal. It regularly has been ob- 
served that more intense signals have a shorter 
RT. Moreover, two signals of different frequency 
but of the same subjective intensity will produce 
extremely similar distributions of RT. If the signal 
is the cessation of a stimulus, a shorter RT is 
again found for a strong stimulus. RT to a sudden 
change of stimulus intensity is shorter as the 
amount of change is greater. 

Discriminability. Discriminability may also be 
shown to affect RT, and with a wider variety of ex- 
amples, by the disjunctive, or choice, procedure. 
The more different the signals, the shorter the RT. 
This has been demonstrated for frequency of tones, 
length of lines, gradation of colors, number of 
objects, and distance between points of tactile 
stimulation, 

Motivation. Motivation may, in several ways, 
be shown to have an effect. For example, inform- 
ing the subject of his RT after each trial decreases 
RT. A more marked reduction is found by applying 
an electric shock for high RTs. 

Preparation. In most studies of RT a warning 
signal is given, perhaps a second or two before 
the signal for response. If the foreperiod (or warn- 
ing interval) is increased to seven or eight sec- 
onds, RT will be lengthened. Too short a warning 
interval will increase RT, but a greater increase 
will result from highly variable or unexpected fore- 
periods (Klemmer 1956). Degree of muscular ten- 
sion was found to vary inversely with RT under 
such manipulations. 

Practice. Practice has been found effective in 
reducing RT, especially for complex conditions, 
where considerable reduction may take place over 
many daily sessions. Warm-up within a session 
has also been noted, lowest values not ordinarily 
being attained before the tenth or fifteenth trial. 

Minimum RT and comparison of senses. A 
typical subject has a mean auditory RT of about 
140 msec. under usual testing conditions and 
mean visual RT of about 180 msec. The differ- 
ence is similar to that required to set the respec- 
tive sensory nerves into action by appropriate stim- 
uli to the sense organs, and the argument has been 
made that the difference in RT for the two modali- 
ties lies in this differential for receptor stimulation. 
The argument would be more convincing if their 
irreducible minimums of RT were composed of 
known processes. However, in the case of auditory 
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stimulation, only about 55 msec. is accounted for 
by measurable “peripheral” events and in visual 
stimulation about 85 msec. (Woodworth [1938] 
1960, p. 19). It is risky to assume that, except for 
the matter of stimulation, the same mechanisms 
are involved in auditory and visual RT. As a matter 
of fact, in the study where the lowest RT values 
were found for the two modalities, the two mean 
RTs were both close to 110 msec. (Hovland & Brad- 
shaw 1935). In this study the view was presented 
that the typical difference might be explained by 
the poorer figure-ground segregation under usual 
visual testing conditions (or, in other terms, a 
lower signal—noise ratio), a factor that was elimi- 
nated by making the visual signal a bright light in 
completely dark surroundings. In view of the dif- 
ference in time for the stimulus process apparently 
demonstrated for the two modalities, this then 
would imply, if the subtractive is accepted, that the 
unknown processes require less time for visual than 
for auditory signals as the irreducible minimums 
are approached. 

RT for touch is sometimes as short as that for 
sound, sometimes perhaps 25 msec. longer. There 
are special difficulties in finding RT for other types 
of stimulation: taste, smell, pain, etc. One prob- 
lem is the isolation of specific sense qualities: a 
sharp point will be felt as pressure as well as pain. 
Another is to ascertain the instant when the stim- 
ulus acts on the receptor, as in the case of olfac- 
tion. The RTs reported for these modalities gen- 
erally range between 300 msec. and one second. 

Complexity conditions. Complexity is intro- 
duced by any circumstance that changes the situa- 
tion from that of the simple RT, where the same 
signal appears on each trial, requiring the same 
response, and in which there is no problem of the 
relation between signal and response. 

Multiple options. The RT where the choice of 
reactions depends upon which of a set of signals 
appears has been approached from the point of 
view of information theory. The same increase in 
RT has been found between two and four options 
—one and two bits—as between four and eight 
options—two and three bits (Hyman 1953). How- 
ever, the effect of number of options is much re- 
duced by extensive practice and by elimination of 
coding requirements, for example, using a tactual 
signal to the finger. Also, if options permitting 
simultaneous response of several fingers are al- 
lowed, RT does not increase greatly with an enor- 
mous increase in the number of possible patterns. 

Indirectness. Any introduction of indirectness 
or incompatibility between signal and response 
will increase RT. If the lights on a display no 
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longer directly indicate the required response, RT 
will rise (Garvey & Knowles 1954). 

Prior involvement. If there is an unpredictable 
succession of two signals, each requiring a re- 
sponse, RT to the second signal is elevated over 
normal, The shorter the interval between signals, 
the greater will be the elevation. The explanation 
of a “psychological refractory period” holds that the 
processing of a new response cannot start until the 
end of the processing of the first response (Wel- 
ford 1959). Alternatively, it has been suggested 
that the preparation for the second response is 
interfered with by the first event (Poulton 1950). 

Explanations of RT. It may be well to start 
with the major problem raised by the relation be- 
tween intensity of signal and RT. Since speed of 
neural transmission is independent of intensity of 
stimulus, the relation between intensity and RT 
cannot be explained in terms of delays in trans- 
mission along neurons. Four modes of explanation 
have been proposed (Chocholle 1963). 

Two of the modes specify kinds of neurological 
mechanisms; the other two imply the properties 
they must have. The first explanation is that there 
is actually a faster over-all neural transmission 
for stronger signals despite the constant transmis- 
sion speed along single neurons. One possibility 
cited is that of more rapid traversal of synapses. 
This appears inadequate to account for the extent 
of differences found. Another possibility, that a 
Stronger stimulus obtains access to more direct 
pathways in the central nervous system (CNS), 
has not yet been directly tested. The second mode 
of explanation is that there are sensing mecha- 
nisms in the CNS which are activated more 
quickly by a stronger stimulus because of a higher 
rate of impulses along ascending neurons or be- 
cause of the involvement of more fibers. This, too, 
has yet to be verified. 

The third mode of explanation is that RT is 
short to the extent to which part processes between 
signal and response can be prepared (Poulton 
1950). Perhaps full preparation of the effectors 
(motor set) cannot be attained or maintained if 
involvement is required of the mechanisms of de- 
tection (sensory set). 

The final mode of explanation is in terms of a 
stochastic decision process which distinguishes 
between a noisy signal and noise alone (McGill 
1963). A strong signal might reach a “criterion 
count” sooner than a weaker one. 

The last two modes of explanation lend them- 
selves to aspects of RT other than its relation to 
intensity. With fewer alternatives, there can be 
greater preparation for those that do occur—espe- 
cially for those most likely—as well as a “clearing 


of the ways” for the response. Also relevant for 
this expectancy formulation is the relation between 
RT and variability of the length of the foreperiod. 

The kind of decision model described explains 
the relation between RT and number of alterna- 
tives by the time necessary to distinguish among 
the “noisy” alternatives. The information-theory 
approach appears to give a fixed amount of time 
to each successive binary decision, although the 
means by which this is accomplished have not 
been stipulated [see INFORMATION THEORY; see also 
Bricker 1955]. 

Relation to other aspects of behavior. Reaction 
time is related to several other areas of investiga- 
tion. 

Association time. In the association experi- 
ment, the subject makes a verbal response to a 
stimulus. Unlike in the case of RT, he employs 
some already available association: he reads a 
word, names an object, gives the opposite of a 
word, or simply replies to one word with another 
(Woodworth [1938] 1960, chapter 3). 

Operant conditioning. In operant conditioning, 
reinforcement of an operant is first made contin- 
gent upon the occurrence of a signal. Next, rein- 
forcement is made to depend upon the rapid ap- 
pearance of the operant after the signal. Latencies 
may become very short, in the range of values 
found for RT (Skinner 1946). Thus, experiments 
with animal subjects can be made to parallel those 
with human subjects. The relation of latency to 
signal intensity has already been studied. [See 
LEARNING, articles on INSTRUMENTAL LEARNING 
and REINFORCEMENT.] 

Tracking. In tracking procedures the subject 
keeps a pointer on a moving target or keeps a tar- 
get from being moved off center. If the position of 
the target varies continuously it is difficult—al- 
though possible in theory—to determine the RT 
to the appearance of an error. However, the step- 
tracking task amounts to no more than a variant 
of the RT procedure. 

Instrumentation. Several procedural aspects 
are relevant to a discussion of RT. 

Signals. The greatest problem in instrumenta- 
tion is to make the signal appear substantially 
instantaneously. Neon lamp and tachistoscopic 
techniques are superior in this respect to incan- 
descent lamps. Although tones may be introduced 
instantaneously, a click will be heard at their on- 
set, often contrary to the aims of the experiment. 

Responses. Manipulation of the telegraph key 
and the light-pressure snap switch are both satis- 
factory responses. The response may be either a 
press or a release. Finger responses are usual, but 
any movement of the hand, arm, leg, etc. may 
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be employed. A microphonic switch is the pre- 
ferred method of recording a vocal response. In the 
step-tracking procedure, a pointer or lever is gen- 
erally moved laterally. 

Recording. An immediately accessible RT after 
each trial may be obtained by means of a continu- 
ously running synchronous clock. The direct- 
current clutch is engaged with the signal and dis- 
engaged with the response. Although such clocks 
are sufficiently accurate for most purposes and are 
widely employed, electronic counters are superior 
in avoiding mechanical problems and in not pro- 
ducing clicks. Moreover, permanent registration 
may be made by means of print-out devices. In 
the step-tracking procedure, graphic techniques, 
often utilizing signals produced by transducers, are 
used to find an index of the start of the response. 
It is also possible to use such instruments in con- 
junction with key pressing and other ungraded 
responses that provide an early indication of the 
onset of the response. Muscle action potentials 
provide an even earlier indication (Bartlett 1963). 
The delay arising from the mass of the recording 
element may be avoided by use of a camera tech- 
nique in conjunction with a cathode-ray tube or 
by use of magnetic tape recording. 

Special conditions. For a given condition, where 
the RT for a three-year-old is 500 msec., an expo- 
nential decrease to 150 msec. might be expected 
to about age thirty, with a shallow increase start- 
ing thereafter. For as yet unexplained reasons, 
slightly lower RTs are found for males than for 
females. 

Predictive use has been made in a number of 
ways. In testing or training automobile drivers a 
measure is made of time taken to apply the brake 
on the appearance of a danger signal. Some nega- 
tive correlations have been revealed between RT 
and measures of athletic performance. 

A variety of special conditions have been tested; 
following are a few examples. Prolonged vigilance 
has been found to increase RT, but no consistent 
effect has been found to result from simple loss 
of sleep. Benzedrine can overcome the effect of 
prolonged vigilance but otherwise has no discerni- 
ble effect. Alcohol has been found to increase both 
the mean and the variability of RT. 


ROBERT M. GoTTSDANKER 


[Other relevant material may be found in ATTENTION; 
HEARING; NERVOUS SYSTEM; SENSES; Vision.) 
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READING DISABILITIES 


The failure of some children to learn to read as 
easily or in the same manner as their peers has 
been a persistent educational problem that has 
caused much heartache to the children themselves, 
attracted much attention from research workers, 
and provoked much controversy in educational 
circles. 

Estimates of the number of children who have 
severe difficulty in learning to read vary from 
country to country and from investigator to in- 
vestigator, depending largely upon the way that 
disability is defined. In general, such estimates 
run from 5 to 20 per cent. Boys outnumber girls 
three to one. Although fewer difficulties are report- 
ed in countries where the language is phonetic 
than in countries where the language is less regular, 
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even in such countries there persists a small hard 
core of children with difficulties. Accurate esti- 
mates of incidence are often clouded by inadequate 
diagnosis; children who have reading difficulty 
may be considered merely unintelligent or care- 
less workers. 

It is customary in a discussion of reading dif- 
ficulty to exclude those children who are genuinely 
mentally retarded, who are partially sighted, hard 
of hearing, have gross neurological impairment, or 
are psychotic. Obviously, differences in these areas 
are of degree, and distinctions are difficult to 
make. Valuable insights for the teaching of less- 
handicapped children have come from work with 
the severely handicapped. 


Types of reading difficulty 


It is possible to identify a number of different 
types of reading difficulty, although there is much 
overlap among the types. 

“Simple” reading difficulty. First, there is what 
may be called the simple type. This appears in a 
child who is of normal intelligence, who has no 
serious physical or emotional problems, whose 
home background is reasonably stable, and whose 
background experiences enable him to compre- 
hend the ideas presented in school but who may 
have slight difficulty in one or more of these areas 
and who may have received instruction that was 
inadequate or interrupted by illness or by changes 
of schools, teachers, or methods of teaching. If, 
for example, a child has only low average ability, 
or has a minor visual problem, or although not 
seriously disturbed is timid and feels incompetent, 
or comes from a home that, although stable, does 
not value education, or has had only minimal 
experiences that help him understand his reading, 
or has any other slight but significant handicap, 
he may encounter trouble unless he has had su- 
perior instruction in reading from the beginning. 
It is almost as if he can carry a reasonable burden 
of stress until there comes “the straw that breaks 
the camels back.” To call this type of difficulty 
simple is perhaps misleading; with its intricately 
interwoven threads it is highly complex. But it is 
possible to unravel the threads with relative ease. 

Experiential inadequacies. A second type of 
difficulty, which may be called experiential, has 
its roots in the differences between school and 
home. When a child comes from a home that in 
its values or its patterns of language and behavior 
is markedly different from the school, he is likely 
to have difficulty in school in general and in read- 
ing in particular. 

Language differences. Many children do not 
speak the language spoken at the school they enter. 


They may speak a truly different language, a for- 
eign or a tribal language, or they may speak a 
vernacular or dialectal form of the school language. 
Their ears may not be tuned to the speech patterns 
of the teacher; they may not be able to identify 
the sounds used for the letters. They may not, for 
example, be able to discriminate between the 
English sounds “th” and “d.” If many of the chil- 
dren face the same problem and if the teacher 
takes time to lay a foundation in the spoken lan- 
guage before moving to a formal reading program 
all may be well. But if the child, who does not even 
realize his problem, is left to flounder he may fall 
farther and farther behind. Slow reading even at 
the college level may spring from a persistent un- 
familiarity with the language patterns [see LAN- 
GUAGE, article on SPEECH PATHOLOGY; PERCEPTION, 
article on SPEECH PERCEPTION]. 

Lack of preparation for reading tasks. In ad- 
dition to his problem with the language of the 
school the child may face tasks and ideas for 
which his experience has not prepared him, He 
may have had few stories told or read to him and 
may not have skill in following a plot. He may 
have lived a very restricted and isolated life and 
not know through experience what, for example, 
a city, or lake, a mountain, or a clown is like. 
True, he will ultimately use books to expand his 
horizons, but in the beginning stages of reading 
he needs to know concretely the referents for 
which words stand. This lack of a foundation of 
concrete experiences on which to build the ideas 
met in reading handicaps many learners. This 
handicap, too, may persist for many years and 
contribute to the poor comprehension of many 
high school students, 

Lack of familiarity with school values. Unfa- 
miliarity with the values of the school may con- 
tribute to reading difficulty. Sitting still, carrying 
tasks through to completion, talking about events 
and one’s reactions, listening to others—all are 
skills the child from certain kinds of homes may 
not have. Certainly he will be handicapped. 

Emotional pressures. A third type of difficulty 
springs from the emotional pressures under which 
the child may be living. If he has fears that he 
will fail, that he is no good, that he will lose his 
parents, that his siblings are more competent, or 
that fate is unjust, his energies will be unavailable 
for learning. Sometimes reading may represent one 
area in which a youngster may be master; no one 
can make him be a successful reader. These and 
other disturbing feelings may be the major contrib- 
uting factor to the difficulties of certain children. 

Neurological dysfunction. Still another type of 
reading difficulty can be identified—one that has 


as its source neurological dysfunction. This type 
of difficulty has been called dyslexia, word-blind- 
ness, and primary reading difficulty. Often children 
suffering from this type of difficulty are divided 
into two categories: those whose history and neu- 
rological examination show brain injury, however 
minimal the impairment; and those whose history 
and examination are essentially negative but whose 
generalized language problems presuppose some 
kind of neurological dysfunction. In general, chil- 
dren in both categories may test in the normal 
or even superior range on an intelligence test but 
may show marked discrepancies between subtest 
scores. They have particular difficulty with per- 
ceptual~motor tasks, such as copying geometric 
figures, and with concepts of time, space, and 
distance. 

The academic performance of these youngsters 
is often highly erratic; their work may be excellent 
in mathematics and poor in spelling and reading. 
They may have been late talkers or have some 
history of speech difficulty. They may have poor 
auditory discrimination. Their handwriting is often 
slow, labored, and inferior. They may be awkward, 
poorly coordinated, and lack manual dexterity. 
Sometimes, although not always, they have trouble 
with direction, confusing right and left. They are 
frequently hyperactive, impulsive, and distractible. 
Perseveration may mark their performance. The 
children in the second category show fewer of the 
above difficulties than do those where the damage 
is identifiable. Indeed, their difficulties may be 
restricted to the language areas with, possibly, 
some directional difficulty. All children do not 
show all the above characteristics. 

Effects of types of difficulties. The reading per- 
formance of the child reflects the type and source 
of the difficulty, whether poor instruction, expe- 
riential inadequacy for reading, emotional tension, 
or neurological dysfunction. The reading of the 
child with a “simple” reading difficulty may reveal 
the gaps in his instruction, such as having missed 
many days of school in the first grade. He may, 
for example, know a good deal about syllabication 
but not know the sounds of the initial consonants; 
or his reading errors may show no specific pattern 
but his general performance be like that of a 
younger child. 

The reader whose major difficulty comes from 
lack of experience or from a discrepancy between 
the values of home and school is likely to have 
particular difficulty with comprehension, although 
he will probably have difficulty with new words 
as well and may appear uninterested in books and 
stories. His general academic achievement in other 
Subjects, too, is likely to be poor. 
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Emotional tensions reveal themselves in many 
ways: in inability to concentrate; erratic test per- 
formance; discrepancy between test performance 
and school achievement; slow, inflexible, overly 
precise approach to all reading tasks; blocking at 
certain words; and in an apathetic, bored tone or an 
anxious, tense one. Any of these difficulties may, of 
course, have causes other than emotional tension. 

The child whose difficulty is of neurological 
origin may show a variety of reading character- 
istics. He may reverse words or letters in reading 
and spelling, writing lithg for light or reading on 
for no. He often guesses at words on the basis of 
first letter. He can discriminate between two simi- 
lar words if both are in front of him, but he cannot 
retain a visual image of a word. Vowels and the 
blending of letter sounds often give him difficulty. 
Most frustrating to his teacher is his tendency to 
know a word on one line and miss it on the next. 
Surely he is just careless! The sloppy nature of 
his written work adds to this picture. “He could 
do it if he tried,” claims the parent or teacher who 
does not understand his problem. 


Diagnosis 

It is easier to identify in theory the sources of 
difficulty and to differentiate between the types 
of behavior and performance shown than it is to 
make a differential diagnosis in practice. There is 
much overlap among types, and the diagnostic 
tools are crude. An adequate developmental his- 
tory is of the greatest importance. School reports 
and records and tests of vision, hearing, and intel- 
ligence are useful. Tests to identify perceptual— 
motor difficulties or memory defects are not read- 
ily available or highly refined. Often the clinician 
must rely on subjective impressions and on in- 
formal appraisals. Much improvement in these 
measuring devices can be expected in the next 
few years. 

Diagnosis of reading difficulty involves a survey 
of the child’s general level of reading skill and of 
his specific strengths and weaknesses in reading. 
The diagnostician wants to know how much and 
what kind of reading he does, whether he knows 
the phonetic elements of the language, whether 
he can and does use this knowledge to decipher 
unknown words. It is important to know, too, his 
reading speed and his competence in such com- 
prehension skills as skimming, getting the main 
idea, or picking out the important details. An 
analysis of the errors he makes often reveals gaps 
in his knowledge and sheds light on his mode of 
attack. Among older children, a comparison of 
performance on timed and untimed tests will re- 
veal the painfully slow but accurate reader and 
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the one who cannot understand the material no 
matter how much time he has. Observation and 
examination of the child's errors are as important 
as test scores in appraising performance. 


Treatment 


When the nature of the child’s difficulties and 
their probable sources have been determined, the 
method of treatment then needs to be considered. 
Too frequently some one remedial technique has 
been advocated almost as a “magic” cure-all. This 
search for a panacea may be touching in its na- 
iveté, but it has been fruitless and even dangerous. 
There is no one form of treatment that will help 
all children with difficulty. Too often children have 
had years of remedial help with few or no positive 
results. This is not because of the child’s inability 
to learn; even seriously handicapped children can 
make slow but steady progress. Too often it is 
because the techniques and materials have been 
chosen with little regard for the child’s needs as 
revealed by his performance and behavior. 

Since most children with reading difficulty have 
met much failure and since the acquisition of 
reading skill is an important developmental task 
of childhood, one of the most important elements 
in treatment is success, The task must be broken 
down into such small steps and the child given 
so many clues to follow that he can hardly fail 
to respond correctly. False praise does not help 
him; real success does. All the teacher knows about 
human learning and about pedagogy will be of 
service in a remedial program. 

Specific approaches. Beyond the application of 
general techniques of teaching, certain specific 
approaches seem effective with certain types of 
difficulty. For the child whose difficulty springs 
from poor or inadequate instruction, careful pin- 
pointing of his gaps in knowledge, followed by 
systematic instruction with interesting material, 
is usually sufficient. For the child whose expe- 
riences are limited and whose motivation for learn- 
ing is insufficient, it is often necessary to provide 
evidence that reading skill is useful. Helping him 
to read material that will enable him to do some- 
thing he wants to do, for example, make a model 
plane or a batch of cookies, may spark his interest. 
It is wise to avoid abstract, dull practice material 
that savors too much of school, in which he has 
failed and the value of which he often does not 
see. Allowing him to dictate stories of his own 
experiences and using these as the basis of in- 
Struction has also been found useful. Practice in 
all forms of language usage—listening and talking 
as well as reading and writing—is essential. 


Psychotherapy. For the child whose difficulty 
springs from emotional tension a variety of tech- 
niques have been tried. Some form of psycho- 
therapy, preceding or concurrent with special 
reading instruction, is often effective. Too often, 
however, psychotherapists have urged remedial 
teaching for a child before he is emotionally ready 
to profit from it. Such unwise haste often adds 
another failure to the child’s already crushing 
burden. Conversely, some psychotherapists have 
acted as if the child would be able to read as soon 
as he felt better about himself and others. Some- 
times “magic” does seem to happen, but more often 
psychotherapy only makes it possible for the child 
to use his energies in learning—he must still 
be taught. 

Treatment of the dyslexic. Of all types of dif- 
ficulty, those springing from neurological dysfunc- 
tion require the most carefully planned treatment. 
For the dyslexic child, especially, remedial treat- 
ment that does not work is harmful, leading to 
confusion and distraction. It is fortunate that 
many of the methods needed to work with the 
dyslexic youngster are also useful with the child 
whose problems stem from emotional pressure. 
The latter child will need some supplementary en- 
richment of the remedial program and can better 
tolerate violations of the general principles of 
learning. 

In treatment of the dyslexic it is essential to 
keep in mind the nature of his difficulties. He has 
difficulty with perception; he therefore needs in- 
struction that will focus on the specific perceptual 
task. He needs to have his attention drawn to the 
details of the word. He needs much practice in 
noting the differences between words; for example, 
in differentiating between get and got, Since he 
may have difficulty with auditory discrimination 
as well as with visual perception it is often help- 
ful to use a multisensory approach, having him 
write or trace the word as well as say it. Such 
practice also focuses on details. 

The dyslexic tends to repeat his mistakes; it is 
important for the teacher to set up situations in 
which he does not make mistakes. This is done, 
in part, by dividing the task into very small ele- 
ments and presenting these so gradually that it 
is difficult to make a mistake. It is also done by 
providing a word for him as soon as he hesitates. 
The dyslexic child needs to be able to use his 
phonic skills rapidly and automatically, Slow, labo- 
rious sounding out defeats its purpose. 

Since the dyslexic child is easily distracted and 
confused, materials should be simple, uncluttered, 
and based on skills he already has. Encouraging 


the dyslexic child to jump into materials that are 
much too difficult for him is disastrous. He does 
not swim; he sinks. He seems to lose even skills he 
previously had. In addition to his difficulty in read- 
ing, the dyslexic also often has trouble with spell- 
ing and handwriting. Too many written exercises 
based on his reading may be discouraging. 

Treatment programs. Instruction tailored to the 
child’s type of difficulty and specific needs can be 
provided under several organizational patterns. 
One fruitful practice involves the early identifica- 
tion of children who may have trouble and the 
planning for them of a preventive program. This 
has been done for the experientially deprived and 
for the potentially dyslexic. Such a program has 
the obvious advantage of eliminating the depress- 
ing failure so often experienced by these children. 

Individual instruction, perhaps over a period of 
years, is the most effective pattern of help for 
dyslexics. This can be done within the regular 
school setting or outside the school in a clinic or 
by a private practitioner. At the beginning stages 
these children rarely function well in a group; 
hence, even in a classroom teaching must be 
individualized. 

The most widespread pattern of treatment for 
all children with reading difficulty has been the 
small remedial group, meeting three to four times 
a week in school but outside the regular classroom. 
For children with gaps in their past instruction 
and for those of deprived cultural background, and 
for some emotionally troubled children, such 
groups have been effective if the group was small 
enough, the instruction intensive, coordinated with 
classroom work, and continued for a long enough 
period of time, and the teacher sensitive and 
flexible. When these conditions have not been met, 
and when dyslexics and seriously disturbed chil- 
dren have been included, the remedial group has 
been minimally effective. A good program of treat- 
ment provides for both individual and group help 
as each seems appropriate. Besides remedial treat- 
ment provided in schools, a number of social 
agencies, courts, and individuals offer supplemen- 
tary services. 

Materials used in treatment. Materials used in 
the treatment of reading difficulty are many and 
varied, ranging from teacher-made games and 
exercises to rather elaborate instruments providing 
tachistoscopic training. The materials themselves 
are of less importance than the way they are 
used, There is no magic in one kind of exercise, 
one type of vocabulary control, one organization 
of skills. The secret of successful use of materials 
lies in selecting those appropriate to a certain 
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child with a certain type of difficulty. The colorful, 
delightfully illustrated, amusing book that catches 
the attention of the culturally deprived ten-year-old 
may only confuse, distract, and overwhelm the 
child with slight neurological damage. The phonic 
exercise book may provide structure for a dis- 
organized child but bore or defeat one who dislikes 
school. Machines that compel the reader to pro- 
ceed more rapidly than usual may goad one college 
student on to more rapid reading and frustrate and 
annoy another. Appropriateness is the key to suc- 
cessful selection of materials. 


A technical society cannot afford to have a 
group of unemployable, inadequate readers. As the 
pressure for trained manpower increases, increased 
effort must be made to provide treatment for all 
children who have difficulty in learning to read. 


ANNE McKILLoP 


[Other relevant material may be found in DEVELOP- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY; INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLI- 
GENCE TESTING; LANGUAGE, article on LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT; LEARNING, article on NEUROPHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ASPECTS; MENTAL RETARDATION.] 
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REASON ANALYSIS 


Reason analysis is a set of procedures used in 
survey research to construct causal explanations 
for the actions, decisions, or intentions of indi- 
viduals (Lazarsfeld 1935). It involves framing 
and asking questions, as well as coding and ana- 
lyzing replies of respondents. Typical actions that 
have been subjected to reason analysis include 
buying a product (Kornhauser & Lazarsfeld 1935); 
voting (Gaudet 1955); choosing an occupation 
(Lazarsfeld 1931); becoming a juvenile delinquent 
(Burt 1925); getting married or divorced (Goode 
1956); joining a voluntary association (Sills 
1957); moving from one home to another (Rossi 
1955); and going to a psychoanalyst (Kadushin 
1958; 1962; 1966), Occasionally, reasons for not 
acting, such as not using contraception or other 
family-planning procedures, are also studied (Sills 
1961). 

Assessment of cause. The essential difference 
between reason analysis and other forms of survey 
analysis is the method used for assessment of 
cause. Suppose that in a cross-sectional survey 55 
per cent of those who listened to a campaign 
speech voted for a candidate; but of those who did 
not listen to him, only 45 per cent voted for him. 
Thus, the speech might have influenced 10 per cent 
of the electorate to vote for the candidate. In con- 
trast, a reason analysis is not cross sectional, for 
it deals either with those who have acted or, al- 
ternatively, not acted; or, if both actors and non- 
actors are present (Berelson et al. 1954; Michigan 
1960), it separately analyzes the reasons given by 
actors and nonactors. In a reason analysis, we 
might decide through questioning of the voters 
that 10 per cent voted for the candidate only be- 
cause they had heard his speech (Lazarsfeld 1942). 
There are thus 10 per cent who may be said to 
have voted for the candidate “because” of the 
speech in both examples, but the meaning is quite 
different. In a cross-sectional survey the 10 per 
cent represents the net difference over the entire 
sample and is dependent on a logic similar to that 
of a controlled experiment, whereas in a reason 
analysis the 10 per cent represents the sum of the 
evaluations of the actions of individual voters. 

Can such evaluations be valid? Any causal 


variate must precede or logically encompass the 
dependent variate (the one that it is said to 
“cause” ) and must be linked to it through certain 
mechanisms. Because the respondents in cross- 
sectional surveys are not randomly assigned to 
states of the causal variate (Selvin 1957), it is 
possible, in principle, for the observed relationship 
to be a spurious one. In the example cited above, 
we know that persons more favorably disposed to 
a candidate are somewhat more likely to listen to 
his speeches to begin with (Berelson et al. 1954), 
and so the speech undoubtedly did not have a full 
10 per cent effect. Theory determines whether such 
variates are likely to be found, and it also indicates 
the mechanisms, or intervening variates, that link 
the causal to the dependent variate. Reason anal- 
ysis does not have the same statistical criteria of 
causal relationship that cross-sectional surveys 
have (Lazarsfeld & Rosenberg 1955, p. 389), and 
it is therefore even more dependent on theory. To 
say that an actor acted because of a given factor 
is to say that other factors were not as important. 
Reason analyses generally fail if they do not begin 
with a model of behavior that specifies all the 
relevant factors that might impel an action or 
prevent one. 

When to apply reason analysis. Reason analy- 
sis can always be used in studying the subjective 
factors in any course of individual action. In ad- 
dition, reason analysis is the method to be pre- 
ferred if one or more of the following conditions 
hold true: a process is being studied; the act is 
extremely frequent or extremely infrequent; only 
those performing the act can conveniently be 
located or followed. It is therefore sometimes used 
for studying nonsubjective acts, such as automo- 
bile accidents (Haddon et al. 1964; Suchman 1961). 

If one wants to know how an action came to be 
—what steps were taken and what the key choices 
were; what the actor thought he was doing and 
how he felt about it; what influences were present 
and what triggered the action; and, finally, what 
outcomes the actor expected—then no technique 
other than reason analysis can be used. One can- 
not meaningfully ask persons who did not apply 
to psychiatrists when they decided their problems 
were not severe enough to merit psychiatric atten- 
tion; meaningful “why not” questions apply only 
to situations in which there is a social expectation 
of action. Moreover, even if actors and nonactors 
are asked their reasons, the format of reasons is 
rarely identical. 

Frequency of action. If acts are either ex- 
tremely frequent or relatively rare, comparisons 
with nonactors are expensive and perhaps not even 
meaningful, since the exceptions may be so differ- 


ent from the rule as to make comparison irrelevant. 
Almost everybody has an occupation; hence oc- 
cupational choice can profitably be studied through 
reason analysis (Lazarsfeld 1931). On the other 
hand, since very few go to psychiatrists, a random 
sample turns up too few cases to work with. Thus, 
one survey (Gurin et al. 1960) found that only 
42 of 2,450 Americans over 21 and living in private 
households had been to a psychiatrist. Since the 
criteria for pseudoexperimental matching (Zetter- 
berg 1954, pp. 145-148) of those who did go to a 
psychiatrist against those who did not are not clear, 
reason analysis is the method to be preferred in 
these and similar circumstances. 

Convenience. Reason analysis is often per- 
formed simply because it is administratively con- 
venient. Those who study the membership of an 
organization, the readers of a library, or other such 
populations may wish to find out why such persons 
joined the organization or came to use the facilities. 
Rather than embark on a new study of members 
versus nonmembers, they may use reason analysis 
and thus infer the reasons for joining. 

The same applies to studies of long-term proc- 
esses. While multiwave panel analysis is useful for 
such purposes and can actually be combined with 
reason analysis, the latter, since it is a retrospec- 
tive method, is more easily suited to the study of 
long-term decisions. 


Models of action and accounting schemes 


A model of action—that is, a list of the basic 
elements in terms of which human action can be 
described, together with some notion of how action 
proceeds—is essential to the development of an 
“accounting scheme.” Such a scheme contains an 
organized list of all the factors that, for the specific 
purposes at hand, are said to produce or inhibit an 
action. An element of action is one in a broad cate- 
gory of factors that propel or repel. For example, 
a craving for ice cream may be a factor in an 
accounting scheme for studying ice cream pur- 
chases; being a six-year-old boy is an important 
characteristic of an actor that must be taken into 
account but is not in itself a propelling factor, 
even though a cross-sectional analysis might show 
high ice cream consumption among six-year-olds 
as compared to sixty-year-olds. 

All current models of action used in reason 
analysis emphasize the interplay between the sub- 
jective point of view and needs of the actor, on 
the one hand, and the restraints, requirements, 
and stimulation of his environment, on the other 
(Hinkle 1963). In this respect these models are 
similar to those used by phenomenologists (Tiry- 
akian 1965), although sociologists guided by this 
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point of view have generally not undertaken sur- 
veys. The following are some models of action 
that have been used to guide the construction of 
accounting schemes. 

Kornhauser and Lazarsfeld (1935), in reviewing 
early studies of buying, suggested that the ele- 
ments of these actions could be partitioned into two 
categories: the individual—his motive and other 
mechanisms, such as the state of his knowledge; 
and the situation—in this case consisting of the 
product and the way it is sold, as well as various 
influences upon the individual. 

Parsons’ theory of action offers a similar set of 
elements: the actor, his ends, the situation, the 
means and conditions in a situation, and the 
norms that govern the selection of means; all 
the elements in this model “appear from the point 
of view of the actor whose action is being analyzed” 
(1937, p. 44). In a later version Parsons and his 
colleagues (Parsons & Shils 1951) substituted, for 
ends, means, conditions, and norms, the notion 
of motivational and valuational orientations. The 
motivational orientation consists of cognitions 
(what an actor sees), cathexes (what emotional 
meaning he invests in objects), and evaluations 
(what weight he gives to objects). The valuational 
orientation sets standards for cognitions, cathexes, 
and evaluations. However, both of Parsons’ schemes 
have been used more frequently for developing 
typologies of actions and institutional norms than 
as guides to the analysis of concrete actions. 

Bales’s interaction categories (1950), developed 
from studies of small groups, appear more relevant 
to actions in which other actors, seen face to face, 
are the only “objects”; this situation is not usually 
encountered in most areas where reason analysis 
has been applied. Parsons and Bales saw their 
schemes as related, however, and together de- 
veloped another scheme (Parsons et al. 1953) that 
introduced a time dimension to Parsons’ model. 
Here action moves through four phases: adapta- 
tion, goal achievement, integration, and latency 
[see INTERACTION, article on INTERACTION PROCESS 
ANALYSIS]. 

Since these models are only general guides to 
the elements that must be included in an account- 
ing scheme, the reason analysis must specify the 
precise factors to be studied. For example, a rea- 
son analysis of soap buying would include ex- 
posure to advertising among its “pushes” in the 
“situation”; a voting study would, instead, include 
campaign messages; and a study of choice of psy- 
chiatrist would check on referral sources. 

The selection of factors depends in part on the 
type of action to be studied. First, reason analysis 
is usually concerned with acts that involve some 
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sort of conscious decision; habitual acts are prob- 
ably not suited for any of these models. A second 
distinction is that between “depth” acts (i.e., ones 
which involve a change in self concept) and acts 
which are more casual. Depth acts are typically 
more painful for the actor and involve a longer 
time span: getting married, choosing an occupa- 
tion, or going to a psychotherapist are all actions 
that involve a change in self concept. In contrast, 
buying groceries and even voting are more casual 
acts, which do not have such consequences for the 
individual, Finally, there are instrumental deci- 
sions or actions, such as entering business, buying 
stocks, and the like; these seem to involve more 
cognitive and more self-consciously rational ele- 
ments than other types of decisions or actions. 

The time perspective of an act determines how 
many separate decisions, acts, or phases must be 
studied to understand a given action, as well as 
the class of factors that enters at each point in 
the action. Thus, each action or decision is divided 
into appropriate elements and factors. A depth 
decision, such as going to a psychiatrist, may in- 
volve many steps: realizing one has a problem, 
talking to friends, reading books, deciding to see 
a professional and choosing a particular one. 
Casual acts, such as soap buying, might be divided 
into only two steps: predisposing and precipitating 
factors. Further, depth decisions tend to be harder 
to reverse than casual ones. The key time points 
to study in irreversible acts are obviously those that 
tend to limit further alternatives or that serve as 
prerequisites for the next act. In occupational 
choice, for example, the decision to attend a tech- 
nical or an academic high school is a key to the 
range of occupations that a student may then con- 
sider. 


Designing a reason analysis 


Reason analysis itself is a complex act and thus 
has several stages. First, types of action involved 
in the subject to be studied are distinguished one 
from another; second, the act is divided into phases 
or separate acts, if this is necessary; third, an 
accounting scheme is developed for each act or 
phase; fourth, the accounting scheme is translated 
into a data-collection guide, which is typically an 
interview schedule; fifth, a calculus of factors 
must be developed so that the relative weight of 
different factors can be assessed. Finally, the re- 
sults of this assessment are tabulated for the sample 
as a whole or for different segments of it. 

These last two stages can only arise if the first 
four have been followed. Unless respondents are 
queried about each of the relevant factors, the 


multiple causation of an act is not apparent. Mix- 
ing several factors belonging to different elements 
and then setting their total equal to 100 per cent 
is a typical error. Another error is mixing several 
factors belonging to several elements into a single 
list, which is then factor analyzed. This method 
does not give the process of an action. The “dimen- 
sions” discovered may represent merely the ele- 
ments of an action that should have been con- 
ceptualized to begin with. These and other similar 
errors have led responsible researchers to conclude 
that reasons are inadequate data for scientific in- 
quiry. The fault lies, not in the reasons, but rather 
in the way they are collected and tabulated. 

Interviews and questionnaires. Since an ac- 
counting scheme is the researcher’s own miniature 
theory of action, rather than a questionnaire or 
interview schedule, questions about the various 
elements of an action must be written as À usable 
“script,” fitted to the respondent’s frame of refer- 
ence. Unspecified “why” questions reveal the re- 
spondent’s frame of reference. Therefore, begin- 
ning an interview with a “why” question allows the 
respondent to indicate what is problematic about 
a given situation. Afterward the original “why” 
question is dropped. 

Most questions in the reason analysis “script” 
attempt to elicit answers that specify and verify 
the relationship between the actor’s own experience 
and the structure of his situation. For example, a 
respondent says he buys gasoline from the nearest 
station. Since the interviewer has an actual map 
of the neighborhood, probing may reveal that an 
even nearer station is not patronized because 
it does not sell a national brand—in this case, the 
accounting scheme succeeds in revealing an im- 
plicit norm. After the respondent has had his ini- 
tial say, it is often useful to follow with a checklist, 
determined by the accounting scheme, to insure 
that aspects not immediately relevant or accessible 
to the respondent will be covered. 

Questions on the timing of influences or pre- 
cipitants help to unravel the structure of an action. 
These questions also allow the researcher to sepa- 
rate a sequence of acts into smaller-unit acts. As 
a rule of thumb, only those actions that a re- 
spondent can talk about as a whole, without skip- 
ping from one locus of events to another, are unit 
acts. 

Most reason analysis interviews skip about a 
good deal until all dimensions are revealed through 
probing. Thus, experienced interviewers are usually 
necessary. On the other hand, if an act has been 
very carefully partitioned into units, elements, and 
factors; if pretests reveal a complete range of what 


respondents are likely to say; and if the respondents 
are sufficiently motivated to answer some open- 
ended questions, then it is possible to obtain from 
self-administered questionnaires results that are 
comparable to those obtained from interviews. 


Strategies for assessing cause 


The most difficult part of a reason analysis oc- 
curs after the data have been collected: assessment 
of cause and meaning must be performed. Since 
only actors (or only nonactors) are present in the 
data, cause cannot be assessed by comparing actors 
to nonactors and noting the differences between 
them. Other analytic devices must be used. Three 
strategies for analyzing factors directly revealed 
by the actors are getting the actor to do so; using 
the clinical judgment of the researchers; mechani- 
cally reducing a number of factors into a smaller 
set, 

In simple actions, with limited accounting 
schemes, the actor himself may effectively make 
the assessment as to which element was most im- 
portant in his action. This procedure is employed 
after inquiry has already revealed to both actor 
and researcher all the elements indicated by the 
accounting scheme. Empirical tests have shown 
that this method is surprisingly valid, much as the 
best way of discovering an actor's interest in an 
election is not to make a complex index but merely 
to ask him how interested he is (Katz & Lazarsfeld 
1955, p. 171; Rossi 1955, pp. 136-137). Of course, 
the actor's own opinion of his most important rea- 
son for acting is a valuable datum even if it is not 
objectively correct. 

The second technique is much like the first, ex- 
cept that in this case the researcher or a panel of 
judges performs the same evaluation (Lazarsfeld 
& Rosenberg 1955, pp. 401-409). In this assess- 
ment the researcher performs a task similar to 
that of historians who construct the “cause” of a 
historical event. Nagel (1961) suggested that his- 
torians implicitly invoke a series of logical strat- 
egies, both to assess causes and to rank them in 
order of importance. Such strategies can also be 
applied to reason analysis and, for that matter, to 
any “clinical” judgment of cause. 

In the third technique, the “property space” 
(Barton 1955) formed by the various factors in the 
action is reduced in some mechanical fashion 
(Sills 1957; Kadushin 1958). If we knew for each 
voter (in a grossly oversimplified model of voting) 
that personal influence, campaign speeches, issues, 
and party loyalty were or were not factors in his 
choice, we could form a 16-cell property space 
(2). Reduction consists of combining the cells 
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according to some rule. Cells are combined when 
elements or factors are combined or when, under 
certain conditions, the cells themselves are grouped. 
We might decide, in the example just given, that 
party loyalty would be a factor only if the other 
factors were not present or, that if personal in- 
fluence were present, all other factors would be 
ignored. In contrast to the first two methods, the 
grounds for the reduction are clear and mechanical 
—an advantage in large-scale research. On the 
other hand, no exceptions for the intricacies of an 
individual case are allowed. Although reduction 
could, in principle, be performed before the col- 
lected cases are tabulated, almost all property 
spaces are reduced after tabulation, since the way 
cases cluster together on the various factors often 
determines how the cells will be collapsed. The 
meaning of these first three methods for assessing 
causes is inherent in the factors themselves, Sta- 
tistical tabulation gives merely the total result of 
classifying each case separately. 

In the following two methods the meaning of 
the causes can only be induced after tabulation. 
The fourth method combines statistical analysis 
with clinical assessment in order to induce the 
relative “impact” of the elements of an accounting 
scheme (Lazarsfeld 1942). Those actors who are 
judged to have acted mainly because of a given 
factor are compared with all of the actors who 
claimed to be exposed to the factor. If, among 
buyers, 20 of the 100 persons who saw an adver- 
tisement bought the product because of the adver- 
tisement, then the “impact” of the ad is 20 per cent. 
This can be compared to the impact of personal 
influence or to other factors in an accounting 
scheme. However, as will be shown, to close the 
argument completely one also needs to know how 
many nonbuyers saw the ad. 

The fifth method is exactly like the usual survey 
analysis techniques and is called morphological 
analysis (Lazarsfeld 1959). It consists of using a 
factor or combination of factors to create types of 
actors or degrees of action. Further, in a multiple- 
stage action, or one with many choice points, not 
all actors have gone through the same stages; dif- 
ferent paths may have led to the same outcome. 
All these differences can be exploited to produce 
analysis similar to that which would be undertaken 
if both actors and nonactors were present, except 
that the tables now concern various types of actors 
and their differing reasons for acting. Inferences 
drawn from these differences may aid the under- 
standing of why they came to perform their actions. 
Morphological analysis can, of course, be com- 
bined with any of the first four methods mentioned 
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above (Katz & Lazarsfeld 1955, p. 171). For ex- 
ample, reasons for action at one stage may be 
compared with reasons at another stage (Mills 
et al. 1950). 

Locating the assessment. Despite its ability to 
locate explicit intervening variables and mecha- 
nisms in action, reason analysis does have some 
inherent limitations because it deals only with 
actors. Careful logic, theory, and substantive 
knowledge can, however, lead the analyst to power- 
ful conclusions. This logical-empirical network of 
reasoning can be considerably enhanced by tying 
it at selected points to easily obtained data on 
nonactors, as well as actors. For example, knowl- 
edge of the rate of exposure among nonbuyers to 
an advertisement on television allows us to cal- 
culate the total effectiveness, as well as the impact 
of the advertisement (Zeisel [1947] 1957, pp. 170- 
173). Not only can demographic or other objective 
data be used, but also attitudinal and other sub- 
jective data from cross-sectional surveys. All that 
is needed is to ask in a reason analysis some of 
the same questions that have been asked of a rele- 
vant cross section, 


The validity of reason analysis 


If all the proper steps of a reason analysis have 
been followed, can the causes of an action be 
determined from reasons given by actors? There 
are two related problems here: the validity of sub- 
jective responses and the validity of causal assess- 
ment when only actors (or nonactors) are ana- 
lyzed. 

The paramount position of subjective materials 
in reason analysis may make some researchers un- 
easy: actors may not know the “real” reasons for 
their actions, and the researcher may thus be col- 
lecting a set of mere rationalizations. Further, there 
may be additional reasons behind the ones col- 
lected, so that the researcher becomes involved in 
an infinite regression. 

If interviews are properly conducted, however, 
it is the analyst’s job to interpret the answers; as 
Freud (1916-1917) pointed out, whatever a per- 
son says must have some meaning. For example, 
in a study of reasons given by some college grad- 
uates as to why they did not choose to go on to 
graduate school (in the face of the expectation of 
80 per cent that they would go on), it was found 
that lack of motivation was mentioned more often 
than low grades (Davis 1964). Yet a cross-sec- 
tional analysis showed that those who were not 
going to graduate school had, in fact, lower grades 
than those who chose to go on. Which finding is 


the “real” reason? Did not students with low grades 
“rationalize” them and say they were not interested? 
Actually, low grades do lead to low motivation, 
and low motivation leads to low grades, although 
a panel study would be necessary to determine 
which came first [see PANEL STUDIES]. 

One might say that a “real” reason is simply one 
that has been built into an accounting scheme. 
There may be several levels of reasons: for ex- 
ample, people may go to a psychiatrist “because” 
of an emotional problem that developed at age 
two or “because” of the influence of a social circle 
of “friends and supporters of psychotherapy” 
(Kadushin 1962; 1966). The focus would depend 
on the purpose of the study. 

Finally, there is a good deal of evidence that 
when the findings of cross-sectional analysis are 
compared with those of reason analysis, they are 
found to be similar (Lazarsfeld & Rosenberg 1955, 
pp. 404-419; Rossi 1955; Burt 1925), Consider- 
able work remains to be done, however, in en- 
hancing and testing the validity of reason analysis, 
as well as in testing and improving various models 
of action. 

CHARLES KADUSHIN 


[See also EVALUATION RESEARCH; EXPERIMENTAL DE- 
SIGN, article on QUASI-EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN; IN- 
TERVIEWING, article on SOCIAL RESEARCH; SURVEY 
ANALYSIS, article on METHODS OF SURVEY ANALYSIS.] 
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Reasoning is thinking enlightened by logic. It 
can be defined more broadly so that it becomes 
equivalent to problem solving or critical thinking, 
but it becomes. a special kind of thinking worth 
separate discussion only when the logical compo- 
nent is stressed. Thus intuitive, imaginative, and 
trial-and-error thinking are eliminated, no matter 
how excellent the outcome of such activities may 
be. 

Anyone who contemplates what man’s reasoning 
has accomplished may be moved to curiosity as 
well as rapture, and there have been many at- 
tempts, each in the fashion of its time, to locate 
the faculty of reason in the scheme of things. Thus 
to Plato reason was the messenger of the gods. To 
Augustine reason was the eye of the soul, given 
to man by God that he may comprehend God. 
Then, under the impact of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, reason, as the highest human capacity, be- 
came a critical issue in arguments about the 
continuity of the species. Although satisfactory 
methods for tracing the evolution of psychological 
capacities are lacking (no fossilized thoughts have 
been uncovered in the chalk beds) and specula- 
tions about preliterate man are untrustworthy, 
reasoning is usually included today with other ac- 
tivities of the organism, such as swallowing and 
perceiving, that have evolved over the centuries 
in the struggle for existence. 

Logic is a social invention, but it too has a long 
history of progressive refinement and transmis- 
sion from one generation to the next, along with 
such cultural acquisitions as language and clothing. 
Hence, the reasoning that occurs today can be con- 
sidered an adaptive natural function operating 
with cultural products that have been developed 
to fit the minds that use them. 

Logic apparently developed, in India as in Greece 
(Bocheński 1956), out of techniques for refuting 
arguments. Certainly it was devised by people for 
people. Thus it is not surprising that many phil- 
osophical psychologists of the nineteenth century 
treated logic as the laws of thought, as idealized 
Statements of how people reason. Today most 
logicians assert that they are concerned with 
formal relations between propositions but not with 
the thinking processes that produce them. Psy- 
chology is concerned with thinking, including 
thinking enlightened by logic, as a fallible human 
activity. The empirical study of such logical think- 
ing began in England early in the twentieth cen- 
tury (see Wheeler 1958) when psychologists and 
educators used syllogisms for tests of ability and 


as materials for the investigation and training of 
reasoning. Since then psychological research has 
been directed toward traditional more than modern 
logic and deductive more than inductive reasoning, 
although some attention is given to inductive rea- 
soning in discussions of concept formation. 

Criteria of reasoning. Since many logical ex- 
pressions were taken originally from the resources 
of the general language, the verbal patterns of 
logical statements often resemble the verbal pat- 
terns of ordinary discourse. The famous syllogism 
“All men are mortal; Socrates is a man. Therefore 
Socrates is mortal” looks something like a sequence 
of sentences that can be read by anyone with 
ordinary reading ability. But a logical system also 
includes technical concepts that are not in the 
general vocabulary, rules of combination that are 
not rules of grammar, and a metalanguage for 
making statements about statements. These logical 
skills depend on reading habits and abstract think- 
ing, but they are special formal achievements. 
When someone uses variables to stand for proposi- 
tions and writes, “If P, then Q,” or rearranges the 
verbal patterns of ordinary discourse into a stand- 
ard logical form, he has gone beyond the general 
language. When one uses these concepts and pro- 
cedures to test an argument for inconsistency or 
to generate nonobvious inferences from a prob- 
lematic situation, his thinking can be described as 
reasoning. 

Difficulties in reasoning. Reasoning, as defined 
above, may occur during the solution of many 
problems, but it occurs most obviously during the 
solution of problems of formal logic—for example, 
syllogisms. Hence logic supplies materials for the 
psychological investigation of reasoning, as chem- 
istry supplies materials for the investigation of 
smell. Such reasoning problems are difficult for 
the ordinary person, who solves most of his daily 
problems adequately. The laws of thought may be 
related, as ideals, to actual thinking, but the rela- 
tion is tenuous; man does not often reach his 
ideals. Deductive reasoning especially is a cul- 
tivated performance, a kind of game played by 
rules that are not quite like those of life played in 
earnest. Correct solution of a logic problem re- 
quires a logical approach, a single-minded restric- 
tion of attention to the implications of sentences, 
although the habits acquired in years of reading 
and listening direct attention to connotations and 
other verbal and emotional associations. Children 
and intelligent adults without training in logic 
make many errors in working reasoning problems, 
and research on the nature of the errors illuminates 
the reasoning process itself. 


Terminological difficulties. The terms of a 
logical statement may cause difficulty; syllogisms 
written in familiar terms are somewhat easier than 
the same syllogisms written in letters or unfamiliar 
terms (Wilkins 1928). The quantifier “some” is a 
special difficulty because many people include with 
it the notion of “but not all.” This is a reasonable 
extension of ordinary reading habits and is al- 
lowed in Indian logic (Bocheński [1956] 1961, 
p. 437) but leads to technical errors in the usual 
systems of Western logic. 

Abstractness of materials. Obviously some of 
the difficulty in reasoning is due to the abstract 
nature of the materials. When children have to 
learn concepts and principles of different levels of 
abstraction and to use them according to instruc- 
tions, more errors are made on the more abstract 
problems (Long & Welch 1942; Welch & Long 
1940). As objects of thought, to be retained and 
processed in immediate memory despite interfer- 
ence from other objects of thought, classes are 
more difficult than perceived objects, and implica- 
tions of propositions are more elusive than per- 
ceived relations, 

Order of presentation. The order in which 
logical statements appear can also cause trouble 
because when analysis of the argument requires 
rearrangement of the statements, certain common 
habits of reading and thinking may interfere. Con- 
sider the following: 

John is taller than Mary; 

Mary is taller than David. 

Is John taller than David? 
This is an easy problem because the order in 
which the thinker gets the information is a con- 
venient order for him to process it. Now consider 

Mary is shorter than John; 

Mary is taller than David. 

Is John taller than David? 
Problems of this second type of logical structure 
are more difficult, whether difficulty is measured 
in time required for correct conclusion (Hunter 
1957) or in number of errors (De Soto et al. 1965). 
Unlike the first problem, which is so straightfor- 
ward that the thinker can almost read the con- 
clusion directly from the premises, the second has 
a more complex structure, and the relations have 
to be somehow rearranged before the logical im- 
plications become apparent. Many people do this 
by drawing little charts on paper, or by making 
gestures with their hands, or by some other kind 
of imaginary spatial representation. Thus problems 
stated in a relation that is easily visualized, such as 
“taller than,” are easier for English school children 
at age 11 than problems stated in terms of the 
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relationship “warmer than” or “happier than.” This 
difference in difficulty is not found at age 16, when 
abstract skills presumably have replaced visualiza- 
tion (Hunter 1957). 

Direction of relations. Even when the order of 
the argument is straightforward, one direction may 
be easier for solution than the other, American 
college students can read “A is to the left of B; 
B is to the left of C” and follow it more readily to 
a conclusion than the logically equivalent “C is to 
the right of B; B is to the right of A.” Similar prob- 
lems based on the relation “better than” are easier 
than those based on “worse than,” and those stated 
in terms of the relation “above” are easier than 
those stated in terms of “below.” Habits of reading 
and writing make it relatively easy to represent 
“left” on the left and proceed rightward, or “better” 
or “above” or “taller” on top and proceed downward. 
The reverse procedure can be followed, but it is less 
habitual and more subject to error, Propositions 
stated in “lighter than” and “darker than” are 
equally difficult, however, because one can be 
represented spatially as easily as the other (De Soto 
et al. 1965). 

Mixing direction of relations. The difficulty is 
increased when one premise is stated in one direc- 
tion—for example, “shorter than”—while the other 
is stated in the other direction—“longer than.” 
Even though the proposition “Mary is shorter than 
John” is equivalent to “John is taller than Mary,” 
the first must be rearranged in the second form if 
it is to be aligned with “Mary is taller than David.” 
This rearrangement takes time and attention, and 
if the thinker has not memorized the rules he may 
make mistakes. Thus whenever such rearrange- 
ment is required by the structure of the premise 
combinations, time and errors increase (De Soto 
et al. 1965; Hunter 1957). 

Location of the middle term. If C and A are 
related by their relation to B, many thinkers con- 
struct a three-term structure, either verbally or 
spatially, with the distributed term, B, in the mid- 
dle. This is easier when the first term in a premise 
is an end of the structure to be attained rather 
than the middle. Hence, it is easy to relate A and 
C in these two cases: “A is better than B; C is 
worse than B.” “C is worse than B; A is better than 
B.” And in these two it is hard: “B is worse than 
A; B is better than C.” “B is better than C; B is 
worse than A” (De Soto et al. 1965). 

Conversion and atmosphere errors. Research 
on arguments that involve categorical propositions 
of the form “All X is Y” has uncovered many 
errors due to invalid conversion, The converse of 
the proposition “All men are rational” would prop- 
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erly be a statement such as “The class of rational 
beings includes man.” However, when a sample 
of Frenchmen was asked to convert this proposi- 
tion, only a few did it properly; many more wrote 
statements such as “Rationality is the property of 
man.” The conversions chosen for various proposi- 
tions depended as much on the meaning of the 
proposition as on its logical form (Oléron 1964). 

“All X is Y” is frequently converted to “All Y is 
X” because ordinary reading habits are carried over 
to a logical proposition. When the proposition is 
written X c Y and read “All X is included in the 
class Y,” invalid conversion is less common. Con- 
sider the syllogism 

All S is M; 
All P is M. 
Therefore, all S is P. 

One hypothesis for the common acceptance of 
such an invalid argument is the “atmosphere ef- 
fect.” The untrained reader who does not know the 
rules and cannot follow through the abstract im- 
plications seizes on nonlogical verbal cues. The 
word “all” in the premises suggests a universal 
affirmative atmosphere, so when he sees the same 
word in the conclusion he accepts it. The word 
“some” in the premises wafts a favorable atmos- 
phere around a conclusion stated in “some.” This 
hypothesis about atmosphere effect predicts that 
certain invalid arguments will be accepted more 
often than others, and when Sells (1936) presented 
syllogisms written in terms of X, Y, and Z to col- 
lege students, the results agreed with the predic- 
tions fairly well. Similar research using syllogisms 
written in familiar words as well as letters, with 
the conclusion to be chosen from five alternative 
conclusions, also confirmed most of the predictions 
from atmosphere effect (Morgan & Morton 1944). 

Another interpretation of the results of such re- 
search emphasizes invalid conversion strengthened 
by the habit of probabilistic inference. Many state- 
ments may be converted simply, like arithmetic 
statements of the form “All 90° angles are right 
angles”; hence, acceptance of a conversion is often 
reinforced in ordinary problem solving, and one 
who has not been warned will transfer these inter- 
mittently reinforced habits to the syllogism game. 
For example, if the second premise in the above 
syllogism is converted from “All P is M” to “All M 
is P,” the conclusion is readily accepted as valid. 
This interpretation accounts for acceptance of in- 
valid arguments approximately as well as predic- 
tions from atmosphere effect [see Chapman & 
Chapman 1959; see also PRoBABILITY; and the 
biography of BRUNSWIK]. 

Although the atmosphere effect and the tend- 


ency toward invalid conversion were intended as 
alternative interpretations of the most common 
errors in syllogistic reasoning, recent evidence in- 
dicates that they are independent (Simpson & 
Johnson 1966). Those college students who make 
one type of error do not, as a rule, make the other 
type. Furthermore, differential training aimed spe- 
cifically at the atmosphere effect reduced the 
atmosphere error but not the conversion error. 
Training aimed specifically at the conversion error 
tended to have a parallel effect on conversion errors, 

Personal biases. Since a logical course through 
an argument to a conclusion is often hard to fol- 
low, the distracting influence of bias is easily 
demonstrated. Syllogisms written in controversial 
terms, such as “communists” and “war,” are gen- 
erally more difficult to evaluate than syllogisms of 
the same form written in neutral terms, such as 
“whales” and “water” (Lefford 1946). The effects 
of bias on acceptance of specific conclusions has 
also been demonstrated by variation in the terms 
of the arguments. Graduate students with no train- 
ing in logic judged syllogisms with respect to the 
validity of the arguments and later were asked if 
they personally agreed with the conclusions. Most 
of their errors were due to acceptance of conclu- 
sions they liked and rejection of conclusions they 
disliked (Janis & Frick 1943). 

Cognitive theories. Current interest in cognitive 
theories among social scientists has encouraged 
more formal models of the interaction between 
logical reasoning and personal desires in the ex- 
pression of attitudes and beliefs. One of these, the 
“logic model” of McGuire (1960), begins by ask- 
ing people to estimate the probabilities of premises 
and conclusions, then studies whether these are 
related as the model predicts, and examines the 
discrepancies from the predictions. Probabilistic 
reasoning, according to this model, requires that 
the probability of a conclusion be quantitatively 
related to the combination of the probabilities of 
the premises. Research with high school and col- 
lege students disclosed a moderate relation; even 
on controversial issues these people were somewhat 
logical. A moderate relation was also found between 
acceptance of conclusions and ratings of desirabil- 
ity of premises—which can be interpreted as wish- 
ful thinking (influence of desires on beliefs) or 
rationalization (influence of beliefs on desires), 
or both. 

A more subtle logical influence was demon- 
strated by McGuire when new information increas- 
ing the probabilities of minor premises resulted 
in higher estimates of probabilities of logically 
related but not explicitly mentioned conclusions. 


aaa L 


However, this effect did not last long. Appar- 
ently beliefs represent a balance between desire 
and reason; new information may force logical 
re-examination of beliefs and thus temporarily in- 
crease logical consistency, but away from the in- 
fluence of the new information desires weigh 
heavier in the balance, and logical consistency 
suffers. [See THINKING, article on COGNITIVE OR- 
GANIZATION AND PROCESSES.] 

In these studies the psychologist has taken a 
system of logic as a model and has tried to de- 
scribe how the thinking of ordinary people deviates 
from this model. But if they deviate so often in so 
many ways, why use this model to describe their 
behavior? The answer would be that no other 
model yet proposed describes the facts with fewer 
deviations. Ordinary people apparently do strive, 
with varying effort and skill, toward logical con- 
sistency as a goal, they construct visual aids to 
guide them, and they come closer to the goal with 
practice. The errors described above are due in 
general to (1) differences between the habitual in- 
tellectual activities of untrained people and the 
technical procedures of logical systems, (2) over- 
loading of immediate memory by the necessity for 
rearranging and recoding abstract materials, and 
(3) bias for or against the conclusions. 

Mathematical reasoning. Among logicians the 
prevalent view is that all inference, whether in 
chemistry, mathematics, or elsewhere, is logical. 
Among educators, however, mathematical reason- 
ing appears to be a special practical skill. It is 
identified as such and taught to school children 
much more seriously than reasoning in other areas, 
such as social science. Errors of mathematical 
reasoning, analogous to the errors listed above, are 
exposed routinely. Precise statement is empha- 
sized. Thus the intelligent adult who makes glar- 
ing errors in syllogistic reasoning, prompting the 
question whether man is naturally logical, has 
had years of experience in mathematical manipu- 
lations and does not make comparable mathemati- 
cal blunders. The dependence of mathematical 
reasoning on mathematical training is obvious, so 
the question whether man is naturally capable of 
mathematical reasoning does not arise. 

Sequences of reasoning operations. The time 
spent on the solution of problems has been used 
as a measure of reasoning difficulty, and some 
problems can be divided so that the time devoted 
to component operations can be recorded in se- 
quence. Conventionally it is assumed that the so- 
lution of an analogy problem of the form “Feline 
is to canine as cat is to. . . ?” begins with induc- 
tion of the relation between the first two terms 
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and proceeds to application of this relation to the 
third term for deduction of the solution. This as- 
sumption can be tested with the aid of suitable ex- 
posure apparatus that separates the time the 
thinker spends studying the first pair of words, 
called induction time, from the time he spends 
studying the third word and writing a solution 
word, called deduction time. Problems in which 
the first pair of words is difficult, as above, require 
relatively long induction time, and those in which 
the second pair is difficult—such as “Lose is to win 
as liability is to . . . ?”—require relatively long 
deduction time (Johnson 1962). The two logical 
operations may overlap in time, but the obtained 
time differentials show that the overlap cannot be 
large. 

Sequences of operations in solving problems of 
proof in modern logic, specifically in the sentential 
calculus of Alfred North Whitehead and Bertrand 
Russell, have been charted by requiring the thinker 
to state the rule for each operation as he performs 
it (Anderson 1957). Such research would hardly 
be worthwhile if reasoning always progressed de- 
ductively, in a straight line from premises to con- 
clusions, but in these problems, as in others, many 
thinkers plot their course by the destination as 
well as by the starting point. In problems that re- 
quired six steps for proof the first steps were rela- 
tively easy because the implications from the data 
were clear, and the last steps were relatively easy 
because the logical requirements for reaching the 
goal became apparent. But in the middle the se- 
quence of steps was not so obvious, and irrelevant 
operations occurred frequently. 

Computer programs also have been written for 
discovering proofs in the sentential calculus, and 
comparison of the computer’s behavior—in respect 
to intermediate steps, failures, and effects of se- 
quences of problems—with people’s behavior may 
lead to a better understanding of human reasoning. 

Learning to reason. A sound mind in a sound 
body is not drawn irresistibly to sound conclusions. 
Reasoning is a cultivated performance that de- 
pends on practice. A college course in logic im- 
proves skill in handling logic problems, and Navy 
enlisted men have acquired some facility in the 
sentential calculus in two hours of special instruc- 
tion (Moore & Anderson 1954), Special instruc- 
tions with diagrams and examples helped a group 
of adults to reach a high degree of accuracy and 
to demonstrate that the distorting effects of bias 
can be minimized (Henle & Michael 1956). When 
sequences of related reasoning problems were ar- 
ranged so that a fallacious inference would con- 
tradict a preceding inference, college students 
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learned to detect their own errors and made defi- 
nite improvement (Wason 1964). Such improve- 
ment would not occur if formal reasoning were a 
routine performance that is practiced daily. 

From the psychological point of view, training 
in logical reasoning departs from the general lan- 
guage and consists of learning special concepts, 
procedures, purposes, much as does training in 
other systematic disciplines. Practice in putting 
verbal patterns in a class—for instance, primitive 
constant—and naming them increases skill in 
dealing with the class as a unit. Rules for opera- 
tions, such as conversion, are memorized and 
practiced. Ordinary discourse is analyzed and the 
arguments rearranged into formal patterns. The 
purposes and restrictions of formal logic are dis- 
tinguished from those of ordinary communication. 

Many of the difficulties listed above are reduced 
by techniques that make abstract relations more 
concrete, such as Euler’s circles, Venn diagrams, 
and truth tables. These techniques may be con- 
sidered recoding techniques in that the informa- 
tion which appears as sentences, numerals, or 
shapes is transformed into some other kind of 
information that is more easily processed and 
matched to formal inference patterns. Psychologists 
have not yet worked out the principles that govern 
this high-level cognitive learning, except for the 
learning of concepts, and the terminology of the 
logician may not coincide with psychological proc- 
esses, but the intuitions of interested teachers have 
been helpful to their students. Some people learn 
these skills by themselves, and some make better 
use of what they have been taught than others. 
Hence, when intelligent adults who have not 
studied logic are compared on reasoning tests with 
those who have, although the average scores are 
different, there is considerable overlap between the 
groups [see Morgan & Morgan 1953; see also Con- 
CEPT FORMATION], 

Transfer of training. Improvement on reason- 
ing problems as a result of special practice is 
rather specific; the transfer to other problems is 
not large (see Johnson 1955). As logic continues 
to develop, its technical language will probably 
diverge even more than now from the general lan- 
guage, and the amount of transfer may be even 
less. Whereas the older logicians analyzed the in- 
consistencies in ordinary language, the modern 
logicians are creating formal languages for their 
own purposes which, though they include some 
familiar constants—“if,” “only,” “not,” “or’—are 
not adapted to the contexts and purposes of ordi- 
nary communication. Nevertheless, any school 
subject can be taught with emphasis on induction 


of generalizations, precise statements of relation- 
ships, organization of data into cognitive struc- 
tures, logical inferences from these structures, 
separation of inferences from observations, and 
detection of common fallacies. Some teachers have 
tried to do this in the past, and post-Sputnik trends 
may reinforce the attempt. 

Inference of reasoning in problem solving. 
When the thinker is faced by a logic problem of 
appropriate difficulty, he will try to use whatever 
logical patterns and procedures he has learned, 
and his performance will improve with training 
in logic; hence the psychologist may say that 
reasoning is a substantial part of his problem- 
solving effort. And it is a tenable hypothesis that 
reasoning also occurs during the solution of prob- 
lems that are not logic problems per se, but the 
confirmation of this hypothesis is complicated. 
Throughout the history of this topic, problem solv- 
ing that has been interpreted as reasoning has also 
been interpreted in terms of instinct or trial-and- 
error learning, or some alternative hypothesis. 

Correct solution of a problem is not itself suffi- 
cient evidence that reasoning has occurred, nor, 
as Henle (1962) has argued, is failure good evi- 
dence for the absence of reasoning. But there are 
at least two more specific types of evidence, One 
is the demonstration that the solution is mediated 
by a specific logical structure, such as a syllogism. 
The hypothesis that a problem is solved through 
the mediation of a syllogism is supported when the 
thinker produces verbal comments or diagrams 
along with solutions, all of which can be better 
predicted from the syllogism hypothesis than from 
any alternative hypothesis. The other type of evi- 
dence is improvement in problem solving as a re- 
sult of training in logic, which involves one of 
the standard transfer designs of experimental psy- 
chology. If training in logical reasoning improves 
performance in problem solving as compared to 
initial performance, the final problem solving must 
include something, such as logical forms and op- 
erations, carried over from the logical training. 
Scattered results to date indicate that the transfer 
is small and variable, depending on the nature of 
the training, the nature of the problems, and the 
abilities of the individuals, 

Reasoning abilities. It is relatively easy to con- 
struct a reliable test of reasoning ability, simply 
by assembling a number of logic problems, such 
as syllogisms. This was done a half century ago 
in England (Burt 1919); since then reasoning has 
been considered an important component of gen- 
eral intelligence. People who score high on such 
tests of reasoning ability, with noncontroversial 


conclusions, are able to discount their own biases 
fairly well when judging the validity of arguments 
with controversial conclusions (Feather 1964). 
Tests of arithmetic reasoning ability can also easily 
be assembled, and this ability has long been dis- 
tinguished from facility in simple arithmetic com- 
putations. When such reasoning tests and general 
intelligence tests are given to the same people, the 
scores are correlated because the abilities required 
for success on each have much in common. There 
are several plausible interpretations for the cor- 
relations obtained between pairs of tests, and many 
statistical analyses have been directed toward one 
or more of the following: (1) Reasoning is the 
central factor in intelligence. (2) Reasoning is one 
factor among several. (3) Reasoning itself can be 
split into several factors. 

In the most sophisticated attack on this prob- 
lem (Guilford 1959; Merrifield 1966) some abili- 
ties ave identified according to the materials that 
are processed: figural, symbolic, and semantic. 
Others are identified according to the products 
that result: units, classes, relations, systems, trans- 
formations, and implications. In this formulation 
reasoning abilities could include classificatory, re- 
lational, and systemic induction as well as rela- 
tional and implicational deduction. 
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REDFIELD, ROBERT 


Robert Redfield (1897-1958) was born in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. His father, after whom he was 
named, was a successful corporation lawyer, and 
his mother, Bertha Dreier Redfield, was the daughter 
of the Danish consul in Chicago. Both his mother’s 
and his father’s families were well-knit groups and 
included people of education and accomplishment. 
His father’s relatives were early Americans, some 
of whom had moved to Illinois in the 1830s and 
acquired land there. Redfield spent the summers 
and holidays of his youth in the country, where he 
acquired a deep sense of the social changes that in 


a few generations had transformed a wilderness 
landscape, where pioneers encountered Indians, 
into an area of commercial farmlands adjoining a 
great industrial city. In later life he became the 
first and, for many years, the leading anthropolo- 
gist to direct attention to the processes of social 
and cultural change that characterize the relation- 
ships between folk and urban societies. 

His career, from the publication of his first 
paper in 1926 until his death in 1958, spanned a 
period of rapid growth in anthropological research 
and in the theoretical maturation of the social sci- 
ences. The University of Chicago was a center for 
these developments, and Redfield’s life and work 
were intimately linked with that institution. Red- 
field’s father-in-law, Robert Park, an influential 
Chicago sociologist, helped to give his career its 
direction. 

The first department of sociology in the United 
States had been founded at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1892, and in the period before World 
War 1, W. I. Thomas, John Dewey, Thorstein Veb- 
len, George Herbert Mead, and other prominent 
innovators in the social sciences were on the fac- 
ulty of the university. Park joined the faculty in 
1915 and soon began the program of field research 
in urban life that became the hallmark of the Chi- 
cago school of sociology in the 1920s and the 
1930s. The Chicago sociologists, largely because of 
Park’s influence, investigated at firsthand the kinds 
of people who inhabited the city and the ecological 
and social processes that shaped their lives. They 
saw Chicago as a mosaic of different ways of life, 
which they recorded in the same way that func- 
tionalist anthropologists were then beginning to 
record the ways of life in exotic cultures. When 
Redfield began graduate study in anthropology in 
1924, instruction was given in the sociology depart- 
ment; a separate department of anthropology was 
not created until 1930, 

Redfield did not easily arrive at the decision to 
become an anthropologist. He had been educated 
at the University of Chicago, graduating from its 
high school in 1915 and receiving an A.B. in 1920 
and a degree from the law school in 1921. He had 
left college in 1917 to drive an ambulance with the 
French Army on the western front. After World 
War 1 he studied biology at Harvard University, but, 
unsatisfied by that subject, he was soon persuaded 
to return to Chicago and study law. In 1920 he 
married Margaret Lucy Park and the following 
year, on receiving his law degree, began practice 
with his father’s law firm. 

Discontented with law practice and uncertain 
about what he wanted to do, Redfield visited Mex- 


ico in 1923, There he and his wife caught the ex- 
citement of the revival of Mexican culture that 
followed the revolution, and they met and were 
impressed by the work of Manuel Gamio, an ethnol- 
ogist and social reformer. Returning to Chicago, 
Redfield was encouraged by Park to take up the 
study of anthropology. He did so and returned to 
Mexico in 1926 to conduct field research in Tepoz- 
tlan, an Aztec community near Mexico City. 

Redfield’s study of Tepoztlán, published in 
1930, was in some ways characteristic of other 
functionalist studies of the period, which were 
stimulated by Bronislaw Malinowski’s work in the 
Trobriand Islands and A, R. Radcliffe-Brown’s study 
in the Andaman Islands. However, while most 
anthropologists of a functional persuasion were 
studying primitive societies that had remained iso- 
lated from the influence of civilization and went 
to work alone on remote islands or among interior 
tribes, Redfield, accompanied by his wife and two 
small children, conducted field research in a peas- 
ant community that for many centuries had been 
part of a civilization. 

Tepoztlán is a modest book, attempting little 
more than a sympathetic and holistic portrayal of 
the community, but in writing it Redfield was 
aware of larger issues. He saw that Tepoztlán re- 
sembled peasant villages in other civilized areas 
and was attentive to the changes that these com- 
munities underwent in contact with urban indus- 
trial civilization. In 1930, the year Tepoztlán was 
published, he was appointed a research associate 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and 
over the next 16 years he conducted field research 
in Yucatan and Guatemala in connection with that 
institution. In this work, following a suggestion of 
Park’s, he developed an ideal-type construct of folk 
society as a way of making more systematic analy- 
ses of the transition within civilizations from folk 
to urban communities. 

Meanwhile, he had joined the faculty of the 
University of Chicago in 1927 and had received 
his PH.D. degree from the university in 1928, His 
talents commanded early recognition, and he rose 
rapidly in the academic hierarchy, becoming a pro- 
fessor of anthropology and dean of the social 
science division in 1934, 

Redfield’s work in Yucatan in the 1930s was an 
ambitious controlled comparison of four communi- 
ties—Mérida, the capital city; a provincial rail- 
road town; a peasant village; and a tribal com- 
munity in the forests of Quintana Roo. He was aided 
in this research by his wife and by other field- 
workers, particularly Alfonso Villa Rojas, a young 
schoolteacher whom he met in Yucatan and trained 
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both in the field and at the University of Chicago 
and who subsequently became one of Mexico's 
leading anthropologists. 

There were several aspects to this research. An 
ethnographic record of contemporary Mayan cul- 
ture was made, one result of which was Chan Kom: 
A Maya Village (1934), written in collaboration 
with Villa Rojas. Also, since the regional culture 
of Yucatan was a centuries-old amalgam of Span- 
ish and Mayan traditions, the project touched upon 
problems of acculturation, which was a new sub- 
ject for anthropology in the 1930s. But Redfield 
subordinated both of these historical aspects of the 
work to the study of more abstract and, in his view, 
more scientific problems of social change. For 
Redfield saw history and science as 


. . . opposing methods: the scholarly pursuit of special 
knowledge of particular fact, on the one hand, and 
such pursuit of special knowledge of general fact, on 
the other hand. The historian, in this sense, is con- 
cerned with the uniqueness of his data; each proposi- 
tion in which he expresses his facts has reference to 
particular space and time. . . . The scientist . . . finds 
singular propositions referring to definite place and 
time of service only as they illustrate or contribute to 
general propositions as to the nature of classes of phe- 
nomena. (1962-1963, vol. 1, pp. 12-13) 


In The Folk Culture of Yucatan (1941) Redfield 
used the sociological variables of relative size, iso- 
lation, and homogeneity to construct a hypothetical 
continuum between folk and urban societies. The 
city, town, village, and tribal communities that he 
and his co-workers chose to study were seen to 
occupy different positions along this continuum, A 
synchronic comparison of variations between them 
revealed causal relationships between the progres- 
sive degrees of cultural disorganization, seculariza- 
tion, and individualization, Redfield made no claim 
to great theoretical innovation but based his 
thought upon ideas that went back to Henry 
Maine’s contrast between a contractual society and 
one of status, Ferdinand Ténnies’ contrast between 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, and similar con- 
cepts in the works of Emile Durkheim, Howard 
Becker, and other sociologists (1962-1963, vol. 1, 
pp. 232-234). In this respect, the considerable 
originality of his work in Yucatan was analogous 
to that of contemporary biologists who gave new 
precision to the concept of natural selection by 
observing and analyzing in nature and in the lab- 
oratory actual evolutionary transformations within 
species. 

Outside the circle of his students and colleagues 
at the University of Chicago and a small group of 
Mexican anthropologists, the reception of The Folk 
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Culture of Yucatan was disappointing. Other an- 
thropologists admired the scale and elegance of the 
research but were indifferent to Redfield’s interests 
or failed to grasp his points. The most influential 
work of the period was being done by British eth- 
nologists who were inventing ways to describe the 
stable social structures of tribal societies and, 
among American anthropologists, by configuration- 
alists who were studying the ramifications of cul- 
tural integration, In contrast, Redfield’s subject was 
social change and cultural disorganization. In 
addition, his method of analysis was unfamiliar to 
anthropologists. The heuristic use of a model folk 
society was misunderstood by historically minded 
ethnologists, who saw discrepancies between the 
model and particular folk communities as flaws in 
the model rather than as invitations to analyze the 
causes of social variations. Social scientists who 
knew the works of Park, Louis Wirth, and other 
Chicago sociologists responded to Redfield’s work 
from the beginning, and as the generation of social 
anthropologists trained after World War ni turned 
in greater numbers toward the study of peasant 
communities and the regional structures and net- 
works of civilizations, Redfield’s ideas became in- 
creasingly influential. 

In 1948 Redfield returned to Chan Kom, this 
time to observe the changes that had occurred since 
his work there in the early 1930s, A Village That 
Chose Progress (1950) is a narrative history of the 
community that added to the earlier comparative 
analysis an existential appreciation of the ways in 
which the villagers’ expectations, moods, and pur- 
poses had influenced the course of social change. 

From the time of his restudy of Chan Kom until 
his death ten years later, Redfield continued to 
teach at the University of Chicago, becoming the 
Robert Maynard Hutchins distinguished service 
professor in 1953. He also traveled extensively, 
lecturing at colleges and universities in China, 
India, Europe, Puerto Rico, and the United States, 
and, with the aid of a large grant from the Ford 
Foundation, launched a program of seminars and 
research projects that brought anthropologists and 
humanists together for the comparative study of 
civilizations. Much of the work of these seminars 
and projects was published in The Primitive World 
and Its Transformations (1953), The Little Com- 
munity (1955), Peasant Society and Culture 
(1956), and in articles and lectures, some of which 
were reprinted in a two-volume collection of his 
papers (1962-1963), 

In these last years Redfield worked with Milton 
Singer and other scholars, defining and broadening 
the scope of anthropological studies of civilization. 


Thinking of civilizations as members of a class, “a 
formed thing of the mind,” he rejected boxlike defi- 
nitions and preferred “a form of thought that sees 
a society to be civilized ‘to the extent and in the 
respects that’ it has one or more of very many 
qualities” (1962-1963, vol. 1, p. 370). The con- 
tinuum between folk and urban societies, which 
he had earlier defined by constructing a model folk 
society, he now approached from the opposite end, 
replacing the term “urban society” with the more 
comprehensive “civilized society.” 

He conceived of civilized societies as historical 
structures with characteristic life styles and modes 
of relationship. Urban communities are one dimen- 
sion of such societies; the structures of rural and 
peasant communities are another. Drawing upon 
his own work in Middle America and upon the re- 
search of other social anthropologists, he explored 
the usefulness of the concepts of social fields, 
centers, networks, and levels to describe the articu- 
lation of peasant communities with the larger so- 
cieties of which they are parts. 

He also conceived of civilizations in cultural 
terms as systems of coexisting and interdependent 
“Great and Little Traditions,” the former being part 
of the idea systems—the science, philosophy, and 
fine arts—of the critical and reflective elite and 
the latter being part of the folk arts, lore, and re- 
ligion of the common people. With Singer, a 
trained philosopher who became an anthropologist 
and a student of India, he analyzed different types 
of cities and processes of urbanization, in particu- 
lar distinguishing orthogenetic cities, in which the 
moral order of the countryside is elaborated into 
the Great Traditions of indigenous civilizations, 
and heterogenetic cities, “where local cultures are 
disintegrated and new integrations of mind and 
society are developed” (1962-1963, vol. 1, p. 334). 

These and other concepts for the comparative 
study of civilization were developed by Redfield 
within an evolutionary conception of cultural his- 
tory. Thus, orthogenetic cities are centers where 
earlier stages in the development of Great Tradi- 
tions could be studied, while the later and more 
advanced stages are centered in heterogenetic 
cities. Furthermore, in the long span of human his- 
tory, Redfield saw the emergence of civilizations 
out of the folk societies of paleolithic times as a 
multilineal series of events in cultural evolution, 
showing progressive trends in the moral life of 
humanity as well as in technology and the division 
of labor (1953). 

When Redfield took up the holistic study of 
civilization, he found a common ground for the 
exchange of ideas between social scientists and 


humanists, and he entered this exchange with en- 
thusiasm. As dean of the social science division of 
the University of Chicago from 1934 to 1946, he 
had worked to build a community of scholars free 
from the parochialism of academic disciplines. In 
the 1950s, at the height of his career as an anthro- 
pologist, he lectured and wrote on the nature and 
methodology of his own discipline, emphasizing 
its relation with the humanities (1962—1963, vol. 1, 
pp. 33-139), He also initiated a series of confer- 
ences in which students of Chinese, Indian, and 
Islamic civilizations—both humanists and anthro- 
pologists—considered common problems. Through- 
out his career he also lectured and wrote occasion- 
ally on the humane goals of education and the 
social sciences (1962-1963, vol. 2, passim), and 
this, together with his other work, gained for him 
a reputation as a humanist and a social philosopher. 
Philosophically, Redfield was a naive realist, 
that is, he assumed a reality independent of the 
knower of it and treated ideas about the world as 
forms of thought that were more or less adequate 
according to the uses made of them. This prag- 
matic and contextual approach to knowledge stood 
in contrast to the positivism of social scientists 
who looked primarily to physics for a model of the 
sciences and who thought Redfield’s approach was 
more “humanistic” than it actually was—humanis- 
tic in the sense of romantic, imprecise, unscientific, 
or even antiscientific. But Redfield’s humanism was 
of a different order, A strong advocate of freedom 
of thought and expression, he believed in “the crea- 
tive values of human life in its social process, the 
competence of reason and scientific method to aid 
in the understanding of human actions, . . . and 
the responsibility of man to man in the affairs of 
life” (1962-1963, vol. 1, p. ix). This form of 
humanism, essentially an openness to life, was a 
fundamental aspect of Redfield’s scientific outlook. 
He claimed that the ultimate subject matter of the 
Social sciences is the reality of human experience 
but that scientific studies of social behavior and 
institutions tended to sacrifice the larger facts of 
human experience to the logic of analytical cate- 
gories. He believed that social scientists should 
strive for objectivity and analytical precision, but 
he argued that they should also return again and 
again to the existential reality. In this way their 
research would remain relevant to their subject 

matter. 
CHARLES M. LESLIE 
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TRIEVAL. 


REFERENCE GROUPS 


Sociologists, social psychologists, and cultural 
anthropologists have always operated on the funda- 
mental principles that an individual's attitudes and 
conduct are shaped by the group in which he has 
membership and that self-appraisal and the cor- 
relative feelings and behavior flow from the indi- 
vidual’s location in a particular group within a 
social hierarchy. The evidence in support of such 
principles is, indeed, abundant; but, at times, faith 
in the principles becomes shaky in the face of con- 
tradictory examples: upper-class individuals with 
radical ideologies and revolutionary allegiances, 
those who feel deprived despite relatively advan- 
taged positions, the products of an orthodox milieu 
who end up as nonconformists. Ordinary language 
is rich in terms that describe such individuals who 
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do not show the stamp of their group: the renegade 
Catholic, the genteel poor, the Tory worker. 

Through the concept reference group, our con- 
fidence in the fundamental principles has been 
restored and theory and research on group influ- 
ences has been invigorated. In the process of self- 
appraisal, from many possible groups available as 
a framework for social comparison, individuals 
make their own particular selections, thus reflect- 
ing the true complexities of their social location 
but not necessarily the arbitrary social position to 
which the scientist may have assigned them. In 
shaping their attitudes men may orient themselves 
to groups other than their own. If the groups to 
which individuals refer themselves, their reference 
groups, are empirically determined, knowledge and 
predictions of attitude, self-evaluation, and conduct 
will be enhanced; the cherished principles about 
group influences can be protected; and an under- 
standing of the complex processes by which men 
relate themselves to groups can be enriched. Such 
is the hope of reference group theory and research. 

The fact that men may shape their attitudes by 
reference to groups other than their own and may 
shape their self-evaluations by the choice of un- 
usual points of social comparison is perhaps the 
most distinctive contribution of reference group 
theory. To be sure, anomalous patterns of behavior 
may be understood without recourse to the concept, 
Some members of a group may depart from the 
modal pattern of behavior simply because of their 
simultaneous membership in other groups. Some 
individuals in a particular status may have an in- 
congruent self image because they occupy other 
Statuses as well, and the “status-set,” rather than 
the discrete status, governs the process. But even 
here the concept of reference group makes a dis- 
tinctive contribution to what otherwise would re- 
main problematical: Which of the multiple mem- 
berships and multiple statuses weighs heaviest with 
the individual, and what weights best represent 
their respective contributions? 


History of the concept 


The term “reference group” was first used by 
Hyman, who elaborated the concept and explored 
some of its properties in “The Psychology of Status” 
(1942). Seeking to understand the ways in which 
individuals ranked themselves in terms of their 
choice of a social framework for comparison, he 
first explored, by interview, the reference groups 
and reference individuals that subjects employed 
and some of the dynamics underlying such selec- 
tion, and then used experimental manipulation to 
determine the effects of particular reference groups 


on self-appraisal. At about the same time, New- 
comb (1943), searching to understand processes 
of attitude change, or lack of change, amongsindi- 
viduals, systematically explored (by interview and 
repeated testing) the various ways in which stu- 
dents at Bennington College related themselves to 
the college community—in other words, chose this 
community as a reference group. These first sys- 
tematic studies by social psychologists stimulated 
a few others, notably the Hartleys and Sherif, to 
continue research on reference groups. Sherif em- 
phasized reference groups in his Outline of Social 
Psychology (see Sherif 1948), which included a 
summary by Newcomb of his Bennington study, 
rephrased in terms of the explicit concept reference 
group. 

The concept had clarified for Newcomb various 
paradoxical findings. Similarly, Stouffer and his 
associates were led in their study The American 
Soldier (1949, vol, 1) to the concept of relative 
deprivation, a close cousin to the concept of com- 
parative reference group, as they confronted the 
apparent contradictions between feelings of satis- 
faction or deprivation and the objective situation 
among groups of soldiers. They then invoked the 
interpretive principle that the soldier’s sense of 
deprivation was not dependent on any absolute 
level but was relative to the perceived level in the 
groups with which he compared himself. These 
ideas and concepts, however, had little prominence 
until Merton and Kitt (1950) synthesized and pre- 
sented them in systematic form. 

Certainly, in the past, one can find precursors 
of the ideas implicit in reference group theory. 
William Graham Sumner’s idea of in-groups and 
out-groups is a distant relation; C. H. Cooley’s dis- 
cussion of selective affinity to groups outside of 
one’s immediate environment is an even earlier and 
closer relative (see Merton & Kitt 1950, pp. 101- 
102; Merton 1957, pp. 358-359). Cooley's notion 
of imaginary conversation with an “interlocutor” 
anticipates the concept of reference individual and 
has inspired recent research which applies refer- 
ence group concepts to mass communication 
(Bauer 1958). Cooley’s remark that “people differ 
much in the vividness of their imaginative sociabil- 
ity” (1902, p. 95 in the 1964 edition ) is suggestive 
of later findings on individual differences in the 
use of multiple reference groups. In 1890, William 
James, in his account of the “social self,” suggested 
that our potential social self is developed and in- 
wardly strengthened by thoughts of remote groups 
and individuals who function as normative points 
of reference. 

Since 1950 the concept has figured in so many 


writings that the more recent history defies brief 
review. The concept appears in Australia and 
Israel; in studies of farmers, scientists, drunkards, 
and newspapermen; it has been applied to prob- 
lems of mental illness, formal organization, mar- 
keting and public relations, mass communication, 
acculturation, political behavior, consumer behav- 
ior, and juvenile delinquency, as well as to opinion 
formation. This sketchy sampling conveys the wild 
growth, but it should also be noted that despite the 
general flowering, some branches have not flour- 
ished. Taking as a comprehensive outline Merton’s 
formulation that “. . . reference group theory aims 
to systematize the determinants and consequences 
of those processes of evaluation and self-appraisal 
in which the individual takes the values or stand- 
ards of other individuals and groups asa... frame 
of reference” (Merton & Kitt 1950, pp. 50-51), 
the deficiencies as well as the accomplishments 
will become apparent. 


Clarification of concepts 


Kelley’s distinction (1952) between comparative 
and normative reference groups is basic; it corre- 
sponds to the two functions of reference groups as 
standards of comparison for self-appraisal and as 
the source of the individual’s norms, attitudes, and 
values. These two functions of reference groups 
may be conceived of as separate but equal in im- 
portance for study, having only the common prop- 
erty that the individual's choice of a point of ref- 
erence is the key to understanding both the process 
of self-appraisal and the formation of attitudes. The 
two types, however, may not always be empirically 
distinct; indeed, one group can serve both func- 
tions. Contained within the structure of norms in 
a group may be the directive that one should not 
compare himself with his betters, or look down on 
his inferiors, or even be aware of their existence. 
Indeed, in Hyman’s interviews (1942) some sub- 
jects claimed that they did not employ any com- 
parative reference group whatsoever, because of 
ideological distaste, and the comparative groups 
that other subjects employed were clearly shaped 
by their political attitudes. Given the possible inter- 
dependence of the two types of processes, it is all 
the more strange that while the study of the nor- 
mative reference group has been cultivated, that of 
the comparative reference group has been neg- 
lected. The paths that Hyman, the Hartleys. 
Stouffer, and Merton took are now only byways, 
trodden by occasional investigators (see Patchen 
1961; Runciman 1961; Form & Geschwender 
1962). 

The equally basic distinction between reference 
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individuals and reference groups has been neglected 
despite the emphasis on reference individuals as 
points of social comparison in the early work and 
the distinction’s connection to such prestigious 
concepts as “role-model” and the current study of 
personal influence and opinion leadership (see 
Merton 1957, pp. 302-304; Hyman 1960). The 
parenthetical remark by Newcomb (1952, p. 420) 
that “individuals acquire the approved attitudes 
to the extent that the membership group (particu- 
larly as symbolized by leaders . . .) serves as a 
positive point of reference” strongly suggests the 
role of the reference individual as the carrier of 
the reference group's norms, but it appears to have 
been neglected by subsequent researchers. 

For the study of normative reference groups, 
Newcomb’s distinction between the positive and 
negative types reminds us that individuals may 
form their attitudes in opposition to the norms of 
a group toward which they are negative. The con- 
cept of negative reference groups helps us to under- 
stand not only the affective tone and content of an 
individual’s attitude but also such formal features 
as the congruence and organization of his attitudes. 
Clearly, there are some instances in social life 
where to oppose the norms of a particular group— 
for example, the Republican party—is to be thrown 
into the arms of its opposite, the Democratic party. 
But there are many other instances where social 
relations between groups are not patterned in terms 
of polar opposites. Thus, to regard one’s parents 
or community as a negative reference group may 
provide no other directive to the individual than 
to choose from among the norms of the myriad 
groups available. Individuals who form a constella- 
tion of attitudes under such conditions may well 
show the consequences in terms of diffuseness of 
attitudes, lack of crystallization, inconsistency, etc.; 
however, this hypothesis remains to be tested. 

The concept referent power, employed by French 
and Raven (1959), suggests many fundamentals 
of normative reference group processes. The power 
of a nonmembership reference group inheres essen- 
tially in the fact that the individual, by his sheer 
identification with the group, willingly accepts what 
he perceives to be its norms. By contrast, member- 
ship groups often have the power, even when the 
individual does not take them as reference groups, 
to exact conformity in behavior through brutish 
means or rewards and to induce attitudes through 
prolonged doses of socialization. Certainly, when 
there is no bond of identification, their influence 
may be attenuated, and the concept of reference 
group reminds us that the psychological equipment 
of an individual can provide some escape from 
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victimization by a membership group. Of course, 
when referent power is joined to real power, the 
combination is unbeatable. From these distinctions 
flow hypotheses that the attitude held reflects the 
reference group, whereas the attitude expressed re- 
flects the membership group (see Smith et al. 
1956), 

Merton’s concept of anticipatory socialization is 
essential to this discussion (see Merton & Kitt 
1950, pp. 87-88). Individuals may take as a refer- 
ence group a nonmembership group to which they 
aspire to belong, and begin to socialize themselves 
to what they perceive to be its norms before they 
are ever exposed to its influence. The power of 
some reference groups thus inheres in the fact that 
they will ultimately be membership groups—at 
least such is the belief of the aspirant—and there- 
fore can exact some conformity as the price of 
admission or of more comfortable passage into 
their ranks. Eulau (1962) advanced and then twice 
tested an ingenious hypothesis: that anticipatory 
socialization may be an effective means for learn- 
ing attitudes, but not conduct, since the aspirant 
will have had little real opportunity to practice the 
skills required and to be taught the correct per- 
formance of the role. 

Basic to reference group theory is the fact that 
individuals often have multiple reference groups. 
Certainly, there are some individuals who have 
limited capacity to use many reference groups— 
who lack rich “imaginative sociability.” Others, 
however, in appraising the many facets of the self, 
employ various reference groups, each specialized 
as a point of comparison for one particular dimen- 
sion (Hyman 1942; Stouffer et al. 1949; Turner 
1955). In forming the total constellation of atti- 
tudes, several reference groups may be employed, 
each accorded a limited jurisdiction over some 
specialized attitude sphere. Studies of normative 
reference groups have found differences in the 
legitimacy that individuals accord to groups pro- 
mulgating norms in various spheres ( Michigan... 
1960). There are also instances where multiple 
reference groups impinge simultaneously on the 
same sphere of comparison or the same realm of 
attitude, and then they may either reinforce the 
same outcome or produce conflicting consequences 
for the individual (see Stouffer et al. 1949; Mer- 
ton & Kitt 1950; Form & Geschwender 1962; 
Patchen 1961; Rosen 1955). 

Over the life span of any person, there will have 
been a multiplicity of reference groups, specialized 
less by sphere than by the life segment to which 
they were keyed. Some old reference groups which 
are long departed may be carried over in memory. 


On the other hand, recent groups may be cast out 
of mind in the zealous adoption of a still newer 
reference group. The relations of multiple refer- 
ence groups within a sequence suggest many fas- 
cinating problems that tie into the processes of 
social mobility (see Merton & Kitt 1950, pp. 84-95). 
Discussions of social mobility often assume that 
the past and future reference groups conflict, since 
the individual presumably wishes to break his ties 
to the old, inferior group. Litwak, however, presented 
an interesting reformulation, using the concept of 
the “stepping-stone” reference orientation (1960). 
In a situation characterized by ordered change, 
“where integration into one group is considered to 
be a prerequisite for integration into a second 
group . . . it is possible for the individual to view 
both his current membership group and his future 
membership group as reference groups, without 
endangering his integration into his current group 
and without preventing his joining a different 
future group” (ibid., pp. 72-73). Each group is 
valued by the individual as a steppingstone to help 
him in his advance. 

The concepts reviewed in no way exhaust the 
literature but are those basic to any clarification of 
the field. Merton’s essay (1957) describes many 
other conceptual refinements and the extended 
network of connections to other branches of theory 
(see also Shibutani 1955; Turner 1956; Hyman 
1960). 


Selection of reference groups 


The concept of reference group has always im- 
plied that one cannot make arbitrary assumptions 
about the groups to which an individual refers 
himself. Given the multiplicity of groups and the 
variability among individuals and situations, must 
we then, as a symposium (Foundation . . . 1956, 
Pp. 1) put it, “determine which kinds of groups are 
likely to be referred to by which kinds of individu- 
als under which kinds of circumstances in the 
process of making which decisions . . .”—over and 
over again? There will always be a large amount 
of empiricism needed, and the development of 
simple instruments to measure a person's reference 
groups is of great importance. But, fortunately, 
research has already established certain regulari- 
ties in the choices individuals make and some 
major factors governing selection. 

Theorizing about the choice of reference groups 
and reference individuals is often based on simple 
assumptions about motivation. For example, the 
individual chooses a normative reference group s0 
that in fantasy, or ultimately in fact, he can feel 
himself part of a more favored group. Or, facing 


rapid social change, the individual latches onto a 
reference group; thus anchored, he has a ready- 
made perspective to order the distressing complex- 
ities of the environment (see Shibutani 1955; 
Eisenstadt 1954). For social comparisons, he 
chooses a group so as to enhance his self-regard 
or protect his ego. Certainly in the search for ref- 
erence groups such fundamental strivings play an 
important part. 

The pleasure principle is at work, but so, too, is 
the reality principle: consider, for example, Stouf- 
fer’s inference that the more advantaged soldiers 
felt deprived because they chose to compare them- 
selves with others who were even better off (Stouf- 
fer et al. 1949). It seems plausible that the institu- 
tional arrangements gave such sharp definition and 
prominence to certain groups that the soldiers’ 
attention was drawn to them as points of compari- 
son. Perhaps when reality is less highly structured, 
there is more freedom for the pleasure principle 
to guide the selection of reference groups. 

The principle of similarity. Turner hypothe- 
sized that only those groups will be taken as points 
of comparison which are relevant to a particular 
aspect of self-appraisal; when a group’s standing is 
so high or so low that it is not meaningful to the 
individual, it will not be used as a comparative 
reference group. The similarity principle derived 
by Festinger (1954) in his theory of social com- 
parison processes—that an individual chooses 
others who are close to his level of ability—is 
congruent with Turner’s “relevance principle,” as 
is Merton’s hypothesis (based on findings in The 
American Soldier) that some similarity in status 
attributes between the individual and the reference 
group must be perceived or imagined in order for 
the comparison to occur at all (Merton & Kitt 
1950, p. 61). 

The Amba of east Africa dramatically illustrate 
this principle. They worked for Europeans for a 
much lower price than for employers from another 
tribe, and “are quite willing to explain this state 
of affairs, They say that a European is on a much 
higher social plane, and therefore, comparisons are 
out of the question. Europeans are so wealthy that 
an increase in their wealth makes no difference in 
the . . . standing” of the Amba relative to Euro- 
peans (Winter 1955, p. 40). Qualitative evidence 
in Hyman’s interviews also suggested the operation 
of the similarity principle, or what he called 
“affinity,” in the choice of reference groups, but he 
also observed instances where contrast in status 
made a reference group salient. 

The principle of relevance or similarity still 
leaves much room for the play of psychological 
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factors. Perceived similarity is what counts, and 
there are many dimensions of similarity, only some 
of which are noted by the individual. And inside 
the range of similarity, in which direction will the 
individual then turn—toward groups which are 
superior or inferior to him? Turner's college stu- 
dents seemed to compare themselves with higher 
reference groups, perhaps to their present discom- 
fort, because they were “future-oriented,” desir- 
ing to surpass such groups in their future lives 
(Turner 1955). 

Patchen’s study of industrial workers provides 
systematic evidence on the variables affecting the 
choice of a reference individual or reference group 
for economic comparisons, and fundamentally clar- 
ifies the motivational assumptions of reference 
group theory (1961, especially chapter 2). Men 
often choose reference groups which increase their 
present sense of relative deprivation, not only be- 
cause formal institutional arrangements force such 
groups into attention but also, as Patchen demon- 
strates, because informal social influences make 
such groups salient. Men may choose groups above 
them at the price of present dissatisfaction because 
they are laying a claim to a future when their 
status will be higher and their relative deprivation 
diminished. Furthermore, upward comparisons are 
not always experienced as painful to the ego, and 
herein lies Patchen’s singular contribution. Com- 
parisons along a particular dimension are not 
made, in his words, in a “cognitive vacuum.” Low 
rank—for example, on wages—may appear justi- 
fiable in light of the low-ranking individual's and 
the reference group's relatively high standing on 
other attributes—e.g., education or age—thus re- 
ducing the grounds for dissatisfaction. However, 
reference groups which are equal in respect to the 
relevant attributes but which are higher on the 
dimension of appraisal create greater feelings of 
deprivation. Thus the principle of similarity is spec- 
ified: If the direction of choice is upward, depri- 
vation is likely to be contained by choosing a group 
whose dissimilarity in other attributes legitimizes 
the present inferior position of the person making 
the comparison. However, if one selects reference 
groups similar on these attributes, the direction of 
comparison is not likely to be upward. 

Normative reference groups. Research on the 
selection of normative reference groups is meager. 
The proposition that individuals identify with ad- 
vantaged groups and thereby gain gratification 
must be qualified in terms of the societal context. 
Such modes of selection may be characteristic of 
societies with high rates of upward mobility (Mer- 
ton & Kitt 1950, p. 91), or where upward mobility 
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is a strong value or is perceived, correctly or not, 
to be frequent. Comparative research is clearly 
required, 

Experimental research demonstrates that situa- 
tional factors may heighten the saliency of a mem- 
bership group and increase the likelihood of its 
being used as a reference group whose perceived 
norms then affect some specific sphere. Charters 
and Newcomb (1952) present such evidence, but 
they note that the salient group sometimes func- 
tions as a negative reference group. Subsequent 
research puts these findings in doubt, and whether 
such situational influences have enduring effects 
on the choice of normative reference groups re- 
mains unknown (Kelley 1955). 

That normative reference groups are chosen in 
the spirit of identification perhaps also needs quali- 
fication, It may be true for the individual seeking 
a source of norms and values and attitudes. But 
what about the individual seeking a system of be- 
liefs and knowledge? He may then choose his 
reference group in terms of its authority or expert- 
ness and with the full awareness that he has no 
bond of identification. Systematic research on such 
determinants of choice does not exist, since the 
effects of reference groups on cognitive processes 
has been neglected, to the detriment of the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge. Prospects for future research are 
illustrated by Carlson (1952), who demonstrated 
differences in the effectiveness with which rural 
Southern Negroes dealt with syphilitic infections, 
depending on their reference groups, and by the 
report of a seminar conducted by the Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior (1959), which 
shows that farmers who adopted better prac- 
tices chose particular reference groups (see also 
Deutsch & Gerard 1955; Newcomb 1946). 

Ruth Hartley's work represents a unique pro- 
gram of systematic research on psychological fac- 
tors that influence the selection of a membership 
group as a normative reference group (1956; 1957; 
1960a; 1960b; 1960c), Using a large college com- 
munity, she measured the degree to which students 
adopted their new community as a reference group, 
and correlated such individual differences with 
other characteristics, Taking on a new reference 
group depends on possessing an acceptant person- 
ality pattern. A particular reference group is then 
likely to be chosen if it is seen as fulfilling personal 
needs and if there is congruity between the indi- 
vidual’s personal values and norms and the norms 
and values he perceives as characteristic of the 
group. Thus some of the apparent effect of refer- 
ence groups on the values of individuals may be 


spurious, since their values were prior in time and 
determined the choice of the reference group. 


Perception of group norms and standing 


For an individual to guide himself by a reference 
group requires some perception or cognition of its 
norms. Since reference groups may often be dis- 
tant, nonmembership groups, perception of the true 
norms may be hazy and incorrect and not subject 
to any correction from the group. But even when 
membership groups function as reference groups, 
the visibility of group norms is not always high 
(Merton 1957, pp, 336-353) and varies, depend- 
ing on one’s position in the group (Chowdhry & 
Newcomb 1952). Comparative reference group 
processes also require some perception or knowl- 
edge of the standing of others on the dimensions 
selected for comparison, 

Deviation from the objective position of a group 
thus may be inspired by conformity to a false norm 
which the individual has taken to be the true 
norm of the reference group, and conformity to 
the objective norms may be the perverse fate of a 
“deviant” who thinks he is flouting the norms when 
actually he is misperceiving them. Attempts to 
understand the motivation of conformists and de- 
viants must make a clear distinction between these 
varieties and therefore must measure the norms 
imputed to groups. 

The environmental conditions and psychological 
processes that aid or obstruct perception vary 
greatly with the nature of the reference group. 
Organized groups announce their views to mem- 
bers and to outsiders; diffusion is aided by the 
mass media and spread by word of mouth. How- 
ever, self-appointed communicators and the diffu- 
sion process may also distort the norms that finally 
reach the individual. More fundamental problems 
of perception must also be considered. Even or- 
ganized groups do not announce all of their views 
all of the time: a norm may not yet have been 
promulgated or a fundamental value may remain 
implicit and taken for granted. On certain issues, 
the norms may be confused, not shared throughout 
the organization, exceedingly complex in nature, 
or not distinctive from those of other groups. There 
are even occasional groups whose fundamental 
value is that the individual shall be autonomous 
in regulating his conduct, thereby creating diffi- 
culty for those individuals seeking cues. Such are 
the burdens on the perceiver, but what comes to 
his aid is time; he has abiding loyalties to some 
reference groups, and what at first is dimly per- 
ceived finally takes on clarity. 


Not all reference groups are organized entities. 
They may be vague collectivities, sprawling social 
categories, groups out of the dead past, or groups 
not yet born. Such groups are living structures only 
in the mind of the perceiver and do not communi- 
cate or transact behavior. Here there is relatively 
free rein for autistic perception of norms. 

The choice of reference groups from the imme- 
diate environment, or from membership groups, or 
the choice of reference individuals rather than 
groups, may be motivated by the individual's need 
to simplify his perceptual tasks. Surveys of political 
behavior provide relevant evidence of the choice of 
membership groups. Members of a given social 
category have greater awareness than do nonmem- 
bers that a voting norm characterizes the group; 
among nonmembers, awareness of the norm of 
such a group is greater for those whose environ- 
ment contains many representatives of that group 
(Campbell et al. 1954; Hyman 1960). Donald 
Campbell reformulated the concept of the “band- 
wagon effect” as the influence of the voting norm 
of an assumed reference group, and he designed 
an experiment to test whether the local, state, or 
national reference group norm was effective (1951). 
But, alas, it was never carried out. 


Measurement procedures 

The popularity of reference group theory brings 
the danger, in Sherif’s words, that the concept is 
“becoming a magic term to explain anything and 
everything concerning group relations” (1953, 
p. 204). The concept is often invoked and the in- 
fluence of a particular reference group alleged with- 
out benefit of evidence. Magical invocation must 
give way to scientific measurement that will lead 
cumulatively to knowledge on the problematics of 
reference group theory. 

Only a brief summary of research procedures 
is possible in this article. A person's reference 
groups have been measured by such simple and 
yet predictive questions as those on subjective class 
identification (Centers 1949). When this “self- 
location question” is combined with a question on 
class awareness, prediction of attitudes is im- 
proved (Michigan . . . 1960, chapter 14). Other 
simple questions on the importance of a series of 
groups for the individual can predict his attitudes 
(see Hyman 1960). Strength of attachment to one 
of a series of possible normative reference groups 
has been measured by a forced-choice instrument 
developed by Melikian and Diab (1959). Ruth 
Hartley’s elaborate instrument to measure the ac- 
ceptance of a normative reference group has high 
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reliability and has been validated (1956). The 
type of comparative reference groups that indi- 
viduals normally employ has been studied by direct 
questions (Patchen 1961), by the spontaneous 
group references that individuals make in the 
course of surveys on personal satisfaction (Stern 
& Keller 1953), and by applications of Kuhns 
“Who Am I?” test, which elicits spontaneous defi- 
nitions of the self and its incorporation into vari- 
ous social categories (see Mulford & Salisbury 
1964). 

Perception of the norms of a reference group is 
measured by having the subject estimate the 
opinion of various other groups or individuals or 
indicate his lack of awareness of any norm (New- 
comb 1943; Kaplan 1955). Centers (1953) re- 
versed this procedure by presenting subjects with 
statements of beliefs or norms and asking them to 
impute the belief to some group. Perception of the 
differentiated norms within a complex group has 
been examined in surveys of political behavior and 
in Ruth E. Hartley's battery on “perceived cohesive- 
ness” of a reference group; the perceived clarity 
and perceived uniqueness of norms, as well as the 
legitimacy an individual accords to a reference 
group exercising a norm in a particular sphere, 
have been measured by simple batteries of ques- 
tions (for a summary, see Hyman 1960), Experi- 
mental techniques to study the influence of refer- 
ence groups on the behavior of a communicator 
have been developed by Zimmerman and Bauer 
(1956) and by Pool and Shulman (1959). Experi- 
ments to test the effects of manipulating such 
variables as the saliency of reference groups have 
also been designed (Charters & Newcomb 1952). 

Current investigators have no excuse for neg- 
lecting existing measurement procedures. But they 
also have an obligation to refine these methods. As 
Newcomb has remarked: “. . . the concept of ref- 
erence group is almost unique among the tools 
available to the social psychologist . . . . It is a varia- 
ble intimately associated with that central problem 
of social psychology: the relating of self to society. 
The hand-to-hand advancement of reference-group 
theory and of the research procedures which can 
make it possible would therefore seem to be one of 
social psychology’s greatest needs” (1951, p. 92). 

HERBERT H. HYMAN 


[Directly related are the entries ATTITUDES; IDENTITY, 
PSYCHOSOCIAL; SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY; SOCIALIZATION; 
STATUS, SOCIAL. Other relevant material may be 
found in Caste, article on THE CONCEPT OF CASTE; 
DELINQUENCY, article on THE STUDY OF DELIN- 
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QUENCY; and in the biographies of COOLEY; JAMES; 
STOUFFER; SUMNER.] 
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REFUGEES 


Louise W. Holborn 
Judith T. Shuval 


1, WORLD PROBLEMS 
ur, ADJUSTMENT AND ASSIMILATION 


I 
WORLD PROBLEMS 


The refugee problem is a phenomenon of our 
age. It is the product not only of the most destruc- 
tive wars of history, World War 1 and World 
War m, of modern dictatorial regimes, and of the 
national awakening of peoples, but also of the 
closed frontiers characteristic of the twentieth cen- 
tury. There were refugees in earlier centuries but 
no refugee problem in the modern sense, for the 
involuntary migrant could merge with those who 
by choice sought new homes elsewhere. In our 
time, the refugee problem has been distinguished 
from refugee movements of earlier days by its 
scope, variety of causes, and difficulty of solution. 

Modern refugee movements, beginning in Eu- 
rope and subsequently becoming world-wide, have 
given rise to a new class of people who are home- 
less and stateless and who live in a condition of 
constant insecurity which erodes human dignity. 
They have caused grave political and economic 
problems for the countries of temporary reception, 
problems which have proved too burdensome for 
the administrative facilities and financial resources 
of private organizations and national governments. 
The refugee problem has thus transcended national 
jurisdiction and institutions. 

Furthermore, while in its earlier stages the 
refugee problem was seen as a temporary and 
limited phenomenon, it has now come to be ac- 
knowledged as universal, continuing, and recur- 
ring. In response to this challenge the international 
community has developed a complex mechanism 
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of world-wide cooperation involving a tripartite 
partnership of national governments, private agen- 
cies, and international organizations; no longer 
confined by strict definitions of the word “refugee,” 
it is prepared to approach the problem in all its 
various aspects—political, social, economic, and 
humanitarian. 


Defining the refugee 


There is no single definition of “refugee” that is 
suitable for all purposes. When associated with 
humanitarian aims, the connotation of the term 
differs from that used in international agreements, 
since the human aspects of the refugee problem 
are clearly distinct from the question of a refugee’s 
Status in any given situation (Rees 1957; Weis 
1960). However, all refugees have in common 
these characteristics: they are uprooted, they are 
homeless, and they lack national protection and 
status. 

The refugee is an involuntary migrant, a victim 
of politics, war, or natural catastrophe. Every 
refugee is naturally a migrant, but not every mi- 
grant is a refugee. A migrant is one who leaves 
his residence (usually for economic reasons) in 
order to settle elsewhere, either in his own or in 
another country. A refugee movement results when 
the tensions leading to migration are so acute that 
what at first seemed to be a voluntary movement 
becomes virtually compulsory. The uprooted be- 
come either internal refugees, that is, “national 
refugees” (persons who have been displaced in 
their own country), or “international refugees” 
(persons outside their country of origin), The 
latter are designated refugees in legal terminology 
when they lack the diplomatic protection granted 
to nationals abroad, 

There are no generally accepted criteria to de- 
termine when a refugee ceases to be a refugee. 
Proposed criteria include: when the refugee is 
earning a living and has found a permanent place 
to live; when he has acquired a new nationality 
and has obtained equal rights with the inhabitants 
of the country of asylum or resettlement; and both 
criteria together. 

Statistics on refugees are affected by many fac- 
tors: the difficulty of obtaining accurate data; the 
purpose for which the statistics are compiled; and 
the fact that refugees are always on the move. The 
best estimate for 1967—over 11 million refu- 
gees—is based on persons registered by the Office 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR), voluntary agencies, and govern- 
mental and intergovernmental offices, Doubtless 
there are many unrecorded refugees receiving no 


aid; it is equally likely that many instances of 
duplicated registration occur, enabling some refu- 
gees to benefit from more than one agency. 


European refugee moyements 


Europe, in the twentieth century, has been a 
vast sea of refugee movements set in motion by 
the disruptions of war, the breakup of empires, the 
impact of violent nationalism, and the arbitrary 
actions of dictatorial regimes. Early in the century, 
political turbulence in the Balkans and Asia Minor 
resulted in the movement of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people from one country to another, cul- 
minating in large exchanges of populations, in par- 
ticular of Greeks, Bulgars, Serbs, Armenians, and 
Turks. The Convention of Lausanne, January 30, 
1923, stipulated a compulsory exchange of pop- 
ulations between Greece and Turkey. A total of 
1.3 million Greeks, including tens of thousands 
from Russia and Bulgaria, were transferred to 
Greece, and about 400,000 Turks to Turkey. Be- 
tween 1913 and 1925 more than 220,000 Bulgars 
moved into the truncated territories of Bulgaria, 
and the Convention of Neuilly, November 27, 
1919, provided for a voluntary exchange of popu- 
lations between Greece and Bulgaria. After the 
Russian collapse in 1917, 30,000 Assyrians who 
had fought against the Turks escaped to the Cau- 
casus, Greece, and Iraq, and later to Syria, Armen- 
ians fled from persecution and massacre in Asia 
Minor following the collapse of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and the rise of Turkish nationalism. By 1923 
an estimated 320,000 Armenian refugees were 
scattered in the Middle East, the Balkans, and 
other European countries (Simpson 1939a, pp. 
11-61). 

About 1.5 million Russian nationals were dis- 
persed and left stranded in north, central, and 
southern Europe and in the Far East as a result 
of the Bolshevik Revolution of November 1917, 
the rout of the anti-Bolshevik armies in European 
Russia in 1919-1920, the famine of 1921, and the 
collapse of White Russian resistance in Siberian 
Russia in 1922 (Kulischer 1943, p. 39; Simpson 
1939a, pp. 62-125). 

The ranks of refugees were further increased by 
those in flight from dictatorships in Spain, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Some 140,000 of the Spanish 
refugees who sought safety in France between 
1937 and 1939 remained in that country after the 
Spanish Civil War came to an end; smaller num- 
bers, especially children, were evacuated to Great 
Britain, Belgium, Mexico, and the Soviet Union; 
between 40,000 and 50,000 fled to north Africa 
(Simpson 1939b, pp. 58-63). Between 1933 and 


the outbreak of World War ni, more than a million 
refugees, most of them Jews, left Germany: many 
succeeded in fleeing to western Europe or across 
the seas, but nearly 700,000 of them remained in 
the territories subsequently occupied by Germany 
and its allies. Refugees from Italian dictatorship 
numbered 65,000—70,000 in 1938; many of them 
went to north Africa (Simpson 1939a, pp. 117—125). 

Refugees in World War m. World War m 
caused the most formidable displacement of popu- 
lation ever experienced. First, there was the mass 
movement of Germans within “Greater Germany.” 
Ethnic Germans were transferred into Germany, 
mainly from eastern Europe; it has been estimated 
that approximately 600,000 persons had been 
transferred into the German Reich by the spring 
of 1942 (Kulischer 1943, p. 25). Other govern- 
ment measures for the movement of German 
nationals included the dispersal of industry in 
Germany, the “colonization of the conquered terri- 
tories,” and evacuation from bomb-target urban 
centers. In addition, hundreds of thousands of 
German Jews were herded into concentration and 
extermination camps. Finally, large numbers of 
Germans fled from the path of the victorious Allied 
armies, Then there was the displacement of non- 
Germans: those expelled from the defeated coun- 
tries; those whose movement was effected by agree- 
ments or treaties for the transfer and exchange 
of populations; those dispatched to “Greater Ger- 
many” as prisoners of war or forced laborers; and 
those non-Germans, mostly Jews, systematically 
deported from the defeated countries to the con- 
centration camps of Germany. It has been esti- 
mated that by May 1945 there were 40.5 million 
uprooted people in Europe, excluding non-German 
forced laborers and those Germans who fled before 
the advancing Soviet armies (Kulischer 1948, 
pp. 255-273). 

Postwar refugees from eastern Europe. About 
1.6 million persons displaced from east European 
countries during the period 1939-1945 are esti- 
mated to have refused repatriation after World 
War m (these figures are based principally on 
those compiled by the Occupation authorities in 
postwar Germany and by the International Ref- 
ugee Organization). But the first major postwar 
movement of refugees from eastern Europe was 
as a result of the communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia in February 1948, when 60,000 Czech refu- 
gees fled to the western zones of Germany and 
Austria, At the outbreak of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion in October 1956, more than 200,000 Hun- 
garian refugees poured over the borders into Aus- 
tria (180,000) and Yugoslavia (20,000). There is 
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still a small but steady flow westward of escapees 
from the communist countries of eastern Europe, 
estimated, at the end of 1964, to be between 
12,000 and 15,000 per year. During the period 
1945-1966, according to records kept by the U.S. 
Escapee Program, a total of about 1,270,000 per- 
sons escaped from eastern European countries to 
western European countries. West German au- 
thorities estimate that, during the same period, 
some 3,735,000 German refugees fled into West 
Germany from East Berlin and other parts of East 
Germany. A similar number are escaping from 
Communist China to other Asian countries. 

“Repatriates” to European countries. The 9.7 
million German “expellees” from the territories 
east of the Oder and Neisse rivers, the 3.3 million 
persons from eastern and southern Europe, and 
the nearly 65,000 persons who moved, under gov- 
ernmental agreement for family reunion, from 
East Germany to West Germany, were national 
and ethnic German refugees for whom the West 
German government assumed responsibility (Hol- 
born 1956, p. 15; International Labor Office 1959, 
chapter 1). Similar problems attended the liquida- 
tion of European colonial regimes. For instance, 
the years 1945-1958 saw the repatriation of many 
French citizens from former French territories in 
Asia and Africa: 75,000 returned from Indochina 
after the establishment of independent Vietnam, 
10,000 left both before and after the establishment 
of the Republic of Guinea in 1958, and 138,000 
came from Tunisia and 172,000 from Morocco 
after the attainment of independence by those 
countries in 1956. Over 15,000 French citizens 
left Egypt after the Suez crisis in 1956. Some 
950,000 more left Algeria during and after the 
struggle for independence which culminated in the 
establishment of an independent republic in 1962 
(McDonald 1965). The Netherlands received about 
300,000 Dutch Indonesians when Indonesia be- 
came an independent state in 1949 (Smith 1966, 
p. 47). 

All of the above were accepted by their respec- 
tive countries as national refugees, i.e., as legal 
citizens. The relationship between the repatriates 
and the indigenous population was very strained 
at first, particularly in regard to employment and 
social adjustment, but the national governments 
assisted in the settlement and integration of the 
newcomers and; in the case of the Dutch Indone- 
sians, in the resettlement of many overseas. 


Refugees in Asia 


In the second half of the twentieth century, the 
scene of mass population movements has shifted 
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from Europe to Asia. The people involved have 
tended to come from a simple agricultural setting, 
and their flight, for the most part, has been to 
equally undeveloped and often politically unstable 
countries. The result has been widespread destitu- 
tion and misery. 

India and Pakistan. Following the partition of 
British India, in 1947, into the two sovereign states 
of India and Pakistan, 15 million people crossed 
the newly defined borders, in the greatest mass 
migration ever recorded. A government refugee 
program was evolved for the estimated 8 million 
Hindus who, by 1954, had crossed over into India; 
and the Pakistan government reported that a simi- 
lar number of Muslim refugees from India had 
to be provided for by government programs (U.S. 
Congress . . . 1954; International Labor Office 
1959, pp. 108-120). A further uprooting, though 
on a much smaller scale, took place as a result 
of the hostilities between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir in August 1965. 

Korea. In the wake of the defeated Japanese 
armies, U.S. and Soviet forces occupied Korea. At 
the Potsdam Conference of 1945 the country was 
divided at the 38th parallel into a Soviet zone 
(North Korea) and a U.S. zone (South Korea). 
Attempts to reunify the zones into a single Re- 
public of Korea failed. In the political and military 
upheaval that followed, millions of uprooted and 
homeless people wandered over the country. In 
1955 the number of repatriates and refugees from 
Japan and North Korea was estimated at 4 million. 
These uprooted people had increased the South 
Korean population by about 25 per cent as com- 
pared with its size in 1945 (International Labor 
Office 1959, pp. 124-125). 

The South Korean government's task of re- 
habilitating and reconstructing its country was 
immeasurably complicated by the presence of 
these destitute and homeless people. A compre- 
hensive program of resettlement and integration 
was begun under the direction of the provincial 
governments with the aid of the UN Civil Assist- 
ance Command (later Korean Civil Assistance 
Command) and the Office of the UN Command 
Coordinator for Korea. The UN Korean Recon- 
struction Agency (UNKRA), which was created by 
the General Assembly in 1950 and terminated in 
1959 and was supported by contributions from 34 
UN members and five nonmember States, provided 
food, shelter, and medical treatment for hundreds 
of thousands of refugees and lent skilled staff to 
the UN Command for the control and distribution 
of relief. In August 1947, the UN reported that 
all but 3 million had been resettled or given new 


homes. By mid-1961, 1.6 million of these had been 
resettled; a further 1.4 million were living in barely 
human conditions on government-provided land 
in the area of Seoul and Pusan, an estimated half 
million of them—the so-called “hard core” cases— 
supported by Protestant churches, Korean World 
Service, and by other voluntary agencies (the 
source of this information is the Newsletter of the 
U.S. Committee for Refugees, in its issues for 
June 1961 and July-August 1962; other sources 
put the total number of refugees from North Korea 
to South Korea during the period 1948-1953 at 
about 5 million). 

Vietnam and Laos. Mass refugee movements 
occurred during and after the armistice conference, 
held in Geneva in July 1954, which terminated 
hostilities in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. Ar- 
ticle 1 of the convention provided for the division 
of Vietnam at the 17th parallel (a “provisional 
military demarcation line”): the Vietminh (People’s 
Army of Vietnam) were to the North, and the 
French Union forces to the South. Civilians were 
to be allowed to move freely from one zone to the 
other, and the authorities of each zone were to 
assist their movement. By May 18, 1955, the 
final evacuation date, 860,000 persons (of whom 
676,000 were Catholics) were known to have left 
North Vietnam for South Vietnam (Corley 1958/ 
1959, p. 526); the actual total, however, may have 
been about 960,000. In addition to Vietnamese, 
about 42,000 seminomadic tribesmen joined the 
flight to the south (ibid., p. 528). Because of com- 
munication problems and the opposition of Viet- 
minh forces, their flight was a difficult and danger- 
ous undertaking. French military and civilian 
planes flew many refugees south, and the U.S. 
Navy task force transported others by sea from 
embarkation points along the coast (Lindholm 
1959, pp. 63-76). Two Vietnamese organizations, 
the Refugee Commission and the Catholic Com- 
mittee on Resettlement of Refugees, were aided by 
the governments of the United States, France, the 
Philippines, New Zealand, and Australia, and also 
by UNICEF, WHO, and various private charitable 
organizations (Corley 1958/1959, p. 528). By 
1960, 315 refugee villages had been established 
for the newcomers on undeveloped agricultural 
land and, in the normal course, the integration of 
the refugees would soon have been completed 
(Schechtman 1963, p. 168). 

However, in face of gradually intensifying mili- 
tary and guerrilla activities in the south since 
1954, large numbers of refugees have moved from 
unsafe areas in search of shelter and protection. 
These later movements have occurred for a va- 


riety of reasons: panic flight from areas of military 
operation; escape from Vietcong terrorism, extor- 
tion, and recruitment; and movement away from 
communist-controlled areas, both at the urging of 
religious leaders and as a result of government 
resettlement programs. In addition, some have 
left their homes because of typhoons and floods. 
By January 31, 1966, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) reported an estimated 
1,001,808 refugees in South Vietnam (U.S. Com- 
mittee for Refugees 1966, p. 23); at about the 
same time, the Office of Refugees and Migration 
Affairs of the U.S. Department of State estimated 
that since 1961 1.4 million South Vietnamese had 
become refugees in South Vietnam. It seemed 
likely that the actual movements exceeded both 
these figures. Another estimate by the U.S. De- 
partment of State (based, like its other estimate, 
on hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary held during 1965 and 
1966) put the number of Laotian refugees from 
areas of Laos under communist control at about 
350,000 during the period 1960-1966. 

The Government of the Republic of Vietnam, 
with the assistance of AID and some 24 American 
voluntary agencies, has developed an ambitious 
program of assistance for emergency and long- 
range services, including programs that attempt 
to increase the refugees’ productivity in resettle- 
ment areas. It is hoped that as many of the refu- 
gees as possible will eventually return to their 
villages in peace (see also U.S. Congress, Senate 
1965a; U.S. Congress, Senate 19662). 

China. Invading Japanese armies caused ref- 
ugee movements from southern China as early 
as 1938, but the major flow of refugees resulted 
from the protracted Chinese civil war, the final 
establishment of a Chinese communist govern- 
ment in 1949, and the transfer of the Nationalist 
government to Formosa. Hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese fled in various directions. An estimated 
337,000 fled to the east and southeast Asian coun- 
tries, where they lived in precarious conditions 
(Schechtman 1963, pp. 310-322). By 1960, 14,000 
of these had been assimilated in the northern part 
of Laos, being ethnically the same as the Laotians 
and sharing the same religion. The great majority 
found refuge in the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong, where, of the 1962 population of 3.2 million, 
more than 1 million were estimated to be refugees 
(Schechtman 1963, p. 312; compare United Na- 
tions, Hong Kong . . . 1955, p. 955). But the true 
figures are difficult to determine, for mingled with 
the refugees were many former Hong Kong resi- 
dents returning after the war. It is also estimated 
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that, during the period 1948-1966, about 40,000 
European refugees entered Hong Kong and the 
Philippines from mainland China. 

In May 1962, in self-defense against this hu- 
man tidal wave, the British blockaded the borders 
in an attempt to control and limit the inflow of 
refugees; the communists, too, who had hitherto 
done little to prevent the exodus, now took steps 
to end it. But the inflow continued by sea, and in 
1962 an additional 200,000 refugees were added 
to Hong Kong’s teeming millions. Although British 
policy in Hong Kong incurred much criticism, re- 
crimination was tempered by awareness of the 
difficulties facing the authorities there. It had to 
be admitted, too, that the remaining countries of 
the free world had failed to offer an alternative 
place of refuge to most of the fugitives from 
Chinese communism. On June 4, 1962, President 
John F, Kennedy did indeed authorize the parole 
of specified Hong Kong Chinese, and by June 1966 
over 14,000 of them had been paroled into the 
United States. Brazil, too, accepted a limited num- 
ber. The offer of the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment on Formosa to resettle 50,000 refugees was 
viewed with skepticism, in view of that govern- 
ment’s own food and population problems; only 
the Portuguese colony of Macao maintained an 
open-door policy. By early 1966 an estimated 
80,000 Chinese refugees were in Macao, and ap- 
proximately 1.25 million—2 million in Hong Kong 
(U.S. Committee for Refugees 1966). According 
to figures based on records kept by the British 
authorities in Hong Kong and by a joint commit- 
tee consisting of representatives of the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the International Com- 
mittee for European Migration, and the U.S. Es- 
capee Program, about 2,080,000 Chinese refugees 
entered Hong Kong and Macao from mainland 
China during the period 1948-1966. 

Since 1953 the Hong Kong government has been 
engaged in the building of multistory resettlement 
housing and the establishment of a vast network 
of small industries in an attempt to keep pace with 
the rapidly increasing population. With the aid 
of international and local voluntary organizations, 
they have been doing an exceptional job of inte- 
grating the mass of refugees, but these efforts have 
inevitably lagged behind the needs of the situation 
(U.S. Congress, House, Committee on the Judiciary 
1966, pp. 11-13). Figures for those Chinese who 
went to Formosa are also hard to determine. Their 
integration was greatly aided by the Nationalist 
Chinese government and the Free China Relief 
Association (International Labor Office 1959, 
pp. 128-129). 
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Tibet. Communist China’s assertion of author- 
ity over Tibet in 1950 and the Lhasa uprising in 
1959 resulted in the flight of thousands of Tibetans 
over the Himalayas. There are about 43,000 Ti- 
betan refugees in India, 7,000 in Nepal, some 
3,000 in Bhutan, and 3,000 in Sikkim. The Indian 
government engaged in settling about 7,000 on 
land, while about 28,000 were resettled through 
their own efforts, The remaining 8,000 presumably 
found work of some kind. In Nepal, under a bi- 
lateral agreement between the governments of 
Nepal and Switzerland, the resettlement of these 
refugees is the responsibility of both the Swiss gov- 
ernment and the Swiss Red Cross (International 
Council . . . 1965, p. 23). Emergency aid was 
provided by the U.S. government and by private 
groups. The International Committee for the Red 
Cross (ICRC) aided in the vocational training and 
resettlement of Tibetan refugees, with a view to 
making them self-supporting. 


Refugees in the Middle East 


Palestine Arab refugees. The UN decision to 
partition Palestine was followed by the 1948-1949 
Arab-Israeli conflict and the flight of an estimated 
500,000 people from their homes in the area of 
fighting, Of these, the majority were Arabs, with a 
smattering of Armenians, Greeks, and non-Jewish 
nationals of other countries, By June 30, 1966, 
1,317,000 were registered with the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (UNRWA): 707,000 in Jordan, 
307,000 in the Gaza strip, 164,000 in Lebanon, 
and 140,000 in Syria (UNRWA 1966). From the 
Outset, the compilation of accurate statistics on 
the refugees was made extremely difficult; for po- 
litical reasons, and out of a desire for additional 
material aid, figures were inflated by false regis- 
trations and unreported deaths (Gabbay 1959, 
pp. 165-171). UNRWA was established by the 
UN in 1949 as a temporary organization. But since 
substantial progress in the reintegration of the 
refugees, either by repatriation or by resettlement, 
has not materialized, the mandate of the agency 
has several times been extended. From May 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1965, UNRWA spent close 
to $535 million, contributed to a large extent by 
the United States, 

By June 30, 1965, 70 per cent of the refugees 
received basic dry rations and 40 per cent had 
been sheltered in 54 camps, the rest having found 
their own accommodations, More than 228,000 
children were going to school, 168,000 of them in 
the 406 UNRWA-UNESCO schools. UNRWA op- 
erates 10 vocational or teacher training centers 


and undertakes basic preventive and curative 
health care through 88 clinics and other facilities; 
in addition, more than 250,000 refugees, mainly 
children, benefit from UNRWA’s programs of sup- 
plementary feeding and milk distribution (United 
Nations, Relief and Works Agency... 1966), With 
the cooperation of the Arab host governments and 
the international organizations, UNRWA attempts 
the dual task of providing relief and assisting refu- 
gees to become productive and self-supporting. 

However, the problem of the Palestine Arab ref- 
ugees is as much political as socioeconomic. Until 
a political solution is achieved, these refugees will 
continue to symbolize the instability that, in 1967, 
resulted in yet another Arab-Israeli war. 

Israel. The persecution of the Jews by Nazi 
Germany was an important factor in speeding up 
the establishment of the Jewish national home 
first envisaged in the Balfour Declaration of 1917. 
Immigration of Jews into Palestine, which had 
continued both openly and clandestinely since the 
end of World War 1, became legally unrestricted 
upon the establishment of the state of Israel in 
1948. An ambitious resettlement program has 
been pursued by the government of Israel, in- 
volving a total of 1,209,282 immigrants by 1964 
(Israel . . . Statistical Abstract, 1965), the majority 
being refugees from the countries of central and 
eastern Europe, north Africa, and the Middle East. 
The Jewish Agency for Israel, the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, and the United Jewish Appeal, as 
well as the Intergovernmental Committee for Eu- 
ropean Migration and the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, assisted in this work. 


Refugees in Africa 


The attainment of independence by more than 
35 African countries during the period 1951-1966 
has been accompanied by a complex displacement 
and uprooting of peoples, which in turn has re- 
sulted in severe problems. Deep-seated tribal and 
ethnic rivalries in many of the newly independent 
countries and restrictive conditions under continu- 
ing white minority rule have resulted in a flight 
to neighboring territories, adding to the long- 
existing tendency to economic migration. The esti- 
mates below of the number of people involved in 
these movements must be treated with caution. 
The task of obtaining accurate figures on refugees 
—never an easy one—is here made even more 
difficult by a number of factors: the poverty and 
relative lack of development in the countries of 
origin and asylum; the complexity of motivations 
leading to these movements; the variety of aids 
and attempted solutions, ranging from repatriation 


(as in the case of the Algerians and the Congo- 
lese) to attempts at local integration, especially 
in the case of irredentist movements (as with the 
Somalis ). 

Since 1961, an estimated 650,000 persons have 
fled into adjacent territories. A partial breakdown 
of the figures for African refugees indicates the 
following movements. 

(1) As of late 1966, more than 300,000 refu- 
gees had made their way to the Republic of the Con- 
go: at least 250,000 came from Portuguese Angola, 
25,000 from Rwanda, and 40,000 from the Sudan, 
as well as an unknown number from various other 
countries. Accordingly, the UNHCR helped to es- 
tablish and maintain coordination between the 
Congolese authorities, the UN Organization in the 
Congo, the International Red Cross, and a number 
of voluntary agencies. 

(2) By the end of 1966, Burundi had an esti- 
mated 78,000 refugees from Rwanda and the 
Congo. 

(3) Also by the end of 1966, the Central Africa 
Republic harbored more than 6,000 Congolese and 
25,000 Sudanese. 

(4) In the fall of 1965, about 2,000 Burundis 
crossed into Rwanda. 

(5) About 50,000 refugees from Portuguese 
Guinea moved into Senegal during 1964 and 1965. 
In 1966 these refugees were benefiting from a 
joint program of the Senegalese government and 
the United Nations, as well as from bilateral aid 
from the United States and France. 

(6) According to estimates available early in 
1967, there were about 30,000 refugees in Tan- 
zania, including 12,000 from Mozambique and an 
equal number from Rwanda. Most of the re- 
mainder were Congolese. 

(7) In December 1965, Zambia requested emer- 
gency aid for some 5,000 refugees. By the end of 
May 1966 more than 1,000 Angolese refugees were 
in Zambia. 

(8) By mid-1966, the number of refugees in 
Uganda was estimated at 140,000 (70,000 from 
Rwanda, 45,000 from the Sudan, and 25,000 from 
the Congo). About one third of this number arrived 
during 1965-1966. 

(9) An unknown number of refugees of vari- 
ous origins have sought asylum in other African 
countries, including Kenya, Chad, and Ethiopia. 

The governments of all these countries of asy- 
lum have developed emergency and resettlement 
programs in cooperation with the UNHCR (for 
further information, see United Nations, Office... 
1966a), 

(10) Since March 1960, a number of fugitives 
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from South Africa’s apartheid policies have sought 
asylum in neighboring countries, notably Tan- 
zania; similar flights have occurred from South- 
West Africa and from Rhodesia, totaling an esti- 
mated 1,500 by 1966 (U.S. Congress, Senate 1966a, 
p. 98). 

The above survey of African refugees does not 
include an estimated 1 million or more Eastern 
Nigerians who fled into their Eastern Region 
homeland following the September 1966 massacre 
of Easterners in the Northern Region. The Eastern 
Region government set up the Eastern Region Ref- 
ugee Commission in Enugu, Nigeria, in an effort 
to cope with this influx. Since they were national 
refugees, they were ineligible for aid under inter- 
national refugee aid programs, but the burden of 
their resettlement would seem too great for Nigeria 
to bear alone, whatever the outcome of the 1967 
civil war. 


Refugees in the Western Hemisphere 


Political refugees have been a common phe- 
nomenon throughout the history of the Western 
Hemisphere. Small in number, they have chiefly 
comprised exiled political leaders and people of 
means seeking temporary asylum in other coun- 
tries. In recent decades, however, the refugee prob- 
lem has undergone a fundamental change (Inter- 
American Commission . . . 1965, p. 65). Refugees 
now tend to be fugitives from political persecution, 
the majority with little or no means, and their 
flight has been the cause of recurrent strain be- 
tween their countries of origin and the countries 
in which they seek asylum. 

The number of refugees in this area is difficult 
to determine, for much of this movement is of a 
complex, and often clandestine, nature. During 
recent decades, many Haitians, especially those 
in the skilled and professional classes, are known 
to have taken refuge in the Dominican Republic, 
the United States, and several Caribbean coun- 
tries. Bolivians fleeing their country have been 
mainly workers seeking to escape their govern- 
ment’s persecution; the majority of Paraguayan 
refugees are also opponents of the present regime. 
There is scant information about those who fled 
the Dominican Republic after the fall of the Bosch 
government in 1963 and the revolution of 1965. 

Cuba. The major movement of population in 
the Western Hemisphere, and one which has 
caused considerable concern to the Latin Ameri- 
can countries and the United States, has been the 
mass exodus of Cubans since the revolution of 
1959. By October 1963 they totaled an estimated 
350,000. About 275,000 crossed to the United 
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States. The rest fled to Spain, Puerto Rico, and 
various Latin American countries, Many of these 
came under the protection of the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. The United States federal 
government, through the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, provided a financial assist- 
ance program, as well as educational, retraining, 
and vocational programs. It established a policy 
of resettling as many of the refugees as possible 
outside of Miami, the main entry center. A number 
of voluntary resettlement agencies were contracted 
with to furnish resettlement services on behalf of 
the government. By December 1, 1965, nearly 
100,000 of the 185,000 refugees registered at 
the Cuban Refugee Center in Miami had been re- 
settled to self-supporting opportunities in 3,000 
communities throughout the 50 states and Puerto 
Rico. A further influx of Cuban refugees into the 
United States began in December 1965, following 
an agreement between the Cuban and United 
States governments for reunion of refugee fami- 
lies. Under this agreement about 4,000 Cubans per 
month were being airlifted into the United States. 
The total arrivals by December 9, 1966, were 
50,051, of whom 76 per cent had been resettled. 
By December 1966 the federal government had 
spent more than $200 million, not including the 
additional sums and services provided by the non- 
governmental agencies (Holborn 1965a). The ma- 
jority of Cubans, on entering the United States, 
were granted no more than parole status, which 
greatly hindered their economic integration. But 
in October 1966 Congress authorized an adjust- 
ment of their status to that of permanent residents, 


Toward a solution of refugee problems 


The League of Nations, in its attempt to solve 
the refugee problems created by World War 1, was 
severely handicapped by a limited conception of 
its powers and responsibilities. It was assumed 
(1) that those problems were of a temporary na- 
ture and that a final solution could be achieved; 
(2) that the mandate of the League’s organs in- 
cluded only refugees so designated by interna- 
tional arrangements; (3) that the responsibilities 
of its international organs were not operational; 
and (4) that embarrassment of League members 
could be avoided by eschewing actions which 
would favor one country at the expense of its po- 
litical opponent (Warren 1958; Macartney 1934) 

It had become obvious that the western Euro- 
pean countries were in no position to offer further 
hospitality to refugees unless these countries could 
be relieved of earlier arrivals. The Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees (IGCR), created 


in 1938 on the initiative of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in order to help refugees from Germany 
and Austria, therefore embarked on an interna- 
tional program for planned and assisted migration 
(Warren 1958, p. 112). This was a new dimension 
in the conception of an effective refugee program, 
and one which was carried over into the period 
after World War u. Thus the refugee became a 
migrant, and as such had to fit the immigration 
requirements of the country of resettlement. 

United Nations activities, 1944-1951. During 
the gradual liberation of Europe by the Allied 
forces, the tasks of assistance to refugees and dis- 
placed persons from eastern Europe were divided 
between the High Commissioner for Refugees of 
the League of Nations, the IGCR, and the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA). The last, created under an agreement 
signed in Washington on December 9, 1944, by 
44 nations, provided care and maintenance in 
camps for refugees and displaced persons in its 
operational areas and aided them in their repatria- 
tion (Woodbridge 1950). IGCR gave material as- 
sistance to those in other areas and prepared for 
resettlement those who could not be repatriated; 
the High Commissioner continued to provide legal 
and political protection. According to estimates in 
1946, there were some 1,675,000 refugees for 
whom new homes had to be found (Holborn 1956, 
chapters 10, 11). 

Even before its formal inauguration, the United 
Nations was confronted with the task of dealing 
with millions of uprooted people, and it has been 
continually harassed by the problem ever since. 
Like its predecessor, it recognized the refugee 
problem as one of immediate urgency and as inter- 
national in scope and character. It also followed 
League precedent in regarding the enormous and 
widespread refugee and displaced persons prob- 
lems created by World War 11 and its aftermath 
as a passing phenomenon for which lasting solu- 
tions could be found. Thus the organs established 
by the United Nations to deal with refugees have 
all been of a temporary nature. 

In December 1946 the UN General Assembly 
approved the creation of the International Refugee 
Organization (IRO) to take over all responsibili- 
ties from IGCR and UNRRA in July of the fol- 
lowing year. The Preparatory Commission of IRO 
(PCIRO) shouldered these responsibilities until the 
Constitution of IRO came into force on August 20, 
1948, delayed until this date by the need for rati- 
fication by a fifteenth state. IRO then embarked on 
a comprehensive large-scale program and world- 
wide operational field activities, 


By December 1951, IRO had spent $430 million 
contributed by its 18 member governments (the 
United States contributed $237 million). In carry- 
ing out its tasks, IRO administered a network of 
camps; it provided housing, food, and medical 
care; it arranged for the rehabilitation and retrain- 
ing of refugees, as well as for their legal protec- 
tion; it negotiated agreements for resettlement, 
brought the refugees to ports of embarkation, 
and, in a vast shipping operation, transported 
them overseas in its own ships (Holborn 1956, 
chapter 21). 

However, by 1950 there were still an estimated 
1,250,000 or more refugees throughout the world. 
Of these, 400,000 were registered with IRO but 
had not yet been settled; instead, they remained 
in Germany, Austria, and Italy, with an unknown 
but substantial number of unregistered out-of- 
camp refugees, In addition, new refugees from the 
countries of eastern Europe continued to flow into 
western Europe and were in need of some form of 
international assistance when IRO was liquidated. 

International activities since 1951. The Office 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) and the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) were 
created to help complete the unfinished task of 
resettling refugees. The Office of the UNHCR was 
established by the UN General Assembly under 
the Statute of the UNHCR in 1950. The office is 
an integral part of the United Nations, but with 
the independence necessary for the effective carry- 
ing out of its mandate. The High Commissioner 
promotes, organizes, coordinates, and supervises 
international action on behalf of refugees pro- 
tected by former international agencies and on 
behalf of any person who is outside the country 
of his nationality (or if he has no nationality, the 
country of his former habitual residence) because 
he has been persecuted by reason of his race, re- 
ligion, nationality, or political opinion, and cannot 
—or, owing to such fears, does not wish to—avail 
himself of the protection of that country. Once a 
refugee acquires the nationality of his country of 
residence or resumes his former nationality, he 
is no longer under the mandate of the High Com- 
missioner (for a summary of these and other 
aspects of the international program, see Holborn 
1965b). 

ICEM was formed on the initiative of the United 
States at the Migration Conference at Brussels in 
December 1951 as an agency for planned and 
assisted migration for European national migrants 
and refugees. It is independent of the United Na- 
tions, operating under its own constitution and 
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directed and financed by thirty emigration, immi- 
gration, and “sympathizing” countries. It inherited 
the International Refugee Organization’s shipping 
fleet and world-wide network of embarkation and 
reception facilities, as well as its invaluable ad- 
ministrative experience. By December 1966, ICEM 
had transported 1,464,630 Europeans to overseas 
countries, of whom 726,000 were refugees—in- 
cluding Hungarian refugees and refugees under 
the United States Escapee Program (Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration, An- 
nual Report 1966). 

Nongovernmental voluntary agencies. Tradi- 
tionally, the basic responsibility for dealing with 
an influx of refugees rests with the authorities of 
the country of asylum. However, from the time 
the refugee problem first became apparent, the 
voluntary agencies have stimulated public concern 
and action. They have implemented the programs 
financed by governments and have provided the 
human link between the individual refugees and 
the governmental and international agencies. They 
have been largely instrumental in organizing the 
sponsorships of refugees wishing to emigrate and 
have been active in making local integration a 
success by helping refugees to adjust as members 
of new communities. In 1963 the International 
Council of Voluntary Agencies (ICVA), an organ- 
ization in Geneva that incorporates more than 
eighty voluntary agencies, was awarded the Nan- 
sen Medal in recognition of its work. 

Political and legal protection. The right of 
asylum, by which a state can accord hospitality 
and protection to political refugees and refuse to 
repatriate them, is widely accepted and practiced 
in international law. But a state is under no legal 
obligation to grant asylum: refugees cannot claim 
it as a right. The granting of asylum to refugees 
is frequently the cause of political tension between 
the country of asylum and the country of origin— 
tension which in turn affects the refugee. The pro- 
visions of international law that determine the 
status of an alien assume that he has a nationality. 
If he does not, he has no clearly defined rights, 
and it may often be impossible for administrative 
officials, no matter how well disposed, to assist 
him, It is therefore of great importance for all 
parties concerned to secure some regularization of 
the status of the refugee and to designate an in- 
ternational authority to act as his representative. 

A series of conventions drawn up between 1922 
and 1951 sought to narrow the legal no man’s land 
of refugees. They made provision for the granting 
of identity and travel documents (such as the so- 
called Nansen passport), for civil status, employ- 
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ment, education, and social assistance (United 
Nations, Department of Social Affairs 1949). Two 
basic principles were established by these agree- 
ments: (1) that the personal status of the refugee 
(legal capacity, right to marriage and divorce, 
adoption, etc.) shall be governed by the law of 
his country of residence; (2) that the principle of 
reciprocity shall not be refused to a refugee in the 
absence of de jure reciprocity. However, these 
rights have been established only for specified 
categories of refugees and have been granted only 
by those states which have ratified the conventions 
or act as if they have ratified them. Legal protec- 
tion, therefore, is limited in practice to certain 
groups, and even for these groups is assured only 
in certain countries. Thus, although political pro- 
tection by an international agency is extended to 
all eligible refugees, the appropriate international 
organizations can aid refugees only insofar as in- 
ternational conventions or negotiations make it 
possible. 

A general Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees was adopted by a plenipotentiary con- 
ference at Geneva in 1951. This document de- 
clared that the term “refugee” should apply to all 
those who had been so considered under the Ar- 
rangements of 12 May 1926 and 30 June 1928, 
the Conventions of 28 October 1933 and 10 Feb- 
ruary 1938, the Protocol of September 1939, or the 
Constitution of the IRO (for all of which see Hol- 
born 1938), and to those persons who, because of 
events occurring before January 1, 1951, have a 
“well founded fear of being persecuted for reasons 
of race, religion, nationality, membership of a par- 
ticular social group, or political opinion”; are out- 
side their country of nationality; and cannot “or 
owing to such fear” are unwilling to, avail them- 
selves “of the protection of that country” (United 
Nations, Office . . , 1966b, p. 15). The Convention, 
signed by 24 states, came into force on April 22, 
1954, and by December 1966 had been ratified by 
50 governments, 

Under the influence of the Convention, the term 
“refugee” has become a new legal concept. It has 
gradually been accepted “that the refugee has a 
Special status that sets him apart from the ordi- 
nary alien because he is without any country’s 
diplomatic protection” (Read 1962, p. 49), In addi- 
tion, it is no longer relevant from where the refu- 
gee has come: eligibility for refugee status is deter- 
mined by the relationship of the refugee to events 
(Weis 1954). Some measures in favor of refugees 
have been taken by various international govern- 
mental bodies and also through special protocols 
applying to international conventions and special 
provisions inserted in general international in- 


struments [for a different view of this definition 
of “refugee,” see MIGRATION, article on SOCIAL 
ASPECTS]. 

In recognition of the universal nature of the 
refugee problem and its indefinite duration, a draft 
protocol to the 1951 Convention drawn up by the 
UNHCR in consultation with the governments con- 
cerned was signed by the president of the 21st 
UN General Assembly on January 31, 1967. When 
ratified by six countries, it will make the Conven- 
tion universally applicable to refugees and will 
secure for new groups of refugees the same status 
as that enjoyed by those already covered by the 
Convention. 

Material aid. “Rights” and “status” do not in 
themselves constitute solutions to the problem of 
refugees, but are merely conditions for solutions. 
By the end of 1951 an estimated 400,000 non- 
settled refugees (130,000 of them living in camps) 
were still under the mandate of UNHCR. All of 
these needed material assistance and either reset- 
tlement by migration to overseas countries or local 
integration in the country of first asylum. The 
Ford Foundation made available a $3 million grant 
for operational service. Following this precedent, 
the UN General Assembly authorized the High 
Commissioner to set up a three-year aid program, 
to be financed through voluntary contributions 
from governmental and nongovernmental sources 
and to run from 1955 through 1958. 

While the Office was engaged in this program, 
it was requested by the UN General Assembly on 
November 9, 1956, to act as a general coordinator 
for the activities of governments and voluntary 
agencies on behalf of the more than 200,000 
Hungarians pouring into Austria and Yugoslavia. 
Following the Hungarian emergency, a resolution 
of the General Assembly in 1957 emphasized the 
need for greater flexibility to cope with emergen- 
cies. The High Commissioner was then authorized 
to establish an emergency fund, to be made up 
by repayments of loans granted to refugees and 
to be used under the general directives of the 
executive committee of the UNHCR programs. 
Approximately 150,000 refugees had benefited 
from these programs by December 31, 1965: over 
96,500 resettled on a permanent basis through 
UNHCR programs and some 43,000 through other 
means. 

From January 1952 to January 1966, the 
UNHCR assisted 3.8 million refugees with inter- 
national protection and/or material aid, Some 1.6 
million ceased to be refugees either by returning 
to their country of origin or by acquiring citizen- 
ship in the country of asylum or final resettlement. 
But in spite of this reduction, the number of refu- 


gees was 2.25 million as of January 1, 1966 (U.S. 
Committee for Refugees 1966). 

Expansion of UNHCR responsibilities. The 
concept of “good offices” empowers the High Com- 
missioner to provide assistance, without a specific 
mandate, to countries which request it. In 1957 
the UN General Assembly recognized as a matter 
of concern to the international community the 
problem of nearly one million Chinese refugees 
who had, from 1949 onward, flooded into Hong 
Kong from mainland China (United Nations, Hong 
Kong . . . 1955). The assembly did not place 
these refugees under the High Commissioner's 
mandate, but asked him to lend his good offices 
on their behalf, The concept was applied again to 
assist the large number of Algerians (estimated 
in 1959 at 200,000), the majority without means, 
who had fled into neighboring Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco, Initial emergency relief had been given by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross. In 
May 1957 the Tunisian government appealed to 
the High Commissioner for assistance, and, acting 
under a UN General Assembly resolution of 
November 1958, he joined with the League of 
Red Cross Societies in a relief operation to aid 
refugees in both countries. This task was success- 
fully concluded by July 31, 1962. In addition, the 
High Commissioner organized relief operations in 
1958, financed through voluntary contributions, 
for those who had fled their homes in Egypt as a 
result of the Anglo-French-Israeli Suez venture in 
October 1956, Finally, a resolution of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly in the World Refugee Year 1959 
extended the authority of the High Commissioner 
to lend his good offices for the welfare of nonman- 
date refugees. This resolution provided an avenue 
of assistance to the new nations of Africa beset 
by the problems of population movements that had 
followed in the wake of independence. Togo was 
the first to seek help in this way, at the beginning 
of 1962 (Read 1962, p. 45). 

In the African context, bearing in mind the 
fragile nature of the social and administrative 
structures of the newly emerging nations, the 
Office of the UNHCR was faced with an entirely 
new set of problems, requiring new approaches 
and solutions. Here its first task was to assess the 
immediate needs (notably food and medical care) 
and to alleviate these through an allocation from 
the Emergency Fund. The Office's second task was 
to seek “operational partners” experienced in 
emergency relief work, such as the League of Red 
Cross Societies, and to obtain additional sources 
of material aid, The next stage is to promote inte- 
gration on the spot as a permanent solution for 
the refugees, since voluntary repatriation is often 
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impossible, and resettlement even more so. Here 
again, UNHCR works closely with the international 
voluntary agencies, as well as with the govern- 
ments of the asylum countries. 

An important aspect of refugee aid in the less 
developed countries, such as those of Africa, is 
that tackling the problem of integrating refugees 
in the country of asylum results simultaneously in 
the provision of developmental aid to the indige- 
nous population. Thus, for example, at Mugera in 
eastern Burundi, UNHCR has taken the lead in 
creating a village for 25,000 Rwandese refugees, 
with all this entails in infrastructure and organi- 
zation. In this work, the High Commissioner often 
calls upon the UN operational agencies experienced 
in development work, such as ILO, FAO, WHO, 
and UNESCO. 

While regional organizations like the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) and the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity (OAU) can contribute much 
to the alleviation of refugee problems, it is impor- 
tant that the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees be continued. Fortu- 
nately, the international community's awareness of 
the close interrelation between the political, social, 
economic, and psychological aspects of refugee 
problems has culminated in the strengthening of 
the High Commissioner's coordinating role to the 
point at which any given refugee situation can be 
dealt with in its entirety. It appears increasingly 
likely that only the High Commissioner, as the 
representative of the United Nations, can embody 
the impartiality and prestige required for a hu- 
mane and effective solution of these problems. 


Louise W. HOLBORN 


[Directly related are the entries HoMELESSNESS; MI- 
GRATION. Other relevant material may be found in 
INTERNATIONAL CRIMES; INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION; and in the biography of KULISCHER.] 
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It 
ADJUSTMENT AND ASSIMILATION 


Refugees, or “displaced persons,” are individuals 
who have involuntarily left their homes or com- 
munities and have been compelled by forces over 
which they have little or no control—war, invasion, 
persecution, or natural disaster—to change their 
place of residence, often from country to country. 
They are to be distinguished from voluntary mi- 
grants by the nature of the “push” factors which 
motivate them to move; however, many of their 
adjustment problems are similar. After World 
War ni there were about twelve million displaced 
persons in Europe alone; the principal countries to 
which they moved were the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Israel, Argentina, Venezuela, the United 
Kingdom, and Brazil (Borrie 1959, p. 17). 

The strain of prolonged displacement from their 
homes and communities, often combined with pro- 
longed residence in temporary camps, serves to 
intensify the adjustment problems of refugees, The 
detachment and “normlessness,” as well as the 
physical deprivation which accompanies this status, 
often results in what has been called “DP apathy,” 
namely, an initial attitude of passivity and lack of 
initiative. This is also the result of dependency 
patterns that tend to develop in situations, such as 
in refugee camps, where all basic needs are met 
by the authorities. Observers have noted a certain 
detachment from the past and a feeling of lack of 
continuity resulting from constant interruption of 
stable patterns (Bakis 1955). 

Moving from one social system to another re- 
quires that the refugee be resocialized into a new 
set of groups and norms. In the long run, adjust- 
ment implies loss of group visibility as members 
become indistinguishable from members of the host 
society. This is accomplished through a process of 
increasing conformity to the latter's norms and 
cultural patterns. The extent to which the group 
will in fact become invisible depends not only on 
members of the group itself but also on the extent 
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to which the host society demands complete con- 
formity or tolerates differential cultural patterning. 
Once refugee groups have accepted certain over-all 
cultural patterns, there is usually an increasing 
acceptance of cultural pluralism on the part of the 
host countries [see ASSIMILATION]. 


Criteria of adjustment 

Defining the criteria of adjustment presents a 
particularly ambiguous problem when the “core 
culture,” or culture of the host country, is unstruc- 
tured or heterogeneous. This has been the case in 
Israel, where the host society is itself relatively new 
and is made up of large numbers of culturally 
diversified subgroups. The question then becomes 
to what the new group is supposed to conform. 
Even in countries like Australia, Canada, and the 
United States, the range of conformity of old- 
timers is itself wide. Furthermore, a newcomer 
tends to conform to the norms of the appropriate 
class or reference group with which he identifies, 
and the norms of these groups may differ among 
themselves within the social system of the host 
Society. It is therefore sometimes unclear as to how 
close to the “core culture” a refugee must come 
before he can be considered “assimilated.” 

Economic adjustment. Successful entry of the 
major breadwinner into the occupational system of 
the host society is generally considered to be a 
major criterion of adjustment. It is also the first 
critical step taken into the new society. Most coun- 
tries that have admitted large numbers of refugees, 
with the exception of Israel during its early years, 
have not suffered from a serious unemployment 
problem. Indeed, in recent years many of the coun- 
tries that have accepted refugees have done so 
largely as a means of building up their manpower 
resources, although ideological considerations are, 
of course, always present, Getting a job upon ar- 
rival is therefore usually not a critical problem. 
Some countries select Prospective immigrants in 
terms of their qualifications to fit into the labor 
demands of the society. However, it is worth noting 
that at times of economic recession it is generally 
the newcomers to the labor force on whom local 
workers will focus their hostility. 

Entry into the economic system is often accom- 
panied by considerable downward mobility, Having 
little choice, refugees are pressed to accept jobs at 
a lower status level than that to which they have 
been accustomed or for which they have been 
trained. Downward mobility produces frustration 
and tends to slow up other aspects of the adjust- 
ment process. Professional or intellectual refugees 
have been particularly frequent sufferers from this 
form of deprivation, Thus the fact of “having a 


job” must be considered qualitatively in terms of 
its implications and symbolic meaning to the in- 
dividual, if it is to be used in research as a cri- 
terion of adjustment. 

Social adjustment. Satisfactory entry into the 
economic structure is not necessarily associated 
with successful adjustment in other spheres. Al- 
though the over-all satisfaction stemming from 
successful economic adjustment may in some cases 
be generalized to other areas, thus speeding the 
adjustment process, there are also cases of eco- 
nomic success coupled with a large measure of 
social isolation from the host society and retention 
of many traditional norms. In a sense the economic 
process of adjustment is the easiest and quickest; 
other processes of assimilation are generally slower. 

There are at least two reasons for this differen- 
tial patterning of the over-all adjustment process. 
Refugees may be employed in enterprises employ- 
ing only other refugees. This is quite common 
during the early stages of settlement, particularly 
if the host authorities have provided temporary 
housing adjacent to employment opportunities. The 
work situation will then provide an opportunity for 
interaction only with other refugees, either from 
the same countries of origin or from other coun- 
tries, but in any case not with members of the host 
society from whom local norms can be learned. 

Furthermore, even if the refugee works side by 
side with members of the host society, the work 
situation may be limited to formal, instrumental 
relationships and may provide little overlap with 
the more informal spheres. The patterns that are 
learned will then be the ones associated essentially 
with job performance but not those having to do 
with other aspects of life in the new society. It is 
entirely feasible, even common, for the refugee to 
differentiate his behavior into an acculturated por- 
tion, which is associated with his work situation, 
and a traditional portion, in which he speaks his 
own language, maintains traditional social pat- 
terns, and socializes his children in the traditional 
manner, 

Other criteria of adjustment that have been used 
are knowledge of the host country’s language and 
culture, social relations with and membership in 
host groups, satisfaction with life in the host coun- 
try, and identification with and conformity to the 
norms and patterns of the host country. Acceptance 
of the host country as one’s “home,” weakening of 
traditional group patterns, adoption of external 
symbols of membership in the host society in the 
form of clothing, food preferences, recreation, etc., 
are also usable criteria of adjustment. 

Taft has noted that each of these general criteria 
may vary in terms of four dimensions, Does the 
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individual want to be assimilated? Does he do any- 
thing in this direction? Does he perceive that he is 
accepted or rejected? Is he in fact accepted by the 
host group? Criteria of adjustment must thus be 
viewed both from the point of view of the individ- 
ual refugee or group itself and from the point of 
view of the host society; and the image of the 
process may differ from these two points of view 
(Taft 1963, p. 153). 


The process of adjustment 


Two sides to the adjustment process must be 
considered: that of the refugees on the one hand, 
and that of the host society on the other. A satis- 
factory outcome of the adjustment process necessi- 
tates a certain complementarity of the two. 

The degree of similarity of the refugee's tradi- 
tional culture, as well as the general similarity in 
social structure of his former homeland to the host 
society, plays a major role in the adjustment proc- 
ess. In a general sense, the extent of such differ- 
ences determines how much change will be required 
in the acculturation process. The social structure 
of the country of origin and the refugee’s former 
place in it predetermine his skills and attitudes and 
thus direct him to a specific segment or stratum of 
the host society. Immigrants with few industrial 
skills or little experience with modern business pro- 
cedures, for example, will have difficulty moving 
into these sectors of an industrialized Western 
society. Similarly, a differently structured class sys- 
tem in his country of origin will increase the new- 
comer’s difficulty in moving into what he considers 
the appropriate stratum of the host society. This 
problem has been less severe in Western countries 
that have admitted refugees of European origin, 
and considerably more evident in a country like 
Israel, which has admitted large numbers of immi- 
grants from Near Eastern and north African coun- 
tries into a predominantly Western-oriented social 
system. 

Predisposition to change. Inevitably a certain 
measure of change is demanded of the refugee in 
the course of his adjustment process. His own pre- 
disposition to change plays a major role in con- 
ditioning this process. Such a predisposition implies 
a willingness to accept new roles for himself, often 
abandoning traditional ones. It also implies a cer- 
tain “time-perspective” that enables the refugee to 
see beyond present difficulties of adjustment to 
future goals. This will be accompanied by a rel- 
atively low level of resentment at the difficulties 
met with along the way (Zubrzycki 1956, p. 155). 

On the whole, refugees are less predisposed to 
change than immigrants who have changed their 
country of residence voluntarily and who therefore 
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tend initially to identify more positively with the 
host society. In most cases refugees immigrate to 
the host country because it is the only, or one of 
the few, alternatives available to them. Their initial 
response may therefore continue to reflect the sort 
of “DP apathy” referred to above; his results in 2 
relatively low predisposition to change. Another 
response is one of relief in finally escaping the un- 
certainties and insecurities of refugee existence 
and a determination to rebuild one’s life; this may 
result in a relatively positive predisposition to 
change. The former is probably more characteristic 
of older refugees and the latter of younger ones. 

The predisposition to change is also dependent 
on the extent to which the refugee perceives the 
host country as his permanent locus of settlement. 
In some cases refugees intend to use the host coun- 
try only as a temporary refuge until they are able 
to return to their former country or to immigrate 
elsewhere; such an orientation results in a low pre- 
disposition to change. With the passage of time it 
often becomes clear that return to the country of 
origin will be impossible or undesirable; the pattern 
of orientation then tends to shift toward a more 
positive predisposition to change. 

The perceived status differential between the cul- 
ture of the host society and that of the refugee is 
important in conditioning his predisposition to 
change. When the host culture is viewed as supe- 
rior to their own, refugees will be more motivated 
to abandon traditional norms and patterns and to 
adopt those of the host society. When the reverse 
is the case, and the refugee feels that his traditional 
patterns are superior, the predisposition to change 
will be lower. 

Institutions that aim to maintain group solidarity 
among the refugees will function in accordance 
with the general predisposition of the group. For 
example, a native language newspaper or an ethnic 
church will attempt to speed entry into the host 
society in a group with a high predisposition to 
change but will try to reinforce group separateness 
in a group with a low predisposition to change. 

Level of expectation. The expectations of the 
newcomers concerning the host society play a 
major role in their adjustment. When expectations 
are unrealistically high, frustration may result. 
Thus there is reason to believe that realistic knowl- 
edge of what to expect in the new society aids the 
adjustment process considerably. The point of ref- 
erence to which newcomers compare the reality of 
the new society is often their country of origin; 
they tend to view it nostalgically, thus exaggerating 
its favorable features. The point of comparison is 
rarely the DP camp in which they may have lived 
immediately prior to immigrating, since that was 
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inevitably viewed as temporary, but rather the last 
stable community in which they lived (Shuval 
1963, pp. 43-113). 

Similarly, unrealistic expectations on the part of 
the host society impede satisfactory adjustment by 
refugees. Lack of knowledge of the newcomers’ cul- 
tural patterns or expectations of too rapid con- 
formity may lead members of the host group to 
feelings of hostility when their expectations are not 
met with quickly. 

Orientation of the host society. The attitude of 
the host society toward the entry of refugees will 
be favorable when a labor shortage exists and the 
newcomers are seen as major manpower supple- 
ments; this has been the case in recent years in 
Canada and Australia. In these cases, economic 
expansion has tended to weaken the traditional ob- 
jections of organized labor to immigration. In the 
United States, on the other hand, the labor unions 
have been instrumental in limiting immigration 
since the 1920s. Another factor inducing a favor- 
able attitude on the part of the host society has 
been the ideological one, as in the case of Israel, 
where refugees have been welcomed uncondition- 
ally in terms of the over-all goal of that society to 
provide a homeland for all Jews. 

With time, the over-all orientation of the host 
society often becomes differentiated with respect to 
various subgroups of refugees. Other factors having 
to do with color and cultural differences among 
subgroups of refugees may lead to patterned hos- 
tility on the part of certain members of the host 
society. Hostile attitudes toward groups already 
present in the host society may be generalized to 
Specific appropriate groups of refugees (Shuval 
1962). 

Visibility of the refugee group. The sheer size 
of the refugee group plays a major role in the 
process of its adjustment. Size must be considered 
in relation to the size of the population of the host 
society or to that segment of the host society into 
which the refugees move. While the largest abso- 
lute number of refugees immigrated to the United 
States between 1946 and 1954 (1,700,000), they 
represented but a small proportion of the total pop- 
ulation of the host country; the 790,000 who im- 
migrated to Israel during the same period more 
than doubled the total population of the country. 
The size of the group is relevant because it affects 
its visibility and identifiability as a social unit. 
When the group is relatively small, its absorption 
can occur with few members of the host society 
being aware of or affected by the process. When it 
is proportionately large, absorption of the refugees 
turns into a major national problem, with Virtually 
all members of the host society aware of and fre- 


quently involved in one way or another in the 
process. 

The social homogeneity of the refugee group also _ 
affects its visibility to members of the host society 
and consequently the rate at which it will success- 
fully lose its group identity. When members of the 
refugee group are heterogeneous with respect to 
their class origins, religious identity, educational 
background, health status, or occupational poten- 
tial, they are able to move more smoothly into the 
appropriate segments of the host society. If, on the 
other hand, they are highly concentrated in one 
such category (for example, lower class, Jews, un- 
skilled workers, or chronically ill), the visibility of 
the group is increased and members of the host 
society continue for much longer to apply the ap- 
propriate label to all members of the group. 

Ecological patterns. Ecological patterns of resi- 
dence play a major role in determining patterns of 
adjustment. The initial tendency of immigrant 
groups—for reasons of in-group solidarity, govern- 
ment policy, or limitation of alternatives—is to 
locate themselves residentially close to members of 
their own group. Such proximity tends to ease the 
process of adjustment for members of the group 
by lending support during the initial period of 
strain. At the same time, it tends to slow down 
acculturation in at least two ways. First, it rein- 
forces traditional patterns of language and culture, 
thus slowing down conformity to norms and values 
of the host society. Furthermore, by maintaining 
group visibility, it focuses the attention of the host 
society on the group and on its nonconformity, 
often arousing hostility on the part of the members 
of the host group. 

In Israel an attempt was made during the early 
years of refugee settlement to mix groups at ran- 
dom, but the many social problems that this gen- 
erated led with time to a planned policy of 
ethnically homogeneous rural settlements. In terms 
of over-all adjustment, the impediment resulting 
from such ethnic isolation is probably overbalanced 
by the more favorable group adjustment and psy- 
chological stability resulting from it. 


Patterns of adjustment 


The initial settlement of refugees often occurs 
in temporary camps. This has occurred, notably in 
Australia and Israel, because of the sudden large 
scale of the immigration and because the host soci- 
ety was typically unprepared, economically or so- 
cially, for the influx. In the United States and 
Canada, initial settlement has more frequently been 
on an individual basis, with assistance rendered 
through governmental or community organizations. 

Camps tend to isolate residents from the general 


stream of social life of the host society because of 
their physical isolation, as well as because of the 
_necessary interaction of residents with other ref- 
ugees, both socially and often in the work situation. 
The temporary nature of such arrangements tends 
to limit residents’ ability to plan ahead or to struc- 
ture their future lives in terms of more permanent 
goals. In this sense, camps in the host country tend 
to perpetuate the kind of normlessness and detach- 
ment that characterize the refugee prior to immi- 
gration. In addition, Borrie (1959) has noted that 
continued residence in a situation in which the 
individual is supplied with his basic necessities, 
while authority remains in the hands of the govern- 
ment, tends to increase the individual's expecta- 
tions that he is entitled to certain rights and 
services. In an attempt to break this pattern of 
dependency, Israel abandoned the policy of com- 
plete support for immigrants during the first years 
of immigration by establishing “ma’abarot,” that is, 
communities in which housing was provided, but 
residents were expected to support themselves. 

During the initial stages of adjustment, refugees 
have been observed to follow two different patterns 
of adjustment: increasing conformity among those 
with a generally positive orientation toward the 
host society, and increasing withdrawal and lack 
of conformity to the norms of the host society by 
those groups who are initially disappointed or frus- 
trated (Shuval 1963, pp. 117-138; Taft & Doczy 
1962, pp. 64-67). Over a longer time span, a 
gradual pattern of conformity to norms of the host 
society appears among most refugees. On the other 
hand, there is reason to believe that certain funda- 
mental aspects of the traditional culture are pecul- 
iarly tenacious; while many changes may occur, the 
ethnic group tends to retain its identity in certain 
spheres for a surprisingly long time (Glazer & 
Moynihan 1963). 

The host society is often interested in focusing 
refugee settlement in rural or nonurban areas. In 
some countries this policy is based on considera- 
tions of economic planning and security. For ref- 
ugees originating in urban communities, the 
over-all adjustment process is often made more 
difficult when the need to adapt to a nonurban 
community is superimposed on the general require- 
ments of adjustment to a new society. Despite this 
policy, there seems to be a voluntary trend on the 
part of refugees to filter back to urban centers. 
Often this internal migration is motivated by the 
need to be near kin or near urban centers of em- 
ployment that are perceived as more favorable. 

It is often technically difficult for the authorities 
of the host society to keep families of refugees 
together at the time of settlement. This has im- 
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posed a particular strain on groups that have tradi- 
tionally lived in extended family systems; but even 
for groups accustomed to a nuclear family pattern 
of living, the strain of adjustment is heightened 
by isolation from familiar primary groups of kin. 
There seems to be reason to believe that detach- 
ment or uprooting from earlier social networks in 
the country of origin increases the need for stable, 
supportive relationships, particularly during the 
early years of adjustment to the new society. Such 
relationships are most effectively provided by fam- 
ily or, failing this, by individuals from the refugee’s 
own country of origin. 

Jupita T. SHUVAL 


[Directly related is the entry Migration. Other rele- 
vant material may be found in MINORITIES.] 
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REGION 


A region is a homogeneous area with physical 
and cultural characteristics distinct from those of 
neighboring areas. As part of a national domain 
a region is sufficiently unified to have a conscious- 
ness of its customs and ideals and thus possesses a 
sense of identity distinct from the rest of the coun- 
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try. The term “regionalism” properly represents the 
regional idea in action as an ideology, as a social 
movement, or as the theoretical basis for regional 
planning; it is also applied to the scientific task 
of delimiting and analyzing regions as entities 
lacking formal boundaries. 

Official status is given to regions in the statistics 
of countries like the United States, where the na- 
tional census groups states and counties in statis- 
tical and economic areas. In the international 
sphere, a region may consist of a group of national 
states possessing a common culture, common po- 
litical interests, and often a formal organization. 
Thus the Scandinavian countries, the Benelux na- 
tions (Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg), 
and, in the Western Hemisphere, the Organization 
of American States (OAS) are true regional group- 
ings (the OAS consists of North and South Ameri- 
can states, with the exception of Canada). 

In tracing the history of territorial integration, 
historians have placed little emphasis on ethnically 
or culturally homogeneous regions, tracing rather 
the cycle of conquest, aggregation, and empire 
building, and its antithesis of sectionalism, revolt, 
self-determination, and movements for national 
independence. In the Hellenistic world and during 
the Pax Romana larger cultural structures ap- 
peared—empires brought together by force. It 
was not until after the interregnum of feudal- 
ism that smaller political structures, in the form 
of modern nations, finally emerged from such 
empires. Regions thus appeared when national 
territories grew to large size, incorporated new do- 
mains, and began to adopt federal forms of gov- 
ernment. In a highly centralized country like 
France, the origins of regionalism can be traced 
back to differences between historic provinces; it 
also represents a movement toward decentraliza- 
tion (Hintze 1934), In modern Italy and Germany 
unification laid the basis for regionalism—a trend 
accented by the increasing importance of eco- 
nomic differentials. Russia as the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics faces most of the problems 
of ethnic, economic, and sectional differences, In 
Great Britain regionalism verges on localism, for 
it goes beyond the traditional differences between 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, extending 
to the imponderable distinguishing characteristics 
of such subregions as Wessex, Sussex, and York- 
ema have been best portrayed in literature, 

extreme form, regionalism may result in 
separatism. Regions involved in such conflict are 
commonly referred to as “sections”; and section- 
alism may culminate in self-determination, seces- 
sion, and independent nationalism, as it did for 


the Irish Free State. If the movement is crushed, 

“the section may again assume the status of a con- 
stituent region, as did the South after the Ameri- 
can Civil War. 

As concepts utilized in social science, region 
and regionalism appear at some midpoint between 
the community and the nation. Whereas formal 
boundaries delimit the jurisdiction of political 
units, if basic regions are to be delimited, social 
scientists must concern themselves with social re- 
alities—demographic and economic. Regionaliza- 
tion is thus a heuristic device undertaken to 
advance analysis, planning, and administration; 
it is a common thread that runs through studies 
of regionalism by diverse disciplines. Regions can 
thus be regarded as building blocks making up the 
structure of the larger sociocultural area. The term 
“subregion” is usually applied to the next unit in 
descending order, but analysts also use such 
terms as tract, precinct, center, zone, district, and 
province. 

Region and regionalism are topics common to 
all the social sciences, and contributions to theory 
and method in this area have come from both 
the physical and the social sciences, including bi- 
ology. Certain evolutionary biologists, for example, 
hold views at variance with most psychologists 
about the man-land relationship. Any exegesis of 
regionalism is likely to prove a gloss on Aristotle’s 
dictum that man is a political animal. To this is 
added the corollary that man is by nature a terri- 
torial animal. To agree, however, that all behavior 
patterns observed in man’s political and societal 
structure are potential in human nature has not 
proved sufficient to satisfy the more ardent social 
Darwinists. The association of fighting and rage 
responses of insects, rodents, birds, and mammals 
(especially the higher apes) with the defense of 
territory against invaders of the same species has 
been demonstrated in a series of biological studies. 
Man, by species, evolution, and survival, it is con- 
tended, has fixed and retained these drives. In the 
present revival of conflict theory, a work such as 
Robert Ardrey’s The Territorial Imperative (1966) 
represents a return to the instinct hypothesis—in 
this instance, a supposed compulsion to hold and 
defend territory. Citing recent biological studies, 
Ardrey bases his theory of the “territorial impera- 
tive” on the hypothesis that lower species have an 
instinct to defend definite and precise boundaries. 
He then extends this hypothesis to explain the 
foundation of the national state, patriotism, and 
the universal prevalence of war. Few psychologists 
or social scientists now welcome a return to the 
instinct hypothesis as an explanation equally ap- 


plicable to the varied phenomena associated with 
localism, feudalism, nationalism, sectionalism, re- 
gionalism, and community spirit. To many the 
jump from animal instinct to human social organ- 
ization is made by ignoring much of the work done 
by students of social structure. 

Thus the areal approach to the analysis of so- 
ciety poses a stark reality underlying many of the 
interpretations made by social scientists. Accord- 
ing to economic analysis, the primitive “sustenta- 
tion area,” anchored to the soil and water complex, 
set boundaries to social interaction and thus both 
aided in developing social types and, by forcing 
inbreeding, developed physical types among the 
inhabitants. In modern society, power, adminis- 
tration, social consensus, and policy determination 
appear inseparably linked to areas. Moreover, in 
the localization of resources, industry, and finance, 
and in the tie-in of lines of transportation to eco- 
nomic centers, the economic order parallels the 
political at all levels—from the international level 
to that of the component elements of states and 
provinces. If territorial groups did not exist, po- 
litical organization would have to call them into 
being in order to function. The sociologist develops 
his specialty around social groups; these groups 
converge and are organized around interests—lo- 
cality being a major interest. Society itself is seen 
as a group of groups. The territorial basis de- 
velops as a major social interest at any group level, 
and below the national level this interest can be 
seen as focusing on the section or the region. As 
other interests, such as those of social class or 
occupational group, gain importance, the regional 
interest may recede. 

Contributions of the geographers. Geographers 
provided the initial impetus to regional studies. 
Rigorous and precise analyses of areas are to be 
found in the works of physical geographers, who 
are devoted to the integration of the findings of 
such specialties as climatology, physiography, soil 
science, and ecology. Geography set the mode of 
analysis early for differentiating world regions, as 
exemplified by the work of the French human ge- 
ographers Paul Vidal de la Blache (1922) and 
Jean Brunhes. The point of view of the new cul- 
tural geography was well stated by Vidal de la 
Blache in 1903: 


A region is a reservoir of energy whose origin lies in 
nature but whose development depends upon man. It 
is man, who, by molding the land to his own purposes, 
brings out its individuality. He establishes a connection 
between its separate features. He substitutes for the 
incoherent effect of local circumstances a systematic 
concourse of forces. It is thus that a region defines 
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and differentiates itself and becomes as it were a medal 
struck off in the effigy of a people. (Lavisse 1903, 
p. 8) 

It was natural that geography, with its em- 
phasis on the analysis of land forms, should have 
proceeded from the natural to the cultural land- 
scape. Dynamic assessment of the interaction of 
life forms and their habitats was first applied to 
biotic areas of indigenous plant and animal life 
and later to human-use regions seen as basically 
economic [see EcoLocy, article on HUMAN ECOL- 
ocy.] Areal analysis was thus held by some to be 
a function of the new ecology—plant, animal, and 
human. The full turn was made when culture and 
technology were given rein in the modern power 
complex, and, following G. P. Marsh, the regional 
phenomenon was viewed in terms of man’s role 
in changing the face of the earth (International 
Symposium . . . 1956). 


Regional studies 

Like the concept of space in philosophy, region 
as an idea general to all the social sciences has 
suffered from vagueness and thus from a too easy 
identification with any and all territorial units. 
The regional concept will contribute to the social 
sciences only if greater precision is introduced in 
its use. Recognizing this need, the Committee on 
Regionalism of the Association of American Ge- 
ographers has distinguished between two types of 
regions—uniform and nodal. Uniform regions are 
homogeneous throughout, whereas nodal regions 
are homogeneous only with respect to internal 
structure or organization. The structure of the 
nodal region has a focal area, and the surrounding 
areas are tied to it by lines of circulation—com- 
munication and transportation (Whittlesey 1954, 
pp. 36-37). Uniform areas prevail when the physi- 
cal environment is the important factor and agri- 
culture is the prevailing mode of economy. Nodal 
regions appear with increased technology and the 
growth of large-scale transportation, wholesale 
distribution, finance, and manufacturing; in such 
regions metropolises perform the central work of 
the economy. An analysis of homogeneous regions 
and focal center areas, using the 67 metropolitan 
regions of the United States, showed almost no 
agreement between the boundaries of the two 
types of regions (Bogue 1957). Nevertheless, it 
seems clear from the same study that the uni- 
form region and the nodal region concepts present 
equally valid and important ways of viewing the 
structure and processes prevailing in an inhabited 
territory. 

The next problem in need of analysis concerns 
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the interrelations between these regional units. 
According to one viewpoint, the structure of na- 
tional societies has developed as a complex of 
metropolitan regions, each consisting of its own 
constellation of communities. This view has been 
variously supported by, for example, N. S. B. Gras, 
an economic historian; Robert L. Dickerson, the 
British geographer; and R. D. McKenzie and 
Donald Bogue, American sociologists. As metro- 
politan areas expand, they may eventually form a 
continuous urban-strip region. This type of region 
—called the “megalopolis’—has been analyzed by 
Gottmann (1961) in his study of the 43 contiguous 
metropolitan areas stretching from Boston, Massa- 
chusetts to Washington, D.C. Such an area makes 
new problems for the regional analyst. For ex- 
ample, the intense competition of closely placed 
centers points to the lack of regional unity. More- 
over, it is difficult to assign hinterlands to these 
metropolises, when they are viewed as nodal re- 
gions, Because of the high population density of 
the megalopolis, its components stand in need of 
regional-urban planning of a type as yet unde- 
veloped. 

Von Thiinen’s work on the isolated state (1826— 
1863) put location and spatial analysis in the 
forefront of accepted economic theory. Walter 
Christaller (1933) developed central place theory, 
a type of analysis which, strangely enough, had 
been undertaken by Charles Galpin in his work 
(1915) on rural communities in Walworth County, 
Wisconsin. The “place-work-folk” formulation of 
Le Play and the “valley section” of Victor Branford 
and Patrick Geddes brought social organization 
and advanced planning into the analysis of re- 
gional relationships. Culture area studies, carried 
forward under the leadership of Clark Wissler, 
utilized the location of physical and social traits 
to reconstruct regional cultures and their diffu- 
sion. Wissler’s (1926) work on North American 
Indians was supplemented by Melville Herskovits’ 
(Bascom & Herskovits 1959) culture area analysis 
of indigenous Africa. Regional studies, cultural in 
the best tradition, are also found in the work of 
the American geographer Carl 0. Sauer and in 
Isaiah Bowman’s (1931) analysis of “pioneer 
belts,” 

It should be pointed out that the logic of re- 
gional study contravenes that of orthodox science: 
Western science has been developed by specializa- 
tion along lines of problem complexes or by ab- 
Straction and isolation of certain significant and 
meaningful ‘aspects’ of the chaotic reality. The 
social Sciences are no exception to this principle. 
... The aim is always the establishment of gen- 


eral principles, not the description of a single con- 
crete society’ (Heberle 1943, pp. 281-282). In 
regional analysis, phenomena are studied and re- 
lated simply because they converge within a given 
area to affect the economy and culture of the par- 
ticular societies. The regional survey, however, pro- 
ceeds beyond a catalogue of traits into the analysis 
of an interacting system. Since causation cannot 
always be made explicit, such surveys often re- 
main more descriptive than systematic—a fact 
which does not deny their usefulness. 

Regional studies can be placed along an ascend- 
ing scale of complexity, depending on the level of 
integration of variables. First, regions may be de- 
limited on the basis of one variable: for example, 
the laying out of market areas and areas of whole- 
sale distribution, Second, regions may be delimited 
on the basis of a complex of related variables, thus 
coming closer to cultural—areal reality. At the third 
level is the complex regional study that is devel- 
oped in historical depth; it is calculated to show the 
functional unity of cultural, economic, and social 
traits of the region, as in W. P. Webb's The Great 
Plains (1931). Finally, interregional comparison 
furnishes an areal-cultural frame of reference for 
developing general theory about man, culture, or 
economy. [See CULTURE AREA.] 

Regionalism in the United States. In the United 
States, regional studies have flourished under vari- 
ous auspices: regional science, area studies, 
American studies, literary regionalism, studies of 
administrative and planning regions, history, and 
sociology. Despite the fact that New England's 
regional economy and culture was an early de- 
velopment, it was not studied as a region, nor was 
New York, as long as both were accepted as the 
expression of the national pattern, When New 
England lost its hegemony, Seymour Harris wrote 
The Economics of New England. When the re- 
gional approach first appeared, it emanated from 
the West and the South, led in academic circles 
by Frederick Turner (1925) and Howard W. Odum 
(1909-1954; 1936). 

Turner, a distinguished historian of the West, 
developed doctrines of the frontier, the section, 
and sectionalism, all of which undercut the con- 
tinuity of the European cultural tradition in 
America, particularly the European concept of 
“undivided nationalism.” As the frontier matured, 
it became a distinct section, admitted to the Union 
but bent upon the pursuit of its own political and 
€conomic interests. Keenly aware of such develop- 
ing differences, Turner viewed the United States 
as a sectional amalgam, something like a concert 
of European nations united in conflict, compro- 


mise, and adjustment. States rights, he held, func- 
tioned as the constitutional shield for sectional 
demands. 

Odum was a sociologist whose work was devoted 
to the problems of the South, including its lack 
of development and its strong sectionalism. As 
an alternative to sectionalism, he proposed a re- 
gionalism that would give precedence to national 
values. Odum thus advocated regional—national 
planning that would enable all areas to participate 
and benefit equally from the nation’s resources, its 
capital wealth, and its social and political organ- 
ization. He believed that the development of re- 
gional—national integration was necessary to the 
nation’s survival. 

Critics have pointed out certain limitations in 
regionalism, and it is true that, at its most super- 
ficial level, it approaches the method of the cata- 
loguer. For example, the early geographers sought 
only to determine and list the geographic relation- 
ships and influences existing in the region; the 
criterion of a successful report was the number 
of traits catalogued. Moreover, the abandonment of 
the doctrine of determinism appeared to rule out 
the search for causation, and thus the cultural 
region and the physical region appeared juxta- 
posed but unrelated. In the early 1900s, economic 
and social differentials gave impetus to studies of 
regional equilibrium and integration, but as de- 
velopment furthered the trend toward economic 
equality, the obliteration of rural-urban differ- 
ences, and the diffusion of a uniform culture, the 
basis for both regional analysis and regional ide- 
ology, appeared to diminish. Today, however, the 
problems of the newly independent, underdevel- 
oped countries accent, as never before, the basic 
differentials in the status of world regions. The 
emerging problems inherent in international strati- 
fication highlight pressing dilemmas in population 
policy and regional-national planning (Lagos 
Matus 1963). Unfortunately, however, these prob- 
lems are now concealed in the ideological conflict 
between communism and the Western world. 
During the era of expanding colonial empires, 
European scientists made excellent cultural and 
regional surveys of colonial areas preliminary to 
planning and development. Few such surveys are 
being made today; instead, reliance is placed on 
political dogmas. Thus supersensitive ex-colonials 
often expend aid funds to no appreciable economic 
advantage. The first of the new nations to return 
to the pragmatism of the older regionalism may 
Prove the first to break out of this ideological 
impasse. 

RUPERT B. VANCE 
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[Directly related are the entries CENTRAL PLACE; EN- 
VIRONMENTALISM; REGIONAL SCIENCE; RURAL SO- 
CIETY; SOCIAL DARWINISM. Other relevant material 
may be found in Bureaucracy; Crry, article on 
THE MODERN CITY; GEOGRAPHY; PLANNING, SOCIAL, 
article on REGIONAL AND URBAN PLANNING; TRANS- 
PORTATION, article on SOCIAL ASPECTS; and in the 
biographies of Bowman; GEDDES; Gras; LE PLAY; 
MARSH; ODUM; SAUER; THUNEN; TROTTER; TURNER; 
VIDAL DE LA BLACHE; WISSLER.] 
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REGIONAL SCIENCE 


Regional science, a new interdisciplinary field 
within the social sciences, focuses on the loca- 
tional dimension of human activities in the context 
of their institutional structure and function and on 
the significance of this dimension“in the under- 
standing of social behavior and forms. The loca- 
tional dimension identifies the spatial relations of 
people to their activities and also to the natural and 
man-transformed physical environment. Regional 
science relies heavily on mathematical models to 
frame its theories and draws on the theories and 
findings of other social sciences, particularly loca- 
tion theory (Alonso 1964; Isard 1956a, chapter 2). 
[See SPATIAL ECONOMICs, article on THE GENERAL 
EQUILIBRIUM APPROACH. ] 

The word “regional” implies the systematic ap- 
proach to space in the sense of the human habitat. 
“Science” expresses the intention to apply rigorous 
techniques of investigation and to develop theo- 
retical structures and concepts of general applica- 
bility. And “regional science” is meant to connote 
a field that transcends the bounds of any one social 
science discipline: it is related to regional eco- 
nomics, ecology, theoretical geography, regionalism 
in the sense of the political scientist, and parts of 
other social sciences, but differs from these fields 
in that it takes a more general approach to the role 
of space in social phenomena. Regional science 
also has a close affinity to a number of applied 
fields keyed to problems of adaptation to, or manip- 
ulation of, phenomena in space. Among these 
fields are city and regional planning, transporta- 
tion, public administration, agronomy, and indus- 
trial engineering. 

This article first discusses the formal structure 


of regional science, including the types of analytic 
propositions and conceptual primitives that char- 
acterize its studies. We then turn to the research 
areas that have been most successfully explored 
and report on some of the major findings; we 
thereby illustrate the substantive content and the 
bounds of the field. Third, we comment on the re- 
lation of regional science to neighboring disci- 
plines; and finally we touch on the educational 
programs in regional science and the state of the 
profession. We restrict this review to work in the 
United States; parallel activity is under way in 
Europe, in Japan, and, to a lesser degree, in India, 
Pakistan, Latin America, and elsewhere. 


Formal framework 


Like other social sciences, regional science has 
three facets, which, in any one study, may emerge. 
Phenomena in space and choices related to such 
phenomena are presented and analyzed from each 
of three viewpoints: the normative, the descriptive, 
and the deductive. Thus, the distribution of urban 
places in a region, such as a nation or a part of a 
nation, can be approached normatively, as in the 
evaluation of conditions in many developing na- 
tions with high concentrations of population in 
metropolitan capitals (e.g., Harris 1959 and ref- 
erences cited therein); descriptively (or behavior- 
istically), as in the analysis of existing distribu- 
tions of hierarchies or rankings of urban centers 
(e.g., Zipf 1949, chapters 9 and 10); and deduc- 
tively, as in the development of a theory of regional 
urban structure from propositions regarding per- 
sonal demand functions, distances between con- 
sumers, economies of scale, and transport rates 
(e.g., Isard 1956a, chapter 11). 

The regional scientist studies three major classes 
of decision makers: individuals (or households), 
entrepreneurs (businessmen or firms), and public 
bodies (such as city governments and regional 
planning organizations). These classes are of inter- 
est for two distinct reasons. First, each makes lo- 
cational choices. Second, each responds to its en- 
vironment, among other ways, by analyzing and 
anticipating the locational behavior and choices of 
the various elements of its environment. Thus, the 
regional scientist is concerned with developing ap- 
propriate techniques for studying locational choices 
as well as the consequences of such choices (for 
example, the resulting patterns of urban settle- 
ments), 

The substance of the decisions represents yet 
another facet of the regional scientist's interest. 
He seeks to include in his analysis diverse eco- 
nomic, social, political, and other variables and 
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constraints as these are formulated in a spatial 
context (Isard & Isard 1965; Isard & Tung 1964). 
The decisions that are at the center of regional 
science analysis are those which establish the lo- 
cations of various classes of activities in the en- 
vironment. These decisions determine the scale of 
each class of activity at a given point in space and 
the nature, magnitude, and direction of flow of 
people, goods, funds, messages, and so forth be- 
tween various loci of activity. The basic task, then, 
of regional science analysis is the identification of 
(a) location, (b) activity magnitude at the loca- 
tion, and (c) flow between locations. Regional sci- 
ence sees these as part of an interrelated system. 
Different locations involve the substitution of, for 
example, transportation charges for other factor 
costs. Different locations may also involve changes 
in the scale of operation as, for instance, market 
areas change. Furthermore, any change in location 
or scale at a given point has a concomitant effect 
on the flows emanating from and coming to the 
point. In short, regional science location analyses 
focus on questions of substitution of various cate- 
gories of costs and revenues. The fundamental re- 
search problems are the determination of actual 
changes in accounts as spatial shifts occur, the 
identification of optimum location patterns under 
particular sets of welfare assumptions, and the 
identification of equilibrium conditions under postu- 
lated socioeconomic environments (Isard 1956a, 
chapters 4-10). 

Spatial structure. The unique quality of regional 
science is not only its concern with the location 
decision and the individual decision maker within 
an environment but also its concern with the loca- 
tion itself and the locational framework. The loca- 
tional framework, as a space, and locations, as 
points within the space, remain concepts that are 
analytic primitives. Points define locations in a 
bounded space; this space is the set of possible 
locations; and specification of points in the space 
establishes distances between points. But distances 
can be expressed in many ways. The distances of 
interest may be expressed in terms of physical 
units (e.g., miles), in terms of travel time, in terms 
of travel cost, or in terms of any of a variety of 
sociological attenuations. These distances can, to 
some extent, be translated into each other. Devel- 
opment of a satisfactory aggregative weighted dis- 
tance measure awaits further progress of the field, 
yet it is clearly a requisite for a valid regional 
science (Dacey 1963; Deutsch & Isard 1961; Olsson 
1965; Webber 1964). 

Regionalization. Total space is not undiffer- 
entiated or homogeneous; neither are patterns of 
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activity spatially chaotic. Regionalization is the 
task of dividing the total set of points into relevant 
locationally defined subsets. In order to divide an 
area into regions, the analyst is faced with four 
tasks. He must identify the population, or what 
might be labeled the “constituent set,” which is the 
set of points, lines, or areas (or the phenomena 
these represent) that are to be disaggregated. Sec- 
ond, the analyst must position these in the set of 
locations in space. Third, having a problem or a 
hypothesis in mind, he must establish one or more 
scales that “measure” a member of the population 
in terms of relevant attributes. Thus, the popula- 
tion is specified in terms of location and in terms 
of characteristics. Finally, cutoff points must be 
chosen along the attribute scales; this procedure 
places the member of a constituent set in one cate- 
gory or another, each category corresponding to a 
partitioning of the location set (Teitz 1962; 1964). 
The result is a pattern of regionalization; but be- 
cause of the choices made at each of the four 
stages, an infinity of regionalization systems can 
be generated for any one constituent set. Little 
appears to be gained from the quest for an ideal 
set of regions; rather, each task or problem has 
associated with it a given set of regions in a system 
of regions (Isard 1956b). 

A system of regions can be described in terms 
of several properties. First, is the system exhaus- 
tive? Second, is it disjoint? These two properties 
establish whether a given location is defined in 
terms of the region system and, if so, whether it is 
uniquely defined. Third, are the locations assigned 
to regions contiguous? Fourth, what is the principle 
of internal organization within a region? Thus, a 
disjoint regionalization is found in the designation 
of the Standard Statistical Metropolitan Areas 
(which are not exhaustive, however, with respect 
to the total territory of the United States). Cover- 
age by radio stations is exhaustive ( though clearly 
not disjoint). The counties within a state are both 
disjoint and exhaustive. Each of the states is made 
up of contiguous subregions, while the system of 
States, or the United States, is not, because of 
Alaska and Hawaii (Bunge 1962; Teitz 1964; 
Tobler 1963; Whittlesey 1954), 

There are at least two basic systems of internal 
regional organization. One system of defining a 
region is by partitioning the population into spa- 
tially designated subsets that are internally homo- 
geneous and externally heterogeneous. This gives 
rise to the identification of uniform regions, Ex- 
amples of this approach are the basic soil and 
climate regions of the United States and the land- 
use mappings of urban areas. Each delineated area 


has common internal characteristics that distin- 
guish it from other areas. It should be added that 
the presumption is that socioeconomic variables 
of some consequence reflect this regional designa- 
tion and partition. Further, such a region is an 
area where policies may be uniformly applied—a 
matter of considerable administrative interest. An 
alternative system of regionalization stresses in- 
ternal cohesion or connection. This approach gives 
rise to the nodal-tributary region. It has been sug- 
gested that any one of numerous linkages or flows 
between populations specified by their location may 
be the basis for such a region. 

The second regionalization principle is, perhaps, 
most clearly exemplified by the notion of a market 
area with characteristic flows to and from a central 
place. The set of consumers is spatially partitioned 
by the location of their suppliers. A set of cores 
and associated tributary areas results. The region is 
held together by the ties of interchange between 
purchaser and seller, and the regional boundary is 
the break point between the trading areas. At the 
same time, the set of nodal-tributary regions can 
form the framework for an administrative hier- 
archy. Here, too, there enters an element of homo- 
geneity in the set of flow links that portray trade 
relationships (Berry & Garrison 1958; Berry & Pred 
1961; Friedmann 1956; Garnsey 1956; Nystuen & 
Dacey 1961). [See CENTRAL PLACE.] 

Social physics. Regionalization is not the only 
approach to the problem of classification of phe- 
nomena over space. One alternative has been the 
development of descriptive models that are ana- 
logues of the Newtonian physics of masses. Thus, 
it is possible to describe a distribution in terms of 
potential of the particular mass (e.g., in terms of 
people or of income earned). Such a potential 
measure represents the total influence at each 
point in space of all mass components, as the in- 
fluence is attenuated by distance. The values of 
the potentials at each location indicate each loca- 
tion’s proximity to other locations. This information 
is usually presented in map form, The usefulness 
of potential measures is that a number of socio- 
economic variables have been found to correlate 
with the level of potential. An analytically related 
index of spatial structure is the population energy: 
the expected degree of spatial interaction between 
the masses at a pair of points is inversely propor- 
tional to the distance and directly proportional to 
the product of the population or other relevant 
masses at those locations. Again, certain flows have 
been found to behave according to this relationship. 
Socioeconomic analogues to force and gradient 
have also been developed. This social physics for- 


mulation is highly suggestive; however, it remains 
mainly a descriptive and predictive tool. The meas- 
ures and relationships it emphasizes are too aggre- 
gative to reflect the individual elements (Isard et al. 
1960, chapter 11). 

Spatial statistics. In addition to efforts directed 
to construction of macrogeographic measures of 
spatial structure, there have recently been suc- 
cesses in development of a formal spatial statistics. 
This work has concentrated on formulating meas- 
ures of centrality, dispersion, and correlation over 
space analogous to those in traditional statistics. 
Corresponding to the mean, median, mode, and 
geomeiric mean there are spatial central measures. 
Formulas for standard distance deviations have 
also been derived. These measures have been cal- 
culated for a number of points in time to show 
spatial shift of the population (Dacey & Tung 
1962; Neft 1965; Warntz & Neft 1960), Order 
statistics represents a further development in the 
analysis of spatial patterns. Both quadrant and 
nearest neighbor techniques have been applied. The 
use of these techniques has made possible tests for 
nonrandomness that provide the analyst with a 
test for similarity between patterns (Dacey 1963). 
[See GEOGRAPHY, article on STATISTICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. | 

Normative aspects. The process of regionaliza- 
tion and the analysis of patterns of social phe- 
nomena have a purpose beyond construction of 
deductive models or precise description. A central 
purpose of regional science is to identify and ana- 
lyze the problems of regions and to suggest solu- 
tions. Many of the regional science techniques have 
been adapted and developed for the purpose of 
making and implementing normative decisions by, 
for example, regional and metropolitan planning 
bodies. 

The regional scientist characteristically attacks 
a region’s problems with a comprehensive or sys- 
tems approach, which leads him to an interdisci- 
plinary view of the individual, entrepreneur, and 
public body. Traditional economic reasoning and 
economic costing can neither adequately explain 
nor optimally guide location decisions. Considerable 
thought has gone into modeling decisions within 
a framework in which entrepreneurial profit or in- 
dividual utility maximization plays a less domi- 
nant role than in classical economics. Specifically, 
social profit, public welfare, and noneconomic 
considerations tend to play a major role in model 
formulation. 

The systems approach also emphasizes social 
and economic interdependences in which the be- 
havior of one actor is seen to affect all other 
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actors in the region and in which each actor has a 
characteristic and known relationship with others 
inside and outside the region. The concept of inter- 
dependence stresses not only the economic inter- 
relations of men, firms, and organizations over 
space, but also their social and political interac- 
tions. Inquiry into these interdependences over 
space has proceeded at the highly abstract level of 
general equilibrium models as well as at the more 
operational levels of interregional input-output 
analyses and systems of interregional social ac- 
counts. Such operational models not only describe 
the structure of a system of regions but are par- 
ticularly well suited to test and assess impacts of 
alternative public decisions and plans (Isard 
et al. 1960). 


Research techniques and findings 


In discussing the major research in regional sci- 
ence, we shall emphasize operational techniques, 
particularly those which allocate scarce resources, 
given available technology, to the production of 
wealth for individuals and organizations motivated 
primarily by the wish to maximize utility or profit. 
These techniques can also be applied by public 
bodies concerned with social welfare, present and 
future. The range of techniques may be suggested 
by reference once more to the three classes of 
actors or decision makers: entrepreneurs, indi- 
viduals, and governments. 

Entrepreneurs. In accord with traditional eco- 
nomics, the entrepreneur is often seen as a de- 
cision maker who wants to maximize revenue less 
costs, where elements of both revenue and cost 
vary over space [see FIRM, THEORY OF THE], These 
calculations are, it is assumed, made for a known 
and fixed time period over which conditions do not 
change. The entrepreneur possesses complete in- 
formation, and, in the formal model of the loca- 
tion decisions, he knows how to use it. The lo- 
cation decision essentially involves a calculated 
substitution among transportation and other factor 
costs (Hoover 1948, chapter 3; Isard 1956a, pp. 
222-235). 

For example, one may wish to predict the de- 
cision of an entrepreneur selecting a location for 
a new manufacturing plant. For this prediction, 
comparative cost analysis may be employed, on the 
assumption that this analysis is a reasonable rep- 
resentation of the entrepreneur's decision process. 
The comparative cost approach consists of listing 
the locationally variable costs in serving a given 
market from a number of possible production sites 
and then picking the minimum cost point. A rela- 
tively simple extension of this model allows for 
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variation in revenues as alternative production sites 
under consideration tap different markets. A fur- 
ther extension allows for the effects of finished 
product transport costs on the effective demand of 
consumers. The iron and steel, aluminum, shoe 
and leather, and synthetic fiber industries are 
among those whose locational structure has been 
studied intensively in this manner. A review of the 
comparative cost technique will be found in Isard 
et al. (1960), which includes an extensive bibli- 
ography of pre-1960 studies. 

The costs of operation of any given activity may 
be closely tied to the scale and costs of operation 
of other spatially and technically related activities. 
Recognition of the significance of external econo- 
mies due to spatial juxtaposition has led to the 
development of the industrial complex technique. 
Plausible complexes of industrial units are ex- 
amined, using input-output analysis and the sub- 
stitution principles of comparative cost analysis 
[see INPUT-OUTPUT ANALYSIS). A study of pro- 
posed oil-refining, petrochemical-fertilizer, syn- 
thetic-fiber complexes for the industrial develop- 
ment of Puerto Rico represents one example. 
Results of such research include identification of 
activity levels and locations optimal for the set of 
complexes studied. Industrial complex analysis can 
be used both to predict behavior of firms and to 
suggest policies to encourage industrial develop- 
ment. (For a discussion of this approach, together 
with a case study, see Isard, Schooler, & Vie- 
torisz 1959.) 

Linear programming is one step beyond com- 
parative cost and industrial complex analyses, 
which are restricted in the sense that they require 
preselection of output and shipment alternatives, 
which may well precondition results obtained, 
Linear programming, on the other hand, treats 
both the outputs at each location and shipments 
between locations as variables to be determined 
[see PRoGRAMMING]. The classical transportation 
model of linear Programming has had numerous 
applications. Further developments in linear pro- 
gramming allow determination of optimal produc- 
tion and shipment patterns for multilocation and 
multistage firms. Finally, more general models of 
whole industries emphasizing the use of location- 
ally specified resources, including land itself, have 
been made operational. One interesting output of 
such studies is the generation of a set of location 
rents consistent with the optimal pattern of pro- 
duction shipments. These location rents provide a 
link between the linear programming models and 
classical location theory. Applications of the linear 
programming approach include Heady and Egbert 


(1962), Henderson (1957; 1958), Manne (1958), 
Marschak (1958), Miller (1963), Stevens (1961), 
and Vietorisz (1956). 

The optimizing models that have just been de- 
scribed do not correctly depict the decision proc- 
esses of entrepreneurs. The entrepreneur operates 
under constraints of imperfect knowledge; he also 
reacts to a host of noneconomic pressures and in- 
centives. His calculus clearly extends to include 
elements of cost and revenue that the above formal 
models ignore; indeed, certain personal and insti- 
tutional factors would appear to dominate in many 
location decisions. The divergence between optimal 
and actual behavior may also in part be explained 
by a secular trend toward homogeneity of locations 
in the United States and diminution of measurable 
differentials among locations. An increasing num- 
ber of industries can be labeled “footloose,” and 
decisions about their location are made in response 
to institutional and other factors rather than strictly 
economic considerations. Economically nonoptimal 
behavior is not as severely penalized. Studies by 
McLaughlin and Robock (1949), Hoover and Ver- 
non (1959), Perloff and his colleagues (1960), 
and Fuchs (1962) analyze the noneconomic fac- 
tors influencing locational decisions. 

Individuals. Studies of household location de- 
cisions have focused on aggregates of individuals 
rather than on the location decisions of individuals. 
In contrast with the framework for studying entre- 
preneurial spatial decisions, where the unit of anal- 
ysis is the individual firm, household behavior 
studies have been largely unable to identify any 
measurable criterion for optimal behavior or, for 
that matter, to explain manifested behavior at the 
level of the single household. One possible justifica- 
tion for dealing with individuals en masse is that 
individual behavior is assumed to be unpredictable 
in much the same way as the behavior of individ- 
ual molecules. This assumption has led to develop- 
ment of the above-mentioned gravity and potential 
models of social physics and also to research studies 
of commuters, migrants, home purchasers, and 
shoppers. Such studies have typically analyzed be- 
havior as a function of three factors: (1) distance, 
(2) socioeconomic characteristics of nodes, and 
(3) socioeconomic characteristics of the landscape 
between nodes. Thus, there has been a wide variety 
of studies verifying the hypothesis that interaction 
between a node and its tributary region (or be- 
tween two nodes) decays with increasing distance. 
Further, the effective or perceived distance has 
been found to differ from physical distance, money- 
cost distance, and time distance because of the 
existence of intervening places, information flow 


patterns, and institutional effects. (See, for exam- 
ple, Carrothers 1956; Marble & Nystuen 1963; 
Stouffer 1960; Warntz 1959; and Wingo 1961.) 

The deductive models of mass behavior have 
either implicitly or explicitly been based on the 
assumption that interaction decreases with dis- 
tance and increases with the number of opportuni- 
ties. This, however, has led to two classes of similar 
models: first, those in which the physical analogy 
has been stressed, and, second, those in which the 
empirical utility of the models has been emphasized. 

Certain normative approaches to mass behavior 
have been developed. Despite our previous state- 
ment that models of human behavior over space 
have been almost entirely oriented to mass prob- 
abilistic behavior, some attempts can be noted that 
ascribe optimizing behavior to the individual. A 
classic example is the so-called “traveling salesman” 
problem, in which the individual wishes to pick 
the shortest route that passes through each of a 
set of specific nodes (Dacey 1960). An example of 
the attempt to simulate household location deci- 
sions within an urban area has been developed in 
connection with a large-scale transportation study: 
each household is perceived to attempt to maximize 
its location advantage while competing with all 
other households for the available residential space 
(Herbert & Stevens 1960). This model is related to 
an abstract model in which households attempt to 
maximize their utility in the competition for urban 
space while landowners attempt to maximize re- 
turns from the land (Alonso 1960). 

Governments. One of the characteristic prob- 
lems faced by a government unit (say a city gov- 
ernment, a planning organization for a metropoli- 
tan region, or a national development agency) is 
the anticipation, assessment, and adaptation to 
change brought on by major exogenous or outside 
impacts, for example, a reduction in military ex- 
penditures or an increase in population. Regional 
science techniques, particularly those based on re- 
cent developments in applied economics, are well 
suited to these tasks; application of the techniques 
by planning bodies is discussed at the theoretical 
level by Mitchell (1961), Davidoff and Reiner 
(1962), and Isard and Reiner (1962). 

Such problems are best analyzed within a frame- 
work, or model, that relates the system's (e.g., 
nation’s) demographic and economic variables to 
the regional demographic and economic variables 
of interest. The framework emphasizes the inter- 
dependence of the regions, and in practice it is 
constructed by synthesizing studies of various as- 
pects of the system. Isard and his colleagues (1960, 
chapter 12) present in some detail various “chan- 
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nels of synthesis” and assess their operational 
significance. 

The central feature of a typical framework is an 
interregional input-output matrix, which generates 
employment, population, migration, output, etc., 
by region when fed information specifying, by 
region, the final demands for each output. The 
basic findings of comparative cost and industrial 
complex studies can be incorporated into the frame- 
work by removing from the input-output matrix 
those industries or parts of industries whose loca- 
tion patterns are most meaningfully analyzed by 
use of these techniques. The results of these studies 
indicate specifically how certain industries and 
parts of industries are to be treated in specifying 
the final demands. 

But comparative cost and industrial complex 
analyses require a set of basic assumptions for the 
system regarding, for example, birth rates, death 
rates, net immigration, technology, and tastes. 
From these assumptions, population, labor force, 
and average productivity of the system are pro- 
jected for the key future year or years, and the 
social accounts (gross system product and gross 
system income) are then estimated. The social 
accounts are expressed in terms of levels of major 
aggregates, such as government expenditures and 
capital formation. System outputs by industrial sec- 
tor are derived via input-output or other techniques. 
Initial regional markets are then established on the 
basis of current data and with the aid of relative 
growth charts, trend analysis, consumption expend- 
iture studies, and ratios such as the coefficient of 
localization and location quotient (ibid., chapter 7). 
The final demands by region are then fed into the 
fused comparative cost-industrial complex—inter- 
regional input-output framework to obtain the 
values of the regional variables. However, because 
of discrepancies, especially between estimates of 
initial regional markets and the set of regional 
markets consistent with the results of the compu- 
tation, it may be necessary to re-estimate initial 
regional markets and rerun the framework. The 
rerun process is continued until results are ob- 
tained that are in harmony with the regional mar- 
ket assumptions underlying the results and with 
resource scarcities and community attitudes, 

In practice, studies involving the synthesis of 
several regional science studies are often restricted. 
Some pertain to a single region rather than to a 
system of regions; some involve fewer techniques 
and yield less disaggregated results. On the other 
hand, recent developments in general social, politi- 
cal, and economic equilibrium analysis for a set of 
regions, and in cooperative procedures for a set 
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of regions, point to the possibility of still more 
extensive and comprehensive channels. Such sys- 
tems are premised on a market containing social 
and political commodities as well as economic 
goods. Individuals function in a multiplicity of both 
active and passive roles; organizations engage in 
the production of economic and noneconomic goods, 
being motivated to maximize effective profits. Gov- 
ernment units engage in production and distribu- 
tion of programs of goods and services designed to 
maximize constituency welfare. Social norms and 
values are introduced and help govern actions 
chosen by the several behaving units. This broad 
social theory is designed not only to operate under 
the conventional price and market systems of eco- 
nomics but also with cooperative procedures devel- 
oped from a fusion of game theory and normative 
concepts. The application of these cooperative pro- 
cedures has been extended particularly to multi- 
region systems wherein elements of both harmony 
and conflict underlie development and investment 
programs (see Isard & Isard 1965; Isard & Smith 
1966a; 1966b; 1967). Because of their ability to 
make consistent projections for a wide variety of 
variables of direct concern to public bodies, these 
channels of synthesis represent a direction of basic 
interest to central and regional planning agencies. 


Relation to neighboring disciplines 


The relation of regional science to economics 
is close, since many of the economic variables 
(income, employment, prices), techniques (input— 
output, cost analysis, social accounts), and assump- 
tions (maximizing behavior, efficiency of produc- 
tion) have been absorbed. The regional scientist 
spells out the regional structure of an economy and 
at the same time seeks to add to traditional eco- 
nomic analysis the locational and spatial dimen- 
sions of reality. Regional science also criticizes 
economics for failing to recognize the role of gov- 
ernmental authority and administration in the 
shaping of regional economies, Finally, the regional 
scientist views the national economy itself as the 
sum of a set of regional economies, (An extensive 
review of regional economics, including a survey 
of regional science and its relation to economics, 
may be found in Meyer 1963; see also Fisher 1957.) 

Regional science has in common with political 
science a concern with the proper areal distribu- 
tion of power, the number of levels and the struc- 
ture of power in a hierarchy of governmental levels 
in which metropolitan government is of special 
interest, and the varying spatial pattern of the 
cost of administration. It also shares an interest in 
the new frontiers in political science in the search 


for quantitative models that can be empirically 
established (Isard 1957). 

Historically, the relation between regional sci- 
ence and sociology has been close, since many of 
those in the field have had strong roots in the type of 
regionalism developed by the sociologist Howard W. 
Odum and in regional sociology, human ecology, 
and urban sociology. The study of social structure 
is common to both disciplines, but the regional 
scientist is more insistent that such study be inti- 
mately linked to the analysis of economic structure 
and the pattern of cities and central places over 
space, and in a way that can be systematically 
formulated (Whitney 1957). 

Concern with transportation systems, water re- 
source use, agricultural development, and other 
problems has led to joint interests and studies 
with transportation engineers, hydrologists, agri- 
cultural economists, and other specialists. 

It is frequently stated that regional science over- 
laps most with geography. Both are concerned with 
patterns of distribution, distances, and flows over 
space. However, while recognizing the need for 
comprehensive descriptive systems, for cartographic 
techniques and studies, and for the need to study 
physical phenomena together with the social phe- 
nomena which occur in space, regional scientists 
have also stressed the development of abstract 
model systems. Recent developments in theoretical 
and quantitative geography have made significant 
contributions related to the work of regional sci- 
entists (see, for example, Bunge 1962). 

Finally, regional science has a close relation with 
city and regional planning. Many of the problems 
studied by regional scientists represent issues cen- 
tral to the planner, but there remain differences. 
The planner is much closer to the policy maker 
in his quest for immediate recommendations. He 
is more concerned with procedural and design steps 
and has less concern with development of abstract 
models. 


Organization and profession 


The major professional organization in the field 
is the Regional Science Association, which had a 
world-wide membership of about 2,600 in 1967, 
of whom 1,500 lived in the United States. The 
association, founded in 1954, has several regional 
Sections in the United States. There are a number 
of national and language groups in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America either in existence or 
in the process of formation. 

The major work of the association is the organ- 
ization of professional conferences, held annually 
in the United States and in Europe, and period- 


ically in the Far East and in Latin America. Pro- 
ceedings of the conferences are regularly published 
as volumes in the series Regional Science Associa- 
tion, Papers and Proceedings. In addition, the asso- 
ciation cooperates in the distribution of a technical 
journal, Journal of Regional Science, and in the 
publication of a series of monographs. 

Regional science is a subject of graduate study 
in a number of universities in the United States 
and abroad, A full-time degree program is offered 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and programs 
are currently being developed elsewhere. 
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biography of GALTON, 


REGULATION OF INDUSTRY 


In its broadest sense the term “regulation” may 
be taken to comprehend all of the controls that 
government imposes on business of all kinds. In 
the narrower sense in which the term is used here, 
it is limited to control of the services provided and 
rates charged by private enterprises engaged in the 
provision of transport, communication, electricity, 
gas, and other utility services. In this sense, regu- 
lation is largely an American institution. Elsewhere 
in the world, industries rendering these services 
are usually owned and operated by government 
Experience with regulation of such industries is 
thus confined, in the main, to the United States. 

At one time, economists sought to distinguish 
industries that should be regulated by pointing out 
characteristics that made them naturally monopo- 
listic—overcapacity, high fixed costs, a tendency 
toward destructive competition and eventual col- 
lusion—and attributed regulation to the consumer's 
disadvantage in buying from monopolists. But to- 
day there are industries possessing these charac- 
teristics that are not regulated, as well as other 
monopolies that are not controlled, while transport, 
though increasingly competitive, has been increas- 
ingly controlled. At one time, too, the courts 
excepted the transport and utility industries from 
their general disapproval of regulation on the 
ground that these industries were peculiarly “af- 
fected with a public interest.” But this distinction 
was abandoned as long ago as 1934. No hard and 
fast line can now be drawn, in economics or in 
law, between the industries that should be reg- 
ulated and those that should not. 

The regulatory commissions. Regulation was 
first attempted through provisions written into 
Statutes, ordinances, and franchises permitting the 
use of city streets. But this method of control proved 


to be clumsy and ineffective. Legislatures then 
turned to the creation of administrative agencies, 
called commissions, charging them with respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of controls. The first 
of these bodies were set up by the states in the 
nineteenth century to regulate the railroads. The 
first such federal agency, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC), created in 1887, was also 
empowered to regulate this industry, and in 1914, 
when the courts upheld the right of the ICC to 
control intrastate as well as interstate operations, 
that commission came to dominate the regulation 
of railroads, and the state commissions were rele- 
gated to a minor role. At the same time, with the 
growing importance of electricity, telephone, and 
other utility services, the state commissions were 
given jurisdiction over these fields, being trans- 
formed from railroad commissions into bodies 
known as public utility or public service commis- 
sions. Such an agency is found in nearly every 
state today. 

During the 1930s the federal government set up 
three other commissions with power to regulate 
transport and utility services and rates: the Federal 
Power Commission (FPC) with jurisdiction over 
hydroelectric installations on navigable waterways 
and over the interstate transmission of electricity 
and natural gas, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) with jurisdiction over interstate 
and international telephone and telegraph services, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) with juris- 
diction over civil aviation. Some of the duties of 
these agencies do not conform to the usual pattern 
of regulation. The FPC is empowered not only to 
fix the rates charged for the transmission of gas 
through interstate pipelines but also to regulate 
the price charged for gas at the wellhead. The FCC 
is required to allocate channels for broadcasting 
and to exercise some control over the character of 
broadcasts but does not regulate the prices charged 
to advertisers by the broadcasters. There are other 
federal commissions whose functions do not fall 
within the field of regulation, as narrowly defined. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission, for in- 
stance, and the Federal Trade Commission are con- 
cerned with the prevention of fraud but not with 
the control of services and rates. 

The regulatory commission differs in form and in 
character from other agencies of government. The 
typical commission is composed of an odd number 
of members appointed by the executive, with repre- 
sentation assured to each of the major political 
parties, with terms long and overlapping, tenure 
legally protected, and decisions subject not to 
executive veto but only to judicial review. Its spe- 
cialization and its independence are designed to 
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put responsibility for regulation in the hands of 
experts, to permit the use of informal procedures, 
and thus to speed decisions. Its multiple member- 
ship and its overlapping terms are intended to 
assure soundness of judgment and continuity of 
policy. Its bipartisanship and its protection from 
political pressures are expected to ensure im- 
partiality. The commission has sometimes been 
characterized as a fourth branch of government, 
not clearly to be classified as legislative, executive, 
or judicial. Exercising a function delegated to it 
by the legislature, it gives detailed substance to 
general policies prescribed by law. Located in the 
executive establishment, it is subject to administra- 
tive directives and constraints. Deciding disputed 
cases on the basis of general principles, it acts, in 
essence, as a court. 

The task of regulation. It is the central pur- 
pose of regulation to prevent the owners of reg- 
ulated enterprises from obtaining monopoly profits. 
To this end the commissions control the rates that 
may be charged. But there are other activities that 
must also be controlled: entry into the industry, 
the availability, quality, and safety of service, fi- 
nancial practices, and accounting methods. 

Entry of competing enterprises is restricted in 
order to safeguard the financial strength of those 
already in the field. Control over service is neces- 
sitated by the absence of competition. Extension 
of service may be required and abandonment of 
particular services forbidden. Standards to govern 
the quality of service may be established, though 
initiative here is usually left to industry, with the 
commissions acting only in response to customer 
complaints. Safety requirements, of minor impor- 
tance in some fields, play a major role in the regu- 
lation of such industries as civil aviation and the 
generation of electricity from nuclear energy. 

Control of financial operations is undertaken to 
maintain the credit of regulated companies and 
thus to assure their continued ability to attract 
capital and render service. In most cases, secu- 
rities may not be issued without commission ap- 
proval. Overcapitalization can thus be forestalled 
and a balanced capital structure required. Padding 
of costs and diversion of earnings are prevented by 
supervising transactions between related concerns. 

Control of accounting is essential to the admin- 
istration of the other controls. Rates cannot be 
effectively regulated, proposals for extension or 
abandonment properly appraised, or financial oper- 
ations adequately supervised in the absence of 
accurate knowledge regarding company accounts. 
Commissions are therefore generally empowered 
to prescribe methods of accounting and to require 
periodic reports. 
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The regulation of rates has two aspects: control 
of the rate level and control of the rate structure. 
The rate level has to do with the size of a com- 
pany’s earnings. Here, the commission must seek 
to attain equity as between investors and con- 
sumers. The rate structure has to do with the par- 
ticular rates paid by different classes of customers 
for different units of service. Here, the commission 
must seek to prevent treatment that is unduly dis- 
criminatory, favoring some customers and harming 
others. 

The rate level. The general level of rates should 
be high enough, first, to cover the current costs 
of operation and, second, to yield an adequate re- 
turn on the investment. Ideally, this return should 
be sufficient to be fair to past investors, avoiding 
impairment of the value of their property. It should 
also be high enough to preserve the credit standing 
of the regulated company so that it will be able 
to attract the capital needed if its service is to be 
improved and expanded. 

Control of the rate level involves three different 
processes. First, it is necessary to control operating 
expenses. These expenses are usually the largest 
sum that must be covered in the rates. If they are 
inflated, the rates will be too high. Second, it is 
necessary to determine the rate of return on invest- 
ment that is to be taken as fair to investors and as 
adequate for the maintenance of credit. This rate 
is expressed as a percentage of the value of the 
company’s property. Third, it is necessary to de- 
termine the value of this property, estimating con- 
struction or reproduction costs and making due 
allowance for depreciation. 

The commissions have not been vigorous in con- 
trolling operating expenses. In general, they have 
taken the view that decisions respecting the wisdom 
of expenditures lie within the province of manage- 
ment and have refused to substitute the judgment 
of regulators for that of managers. Accordingly, 
they have never sought the power to require that 
budgets be submitted for approval before money 
could be spent, The most that they do is to examine 
reports on expenses incurred in the past, and, if 
certain items seem improper, they may warn the 
companies concerned that they will not include 
such items in computing future rates, But regula- 
tion may be so lax that such warnings will have 
little effect. 

The rate base. In determining the rate of Te- 
turn to be allowed on investments, the commis- 
sions operate within the limits of the constitution 
as it is interpreted by the courts. Under the fifth 
and fourteenth amendments to the constitution. 
federal and state governments, respectively, are 


forbidden to deprive any person of property without 
due process of law. Applying this prohibition, the 
courts undertook, for many years, to review the 
rates that the commissions set. Their concern was 
to protect investors; their attention was focused, 
accordingly, upon the adequacy of earnings. In- 
vestors in regulated industries, they held, should 
be permitted a fair return upon a fair value of 
their investments. But the issues usually brought 
before them related not to the percentage adopted 
as a fair return but to the method used in determin- 
ing fair value. Valuation of the rate base thus came 
to be the heart of the problem of controlling rates. 

The points at issue in the valuation controversy 
had to do, in part, with the propriety of including 
intangible assets in the rate base and with the 
methods used in the treatment of depreciation. But 
these matters were overshadowed by the dispute 
between those who held that the properties should 
be evaluated on the basis of their original cost and 
those who would evaluate them on the basis of 
reproduction cost. With prices rising, reproduction 
cost would necessitate a higher level of earnings 
and of rates. 

Beginning in 1898 the courts insisted that some 
weight be given to reproduction cost, rejecting a 
number of rate determinations on the ground that 
the weight accorded was insufficient. But they 
never stated what the proper weight would be, 
accepting a lower weight as adequate in one case 
and rejecting a higher weight as inadequate in an- 
other. As a result, rate determinations were held 
up by protracted litigation. The commissions, in- 
stead of taking formal action, sought to obtain 
such rate concessions as they could through in- 
formal negotiation. For nearly half a century the 
effectiveness of regulation was seriously impaired. 

This situation was ended in 1944, when the 
Supreme Court declared that the method of valua- 
tion was to be left to the discretion of the com- 
missions and that consideration, accordingly, need 
no longer be given to reproduction cost. Since that 
time, valuations made by the federal commissions 
and most of the state commissions have been based 
on original cost. Fair value, however, is still based 
on reproduction cost in a minority of states. 

The rate of return. With settlement of the con- 
troversy over valuation, more importance has come 
to be attached to determination of a fair rate of 
return. Here, recognition has been given, first, to 
the fact that earnings need to be high enough to 
enable regulated companies to attract new capital. 
But no rules have been established for ascertaining 
the level of earnings required for this purpose. The 
nature of a company’s capital structure, though 


relevant, is not taken into account. The return re- 
quired to ensure a market for common stocks is 
uncertain. Earnings can always be set at a level 
that will make such stocks attractive, but this may 
involve a larger return than is in fact required. 
Recognition is given, second, to the need for a re- 
turn that will be fair to past investors. Here, the 
courts have said that earnings will be fair if they 
are equal to those obtainable in other industries 
with comparable risks. But this rule is rendered 
inoperable by the absence of industries with similar 
risks. The earnings needed to attract new capital, 
moreover, are likely to differ from those required 
for fairness to past investors. According to the one 
standard or the other, the return allowed will thus 
be too high or too low. 

Other issues raised by the rate of return have 
been ignored. Earnings might well be averaged 
over time; they are calculated for a single year. 
Earnings might be adjusted to afford an incentive 
to efficiency; such adjustments have been made, 
but they are exceptions to the general rule. In 
practice, the commissions and the courts announce 
the percentages of return they hold to be fair, 
running from less than 6 per cent to as much as 
8 per cent (or more in the case of airlines )—these 
figures varying from state to state, industry to in- 
dustry, and year to year. But they do not disclose 
the considerations that have led to their decisions. 
The principles, if any, that govern the determina- 
tion of a fair return are thus unknown. 

The level of transport rates. In controlling util- 
ity earnings, fair return on fair value is still the 
rule, but, in the case of transport, this rule has 
long since been abandoned. Public utilities, in gen- 
eral, enjoy monopolies of essential services. Utility 
rates designed to yield a specified return can usually 
be relied upon to do so. Railroads, on the other 
hand, have always competed with one another. A 
fair return could not be separately fixed for each 
competitor but had to be established as an average 
for those in a competing group. Railroads have 
come to be faced, moreover, with the competition 
of other transport media. There is no assurance 
that a return adopted as fair for them will actually 
be obtained. 

In 1920 Congress directed the ICC to set rail- 
way rates at a level that would enable the roads 
to earn an average return of 5} per cent. This 
goal was never attained. In 1933 Congress en- 
acted, in the Interstate Commerce Act, a new rule 
of rate making. The commission was now directed 
“to give due consideration . . . to the effect of rates 
on the movement of traffic; to the need . . . of 
adequate and efficient transportation service at 
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the lowest cost consistent with the furnishing of 
such service; and to the need of revenues suf- 
ficient to enable the carriers . . . to provide such 
service” (sec. 15a). The new rule made no men- 
tion of fair value, It called only for a return that 
would enable the railroads to attract new capital. 
Recognizing the existence of growing competition 
with increasing elasticity of demand, it acknowl- 
edged that the desired level of earnings in trans- 
port might not be attainable by raising rates. This 
rule was applied, within the next few years, not 
only to railroads but also to carriers by highway, 
by water, and by air. 

The rate structure. Regulation is applied to the 
rate structure in order to control discrimination 
among consumers. The rates charged by transport 
and utility enterprises for various units of service 
are highly differentiated; railroads, for instance, 
charge different rates per ton-mile for carrying 
different commodities, or for the same commodity 
between different points; electric companies charge 
different rates for different uses and for different 
hours. These differences are to be explained, in 
part, by differences in cost. But they are also to 
be attributed, in large measure, to differences in 
demand. Where demand is elastic, rates are low; 
where it is inelastic, they are high. 

Under certain circumstances there is a case to 
be made for discrimination. There must be idle 
capacity so that output can be increased. There 
must be high fixed charges so that cost per unit 
can be reduced as output grows. The added output 
must be salable only at the lower rates. These 
rates must be high enough to contribute to over- 
head. The general level of rates must be regulated 
to keep earnings reasonable and discrimination 
within bounds. Given these conditions, discrimina- 
tion may result in lower prices for each class of 
customers and for each block of sales. It may 
bring about a fuller utilization of resources and 
a wider consumption of services. 

Discrimination by regulated utility monopolies 
may thus have a generally beneficial effect. Dis- 
crimination by competing transport companies is 
unlikely to do so. The establishment of lower rates 
for goods that otherwise would not move at all 
may be of general benefit. But rates are also set 
lower on hauls where railroads compete for traffic 
and higher on hauls where they do not. Traffic 
that is attracted by the lower charges is diverted 
to one carrier from another. The one gets more 
revenue; the other gets less. With the former, 
unit costs are lowered; with the latter, they are 
raised. Shippers who use competing lines are bene- 
fited; those who use noncompeting lines are handi- 
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capped. It cannot be said that such discrimination 
is of benefit to the community as a whole. 

Regulation of the rate structure. The law does 
not forbid discrimination as such but only that 
discrimination which may be held to be undue or 
unreasonable, giving one user of service an unfair 
competitive advantage and placing another under 
an unfair handicap. It is thus the function of the 
commissions to determine when discrimination is 
to be permitted and when forbidden. This work has 
taken a large part of the time of the ICC. It has 
been given little attention by the state utility com- 
missions. 

Initiative in setting individual rates is taken by 
the regulated companies, the commissions acting 
only in response to customer complaints. In the 
case of rail transport, such complaints have been 
numerous. In dealing with them over the years, 
the ICC has developed a body of precedent to which 
it adheres. In general the commission has sought 
to prevent discrimination among competing ship- 
pers. But it has also permitted discrimination where 
this was necessary to enable one carrier to com- 
pete with another for particular commodities and 
hauls. When the two principles have been in con- 
flict, the latter has prevailed. The resulting struc- 
ture of rates has been highly discriminatory. 

The rate structure established by the utility com- 
panies has typically involved the use of classifica- 
tions and differentials that have been based in part 
on differences in cost but in larger part on differ- 
ences in the elasticity of demand. In the case of 
electricity, for instance, the low rates have gone 
to industry, where demand was elastic because it 
could produce its own power, and the high rates 
have been charged to householders, whose demand 
was inelastic because they could not. The com- 
missions have accepted this pattern, subjected it 
to little scrutiny, and made little effort to have it 
modified. 

Regulation of utility monopolies. In general, 
the regulation of utility monopolies has been lax. 
Control of service and the structure of rates has 
been minimal. Attention has been directed pri- 
marily to the rate level. But here, operating ex- 
penses have not really been controlled, The rate 
base, long inflated by reproduction-cost valuations, 
may now be tied to original cost. But the rate of 
return allowed is determined arbitrarily, without 
reference to stated criteria. Control of earnings is 
neither tight nor continuous. The earnings per- 
mitted have been well above those required to en- 
able the utility companies to attract new capital. 
A rate case, moreover, may be brought as infre- 


quently as once in a decade. In the meantime, if 
demand has grown and costs have declined, ex- 
cessive profits have been realized and retained. 

Regulation of transport competition. In the 
case of transport, regulation has come to have a 
different purpose and effect. Here, monopoly has 
given way to competition. It should have heen pos- 
sible, accordingly, to relax controls, Instead, they 
were intensified. It came to be the purpose of 
regulation not to protect shippers against monop- 
olistic carriers but to protect competitive carriers 
against one another. The pattern of control de- 
veloped for the railroads was extended to the other 
modes of transport. Control of entry and of rates 
came to be employed to make sure that each of 
these modes retained its accustomed share of the 
traffic. Entry into the trucking business was cur- 
tailed and routes were restricted. Emphasis in the 
control of rail rates shifted from the imposition 
of maxima to the imposition of minima. The rail- 
roads, in practicing discrimination, were permitted 
to meet the lower rates of other carriers but not 
to undercut them, even though still lower figures 
would have more than covered their out-of-pocket 
costs. As a result, the allocation of traffic came to 
be influenced less by the comparative economic 
advantages of the different transport media than 
by the regulations imposed by the ICC. It was not 
until 1958 that policy began to move in the direc- 
tion of relaxing controls so that competition could 
be given somewhat freer play. 

Regulation of civil aviation. Control of civil 
aviation is a case by itself. Here, safety regulation 
is in the hands of the Federal Aviation Agency 
and economic regulation in the hands of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB). It is with the latter that 
we are here concerned. 

Air carriers, unlike surface carriers, derive their 
revenues predominantly from passengers. Until 
after World War mn, airline revenues fell’ short of 
expenses and all the lines were subsidized. The 
government was concerned less with the regula- 
tion of fares than with determination of the sub- 
sidies. After the war, however, the trunk (long- 
haul passenger) lines gradually went off subsidy 
and the CAB undertook to develop a policy to 
govern regulation of the level of fares. Under this 
policy, as made public in 1960, the trunk lines are 
to be allowed a weighted average return of 10.5 
per cent on their investment; the local feeder lines 
from 9 to 12.5 per cent depending upon the char- 
acter of their capital structures, with 5.5 per cent 
allowed on their bonds and 21.35 per cent on their 
common stock. It is obvious that such rates of 


return will not make for tight control of earnings. 
As for the structure of fares, no study has yet been 
made and no policy announced. 

The CAB has maintained strict control over 
entry, permitting no new trunk lines to be estab- 
lished since it was created in 1938. It has encour- 
aged the creation of local feeder lines, keeping 
them in existence by subsidization. Most of the 
board’s time has been devoted to passing on ap- 
plications for the right to fly particular routes. 
Here it has sought to ensure the existence of com- 
petitive services and, by granting added routes to 
weaker companies, to equalize the profitability of 
the airlines. The board has used its control of 
routes to stimulate the modernization of equip- 
ment and increase the frequency and speed of 
flights. At the same time, its control has delayed 
adaptation of routes to changing needs and has 
discouraged diversity in types of service. It may be 
questioned whether the resulting pattern of routes 
and complement of services is superior to those that 
would have obtained in the absence of regulation. 

Regulation of broadcasting. In the case of radio 
and television, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) is concerned primarily with the 
allocation of channels for broadcasting. Licenses 
conveying rights to exclusive use of channels, their 
value running into millions of dollars, are granted 
to broadcasters without charge. These grants are 
made on the basis of stated criteria. But the criteria 
are imprecise, subjective, inconsistent, and in- 
operable. They are given lip service but in practice 
are ignored. The real grounds for action are not 
disclosed. Commissioners have been subjected to 
improper pressures and have succumbed, in some 
cases, to bribery. Critics of the licensing process 
have proposed that licenses, instead of being given 
away, be auctioned off to the highest bidder. Such 
a change would put an end to the ambiguity and 
the temptation to corruption inherent in the present 
method of licensing. But, in itself, it would do 
nothing to improve the quality of programming. 

It is here that regulation has failed most seri- 
ously. Its licensing power gives the FCC control 
over the structure of the industry, over contractual 
relations between the networks and their affiliated 
stations, and over progress in the adoption of 
new technology, but only nominal control over the 
character of programming. The commission has 
reserved a number of channels for educational 
broadcasting, authorized experimentation with pay 
television, and sought to curb the broadcasting of 
lotteries and of obscenity. But it has not revoked 
licenses or refused renewals on the ground that 
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the programs presented have failed to fulfill the 
broadcaster’s promise to serve the public interest. 
Commission chairmen have admonished the indus- 
try from time to time to raise the general quality 
of their programs and to avoid the crasser abuses 
of advertising. But in the face of powerful political 
pressure, the commission has lacked the courage 
to order them to do so. 

Shortcomings of regulation. There are a few 
regulatory commissions that have consistently 
maintained a record of vigorous action in the pub- 
lic interest and a few that have taken such action 
upon occasion. But, by and large, the agencies 
have fallen short of the performance ‘they had 
promised. They have not anticipated changing con- 
ditions or developed broad policies to guide control 
but have waited for cases to be brought before 
them, permitting policy to emerge from the proc- 
esses of adjudication. They have not sped decisions 
through informal action but have delayed them by 
adhering to cumbersome procedures. They have 
not fulfilled their promise of independence and 
impartiality. The commissions are dependent on 
the executive for appointments, for budget re- 
quests, and for political support; on the legislature 
for jurisdiction, for powers, for confirmation of 
appointments, and for appropriations. Lacking in- 
sulation from political pressures, they have been 
unable to take an independent line. 

More than this, the commissions have come in- 
creasingly to serve the interests of the industries 
they were set up to regulate. When first established, 
through popular demand for reform, they had the 
support of the executive and the legislature and 
thus were able to embark with some zeal upon 
their regulatory duties. In time, however, public 
attention has shifted to other problems. Executives 
have made poor appointments and have failed to 
provide political backing. Legislatures have denied 
adequate jurisdiction, powers, and appropriations. 
The commissions, lacking any other clientele, have 
turned to the regulated industries for support. 
Working day in and day out with industry officials, 
they have become immersed in industry's problems 
and have come to share its point of view. The 
consumer's interest has been lost from sight. 

Inherent limitations of regulation. The com- 
missions’ powers could be strengthened, their per- 
sonnel improved, and their appropriations in- 
creased. But there are limitations inherent in the 
pattern of regulation that such reforms could not 
remove. Regulation cannot itself prescribe quality, 
force efficiency, or require innovation; to do so, 
it would have to duplicate the central functions of 
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management, Nor does it offer a reward for good 
performance or impose a penalty for poor perform- 
ance in these respects. On the contrary, rate 
regulation involves cost-plus pricing. If manage- 
ment is diligent in cutting costs, rates will be re- 
duced; if it is indolent, they will be increased. If 
regulation were tight there would be no incentive 
to efficiency or to progress. If such an incentive 
does, in fact, exist, it is because regulation is lax. 

Regulation could conceivably prevent monopo- 
listic enterprises from charging monopoly prices 
and obtaining monopoly profits. But it does not 
attempt to maximize consumption by setting rates 
at the lowest level that will yield a fair return. 
Regulation is backward-looking. The necessary 
level of rates is computed by multiplying price per 
unit by past demand. Elasticity of demand is not 
taken into account. The possibility that lower 
charges might be justified by growth of demand 
or by innovations in technology is ignored. As a 
result, the level of rates, even if monopoly profits 
are excluded, is higher than it needs to be. 

Regulation is inevitably slow. It must satisfy the 
requirements of due process: investigate, give 
notice, hold hearings, study the record, make find- 
ings, issue orders, permit appeals. All this takes 
time and delays action. In some cases, delay may 
be harmful, as when it permits earnings to rise 
well above or to fall far below the return required 
to attract new capital. In other cases, it may be 
helpful, as when it brakes an inflationary spiral 
of wages and prices. But here, the merit of regula- 
tion lies not in its efficiency but in its inefficiency. 

Regulatory agencies tend to become industry- 
minded, seeking to protect the regulated industry 
against low rates and impaired earnings. This 
orientation makes, too, for regulation-mindedness. 
Where effectiveness of the regulator's controls is 
weakened by the freedom of firms beyond his juris- 
diction, he seeks wider jurisdiction. Where the ap- 
plicability of his controls is lessened by changing 
circumstances, he seeks tighter controls. Thus, in 
transport, where monopoly has given way to com- 
petition, the original purpose of regulation might 
have been better served if jurisdiction had been 
narrowed or controls relaxed. But policy, over the 
years, has favored expansion of coverage and 
elaboration of detail. 

The regulated industry comes, in the end, to 
have two masters: its own management and the 
regulatory agency. Managerial decisions are re- 
viewed. Where the regulatory agency finds them to 
be wise, it allows them to stand. Where it finds 
them to be unwise, it exercises a veto power. 
Negotiation between the managers and the regula- 


tors takes time; decisions are inevitably delayed. 
Division of authority diverts energy from the solu- 
tion of external problems to the prosecution of in- 
ternal disputes. At the same time, it dissipates 
responsibility. 

The ICC is required, for instance, to consider 
the probable effect of the rates it sets upon the 
volume of traffic, In doing so, it may substitute its 
own judgment for that of railway managements. 
If earnings fall, there is no one whom the owners 
of the roads can hold responsible. The manage- 
ments are deprived of power; the commission has 
power but lacks responsibility. Even if manage- 
ments are not reversed, decisions may be so de- 
layed that substantial losses are sustained. In cases 
such as this, the management escapes responsi- 
bility by blaming the regulators, But the regulators 
cannot be held accountable. 

CLAIR WILCOX 


[Directly related are the entries COMMISSIONS, GOVERN- 
MENT; PRICES, article on PRICING POLICIES; TRANS- 
PORTATION, article on ECONOMIC ASPECTS. Other 
relevant material may be found in WELFARE STATE.] 
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For material on physical rehabilitation, see 
BLINDNESS; HEARING; LANGUAGE, article on 


SPEECH PATHOLOGY. Mental rehabilitation is de- 
scribed in the articles under MENTAL DISORDERS, 
TREATMENT OF; PSYCHIATRY; PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
For neighborhood rehabilitation, see PLANNING, 
SOCIAL, article on REGIONAL AND URBAN PLANNING. 
Other aspects of rehabilitation are discussed in 
Housing; PENOLOGY, article on PROBATION AND 
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REICH, WILHELM 


Wilhelm Reich was born in 1897, in what was 
the Austrian part of Poland, and died in 1957 in 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. He was a psychoanalyst 
and social philosopher, originating one of the dissi- 


dent trends of thought derived from Freudian psy- 
choanalysis. His early contributions to the clinical 
field are accorded general esteem, while his later 
ideas (which encompass virtually all the sciences 
from physics to psychology), his social philosophy, 
and his attempts to translate this philosophy into 
large-scale social action are generally considered 
grandiose, the products of a passion that gradually 
gave way to schizophrenic deterioration. 

Reich became a dissident from Freudian ortho- 
doxy by following Freud's original path to its logical 
end, as he saw it. His productive thought took off 
from two of Freud's early hypotheses. The first 
maintains the existence of a type of neurosis 
(Aktualneurose) caused by an actual physiological 
disturbance of sexuality. According to this view, 
frustrated excitement, coitus interruptus, ete., can 
independently of any mental factors produce this 
kind of neurosis. Although Freud himself continued 
to consider the hypothesis correct, he did not pur- 
sue this trend of thought once he became involved 
in the investigation of psychological conflicts. 
The second hypothesis maintains that the char- 
acteristics of a person’s sexuality determine the 
characteristics of his personality. This is an over- 
simplification that Freud implicitly withdrew when 
he hypothesized the ego as an entity to be studied 
in its own right. 

Reich extended Freud's hypothesis of the Aktual- 
neurose. He held that not only the Aktualneurose 
but also the psychoneuroses are characterized, in- 
deed caused, by a damming up of undischarged 
and, in this state, noxious sexual energy. The dissi- 
pation of noxious sexual energy is the irreplaceable 
function of the orgasm. Extending Freud's hypoth- 
esis that sexuality determines personality, Reich 
declared that psychic health depends upon orgastic 
potency. The orgastically potent individual is free 
of destructive aggression and will spontaneously, 
without the pressure of a moral conscience, enjoy 
doing what is right and socially beneficial (1927, 
vol. 1). 

The goal of psychoanalytic therapy for Reich, 
therefore, is to free the orgastic function of the 
neurotic. Reich became convinced that in order to 
achieve this goal, psychoanalytic therapists must 
above all attack the patient's resistances rather 
than interpret unconscious contents, as they typi- 
cally did at that time. Taking a productively fresh 
and wide view of character resistances, he per- 
ceived them not only in symptoms, inhibitions and 
anxieties, attitudes and values, but also in such less 
obvious guises as habits, mannerisms, and particu- 
larly muscular tensions. These last he came to 
regard as materialization of the “character armor,” 
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which function to prevent the outbreak of neu- 
rotic anxiety caused by the undischarged sexual 
tensions (1933-1935). 

If the neuroses are maintained by the “muscular 
armor,” then a direct attack may be made on them 
by melting down the “armor.” This can be done by 
encouraging a patient to relax strategic groups of 
muscles. The analyst then has to assist the patient 
in the assimilation and mastery of emotions pre- 
sumably thus liberated. Reich designated such treat- 
ment “vegetotherapy’ and for a while thought 
that it provided him with a simple technique for 
the sexual liberation of individuals (1933-1935). 

But by the late 1920s his interest had already 
gone beyond therapy merely for individuals, He 
sought—and believed he had found—a theory that 
justified large-scale social action. As a radical in- 
terpreter of the early Freud he had no doubt that 
suppression of the sexual impulses in children and 
adolescents is responsible for the high incidence of 
neurosis. This suppression he saw as bound up with 
the institution of the authoritarian family, on 
which the entire authoritarian structure of society 
in turn depended. Reich hoped he could destroy 
authoritarianism both in the family and in society 
at large by encouraging the young victims of the 
system to revolt and to win sexual freedom (1932). 
He attempted in vain to gain acceptance for these 
views, first in the socialist, then in the communist 
parties of Europe, and finally founded his own or- 
ganization to propagate them. 

Eventually Reich’s interests took a different di- 
rection. He believed he had discovered the physical 
reality corresponding to “psychic energy.” He called 
it “orgone” (1927) and claimed that the surface of 
the healthy human body radiated this form of 
energy, whereas bodies of the neurotics and those 
suffering from a great variety of other illnesses, 
including cancer, were deficient in it. In the United 
States, where he lived from 1939 until his death, 
he constructed and sold “orgone boxes” and rec- 
ommended them for cancer therapy. Patients seated 
in them presumably absorbed life-enhancing rays, 
which the boxes gathered from the surrounding 
abundance of orgone in the universe. An agency 
of the U.S. government, ignorant of Reich’s back- 
ground and assuming his orgone to be simple com- 
mercial quackery, eventually caused him to be sent 
to prison, where he died of a heart attack. 

During his years in America, Reich was followed 
and supported by devoted believers, including phy- 
sicians, laymen, and artists. At the time of this 
writing, 1965, the Reich cult seems to be in decline 
but not extinguished. 

PAUL BERGMAN 
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[For the historical context of Reich’s work, see PsycHo- 
ANALYSIS, article on CLASSICAL THEORY; and the 
biography of Freup. For discussion of the subse- 
quent development of Reich’s ideas, see SEXUAL BE- 
HAVIOR, articles on SEXUAL DEVIATION, | 
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I 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY 


The anthropological study of religion has been 
highly sensitive to changes in the general intel- 
lectual and moral climate of the day; at the same 
time, it has been a powerful factor in the creation 
of that climate. Since the early discussion by Ed- 
ward Tylor, interest in the beliefs and rituals of 
distant, ancient, or simpler peoples has been 
shaped by an awareness of contemporary issues. 
The questions that anthropologists have pursued 
among exotic religions have arisen from the work- 
ings—or the misworkings—of modern Western 
society, and particularly from its restless quest for 
self-discovery. In turn, their findings have pro- 
foundly affected the course that quest has taken 
and the perspective at which it has arrived. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the rather special 
role of comparative religious studies is that issues 
which, when raised within the context of Western 
culture, led to extreme social resistance and per- 
sonal turmoil could be freely and even comfortably 
handled in terms of bizarre, presumably primitive, 
and thus—also presumably—fanciful materials 
from long ago or far away. The study of “primitive 
religions” could pass as the study of superstition, 
supposedly unrelated to the serious religious and 
moral concerns of advanced civilization, at best 
either a sort of vague foreshadowing of them or a 
grotesque parody upon them. This made it possible 
to approach all sorts of touchy subjects, such as 
polytheism, value relativism, possession, and faith 
healing, from a frank and detached point of view. 
One could ask searching questions about the his- 
toricity of myth among Polynesians; when asked 
in relation to Christianity, these same questions 
were, until quite recently, deeply threatening. One 
could discuss the projection of erotic wishes found 
in the “totemic” rites of Australian aborigines, the 
social roots and functions of African “ancestor 
worship,” or the protoscientific quality of Mela- 
nesian “magical thought,” without involving oneself 
in polemical debate and emotional distress. The 
application of the comparative method—the es- 
sence of anthropological thought—to religion per- 


mitted the growth of a resolutely scientific approach 
to the spiritual dimensions of human life. 

Through the thin disguise of comparative meth- 
od the revolutionary implications of the work of 
such men as Tylor, Durkheim, Robertson Smith, 
Freud, Malinowski, and Radcliffe-Brown soon be- 
came apparent—at first mainly to philosophers, 
theologians, and literary figures, but eventually to 
the educated public in general. The meticulous de- 
scriptions of tribal curiosities such as soul loss, 
shamanism, circumcision, blood sacrifice, sorcery, 
tree burial, garden magic, symbolic cannibalism, 
and animal worship have been caught up in some 
of the grander intellectual battles of the last hun- 
dred years—from those over evolutionism and 
historicism in the late nineteenth century to those 
over positivism and existentialism today. Psycho- 
analysts and phenomenologists, Marxists and Kant- 
ians, racists and egalitarians, absolutists and rela- 
tivists, empiricists and rationalists, believers and 
skeptics have all had recourse to the record—partial, 
inconsistent, and shot through with simple error 
as it is—of the spiritual life of tribal peoples to 
support their positions and belabor those of their 
opponents. If interest in “primitive religion” among 
savants of all sorts has been remarkably high, con- 
sensus concerning its nature and significance has 
not. 

At least three major intellectual developments 
have exercised a critical influence on the anthro- 
pological study of religion: (1) the emergence, in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, of history 
as the sovereign science of man; (2) the positivist 
reaction against this sovereignty in the first dec- 
ades of the twentieth century and the radical split 
of the social sciences into resolutely psychological 
approaches, on the one hand, and resolutely socio- 
logical ones, on the other; and (3) the growth, in 
the interwar period, of a concern with the role of 
ideational factors in the regulation of social life. 
With the first of these came an emphasis on the 
nature of primitive reasoning and the stages of its 
evolution into civilized thought. With the second 
came an investigation of the emotional basis of re- 
ligious ritual and belief and the separate examina- 
tion of the role of ritual and belief in social inte- 
gration. The concern with value systems and other 
features of the ideational realm led to an explora- 
tion of the philosophical dimensions of religious 
ideas, particularly the symbolic vehicles in terms 
of which those ideas are expressed. 


Evolutionism and its enemies 


Like so much else in anthropology, the study of 
the religious notions of primitive peoples arose 
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within the context of evolutionary theory. In the 
nineteenth century, to think systematically about 
human affairs was to think historically—to seek 
out survivals of the most elementary forms and to 
trace the steps by which these forms subsequently 
developed. And though, in fact, Tylor, Morgan, 
Frazer, and the rest drew more on the synthetic 
social-stage theories of such men as Comte and 
Hegel than on the analytic random-variation and 
natural-selection ideas of Darwin, the grand con- 
cept of evolution was shared by both streams of 
thought: namely, that the complex, heterogeneous 
present has arisen, more or less gradually, out of 
a simpler, more uniform past. The relics of this 
past are still to be found scattered, like Galapagos 
turtles, in out-of-the-way places around us. Tylor, 
an armchair scholar, made no “voyage of the 
Beagle.” But in combing and organizing the reports 
of missionaries, soldiers, and explorers, he pro- 
ceeded from the same general premise as did Dar- 
win, and indeed most of the leading minds of 
the day. For them a comprehensive, historically- 
oriented comparison of all forms of a phenomenon, 
from the most primitive to the most advanced, was 
the royal road to understanding the nature of the 
phenomenon itself. 

In Tylor’s view, the elementary form out of 
which all else developed was spirit worship— 
animism. The minimal definition of religion was 
“a belief in spiritual beings.” The understanding of 
religion thus came down to an understanding of 
the basis upon which such a belief arose at its most 
primitive level. Tylor's theory was intellectualistic. 
Belief in spirits began as an uncritical but none- 
theless rational effort to explain such puzzling em- 
pirical phenomena as death, dreams, and posses- 
sion. The notion of a separable soul rendered these 
phenomena intelligible in terms of soul departure, 
soul wandering, and soul invasion, Tylor believed 
that the idea of a soul was used to explain more 
and more remote and hitherto inexplicable natural 
occurrences, until virtually every tree and rock was 
haunted by some sort of gossamer presence. The 
higher, more developed forms of “belief in spiritual 
beings,” first polytheism, ultimately monotheism, 
were founded upon this animistic basis, the ur- 
philosophy of all mankind, and were refined through 
a process of critical questioning by more advanced 
thinkers. For this earnest Quaker the religious his- 
tory of the world was a history of progressive, even 
inevitable, enlightenment. [See TyLor.] 

This intellectualistic, “up from darkness” strain 
has run through most evolutionist thought about 
religion. For Frazer, a nineteenth-century figure 
who lived for forty years into the twentieth century 
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without finding it necessary to alter either his views 
or his methods, the mental progress involved was 
from magic to religion to science. Magic was the 
primordial form of human thought; it consisted in 
mistaking either spatiotemporal connection (“sym- 
pathetic magic,” as when drinking the blood of an 
ox transfers its strength to the drinker) or phe- 
nomenal similarity (“imitative magic,” as when 
the sound of drumming induces thunderheads to 
form) for true scientific causality. For Durkheim, 
evolutionary advance consisted in the emergence 
of specific, analytic, profane ideas about “cause” or 
“category” or “relationship” from diffuse, global, 
sacred images. These “collective representations,” 
as he called them, of the social order and its moral 
force included such sacra as “mana,” “totem,” and 
“god.” For Max Weber, the process was one of 
“rationalization”: the progressive organization of 
religious concern into certain more precisely de- 
fined, more specifically focused, and more system- 
atically conceived cultural forms. The level of 
sophistication of such theories (and, hence, their 
present relevance) varies very widely. But, like 
Tylor’s, they all conceive of the evolution of religion 
as a process of cultural differentiation: the diffuse, 
all-embracing, but rather unsystematic and un- 
critical religious practices of primitive peoples are 
transformed into the more specifically focused, 
more regularized, less comprehensively authorita- 
tive practices of the more advanced civilizations. 
Weber, in whom both intellectualism and optim- 
ism were rather severely tempered by a chronic 
apprehensiveness, called this transformation the 
“disenchantment (Entzauberung) of the world.” 
[See DURKHEIM; FRAZER; WEBER, MAX.] 

On the heels of evolutionism came, of course, 
antievolutionism. This took two quite different 
forms. On one side there was a defense, mainly by 
Roman Catholic scholars, of the so-called degrada- 
tion theory. According to this theory, the original 
revelation of a high god to primitive peoples was 
later corrupted by human frailty into the idol wor- 
ship of present-day tribal peoples. On the other 
side there was an attack, mainly by American 
scholars of the Boas school, upon the “armchair 
speculation” of evolutionary thinkers and a call for 
its replacement by more phenomenological ap- 
proaches to the study of tribal custom. 

The first of these reactions led, logically enough, 
to a search among the most primitive of existing 
peoples for traces of belief in a supreme being. The 
resulting dispute, protracted, often bitter, and stub- 
bornly inconclusive as to the existence of such 
“primitive monotheism,” turned out to be unproduc- 
tive—aside from some interesting discussions by 


Lang (1898) concerning culture heroes and by 
Eliade (1949) concerning sky gods—and both the 
issue and the theory that gave rise to it have now 
receded from the center of scholarly attention. The 
second reaction has had a longer life and great im- 
pact on ethnographic methodology, but it too is now 
in partial eclipse. Its main contributions—aside 
from some devastating empirical demolitions of 
evolutionist generalization—came in the field of 
cultural diffusion. Leslie Spier’s study of the spread 
of the Sun Dance through the Great Plains (1921) 
and A. L. Kroeber's application of the age—area ap- 
proach to aboriginal religion in California are good 
examples of productive diffusion studies. However, 
apart from their importance for culture history, the 
contribution of such distributional studies to our 
understanding of religious ideas, attitudes, and 
practices as such has not been great, and few stu- 
dents now pursue these studies. The call of the 
Boas school for thorough field research and disci- 
plined inductive analysis has been heeded; but its 
fruits, insofar as religious studies are concerned, 
have been reaped by others less inhibited theo- 
retically. 


Psychological approaches 

The major reaction against the intellectual tra- 
dition of the cultural evolutionists took place not 
within anthropology, however, but in the general 
context of the positivist revolt against the domina- 
tion of historicist modes of thought in the social 
sciences. In the years before World War 1 the 
tise of the systematic psychologism of psycho- 
analysis and of the equally systematic sociologism 
of the Année sociologique forced evolutionist theo- 
rizing into the background, even though the leaders 
of both movements—Freud and Durkheim—were 
themselves still very strongly influenced by it. Per- 
haps even more relevant, it introduced a sharp 
split into anthropological studies of religion which 
has resolved into the militantly psychodynamic 
and the militantly social-structural approaches. 

Freud’s major work in this field is, of course, 
Totem and Taboo, a book anthropologists in gen- 
eral have had great difficulty in evaluating—as 
Kroeber’s two reviews of it, the first facilely nega- 
tive, the second, two decades later, ambivalently 
positive, demonstrate. The source of the difficulty 
has been an inability or an unwillingness to dis- 
entangle Freud’s basic thesis—that religious rituals 
and beliefs are homologous with neurotic symp- 
toms—from the chimerical ethnology and obsolete 
biology within which he insisted upon setting it. 
Thus, the easy demolition of what Kroeber called 
Freud’s “just so story” concerning primal incest, 


parricide, and guilt within some protohuman horde 
(“in the beginning was the deed”) was all too often 
mistaken for total rejection of the rather more 
penetrating proposition that the obsessions, dreams, 
and fantasies of collective life spring from the 
same intrapsychic sources as do those of the iso- 
lated individual. 

For those who read further in Freud’s writings, 
however—especially in “Mourning and Melan- 
cholia” and “Obsessive Acts and Religious Prac- 
tices"—it became apparent that what was at issue 
was the applicability of theories concerning the 
forms and causes of individual psychopathology to 
the explanation of the forms and causes of public 
myth and group ritual. Réheim (1950) analyzed 
Australian circumcision rites against the back- 
ground of orthodox Freudian theories of psycho- 
sexual development, especially those clustered 
around the Oedipal predicament. However, he ex- 
plicitly avoided recourse to speculations about 
buried memories of primordial occurrences. Bettel- 
heim (1954) adopted a similar, though more sys- 
tematic and less orthodox, approach to initiation 
practices generally, seeing them as socially insti- 
tuted symbolic mechanisms for the definition and 
stabilization of sexual identity. Kardiner (1945), 
taking a neo-Freudian position, sought to demon- 
strate that the religious institutions of tribal peoples 
were projections of a “basic personality structure,” 
formed not by the action of an unconsciously re- 
membered historical trauma but by the more ob- 
servable traumas produced by child-training prac- 
tices, an approach later extended and cast into 
quantitative form by Whiting (Whiting & Child 
1953), Erikson (1950), drawing upon develop- 
ments in ego psychology which conceived the emer- 
gence of the adult personality to be a joint product 
of psychobiological maturation, cultural context, 
and historical experience, interpreted the religious 
notions of the Yurok and the Sioux in terms of 
certain basic modes of relating to the world. These 
relationships gradually developed during the whole 
course of childhood and adolescence. Others— 
notably Devereux (1951)—have attempted to use 
the autobiographical, case-history approach to de- 
termine the relations between personality dynamics 
and religious orientation in particular individuals; 
still others—notably Hallowell (1937-1954 )—have 
employed projective tests, questionnaires, reports 
of dreams, or systematic interviews toward similar 
ends, 

In all such studies, even when individual authors 
have dissented from many of Freud’s specific views, 
the basic premise has been Freudian: that religious 
practices can be usefully interpreted as expressions 
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of unconscious psychological forces—and this has 
become, amid much polemic, an established tradi- 
tion of inquiry. In recent years, however, responsi- 
ble work of this type has come to question the 
degree to which one is justified in subjecting his- 
torically created and socially institutionalized cul- 
tural forms to a system of analysis founded on the 
treatment of the mental illnesses of individuals. 
For this reason, the future of this approach de- 
pends perhaps more upon developments within 
psychoanalysis, now in a somewhat uncertain state, 
than within anthropology. So far, perhaps only 
Kluckhohn’s pioneering Navaho Witchcraft (1944) 
has attempted to systematically relate psycho- 
logical factors to social and cultural aspects of 
primitive religion. The great majority of psycho- 
analytic studies of tribal beliefs and rites remain 
willfully parochial, 

In any case, not all psychological approaches to 
religion have been Freudian. Jungian influences 
have had a certain impact, especially on studies of 
myth. Campbell (1949), for example, has stressed 
the continuity of certain themes both cross-cultur- 
ally and temporally. These themes have been inter- 
preted as expressions of transpersonal constancies 
in unconscious mental functioning which are at 
the same time expressions of fundamental cosmic 
realities. 

Simple emotionalist theories have also been ex- 
tremely popular. There have been two main varie- 
ties of these: awe theories and confidence theories. 
Awe theories have been based on some usually 
rather vague notion of “religious thrill” experi- 
enced by human beings when brought face to face 
with cosmic forces. A wide range of ethnologists, 
from Max Miiller through Lang and Marett to 
Lowie and Goldenweiser, have accepted such theo- 
ries in one form or another. However, awe theories 
remain mere notations of the obvious—that re- 
ligious experience is, in the nature of the case, 
touched with intense feelings of the grandeur of 
the universe in relation to the self and of the vul- 
nerability of the self in relation to the universe. 
This is not explanation, but circular reasoning. 

Confidence theories also begin with a notion of 
man’s inward sense of weakness, and especially 
of his fears—of disease, of death, of ill fortune of 
all kinds—and they see religious practices as de- 
signed to quiet such fears, either by explaining 
them away, as in doctrines of the afterlife, or by 
claiming to link the individual to external sources 
of strength, as in prayer. The best-known confi- 
dence theory was that set forth by Malinowski. He 
regarded magic as enabling man to pursue uncer- 
tain but essential] endeavors by assuring him of 
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their ultimate success. Confidence, or anxiety- 
reduction, theories, like awe theories, clearly have 
empirical foundation but do not adequately explore 
the complex relationship between fear and re- 
ligious activity, They are not rooted in any system- 
atic conceptualization of mental functioning and 
so merely point to matters desperately in need of 
clarification, without in fact clarifying them. 


Sociological approaches 

The sociological approach to the analysis of the 
religions of nonliterate peoples proceeded inde- 
pendent of, and even at variance with, the psycho- 
analytic approach, but it shared a concern with 
the same phenomenon; the peculiar “otherness,” 
the extraordinary, momentous, “set apart” quality 
of sacred (or “taboo") acts and objects, as con- 
trasted with the profane. The intense aura of high 
seriousness was traced by Freud to the projection 
of unacceptable wishes repressed from conscious- 
ness onto external objects, The dramatic ambiva- 
lence of the sacred—its paradoxical unification of 
the commanded and the forbidden, the pure and 
the polluted, the salutary and the dangerous—was 
a symbolic expression of the underlying ambiva- 


superseded individual egocentricity was the pri- 


individual's unformulated sense of its overridin 
significance in his life. All sacred objects, beliefs, 


and acts, and the extraordinary emotions attend- 
ing them, were outward expressions of inward 
social necessities, and, in a famous phrase, God 
was the “symbol of society.” Few anthropologists 
have been able to swallow Durkheim's thesis whole, 
when put this baldly. But the more moderate prop- 
osition that religious rituals and beliefs both reflect 
and act to support the moral framework under- 
lying social arrangements (and are in turn ani- 
mated by it) has given rise to what has become 
perhaps the most popular form of analysis in the 
anthropological study of religion. Usually called 
“functionalism”—or sometimes, to distinguish it 
from certain variants deemed objectionable, “struc- 
turalism"—this approach found its champion in 
Radcliffe-Brown and its major development in 
Great Britain, though its influence has now spread 
very much more widely. 

Radcliffe-Brown (1952) agreed with Durkheim's 
postulate that the main role (or “function”) of re- 
ligion was to celebrate and sustain the norms upon 
which the integration of society depends. But, un- 
like Durkheim (and like Freud), Radcliffe-Brown 
was concerned with the content of sacred symbols, 
and particularly with the reasons why one object 
rather than another was absorbed into rite or 
woven into myth. Why here stones, there water 
holes, here camp circles, there personified winds? 

Durkheim had held this to be an arbitrary mat- 
ter, contingent upon historical accident or psy- 
chological proclivity, beyond the reach of and 
irrelevant to sociological analysis. Radcliffe-Brown 
considered, however, that man’s need for a concrete 
expression of social solidarity was not sufficient ex- 
planation of the structure of a people's religious 
system. Something was needed to tie the particular 
objects awarded sacred status (or, in his termi- 
nology, “ritual value”) to the particular social inter- 
ests they presumably served and reflected. Radcliffe- 
Brown, resolute empiricist that he was, chose a 
solution Durkheim had already magisterially de- 
molished: the utilitarian. The objects selected for 
religious veneration by a given people were either 
directly or indirectly connected to factors critical 
to their collective well-being. Things that had real, 
that is, practical, “social value” were elevated to 
having spiritual, or symbolic, “ritual value,” thus 
fusing the social and the natural into one over- 
arching order. For primitives at least (and Rad- 
cliffe-Brown attempted to establish his theory with 
regard to the sanctified turtles and palm leaves of 
the preagricultural Andaman Islanders and, later 
on, with regard to Australian totemism), there is 
no discontinuity, no difference even, between moral 
and physical, spiritual and practical relationships 


and processes, These people regard both men and 
things as parts of a single normative system. 
Within that system those elements which are crit- 
ical to its effective functioning (or, sometimes, 
phenomena empirically associated with such ele- 
ments, such as the Andaman cicada cycle and the 
shifting monsoons) are made the objects of that 
special sort of respect and attention which we call 
religious but which the people themselves regard 
as merely prudential. 

Radcliffe-Brown focused upon the content of 
sacred symbols and emphasized the relation be- 
tween conceptions of the moral order of existence 
and conceptions of its natural order. However, the 
claim that the sanctity of religious objects derives 
from their practical social importance is one of 
those theories which works when it works and 
doesn’t when it doesn't, Not only has it proved im- 
possible to find even an indirect practical signifi- 
cance in most of the enormous variety of things 
tribal peoples have regarded as sacred (certain 
Australian tribes worship vomit), but the view that 
religious concerns are mere ritualizations of real- 
life concerns leaves the phenomenon of sacredness 
itself—its aura of mystery, power, fascination— 
totally unexplained, 

More recent structuralist studies have tended to 
evade both these questions and to concentrate on 
the role played by religion in maintaining social 
equilibrium, They attempt to show how given sets 
of religious practices (ancestor worship, animal 
sacrifice, witcheraft and sorcery, regeneration rites ) 
do in fact express and reinforce the moral values 
underlying crucial processes (lineage segmenta- 
tion, marriage, conflict adjudication, political suc- 
cession) in the particular society under investiga- 
tion. Arnold van Gennep’s study of crisis rites was 
perhaps the most important forerunner of the 
many analyses of this type. Although valuable in 
their own right as ethnography and as sociology, 
these structural formulations have been severely 
limited by their rigid avoidance, on the one side, of 
the kind of psychological considerations that could 
account for the peculiar emotions which permeate 
religious belief and practice, and, on the other, of 
the philosophical considerations that could render 
their equally peculiar content intelligible. [See 
GENNEP.| 


The analysis of symbolic forms 

In contrast to other approaches—evolutionary, 
Psychological, sociological—the field of what we 
may loosely call “semantic studies” of religion is 
extremely jumbled. There is, as yet, no well- 
established central trend of analysis, no central 
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figure around whom to order debate, and no readily 
apparent system of interconnections relating the 
various competing trends to one another. 

Perhaps the most straightforward strategy— 
certainly the most disarming—is merely to accept 
the myriad expressions of the sacred in primitive 
societies, to consider them as actual ingressions of 
the divine into the world, and to trace the forms 
these expressions have taken across the earth and 
through time. The result would be a sort of natural 
history of revelation, whose aim would be to iso- 
late the major classes of religious phenomena con- 
sidered as authentic manifestations of the sacred — 
what Eliade, the chief proponent of this approach, 
calls hierophanies—and to trace the rise, domi- 
nance, decline, and disappearance of these classes 
within the changing contexts of human life, The 
meaning of religious activity, the burden of its con- 
tent, is discovered through a meticulous, wholly 
inductive investigation of the natural modalities of 
such behavior (sun worship, water symbolism, fer- 
tility cults, renewal myths, etc.) and of the vicissi- 
tudes these modalities undergo when projected, like 
the Son of God himself, into the flux of history, 

Metaphysical questions (here uncommonly ob- 
trusive) aside, the weaknesses of this approach 
derive from the same source as its strengths: a 
drastic limiting of the interpretations of religion 
to the sort that a resolutely Baconian methodology 
can produce. On the one hand, this approach has 
led, especially in the case of a scholar as erudite 
and indefatigable as Eliade, to the uncovering of 
some highly suggestive clusterings of certain re- 
ligious patterns with particular historical con- 
ditions—for example, the frequent association of 
sun worship, activist conceptions of divine power, 
cultic veneration of deified heroes, elitist doctrines 
of political sovereignty, and imperialist ideologies 
of national expansion. But, on the other hand, it 
has placed beyond the range of scientific analysis 
everything but the history and morphology of the 
phenomenal forms of religious expression. The 
study of tribal beliefs and practices is reduced to 
a kind of cultural paleontology whose sole aim is 
the reconstruction, from scattered and corrupted 
fragments, of the “mental universe of archaic 
man.” 

Primitive thought. Other scholars who are in- 
terested in the meaningful content of primitive 
religion but who are incapable of so thoroughgoing 
a suspension of disbelief as Eliade, or are repelled 
by the cultic overtones of this somewhat mystagogic 
line of thought, have directed their attention in- 
stead toward logical and epistemological considera- 
tions. This has produced a long series of studies 
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that view “primitive thought” as a distinctive mode 
of reasoning and/or a special body of knowledge. 
From Lévy-Bruhl through Lévi-Strauss, and with 
important contributions from members of the evo- 
lutionary, psychoanalytic, and sociological schools 
as well, this line of exploration has persisted as a 
minor theme in anthropological studies of religion. 
With the recent advances in linguistics, informa- 
tion theory, the analysis of cognition, semantic 
philosophy, modern logic, and certain sorts of 
literary investigation, the systematic study of sym- 
bolic activity bids fair to become, in a rather thor- 
oughly revised form, the major theme for investi- 
gation, The “new key” Susanne K. Langer heard 
being struck in philosophy in the early 1940s—“the 
concern with the concept of meaning in all its 
forms”—has, like the historicist and positivist 
“keys” before it, begun to have its echo in the 
anthropological study of religion. Anthropologists 
are increasingly interested in ideational expression, 
increasingly concerned with the vehicles, proc- 
esses, and practical applications of human con- 
ceptualization, 

The development of this approach has come in 
two fairly distinct phases, one before and one after 
World War mn. In the first phase there was a con- 
cern with “the mind of primitive man” and in par- 
ticular with its capacity for rational thought. In a 
sense, this concern represented the evolutionists’ 
interest in primitive reasoning processes detached 
from the historicist context. In the second phase, 
which is still in process, there has been a move 
away from, and in part a reaction against, the sub- 
jectivist emphasis of the earlier work. Ideational 
expression is thought of as a public activity, rather 
like speech, and the structure of the symbolic ma- 
terials, the “language,” in whose terms the activity 
is conducted becomes the subject of investigation. 

The first, subjectivist, phase was animated by a 
protracted wrangle between those who used the 
religious beliefs and practices of tribal peoples as 
evidence to prove that there was a qualitative dif- 
ference between the thought processes of primitives 
and those of civilized men and the anthropologists 
who considered such religious activity as evidence 
for the lack of any such differences. The great pro- 
tagonist of the first school was the French Philoso- 
pher Lévy-Bruhl, whose theories of “prelogical 
mentality” were as controversial within anthro- 
pology as they were popular outside it, According 
to Lévy-Bruhl, the thought of primitives, as re- 
flected in their religious ideas, is not governed by 
the immanent laws of Aristotelian logical reason- 
ing, but by affectivity—by the vagrant flow of emo- 
tion and the dialectical principles of “mystical 


participation” and “mystical exclusion.” [See Livy- 
BRUBL.] 

The two most effective antagonists of Lévy- 
Bruhl’s theories concerning primitive religion were 
Radin and Malinowski. Radin, influenced by Boas’ 
more general attacks on theories of “primitive men- 
tality,” sought to demonstrate that primitive reli- 
gious thought reaches, on occasion, very high levels 
of logical articulation and philosophical sophistica- 
tion and that tribal society contains, alongside 
the common run of unreflective doers (“men 
of action”), contemplative intellectuals (“men of 
thought”) of boldness, subtlety, and originality, 
Malinowski attacked the problem on an even 
broader front. Using his ethnographic knowledge 
of the Trobriand Islanders, Malinowski argued that 
alongside their religious and magical notions 
(which he, too, regarded as mainly emotionally 
determined) the “savages” also had a rather well 
developed and, as far as it went, accurate empirical 
knowledge of gardening, navigation, housebuilding, 
canoe construction, and other useful arts. He fur- 
ther claimed that they were absolutely clear as to 
the distinction between these two sorts of reason- 
ing, between mystical-magical and empirical- 
pragmatic thinking, and never confused them in 
actual practice. Of these two arguments, the former 
seems to be today nearly universally accepted and 
was perhaps never in fact really questioned. But 
with respect to the latter, serious doubts have arisen 
concerning whether the lines between “science,” 
“magic,” and “religion” are as simple and clear-cut 
in the minds of tribal peoples (or any peoples) as 
Malinowski, never one for shaded judgments, por- 
trayed them. Nevertheless, between them, Radin 
and Malinowski rather definitively demolished the 
notion of a radical qualitative gap between the 
thought processes of primitive and civilized men. 
Indeed, toward the end of his life even Lévy-Bruhl 
admitted that his arguments had been badly cast 
and might better have been phrased in terms of 
different modes of thinking common to all men. 
(In fact, Freud, with his contrast between primary 
and secondary thinking processes, had already 
made this distinction.) [See MALINOWSKI; RADIN.] 

Thus, the debate about what does or does not go 
on in the heads of savages exhausted itself in gen- 
eralities, and recent writers have turned to a con- 
cern with the symbolic forms, the conceptual 
resources, in terms of which primitives (and non- 
primitives) think. The major figure in this work 
has been Claude Lévi-Strauss, although this line 
of attack dates back to Durkheim and Mauss’s in- 
fluential 1903 essay in sociological Kantianism, 
Primitive Classification, The writings of E. E. 


Evans-Pritchard on Zande witchcraft, Benjamin 
Whorf on Hopi semantics, and Gregory Bateson 
on Jatmul ritual and, among nonanthropologists, 
works by Granet, Cassirer, and Piaget have directed 
attention to the study of symbolic formulation. 

Symbolic systems. Lévi-Strauss, whose rather 
highly wrought work is still very much in progress, 
is concerned with the systems of classification, the 
“homemade” taxonomies, employed by tribal peo- 
ples to order the objects and events of their world 
(see Lévi-Strauss 1958; 1962). In this, he follows 
in the footsteps of Durkheim and Mauss. But rather 
than looking, as they did, to social forms for the 
origins and explanations of such categorical sys- 
tems, he looks to the symbolic structures in terms 
of which they are formulated, expressed, and ap- 
plied. Myth and, in a slightly different way, rite are 
systems of signs that fix and organize abstract con- 
ceptual relationships in terms of concrete images 
and thus make speculative thought possible. They 
permit the construction of a “science of the con- 
crete”—-the intellectual comprehension of the sen- 
sible world in terms of sensible phenomena— 
which is no less rational, no less logical, no more 
affect-driven than the abstract science of the mod- 
ern world. The objects rendered sacred are selected 
not because of their utilitarian qualities, nor be- 
cause they are projections of repressed emotions, 
nor yet because they reflect the moral force of 
social organization ritualistically impressed upon 
the mind. Rather, they are selected because they 
permit the embodiment of general ideas in terms 
of the immediately perceptible realities—the tur- 
tles, trees, springs, and caves—of everyday experi- 
ence; not, as Lévi-Strauss says, apropos of Radcliffe- 
Brown's view of totems, because they are “good to 
eat,” but because they are “good to think.” 

This “goodness” exists inherently in sacred ob- 
jects because they provide the raw materials for 
analogical reasoning. The relationships perceived 
among certain classes of natural objects or events 
can be analogized, taken as models of relationships 
—physical, social, psychological, or moral—obtain- 
ing between persons, groups, or other natural ob- 
jects and events. Thus, for example, the natural 
distinctions perceived among totemic beings, their 
species differentiation, can serve as a conceptual 
framework for the comprehension, expression, and 
communication of social distinctions among exog- 
amous clans—their structural differentiation. Thus, 
the sharp contrast between the wet and dry seasons 
(and the radical zoological and botanical changes 
associated with it) in certain regions of Australia 
is employed in the mythology of the native peoples. 
They have woven an elaborate origin myth around 
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this natural phenomenon, one that involves a rain- 
making python who drowned some incestuous sis- 
ters and their children because the women polluted 
his water hole with menstrual blood. This model 
expresses and economizes the contrasts between 
moral purity and impurity, maleness and female- 
ness, social superiority and inferiority, fertilizing 
agent (rain) and that which is fertilized (land), 
and even the distinction between “high” (initiate) 
and “low” (noninitiate) levels of cultural achieve- 
ment. 

Lévi-Strauss contends that primitive religious 
systems are, like all symbolic systems, fundamen- 
tally communications systems. They are carriers 
of information in the technical Shannon—Weaver 
sense, and as such, the theory of information can 
be applied to them with the same validity as when 
applied to any physical systems, mechanical or 
biological, in which the transfer of information 
plays a central regulative role. Primitives, as all 
men, are quintessentially multichanneled emitters 
and receivers of messages. It is merely in the na- 
ture of the code they employ—one resting on anal- 
ogies between “natural” and “cultural” distinctions 
and relationships—that they differ from ourselves. 
Where there is a distinguishing difference, it lies 
in the technically specialized codes of modern ab- 
stract thought, in which semantic properties are 
radically and deliberately severed from physical 
ones. Religion, primitive or modern, can be under- 
stood only as an integrated system of thought, 
logically sound, epistemologically valid, and as 
flourishing in France as in Tahiti. 

It is far too early to evaluate Lévi-Strauss’s work 
with any assurance. It is frankly incomplete and 
explorative, and some parts of it (the celebration 
of information theory, for example) are wholly 
programmatic. But in focusing on symbol systems 
as conceptual models of social or other sorts of 
reality, he has clearly introduced into the anthro- 
pology of religion a line of inquiry which, having 
already become common in modern thought gen- 
erally, can hardly fail to be productive when applied 
to tribal myth and ritual. 

Whether his own particular formulation of this 
approach will prove to be the most enduring re- 
mains, however, rather more of a question. His 
rejection of emotional considerations and his neg- 
lect of normative or social factors in favor of an 
extreme intellectualism which cerebralizes reli- 
gion and tends to reduce it yet again to a kind of 
undeveloped (or, as he puts it, “undomesticated” ) 
science are questionable. His nearly exclusive stress 
on those intellectual processes involved in classifi- 
cation, i.e., on taxonomic modes of thought (a 
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reflex of his equally great reliance on totemic ideas 
as type cases of primitive beliefs), at the expense 
of other, perhaps more common, and certainly 
more powerful styles of reasoning, is also doubtful. 
His conception of the critical process of symbolic 
formulation itself remains almost entirely unde- 
veloped—hardly more than a sort of associationism 
dressed up with some concepts from modern lin- 
guistics. Partly as a result of this weakness and 
partly as a result of a tendency to consider symbol 
systems as entities functioning independently of 
the contextual factor, many of his specific interpre- 
tations of particular myths and rites seem as 
strained, arbitrary, and oversystematized as those 
of the most undisciplined psychoanalyst. 

But, for all this, Lévi-Strauss has without doubt 
opened a vast territory for research and begun to 
explore it with theoretical brilliance and profound 
scholarship. And he is not alone. As the recent 
work of such diverse students as Evans-Pritchard, 
R. G. Lienhardt, W. E. H. Stanner, Victor W. Tur- 
ner, Germaine Dieterlen, Meyer Fortes, Edmund R. 
Leach, Charles O. Frake, Rodney Needham, and 
Susanne K. Langer demonstrates, the analysis of 
symbolic forms is becoming a major tradition in 
the study of primitive religion—in fact, of religion 
in general. Each of these writers has a somewhat 
different approach. But all seem to share the con- 
viction that an attempt must be made to approach 
primitive religions for what they are: systems of 
ideas about the ultimate shape and substance 
of reality. 

Whatever else religion does, it relates a view of 
the ultimate nature of reality to a set of ideas of 
how man is well advised, even obligated, to live. 
Religion tunes human actions to a view of the 
cosmic order and projects images of cosmic order 
onto the plane of human existence. In religious be- 
lief and practice a people's style of life, what Clyde 
Kluckhohn called their design for living, is ren- 
dered intellectually reasonable; it is shown to rep- 
resent a way of life ideally adapted to the world 
“as it ‘really’ (fundamentally, ‘ultimately’) is.” At 
the same time, the supposed basic structure of 
reality is rendered emotionally convincing because 
it is presented as an actual state of affairs uniquely 
accommodated to such a way of life and permitting 
it to flourish. Thus do received beliefs, essentially 
metaphysical, and established norms, essentially 
moral, confirm and support one another, 

It is this mutual confirmation that religious sym- 
bols express and celebrate and that any scientific 
analysis of religion must somehow contrive to ex- 
plain and clarify. In the development of such an 
analysis historical, psychological, sociological, and 


what has been called here semantic considerations 
are all necessary, but none is sufficient. A mature 
theory of religion will consist of an integration of 
them all into a conceptual system whose exact 
form remains to be discovered. 

CLIFFORD GEERTZ 
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JI 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Sociologists have undertaken three main types 
of religious study. They have studied religion as 
a central theoretical problem in the understanding 
of social action. They have studied the relation 
between religion and other areas of social life, such 
as economics, politics, and social class, And finally, 


they have studied religious roles, organizations, 
and movements. This article will be concerned 
primarily with the theoretical study of religion and 
secondarily with the relation between religion and 
the social structure. 


Historical background 


The sociological study of religion has grown out 
of and remains inextricably related to the much 
broader effort to understand the phenomenon of 
religion that has been made by scholars in many 
fields, especially since the eighteenth century in 
the West and more recently in other parts of the 
world. Theologians, philosophers, historians, phi- 
lologists, literary critics, political scientists, anthro- 
pologists, and psychologists have all made contri- 
butions. In untangling this immensely complicated 
story it will be helpful to resort to a simplified 
schema that focuses on two main lines of intel- 
lectual development: the “rationalist” and the 
“nonrationalist” traditions. (A writer is referred to 
here as “nonrationalist” not because his thought 
is considered to be irrational but because he takes 
the nonrational aspect of human existence as cen- 
tral and irreducible.) Both traditions have roots 
deep in the history of Western thought and ana- 
logues in the thought of some non-Western cul- 
tures. The eighteenth century saw a certain crys- 
tallization of both traditions, which had important 
consequences for the nineteenth century and which 
still affects us in many respects. 

The rationalists and nonrationalists. The ration- 
alist tradition, which was closely associated with 
the rise of secular thought and skepticism in Eng- 
land and France in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, later stimulated the nonrationalist tend- 
ency as a reaction to it. Of course, the rationalists 
themselves were partly grappling with the great 
seventeenth-century antirationalist Blaise Pascal. 
It was the position of the rationalists that the ap- 
parently nonrational could not only be brought 
within the bounds of rational analysis but also 
could be eliminated as an influence on human 
action, though most of them doubted that this 
would ever be possible for the masses. Thus, they 
held that the obviously absurd doctrines of estab- 
lished religion had come into existence because of 
ignorance and the deliberate chicanery of the 
priests, who were serving their own self-interest as 
well as that of the secular despots who were often 
their masters, Behind the absurd historical forms, 
the deists discerned a natural religion in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason. 

Rousseau and Kant were transitional figures. 
Both believed in a generalized “reasonable” religion 
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in preference to any historical faith, but they 
grounded their religious convictions on human 
nature (Rousseau) or the dictates of ethical ex- 
perience (Kant) rather than on purely cognitive 
arguments. The nonrationalist tradition, which 
subsequently developed mainly in Germany, em- 
phasized the sui generis quality of religion. Johann 
Gottfried Herder held that religion was grounded 
in specific experience and feeling rather than in 
reason. In the early nineteenth century Friedrich 
Schleiermacher undertook the first systematic ex- 
position of this position. He held that religion was 
to be understood neither as crude philosophy nor 
as primitive ethics but rather as a reality in its 
own right; it is grounded neither in knowledge nor 
in action but in feeling. More specifically, he came 
to think that religion derives fundamentally from 
the feeling of absolute dependence. Both Herder 
and Schleiermacher, rejecting as they did a ration- 
alist understanding of religion, opposed the search 
for a universal natural religion of self-evident 
reasonableness. Rather, they insisted on taking 
seriously the particular forms of culture and re- 
ligion in all their historical diversity. Merder was, 
of course, one of the most important forerunners 
of nineteenth-century historicism, and Schleier- 
macher was one of the first to develop the tools 
of cultural interpretation (hermeneutics), which 
provided the main methodological equipment of 
the movement in Germany, 

While the nonrationalist treatment of religion 
in Germany was closely related to the development 
of idealist philosophy there, the rationalist treat- 
ment of it was closely related to the rise of pos- 
itivism in France and utilitarianism in England 
during the nineteenth century. Historicism cut 
across these distinctions and came to dominate 
Anglo-French as well as German thought. In both 
France and England rationalism in its historicist 
phase took the form of evolutionism. 

Comte’s famous theory of the three stages 
viewed theology as appropriate in the childhood 
of man; however, it was to be displaced first by 
philosophy and then by science as men’s rational 
understanding of the universe gradually increased. 
Comte interpreted religion in terms that we would 
now call “functional,” stressing the contribution 
of belief and ritual to social solidarity and the 
control of personal feelings. While thus recogniz- 
ing nonrational factors in religion and, indeed, 
arguing from them that religion is a permanent 
and inescapable aspect of human existence, he 
nonetheless stressed cognitive factors almost ex- 
clusively in his theory of religious evolution. 

In England, Spencer developed an evolutionary 
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perspective on religion that was even more nar- 
rowly cognitive than Comte’s, and Tylor also un- 
dertook an extensive effort to understand the re- 
ligious development of mankind in these terms. In 
treating the development from animism through 
polytheism to monotheism as a succession of more 
and more adequate cognitive hypotheses, he re- 
mained thoroughly in the rationalist tradition. 
Frazer, while formally maintaining the same point 
of view, embraced a range of material—ritual 
kingship, human sacrifice, fertility ritual, and the 
like—which actually demanded a different inter- 
pretation. His.Golden Bough (1890) can be viewed 
as a marvelously intuitive catalogue of central 
problems that would have to be solved by other 
means, Finally, in the English tradition, Marett’s 
discussion (1900) of mana and preanimism came 
very near breaking through the preconceptions of 
the rationalist utilitarian school. 

Dilthey, who was a follower of Schleiermacher 
as well as a neo-Kantian, continued the German 
nonrationalist tradition by stressing the irreducible 
nature of the religious Weltanschauung and the 
necessity for an inner understanding (Verstehen) 
of its particular forms, This tradition led directly 
into the modern sociological study of religion 
through the work of Troeltsch and particularly 
that of Max Weber, who both transcended the 
tradition in important respects. Postponing a con- 
sideration of these men for a moment, we may 
trace further into the twentieth century the de- 
velopment of the German tradition that was rela- 
tively independent of the influence of Weber 
and Troeltsch. A certain formal culmination was 
reached in the work of Rudolph Otto. In his im- 
portant book The Idea of the Holy (1917), he 
richly developed the basic intuition of Schleier- 
macher by spelling out the phenomenology of the 
holy in terms of the numinous—the notion of the 
mysterium tremendum et fascinosum. Here more 
clearly than ever was the assertion of the sui 
generis nature of religion and its “geometrical 
location” in a certain kind of immediate experi- 
ence. That experience, according to Otto, can be 
phenomenologically understood, but it cannot be 
explained. This point was made quite explicit in 
the work of van der Leeuw, who shared Otto’s 
essential position: in the preface to Religion in 
Essence and Manifestation van der Leeuw said 
that he specifically disavowed all “theories” (11933) 
1938, p. vi). Thus Otto and the later exponents of 
this tradition—whether they were phenomenolo- 
gists (such as van der Leeuw and Mircea Eliade) 
or were specifically interested in the sociology of 


religion (Joachim Wach and Gustav Mensching) 
—have given us a rich array of materials with- 
out appreciably advancing our theoretical under- 
standing. 

Generalizing the argument so far, we may 
say that while the nonrationalist tradition jeal- 
ously guarded the specific nature of religion but 
eschewed any explanation of it, the rationalist 
tradition provided a number of ways of explaining 
religion which in the end explained it away. We 
will argue, following Talcott Parsons’ The Struc- 
ture of Social Action (1937), that around the turn 
of the twentieth century several men from both 
traditions broke free of their preconceptions and 
converged on a more adequate approach to religion 
(and indeed to social phenomena generally) 

However, just as we have noted that the non- 
rationalist tradition continues to our own day in 
relatively pure form, so we must point out that 
the utilitarian rationalist position also continues, 
not so much as a conscious tradition of scholar- 
ship as a semiconscious preconception of scholars 
in many fields. This preconception has been 
strengthened by its gradual fusion with a Marxian 
understanding of religion as essentially an ideo- 
logical cover, either for the defense of the social 
status quo or for protests against it. Here religion 
is treated as a weapon in the political-economic 
struggle or as a preliminary stage in a political 
movement, a stage that may be outgrown with the 
attainment of political maturity. What is at issue 
is not the empirical adequacy of such analyses in 
particular instances, but rather the generalization 
of them as adequate for the understanding of the 
phenomenon of religion. 

Foundations of an adequate theory. The archi- 
tects of a more adequate understanding of religion 
were Durkheim, Weber, and Freud, though others 
also made important contributions. 

Contributions of Weber and Durkheim. Weber 
maintained the idea of the centrality and irre- 
ducibility of nonrational elements in human action 
as it had developed in the German tradition, but 
he was not content with a mere phenomenologi- 
cal description of these elements, According to 
Parsons’ analysis, Weber began, at least incipi- 
ently, to place these nonrational elements within 
the context of a general theory of social action. 
This he did through two of his central concerns. 
The first was with the problems of meaning—of 
evil, suffering, death, and the like—which are in- 
escapable in human life but insoluble in purely 
scientific terms. Weber argued that the alternative 
religious answers to these problems of meaning 


have had not only profound consequences for the 
motivation of individuals but also, in the long run, 
important causal effects on social development. 
The second of Weber's concerns, which links irra- 
tional elements to a more general theory of action, 
was with what he called charisma. Charisma is 
primarily a quality of the individual that places 
him above normal expectations and endows him 
with the authority to utter new commandments. 
Charisma is a relational concept—that is, it comes 
into existence only when it is recognized by a 
group. It links deeper levels of psychic organiza- 
tion, within the charismatic individual and in the 
members of the group who recognize him, with the 
social process and particularly with the possibility 
of radical discontinuities in social development. 
In both cases Weber was arguing for the impor- 
tance of religion in social action on the grounds of 
its closeness to powerful nonrational motivational 
forces and its capacity to give form and pattern to 
those forces, including its capacity to create radi- 
cally new forms and patterns. 

The rationalist positivist tradition was decisively 
broken through from within by Durkheim, when 
he recognized that religion is a reality sui generis. 
By this he meant that religious representations or 
symbols are not delusions, nor do they simply 
stand for some other phenomena, such as natural 
forces or (contrary to some interpretations of his 
work) social morphology. Rather, in his social 
Kantianism, he held that religious representations 
are constitutive of society. They exist within the 
minds of individuals so as to inhibit egocentric 
impulses and to discipline the individual so that 
he can deal objectively with external reality. These 
shared representations, with their capacity to di- 
rect and control personal motivation, are what 
make society possible. While his treatment of mo- 
tivation remained rudimentary, he did point out 
very clearly the great importance of religious 
action for stimulating individuals to participate 
positively in social life (see the discussion of col- 
lective effervescence in Durkheim 1912, book 2, 
chapter 7) and for dealing with tendencies of 
individuals to withdraw from social life (see the 
discussion of funeral ritual in 1912, book 3, 
chapter 5). 

Although they started from opposite directions, 
both Weber and Durkheim seem to have overcome 
the impasse in which the rationalist and non- 
rationalist approaches to religion had long been 
caught: they both placed religion in a theoretical 
rather than a purely descriptive context, without 
denying its centrality and irreducibility. However, 
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they lacked any fine-grained structural understand- 
ing of the nonrational elements involved, even 
though they recognized their importance. It was in 
the work of Freud that a structural understanding 
of the relevant emotional and motivational ele- 
ments was to be found for the first time. 

Freud’s work on religious symbolism. Freud’s 
early work on the stages of psychosexual devel- 
opment was applied to religion in Totem and 
Taboo (1913), where the Oedipus complex with 
its mixture of dependence, love, and hostility was 
seen as the core problem of religious symbolism, 
which he treated as largely projective. Freud’s later 
ego psychology, heralded in the important essays 
“Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego” 
(1921) and “The Ego and the Id” (1923), provided 
the basis for a much more active understanding 
of religious symbolism, which could now be 
treated not merely as reflecting psychic conflict 
but as actually affecting the outcome of psychic 
conflict and redirecting psychic forces. This point 
of view was applied to religion in the somewhat 
idiosyncratic but extraordinarily fruitful Moses 
and Monotheism (1934-1938). “The Future of an 
Illusion” (1927) represents a reversion to the early 
projective theory of religion and is neither the final 
statement of Freud’s position nor even typical of 
his own late thinking. 

By the early 1920s, then, the elements of a 
more adequate theory of religion had come into 
existence, However, at just this point the primary 
preoccupation with religion displayed by most of 
the great social scientists of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries disappeared. Other 
issues occupied the center of attention. Even to- 
day a theoretical concern with religion is only 
gradually reviving as a central. issue in social 
science. 


A theory of religion 

Only in the last few years has a new model 
of human action developed that will allow us to 
utilize the insights of Weber, Durkheim, and 
Freud without falling back into the old controver- 
sies about idealism and materialism, rationalism 
and irrationalism, and humanism and science. 
This is the cybernetic model (for a relevant, 
though partial, exposition, see Deutsch 1963). 
Parsons’ action theory is the chief link between 
earlier social science and cybernetic theory and 
has itself in recent years been increasingly re- 
stated in cybernetic terms. This model, whose 
basic terms are “energy” and “information,” seems 
likely to integrate the range of behavioral research 
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that stretches from the work of biologists such as 
Nikolaas Tinbergen and J. P. Scott on animal 
behavior to that of philosophers such as Ernst 
Cassirer and Susanne K. Langer on symbolic 
forms. 

The cybernetic model. An action system may 
be defined as the symbolically controlled, system- 
atically organized behavior of one or more biologi- 
cal organisms. The energy of such a system is 
supplied by the organism and is organized through 
genetically controlled organic structures that are 
not directly open to symbolic influence. Thus the 
basic motivation of the action system—its drives 
and needs—is partially determined by organic 
structure, although it is subject, through learning 
processes, to a considerable degree of symbolic 
control. The precise boundary, or, perhaps better, 
the area of overlap, between what is genetically 
and what is symbolically controlled is by no means 
clear, and important research on the problem is 
continuing. For present purposes it is only neces- 
sary to note the relatively broad plasticity for sym- 
bolic learning that is usually recognized, at least 
in the human species. 

Information in such a system consists largely 
of symbolic messages that indicate something 
about either the internal state or the external situa- 
tion of the action system, These messages are un- 
derstood or interpreted by matching them with 
previously learned symbolic patterns, which make 
up the memory of the system. New situations can 
be understood through a recombination of previ- 
ously learned elements, so that a new symbolic 
pattern is created. Thus, the set of symbolic pat- 
terns existing in a system will be partially deter- 
mined by the nature of the external world with 
which that system has had to deal and by the 
nature of the laws governing the cognitive proc- 
esses of the brain, Within these limits there is a 
wide range of freedom, within which alternative 
symbolic patterns may Operate with equal or 
nearly equal effectiveness, as is best illustrated 
perhaps in the phenomenon of language. 

The cybernetic model thus conceives of a hu- 
man action system as autonomous, purposive, and 
capable of a wide range of external adaptations 
and internal rearrangements within the very broad 
constraints inherent in the nature of energy and 
information, It is precisely the stress on autonomy, 
learning capacity, decision, and control that gives 
the cybernetic model the ability, lacking in previ- 
ous mechanistic and organic models, to assimilate 
the contributions of the humanistic disciplines— 
the Geisteswissenschaften—without abandoning 


an essentially scientific approach [see SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS, articles on SOCIAL SYSTEMS and POLITI- 
CAL SYSTEMS], 

The openness of an action system is always 
relative to its particular structure. We have noted 
that energy is structured by genetic information 
from the organism and by symbolic information 
from the culture. Energy and information are 
further structured by two systems that can be seen 
as integrating organic motivation and symbols: 
personality and society. These are symbolically pat- 
terned motivational systems; the first centers on 
individual organisms, and the other on groups. 
Any particular personality or social system will be 
determined in large part at any given moment by 
its history, for its learning capacity will be largely 
a product of the structures it has built up over 
time. However, if a system has managed to develop 
a broad and flexible capacity for rapid learning, 
and if it has a reserve of uncommitted resources, 
its reaction to any given internal or external situa- 
tion will be open to a wide variety of alternative 
choices; in other words, it will have a high degree 
of freedom. 

The role of religion in action systems. Religion 
emerges in action systems with respect to two 
main problems, In order to function effectively, it 
is essential that a person or group have a relatively 
condensed, and therefore highly general, definition 
of its environment and itself. Such a definition of 
the system and the world to which it is related (in 
more than a transient sense) is a conception of 
identity. Such a conception is particularly neces- 
sary in situations of stress and disturbance, be- 
cause it can provide the most general set of in- 
structions as to how the system is to maintain 
itself and repair any damage sustained. 

In addition to the identity problem, there is the 
problem of dealing with inputs of motivation from 
within the system that are not under the immediate 
control of conscious decision processes. We have 
already noted that such motivation is partly under 
the control of genetic rather than symbolic proc- 
esses. In addition, as Freud discovered, there are 
important symbolically organized systems of mo- 
tivation that are partially blocked or screened off 
from consciousness through the mechanism of re- 
pression; this happens partly as a result of the 
pattern of child raising. Though these unconscious 
motivational forces exist in individuals. they are 
to a large degree shared in groups, because human 
biology and child-raising patterns are, broadly 
speaking, similar. The emotions can be seen as 
signaling devices by which the conscious decision 


process (the ego, in Freud’s terms) becomes aware 
of the existence of important inputs of motivation 
from unconscious levels of the system. 

The problems of identity and of unconscious 
motivation are closely related, for it is just those 
situations of threat, uncertainty, and breakdown, 
which raise the identity issue, that also rouse deep 
unconscious feelings of anxiety, hope, and fear. 
An identity conception capable of dealing with 
such a situation must not only be cognitively ade- 
quate but must also be motivationally meaningful. 
It is precisely the role of religion in action systems 
to provide such a cognitively and motivationally 
meaningful identity conception or set of identity 
symbols. It is such a set of symbols that provides 
answers to Weber's problems of meaning and to 
which Durkheim referred in speaking of religious 
representations. It is also what in large part Freud 
meant when he spoke of the superego. This mode 
of analysis leads to a definition of religion very 
close to that of Clifford Geertz, who wrote: “A re- 
ligion is a system of symbols which acts to estab- 
lish powerful, pervasive and long-lasting moods 
and motivations in men by formulating concep- 
tions of a general order of existence and clothing 
these conceptions with such an aura of factuality 
that the moods and motivations seem uniquely 
realistic” (1966, p. 4). 

The conception of religion briefly sketched 
here—religion as the most general mechanism for 
integrating meaning and motivation in action sys- 
tems—applies to all types of action systems, not 
only to whole societies or groups of them. Many 
smaller units (individual personalities and groups) 
appropriate the religious symbols of their social 
and cultural environment in dealing with their 
own religious problems, though always with some 
degree of individual variation, Moreover, even 
where prevailing religious symbol systems are re- 
jected, the idiosyncratic solutions of individuals 
and groups to fundamental problems of orienta- 
tion and identity may be viewed in terms of this 
Scheme as “religious.” Of course, the degree to 
which religious problems will be salient for any 
individual or group is quite variable. 


Current theoretically relevant research 


While the theory outlined above has not previ- 
ously been stated in exactly these terms, some re- 
cent research seems to be guided by a conception 
of religion as a control system linking meaning 
and motivation—a conception that is a close paral- 
lel of this theory. Three particularly interesting 
examples of such research will be cited. Each of 
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them concentrates at a traditional level of social 
science—psychological, social, or cultural—but it 
is noteworthy that they all transcend the discipline 
boundaries in trying to understand religion. 

Analysis of historical figures. The first is the 
application of detailed psychological analysis to 
significant figures in religious history, Erik H. 
Erikson, in Young Man Luther (1958), has over- 
come a tendency toward psychological reduction- 
ism that was evident in some earlier work of this 
sort. He is careful to place Luther's life history in 
its proper social, historical, and religious context. 
In doing so, he shows how Luther was able to solve 
his own problem of identity, which had its roots 
deep in his unconscious conflicts, through con- 
structive innovation with respect to religious sym- 
bolism, However, Erikson’s knowledge of the deep 
motivational forces involved does not lead him to 
deny the contribution of the religious reformula- 
tion itself. Rather, he emphasizes the fusing and 
forming power of the symbols to synthesize moti- 
vational conflicts and control destructive impulses. 

Erikson also contributes to the broader problem 
of religious change by indicating that Luther's so- 
lution, once it was embodied in communicable 
symbolic form, could be appropriated by others in 
the same society who had analogous identity prob- 
lems arising from social—historical matrices simi- 
lar to Luther's own. Moreover, although the argu- 
ment is not worked out in detail, Erikson implies 
that Luther was able to contribute to certain social 
and cultural identity problems of Germany in 
particular and of Western civilization in general, 
This detailed analysis of the mechanism involved 
in a major example of religious change, although 
it involves only one among several types of change, 
is an important contribution to one of our least 
understood problems. [See IDENTITY, PSYCHO- 
SOCIAL.) 

Small-group research. The second new line of 
research has to do with the analysis of religious 
phenomena in small groups, as illustrated in Philip 
E. Slater's Microcosm (1966). The small-group 
situation provides a laboratory within which the 
symbolic processes involved in group formation, 
as hypothesized by Durkheim and Freud, can be 
empirically synthesized. Slater shows how the 
group and its leader become foci for the uncon- 
scious anxieties, hopes, and fears of the members 
in the initial situation of uncertainty and lack of 
definition, These feelings are handled initially by 
the development of projective symbols, which are 
redolent with the mysterious potency of the un- 
conscious feelings, that is, are highly magical and 
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sacred. However, over time, as more and more of 
the group process becomes consciously understood 
and as the deeper feelings about the group and 
the leader are worked through, the group itself 
becomes “secularized” and the quality of the sacred 
is relegated to certain group ideals and symbols 
of group solidarity. 

Slater’s comparison of this process of group de- 
velopment with the long-term process of religious 
evolution is highly suggestive. Particularly impor- 
tant is the perception of the changing role of sym- 
bolism with respect to the meaning—motivation 
balance as the group itself undergoes new experi- 
ences and changes in structure. Also of great gen- 
eral significance is Slater's observation that social 
and psychological aspects of group process inter- 
penetrate at every point and that a purely psycho- 
logical or a purely sociological theoretical frame- 
work would result in an inadequate understanding 
of the processes at work. 

Analysis of language as symbolic action. A third 
area of promising research is the analysis of lan- 
guage as symbolic action as it has been developed 
by Kenneth Burke in his Rhetoric of Religion 
(1961) and other works. Burke's theory of artistic 
form (defined as “the arousing and fulfilling of 
expectations”), which is based on the Aristotelian 
theory of catharsis, emphasizes the working 
through of emotional tensions in symbolic form; 
thus, it is very close to the theory of religion de- 
veloped above. Burke has pointed out that the 
tensions may be social as well as psychological, 
though they must be presented in personal terms 
if they are to have emotional impact. He has also 
pointed out the function of social and psychologi- 
cal control that such symbolic working through 
performs, 

Perhaps Burke's chief contribution is his insist- 
ence on the special formal qualities of language 
and symbolism generally. Language does not 
merely reflect or communicate social and psycho- 
logical realities. Rather, language contains within 
itself a “principle of perfection” (1961, epilogue), 
which operates relatively independently of other 
factors. That is, a terminology, once established, 
has certain “entelechial” implications. For ex- 
ample, once the terms king, society, and god come 
into existence, there is the logical possibility that 
someone will ask what a perfect king, society, or 
god is and from this analysis actually draw con- 
clusions about existing kings, societies, or ideas 
of god. Regardless of the many actual social and 
psychological blocks to carrying through such 
analyses, the fact is that the possibility of push- 
ing toward terminological perfection is always 


present, and under certain circumstances it will 
actually be pursued. This is one of the chief 
reasons why cultural symbol systems cannot be 
treated entirely reductionistically. In The Rhetoric 
of Religion Burke has applied these insights with 
great brilliance to two key religious documents: 
the first three chapters of Genesis and Augustine’s 
Confessions [see INTERACTION, article on DRAMA- 
TISM]. 


Religion and society 


An interest in the social consequences of re- 
ligious belief and action is probably as old as the 
interest in religion itself. In the sixteenth century 
Machiavelli gave, in his Discourses, a functional 
analysis of Roman religion which had considerable 
influence., Spinoza, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and 
Comte continued and developed the analysis of the 
political significance of religious commitment and 
the related problems of the influence of religion 
on personal morality and social solidarity. In one 
of the earliest quantitative studies in sociology, 
Durkheim introduced a “religious variable” in his 
study of suicide (1897). Subsequently many 
studies of varying breadth and quality have in- 
cluded a religious variable and thus advanced our 
knowledge of the influence or lack of influence of 
religion on some aspect of social existence; how- 
ever, a comprehensive survey of the results ob- 
tained is still lacking. 

The man who contributed most to the system- 
atic understanding of the interrelations between 
religion and society and who stimulated more re- 
search (both quantitative and nonquantitative) 
than any other scholar was undoubtedly Max 
Weber. The most influential single hypothesis in 
this field is certainly his thesis on the influence of 
the Protestant ethic on the rise of modern society 
(1904-1905). Although the cumulated argument 
and evidence on this thesis are too massive to re- 
view here, one recent study by Gerhard Lenski 
(1961) is worth mentioning, not only because it 
sheds light on the Protestant-ethic thesis in con- 
temporary America but also because it is perhaps 
the most successful attempt to apply the methods 
of survey research to the sociology of religion. 
Lenski was concerned with the influence of re- 
ligious affiliations and beliefs on attitudes toward 
work, authority, education, and a variety of other 
matters in a large American city, and he found 
this influence to be considerable. Weber's ideas 
on the non-Western religions have been applied 
much more sporadically (see the incomplete re- 
view in Bellah 1963), but as the comparative 
horizon of the sociology of religion widens, these 


ideas seem likely to attract more attention. In 
this same connection, a revival of interest in re- 
ligious evolution as providing the soundest classi- 
ficatory system for comparative work can also be 
expected. 


Religious evolution 


Although foreshadowings of the idea of religious 
evolution can be traced as far back as classical 
times, the first extensive effort in this direction 
was that of Vico in the eighteenth century. Elabo- 
rate schemes of religious evolution with copious 
empirical illustration were developed in the nine- 
teenth century by Hegel, Comte, and Spencer. In 
more modest and judicious form, evolutionary 
ideas provided the basis of the sociology of religion 
of Durkheim (1912) and Weber (1922). Though 
long neglected and in some quarters excoriated, 
the idea of religious evolution has recently been 
revived (Bellah 1964). It provides the natural link 
between the kind of theory of religion sketched in 
this article and the comparative study of religion. 

If one defines religion as a control system link- 
ing meaning and motivation by providing an in- 
dividual or a group with the most general model 
that it has of itself and its world, then it becomes 
apparent that such a control system can vary in 
degree of complexity in ways that are not entirely 
random with respect to the degree of complexity 
of the social system of which it is a part. Since it 
has been clear for a long time that levels of social 
and cultural complexity are best understood in an 
evolutionary framework, it seems inevitable that 
religion too must be considered in such a frame- 
work. 

Here it is possible only to enumerate some of 
the most important dimensions along which re- 
ligious evolution can be expected to occur. The 
central focus of religious evolution is the religious 
symbol system itself. Here the main line of de- 
velopment is from compact to differentiated sym- 
bolism, that is, from a situation in which world, 
self, and society are seen to involve the immediate 
expression of occult powers to one in which the 
exercise of religious influence is seen to be more 
indirect and “rational.” This is the process of the 
“disenchantment of the world” that was described 
by Weber. Part of this process is the gradual dif- 
ferentiation of art, science, and other cultural 
systems as separate from religious symbolism. 
Furthermore, changes in the nature and position 
of religious symbolism effect changes in the con- 
ception of the religious actor. The more differ- 
entiated symbol systems make a greater demand 
on the individual for decision and commitment. 
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To support this growing religious individualism, 
specifically religious group structures are required, 
whereas at earlier stages religion tends to be a 
dimension of all social groups. Finally, the ca- 
pacity for religion to provide ideals and models for 
new lines of social development increases with the 
growing symbolic, individual, and social differ- 
entiation. 

An adequate theory of religious evolution would 
have to go hand in hand with a general theory of 
social evolution. For example, the varying saliency 
of law, custom, and religion as agencies of social 
control in different societies, which was long ago 
pointed out by Montesquieu, could probably best 
be explicated by a general analysis of the evolution 
of control systems. Moreover, the contribution that 
a theory of religious evolution could make to a 
general conception of social evolution is also con- 
siderable. Such an approach would begin to in- 
dicate the ways in which changes in social struc- 
ture impinge on the integration of established 
cultural meanings with the deeper levels of indi- 
vidual personalities and how shifts in that mean- 
ing—motivation balance can in turn help or hinder 
social differentiation. 

ROBERT N. BELLAH 
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m 
PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 

Religion affords dramatic, insistent phenomena 
centrally entrenched in the intimate structures and 
functions of personality. These phenomena are 
likely to intrigue a psychologist for one of two 
contrasting reasons: either for their challenging 
uniqueness or for their vivid illustration of factors 
of more fundamental and general interest in 
psychology. 

Sometimes, such phenomena as sudden conver- 
sion, mysticism, glossolalia, ritual, and intense 
religious commitment may seem incomprehensible 
in terms of readily available psychological theories 
and therefore may spark the development of new 
ones. Alternatively, they may appear to be particu- 
larly vivid instances of processes of central impor- 
tance to psychology. In this case, these phenomena 
become a challenge in that they demand an account 
from those who aspire to a comprehensive theory 
of personality and its development and change, 
motivation, emotion, cognition, perception, group 
behavior, attitudes, values, socialization, guilt, or 
virtually any other theme of common psychological 
interest, In particular, religion poses urgent ques- 
tions about the relation between affective and cog- 
nitive processes and between the individual and 
his social environment. 

Religion appears to share with abnormal phe- 
nomena this characteristic of presenting seemingly 
dramatic and unique manifestations which at the 
same time illustrate processes of central concern 
to any personality psychologist. 

This distinction—between the seeming unique- 
ness of religion and its instancing of general prob- 
lems in psychology—suggests alternative strategies 
in the study of the psychology of religion. One 
strategy begins with careful attention to the phe- 
nomena and to the development of useful descrip- 
tive categories to handle them. The other strategy 
turns to religious phenomena only after a theory 
has been developed in another segment of person- 
ality and behavior, Of the pioneer systematists at 
the beginning of this century who turned their 
attention to religion, James (1902) represents the 
former strategy, Freud (1913; 1927; 1934-1938) 
the latter. 

The phenomena-based strategy generally, al- 
though of course not exclusively or necessarily, 
has been employed by those who were personally 
more “sympathetic” to religion, who therefore tended 
to claim a greater richness or validity for their 
“participant” observations. 

The psychology of religion has been marked by 
a schism between these two strategies. Descriptive, 


phenomena-based approaches of various kinds have 
made little progress toward developing genotypical 
categories useful for theoretical analysis. On the 
other hand, the “theoreticians” starting “outside” 
religion have made little use of the distinctions or 
other descriptive gains made by those interested in 
the phenomena. 

While empirical research by either group has 
been limited—because practical, design, and meas- 
urement problems are formidable—the split, with 
regard to empirical work, is particularly wide. The 
theorists have apparently felt that any empirical 
obligation was already satisfied by demonstration— 
often clinical—of their theory before they applied 
it to religion or else by anecdotal application to 
instances derived from “armchair” observations or 
library resources. Empirical research by the phe- 
nomena-based group has tended to be limited to 
the most superficial data, such as church attend- 
ance or questionnaire self-report of “belief.” Ques- 
tions of greatest interest and importance have not 
been asked. 

Background and context. Beyond the general 
psychological fascination which religion may have, 
impetus for work in the psychology of religion has 
come from at least three sources. The first, and 
perhaps the major, impetus has come from prac- 
tical and theoretical concerns within institution- 
alized religion, especially Protestantism. 

For example, the field of religious education has 
provided prominent focus, suggesting both prob- 
lems and theories. Especially among Protestants in 
the early decades of this century, as sudden adoles- 
cent conversion became less normative, those con- 
cerned with religious education required that more 
attention be paid to the processes of religious de- 
velopment. This was encouraged by an optimistic, 
“liberal” theology which anticipated (in harmony 
with other progressive ideologies of the time) the 
possibility of developing ideal Christians, with the 
aid of scientifically discoverable principles. More 
recent “existential” concerns, emphasizing the role 
of “experience” in Christian nurture, as distin- 
guished from intellectual instruction, has again 
brought new urgency to psychological questions. 

During the middle decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury there has also been concern, especially among 
Protestant and Jewish clergymen, with finding 
sound psychological bases for dealing, as pastors, 
with personal and family crises. The acceptance of 
“depth psychology” has coincided with the develop- 
ment of a less optimistic “neo-orthodox” theology 
which emphasizes the darker side of human exist- 
ence rather than its progressive improvement. 

Furthermore, the general loosening of traditional 
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religious institutions and roles has sometimes left 
clergymen searching for a clearer pragmatic basis 
for defining, and perhaps even justifying, their 
role. This concern has coincided with greater in- 
stitutional concern with recruiting, screening, 
training, and evaluating clergymen. The resulting 
research on the role, personality characteristics, 
and motivation of clergymen (Menges & Dittes 
1965) has represented a new focus for the psychol- 
ogy of religion, [See PSYCHIATRY, article on THE 
RELIGIO—PSYCHIATRIC MOVEMENT. ] 

A second impetus, beyond the bounds of institu- 
tionalized religion, is a single frequently replicated 
empirical finding in social psychology: the positive 
correlation between indices of religion and of prej- 
udice, authoritarianism, or other conservative atti- 
tudes. This finding has occasioned a continuing 
sequence of empirical and theoretical work for two 
decades. This has perhaps been provoked in part 
by the conflict in values aroused by the finding: 
religion is commonly regarded as a desirable value, 
and prejudice is not, and the official doctrines of 
organized religions generally repudiate prejudice. 

The third impetus arises from the intrinsic con- 
nections between religion and psychology, especially 
clinical psychology. In many ways, religious and 
psychological enterprises have parallel, if not over- 
lapping, concerns. Both call attention to, and offer 
conceptualizations about, human aspirations and 
apprehensions, about the relation of an individual 
to his total environment, about the processes of 
coping with stress, and about ameliorating the 
human condition. It is not surprising, then, that 
each should be intrigued by the prospective insights 
of the other. 

Contemporary theologians (e.g., Roberts 1950; 
Tillich 1952) have systematically attempted to 
make theology take account of psychological for- 
mulations. Relatively little “adaption” in the other 
direction—exploitation of theological formulations 
for psychological research—has been attempted, 
although it would seem profitable (Hiltner & Rogers 
1962). Theological formulations frequently include 
implicit or explicit psychological theories, including 
propositions about both the antecedents and the 
consequences of particular beliefs or other religious 
behavior. 

Philosophical and logical distinctions. Some 
methodological attention must be paid to the im- 
portant distinctions between religion and psychol- 
ogy. Psychological analysis of religion operates 
within certain clear and logically necessary, but 
not always understood, restrictions which distin- 
guish it from other intellectual disciplines related 
to religion. There is sometimes a special problem 
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in relating, or distinguishing between, the psy- 
chology of religion and both philosophy and 
theology. 

Logically, the distinction seems clear and has 
been made in similar terms by writers in the 
psychology of religion; James devoted an eloquent 
chapter to the point (1902), Psychology, philos- 
ophy, and theology may all be concerned with the 
same phenomenon, such as a particular belief or 
a particular ritual, but they ask different questions 
about the phenomenon. Psychological analysis is 
concerned with the psychological development and 
the functions of the belief or ritual. Philosophy is 
concerned with the correspondence between the 
belief or ritual and some criterion of truth, logic, 
or goodness, and theology, with its correspondence 
with such criteria as the will of God or other given 
norms of faith. The answers to the psychological 
questions do not necessarily imply or presuppose 
answers to the philosophical or theological ques- 
tions. Even a thorough assessment of the psycho- 
logical history and functions of a particular belief 
carries no ordinary implications for the “truth” or 
“faithfulness” of the belief; these must still be ascer- 
tained by the criteria appropriate to philosophy and 
theology. Both “true” and “false” beliefs may de- 
velop out of a particular pattern of social influences 
or personal motivation. The “genetic fallacy’—the 
evaluation of belief or behavior in terms of an 
analysis of its origins—has been soundly dis- 
counted by every major writer in the psychology of 
religion, including Freud ( 1927), who carefully 
used the term “illusion,” when applied to religion, 
to refer to certain wish-fulfilling functions, not to 
religion’s objective validity. Freud even acknowl- 
edged that science, a preference for which he 
argued on other grounds, was an “illusion” in this 
same sense. 

Yet, despite the logical distinction—well accepted 
in principle—between psychology, on the one hand, 
and philosophy and theology, on the other, there 
remain at least two psychologically understandable 
grounds for the continuing confusion and blurring 
—perhaps more among the audience of the psy- 
chologist than by the psychologist himself, 

One of these grounds for confusion is an un- 
familiarity with, or a mistrust of, discrete disci- 
plines of thought which claim correspondence, not 
with the “whole truth,” but only with an abstracted 
and limited Segment. Most socializing and reality- 
orienting processes accustom persons to regard 
reality as unitary and therefore to expect state- 
ments about reality to be similarly unified. Discrete 
disciplines or systems of thought are expected to 
be integrated, Differing statements—for example, 


psychological and philosophical statements about 
the same belief—are perceived as mutually impli- 
cative. If mutual implications cannot be recognized, 
the statements are perceived as necessarily incon- 
sistent. 

The attempt to integrate different statements 
into a single statement or system often leads to 
an unwarranted syncretistic identification of terms 
(for example, “neurosis” and “sin” or “psychological 
anxiety” and “ontological anxiety”) drawn from 
discrete psychological and theological systems (e.g., 
Roberts 1950; Tillich 1952). When such integra- 
tion is not easily accomplished, then the psycho- 
logical and philosophical (or theological) systems 
are seen as antagonistic, competing for the status 
of the one valid approach. With respect to Coperni- 
can astronomy, geology, and biological evolution, 
the result of long battles is the general acknowledg- 
ment that statements about history and function 
and statements about meaning and truth may both 
be true without having to be consistently integrated. 
But this acceptance is not yet universally accorded 
to psychological analysis. The view commonly per- 
sists that a belief must be either psychologically 
motivated or true (e.g., Havens 1961; Outler 
1954), 

A second psychological basis for confusion is a 
persistent notion in our culture, apparently related 
to Greek philosophy and perhaps to America’s Puri- 
tan roots, that psychological history and motives 
are “unworthy” vehicles for truth. Epistemologically 
and theologically, it may be argued, in principle, 
that truth may readily arise through such psycho- 
logically discernible processes as social or motiva- 
tional influences, as well as through pure reason- 
ing; such a view would seem especially consistent 
with Christian notions of incarnation or Jewish 
emphasis on the importance of the community. But 
psychologically, the distinction between rational 
and emotional aspects of man doggedly persists in 
our culture and, hence, in psychologies of religion 
(e.g., Allport 1950; Clark 1958), with higher status 
accorded the rational aspects, Thus, a discipline, 
such as philosophy, that is concerned with intel- 
lectual processes and criteria may be accorded a 
superior role, to which the contributions of psy- 
chology must be accommodated [e.g., Outler 1954; 
see also KNOWLEDGE, SOCIOLOGY oF]. 

Phenomena-based approaches. The search with- 
in the phenomena of religion for useful descriptive 
and analytical categories has, ironically, been im- 
peded by the dramatic strikingness of the phenom- 
ena. It has been found expedient to conceptualize 
religion largely in terms of particular phenomena: 
for example, conversion experience, church at- 


tendance, personal prayer, assent to a particular 
dogma. These phenomena are so insistent and 
attention to them becomes so entrenched that it 
becomes difficult to break away from phenomena- 
based ad hoc categories, into the isolation of more 
genotypical and psychologically relevant variables. 

For example, it is possible that some conver- 
sion, some church attendance, some prayer, and 
some belief—but not all of such instances—may 
share guilt-coping obsessional characteristics. Sci- 
entific progress may be gained by the development 
of such a category, cutting across groups of behav- 
iors. But such progress has been slow because of 
the seeming dramatic insistence of the phenomena 
to be studied in their own terms—just as the de- 
scriptive, diagnostic categories of abnormal psy- 
chology have only slowly yielded to more “dynamic” 
variables, cutting across the phenomenological de- 
scriptions. 

“Religion” as a single variable. The attempt to 
regard all religion as an integral phenomenon or 
as a single variable is the most significant and 
awkward illustration of the persistence of culturally 
convenient, but scientifically dubious, categories. A 
society finds it convenient and possible to group a 
great variety of behavior and institutions within the 
single category of “religion.” To its own frustration, 
psychological inquiry has commonly followed this 
practice. 

Argyle (1958), for example, explicitly regards 
religion as a single quantifiable variable, with in- 
stitutional membership or attendance, devotional 
practice, and orthodoxy of belief used as inter- 
changeable indices. Other measures frequently used 
uncritically as a single index of “religion” are the 
religious-interest scale of the Allport-Vernon Scale 
of Values, scales such as Thurstone’s for assessing 
attitudes toward church, God, and Sunday observ- 
ances, various tests of religious information, and 
self-ratings of religiosity. 

Most attempts to define religion as a single vari- 
able also emphasize the uniqueness of religion as 
compared to other psychological and cultural phe- 
nomena. Such definitions tend to identify religion 
with mystical characteristics and also serve to ex- 
clude, by implication, the application to religion of 
Psychological analyses applied to other types of 
behavior (Allport 1950; Clark 1958; James 1902). 

But the usefulness or validity of such a global, 
single-variable definition of religion is not easily 
defended against a sophisticated theoretical view- 
point. As Johnson has dramatically argued: 

In the name of religion what deed has not been done? 


For the sake of religion men have earnestly affirmed 
and contradicted almost every idea and form of con- 
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duct. In the long history of religion appear chastity 
and sacred prostitution, feasting and fasting, intoxica- 
tion and prohibition, dancing and sobriety, human 
sacrifice and the saving of life in orphanages and hos- 
pitals, superstition and education, poverty and wealthy 
endowments, prayer wheels and silent worship, gods 
and demons, one God and many gods, attempts to 
escape and to reform the world. How can such dia- 
metrical oppositions all be religious? ([1944] 1959, 
pp. 47-48) 

Several recent factor-analytic and correlational 
studies have suggested a single prominent factor, 
but it is a factor defined almost exclusively by atti- 
tudes toward religious institutions, the visible fac- 
tor by which Western culture generally identifies 
religion. The few studies which have used more 
subtle indices than attitudes toward the church, 
and more sophisticated samples of persons more 
familiar with elements of religion other than insti- 
tutional affiliation, have suggested that religion be 
considered as reflecting a multiplicity of factors 
(Dittes 1967). 

Furthermore, empirical studies of “religion” de- 
fined as a single variable—primarily church affili- 
ation and participation—have not tended to produce 
consistent, meaningful relations with other vari- 
ables (perhaps because other variables are also 
grossly defined, in terms of such easily accessible 
measures as personality variables, age, education, 
diagnosis of pathology). Studies using such data 
typically show that religious involvement is “greater” 
among women, among young adolescents and those 
past middle age, among the less educated and less 
intelligent (when class differences are held con- 
stant), among members of the middle class, and 
among those scoring higher on measures of ethno- 
centrism and authoritarianism. 

Definitions and descriptions which attempt to 
embrace in a single statement the religions of 
diverse cultures invariably seem to lose the critical 
and significant characteristics of any one. The 
number of facets of religious phenomena increases 
so greatly as one crosses cultural lines that cross- 
cultural definition and generalization are exceed- 
ingly treacherous. One perhaps ought to be pessi- 
mistic about developing a psychology of religion in 
general and perhaps instead learn more from 
studying cultural group and individual differences. 

Descriptive distinctions. Among those com- 
mitted to description of phenomena, the use of 
typologies has represented one attempt to define 
somewhat less global variables. These types are 
characteristically taken from those established by 
practitioners themselves—for example, distinctions 
between mystic, prophet, priest (e.g., see Clark 
1958, chapters 12 and 13). 
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James (1902) proposed the much-quoted dis- 
tinction between the religion of the healthy-minded 
and of the sick soul—perhaps more a distinction 
between personality types than between religious 
orientations per se. The distinction appears related 
to the manic-depressive continuum, with one end 
representing the extroverted personality (“positive 
thinking” in Norman Vincent Peale’s terms) and 
the other a more depressed, introverted, openly 
conflicted person. 

Pratt’s (1920) distinction between subjective 
and objective worship has persisted, perhaps more 
as a haunting methodological dilemma than as a 
genuine phenomenal distinction. Objective worship, 
typified by the Roman Catholic mass, refers to 
intention and reference beyond the worshiper; sub- 
jective worship refers to self-conscious awareness 
of the effects of worship on the worshiper, as typi- 
fied by much Protestant worship, 

These typologies have not lent themselves to 
easy operational definitions, nor have they found 
themselves as part of more elaborate theoretical 
statements. Users of typologies have been content 
with typologies per se, rather than curious about 
the relation of the type with other variables. 

Differing beliefs suggest another variable of po- 
tential psychological significance. But when these 
are taken in the language and the dimensions of 
the practitioners, they tend to emerge along a single 
conservative-liberal dimension, highly correlated 
with general “nonreligious” conservatism-liberal- 
ism and its known determinants. Other categories 
suggested by research in attitudes and perception 
outside religion, such as suggestibility, conformity, 
or dogmatism, may be more useful. 

Religion-religiosity. Many writers have sug- 
gested the important distinction between “authen- 
tic” intensive inner religious experience, on the one 
hand, and routine peripheral religious activity, on 
the other. The distinction has been labeled in- 
ternal-extrinsic by Adorno and others (1950), 
interiorized—institutionalized by Allport (1954), in- 
trinsic—extrinsic by Allport (1959; Allport & Ross 
1967), primary-secondary by Clark (1958), com- 
mitted—consensual by Allen (1965; Allen & Spilka 
1967), and religion-religiosity by many. The dis- 
tinction reflects a value judgment and is analogous 
to one commonly made by religious participants 
themselves—especially by those regarded as proph- 
ets and reformers—who frequently call attention 
to the inverse relation between the two types of 
activity. 

In empirical studies most measures used are of 
explicit, objective religiosity, usually involving par- 


ticipation in, or attitudes toward, the formal re- 
ligious institution, its overt activities, and its official 
doctrines. On the other hand, most theoretical 
efforts, including attempts at establishing distinc- 
tions between, and categories of, phenomena, are 
concerned with the more intrinsic, subjective re- 
ligion—the inner “spiritual” life, personal attitudes 
and orientations, values, loyalties, and commit- 
ments. Indeed, assuming the present distinction, 
a major methodological weakness of most empirical 
research in the psychology of religion is the use of 
instances of extrinsic religiosity as indices of an 
intrinsic religious orientation (e.g., Argyle 1958). 

Factor-analytic studies (e.g., Cline & Richards 
1965; Allen 1965; Allen & Spilka 1967) tend to 
support the distinction between the explicit institu- 
tion-oriented religiosity and more personal intrinsic 
religion. Most attempts to provide scales or other 
indices for each of these two elements have foun- 
dered on the likelihood that each is not a discrete 
variable but, like “religion” itself, a general rubric 
covering many independent variables. Allen (1965) 
and Allport and Ross (1967) report scales of ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic religion that have some con- 
struct validity (extrinsic religion was correlated 
with prejudice, but intrinsic religion was not). 

Psychoanalytic description. Much psychoana- 
lytic writing is essentially descriptive. It has been a 
common practice among psychoanalytical writers 
to identify themes thought to be of psychological 
significance in religious material. Religious sym- 
bols, activities, and legends have provided fertile 
ground in which both Freudian and Jungian ad- 
herents could discover disguised symbolic “mean- 
ing.” A recent example (La Barre 1962) argues at 
length for the phallic symbolism of the snake in 
contemporary and historical cults and legends, in- 
cluding the Garden of Eden story. This work is 
classified here as largely descriptive because it 
focuses on the identification of a single variable 
rather than on the advancement of a theoretical 
understanding of the relation between that variable 
and others. 

Freud's first writing on religion (1907) called 
attention to several descriptive similarities between 
religious ritual and obsessive-compulsive symp- 
toms. The theoretical implications of common etiol- 
ogy and common functions have been extrapolated 
from this observation by others, for example, Ostow 
and Scharfstein (1954) and Jones ({1923] 1964, 
chapter 9). 

Theory-based approaches. The two major psy- 
chological theories generally used in analyzing re- 
ligious phenomena are both associated with Freud, 


although neither was fully originated or developed 
by him. One theory emphasizes the psychological 
motive of dependence, the position of the mother, 
and the solicitous aspects of religion. The other 
theory emphasizes the psychological motive of hos- 
tility, the role of the father, and the demanding 
aspects of religion. Both theories reflect the funda- 
mental hypothesis that the “religious life represents 
a dramatization on a cosmic plane of the emotions, 
fears, and longings which arose in the child’s rela- 
tion to his parents” (Jones [1923] 1964, p. 195). 

The general distinction between the more solic- 
itous and more demanding modes of religion has 
long been noted by many observers both within 
and without religion. Examples are the common 
adage of clergymen that their aim is to “comfort 
the disturbed and to disturb the comfortable” or 
the distinction between the creative, redemptive, 
justifying attributes of God—or the “saving,” heal- 
ing functions of religion—and the wrathful attri- 
butes of God—or the demanding, law-abiding, 
sanctifying functions. 

Fromm (1963) has sharply contrasted these two 
theoretical orientations and has attempted to in- 
voke them sequentially, in relation to changing 
social conditions, to account for changing emphases 
in early Christian centuries. Erikson (1958) has 
both distinguished and blended the theories in an 
intensive “case study” of Martin Luther's develop- 
ing religious convictions. Bakan (1966) has pro- 
posed that religion represents the projection and 
management of parents’ conflicts between personal 
“agency” motivations—including hostility to chil- 
dren—and nurturant motives. 

Theories based on dependence. Dependence- 
based theories associated with Freud’s second book 
on religion (1927) emphasize religion as a source 
of comfort, solace, or assurance in the face of ex- 
ternal stresses and frustrations. A protective and 
projective parent is associated with deferred or 
fantasied satisfactions, especially in relation to 
keenly experienced frustrations. The religious re- 
sponse is one of submission, in imitation of such 
a figure as Jesus, the dutiful son. 

Supporting data, beyond general reflections, are 
not overwhelming. Especially missing are what 
would be the most convincing data—correlations 
between evidence of significant life frustrations and 
submissive reliance in the framework of this par- 
ticular kind of religious formulation. Some general 
evidence has accumulated suggesting generally 
“greater” religious involvement among groups such 
as the less intelligent and the economically de- 
prived, who, one might infer, experience depri- 
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vation, frustration, and a sense of inadequacy. 
Evidence along these lines has been surveyed by 
Cronbach (1933), by Argyle (1958, pp. 145-154), 
and by Dittes (1967). 

Theories based on hostility. Freud applied to 
religion the full range of his Oedipal theory and 
apparently believed that this application was con- 
firmed by anthropological and historical materials 
he cited (1913; 1934-1938). Emphasis is placed 
on relations with a paternal god-figure and on cop- 
ing with largely “inner” stresses generated by this 
relation, particularly hostility and rebellion. Vari- 
ous elements of belief and of practice are analyzed 
as allowing for the expression of such hostility, for 
its control, and for the consummating receipt of 
punishment and forgiveness. A prototype is the 
identification with a Christ-figure who assumes the 
role of God, yet submits to the father, is crucified, 
and reconciled through resurrection and ascension. 

The subtle and complex variables of motivation 
and of religion with which this theory is concerned 
have so far eluded controlled empirical study. 

Projection and wish fulfillment. Projection to 
God of attitudes toward a father are assumed by 
both theories. This assumption has given rise to 
empirical tests of various designs to discover 
whether there is a similarity between attitudes 
toward God and attitudes toward the actual father. 
The degree of correspondence discovered has varied 
widely, perhaps because the research has not care- 
fully taken into consideration the theories’ proposal 
that such projection takes place under conditions 
of particular personal motivation, 

Wish fulfillment, or perhaps more accurately, 
“rationalization,” is a general process postulated 
especially by the theories based on dependence. 
The degree and process by which conceptualization 
follows and is made consistent with motivation and 
practice has attracted varying formulations (e.g., 
Dunlap 1946). All tend to assume an independent 
“need to conceptualize” or a “need for consistency” 
among conceptualizations and between conceptual- 
izations and behavior. 

Religion and ethnocentrism. Perhaps the most 
effective fusion of empirical and theoretical work 
has developed from the repeated empirical finding 
of correlations between indices of religion and of 
conservative social attitudes—especially, because 
of the cultural importance given them in the mid- 
twentieth century, attitudes of anti-Semitism and 
racial prejudice. This correlation was brought into 
sharp focus and most of the subsequent develop- 
ments were given direction by the work of Adorno 
and others (1950). 
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The finding has, among other things, stimulated 
attention to definitional problems, cited above, es- 
pecially to the distinction between religiosity, which 
Adorno’s measures reflected, and religion. Most 
theories, guided by an understanding of official 
religious doctrine, might expect religion to be di- 
rectly related to liberal attitudes. [See ANTI-SEM- 
ITISM and PREJUDICE.] 

Beginning with data in the Adorno volume, 
studies have regularly reported suggestions of a 
curvilinear relation between ethnocentrism and 
frequency of church attendance, with both non- 
attenders and the most faithful attenders showing 
more liberal attitudes than occasional attenders. 
If the most regular attendance can be interpreted 
as an index of more personal internalization of 
religious norms, beyond perfunctory institutional 
loyalty, then this may be some evidence of the 
theoretically expected relation between intrinsic 
religion and liberalism. Other evidence awaits the 
definition and measurement of such elements of 
intrinsic religion as faith, hope, love, trust, free- 
dom, ete. 

Personality variables. The relationship between 
religion and ethnocentrism has led to theory and 
research aimed at designating the personality char- 
acteristics that underlie both variables and mediate 
the relation. Research findings suggest that a per- 
son for whom both conservative ideology and con- 
ventional, institution-based religion are functional 
is a person with a “weak ego” or “severe superego,” 
who is threatened by external circumstances or 
internal impulse and therefore likely to be respon- 
sive to the unambiguous external controls, struc- 
tures, and supports provided either by a religious 
institution and its ideology, rituals, and moralisms 
or by the strict categorizing and self-enhancement 
provided by ethnocentric doctrines. 

Such an interpretation of the function of religion 
is supported by a wide range of empirical reports 
of the correlation between religion (especially as 
measured by institutional loyalty and adherence to 
conservative doctrines) and lower intelligence, dis- 
rupted emotional life, suggestibility, constricted 
personality, and awareness of personal inadequacy 
(Dittes 1967). These findings, suggesting that re- 
ligion may attract the relatively inadequate and 
helpless, may be less shocking than first supposed 
to the exponents of religious traditions whose high- 
est religious celebrations commemorate a captivity 
or a crucifixion and who generally preach man’s 
fallen state and fundamental helplessness. 

An extension of this general view also seems to 
account for a range of dramatic phenomena, such 
as glossolalia, sudden emotional conversion, faith 


healing, and trance states. Reports, though meager, 
of personality characteristics and of environmental 
characteristics associated with such participation 
suggest the existence of a general trancelike, re- 
gressive “ego constriction” that produces greater 
expression of impulses and greater responsiveness 
to suggestion and social influence. [See Hypnosis; 
HYSTERIA; PERSUASION; SUGGESTION.] 

Finally, the relation between religion and ethno- 
centrism has stimulated further attention to defin- 
ing cognitive variables and especially to making 
the distinction (e.g., Rokeach 1960) between the 
content characteristics of a belief or attitude and 
the content-free or structural characteristics of the 
style, such as the openness or the dogmatism with 
which it is held. This has led to the hypothesis that 
religion is related more to elements such as the 
need for closure than to the conservative elements 
of ethnocentrism. [See PERSONALITY, POLITICAL, 
article on CONSERVATISM AND RADICALISM; SYS- 
TEMS ANALYSIS, article on PSYCHOLOGICAL SYS- 
TEMS.] 

James E, DITTES 


[Directly related are the entries ATTITUDES; IDEOLOGY; 
MYTH AND SYMBOL; RITUAL. Other relevant material 
may be found in ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY; DE- 
FENSE MECHANISMS; FANTASY; OBSESSIVE-COM- 
PULSIVE DISORDERS; PSYCHOANALYSIS; PSYCHOLOGY, 
article on EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY; and in tke bicg- 
raphies of Freud; JAMES; JUNG.] 
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RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE 


Religious observance includes all overt kinds of 
religious behavior. This article will consider the 
main sociological and psychological sources of vari- 
ation in religious observance. Sociological factors 
include historical trends, social class, and member- 
ship of minority groups. Psychological factors in- 
clude age, sex, and personality traits. We shall 
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consider studies carried out between 1900 and the 
present day in Great Britain, the United States, and 
western Europe. Research in this area shows the 
extent and patterning of religious activities in the 
population and makes it possible to test theories 
about the causes of religious behavior. 

Measures and indexes. Frequency of church at- 
tendance is the most widely used index of religious 
observance. It can be assessed by actual observa- 
tion, but questioning is the more usual method. 
If “How often do you go to church?” is asked, there 
is often some inflation of the true figure. “What 
did you do last Sunday?” is a better way of intro- 
ducing the issue and gives a more accurate esti- 
mate of the behavior of a large group of people. 
This index is open to the further difficulties that 
some denominations exert greater pressure for at- 
tendance and that some people go to church for 
nonreligious reasons. Supplementation by other 
measures is therefore valuable. 

One of the most important of these is the amount 
of private religious activity, such as saying prayers 
or reading the Bible. This needs to be assessed by 
very precisely worded questions, or again there will 
be exaggerations of the true amount. The profile 
of religious activities of different kinds may be very 
informative; for example, the ratio of private ob- 
servance to church attendance is greater for Prot- 
estants than for Roman Catholics, and the same is 
true for women as compared with men, Church 
membership is useful for making historical com- 
parisons, but the criteria for membership are dif- 
ferent for different denominations, Roman Cath- 
olics and Jews being the most lenient. Furthermore, 
these criteria change with time: the apparent 
American Protestant revival in the first quarter of 
this century was due to changes in the definition 
of membership, with the result that more members 
were counted (National Council . , - ). Other 
Sociological indexes include contributions to church 
funds (in relation to average income) and num- 
bers of publications on religious topics, both of 
which can be used to study historical changes. 
Attitude scales, measuring attitudes toward the 
church or toward religion, correlate well with 
church attendance, Indeed, factor analyses of vari- 
ous indexes and measures Suggest that frequency 
of attendance is the most representative single 
measure; it is also the one most often used in 
research, 

Variations in religious observance. Variations 
in religious observance raise questions of the type, 
Why does A go to church while B does not? The 
answer may take three Possible forms, 


Social learning and group pressures. If a per- 
son is brought up in an isolated community where 
everyone takes part in the same religious practices, 
there is no difficulty in predicting his religious ac- 
tivities, In general a person will be greatly influ- 
enced by his family, especially if he has a close 
relationship with them and lives at home: correla- 
tions between attitudes of parents and children 
who are at student age are in the range of .40 to 
-60. People are also influenced by the social norms 
of groups to which they belong outside the home. 
If family and friends conflict, the influence of each 
is weakened, oscillation between them may be the 
basis for conversions and reconversions, and the 
final outcome will depend on which attachment is 
the stronger as well as on how far the orientation 
of each fits the individual's personality. 

Individual differences in personality. Every ide- 
ology and its associated practices meet some needs 
and fail to meet others. For example, a very ag- 
gressive person is more likely to support capital 
punishment than pacifism. The same is true of 
religion, though the needs and personality mech- 
anisms involved are many and complex (Argyle 
1958; 1964). These can be deduced from findings 
about the religious practices and beliefs of people 
with different personalities. 

Socioeconomic categories. Pressures to con- 
formity exist within all social groups, although 
personality may cause some individual variations 
in behavior. But statistical differences in religious 
observance are also found to exist according to 
social class, region, and other socioeconomic cate- 
gories. Such differences can often be accounted for 
by the different psychological situations of people 
in these groupings, for whom religious practices 
will have a very varied appeal. In other cases there 
may be a historical explanation. 


Sociological variables 


Denominational differences. For our purposes a 
fourfold classification of religious observance is 
most useful. First, conservative religion includes 
Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and some Episcopa- 
lians and Anglicans. Members of this group, as 
well as having certain characteristic beliefs, have 
a high rate of public worship combined with a low 
rate of private worship. The clergy have consider- 
able power and are held in high regard; services 
are formal and ritualistic. Second, the main Prot- 
estant churches, such as the Presbyterians and 
Methodists, have less ritual and formality of wor- 
ship, place more emphasis on sin and guilt, and 
are more active in evangelism. Individual clergy- 


men have their followers, but they have less formal 
power. The level of church attendance of Protes- 
tants is much lower than that of Roman Catholics 
in most countries, but when Protestants are in a 
minority, as in France, they actually have higher 
attendance rates than Roman Catholics (Fogarty 
1957). Third, sects are at the furthest end of a 
dimension that has Roman Catholics at one ex- 
treme and Protestants in the middle; services are 
informal and highly emotional, and there is little 
church organization. Finally, liberal religion in- 
cludes Unitarians, most Jews, Quakers, and some 
people of no religious affiliation at all. Church at- 
tendance is low in this group and is neither ritu- 
alistic nor emotional, just as the religious attitudes 
of this group are more cognitive than emotional. 

It is impossible to provide any brief explanation 
of these differences. It could be said that each type 
of religion has arisen under specific social condi- 
tions and attracts a particular type of person. There 
is also a developmental relation between them. 
Sects represent the primitive form that emerges 
spontaneously under the influence of a leader; they 
gradually become more formal and develop into 
churches. Both sects and Protestant churches are 
splinter groups from established churches. 

An example of the differences between religious 
bodies is provided by nationwide surveys of public 
and private observance in Great Britain (Table 1). 


Table 1 — Public and private religious observance in 
Great Britain, by denomination, in per cent 


Weekly church Regular private 
attendance prayer 
(1947) (1950) 
Roman Catholics 52 68 
Nonconformists 14 43 
Church of England 8 48 


Source: Adapted from Argyle 1958, p. 159. 


Historical factors. Fairly extensive data on re- 
ligious observance in the United States and Great 
Britain since 1900 are available from records and 
Social surveys. In Great Britain weekly church at- 
tendance dropped from 11.5 per cent of the popu- 
lation to 3.5 per cent over the period from 1900 to 
mid-century. Membership and proportion of aver- 
age income donated fell 50 per cent. This decline 
was, however, largely confined to the Protestant 
churches; the Roman Catholics showed little change. 
Analysis of membership and Easter communicants 
shows a continuous decline to 1950, followed by 
an increase to 1957; it has subsequently leveled 
off (Argyle 1958). In the United States there was 
a slow drop in membership (corrected to allow for 
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changing definition) from 1900 to 1943, and anal- 
ysis of donations during this same period shows a 
50 per cent drop in percentage of income donated. 
However, both donations and church attendances 
started rising in 1943 and have continued to do 
so. The proportion of Roman Catholics in the 
United States has increased from 16 per cent to 
22 per cent of the population since 1900, and there 
has been a great expansion in a number of small 
sects, although many of these sects have become 
more like Protestant churches during this period 
(Thomas 1963). In France there has been a slow 
but steady decline in religious observance since 
1850, especially in the urban areas that have be- 
come most heavily industrialized. This trend has 
resulted in the very great differences between town 
and country reported below. About 94 per cent of 
the population are baptized Roman Catholics, but 
only about 40 per cent of them attend Sunday 
Mass regularly (Boulard 1954). 

What is the explanation of these historical 
changes—that is, a general decline since the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century and a temporary 
recovery in the 1950s? The growth of cities, in- 
dustrialization, and the development of a culture 
that is primarily materialistic and scientific are 
probably some of the factors, There has been con- 
siderable variation in economic prosperity since 
1900, but contrary to the expectation of some 
people, this appears to have no regular relationship 
with religious observance. There was no increase in 
religious observance during the depression (Kinch- 
eloe 1937); on the other hand, there has been an 
increase during postwar prosperity. It is true that 
the American sects expanded during the depres- 
sion, but they also expanded before and after it. 
It has been alleged that the postwar increase in 
religious activity is due to prosperity, but the in- 
crease in Great Britain stopped in 1957, despite 
continuing prosperity; in any case, stronger evi- 
dence is needed to support this theory, Does war 
affect religious observance? There is no clear evi- 
dence of nationwide changes owing to war. On 
the other hand, men involved in military action 
often pray when in danger, and many become 
more religious later—though sometimes in a non- 
institutional manner—while others become less 
religious. 

The decline in religious observance from 1900 
to midcentury may well be due to changes in child 
rearing (Bronfenbrenner 1958). Protestantism has 
an appeal to personalities with strong superego and 
guilt feelings, while Catholicism appeals to people 
who are dependent on authority. Trends in child 
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rearing have made both types of personality less 
common. However, the increase in religious activity 
in the United States and Great Britain since mid- 
century is more difficult to explain. It is note- 
worthy that this increase has been in the more 
liberal type of religion and that other religious 
bodies have also moved in this direction, One factor 
may be the greater emphasis the churches have 
put on social activities, with a corresponding ap- 
peal to the emergent teen-age group, but at present 
there is no accepted explanation, 

Social class. There are excellent social survey 
data concerning class differences. In Great Britain 
it is consistently found that the higher the social 
class, the more frequent is religious observance. 
According to a survey taken by Odham’s Press in 
1947, weekly church attendance was reported by 
13.4 per cent of the working-class respondents, 
16.3 per cent of lower middle-class, and 19.4 per 
cent of upper-class and upper middle-class respond- 
ents (cited by Gorer 1955). Similar results, though 
with smaller differences, are found for private ob- 
servance and affiliation. In the United States there 
is a similar relationship between religious activity 
and social class: in one recent survey 34 per cent 
of the Protestant, semiskilled workers were regular 
church attenders, compared with 47 per cent of 
professional people; the corresponding figures for 
Roman Catholics were 66 per cent and 81 per cent 
(Lazarwitz 1961). In France rather greater dif- 
ferences are found in the same direction; about 
10 per cent of manual workers are regular attend- 
ers at Mass as compared with about 50 per cent of 
managerial and professional workers (Pin 1956). 

There are also class differences in denomination. 
In Great Britain the Church of England draws 
more members from higher up the social scale, 
while the reverse is true of the Roman Catholic and 
Nonconformist churches. In general, the sects ap- 
peal to the most underprivileged, although this is 
not true of Christian Science. The differences are 
not great: 55 per cent of upper middle-class people 
claim to be Anglican versus 48 per cent of working- 
class people. There are also differences between 
members of individual churches in a given denomi- 
nation. In the United States, while over-all class 
differences in observance are smaller than in 
England, class differences in denomination are 
greater. There is a definite hierarchy, with Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and 
Methodists at the top, followed by Lutherans, Bap- 
tists, and Roman Catholics, and certain sects at 
the bottom of the socioeconomic system. There is 
also a spread within each church; Roman Catho- 


lics and Methodists, in particular, are drawn from 
all classes. In a particular town or area the class 
segregation may be fairly sharp: a survey of part 
of California found that the percentage of unskilled 
laborers was 84 per cent among Pentecostalists, 19 
per cent among members of the Assembly of God, 
15 per cent among Baptists, and 1 per cent among 
Congregationalists (Goldschmidt 1944). In Euro- 
pean countries, such as Germany, the Protestant 
minority are of higher social status than the 
Catholics (Fogarty 1957). 

These findings can be summed up by saying that 
the upper and middle classes are more orthodox 
and formalistic, while the working classes are more 
emotional in their religion. Such differences can 
also be found within the same denominational 
groups (Vernon 1962). 

It has been shown in the United States (Pope 
1942) and observed in other parts of the world 
that small sects usually start among the very poor. 
As the members become more prosperous, the 
church changes its character to become more like 
an established Protestant church. The less prosper- 
ous members then break away to form another 
sect, which goes through the same cycle again. 
Social mobility of a whole group of people may 
thus result in a change in the character of their 
church. Mobility of an individual, however, espe- 
cially upwards, may lead to his changing to an- 
other denomination. 

The single most important fact here is that poor 
people are not, in general, more religious than 
others. This clearly contradicts the many theories, 
of which those of Marx and Freud are the best 
known, according to which religious belief is the 
outcome of social frustration. However, such the- 
ories might help to explain the sect type of religion, 
in which tension-discharging meetings and beliefs 
with a strong element of compensatory fantasy are 
typically accompanied by the expectation of an 
imminent end of the world and consequent im- 
provement in the lot of the members. The explana- 
tion of the changes in churches as their members 
move up the social scale is simply that as people 
become more prosperous and settled their need for 
tension-reducing services and compensatory fan- 
tasies declines, Thus it may be that the Church of 
England has consistently alienated the industrial 
working classes of Great Britain by its middle-class 
and generally conservative outlook; this, at any 
rate, would partly account for its relatively small 
working-class membership. 

The higher social class of the members of the 
major Protestant churches may be explained by 
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Max Webers theory that Protestantism develops 
certain attitudes conducive to capitalism, perhaps 
through Protestant child rearing, which engenders 
greater achievement motivation. 

Minority groups. Minority groups are often 
underprivileged and show an above-average level 
of religious activity, especially in sect religion, as 
in the instance of the American Negroes. African 
Negroes also have a taste for emotionally expres- 
sive types of religion. Another sociological factor 
here may be that of being uprooted from the rural 
or tribal community: new arrivals at the outskirts 
of large towns are found to be active in sect reli- 
gions in Europe and Canada as well as in Africa 
(Mann 1955). Finally, immigrant minority groups 
may import their previous religious practices, which 
are retained and encouraged in order to bind the 
group together: indeed, the church may act as a 
kind of community center. 

Turning to otherworldly matters on the part of 
underprivileged minority groups has been criticized 
on the grounds that it does not help to solve their 
real grievances and indeed distracts attention from 
them (Myrdal 1944). In some cases, however, 
churches and their leaders have taken part in non- 
violent resistance and other political activities de- 
signed to advance the interests of minority groups. 
A further explanatory principle that should be 
mentioned in this connection is the theory of the 
quest for ego identity. Erikson (1956) has postu- 
lated a need for a clear and satisfactory picture 
of the self; and this picture is partly based on the 
reactions of others. Thus uprooted migrants, who 
have no place in society, can be greatly helped by 
sect membership, where up to 15 per cent of the 
members can be officeholders (Mann 1955). 

Town and country. Surveys from several coun- 
tries show a clear difference between town and 
country: the larger the community, the lower the 
level of religious observance. This tendency is 
strong enough to counteract another factor in the 
United States—that is, the tendency of Roman 
Catholics to be concentrated in the cities. In Great 
Britain the weekly attenders vary from 12 per cent 
in large cities to 17 per cent in small towns (Gorer 
1955). In France there is a rather greater differ- 
ence between town and country; in country areas 
about 60 per cent are regular attenders of Mass, 
compared with 25 per cent or less in the cities 
(Boulard 1954; Pin 1956). The most probable ex- 
planation is simply cultural lag: the slow decline 
in religion in the first half of the century has not 
yet affected rural areas. A further probability is 
that the churches are still maintaining a rural 
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world picture and have not yet come to terms with 
the modern industrial world; this is particularly 
true of the Roman Catholic church in France. 

The mass media and evangelism. Public meet- 
ings are the traditional means of evangelism. They 
have not wholly been replaced by radio and televi- 
sion and are not likely to be. Their great advan- 
tage over less direct means of communication is 
their ability to arouse emotional excitement; there 
is considerable psychological evidence to suggest 
that for the change of deep-rooted attitudes and 
beliefs, emotional arousal is very effective—espe- 
cially when combined with a persuasive message 
and social pressure (Sargant 1957). Studies of 
evangelical meetings show that the higher the emo- 
tional temperature, the greater the percentage of 
people converted. At Billy Graham’s campaigns in 
Great Britain, 5.3 per cent made decisions at the 
larger meetings, compared with 2.3 per cent at 
smaller ones and with 0.8 per cent at overflow 
meetings. However, when people are converted by 
highly emotional methods, the proportion of those 
who are permanently converted is less. About one- 
half of Graham's converts (excluding those who 
were church attenders already) were still active 
a year later. The comparable figure for the nine- 
teenth-century revivals was one in six or less (Star- 
buck 1899). 

The conditions for conversion at a public meet- 
ing are as follows: large, crowded meetings; a 
highly prestigious preacher, skilled at arousing 
emotional states; a message showing how a change 
of behavior or belief will reduce the anxiety or 
guilt aroused; and pressure exerted by assistant 
evangelists. Those most likely to be converted are 
females between 13 and 21 years of age who have 
strong guilt feelings and no background of religious 
instruction. 

The explanation of religious conversion takes 
two forms, depending on whether it is “gradual” 
or “sudden.” Gradual conversions are nowadays 
the more common and can be interpreted in terms 
of social influence and social learning: for ex- 
ample, exposure to the religious ideas of an edu- 
cational institution or peer group. Sudden conver- 
sions usually occur during adolescence and usually 
among people with strong guilt feelings. What 
probably happens is that young people's guilt feel- 
ings are heightened by the preacher; they are then 
especially receptive to Protestant doctrines of sal- 
vation that promise relief of guilt feelings. 

It is not known to what extent religious behavior 
and beliefs can be affected by radio or television. 
The experience with political and other attitudes 
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is that actual conversion is rare, though there can 
be minor changes and the creation of beliefs on 
new topics, while exposure over a long period can 
bring about a slow erosion of attitudes that pre- 
viously flourished unchallenged. 


Psychological yariables 


Sex differences. Women are more active in re- 
ligion than men, but the extent of the difference 
varies with the level of activity, the denomination, 
and the type of observance. In the United States, 
where there is a high level of observance, about 
50 per cent of all women and 42 per cent of all 
men attend some place of worship every week, 
giving an attendance ratio of 1.19 women for every 
man. In Great Britain there is a lower level; the 
corresponding percentages are about 17 for women 
and 11 for men, giving a ratio of 1.55 women per 
man. One possible explanation of this difference 
in ratios is that when there is more observance, 
conformity pressures are greater, so that individual 
differences are reduced. 

The sex ratio also varies with denomination. In 
the United States the ratio of female to male mem- 
bers varies from about 1.10 for Roman Catholics 
and Lutherans to 1.35-1.55 for the main Protes- 
tant denominations to 1.55-2.10 for the sects. This 
can be explained partly in terms of the conformity 
pressures mentioned above: when the clergy are 
more powerful, the rate of attendance is greater 
and individual differences less, 

The sex ratio varies with types of observance. 
The ratio is least for the public aspects of worship, 
greatest for the more private, In the United States 
the ratio of women to men for saying private pray- 
ers is about 1.65, compared with 1.19 for church 
attendance. Again, this is what would be predicted 
by the conformity theory. 

It has not yet been explained why there should 
be a differential sex ratio at all. There are two 
possible lines of explanation. First, women have 
stronger consciences and stronger guilt feelings 
and therefore respond more strongly to Protestant- 


God is presented as like a father, he should have a 
greater appeal for women, if the Oedipus theory 
is true. The smaller sex ratio for Roman Catholics 
would be expected, since they are provided with a 
mother figure as well as a father figure. Thus both 


of these theories may account for the greater sex 
ratio among Protestants, 


Age differences. 
liefs are different at each Stage of life. In child- 


Religious observances and be- 


hood (3-10) there is considerable activity, includ- 
ing praying for the gratification of immediate needs, 
holding fairy-tale religious beliefs, and sharing the 
religious activities of the family. In adolescence 
(10-18) there is often a good deal of conflict, as 
a result of exposure to differing influences and 
ideas. It is not so much a period of religious activ- 
ity as a period of decision. Although most conver- 
sions to religion occur during this period, it is 
probable that there is an equal number of recon- 
versions, since there is no over-all increase in re- 
ligious observance. Religious observance at this 
age, however, is marked by rather greater emo- 
tional fervor than at other ages, and young people 
will readily take part in the conversion of others. 

During young adulthood (18-30) there is a slow 
decline in religious observance: 25-35 per cent of 
those religiously active at 18 are inactive at 30, 
On the other hand, a few people have their first 
conversion during this period. During later adult- 
hood (30 onward), there is a steady increase in 
religious activity, so that virtually 100 per cent of 
people of 90 and over are religiously active (Cavan 
et al. 1949). This increase has not been found in 
some recent American surveys, probably because 
the increase in observance since 1943 has masked 
aging factors as deduced from cross-sectional sur- 
veys. However, the increase with age has been 
shown by surveys at other times and places, as has 
the definite reversal in trend at 30-35. Among 
older people both the emotional and intellectual 
aspects of religion are feeble, and observances have 
long become habitual. They often take an active 
part in the organizational aspects of church life 
[see AGING, article on SOCIAL ASPECTS]. 

The explanation of the religion of later adult- 
hood is the easiest: older people become anxious 
about death, and religion helps to reduce this anxi- 
ety. There is extensive support for this view: old 
people who are religious are better adjusted, and 
as people become older they increasingly give re- 
assurance of immortality as their reason for church 
attendance. The observance of adolescents is dif- 
ferently motivated: by the relief of guilt mechan- 
ism; by the projection of the superego onto God 
or onto the clergy; and by cognitive needs to under- 
stand basic problems of life, for which only religion 
provides answers. The relatively low rate of re- 
ligious observance of the 30-35 age group is due 
to the relative absence of these motivations, com- 
bined with a preoccupation with earthly problems 
involving occupation, family, and money. The de- 
cline in observance among Roman Catholics in the 
30-40 age group has been attributed to a further 
factor—conflicts about birth control, 


Personality factors. Although the findings on 
the subject of personality factors as related to re- 
ligious activity are rather scattered and inconsist- 
ent, certain generalizations can be put forward. 
First, Protestants may be more guilt-ridden and 
intrapunitive than Roman Catholics. This is sup- 
ported by the finding that Protestants have a high- 
er suicide rate than Catholics (Dublin & Bunzel 
1933); although this difference is related to the 
fact that suicide is forbidden by the Roman Cath- 
olic church, this fact itself needs to be explained. 
Moreover, Protestants have lower crime rates, espe- 
cially for aggressive crimes, as compared with 
Roman Catholics; their mental patients are more 
often depressed (Farr & Howe 1932) and their 
converts are preoccupied with guilt before the 
event (Starbuck 1899), Second, in general, church- 
goers are more conformist, suggestible, authori- 
tarian, and right-wing in politics than others. This 
is particularly true of the members of the larger 
established churches; it is least true of Quakers, 
members of other churches of the liberal type, and 
sect members (Adorno et al. 1950). Third, young 
religious people are somewhat more neurotic than 
others, while old religious people are rather better 
adjusted, Finally, among psychotic patients, about 
one in seven is preoccupied with religious ideas or 
practices (Farr & Howe 1932), and many religious 
leaders and innovators have been found to have 
psychotic symptoms. 

My own investigations of religious activity indi- 
cate that two psychological mechanisms may ac- 
count for a number of these findings. The first of 
these two mechanisms has been introduced al- 
ready: the relief of guilt feelings by the acceptance 
of Protestant doctrines of salvation. Frequency of 
church attendance has been found to correlate with 
Strength of guilt feelings for women only (Argyle 
1964). It seems likely that this mechanism oper- 
ates for female Protestants, especially between the 
ages of 14 and 30, and that this accounts for the 
findings on neurosis and suicide. 

The second theory states that internal conflict 
between the self and the superego results in the 
latter becoming projected or externalized onto 
clergy, saints, or God. In one study Roman Cath- 
olics were found to have a greater conflict between 
Self and superego than others, and it has been 
shown that they make greater use of projection as 
a defense mechanism (Dreger 1952). This may 
account for the greater power of the Roman Cath- 
lic clergy, the relatively greater amount of Roman 
Catholic public observance, and the more severe 
Roman Catholic image of God. 

MICHAEL ARGYLE 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


Religious organization is the complex of institu- 
tionalized roles and procedures which regulate the 
relations of men with the supernatural order, how- 
ever such an order may be conceived. It may in- 
volve the regulation of religious practice and the 
promulgation of true, and suppression of false, doc- 
trine; procedures for the recruitment, education, 
and professional socialization of religious special- 
ists; the structure of authority among them; the 
basis, extent, and nature of their authority over 
the laity and its territorial and temporal coordina- 
tion; the control of religious places, periods, prem- 
ises, and equipment and such property and tem- 
poralities as accrue in the establishment of this 
control. 

Despite the wealth of religious scholarship, there 
are very few studies of religious organization, and 
of this exiguous literature very little employs socio- 
logical analysis. Organization theory as developed 
in sociology has little relevance to non-Western 
religions. In Western Christianity and Judaism, 
religious roles and procedures constitute articulated 
structures which, with increasing self-conscious- 
ness, approximate to bureaucratic models; how- 
ever, even in the West, the extent of this approxi- 
mation is limited by the inherent nature of the 
religious quest. The patterns of affective neutrality, 
role specificity, performance expectations, self- 
orientation, and even universalism, which charac- 
terize the dominant organizational mode of West- 
ern society, are all, in greater or lesser degree, alien 
to religious institutions, roles, relationships, and 
values. The comparative historical analysis of Max 
Weber, although not specifically concerned with 
organization as such, and the more typological stud- 


ies of Joachim Wach remain the outstanding works 
in this field. 

In non-Western societies, religious activities are 
usually an intimate part of the life of the local 
community and lack an independent and articu- 
lated organizational structure. There may be loose 
association between communal activities and those 
of regional religious centers. Local religious agents 
operate within the community, and their responsi- 
bilities do not extend beyond it. Family, kinship, 
tribal, local, and even national cults represent a 
high degree of convergence of political and reli- 
gious institutions; such cults were found widely in 
ancient civilizations, as documented by William 
Robertson Smith (1889), N. D. Fustel de Coulanges 
(1864), C. W. Westrup (1939-1954), Marcel 
Granet (1922), Martin P. Nilsson (1941-1950), 
and (more sociologically) by Max Weber (1922a) 
and Joachim Wach (1944), The development of 
a national cult is apparent in the Old Testament, 
and Bellah (1957, chapter 4) makes evident its 
importance in Japanese Shintoism. 

Religious authority in East and West. Religious 
roles are universal, but they are not always per- 
formed by full-time specialists. The part-time func- 
tionary has less opportunity than the full-time spe- 
cialist to acquire authority and thus can be less 
adequately integrated into an organization. Auton- 
omous religious authority is likely to arise only 
where the mystical and magical offices of religious 
functionaries are regarded by secular authorities as 
indispensable for the legitimation of their power. 
This was a function of the Brahmins in early Hin- 
duism, but they did not evolve a religious organiza- 
tion of the rational hierarchic type; the preemi- 
nence of religious status may itself have limited 
such a development. The Brahmin caste was a 
hereditary guild which monopolized religious func- 
tions; religious power tended to be localized and 
particular, diffused within the wider society but 
not subjected to division of labor and hierarchi- 
zation within the stratum. 

In contrast, Christian priests lacked this ascrip- 
tive basis of status; the hereditary principle was 
checked by the imposition of celibacy; charisma 
was attached to the office rather than to the person; 
and appointment to office was often dependent on 
political agencies. Under these circumstances, reli- 
gious functionaries often stood in a relationship of 
uneasy interdependence with political authorities. 
Religious authority, limited in its exercise over 
secular society, developed as a hierarchic structure 
within the religious institution itself. The religious 
institution gained coherence by modeling itself on 
the political structure, which, in certain circum- 


stances, it came to supersede or transcend. The 
articulation of responsibility within the religious 
institution necessarily involved insistence on the 
coherence and exclusiveness of doctrine and litur- 
gical practice. This insistence created divisions in 
Christianity after political and coercive power was 
lost to the church, but the principles of coherence 
and exclusiveness became characteristic of all the 
separate Christian organizations. 


Leaders, members, and organization 


An important variable affecting religious organi- 
zation is the extent to which religion is founded on 
prophecy. Certain religions, such as Christianity, 
rely on conversion to the teachings, ritual, ethics, 
and example of the prophets who founded them. 
In religions which do not trace their foundation to 
a prophet, allegiance is determined largely by 
ethnicity, though even within the traditions of 
founded religions, insulated religious communities 
arise in which birthright and, hence, ethnicity 
become the principal, if not exclusive, criteria of 
eligibility for participation (Hostetler 1963; Francis 
1948). The degree of voluntary commitment which 
they demand clearly differentiates founded from 
unfounded religions. Christianity almost always re- 
quires voluntary commitment, however formal this 
may be in practice. In traditional Hinduism, by 
contrast, voluntary acceptance of ritual obligations 
by the unentitled would be inconceivable, while 
their neglect by Hindus, with the implied rejection 
of caste obligations and the status claims of Brah- 
mins, could bring only spiritual perdition and so- 
cial ostracism (Weber [1921] 1958, pp. 8 ff.; 
Hutton [1946] 1964, chapters 6 and 7). Although 
the convergence of ethnic, social, and religious 
status in Hinduism was challenged by the develop- 
ment of distinctive cult practices, such as the Lin- 
gayat (Weber [1921] 1958, pp. 298 ff.), these 
cults also lacked systematic organization and have 
frequently been vulnerable to reabsorption into the 
caste structure. 

The case of Judaism. In Judaism after the 
Diaspora, the destruction of the Temple and the 
disappearance of priestly authority made religious 
practice the distinguishing criterion of Jewish iden- 
tity and the focus of ethnic and community values. 
Jewish communities were organized around the 
synagogue, which became the surrogate of the 
Temple, as did the rabbi of the priest. Rabbinical 
patriarchs superseded the priestly hierarchy, but 
once they were deprived of political power and 
dispersed in relatively small communities, the prin- 
cipal function of rabbis became that of interpreters 
of the law, and it was from this function that they 
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derived their authority as religious and community 
leaders. A high degree of uniformity of faith and 
order rested on principles drawn from the synagogi- 
cal service. Whereas the prophet legitimated his 
authority in terms of divine inspiration and the 
priest in terms of hereditary right to perform sacri- 
fice, the rabbi’s claim rested on his knowledge of 
the law, which covered ritual, taboos, and civil 
matters, such as marriage, divorce, and inheritance. 

Thus, the rabbi’s role traditionally had commu- 
nity significance rather than specifically religious 
significance. This fact and the fact that the rabbi’s 
role is open to all Jewish males who undergo ap- 
propriate instruction are conditions which limited 
the development of hierarchy, especially when we 
take into account the dispersal of Jews into small 
communities. At a relatively late date, rabbis in 
dispersed European communities formed wider as- 
sociations, but even today “there is . . . little formal 
hierarchical organization . . . and the role itself 
remains functionally diffuse . . .” (Carlin & Mend- 
lovitz [1958] 1960, p. 379). Discrimination and 
persecution enhanced the significance of synagogic 
organization and of religious ritual and law for 
European Jewry, whereas in less intolerant con- 
texts, Jews let their observance of law and ritual 
decline and became more fully assimilated to the 
host society (Strizower 1962). In industrial socie- 
ties, modern Judaism has increasingly adopted the 
type of organization characteristic of Christian de- 
nominationalism (Steinberg 1965). This process 
has been facilitated by the fact that authority re- 
sides very largely in the individual congregation 
(Sklare 1955, pp. 40-42). Rabbinical authority has 
declined as the rabbi’s functions have grown less 
relevant to modern life. Although Judaism is today 
essentially a nonconversionist religion, the seculari- 
zation of Jewry has led to extensive diversification 
of religious commitment on the part of individual 
Jews and given modern Judaism some of the char- 
acteristics more typical of founded religions. 

The problem of authority. All religions have 
had the problem of enforcing their own practices 
and eliminating indigenous magical preoccupa- 
tions. The acceptance of the ethical prescriptions of 
Buddhism originally implied the cenobitic life, and 
initially Buddhism lacked organizational precepts 
for the control of the laity; thus its development as 
a lay religion depended on political support. With- 
out a theology or a liturgy, Buddhism, in its lay 
expression, was less protected than most religions 
from the accretion of indigenous magical tradi- 
tions; hagiolatrous, idolatrous, and logolatrous 
tendencies developed, especially in Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. Abbots acquired religious and political con- 
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trol of lay populations, most notably in the lama- 
series of Tibet. 

Christianity, with its strong authority structure, 
and in the context of an increasingly rational cli- 
mate of thought, was widely successful in elimi- 
nating magical practices and in enforcing religious 
observance—sometimes, where it has dominated 
political agencies, by punitive measures. But even 
Christianity has been less successful in its mission 
territories; and among the country people of even 
long-settled Christian areas, and among unaccul- 
turated urban groups, magical ideas persist, espe- 
cially in non-Protestant countries (Siegel 1941; 
Bastide 1960). 


Hierarchy and the priestly function 

Religious institutions may attain a high degree 
of organizational, doctrinal, and ritualistic con- 
sistency from the association of religious roles with 
political or legal roles or in imitation of political 
structures. 

Christian hierarchies. The Christian church, 
growing up outside the political framework of the 
Roman Empire but later becoming affiliated to it, 
evolved an autonomous hierarchy, Its organization 
withstood the subsequent fragmentation of the pre- 
viously supporting political structure and in some 
circumstances assumed political authority. In con- 
trast to the profuse variation evident in Far Eastern 
religions at local and regional levels, Christianity, 
in spite of its numerous divisions, appears inher- 
ently more monolithic in structure. For example, 
simultaneous allegiance to Taoism, Confucianism, 
and Buddhism has occurred in China and, with the 
addition of Shinto, in Japan. Among the world’s re- 
ligions, organization based on a universalistic prin- 
ciple of rigorously exclusive voluntary belief is a 
characteristic only of Christianity and Islam (Ju- 
daism, being ethnically based, is not universalistic). 

Christianity inherited exclusiveness from Ju- 
daism but soon accepted the universalistic princi- 
ple of voluntary commitment. Early Christians 
were organized as self-chosen autonomous congre- 
gations of saints, probably under colleges of pres- 
byters. Priestly functions, partially derived from 
Hebrew sources, developed with presbyters and 
deacons instead of the Aaronic priests and Levites, 
according to the Epistle to the Church at Corinth 
of Pope Clement 1 (fl. A.D. 96). Whether the early 
leaders were congregationally chosen or were itin- 
erant apostolic deputies, and what rights congre- 
gations had over them are questions which are 
disputed. Some local leaders, such as Ignatius of 
Antioch (fl. A.D. 115), claimed considerable emi- 
nence and from metropolitan centers acquired 


authority over surrounding areas. Thus a monar- 
chic type of episcopacy developed. Bishops were 
only gradually subordinated to the authority of 
metropolitan centers and finally to the papacy 

(Telfer 1962). The hierarchy of the imperial state 
influenced the development of religious hierarchy. 
Struggles between rival centers, which often es- 
poused mutually heretical doctrines, finally re- 
sulted in increased centralization and coordination, 
the growth of which was also facilitated by the 
metaphysical doctrine of one universal church, of 
which particular congregations were seen as local- 
ized expressions. Hierarchy thus extended both 
above and below the episcopal level, and the pope 
came to appoint men to bishoprics (unless a tem- 
poral authority usurped this power) and instituted 
the metropolitan title legatus natus, which was nor- 
mally conferred on archbishops as a reinforcement 
of papal control. 

The modern Roman church declares that a 
bishop has sovereignty in his diocese; that the 
episcopate is of divine right; that the pope cannot 
arrogate episcopal rights; and that bishops have 
not become his instruments. However, it also as- 
serts that the pope, as the universal ordinary, has 
power over all churches and that bishops owe per- 
sonal allegiance to the holy see (Rahner 1964; 
Rahner & Ratzinger 1961; Telfer 1962). The 
nicety of theological argument cannot conceal the 
reality of papal power; indeed, the laity as such 
has no influence in the appointment of bishops in 
the Roman church. However, in the autocephalous 
Greek Orthodox church the laity retains vestiges of 
at least nominal control, although real power is in 
the hands of the bishops, whose executive func- 
tions are vested in an annually appointed synod of 
12 of their number under the permanent presi- 
dency of the archbishop of Athens (Hammond 
1956, chapter 4). In the Roman, Orthodox, and 
Anglican churches, the religious hierarchy stands 
above the laity and gives these churches the char- 
acter of objective, external, and transcendent insti- 
tutions (Troeltsch [1912] 1931, pp. 331-343; 
Yinger [1957] 1961, chapter 6). 

. Islam—a society under law. Although Islamic 
society was theocratic, the absence of priestly roles 
meant that hierarchization occurred in its political 
rather than in its religious institutions, which never 
acquired autonomy from the political system estab- 
lished in the name of the prophet. Political power 
was consolidated with religious sanction, toward 
the achievement of a new integration of society 
transcending the tribal level (Watt 1961; Levy 
[1931-1933] 1957, chapter 1). The prophet’s suc- 
cessors, the caliphs (imams), were, in orthodox 


Sunnite theory, exponents of the divinely inspired 
law, and their function was to preserve religion and 
exercise leadership (Ibn Khaldun [1375-1382] 
1958, vol. 1). In early Islam caliphs held the 
office of judge, later delegated, and came to exer- 
cise royal authority at certain periods. The Sunnite 
caliphs enjoyed no sacredness of character; they 
were never popes, as medieval Christians supposed 
(Daniel [1960] 1962, p. 225) and as was supposed 
of the sultan of the Ottoman Empire in the eight- 
eenth century. (Some Shi'ite sects regard the cal- 
iphate as a divine institution, but their attempts to 
secure power for the descendants of Ali met with 
little success: the Fatimids of Egypt were the only 
important Shi'a caliphs.) Hierarchization occurred 
in Islam in the administration of the sacred law 
(shari'ah) and not in connection with specifically 
religious functions. 

Islam has always been a community under the 
law as much as a society with a particular religion. 
Orthodoxy was determined not by councils but 
by the consensus (ijma') of the learned doctors 
(Culama' ) who administered the law within the four 
interpretative traditions which developed. In the 
Ottoman Empire, political and religious institutions 
were one in theory and closely related in fact. 
Religious functionaries administered education and 
law, but no autonomous religious organization 
arose, Distinction between various functionaries 
never became rigid: the “ulama' were teachers, 
preachers, legists, and magistrates (gadi), some- 
times interchanging roles. As payment and pensions 
were increasingly granted to ‘ulama@ in principal 
cities, they passed increasingly under centralized 
executive control. Spiritual affairs, conceived in 
terms of the sacred law, eventually passed to the 
supreme jurisdiction of the mufti (jurisconsult) 
of Istanbul, who, as officially appointed head of the 
leading school of Islamic law, provided legitimation 
for the sultan’s authority (Gibb & Bowen 1950- 
1957, chapter 9). 

But even this development did not provide the 
basis for an independent religious authority struc- 
ture. The hereditary principle persisted at the 
fringe of Islamic social structure, in the ranks of 
the Sharif (supposed descendants of the prophet), 
and even in the local office of mufti (an office un- 
like that of gadi in that it relied on fees for legal 
consultation and not on a stipend for the discharge 
of official duties). But since Islam lacked specific 
priestly functions, the hereditary principle did not 
bring into being a sacerdotal guild. In all religions, 
the sacramental element of priestly office appears 
to be a necessary condition for the development of 
an independent and centralized religious hierarchy. 
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In Islam the main factors preventing the develop- 
ment of such a hierarchy appear to have been the 
restriction which developed on the interpretation 
of the law; the minimal liturgical character of re- 
ligious practice and the absence of sacerdotalism; 
the unrestricted eligibility of all men to perform 
religious functions; and the establishment of social 
control through hierarchically organized agents 
whose functions emphasized the legal rather than 
the sacred aspects of religiously given law. 


Religious administration and polity 

If a founded religion is to survive, it must evolve 
an organization that will outlast its charismatic 
founder. Max Weber termed this process “the rou- 
tinization of charisma.” New roles of teacher and 
legist evolve and are institutionalized. The new 
functionaries elaborate and codify the prophet's 
teachings, and priests, if priestly office exists, 
superintend the development of rituals and litur- 
gies. 

Monks and laymen. These very general charac- 
teristics of founded religions should be borne in 
mind when we compare East and West. Buddhism, 
for instance, is vested in a religious order, the 
members of which neither superintend parishes nor 
serve congregations. Theravada Buddhism in its 
pure form makes few concessions to the laity: the 
true disciple of the Buddha is not the householder, 
but the monk. Salvation is remote, and complete 
renunciation of the world is an ideal practically 
impossible of attainment. Monks perform ceremo- 
nials for laymen, and act as objects of that charity 
by which laymen can accumulate merit; but the 
meditation in which, ideally, the monk is engaged 
is a more meritorious activity. “. . . The Buddhist 
clergy are not in charge of the laity. . . . Having 
retired from the world for self-improvement, the 
monk expects the layman to come to him” (Wells 
[1939] 1960, p. 11). The rituals that monks under- 
take for laymen in Thailand, Ceylon, Burma, 
and Japan are neither intercessions nor sacramen- 
tal acts. The hierarchies that have evolved, for 
example, in Thailand, where Buddhism has been 
closely associated with the monarchy, are essen- 
tially internal to the monastic order itself, even 
though hierarchs perform state ceremonies (for 
example, in Thailand), exert political pressure (in 
Ceylon and Vietnam), or even, as in certain periods 
in Japan, exercise some political control. In the 
Theravada countries, lay Buddhist associations 
have developed, modeled on Western types of or- 
ganization and, in Ceylon, directly due to the 
influence of the Theosophists. In Tibet, where 
monachistic theocracy developed, and where Tan- 
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tric magic deeply penetrated Buddhist practice, a 
religious hierarchy evolved which established la- 
maism as a distinctive type of Buddhist theocracy. 
The lamas represented multiple, vicarious, and 
constantly renewed manifestations of saviorhood 
in their persons, not by any ordination from above, 
but by virtue of birth and discovery. Ecclesiastical 
organization was centered around these manifesta- 
tions of the Buddhahood, and lamas assumed reg- 
ulation of the political order. Regulations found in 
religious writings were intended primarily for 
monks, and although extended in some measure to 
the laity, there was no formal code prescribing reli- 
gious observances for the Tibetan. Monks and 
lamas did not supervise morals, but offered solace, 
contact with clairvoyant wisdom, and thaumaturgi- 
cal power (Ekvall 1964). 

The Christian parish. In Christianity, bishops 
divided their dioceses and delegated their sacer- 
dotal authority; thus local units were established, 
in each of which a priest served the population. 
Parish organization was the comprehensive terri- 
torial provision of religious facilities and religious 
control. Parochial cures derived from episcopal 
divine right, and parish priests were supposed to 
serve all residents in their district, all of whom had 
religious obligations, The theoretical assumptions 
implicit in this ecclesiastical organization depended 
ultimately on the principle of political support for 
religious monopoly. Parish organization was trans- 
formed once the secular authorities permitted reli- 
gious diversity and even permitted bishops of dif- 
ferent churches to claim spiritual jurisdiction over 
the same territory. Once this occurred, religious 
movements became voluntary associations on what 
was effectively a denominational pattern, even 
though the traditional churches retained the styles 
and ecclesiastical theories of the older pattern of 
organization. 

Congregationalism. Congregational polity rests 
on different bases of authority—democratic rather 
than authoritarian and hierarchic. The religious 
leader is called by the congregation of the self- 
chosen. He may be accredited by a seminary or by 
a college of other ministers, but there is always an 
assumption of spiritual equality among the beliey- 
ers and political equality in the management of 
their affairs. Furthermore, the laity may assume 
sufficient knowledge and divine guidance to resist 
false teaching. Authority beyond the local level may 
be ill-defined, even in advanced societies with good 
systems of communication, although local congre- 
gations of those who accept a particular theological 
position are almost everywhere in some form of 
loose association. Where religious and political in- 
stitutions are closely associated (as they were in 


Islam for much of its history and in seventeenth- 
century New England Congregationalism ), political 
officials may acquire general superintendence of 
religious faith and practice. 

A necessary condition for congregational auton- 
omy is the absence of sacerdotalism. The religious 
leader is an administrator, perhaps also a preacher 
and a pastor. He enjoys neither monopoly nor char- 
isma of office. He may, as in Judaism, acquire 
enhanced social status by virtue of scholarship or 
piety, and these may be the demands of the role. 
All religious roles are achieved rather than ascribed, 
and there is open recruitment. Where strong differ- 
ences of education exist between minister and con- 
gregation and are reinforced by the establishment 
of such institutions as seminaries, law schools, and 
the Islamic divinity school (madrasah), tendencies 
for ministerial and lay expressions of faith to 
diverge may be noted. If the religion of the learned 
becomes too intellectual or formal, popular move- 
ments, often reasserting the validity of experiential 
religion, arise in congregational polities as readily 
as in church organizations (for example, Hassidism 
in eighteenth-century Judaism and Sufism in Is- 
lam). Alternatively, congregational control often 
diminishes in practice, and an intellectual leader- 
ship may introduce new doctrines and liturgies— 
a process illustrated in the rise of Unitarianism 
among Presbyterian and Congregationalist minis- 
ters in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, 

Synodical government. Presbyterianism is a 
semicongregational polity in which the synodical 
authority of ministerial and lay representatives at 
regional and denominational levels is combined 
with safeguards to preserve some autonomy for 
local congregations. In the Church of Scotland a 
complex structure of checks and balances operates 
to give maximum democratic representation 
(Highet 1960). A variant pattern of synodical gov- 
ernment was forged, though not without schisms, 
in English Methodism, but with the balance of au- 
thority persisting in the denominational confer- 
ence. Other modern denominations have adopted 
the same type of system. 

Congregationalism and sacred law. Congrega- 
tional polity is legitimated by appeal to Holy Scrip- 
ture as an objective body of law superior to the 
authority of institutions—such as the Roman 
church—which claim a monopoly on scriptural 
interpretation. Congregational groups usually ac- 
cept a brief creed stating their understanding of the 
central teachings and requirements of scripture. 
This is typical of the Protestant demand for “the 
priesthood of all believers” (that is, a nonsacra- 
mental priesthood)—a demand which relies on 


open access to the Scriptures, widespread educa- 
tion, individual right of comment within a broad 
interpretative framework, and a democratic polity 
of the kind established by the Congregationalists 
and Baptists. However, both of these denominations 
have a professional ministry, in continuity with 
historic Christian tradition, and this has permitted 
division of labor and ministerial education, which 
has grown increasingly specialized. In the absence 
of a clear authority structure, the professional min- 
ister in congregationalist denominations is subject 
to acute role conflicts and contradictions of status. 
Clergy role problems are not of course confined to 
congregational polities, though they appear to be 
most acute there. Perhaps because this type of 
ministry is prevalent in the United States these 
problems have been the subject of numerous socio- 
logical investigations (Fichter 1961, chapter 6; 
Gustafson 1954; Blizzard 1958). 

The most radical congregational groups reject 
a professional ministry, since they believe that any 
man may minister to others. In the Methodist 
church, lay ministry became widely established, 
though it arose from secular democratic pressures 
rather than in response to a specific theological 
orientation. It had been developed earlier among 
the Quakers; it developed as “mutual ministry” 
among the Disciples; and in some sects, notably the 
Plymouth Brethren and the Christadelphians, it has 
been accompanied by a persistent antiprofession- 
alism. 

Islamic organization. Islam has always mani- 
fested the equality of believers, and any sane male 
adult may lead others—ideally a quorum of 40— 
in prayer. In Ottoman Islam, various classes of 
mosque officials arose in the big mosques; the 
imam, who technically deputized for the caliph, 
was an ’alim (learned doctor). With him was often 
associated a preacher and also a khatib, who deliv- 
ered two harangues on Fridays; a muazzin to call 
the faithful to prayer was an indispensable, but 
usually unpaid, official. The gadi, mistaken for a 
bishop by many Christian writers, administered the 
shartah, and the muhtasib served as public censor, 
ensuring among other duties the maintenance of 
public morality and the upkeep of the mosque 
(Levy [1931-1933] 1957, pp. 330 ff.; Gibb & Bowen 
1950-1957, pp. 95 ff.). In rural areas today, al- 
though the mosque is losing many of its extrareli- 
gious functions, it is still the center for ceremonies 
and charitable activities. Such a mosque usually 
belongs to the community, but it is the regular 
attenders who elect elders to look after it. The local 
imam is the spokesman of the ‘ulam@’, but there are 
no formal channels of communication, and “the 
various ‘ulama neither appoint nor discharge village 
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imams. This responsibility rests finally with the 
members of the mosque” (Barclay 1964, p. 165). 
At village level, the imam may get no pay and may 
have other means of making a living, in much the 
same way as a parish priest in Greek Orthodoxy. 
In big city mosques, however, where government 
or endowment supports religious activities, there 
is usually a permanent imam. 


Religious control of property 


Religious organization, even in millenarian sects, 
involves ownership of property. In the case of Hin- 
duism, the Brahmins initially acted as chaplain— 
magicians to princes but came increasingly to own, 
or at least to control, the temples and shrines 
(Weber 1921). A prebendary system evolved, and 
members of the priestly class came to acquire 
property of their own, to which were extended the 
attributes of sanctity and inalienability. Since 
Brahmins were a religious stratum and were not 
hierarchically organized, such property became the 
property of families or local organizations. 

In Western Christianity, by contrast, property 
came to be owned by a unified church corporation 
once the Hildebrandine reforms had established a 
celibate clergy. Indeed, the Roman church, in spite 
of disendowment in various countries and periods, 
is one of the largest corporate property owners in 
the world, even if one leaves out of account its 
specifically undeployable wealth in the form of 
church premises and religioartistic assets. This 
wealth is controlled by specialized agencies which 
the hierarchy has empowered, and their functions 
are not open to lay scrutiny. The power of these 
agencies and the extent to which economic action 
is dictated by spiritual or political considerations 
have never been subjected to sociological analysis. 
The church is a large shareholder in many, espe- 
cially Italian, enterprises and operates in the capi- 
tal markets of the world. The invested wealth of 
the Roman church is thought to be more than 
$5,000 million. 

The Church of England has assets of about $560 
million; it has entrusted its financial concerns to 
a body of commissioners, who operate on the stock 
market in much the same fashion as other inves- 
tors. The profits from their operation are used 
partly for subsidization of clerical stipends, which 
are a more significant issue for the largely non- 
celibate Anglican clergy than in the Roman church, 
from whose celibate clergy more complete alle- 
giance can be commanded, and upon whom it can 
impress more effectively the virtue of frugality. 
All of the financial operations of the Church of 
England are open to parliamentary inquiry. 

The absence of hierarchy in other religions, and 
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of a rational financial structure in non-Western 
societies, has restricted the accumulation of cor- 
porate deployable wealth as it has occurred in 
Christianity, although local religious functionaries 
have frequently controlled large proportions of local 
property. Religious premises are often locally con- 
trolled, either, as is partially the case in the Church 
of England, under vested rights of local patrons or 
through local religious authorities. In the Church 
of England the right to present priests to “livings” 
has tended (if we exclude crown and government 
patronage) to pass increasingly from private to 
episcopal control (Mayfield 1958; Paul 1964, pp. 
195-197). In Islam, local communities are often 
responsible for mosques, and the local imam may 
persuade regular attenders to undertake repair 
work on the mosque. The endowment system—a 
consequence of the emphasis on almsgiving—be- 
came extensive in Islam and of such proportions 
that some governments have maintained special 
ministries to supervise the waqf (endowments) 
which support mosques, especially in the cities 
(Guillaume [1954] 1961, pp. 178 ff.; Gibb & Bowen 
1950-1957, chapter 12; Smith 1957, p. 205). 
Protestantism has usually left control of prop- 
erty to local trustees, but denominational control 
and the centralization of financial administration 
have been extended. This appears to have gone 
furthest in connexional bodies, such as the Ameri- 
can Methodist church (Muelder 1963, pp. 148 ff.). 


Church, sect, and denomination 


The designation “church” defines an autonomous 
corporate institution hierarchically organized and 
served by a professional priesthood, Churches that 
conform to all these specifications are found only 
in Christianity; the structural arrangements of 
other religions are best referred to as religious 
institutions, 

A The concept “sect,” however, has wider applica- 
tion. In a religion which lacks central organization, 
members who feel themselves to be religiously de- 
prived and who therefore seek new facilities, new 
activities, and re-estimations of their social worth 
can usually be accommodated by the ready accre- 
tion of beliefs and practices to the dominant tra- 
dition. Only where the social and religious status 
of established functionaries is threatened are such 
demands likely to be universally resisted; this may 
be the occasion for the emergence of a sect—that 
is, a new religious movement which rejects the 
authority of the dominant religious tradition. 

Although sects arise not only from distinct proc- 

esses of schism, we may refer to a sect whenever 
the relations between the new movement and the 


one from which it has seceded are characterized by 
mutual rejection and exclusion (reserving the term 
cult for movements in which such exclusiveness is 
absent). This process occurs most typically where 
the dominant religion is centrally organized, But 
even in centralized religions, rejection of sectarian 
elements may occur piecemeal—witness the grad- 
ual rejection of Methodism by the Church of Eng- 
land or Methodism’s own steady development of 
sectarian features toward the end of Wesley's life 
and in the decades following his death. “Sect,” 
then, is a concept of wider applicability than 
“church,” even though the sharpest contrast occurs 
in the case of Christianity (Troeltsch 1912; Brewer 
1952; Wilson 1963). 

Denominationalism. The sect exists in a rela- 
tionship of tension with the wider society. Over 
time this tension may diminish, and as this occurs 
the sect may evolve into a denomination (Niebuhr 
1929). This is by no means an inevitable process; 
it is true only of certain types of sects and is more 
conspicuous in the United States than in Europe 
(Wilson 1959). It has also been maintained (Mar- 
tin 1962) that not all denominations have evolved 
from sects. Denominationalism is the typical form 
of religious organization in the pluralist industrial 
society. The denomination does not claim universal 
allegiance coterminous with the state, as does the 
church; it claims less institutional objectivity. Like 
a sect, it emphasizes voluntary adherence, but it 
claims no monopoly of truth and demands much 
less of its adherents in the way of doctrine or 
morals. As an institutional form it evidences the 
diminution and compartmentalization of religious 
influence in industrial society. Even where it in- 
herits the hierarchic authority structure of the 
church, it offers more lay opportunity in govern- 
ment. Its religious leadership, in contrast with that 
of most sects, tends to grow more professional; as 
Paul M. Harrison (1959) has shown, denomina- 
tions have a tendency to become bureaucratized. 

Cults. Denominationalism implies a degree of 
exclusiveness and inner coherence usually lacking 
in non-Christian religions. Hinduism gives the 
individual a choice of cults that emphasize a par- 
ticular style of devotion to one or another deity 
(Eliot 1921, chapter 25; Wach 1944, pp. 127-130). 
Christianity has also evolved devotional cults to 
particular saints within the Roman church and 
even personal followings for occasional charismatic 
individuals, but such movements are more fully 
coordinated with more regular practices and are 
subjected to established procedures of discipline 
and superordinate central authority. Centrally or- 
ganized, stable movements of a nonexclusive type, 


which are, however, more distinctive than church 
parties, have also arisen in Protestantism: Moral 
Re-Armament, Anglo—Israelism, and the Faith Mis- 
sion are examples (Eister 1950; Wilson 1967). 

Monasticism and lay orders. Monasticism, in 
which high religious commitment was emphasized 
by the renunciation of property, sexuality, and per- 
sonal independence, was the very basis of early 
Buddhism, and it has been of great importance in 
Christianity, both under the direction of organized 
orders in the Roman church and in a more diffuse 
form in the Orthodox churches. However, it is of 
reduced significance today. Monasticism, the col- 
legium pietatis, and the inner fraternities (for 
which Wach 1944, pp. 174-186 provides a typ- 
ology) exist only with the support of the mass of 
the laity. The maintenance of that support has be- 
come an increasing problem for all religions and 
has tended to direct them from monastic to other 
patterns of religious commitment. This concern 
for lay support was, according to Weber ({1921] 
1958, pp. 238-240), a principal factor in the trans- 
formation of Buddhism from a monastic to a mis- 
sionary religion. 

Among Muslims the development of lay orders 
(tarigah) has demonstrated the need for more 
immediate allegiances and a stronger emotional 
orientation than the dominantly legalistic and un- 
ritualistic monotheism of the faith provides. Evans- 
Pritchard (1949, chapters 1-3) sees the Sanusiya 
in Cyrenaica as a reintegrating agency in an other- 
wise divisive society. Although the tarigah empha- 
size their orthodoxy, they establish new structural 
features and superimpose new units of polity, 
sometimes maintaining their own schools, rituals, 
and meeting houses. They are not exclusive; mem- 
bers of different tarigah may, according to H. B. 
Barclay (1964, p. 170), pray together in the same 
mosque, and some men may belong to more than 
one farigah. Through the lodges (zawiyah) new 
local hierarchies are created, which wield effective 
power often on the hereditary principle; around 
this hereditary lineage a cenobitic fraternity arises. 
The order uses religious feeling as the basis for 
more dynamic forms of social control. The ‘ulama 
themselves became incorporated in the more ortho- 
dox orders and this alliance of orthodoxy with 
Sufism “supplied [it with] a concrete organization 
which spread over all ranks of society and found a 
Place in it for every member” (Gibb & Bowen 
1950-1957, vol. 1, part II, p. 78). The Muslim 
orders provide an emotional outlet similar to that 
afforded by the cults of saints which are a wide- 


Spread accretion to Islam in north Africa (Gellner 
1963). 
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Religious training and recruitment 


The recruitment and training of religious spe- 
cialists is a field in which very little sociological 
study has been undertaken. The ascriptive basis of 
priesthood in traditional Hinduism and Judaism 
sustained hereditary guilds which monopolized re- 
ligious functions, Training was thus an appren- 
ticeship in ritual, the mysteries of which were 
protected by the sanctified social status of its prac- 
titioners. In Hinduism the novice was personally 
subordinated to his teacher’s authority. The diversi- 
fication of Hindu cults and philosophies meant that 
the postulant for religious experience (usually of 
a private, ecstatic nature) need no longer be a 
Brahman but could learn from the guru of his 
choice, Buddhist monks maintain a novitiate with 
open access and egress; classic Buddhism expects 
no more of the monastic novice than that he should 
learn the dharma, and accept ten precepts which 
call for a somewhat more exacting renunciation 
of worldly attachments than that expected of the 
laity. The ordained monk rehearses the 227 rules 
of monastic life. The Buddhist monk of Ceylon and 
other Theravada countries is seeking his own sal- 
vation, although he does set an example for others 
and provides them with opportunities of acquiring 
merit (Ames 1964). He is not a priest, takes no 
vows, administers no sacraments, and is not pre- 
vented from leaving the order at will: “he has no 
other sanctity than attaches to his own good living” 
(Coomaraswamy [1916] 1928, pp. 154-155), In 
Theravada Buddhism, particularly as it is practiced 
in Burma and Thailand, it has been usual for boys 
to spend some time in a monastery as part of their 
regular education (Eliot [1921] 1954, vol. 3, p. 69; 
Wells 1939; Nash 1965). 

In Christianity, clerical education has evolved 
along increasingly rational lines, but a sense of 
vocation (or “calling”) is regarded as crucial to 
occupational selection and training. The Roman 
church not only stresses the sense of vocation but 
also presents training for the priesthood as a 
gradual induction into mysteries which culmi- 
nates in the acquisition of priestly charisma. 
Throughout Christianity priesthood is conceived as 
a lifelong commitment, and ordination is a perma- 
nent investment of sacerdotal authority. At the 
episcopal level, the Roman, Orthodox, Old Catho- 
lic, and Anglican churches emphasize apostolic 
succession. Scholarly education has, howgver, 
steadily grown as a requisite of clerical offi 
Christianity, and there has been, especial 
Protestantism, a tendency to reduce the emp. 
on the exclusively mystical aspects of clerical 
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tions. As universities have been secularized, clerical 
education has tended to shift to theological institu- 
tions. These are conducted, even within Protestant- 
ism, with an intensification of moral rigor that 
often approaches the monastic, thus achieving a 
more intense socialization to the clerical role 
(Fichter 1961). In the Greek Orthodox church 
only a small percentage of the parish priests have 
more than a few years of any sort of education, 
though recently a number of Orthodox seminaries 
have been established. 


Bureaucratization in the modern church 


Administrative centralization has been a con- 
spicuous process in contemporary Christianity, As 
movements have sought to take advantage of 
modern techniques and procedures for promoting 
their mission, they have been obliged to adopt 
bureaucratic and professionalized organization. The 
inappropriateness of bureaucracy for the diffuse, 
affective, and collectivity-oriented values of faith 
has not prevented its adoption by church organ- 
izations (see Etzioni 1961, part 1; Paul 1964; 
Wilson 1965), 

The tensions of the situation have been experi- 
enced most acutely by those denominations with 
strong theological dispositions to congregational 
polity and lay control. Congregationalism itself was 
basically anticlerical rather than specifically anti- 
professional, but the shift of decision making from 
local to denominational level and the development 
of departmental specialists with far-reaching pow- 
ers have given rise to fear of a return of an episco- 
pacy. Theological considerations frequently sanc- 
tify particular organizational forms or proscribe 
certain institutional arrangements. This is most 
evident in the case of sects (Wilson 1967); how- 
ever, the same dogmatic support underlies church 
organization, and, though less uncompromisingly, 
that of denominationalism (see, for instance, Har- 
rison 1959). The analysis of the relationship of 
ideology and institutional arrangements still awaits 
the attention of sociologists of religious organ- 
ization, 
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1. ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY 
JI. SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 


I 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY 


A religious specialist is one who devotes himself 
to a particular branch of religion or, viewed organ- 
izationally, of a religious system. “Religion” is a 
multivocal term whose range of meanings varies 
in different social and historical contexts. Never- 
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theless, most definitions of religion refer to the 
recognition of a transhuman controlling power that 
may be either personal or impersonal. A religious 
specialist has a culturally defined status relevant 
to this recognition. In societies or contexts where 
such power is regarded as impersonal, anthropolo- 
gists customarily describe it as magic, and those 
who manipulate the power are magicians, Wher- 
ever power is personalized, as deity, gods, spirits, 
daemons, genii, ancestral shades, ghosts, or the 
like, anthropologists speak of religion. In reality, 
religious systems contain both magical and reli- 
gious beliefs and procedures: in many of them the 
impersonal transhuman (or mystical, or nonem- 
pirical, or supernatural) power is considered to be 
a devolution of personal power, as in the case of 
the mystical efficacy or rites established in illo 
tempore by a deity or divinized ancestor. 

Priest and prophet. Scholars have tended to 
distinguish between two polarities of religious 
specialization. Max Weber, for example, although 
well aware of numerous historical instances of 
their overlap and interpenetration, contrasts the 
roles of priest and prophet. He begins by making 
a preliminary distinction between priest and magi- 
cian. A priest, he writes, is always associated with 
“the functioning of a regularly organized and per- 
manent enterprise concerned with influencing the 
gods—in contrast with the individual and occa- 
sional efforts of magicians.” Accordingly, the cru- 
cial feature of priesthood is that it represents the 
“specialization of a particular group of persons in 
the continuous operation of a cultic enterprise, 
permanently associated with particular norms, 
places and times, and related to specific social 
groups.” In Weber's view, the prophet is distin- 
guished from the priest by “personal call.” The 
priest's claim to religious authority derives from 
his service in a sacred tradition; the authority of 
the prophet is founded on revelation and personal 
“charisma.” This latter term has been various] 
defined by Weber (in some context: y 

s it seems al- 
most to represent the Führerprinzip), but it may 
broadly be held to designate extraordinary powers. 
These include, according to Weber, “the capacity 
to achieve the ecstatic states which are viewed, in 
accordance with primitive experience, as the pre- 
conditions for producing certain effects in meteor- 
ology, healing, divination and telepathy.” But 
charisma may be either ascribed or achieved. It 
may be an inherent faculty (“primary charisma”) 
or it may be “produced artificially in an object or 
person through some extraordinary means.” Cha- 
risma may thus be “merited” by fastings, austerities, 
or other ordeals. Even in such cases, Weber asserts, 


there must be some dormant capacity in the per- 
sons or objects, some “germ” of extraordinary 
power, already vested in them. The prophet, then, 
is a “purely individual bearer of charisma,” rather 
than the representative of a sacred tradition. He 
produces discontinuity in that cultic enterprise 
which it is the priests major role to keep “in con- 
tinuous operation.” Weber’s prophet feels that he 
has a “mission” by virtue of which he “proclaims 
a religious doctrine or divine commandment.” 
Weber refuses to distinguish sharply between a 
“renewer of religion” who preaches “an older reve- 
lation, actual or suppositious” and a “founder of 
religion” who claims to bring completely new 
“deliverances,” for, he says, “the two types merge 
into one another.” In Weber's view, the charisma 
of a prophet appears to contain, in addition to 
ecstatic and visionary components, a rational com- 
ponent, for he proclaims “a systematic and dis- 
tinctively religious ethic based upon a consistent 
and stable doctrine which purports to be a revela- 
tion” [(1922); see also CHARISMA and WEBER, 
Max]. 

Weber’s distinction between priest and prophet 
has its main relevance in an analytical frame of 
reference constructed to consider the relationship 
between religion as “a force for dynamic social 
change” and religion as “a reinforcement of the 
stability of societies” (Parsons 1963). It has been 
found effective by such anthropologists as Evans- 
Pritchard (1949; 1956) and Worsley (1957a; 
1957b) who are dealing directly with social transi- 
tions and “the prophetic break,” or what Parsons 
calls “the primary decision point [between] a direc- 
tion which makes for a source of evolutionary 
change in the... established or traditional order, 
and a direction which tends either to reinforce the 
established order or at least not to change it drasti- 
cally” (1963, p. xxix in 1964 edition). 

Priest and shaman. Anthropologists who are 
less concerned than Weber with the genesis of 
religions and with internal developments in com- 
plex societies or their impact on the “primitive” 
world are inclined to contrast priest not with 
prophet but with shaman or spirit medium and to 
examine the relationship between these statuses 
as part of the normal working of the religious sys- 
tem in the simpler societies. In their excellently 
Tepresentative Reader in Comparative Religion 
(1958), the editors W. A. Lessa and E. Z. Vogt 
devote a whole section to this distinction. 

Often, where there is a priest the shaman is 
absent, and vice versa, although both these roles 
may be found in the same religion, as among the 
Plains Indians. According to Lowie (1954), 2 
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Plains Indian shaman is a ritual practitioner whose 
status is acquired through a personal communica- 
tion from a supernatural being, whereas a priest 
does not necessarily have a face-to-face relationship 
with the spirit world but must have competence in 
conducting ritual. Lessa and Vogt ([1958] 1965, 
p. 410) expand these differences: a shaman’s 
powers come by “divine stroke,” a priest's power is 
inherited or is derived from the body of codified 
and standardized ritual knowledge that he learns 
from older priests and later transmits to successors. 
They find that shamanism tends to predominate 
in food-gathering cultures, where the shaman most 
frequently performs a curing rite for the benefit of 
one or more patients and within the context of an 
extended family group. Shamanistic rites are 
“noncalendrical,” or contingent upon occasions of 
mishap and illness. The priest and priestly cult 
organization are characteristically found in the 
more structurally elaborated food-producing—usu- 
ally agricultural—societies, where the more com- 
mon ceremonial is a public rite performed for the 
benefit of a whole village or community. Such rites 
are often calendrical, or performed at critical points 
in the ecological cycle. 

Shaman and medium. Raymond Firth (1964a, 
p. 638) regards shamanism as itself “that particu- 
lar form of spirit mediumship in which a specialist 
(the skaman) normally himself a medium, is 
deemed to exercise developed techniques of control 
over spirits, sometimes including mastery of spirits 
believed to be possessing another medium.” This 
definition, like that of Howells (1948), stresses the 
control exercised over spirits. Howells describes the 
shaman as “bullyragging” gods or spirits and em- 
phasizes his intellectual qualities as a leader. This 
element of mastery makes the shaman a distinctive 
type of spirit medium, one who is believed to be 
“possessed by a spirit (or closely controlled by a 
spirit) [and who] can serve as a means of com- 
munication between other human beings and the 
Spirit world” (Firth 1964b, p. 689). The spirit 
medium per se need not exert mastery; he is rather 
the vessel or vehicle of the transhuman entity. 

Thus, although we sometimes find the two func- 
tions of priest and shaman combined in the same 
individual (Piddington 1950), mediums, shamans, 
and prophets clearly constitute subtypes of a single 
type of religious functionary. The priest communi- 
Cates with transhuman entities through ritual that 
involves cultural objects and activities. The me- 
dium, shaman, and prophet communicate in a 
person-to-person manner: they are in what Buber 
(1936) would describe as an I-thou relationship 
with the deities or spirits. The priest, on the other 
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hand, is in what may be called an I-t relationship 
with the transhuman. Between the priest and the 
deity intervenes the institution. Priests may there- 
fore be classified as institutional functionaries in 
the religious domain, while medium, shaman, and 
prophet may be regarded as subtypes of inspira- 
tional functionaries. This distinction is reflected in 
characteristically different modes of operation. The 
priest presides over a rite; the shaman or medium 
conducts a seance. Symbolic forms associated with 
these occasions differ correlatively: the symbols of 
arite are sensorily perceptible to a congregation and 
have permanence in that they are culturally trans- 
missible, while those of a seance are mostly in the 
mind of the entranced functionary as elements of 
his visions or fantasies and are often generated by 
and limited to the unique occasion. The inspira- 
tional functionary may describe what he has clair- 
voyantly perceived (or “been shown” as he might 
put it), but the institutional functionary manipu- 
lates symbolic objects with prescribed gestures in 
full view of this congregation. 

Sociocultural correlates. Since the priest is an 
actor in a culturally “scripted” drama, it is but 
rarely that priests become innovators, or “drama- 
tists.” If they do assume this role it is mainly as 
legislative reformers—by altering the details of 
liturgical procedure—that they do so. If a priest 
becomes a radical innovator in religion, he is likely 
to become a prophet to his followers and a heretic 
to his former superiors. From the priestly viewpoint 
it is the office, role, and script that are sacred and 
“charismatic” and not the incumbent of priestly 
office. The priest is concerned with the conservation 
and maintenance of a deposit of beliefs and prac- 
tices handed down as a sacred trust from the 
founders of the social or religious system. Since its 
symbols at the semantic level tend to condense the 
critical values, norms, and principles of the total 
cultural system into a few sensorily perceptible 
representations, the sanctification of these symbols 
is tantamount to a preservative of the entire cul- 
ture, What the priest is and does keeps cultural 
change and individual deviation within narrow 
limits. But the energy and time of the inspirational 
functionary is less bound up with the maintenance 
of the total cultural system. His practice has more 
of an ad hoc flavor; he is more sensitive and respon- 
sive than the priest to the private and personal, to 
the mutable and idiosyncratic. This type of func- 
tionary thrives in loosely structured food-gather- 
ing cultures, where he deals individually with 
specific occasions of trouble, or during periods of 
social turbulence and change, when societal con- 
sensus about values is sharply declining and nu- 
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merically significant classes of persons and social 
groups are becoming alienated from the orthodox 
social order. The shaman subtype is completely a 
part of the cultural system of the food-gatherers; 
the prophet may well stand outside the cultural 
system during such a period of decomposition and 
propose new doctrines, ethics, and even economic 
values. 

The shaman is not a radical or a reformer, since 
the society he services is traditionally flexible and 
mobile; the prophet is an innovator and reformer, 
for he confronts a tightly structured order that is 
moribund and points the way to religious forms 
that will either provide an intensified cognitive 
dynamic for sociocultural change or codify the 
new moral, ideational, and social structures that 
have been inarticulately developing. 

There are of course significant differences in the 
scale of the societies in which shaman and prophet 
operate. The shaman enacts his roles in small- 
scale, multifunctional communities whose religious 
life incorporates beliefs in a multitude of deities, 
daemons, nature spirits, or ancestral shades—so- 
cieties that Durkheim might have described as pos- 
sessing mechanical solidarity, low moral density, 
and segmental organization. The prophet tends to 
come into his own when the division of labor is 
critically replacing “mechanical” by “organic” soli- 
darity, when class antagonisms are sharpened, or 
when small-scale societies are decisively invaded 
by the powerful personnel, ideas, techniques, and 
cultural apparatus (including military skills and 
armaments) of large-scale societies, The shaman 
deals in a personal and Specific way with spirits and 
lesser deities; the prophet enters into dialogue, on 
behalf of his whole community, with the Supreme 
Being or with the major deities of a traditional 
pantheon, whose tutelary scope embraces large 
numbers of persons and groups, transcending and 
transecting their traditional divisions and animosi- 
ties, Alternatively he communicates with the gen- 
eralized ancestors or genii loci, conceived to be a 
single anonymous and homogeneous collectivity 
rather than a structure of known and named 
shades, each representing a specific segment of 
society. Whereas the shaman’s function is associ- 
ated with looseness of structure in small-scale soci- 
eties, the prophet’s is linked with loosening of 
structure in large-scale societies or with incompati- 
bilities of scale in culture-contact situations, 

Divination and religious specialists. In its strict 
etymological sense the term “divination” denotes 
inquiry about future events or matters, hidden or 
obscure, directed to a deity who, it is believed, will 
reply through significant tokens. It usually refers 


to the process of obtaining knowledge of secret or 
future things by mechanical means or manipula- 
tive techniques—a process which may or may not 
include invoking the aid of nonempirical (trans- 
human) persons or powers but does not include 
the empirical methods of science. 

In the analysis of preliterate societies divina- 
tion often is concerned with the immediate prob- 
lems and interests of individuals and subgroups 
and but seldom with the destinies of tribes and 
nations. It is this specificity and narrowness of 
reference that primarily distinguishes divination 
from prophecy. Nadel (1954, p. 64) has called the 
kind of guidance it offers “mechanical and of a 
case-to-case kind.” The diviner “can discover and 
disentangle some of the hidden influences which are 
at work always and everywhere . . . he cannot 
uncover any more embracing design... . Yet within 
the limits set to it divination has a part to play, 
providing some of the certainty and guidance re- 
quired for provident action.” Thus, although its 
range and scope are more circumscribed than those 
of prophecy, divination is believed to reveal what 
is hidden and in many cases to forecast events, 
auspicious and inauspicious. 

Divination further refers to the analysis of past 


events, especially untoward events; this analysis 
often includes the detection and ascription of guilt 
with regard to their perpetrators, real or alleged. 


Where such untoward events are attributed to 
Sorcerers and witches the diviner has great freedom 
of judgment in detecting and determining guilt. 
Diviners are frequently consulted by victims’ rela- 
tives and show intuitive and deductive virtuosity 
in discovering quarrels and grudges in their clients’ 
kin groups and local communities. Social anthro- 
Pologists find important clues to areas and sources 
of social strain and to the character and strength 
of supportive social norms and values in the di- 
viners’ diagnoses, 

There is evidence that mediums, shamans, and 
priests in various cultures have practiced divina- 
tion. The medium and shaman often divine with- 
out mechanical means but with the assistance of 
a tutelary spirit. In the work of Lessa and Vogt 
there is a translation of a vivid first-person account 
by a Zulu informant of a diviner’s seance. This 
mediumistic female diviner 


dramatically utilizes some standard procedures of her 
art—ventriloquism, prior knowledge of the clients, the 
overhearing of the client's unguarded conversation, 
and shrewd common sense—to enable her spirits to 
provide the clients with advice. In this example, ... a 
boy is suffering from a convulsive ailment. The spirits 
discover that an ancestral spirit is spitefully causing 
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the boy’s illness: the spirits decree that the location of 
the family’s village must be moved; a goat must be 
sacrificed to the ancestor and the goat’s bile poured 
over the boy; the boy must drink Itongo medicine. The 
treatment thus ranges from physical to social actions 
—from propitiation of wrathful ancestors to prescrip- 
tion of a medicinal potion. (Lessa & Vogt [1958] 
1965, p. 340) 

Similar accounts of shamanistic divinatory seances 
have been recorded by anthropologists working 
among North and South American Indians, Eski- 
mos, and Siberian tribes, in many parts of Africa, 
and among Afro-Americans. 

Divination was a function of members of the 

priesthood in many of the complex religious sys- 
tems of Polynesia, west Africa, and ancient Mexico; 
in the religions of Israel, Greece, Etruria, and 
Rome; in Babylonia, India, China, Japan, and 
among the Celts. According to Wach, 
The Etruscans made these practices so much a part of 
their culture that the discipline has been named after 
them (disciplina Etrusca or auguralis). Different phe- 
nomena and objects were used as media to ascertain 
the desires of the gods (regular and irregular celestial 
events, lightning, fire, and earthquakes, the shape or 
utterances of animals, flights of birds, movements of 
serpents, barking of dogs, forms of liver or entrails). 
Both in Etruria and Rome a numerous and well-organ- 
ized hierarchy of functionaries existed for the practice 
of the sacred arts. (1958, p. 111 in 1961 edition) 


Indeed, diffused through the Roman world, many 
of these techniques passed into medieval and mod- 
ern culture, 

Diviner and doctor. Callaway’s account (1868— 
1870) of the combined divinatory and curative 
seance in Zululand emphasizes the close relation- 
ship believed to hold in many preliterate societies 
between the functions of divination and therapy. 
Sometimes, as in the case cited, the diviner and 
“doctor” are the same person, but more often the 
Toles are specialized and performed by different 
individuals. Modern therapy is taking increasingly 
into account the psychosomatic character of many 
maladies and the importance of sociological factors 
in their etiology. In most preliterate societies bodily 
Symptoms are regarded as signs that the soul or 
life principle of the patient is under attack or has 
been abstracted by spiritual forces or beings. Fur- 
thermore, it is widely held that these attacks are 
motivated by animosities provoked by breaches of 
Cultural, mainly religious, prescriptions and/or by 
breaches of social norms regarded as binding on 
members of kin groups or local communities. Thus, 
to acquire a comprehensive understanding of why 
and how a patient was afflicted with certain symp- 
toms by a spirit or witch, primitives seek out a 
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diviner who will disclose the secret antagonisms in 
social relations or the perhaps unconscious neglect 
of ritual rules (always a threat to the cultural 
order) that incited mystical retribution or malice. 
The diviner is a “diagnostician” who refers his cli- 
ents to his colleague, the doctor or “therapist.” The 
doctor in question has both shamanistic and 
priestly attributes. The division of labor which in 
more complex societies segregates and institution- 
alizes the functions of priest and medical man has 
hardly begun to make its influence felt. The di- 
viner—doctor dichotomy does not depend, as does 
the priest-shaman dichotomy, upon contrasting 
roles in regard to the transhuman realm but upon 
different phases in a social process which involves 
total human phenomena—integral personalities, 
many psychosomatic complexes, multiple social 
relationships, and multiform communities. 

Modes of religious specialization. As the scale 
and complexity of society increase and the division 
of labor develops, so too does the degree of reli- 
gious specialization. This process accompanies a 
contraction in the domain of religion in social life. 
As Durkheim stated with typical creative exaggera- 
tion in his Division of Labor in Society (11893) 
1960, p. 169): “Originally [religion] pervades 
everything; everything social is religious; the two 
words are synonymous. Then, little by little, politi- 
cal, economic, scientific functions free themselves 
from the religious function, constitute themselves 
apart and take on a more and more acknowledged 
temporal character.” 

Simple societies. In the simplest societies every 
adult has some religious functions and the elders 
have most; as their capacity to hunt or garden 
wanes, their priestlike role comes into ever greater 
prominence, Women tend to receive more recogni- 
tion and scope as religious functionaries than in 
more developed societies. There is some tendency 
toward religious specialization in such societies, 
based on a variety of attributes, such as knowledge 
of herbalistic lore, skill in leechcraft, the capacity 
to enter a state of trance or dissociation, and some- 
times physical handicap that compels a man or 
woman to find an alternative means of support to 
subsistence activities. (I have met several diviners 
in central Africa with maimed hands or amputated 
limbs.) But such specialization can hardly be de- 
fined, in the majority of cases, as more than part- 
time or even spare-time specialization. Michael 
Gelfand’s description of the Shona nganga, vari- 
ously translated in the ethnographic literature as 
“medicine man,” “doctor,” or “witch doctor,” exem- 
plifies the sociocultural situation of similar practi- 
tioners in very many preliterate societies (1964). 
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The Shona nganga is at once a herbalist, a medi- 
um, and also a diviner who, possessed by a spirit 
of a dead relative, diagnoses both the cause of 
illness and of death. Yet, reports Gelfand, 


when he is not engaged in his medical practice he 
leads exactly the same life as the other men of his 
village. He cultivates his land, looks after his cattle, 
repairs his huts, makes blankets or other equipment 
needed by his family. And the same applies to a woman 
nganga, who busies herself with the tasks expected of 
every Shona woman. ... The amount the nganga does 
in his village depends, of course, on the demands of 
his patients, but on the average he has a fair amount 
of spare time . . . a fair guess would be [that there is a 
nganga] to every 800 to 1,000 persons. . . . The nganga 
is given no special status in his village, his chances of 
being appointed headman are the same as anyone 
else's. (1964, pp. 22-23) 


Complex societies. To bring out best the effects 
of increase in scale and the division of labor it is 
necessary to examine religious systems at the op- 
posite end of the gradient of complexity. Religion 
no longer pervades all social domains; it is limited 
to its own domain. Furthermore, it has acquired a 
contractual and associational character; people 
may choose both the form and extent of their reli- 
gious participation or may opt out of any affiliation. 
On the other hand, within each religious group a 
considerable amount of specialization has taken 
place. Much of this has been on the organizational 
level. Processes of bureaucratization, involving 
rationality in decision making, relative imperson- 
ality in social relations, routinization of tasks, and 
a hierarchy of authority and function, have pro- 
duced a large number of types, grades, and ranks 
of religious specialists in all the major religious 
systems, 

For example, the Catholic clerical hierarchy may 
be considered as (1) the hierarchy of order, whose 
powers are exercised in worship and in the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, and (2) as the hier- 
archy of jurisdiction, whose power is over the 
members of the church. Within the hierarchy of 
Jurisdiction alone we find such manifold statuses 
as pope and bishop (which are held to be of divine 
institution); cardinal, patriarch, exarch, and pri- 
mate (whose powers are derived by delegation 
expressed or implied from the holy see); metropoli- 
tan and archbishop (who derive their powers from 
their patriarch, exarch, or primate); archdeacon, 
vicar general, vicar forane, rural dean, pastor, and 
rector (who derive their powers from their diocesan 
bishop). 

In addition to the clerical hierarchy there are 
in the Catholic church numerous institutes of the 


religious, that is, societies of men and women ap- 
proved by ecclesiastical superiors, in which the 
members in conformity with the special laws of 
their association take vows, perpetual or temporary, 
and by this means aspire to religious perfection. 
This is defined as “the heroic exercise of the virtue 
of supernatural charity” and is pursued by volun- 
tary maintenance of the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, by ascetical practices, through char- 
itable works, such as care of the poor, sick, aged, 
and mentally handicapped, and by contemplative 
techniques, such as prayer. Within each religious 
institution or congregation there is a marked divi- 
sion of function and gradation of office. 

Thus there are many differences of religious 
status, rank, and function in a developed religious 
system such as the Catholic church. Differences in 
charismata are also recognized in such terms as 
“contemplative,” “ascetic,” “mystic,” “preacher,” 
“teacher,” “administrator.” These gifts may appear 
in any of the major divisions of the church: among 
clergy or laity, among hermits, monks, or friars, 
among female as well as male religious. Certain of 
these charismata are institutionalized and consti- 
tute the devotional pattern particular to certain 
religious institutions: thus there are “contempla- 
tive orders,” “friars preachers,” and the like. 

Medium-scale societies. Other developed reli- 
gions, churches, sects, cults, and religious move- 
ments exhibit degrees of bureaucratic organization 
and specialization of role and function. Between 
the situational specialization of religious activities 
found in small-scale societies and the full-time and 
manifold specialization in large-scale societies falls 
a wide variety of intermediate types. A characteris- 
tic religious dichotomy is found in many of the 
larger, politically centralized societies of west and 
east Africa, Asia, Polynesia, and pre-Columbian 
Central and South America. National and tribal 
gods are worshiped in the larger towns, and minor 
deities, daemons, and ancestral shades are vener- 
ated in the villages, At the village level we find 
once more the multifunctional religious practi- 
tioner. But where there are national gods there are 
usually national priests, their official servants, and 
worship tends to take place in temples or at fixed 
and elaborate shrines. Parrinder writes: 


In the cults of the West African gods [for example, in 
Dahomey, Yoruba, and Ashanti] there are priests who 
are highly trained to do their work. These priests are 
often set aside from birth, or they may be called to 
the service of the god by being possessed by his spirit. 
They will then retire from their families and public 
life, and submit to the training of an older priest. The 
training normally lasts several years, during which 
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time the novice has to apply himself to learn all the 
secrets of consulting and serving the god. The train- 
ing of a priest is an arduous matter. . . . [He] has to 
observe chastity and strict taboos of food and actions. 
He frequently has to sleep on a hard floor, have in- 
sufficient food, and learn to bear hardship. He is re- 
garded as married to the god, though later he may take 
a wife. Like an Indian devotee, he seeks by self-disci- 
pline to train himself to hear the voice of his god. He 
learns the ritual and dances appropriate to the cult, 
receives instruction in the laws and taboos of the god, 
and gains some knowledge of magical medicines. 
(1954, pp. 100-101) 


In these west African cults of deities there is a 
formal division of function between priests and 
mediums. In general, priests control mediums and 
carefully regulate their experience of possession. 
This situation is one solution to the perennial prob- 
lem posed for priesthoods by what Ronald Knox 
(1950) has termed “enthusiasm,” that is, the no- 
tion that one can become possessed by or identified 
with a god or God and that one’s consequent acts 
and words are divinely inspired, even if they trans- 
gress religious or secular laws. In Dahomey, for 
example (Herskovits 1938), there are communal 
training centers, called cult houses or “convents,” for 
mediums and assistants to priests. Here the novices 
are secluded for considerable periods of time. Part 
of their training involves the attempt to induce the 
return of the initial spirit possession that marked 
their calling. They learn later to produce coherent 
messages in a state of trance. During this period 
they are under the surveillance of priests. The 
Catholic church has similarly brought under its 
control as members of contemplative orders mys- 
tics and visionaries who claim “experiential knowl- 
edge of God’s presence.” 

Religious and political specialization. In many 
primitive societies an intimate connection exists 
between religion and politics. If by politics we 
denote those behavioral processes of resolution of 
conflict between the common good and the inter- 
ests of groups by the use of or struggle for power, 
then religion in such societies is pragmatically con- 
nected with the maintenance of those values and 
norms expressing the common good and preventing 
the undue exercise of power. In centralized political 
systems that have kings and chiefs, these digni- 
taries themselves have priestly functions; in many 
parts of Africa, for example, they take charge of 
observances which safeguard many of the basic 
needs of existence, such as rain making, sowing, 
and harvest rites, ritual to promote the fertility of 
men, domestic and wild animals, and so on. On the 
other hand, even where this is the case, there are 
frequently other specialized religious functionaries 
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whose duties are bound up with the office of king- 
ship. An illustration of this occurs among the 
Bemba of Zambia, where the Bakabilo 


are in charge of ceremonies at the sacred relic shrines 
and take possession of the babenye when the chief 
dies. They alone can purify the chief from the defile- 
ment of sex intercourse so that he is able to enter his 
relic shrine and perform the necessary rites there. 
They are in complete charge of the accession cere- 
monies of the paramount and the bigger territorial 
chiefs, and some of their number are described as 
bafingo, or hereditary buriers of the chief. Besides this, 
each individual mukabilo has his own small ritual 
duty or privilege, such as lighting the sacred fire, or 
forging the blade of the hoe that is to dig the founda- 
tions of the new capital. (Richards 1940, p. 109 in 
1955 edition) 


The Bakabilo constitute a council that exerts a 
check on the paramount’s power, since the mem- 
bers are hereditary officials and cannot be removed 
at will. They are immune to the paramount’s anger 
and can block the implementation of decisions that 
they consider to be detrimental to the interests of 
the Bemba people by refusing to perform the ritual 
functions that are necessary to the exercise of his 
office. A priesthood of this type thus forms a con- 
stituent part of the interior structure of the govern- 
ment of a primitive state. 

In stateless societies in Africa and elsewhere, 
incumbents of certain ritual positions have similar 
functions in the maintenance of order and the reso- 
lution of conflict. The “leopard-skin chief” or “priest 
of the earth” (as this specialist has been variously 
called) among the Nuer of the Nilotic Sudan is a 
person whose ritual relationship with the earth 
gives him power to bless or curse, to cleanse a killer 
from the pollution of bloodshed, and, most impor- 
tant, to perform the rites of reconciliation between 
persons who are ready to terminate a blood feud. 
A similar role is performed by the “masters of the 
fishing spear” among the Dinka and the tendaanas, 
or earth priests, among the Tallensi and their 
congeners in the northern territories of Ghana. 
Similar religious functionaries are found in many 
other regions of Africa. They serve to reduce, if not 
to resolve, conflict within the society. As against 
sectional and factional interests they posit the 
commonweal. In these contexts, moreover, the com- 
monweal is regarded as part of the cosmic order; 
breach, therefore, is mystically punished. The reli- 
gious specialists are accorded the function of re- 
storing the right relation that should obtain between 
society, the cosmos, and the deities or ancestral 
shades. 

Victor W. TURNER 
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JI 
SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 


A religious specialist is a person in possession of 
ritual authority, esoteric knowledge, or spiritual 
gifts who is recognized as competent in the solu- 
tion of religious needs. These needs may emerge 
from a demand for services on the part of a local 
group, from the exigencies of an organized cult, or 
from the political requirements of a ruling elite, 
The shaman witch doctor among the Ostyaks, the 
Brazilian Bororos, or the early American tribesmen 
is, from this perspective, as much a religious spe- 
cialist as the Brahman priest or the Jewish rabbi. 

Modern industrial societies, distinguished by cul- 
tural pluralism, status mobility, and rigorous per- 
formance standards, generate a wide range of 
religious needs and, thereby, divergent lines of re- 
ligious specialization. Yet, in broad terms, religious 
specialization takes place within two spheres: 
within the professional clergy, who constitute the 
specialists for the organized religious bodies; and 
within the residual category of the grass-roots, 
client-oriented practitioners. Members of this latter 
category, including faith healers, clairvoyants, me- 
diums, and self-styled prophets, acquire leadership 
and influence by their capacities to identify, articu- 
late, and relieve spiritual problems. These practi- 
tioners, with local followings and ad hoc ritual 
techniques, occupy a distinct place in the realm of 
religious leadership today and wield considerable 
influence among the dispossessed who live outside 
the central orbit of middle-class life. 

The professional clergy constitute an important 
subcategory of modern religious specialization. In 
turn, the term “clergy” bears two connotations— 
one technical and limited, the other descriptive and 
sociological. In the first sense, “clergy” (derived 
from the Greek term kleros, meaning “lot” or “por- 
tion”) refers to the ordained ministers of the Chris- 
tian religion. Inherent in this definition is the ritu- 
ally conferred status of authority and responsibility 
in relation to a body of believers, or the laity. 
Within Roman Catholicism the clergy make up the 
major orders, with three canonically defined ranks: 
bishop, priest, and deacon. Priests, in turn, are 
either religious or diocesan (secular): the former 
live in a community under rule, whereas the latter 
work under the diocesan bishop as parish priests, 
attending to the care of souls. Protestant groups 
equate “clergy” with “minister,” emphasizing the 
role of servitor, as opposed to the Roman Catholics, 
who place emphasis on sacramental function (Knox 
1956, pp. 1-3). In the churches of the Anglican 
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Communion, however, the Roman Catholic termi- 
nology is generally applied (Hardy 1956, pp. 150- 
155). Hence, the connotation of a consecrated full- 
time professional leader is applicable throughout 
Christianity, even though differences are recognized 
according to tradition and theological position. In- 
formal terms are also used to identify levels and 
types of Christian clergy: “higher” and “lower” 
clergy, terms used in the Eastern Orthodox church 
in prerevolutionary Russia; the “foreign” and the 
“indigenous” clergy, terms developing out of the 
missionary situation over the past century; “estab- 
lished” and “free” clergy, terms frequently used 
in countries like England and Sweden, where a 
state religion with a salaried clergy coincides with 
a nonconformist tradition. Characteristic divisions 
are made in terms of sexual status or family in- 
volvement—the celibate versus the married—and 
in terms of function—the curate, the priest, the 
preacher, the evangelist, the administrator, the 
therapist. 

The second, more general use of the term 
“clergy” is increasingly employed by social scien- 
tists, journalists, and comparative historians to 
refer to all types of sacred experts. In this sense, 
the term identifies any full-time functionary con- 
nected with one of the major world religions. On 
this level, “the clergy” indicates a professional 
stratum or occupational group in society. “The 
American clergy” is a social category that auto- 
matically includes Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox, and Jewish leaders. 

Variations in the directions and types of special- 
ization by function provide crosscutting bases for 
classification that cover both the professional clergy 
and folk experts. The roles of rabbi, the Islamic 
ulema, and the Roman Catholic canon jurist are 
specialties developed in connection with the inter- 
pretation of religious codes, holy laws, and eccle- 
siastical rules, Roles dealing with problems of ill- 
ness within a religious framework include that 
of the exorcist, the pastoral counselor, and the 
Christian Science practitioner. Denominational 
officials, district superintendents, and seminary 
presidents hold key administrative-supervisory posi- 
tions. Whether or not these same distinctions war- 
rant inferences about elite status depends on the 
Particular sociopolitical context. 


Classic studies of religion 

é Certain substantive issues, including priestly 
division of labor, sequential developments of re- 
ligious types, and the functions of religious special- 
ists in group life, have taken on special importance 


in scholarly interests over the past hundred 
years. The discipline of comparative religion, 
launched in the mid-nineteenth century by philolo- 
gists, historians, and students of mythology, pro- 
duced a rich deposit of descriptive materials on 
the religions of ancient civilizations, including 
Babylonia, Egypt, Israel, China, Greece, and India. 
Although these scholars concentrated primarily on 
beliefs, attributes of deities, and ritual practices, 
they also contributed abundant information on 
priesthoods and other types of religious specialties, 
as well as the dynamics of priestly power and politi- 
cal change. However, this phase of early research, 
while still valuable, did not yield analytical argu- 
ments or explanatory theories regarding religious 
specialization. 

The social evolutionists went to the other ex- 
treme. All types of religious and social phenomena 
were scrutinized and ordered into developmental 
phases, and speculative theory took precedence over 
comprehensive description. This enterprise made 
three contributions to the topic of religious leader- 
ship: the correlation of religious leadership forms 
with stages of cultural growth; the analysis of the 
role of psychological factors in the achievement of 
superior religious status; and the description of 
evolutionary development of specific religious types, 
with particular attention to the transition from the 
magician to the priest. Comte’s work, although in- 
fused with the subjective optimism of the nine- 
teenth-century positivists, connects evolutionary 
theory with the conditions for the rise of priesthood 
and its role in stabilizing the so-called theological 
stage of civilization. 

The originators of the functional approach to 
religion and society—Robertson Smith, Emile Durk- 
heim, Bronislaw Malinowski—did not identify re- 
ligious leadership as a distinct theoretical problem, 
although a series of new concepts and generaliza- 
tions on this category of specialization emerged 
indirectly from their work. Centering their primary 
attention on the universal properties of religion as 
a social phenomenon and its role in fastening 
group needs to the moral order, the functionalists 
considered ceremonial leaders and priestly activi- 
ties secondary to religion as a key subsystem, In 
their dissatisfaction with earlier rationalistic and 
psychological views, these functionalists tried to 
demonstrate that religion is a distinct category of 
social experience; that it develops significant inter- 
dependencies with other institutional realms; and 
that it plays an undisputed function in society’s 
operation and development. The combination of 
this broad theoretical polemic with their reliance 
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on materials from early and preliterate societies 
thereby led them to de-emphasize questions having 
to do with the internal differentiation of religious 
systems and the specifics of varying lines of ritual 
activity. 

Freud’s work holds a particular place in the in- 
tellectual development of this field. His theory of 
religion had three emphases: the origins of re- 
ligion, centering around totemism; the psychologi- 
cal and cultural determinants of religious leader- 
ship; and the functions of religious action and 
beliefs for the personality system. Freud defined 
religion as a group neurosis—a fixation stemming 
from unresolved infantile conflicts that originate 
in early relationships with the parents, especially 
the father. The priest or religious leader serves as 
a surrogate parent, allowing for the neurotic ex- 
pression of adult dependency needs but at the same 
time creating an unconscious ambivalence con- 
trolled through the observance of taboos. Further- 
more, the presence of the religious leader re-creates 
the bonds of pseudo familism between member 
and member, as well as between member and 
leader, Although Freud provided a theoretical ex- 
planation for the emergence and persistence of 
religious leadership as a universal, he made no 
attempt to account for the development of special 
types of religious roles or to explain differences 
and variations from one society to another. 

Max Weber provided the necessary breakthrough 
from historical—descriptive investigation and evolu- 
tionary theory. His comparative study of world re- 
ligions, which focused on a theory of religious ideas 
and economic change, brought attention directly to 
religious functionaries as agents of social trans- 
formation or as conservators of tradition (Weber 
1922). Priestly activity, historically combining with 
prophetic developments, produces a progressive 
“rationalization” of religious ideas. Weber saw these 
systematic orderings of supernatural conceptions 
as critical for levering men away from traditional, 
magical, and undifferentiated religious world views; 
hence he viewed the priesthood as a powerful edu- 
cating force, which mediates between a world of 
magic and a world of ethical rationality. Utilizing 
the evolutionary technique, Weber delineated the 
development of various forms of religious speciali- 
zation in sequences representing magician, mysta- 
gogue, and priest. Moreover, he compared the 
conditions under which different types emerge— 
prophet, lawgiver, teacher, or contemplative mystic 
—and went on to trace the economic, intellectual 
and political consequences of these various types 
of leadership and authority. 


Contemporary research 

Since 1920 studies of religious specialists have 
moved away from the classic preoccupations with 
typologies and evolutionary sequences to one or 
another of the following problem areas: the clergy’s 
personal and social characteristics, with emphasis 
on origins, recruitment factors, theological and 
political attitudes, and conceptions of their status 
(for example, Donovan 1958; Smith & Sjoberg 
1961); the institutional context of clergy behavior 
and performance built around concepts derived 
from role theory and occupational issues, thus 
stressing status dilemmas, role strains, career lines, 
and the clergy’s mode of integration with other pro- 
fessionals and clients in special settings, such as 
therapy networks and chaplaincies (Fichter 1954; 
Blizzard 1956; Cumming & Harrington 1963); 
broad diagnostic analyses of the clergy as a mod- 
ern profession, with particular attention to the 
declining role of the sacred in industrial—urban 
life, the special criteria underlying the clergy’s 
claim to professional status, and the sources of 
the clergy’s alienation in the contemporary world 
(Hagstrom 1957; Fichter 1961; Gustafson 1963); 
and finally, comparative investigations of the clergy 
as members of local and national elite power struc- 
tures, including their place among community in- 
fluentials and as agents of change or tradition in 
the developing countries (Form & D’Antonio 1959; 
Underwood 1957; Pope 1942). 

Recruitment of religious specialists. Clerical re- 
cruitment receives special attention from research- 
ers because of the traditional religious leader's 
strategic role in communal life and his association 
with privilege, prestige, and even wealth. Criteria 
of eligibility for these elite positions are usually 
distinctive. Cross-culturally, the prerequisites range 
from physical fitness and extraordinary psychic 
capacities to hereditary status, sex, age, and spir- 
itual experience. In the modern societies of the 
West, first attention is given to qualifications based 
on formal training, to the candidate's conviction of 
having received a “call,” or to the seminary pro- 
fessors’ judgments about the future clergyman’s 
social skills, his psychological stability, his strength 
of professional commitment and, if he is Protestant 
or Jew and married, to the suitability of his wife 
for the pastoral situation. Contrasts in recruitment 
criteria are frequently overemphasized, to the neg- 
lect of examining the criteria’s implications for 
other issues, such as the relationship between sup- 
ply and demand, 

Determination of eligibility by birth, which pro- 
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vides candidates without reference to need, may 
lead to oversupply. In the interest of making use 
of these resources, the division of labor involved 
in ritual is sometimes elaborated, allowing for the 
participation of greater numbers; such appears to 
be the case in Hinduism, where sacrifice requires 
the attendance of six or seven Brahman priests. 
Hereditary rights to sacred privilege thereby create 
vested interests in achieving and maintaining full 
ritual employment. However, different factors work 
to curtail this kind of elaboration. For example, 
believers can refuse to support additional religious 
leaders or turn to less costly substitute function- 
aries. The establishment of a centrally controlled 
ritual altar also reduces opportunities for leader- 
ship; thus members of the local hereditary priestly 
groups in ancient Israel lost their positions when 
sacrifice was limited to the temple in Jerusalem. 
In contemporary India, priestly Lingayat lineages 
solve the problem of oversupply by dividing the 
ritual role among the eligible by a process of rota- 
tion, each man holding the position of priest for 
one year in eight or ten. 

Shortage, however, is a more serious problem 
than oversupply. As established sources decline or 
as emerging needs require additional recruits, re- 
ligious bodies are forced to devise new recruitment 
strategies, Shortage problems of this kind are more 
characteristic of universalistic, missionary religions 


of the West, where the religious professions are of _ 


relatively low prestige, while the core spiritual func- 
tions remain the prerogative of an ordained elite. 
Roman Catholicism is often confronted with a par- 
ticularly difficult dilemma in this respect: since 
salvation is dependent on the sacraments, and their 
administration is largely confined to the priest, 
large memberships in strategic regions are often 
without adequate pastoral care. This pattern is 
today particularly conspicuous in Latin America, 
where shortages of clergy reach crisis proportions. 
Not only is it common to have one priest for eight 
to ten thousand members, but the laity may be so 
distributed geographically as to make regular serv- 
ices impossible (Alonso et al. 1962; Pérez & Wust 
1961). In order to mitigate the shortage, priests 
are being transferred from other nations, laity roles 
have been heightened, and the diaconate is being 
re-established as a part of the orders. Protestant 
bodies in Great Britain and the United States today 
also face problems of shortage. Particular concern 
is shown in the United States for recruiting clergy 
who know and understand urban issues. Most min- 
isters are drawn from towns and small cities; yet 
the crux of contemporary Protestantism’s problem 
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lies in developing influence in urban areas. Hence, 
the issue of a shortage of clergy is complicated by 
the issue of cultural background. Furthermore, 
while the need for clerical strength increases, the 
secular professions steadily offer wider opportuni- 
ties and higher material rewards for college grad- 
uates. This intersection of rising demands and 
lowered supply places the churches in a double 
bind, with no immediate amelioration in sight. 

Training of religious specialists, The variations 
found in procedures for training the clergy and 
other religious specialists are striking and may be 
viewed in terms of structural context, content, and 
duration. The principal differences in structural 
context are made plain by contrasting the father— 
son pattern that is found among traditional priestly 
family groups with the autonomous, interdenomi- 
national, university-affiliated seminaries that pro- 
vide training for future ministers in the major 
American Protestant denominations. Between these 
two poles fall the teacher—disciple relationship, the 
work of seminaries sponsored and controlled by 
particular religious bodies, and the special school- 
ing required for candidates to the religious orders 
and religious congregations. In the early Roman 
Catholic church, priests were trained in cathedral 
schools, which generally gave way to the univer- 
sities in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, The 
Council of Trent in the sixteenth century estab- 
lished the requirement of seminary training. Prior 
to the 1917 revolution, Russian clergy of the East- 
ern Orthodox church were trained in seminaries, 
but there were only one or two of these, and most 
of the lower clergy were not trained at all. The 
center of scholarly training for the Islamic ulema 
is al-Azhar in Cairo; however, throughout most of 
the world, training in the Koran is carried out by 
local teachers, who pass the tradition on to stu- 
dents. In the United States the need for additional 
Protestant preachers and ministers in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries led to the founding 
of numerous religious colleges. Moreover, an in- 
crease in the demand for licensed clergy in modern 
times has created a flock of diploma mills and 
pseudo seminaries. 

Training does not always prepare religious spe- 
cialists for their work. Because this holds true for 
the major Christian bodies today, a critical evalua- 
tion of the seminary and its curriculum is taking 
place. The clergy are disciplined in church history, 
theology, and dogma only to find that the pastoral 
role demands administrative capabilities, human 
relations skills, practical techniques in the program- 
ming of secular activities, and the ability to eval- 
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uate and act in relation to community needs. This 
confusion between professional expectations and 
professional realities is held to be the key source of 
low morale and insecurity among the clergy (Nie- 
buhr 1956). 

Career mobility. Religious specialists are career 
men in that their commitment to the sacred office 
is usually for life. Thus, patterns of placement and 
tenure are understandably important. Many Angli- 
can clergymen, for example, hold beneficed posi- 
tions from the time of their ordination until their 
death. This tenure system has many drawbacks, 
not the least being the episcopate’s loss of control 
over the lower clergy. The Roman Catholic secular 
priest is usually assigned in the diocese within 
which he has received seminary training. In the 
congregationally centered Protestant denomina- 
tions, the ordained minister is contracted for by 
the local church, though frequently on the basis 
of recommendations from denominational officials. 
This same policy holds in Conservative Judaism. 
Procedures of appointment, whether from above 
or below, affect the clergyman’s mobility and his 
conceptions of success. In the congregational 
churches, ministers move frequently and widely. 
Competition is keen for the best churches. 

Barriers to advancement are of many types, in- 
cluding particularistic preferences for manner or 
speech as well as slow turnover at the top levels. 
The growth of administrative positions and the 
opening of special ministries in the big cities are 
helping to relieve some of these mobility pressures. 
When openings do exist, the criteria for promotion 
are often unclear. The close involvement of the 
clergy in ritual duties, symbolic acts, and min- 
istries of love complicates the whole process of eval- 
uation. Lacking explicit criteria for judging clerical 
performance, many religions fall back on the sen- 
iority principle. The clustering of the older men at 
the top tends, of course, to increase the inflexibility 
and conservatism that are often associated with 
religious organizations. Although the clergyman’s 
position in society is a secure one, the internal pat- 
tern of his professional success often depends on 
skillful maneuvering and patience rather than on 
accomplished performance. In particular cases 
success is not anticipated, at least not in terms of 
moving up. The lower clergy in the Russian church 
before the Revolution were prohibited from receiv- 
ing appointments to vacant sees, both because they 
were married and because they were socially in- 
ferior. This barrier between the church’s higher 
offices and the local clergy has been maintained 
throughout most of the past four hundred years in 
Latin America. 


Political position of the religious elite. The 
potential conflict between priests and rulers, or 
between religious and secular elites, erupts from 
various causes, revealing itself in at least three 
situations: when sacred principles are used to chal- 
lenge the legitimacy of political authority, as most 
clearly exemplified in the contest between regnum 
and sacerdotium in western Europe from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century (Parker 1955); 
when religious leaders gain a monopoly over a sec- 
tor of public life that is deemed essential to the 
development of society, as was the case in the 
conflict that emerged in France during the 1880s 
over the secularization of the schools (Moody et al. 
1953); and when religious leaders or sacred au- 
thorities initiate programs that violate moral sensi- 
bilities or secular law, for example, the Mormons’ 
practice of polygamy in the United States after 
their move to Utah. Conflict is least likely when 
the religious cult is controlled by the government, 
with the priests serving as official bureaucrats, and 
when, as in classical China, the state officials per- 
form the ritual ceremonies. The complete separa- 
tion of church and state is an equally stable solu- 
tion, demonstrated by the history of the United 
States over the past 180 years. 

The social strata from which the clergy are 
drawn is another relevant factor. If they are iden- 
tified with a single class, as in prerevolutionary 
France, hostilities toward the clergy may polarize, 
drawing power from general social antagonisms. 
When, on the other hand, clergy are drawn from 
all classes, class hatred is potentially reduced, since 
every family or status group has a clerical repre- 
sentative. Religious elites gain adaptive advantages 
from other sources, including their capacity to 
draw personnel and finances from other countries 
—as in present-day Roman Catholicism—their pos- 
session of publishing houses and parochial schools, 
and the extent to which the religious system is cen- 
tralized, allowing control over the movement and 
allocation of religious specialists. 

Over a period of time, the position a religious 
elite holds in the political sphere may change be- 
cause of changes in the elite’s function and its 
relationship to levels of social structure. In the 
United States the power of the clergy on the com- 
munity level is changing from that of decision 
maker to that of an agency for mobilizing support 
on issues already decided. Among the clergy in 
France, emphasis has moved away from competing 
for formal power on the national level toward the 
promoting of value change in local settings. In all 
modern industrial societies, the trend of the clergy 
is away from open political struggle and toward 2 
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reliance on their religious authority to influence 
issues that are held to be of moral and social im- 
portance. In broad terms, the change is from open, 
direct maneuvers to indirect persuasion and sug- 
gestion, frequently backed up by joint statements 
that crosscut denominational and faith lines. 

Internal conflict. Although overtly symbolizing 
solidarity and stability, religious elites are fre- 
quently divided by internal strife and competition. 
In the present era new factors are emerging to 
foment such differences. Developments in Protes- 
tant groups at the level of central administration, 
with their attendant changes in authority and 
power, infringe on the autonomy of the local pas- 
tors, Ecumenical moves and cross-denominational 
cooperation are stimulating reactions among clergy 
who take historical differences seriously. In an- 
other dimension, the problem of defining the mis- 
sion of the church in society provides room for 
varied concepts and sharply defined differences of 
opinion: some groups see the church as an agency 
of social reform, whereas others view the congre- 
gational unit as a center of religious fellowship, 
ritual worship, and inwardly focused spirituality. 
Roman Catholic divisions today center less on mat- 
ters of belief and dogma than on conceptions of 
the church in relation to society and on the nature 
of authority and its appropriate means of institu- 
tionalization. The major issues in these debates 
center on the opposition between the ascetic view 
of the church and the view emphasizing the church 
incarnate; between the conservative view of priestly 
authority and the view favoring lay—clergy cooper- 
ation; between bishops favoring the supremacy of 
the pope and those holding for increased decen- 
tralization; and finally, between those regarding 
religious orders as fortresses of spiritual contem- 
plation and those desiring their increased role in 
the active apostolate. 

Religious leaders and the laity. Many of the 
vital issues underlying the problems and dilemmas 
Of religious leaders emerge in the relationship of 
the clergy to laymen. In the past, conflicts between 
laymen and clergy were embodied in the laity’s 
rebellion against sacred privilege, lax morality 
among priests, the economic burden of church 
taxes, and the methods of clerical appointment. 
Different problems have emerged in the modern 
Period to foster clergy—laity tensions. The enormous 
rise in educational level of church members in 
Europe and the United States robs the religious 
leader of his earlier position as a man of learning: 
at the same time, the laity demand more from him 
as minister, social leader, and administrator. Mat- 
ters of control over ecclesiastical property and ap- 
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pointment prerogatives are now less central, in 
most instances, than that of the social relationship 
between the pastor and his charges. Although the 
norms governing this basic relationship are in a 
process of change, they tend to give priority to 
expectations of warmth, personalism, and service. 
The full-time religious leader is expected to live up 
to these norms and to be accessible and available 
at all times. The core problem that emerges from 
this typical situation has its source in the religious 
leaders struggle to maintain effective distance 
from the demands and invitations that laymen 
consider appropriate. Various arrangements help to 
offset these difficulties: closed residence for priests; 
location of the minister's home at a distance from 
the house of worship; segregated religious assem- 
blies, such as special retreats for religious leaders; 
distinctions in dress; and limitation of contact to 
ritual occasions or to special appointment hours. 
Centralized religions often follow a policy of peri- 
odically reassigning their local leaders, thereby in- 
directly reducing patterns of long-term involvement 
between leader and membership. 

A distinctive and growing source of clergy-laity 
conflict is in evidence in the contemporary Roman 
Catholic church. The movement toward increased 
lay participation, initiated by Leo x11 in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, has gradually 
taken root in France, Belgium, the United States, 
Brazil, and Chile. For the past seventy years the 
church has tried to reach alienated membership 
groups, ranging from the French urban proletariat 
to the Chilean rural peasantry. This ambitious 
undertaking places an enormous strain on church 
labor reserves, and local clergy are inadequate to 
carry out this new responsibility. The laity has there- 
fore become a potential auxiliary work force, assum- 
ing organizational assignments such as teaching the 
catechism, actively proselytizing, organizing youth 
groups, and assisting with the administration of the 
sacraments (Marie Joseph 1953). These changes 
provoke tensions between the diocesan clergy and 
the laity, since the clergy’s power and prestige tend 
to decline, while the status of the layman rises. 
Thus, the membership both expect and demand 
greater voice in local church administration and 
policy decisions. It is clear that the priest's “cha- 
risma” of office is no longer an adequate basis 
for his authority. He must be knowledgeable as 
well as schooled, and the power of his leader- 
ship increasingly rests on his spiritual-social qual- 
ities rather than on the symbolic duties of the 
sacramental role. 

Religious elites and the social order. A view of 
the broader role the clergy play in society under- 
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lines other aspects of religious leadership’s complex 
nature, Except for some monastic communities and 
certain types of professional mystic, sacred men 
are always intimately bound up with the wider 
social order, The over-all trend of the clergy’s place 
in society is that of narrowed functional impor- 
tance, while the trend within the religious unit is 
toward increased scope of functional responsibility. 
A recognition of this dual change helps explain 
many of the current findings relative to the clergy- 
man’s confusion and insecurity. The interpretation 
that some sociologists give to the “ministers di- 
lemma” holds that added administrative and social 
responsibilities in the local church have created 
strains in carrying out the roles of pastor, preacher, 
and ritual agent. Hence, multiple roles are taken 
as the cause of the clergyman’s distress (Blizzard 
1956; Fichter 1954), 

This explanation is unsatisfactory, since it fails 
to take account of the changing place of the re- 
ligious leader in society. The clergyman has often 
filled multiple roles. In seventeenth-century Eng- 
land, for example, the local clergyman served as 
lawyer, teacher, counselor, doctor, and community 
social leader, as well as preacher and administrator 
of the sacraments; his time and energies were more 
in demand than those of his modern counterpart. 
However, the important fact is that these multiple 
roles brought status and respect from society: he 
was visible, needed, and rewarded, Today the 
clergyman still finds himself with multiple roles, 
but they are bound up with the internal activities 
of the religious unit. The organized religions are 
now confronted with the painful problem of re- 
establishing a position of usefulness and influence 
in society. Organizational activities thereby assume 
Strategic importance, as a means of attracting 
people and as a way of increasing leadership effec- 
tiveness. In this situation the local clergyman is 
pushed to become planner, strategist, organizer, 
and action leader. These demands, however, arise 
from within the religious system, not from society, 
He is thereby separated in his work from the eye 
of the public, the major spheres of social reward, 
and the growing prestige of the secular professions; 
yet he is expected to meet the requirements of a 
demanding position. 


The clergy and social change 


Controversy continues to surround the clergy’s 
relationship to social change. Priestly professions 
and conservatism often go hand in hand. At least 
three factors play a decisive role in building this 
conservatism: high priests and religious officials 
are often recruited from Society’s upper strata; re- 


ligious beliefs characteristically stress otherworldly 
rewards, thus devaluating secular progress and ac- 
complishment; and ritual exactness and adherence 
to form are assumed to hold a central role in main- 
taining the benefits and favors of supernatural 
entities. Thus, tampering with time-honored tech- 
niques may disturb an established positive balance. 
Certain conceptual refinements, as well as chang- 
ing social conditions, serve to qualify this static 
picture. For example, typologies applicable to re- 
ligious roles—such as “priest” versus “prophet,” 
“pastor” versus “administrator,” or “local” versus 
“cosmopolitan”—provide useful distinctions be- 
tween specialists who focus on religion's conserving 
functions and those who attempt to create new 
breakthroughs in religious meaning, action, and 
organization (Wach 1944). Modern theologians 
symbolize this innovative side. 

Moreover, within a given type of religious spe- 
cialty or within a historical period, the institutional 
context of the specialist's work must be taken into 
account. Clergymen who are assigned duties out- 
side the denominational-parish context are often 
more committed to innovation and change than 
their secular counterparts. With the proliferation 
of special ministries, including factory programs, 
university and hospital chaplaincies, and inner- 
city missions, a growing number of clergy are 
partly freed from traditional authority and con- 
formity-based parish pressures. However, these 
new men are vulnerable to other pressures, which 
emerge in the outside settings, as the “worker 
priest” experiment showed (Edwards 1961; Poulat 
1965). Ministers who lead local congregations, on 
the other hand, are tied directly to a traditionally 
defined religious unit, from which they draw their 
rewards. Their stand on a moral or sociopolitical 
issue—whether civil rights, ecumenicism, or fed- 
eral aid to education—depends on the values of 
the dominant lay groups. Conservatism or its op- 
Posite therefore tends to be built into the situation. 
Present-day critics of the Southern clergy’s reluc- 
tance to lead out for racial integration overlook 
this intimate relationship between context and 
behavior (Campbell & Pettigrew 1959). 

Recent empirical studies suggest that the clergy- 
man’s effectiveness as a counselor, or as an agent 
of personality change, is also limited by this tie-in 
with a concrete religious group (Cumming & Har- 
rington 1963). Although he is accessible, shares 
key values with his parishioners, and is often well 
Prepared to understand the depth factors that pro- 
duce personal stress, he lacks the professional 
distance of the Psychiatrist or caseworker. Two 
consequences flow from this situation. First, though 
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the clergyman is frequently consulted before any 
other professional by members of his congregation 
with personal problems, the relationship with the 
“patient” is usually weak or easily interrupted. 
Members tend to withhold information, fearing 
that it may get “loose in the system,” or they with- 
draw from the relationship altogether. Second, the 
clergy's identification with a religious tradition 
leads other professionals who give counsel or ther- 
apy (psychiatrist, social worker, doctor) to over- 
look the local clergyman as a member of the 
broader deviance-control system. Even when a pa- 
tient’s problem appears to warrant “religious coun- 
seling,” referral to a minister is seldom made; yet 
the clergy steadily refer members of their congre- 
gation to secular professionals. Thus, the clergy- 
man in his role as therapist gives more than he 
gets, not simply because he is less qualified but also 
because he is viewed by his secular colleagues in 
the community as an agent of a particular belief 
system, and more broadly, as a man with a “moral 
outlook.” 

The overseas missionary, also, is a distinct type 
of religious specialist. This fact calls for some ex- 
tension of these qualifications about the clergy’s 
role in social change. The clergy’s fostering of 
schools, hospitals, agricultural technology, and pro- 
grams of community development in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America represents a major type of di- 
rected change (Maddox 1956). In fact, the mis- 
sionary led the way in various types of socioeco- 
nomic reform throughout these areas, between the 
late nineteenth century and the end of World War 
1. Since 1945 government technical missions, 
United Nations teams, and special overseas pro- 
grams, such as the Peace Corps, have largely 
eclipsed the missionary’s frontier role in promoting 
change. Moreover, the implicit association often 
made between foreign missions and colonial inter- 
ests has further reduced missionary opportunities. 
Paralleling these developments, leaders of the or- 
ganized religions increasingly recognize that church 
survival and growth depend not only on overseas 
work but also on new types of entrepreneurship on 
the domestic front, especially in the metropolitan 
areas and among workers and racial and ethnic 
minorities. In those remaining areas where prose- 
lyting is permitted, foreign missionaries also con- 
front growing pressures to turn their work over to 
an indigenous clergy. The Catholics appear to be 
More successful in this grass-roots endeavor than 
the Protestants, partly, of course, because of dif- 
ferences in administrative and financial policies. 

_ The role of religious leadership in social change 
is further clarified by taking account of the re- 


ligious system’s authority structure. Centralized, 
hierarchically organized priesthoods frequently 
breed divisions of a “higher” and “lower” order, 
the latter stratum being held in subservience by 
the superiors. Tensions that emerge from this caste- 
like pattern are available for displacement into 
political directions during periods of social unrest, 
the lower clergy uniting with other oppressed 
groups as supporters of the liberal cause. This hap- 
pened in Latin America from 1810 to 1830, and 
in Russia following the 1917 revolution. Hence, 
both tensions within religious leadership groups 
and conflict among religious elites may help fo- 
ment social change and liberal activity, depending 
on how these antagonisms become fused with 
broader political and economic forces. In contem- 
porary Latin America, especially in Chile and Brazil, 
the Roman Catholic clergy are demonstrating an 
unusually progressive position on social change 
(Vallier 1965). This is a surprise, considering the 
historical position of the church in these areas. 
Further examination reveals, however, that in both 
Chile and Brazil secular and religious threats are 
very real, one source being the radical political 
doctrines of the socialist and communist left, and 
the other the successes of the Protestant sects. Lib- 
eral steps, such as the distribution of church lands 
to peasants, the establishment of technical-training 
schools, and trade-union activity, are seen as new 
ways of capturing religious loyalties. Hence, to 
understand the position that priests or ministers 
take in fomenting or restricting social change, a 
whole range of referents need to be specified. 

New patterns of religious specialization. Viewed 
from within the broader context of the modern 
professions, religious specialization in Christianity 
exhibits several noteworthy patterns. As in medi- 
cine, law, and university teaching, growing lines 
of differentiation (therapy, social research, ecu- 
menicism, liturgy, and domestic missions) create 
pressures for integrative—coordinative roles. Thus, 
experts in administration, communication, and 
planning gain visibility and influence. In American 
Protestant denominations these coordinative prob- 
lems loom very large, and internal power struggles 
increasingly emerge around these units. American 
Roman Catholicism, on the other hand, is well- 
developed as an administrative and policy-making 
body but lacks effective lines of specialization with 
respect to problems of the laity, interfaith cooper- 
ation, and the linking of group worship to com- 
munal forms other than those resulting from tradi- 
tional ethnic bonds. In Europe the dominant line 
of specialization is the theologian’s role within the 
realm of Judaeo—Christian ideas as a culture; theo- 
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logical activity is heavily linked to Biblical studies 
—a combination that is producing a major creative 
thrust. The core problems for European Christian- 
ity emerge at the level of meaning and ideology 
rather than in the spheres of organization and 
action. Thus, possibilities for the development of 
Christianity hinge on the theologians’ capacities to 
establish competitive systems of faith vis-a-vis 
Marxism, existentialism, and secular totalitarian 
mystiques. In broad terms, lines of religious spe- 
cialization differ not only by Protestant and Cath- 
olic traditions but also by continents, 


Directions of research 


From the foregoing considerations, it is clear 
that the subject of modern religious specialists com- 
prises diverse substantive problems and important 
analytical issues. Religious specialists not only con- 
tinue to hold a distinctive place in the contem- 
porary world but also make up a key category in 
the study of occupations, social movements, cul- 
ture, and organization. Yet this field presently lacks 
vitality and direction within the social sciences. 
New evaluations are needed to restore to it some 
of the contributory capacity it earlier possessed. 
Several suggestions are in order. 

One possibility is to connect the study of reli- 
gious specialization more fully to the problem of 
the churches’ ambitions to retain and extend forms 
of religious influence in modern society. Both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian groups seek to maximize 
their spheres of dominance, and in these endeavors 
traditional strategies and former linkages with the 
social order lose importance. Consequently, innova- 
tion, entrepreneurship, and institution building, as 
instruments of religious influence, are highly sig- 
nificant and thus become points of structural 
growth and change. Comparisons are possible 
between major religious traditions—Christianity, 
Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, and Hinduism—and 
within distinct faiths (Vallier 1962). The three 
great modern adaptations of Roman Catholicism— 
in western Europe, the United States, and Latin 
America—constitute only one subspecies within 
which religious Specialization and the problem of 
achieving new lines of religious control could be 
studied. The point, of course, is that religious spe- 
cialists should be viewed as more than members 
of an isolated occupational category or local leaders 
oe by new Pressures, An approach that 

ses on patterns of specialization in relation to 
the evolution and change of total religious systems 
would be more fruitful, 

A second possibility involves the comparative 
study of religious Specialists as factions within a 
religion’s “political” subsystem, Although conflicts 


and power struggles are endemic to all religions, 
these divisions are too often examined within the 
limited “liberal” and “conservative” categories. This 
is a risky oversimplification. The liberal Roman 
Catholic development in modern Europe or in Latin 
America is actually made up of diverse interests, 
orientations, and ideologies, each with its own elite 
and identity. In this same sense the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy of the United States is often labeled 
“conservative” relative to the liberal groups in 
Europe. However, no one would seriously argue 
that the conservative elite in the American hier- 
archy hold the same views and positions as the 
Italian prelates who control the Curia. Liberal Prot- 
estant clergy are often lumped together by such 
flimsy criteria as their attitudes toward the Bible 
or their reading of the Christian Century, but again 
the spectrum is very wide. Moreover, to identify a 
segment that holds similar attitudes does not allow 
any inference about the role these individuals play 
in the internal political arena. In addition to the 
need for work on intrareligious conflicts and fac- 
tions, further extensions are appropriate for sys- 
tematically relating religious elites to nonreligious 
elites in the wider context of modern society. Stud- 
ies of community power structures provide sugges- 
tive leads for this problem. 

Other possibilities are open for developing the 
subject of religious leadership. The traditional em- 
phasis on typological diversity tends to obscure the 
central question as to what sacred positions have 
in common. Distinctions by rank, function, and 
training are often taken to be more important than 
the characteristics that religious specialists share 
as a distinct category of social structure. The sim- 
ple fact that all religious specialists are focused 
primarily on the realm of the nonempirical and 
religioethical absolutes sets them apart from states- 
men, business executives, and doctors. The clergy- 
man lacks a technical body of knowledge that can 
be applied to the solution of empirical problems. 
In that sense he cannot practice his profession; 
instead he must live it. For the most part, his base 
of knowledge is normative and closed rather than 
Scientific and open. He interprets, while his col- 
leagues in the secular professions prescribe; he 
tries to give meaning to the event, since he cannot 
control it. Thus, to place the clergy along with 
lawyers, academicians, social workers, and engi- 
neers into one broad category marked “profes- 
sionals” is to violate several distinctives of singular 
theoretical importance. As the special properties of 
sacred elites become clarified, knowledge of reli- 
gious dynamics and of the nature of the professions 
will be advanced. 

IvAN A. VALLIER 
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[See also PSYCHIATRY, article on THE RELIGIO—PSYCHI- 
ATRIC MOVEMENT; RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION; SECTS 
AND CULTS. Other relevant material may be found in 
the biographies of COMTE; FREUD; WEBER, Max.] 
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There are at least three distinct classes of mean- 
ings for rent: the common usage, the usage in 
classical economics, and the usage in modern eco- 
nomics. These are discussed in turn in this sec- 
tion. More restrictive meanings or special kinds of 
rent will be discussed under the appropriate gen- 
eral classification. In succeeding sections the de- 
termination of rent in its various senses will be 
discussed. 

In common usage. As used in everyday speech, 
rent means a payment for the services of a ma- 
terial asset for a specific period of time, As such, 
rent is comparable to the wages of labor, and, as 
Suggested by Frank Knight, both wages and rent 
might be classed under the heading hire value, The 
term rental value might also be used for what is 
commonly called rent to avoid confusion with the 
technical economic meaning of rent. Real estate, 
or land and buildings, is the type of asset most 
frequently rented, but a wide variety of other con- 
sumer and producer durable goods are rented as 
well. 

Renting or leasing as an alternative to owner- 
ship may take place for a variety of reasons, one 
of which is infrequency or short duration of use 
relative to costs of purchase and sale, Houses or 
apartments are typically rented by smaller house- 
holds, probably because small dwellings are rela- 
tively more costly than larger ones when provided 
in the form of single-family dwellings, and by 
younger families, who have little accumulated 
nonhuman wealth (i.e., wealth other than their 
ability to earn income with their own labor) and 
for whom the interest cost of capital invested in 
ownership is high. Business firms may choose leas- 
ing in preference to ownership for quite similar 
reasons. In addition, renting of any asset may be 
preferred by households or business firms that have 
a greater than average aversion to the tisk of the 
change in value of assets that ownership entails. 

The actual rental Payment made by the user of 
an asset includes several components. First, gross 
rent, or rental value, includes a payment to cover 
depreciation, which is the decline in the value of the 
asset during its period of use. Second, where the 
owner rather than the user of the asset is liable for 
Payment of property taxes, as is typically the case 
in the United States, the rental Payment will in- 
clude an allowance to cover these taxes. The rental 
payment, like an interest payment, may also in- 
clude a component to cover the cost of making and 
Servicing the lease agreement, And finally, the rent 
of any asset includes a Payment to cover interest 


costs on the value of the asset during its period 
of use. 

There are a variety of special types of rental 
payments. The term “ground rent” refers to a pay- 
ment for the use of land on a long-term lease, fre- 
quently 99 years. Such payments provide a rela- 
tively sure and very stable income stream, which 
some investors find attractive. “Space rent” in the 
consumer expenditure tables of the U.S. national 
income accounts refers to the rental value of a 
structure and the land on which it is situated, 
apart from any payment for utilities and furnish- 
ings supplied by the landlord. In the U.S. Census 
Bureau reports on housing, “contract rent” means 
the payment agreed on by tenant and landlord and 
includes any payment for utilities and furnishings 
supplied, while “gross rent” refers to contract rent 
plus the estimated value of all utilities not furnished 
the tenant by the landlord. Finally, the “rental in- 
come of persons” as a component of the U.S. national 
income accounts refers mainly to the income actu- 
ally received directly by households from rented 
nonfarm property and the imputed net return from 
owner-occupied nonfarm housing. It also includes 
the net returns received by persons from farm 
real estate, but this component is small relative to 
the other two. It should be noted that the rental 
income of persons shown in the U.S. national in- 
come accounts includes only a small fraction of 
the rental value of land or of material assets gen- 
erally. Most rental income is actually paid out in 
the form of corporate income or income to unin- 
corporated businesses. 

In classical economics. Economists realized 
quite early that much of what is commonly called 
rent is really nothing but the return to the various 
forms of capital investment. Thus, the classical 
economists reserved the term “rent” for a type of 
payment they believed to be qualitatively distinct 
from wages and interest. This was that part of the 
landlord’s return for the use of “the original and 
indestructible powers of the soil,” as Ricardo put 
it. Rent of land in this sense might arise because 
of the limitation on its quantity, as stressed by 
Malthus, and this type of rent was sometimes 
called “scarcity rent.” Land rent might also result 
from differences in fertility and location. Rent 
arising from this source was frequently called 
“differential rent.” It is easy to make too much of 
the distinction between scarcity and differential 
Tent, however, since the most fertile or favorably 
located land would earn a differential return over 
other land only if the former were scarce. [See the 
biographies of MALtHUus; RICARDO.] 

Ricardo especially stressed that the most fertile 


and favorably situated land would be cultivated 
first. With the increase in population and wealth, 
according to Ricardo, land of inferior quality is 
taken into cultivation, The exchange value of raw 
produce would rise because more labor (and capital 
used with labor in fixed proportions, presumably) 
would be required to produce on the less fertile 
land. The first land would then yield a return equal 
to the difference between the produce obtained by 
the employment of equal quantities of capital and 
labor on each quality of land, Rent, Ricardo 
argued, does not enter into the cost of production. 
The latter is determined by the quantities of other 
factors employed at the margin of cultivation on 
land that yields no rent. “Corn [i.e., food] is not 
high because rent is paid, but a rent is paid be- 
cause corn is high,” in Ricardo’s words. 

Even in the more limited sense in which the 
term was used by the classical economists, it is 
difficult to ascribe the returns to land to some 
“original and indestructible” properties of nature. 
In a very real sense, land as a productive factor 
was created as capital by pioneers who gave up 
other income in traveling to and preparing the 
land for cultivation. To these pioneers, the return 
to their land after an allowance for the obvious 
costs of buildings and other visible improvements 
was merely a return to their earlier sacrifices. To 
later owners of the land, its return was merely a 
return to their fluid capital, which might alterna- 
tively have been used to acquire other material 
assets. Land today is reclaimed through irrigation 
and drainage, and its fertility is obviously capable 
of exhaustion, In addition, the supply of favorably 
located land is continually being increased by im- 
provements in transportation. Finally, when land 
has more than one use, the maximum income it 
can earn in alternative uses is a part of the cost of 
production for the commodity it helps to produce. 
Thus, oranges may be expensive because of high 
returns to land used to grow oranges if the high 
returns to land upon which oranges are grown re- 
sult from its high value for alternative residential 
and other urban uses. [See CosT.] 
ji Not only is land reproducible and destructible 
in much the same way as other material assets but 
Other assets may possess properties similar to those 
the classical economists ascribed to land. Any pro- 
ductive factor, including labor, is limited in abso- 
lute amount and thus earns a return that results 
from its scarcity. Quality differentials exist for 
Most classes of productive factors no matter how 
narrowly defined; differential incomes are earned 
by members of a particular class of productive 
factor as a result of their differing productivities. 
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And many productive factors earn incomes that 
exceed the minimum amount necessary to insure 
their employment in the specific use to which they 
are put, 

In modern economics. For reasons such as 
these, economists today rarely think of rent as a 
qualitatively distinct type of payment accruing to 
a specific type of productive factor. Rather, “rent,” 
along with the terms “cost” and “profit,” refers to 
types of payment that may be included in the in- 
come of the owner of any kind of productive factor. 
These types of payment are distinguished in terms 
of (1) the minimum payment necessary to induce 
a factor into a specific use, (2) the payment a 
factor owner expects to receive when the factor 
enters or remains in a specific use, and (3) the 
actual payment received. Rent is the excess of a 
factor’s expected return or income over the mini- 
mum necessary to bring forth the particular service 
to its specific use. Cost is the minimum necessary 
payment, while profit is the excess of the actual 
payment received over the expected payment when 
the resource was committed to the specific use. The 
term “entrepreneurial rent” is frequently used to 
describe the expected return to a firm over and 
above the minimum necessary to induce the firm 
to enter or remain in a specific industry. It corre- 
sponds to what is sometimes loosely thought of as 
profit. 

That part of a factor payment termed rent by the 
present-day economist is, like the classical econo- 
mist’s rent, price-determined rather than price- 
determining. It is important to realize, however, 
that the distinction between cost and rent is a 
flexible one and depends critically upon the range 
of alternatives considered and upon the time period 
allowed for adjustment to changed conditions. For 
the economy as a whole, the return to many hu- 
man and material productive services is wholly 
rent, since no other uses are available for and 
hence no opportunities are forgone by some em- 
ployment. To any specific user of a particular pro- 
ductive service, in contrast, the payment he makes 
is wholly a cost if the productive service could earn 
as much from another firm in the same industry. 
In general, the broader the range of alternatives 
open to a productive service, the larger is the por- 
tion of its income that is a cost and the smaller 
its rent. 

The distinction between cost and rent also de- 
pends upon the time period for adjustment one 
considers. For very short time periods most human 
and material assets are in effect fixed in their cur- 
rent uses. Thus, any return to their owners over 
and above the minimum return necessary to insure 
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that they be employed at all is rent. The longer the 
period of adjustment one considers, the greater 
the number of alternative employments that be- 
come available and the smaller the rents. In the 
longest of all long runs many factors of production 
have a great number of alternative employments, 
and in consequence their incomes are mostly cost. 
The term “quasi rent,” introduced by Alfred Mar- 
shall, is used for a payment, especially to the spe- 
cific material embodiment of nonhuman capital, 
which is rent in the short run but a cost in the 
long run, that is, when the capital is no longer 
fixed in a specific material form. 

Finally, it should be stressed again that in the 
modern sense of the term, rent may be a part of 
the income of any productive factor. It has already 
been pointed out that the incomes accruing to 
material assets are largely rent so long as the spe- 
cific material form of capital is fixed. In addition, 
actual wage and salary payments consist in part 
of rents in differing degree, depending upon cir- 
cumstances already noted. The salaries of college 
professors, for example, may be largely a cost to 
any particular institution that employs them. From 
the viewpoint of all institutions of higher learning, 
however, the excess of the incomes of professors 
when adjusted for nonmonetary advantages over 
the incomes they might earn in government or in- 
dustry is rent. Considering all potential employers 
of college professors, most of a professor's income 
is rent once he has made his occupational com- 
mitment. The same expected income may be large- 
ly a cost, however, before an individual chooses to 


enter college teaching in preference to some other 
occupation, 


Determination of rent 


In this section the principles of the determina- 
tion of rent are discussed. Rent as rental, or hire, 
value is considered first; this is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the determinants of rent as an excess 
of expected return over cost. Because rent is so 
often thought of as the return to land, special 
attention will be given to the level of land rentals 
generally. This section will conclude with a dis- 
cussion of the share of returns to land in the na- 
tional income. The discussion of the returns to 
land is continued in the third section, where dif- 
ferences in land rentals attributable to differences 
in location are discussed, 

Asrental value. The determination of the rental, 
or hire, value of an asset is but a specific instance 
of the determination of the prices of productive 
Services generally. In any specific use or industry 


the rental value of a particular material asset is 
equal to the price of the final product multiplied 
by the marginal physical product of the services of 
the asset in the specific use, provided that compe- 
tition prevails in both the product and the factor 
markets. The marginal physical productivity of the 
asset's services, in turn, varies directly with its 
scarcity relative to other productive factors. It is 
analytically useful, as in any problem of price de- 
termination, to separate the forces affecting rental 
value into (1) demand for the services of an asset 
in a particular industry as derived from the de- 
mand for the final product produced by the indus- 
try, (2) the supply of other productive factors to 
the industry, and (3) conditions of technology. 
For the economy as a whole, the demand for an 
asset's services is simply the summation of all the 
individual industry demand curves, provided that 
conditions of supply and technology for the econo- 
my as a whole are used in deriving the industry 
factor demand curves to be summed. 

An increase in the demand for final product 
tends to raise both the rental per unit of an asset 
and the aggregate of rental payments to the asset 
in question. In general, an increase in the supply 
of other productive factors will tend to reduce the 
demand for the factor in question as these other 
factors are substituted for it in production. (It is 
Possible, of course, for an increase in the supply 
of complementary factors to increase the demand 
for the asset in question, but on balance all other 
factors taken together are substitutes.) On the 
other hand, the increase in supply of other factors 
leads to an expansion of the industry's output and, 
hence, an increase in the demand for the asset in 
question. The strength of the increase in demand 
Operating through the expansion of output is 
greater, the greater the elasticity of demand for the 
industry's product. The substitution effect varies 
directly with what is technically known as the elas- 
ticity of substitution in production between the asset 
in question and all other factors, that is, the rela- 
tive change in the ratio of the input of the asset 
in question to all other factor inputs, divided by 
the relative change in the inverse ratio of their 
marginal physical productivities when output is 
held constant. Its value varies from zero, in the 
case where the asset in question is used in fixed 
Proportions with all other factors, to plus infinity. 
where the asset in question and all other factors 
are perfect substitutes. The net effect of an increase 
in the supply of all other factors will be to in- 
crease or decrease demand for, and hence rental 
value of, the asset in question, depending upon 


whether the elasticity of industry demand is numer- 
ically larger or smaller than the elasticity of sub- 
stitution in production. 

A technological change that increases or reduces 
the marginal productivity of the asset in question 
but leaves output unchanged will increase or re- 
duce its demand and rental value, A neutral tech- 
nological change, or one that increases the mar- 
ginal productivity of the asset in question and all 
others in equal relative amounts, will increase or 
reduce the demand for, and rental value of, an 
asset, depending upon whether the elasticity of 
demand for the industry’s product is numerically 
greater than or less than one. 

In applying the above propositions to land rents 
it is important to distinguish between agricultural 
and urban uses of land. It would appear that the 
demand for agricultural output is highly inelastic 
with respect to its relative price and that the elas- 
ticity of substitution is about unity. On the other 
hand, the price elasticity of demand for housing, 
by far the most important use of urban land, is 
probably unity or even larger numerically, and the 
demand elasticities for many other urban products 
may well exceed unity. Since aggregate land values 
would appear to be large relative to the total value 
of structures near the centers of cities, where 
rentals per unit of land are high, the elasticity of 
substitution of land for other factors in producing 
most urban products is probably less than unity. 
Thus, it would appear that an increase in the sup- 
ply of nonland factors would reduce the demand 
for, and rental value of, agricultural land and in- 
crease them for urban land. Also, a neutral tech- 
nological improvement would reduce the rental 
value of agricultural land but leave unchanged or 
increase urban land rentals. 

The supply schedule of a particular productive 
service to a specific use or industry is merely the 
aggregate supply schedule of the factor less the 
demand schedule for the factor in all other uses. 
At the edge of cities, for example, the total quan- 
tity of all land is fixed, and the supply of land for 
residential and other urban uses is this fixed quan- 
tity less the demand for agricultural land. The 
demand for the output of agricultural firms in the 
vicinity of cities is highly elastic, since this output 
is but a small part of the total national or world 
output. One would therefore expect the agricul- 
tural demand for, and the urban supply of, land at 
the edges of cities to be highly elastic. 

Little can be said generally about the aggregate 
supply schedule of a productive factor facing the 
economy as a whole. However, the shape of the 
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aggregate supply schedule depends critically upon 
the length of time allowed for adjustment, certainly 
so for nonhuman agents of production. Probably 
because it is quite costly to add rapidly to the stocks 
of most material assets, their supplies tend to be 
highly inelastic over short periods of time. In the 
long run, the relative supply of most material 
assets—for example, houses as opposed to office 
buildings—may well be highly elastic. Since it 
would appear that the rate of saving is relatively 
insensitive to the rate of interest, the aggregate 
supply of all material assets or of capital to the 
economy is likewise probably relatively insensitive 
to their rental value. 

An increase in the supply of an asset will lower 
its rental value per unit, but the aggregate rental 
value of all assets of a given type will increase or 
decrease depending upon whether the price elas- 
ticity of the factor demand schedule is numerically 
larger or smaller than unity. Provided that the sup- 
ply of other factors to a specific industry is highly 
elastic, the demand elasticity for the services of a 
particular asset is a weighted average of the (neg- 
ative of the) elasticity of substitution in production 
and the demand elasticity for the product; the 
weights are respectively the fraction of the indus- 
try’s receipts paid out to all other factors and to 
owners of the asset in question. Thus, the demand 
for the services of land is likely to be inelastic— 
in agriculture because of the inelastic demand for 
the final product and in housing and other urban 
uses because of the less than unit elasticity of 
substitution in production, In either case, an in- 
crease in the supply of land, as might be brought 
about, in effect, by an improvement in transporta- 
tion, would reduce the aggregate rental value of 
land. 

As excess of expected return over cost. All of 
the forces that affect rent in the sense of rental, 
or hire, value also affect rent as the excess of ex- 
pected return over cost. For any particular unit of 
the productive service actually devoted to the spe- 
cific use, rent is merely the difference between the 
expected market price and the ordinate of the fac- 
tor supply schedule at that quantity at which the 
particular unit enters into the specific use. In Fig- 
ure 1, for example, units of the productive service 
that would enter the specific use at a price per unit 
of OD’ receive a rent equal to D’E when the market 
price is OE, as under the conditions illustrated. The 
aggregate rent paid out to all units of the factor 
employed in the specific use is the integral of ex- 
pected price minus the ordinate of the supply sched- 
ule taken over all units of the service employed in 
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the specific use, the triangle CEF in Figure 1, 
Clearly, any event that causes the demand for the 
factor to increase, increases the rent received by 
each unit of the productive service and the aggre- 
gate rent received by all taken together. An increase 
in the supply schedule reduces the rent received by 
any given unit of the productive service. However, 
an increase in supply may either increase or de- 
crease aggregate rent paid. If, for example, the 
supply schedule is perfectly inelastic, the whole of 
the expected payment to the factor is rent, and this 
total payment increases or decreases as demand is 
elastic or inelastic. 

Rent as an excess of expected return over cost 
depends critically upon the slope of the supply 
Schedule. Given the point of intersection of the 
demand and supply schedule, the steeper the sup- 
ply schedule, the greater the rent received by any 
unit of the service and the aggregate rent re- 
ceived by all. In the case of labor, or the services 
of human beings, the slope of the supply schedule 
for a particular occupation varies directly with the 
extent of differences among individuals in their 
abilities to perform Specific functions and, perhaps 
more importantly, with differences in their evalu- 
ations of the nonmonetary disadvantages or attrac- 
tiveness of the occupation relative to others. Non- 
monetary considerations are generally of little 
importance for most nonhuman assets. 

Share in national income. The final topic con- 
sidered in this section is the share of aggregate 
land rentals in the national income. This share, or 
the share of any factor, depends critically upon 
the elasticity of substitution between it and all 
other factors in production. An increase in the 


supply of other factors relative to land increases 
the aggregate of all land rentals relative to the 
national income, depending upon whether the elas- 
ticity of substitution is less than or greater than 
unity. A neutral technological change likewise in- 
creases land's share if the elasticity of substitution 
is less than unity, provided that, as is probably the 
case, the elasticity of supply of land to the economy 
as a whole is less than that of all other factors. 
Of course, a technological change that increases 
land’s marginal productivity and reduces that of 
other factors, leaving output unchanged, will in- 
crease land's share. 

It has been asserted earlier that in agricultural 
uses the elasticity of substitution of land for other 
factors is about unity, while for urban uses of land 
this elasticity would appear to be less than unity. 
For the economy as a whole, the elasticity of sub- 
stitution also depends upon the substitutability of 
agricultural for urban products in consumption. 
The very low relative price elasticity of demand for 
farm products suggests that substitution possibili- 
ties in consumption are small. This last consider- 
ation, coupled with the fact that urban output is 
large relative to farm output, suggests that for the 
economy as a whole the elasticity of substitution of 
land for other factors is probably less than unity. 
While data are very scanty, it is probably true that 
the returns to land are a smaller fraction of the 
national income in the more highly developed econ- 
omies, including the United States, and have grown 
less rapidly over time than has national income. 
Such tendencies might result from the relative in- 
crease in land supply brought about by improve- 
ments in transportation with economic development 
or by the fact that the demand for land-intensive 
commodities, such as farm products, grows rela- 
tively less rapidly than the national income. 

Location rents. This section continues the ex- 
amination of the rental value of land by consider- 
ing differential rentals attributable to differences 
in location. Such differentials are frequently re- 
ferred to as “location rents” and are the major 
source of differences in the rental value of differ- 
ent parcels of urban land, While of interest for 
their own sake, differential land rentals are espe- 
cially important because of their relation to the 
Spatial organization of economic activity. 

The first economist to undertake an investigation 
of the spatial aspects of economic activity in any 
detail was von Thiinen, He postulated a single city 
located in a boundless plain of land of homogene- 
ous quality in which transportation costs varied 
with distance from the city but were otherwise 
invariant. (This is what has since come to be 


known as a “transportation surface.”) He then 
showed that different types of farming would be 
arranged in annular (that is, ringlike) zones 
around the city. Commodities for which transport 
costs were relatively high—milk, for example, be- 


cause of its perishability—or for which land is, 


relatively unimportant would tend to be produced 
in the inner annuli, and commodities for which 
transport costs were low and land important would 
tend to be produced in the outer ones. Land rentals 
declined from annulus to annulus, and within a 
given annular zone the difference in land rental 
was equal to the difference in costs of production 
plus transportation to the market in the city. 

In most developed countries today agricultural 
produce tends to be traded in national or world 
markets. Transportation costs to a particular mar- 
ket, except for a few commodities such as dairy 
products, have relatively little effect on the location 
of agricultural production. Thiinen’s analysis, how- 
ever, is highly relevant for the analysis of land use 
in cities or urbanized areas and, in fact, is the 
basis for most modern economic theories of city 
structure. It also bears a striking similarity to the 
concentric-zone theory of city structure, developed 
by the sociologist Ernest W. Burgess about a cen- 
tury later. In theories of city structure, the central 
business district (CBD) plays the role of Thiinen’s 
isolated city, Located near the hub of the city’s in- 
ternal transport system, the CBD is generally the 
area of maximum accessibility to the local market 
for commodities and services of many kinds and to 
the local labor market. In addition, since rail ter- 
minals are typically located adjacent to the CBD, 
it is close to outside markets and sources of supply. 
(With the advent of highway and air transport, 
however, the comparative advantage of the CBD 
on this score has declined.) Since the CBD is gen- 
erally the largest single employment and shopping 
center in the city, accessibility to the CBD is espe- 
cially important for residential users of land. [See 
the biographies of BuRGESS; THUNEN.] 

In the analysis of the relation of land rentals to 
the location of economic activity in cities, four 
distinct kinds of considerations are relevant. First, 
Provided that competition prevails, any given user 
of land takes the prevailing level of rentals in any 
location as given. The use of land relative to other 
productive factors is governed by the principle that 
to minimize the cost of producing any given out- 
Put, the firm adjusts its inputs in such a way that 
the marginal physical product per dollar spent is 
the same for all inputs. Thus, where land rentals 
are high relative to the prices of other productive 
services the marginal physical product of land is 
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relatively high. This means, for example, that high- 
rise apartment buildings tend to be built where 
residential land rentals are highest, as do loft-type 
or multistoried factory buildings in commercial 
areas of relatively high land rentals. Conversely, 
single-family detached houses and single-story fac- 
tory buildings tend to predominate in areas of rel- 
atively low land values. 

Secondly, for firms of any given industry to be 
in locational equilibrium, it is necessary for land 
rentals to vary directly with the price received for 
their product and inversely with the price paid for 
productive factors other than land, both being 
measured at the point of production. If, for exam- 
ple, firms located closer to the CBD received higher 
prices for their products but all firms paid the 
same rentals per unit of land, firms closer to the 
CBD would earn larger incomes. It would then be 
in the interest of firms located further from the 
CBD to offer more for the closer sites than firms 
located there were currently paying. In the process, 
the rental of sites closer to the CBD would be bid 
up, while that of more distant sites would be 
bid down. In general, the conditions of firm equi- 
librium require that the relative variation in the 
rentals of land used by firms in a given industry 
be greater, the more product or nonland input 
prices vary relatively with respect to location and 
the smaller the share of land in the receipts of the 
industry. The variation of final product and input 
prices with location results primarily from trans- 
port costs. Transport costs on final products or raw 
materials, in turn, tend to be greatest for small 
shipments and shippers, for bulky and difficult-to- 
handle goods, and for goods of high value in pro- 
portion to weight. The costs of transporting people, 
both as buyers of final products and sellers of 
labor, are also important determinants of rental 
gradients. 

The third consideration relevant in the determi- 
nation of differential land rentals might be called 
equilibrium in the market for land. Equilibrium 
requires that each parcel of land be devoted to that 
use which yields the highest rental. For if this were 
not the case, landowners could increase their in- 
comes by leasing their land to firms in alternate 
industries. Both the amount of rental offered for 
land at any location and the rate of change of 
rental with change in location, or rental gradient, 
are important in allocating land among industries. 
If in the vicinity of any center of activity, or local 
peak in land rentals, firms of two different indus- 
tries are to locate, firms of the industry with the 
steeper rental gradient will locate closer to the 
center. This follows from the fact that if the func- 
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tion showing the rental one industry offers for 
land is anywhere above that for the other industry, 
it will be so at the center. Therefore, as one pro- 
ceeds out from any local peak in land values, the 
relative decline in land rentals will diminish in 
passing from the area of location of one industry 
to another. 

It should be noted that taken together, and in 
the absence of external economies in land use, the 
conditions of locational and land-market equilib- 
rium imply that the rental value of land is maxi- 
mized. Maximization of rental value is requisite to 
efficient resource use. In actual practice, of course, 
external economies in urban land use may be of 
great substantive importance, and in the absence 
of conscious social control the bidding for land by 
private individuals and business firms may fail to 
maximize the rental value of land. This failure pro- 
vides the economic rationale for planning, zoning, 
and other forms of governmental land-use control. 
Now, it is frequently stated that the aim of govern- 
mental land-use control is the minimization of land 
rentals, The reasons for this view are interesting 
but not relevant here. Its absurdity is readily seen 
by considering that an absolute minimum of land 
rentals could be achieved by forbidding land to be 
used for any purpose whatsoever. 

Finally, for any pattern of locational differences 
in land rentals to be an equilibrium pattern, it is 
necessary that there be no unsatisfied buyers or 
sellers of any commodity at any point in space. 
For if there were, the prices of some commodities 
would rise or fall, and the maximum rentals 
offered for certain parcels of land would likewise 
change. As a result, it would be profitable for some 
landowners to change the use to which the land 
they own is put. 

Having outlined in very general terms the prin- 
ciples underlying the determinants of differentials 
in land rentals with location, let us consider some 
specific forces governing actual rental differentials. 
It was noted earlier that the CBD is the area of 
maximum accessibility or minimum transport costs 
for the local product and labor market and that it 
is convenient to the rail lines serving as links to 
outside markets and material-supply sources. The 
relatively high cost of local movement because of 
traffic congestion in the center, especially during 
rush hours, may mean that prices received for 
products rapidly fall off or wages paid increase 
rapidly with movement away from the center. 
Where actual transport of goods is involved, the 
products of CBD firms are generally of high value 
in relation to weight and often involve small ship- 
ments or shippers, so that transport costs are rel- 
atively high. Finally, for the commercial, trade, and 


service firms that locate in the CBD it would seem 
that land is a relatively unimportant factor of 
production. 

Agriculture, on the other hand, is probably the 
most land intensive of all economic activities, and 
shipments of agricultural products are frequently 
large and involve products of relatively low value 
in relation to weight, so that transport costs are 
relatively low. Thus, commercial and retail firms, 
residences, and agricultural firms are located in 
roughly annular zones surrounding the CBD, and 
land rentals decline at progressively lower rates in 
each of these zones. 

There are, of course, many exceptions to the 
broadly annular zonal pattern of location and cor- 
responding relative declines in land rentals sur- 
rounding the CBD. The two most important are the 
concentration of manufacturing in the vicinity of 
waterways, rail lines, and truck routes and the 
more or less regular hierarchical pattern of retail 
and service business. It is well known that the 
structure of transport costs is such that manufac- 
turers and other processors tend to find locations 
at point material sources or markets less costly 
than intermediate ones. While sources of raw ma- 
terials are rarely found inside city limits, rail lines, 
freight and truck terminals, and waterways are 
essentially point or linear material sources and 
markets for final products for shipment outside the 
city. The so-called light manufacturers, firms re- 
ceiving or sending shipments in less than carload 
lots, find location close to freight terminals desir- 
able, The same is true for wholesalers whose out- 
bound shipments are frequently less than carload 
lots. Since land is probably a more important pro- 
ductive factor for light manufacturers and whole- 
salers than for commercial, retail, and service firms 
in the CBD proper, the former group tends to locate 
around the outer edges of the CBD. In this area of 
location, land rentals probably decline relatively 
less rapidly than within the CBD proper, although 
more rapidly than in the surrounding residential 
zone. Heavy manufacturers or firms receiving Or 
making shipments in carload lots would find loca- 
tions anywhere along rail lines or truck routes 
equally attractive. As a result there is no reason 
relating to transport costs on commodities to expect 
land rentals in immediate proximity to such routes 
to vary with location along them. 

The tendency for retail and service business to 
concentrate in a hierarchy of centers of various 
sizes at more or less regularly spaced intervals or 
along major streets within a city is explained by 
central place theory [see SPATIAL Economics]. In 
addition, because certain facilities, such as parking 
lots, are shared, some costs are lower in shopping 


centers than elsewhere. The demand for any par- 
ticular firm’s product is probably greater within a 
center because of the tendency for customers to 
make a variety of purchases during any given trip 
and to comparison shop, and the vicinities of cer- 
tain points, such as intersections of major streets 
and rapid transit stops, are points of local mini- 
mum transport costs for many kinds of firms. The 
reasons given for the relative steepness of rental 
gradient within the CBD apply, but with diminished 
force, in these non-CBD retail and service centers. 
Hence, the rental value of land is likely to decline 
relatively rapidly in the vicinity of these outlying 
centers. It would appear that the peaks of land 
rentals are relatively higher in the centers belong- 
ing to higher levels of the hierarchy, the highest 
of which is the CBD, but there is no reason to 
expect the peaks of rental value in any given level 
of the hierarchy to vary systematically with loca- 
tion in the city. 

Within the residential zone housing prices de- 
cline with distance from the CBD. If this were not 
the case, households located closer to the CBD, and 
bearing lower transport costs to and from it, would 
be better off than households in more distant loca- 
tions. It would then be in the interest of the more 
distant households to offer more for housing closer 
to the CBD than its current inhabitants paid, and 
a decline in housing prices with distance from the 
CBD would result. Now, it can be shown that a 
necessary condition for household equilibrium is 
that the relative rate of decline in housing prices 
per mile, say, be numerically equal to a household's 
additional expenditures on transportation per mile 
divided by its expenditure on housing. Households 
with relatively high transport costs, such as those 
with more than one worker employed in the CBD, 
have an incentive to locate close to the CBD. Those 
who spend greater amounts on housing likewise 
have an incentive to locate at greater distances. 
Thus, the relative rate of decline of housing prices 
is smaller in the outer parts of the city, and for this 
reason land rentals would decline at relatively 
slower rates at greater distances from the center. 
This last tendency is at least partly offset, how- 
ever, by the fact that because of the Jess than unit 
elasticity of substitution of land for other factors, 
the relative importance of land in producing hous- 
ing is smaller in the outer parts of cities. Because 
transport costs tend to be smaller for households 
located in the vicinity of rapid transit routes and 
express highways, land rentals decline relatively 
less rapidly with distance from the CBD in the 
neighborhood of these facilities. 

Housing prices in cities, and thus land rentals, 
may vary for many other reasons. Since accessi- 
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bility to local shopping and employment centers, 
rapid transit stops, and educational, cultural, or 
recreational centers has value because of the sav- 
ing in transport costs, one might expect local vari- 
ations in residential land rentals in the vicinity of 
the centers. In addition, the prices people are will- 
ing to pay for residences are undoubtedly influ- 
enced greatly by the character of the surrounding 
area. It would appear, for example, that housing 
prices, and thus residential land rentals, are lower 
in the immediate vicinity of local manufacturing 
centers and higher in higher-income neighborhoods 
and in the immediate vicinity of attractive natural 
surroundings. 

RICHARD F. MUTH 


[See also SPATIAL Economics.) 
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I 
THEORY 


Representation may be defined most usefully as 
a relation between two persons, the representative 
and the represented or constituent, with the repre- 
sentative holding the authority to perform various 
actions that incorporate the agreement of the rep- 
resented. The relation is by no means simple, since 
practically every type of human communication 
and perception can be shown to be intrinsic to rep 
resentation. The relation is sociopsychological. Es- 
sentially subjective, it may, however, be affected by 
numerous objective conditions and events. 
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Representation is a concept of social interest 
largely in the contexts of power relations among 
leaders (representatives) and followers (constitu- 
ents)—whether in government, church, school, 
business, or the family. It may well be noted in 
terms of a scale ranging from nonrelation (or “bad” 
relation) to perfect or full relation. Thus an accord 
of x degree has to be achieved before representa- 
tion may be said to exist; below that point, A is said 
not to be represented by M. 


The study of representation 


The simplest index of representation is a positive 
answer that a person may give to the query: “Do 
you feel represented by M?” 

What this degree of accord is to be is not stand- 
ardized, if only because the very parameters of the 
relation are unexplored. When H, F, Gosnell and 
this writer attempted such an exploration in 1940 
(see Gosnell 1948), it was plain that the classical 
utterances on political representation were com- 
monly polemical, unsystematic, and superficial (cf. 
Burke 1774; Mill 1861; the materials presented in 
Loewenstein 1922; Clarke 1936; Smith 1940). As 
soon as the thicket of representative relations was 
entered, progress became slow. Obviously represen- 
tation must consist of unconscious as well as con- 
scious relations, expressive as well as sanctioned 
actions, unknown as well as known actions. Other- 
wise one falls into the trap of regarding as de- 
terminative of the representative relation solely 
conscious, known legislative behavior—parameters 
that are more often missing than present in the 
setting about which the scholar wishes to say “A is 
represented by M.” This rationalistic fallacy has 
prevented generations of scholars of democracy 
from coming to grips with problems of representa- 
tion (de Grazia 1951), 

Today, by contrast, the study goes forward. John 
Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Buchanan, and 
L. C. Ferguson ( 1962) managed to perform the 
difficult task of fitting standardized inquiries of 
Several sets of U.S. state legislators into the real- 
life environment of representation and attaching to 
the representatives’ cognitive and perceptive struc- 
tures and functions a set of postures toward repre- 
sentation: the expert role defines the ability and 
reputation of a member with respect to the work of 
the assembly; the purposive role includes the ritu- 
alist and the tribune who defends the people; in 
the representative role some legislators take up a 
trustee posture toward their constituents, others 
take a delegate posture, and some “politicos” are 
disposed to both in various ways; finally, the areal 
role denotes the tendency toward identifying with 


the elective district, on the one hand, and the whole 
state, on the other. At about the same time, Warren 
E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes (1963) undertook 
to question samples of the electorate of various 
districts concerning their congressmen. 

As they have exposed the facts of representation, 
recent studies have also disclosed the materials 
upon which the long-argued ethics of representa- 
tion must rest. The question “Whom should a rep- 
resentative represent?” can be answered precisely, 
granted always that one knows what it is he wishes 
the representative system to produce by way of 
action or expression. 

Clarifying the concept. Despite the improve- 
ment in research, the connection of representative 
and constituent in any setting or in society as a 
whole must continue to be referred to imprecisely 
in absolute terms (“is”—or “is not”—“represented”), 
or in imprecise comparative terms (“more repre- 
sentative than”). What would be required to make 
the terminology more precise? 

First of all, a clear, scientific approach to the 
myth-shrouded concept is required. Considering the 
wealth of empirical investigation in human rela- 
tions, it is odd and regrettable that so little work 
has borne directly upon the foremost structural 
problem of democracy. 

The state of knowledge of representation would 
also be improved if translation of concepts and 
findings of other scientific fields were made. Since 
representation is a psychological condition, there 
are obviously numerous relevant concepts, such as 
perception (awareness), cognition (information), 
communication, stereotypes, and authority (cha- 
risma), that are to be regularly taken into account. 

In addition, there are many group-behavior con- 
cepts that pertain to representation. If representa- 
tion is a relation between A and M, it is also a 
relation between B, C, D,... , on the one hand, 
and M, on the other, the group boundary of the 
members being the electoral constituency, which 
in turn can take numerous territorial or functional 
forms and can exclude a few or most of the 
Population, 

Determining representativeness. What deter- 
mines the representation of a group’s members and 
the selection of their formal leaders? Numerous 
variables do. They may be either constructed or 
naturally occurring variables, such as the social 
composition of the group and its aggregate attitudes 
toward personality types and public issues. In all 
attempts to influence or study these variables, it 
must be remembered that every force brought to 
bear upon A will perhaps affect B, C . . . , differ- 
ently. This obvious fact has highly complicated 


meanings for electoral study. The effects of prop- 
aganda, for example, although difficult to measure, 
are highly germane to the study of representation. 
A major source of change in representation may be 
the propagandistic operations of parties contending 
for the right to be representatives. 

If propaganda is regarded as stimulus, intended 
to cause responses favorable to the propagandists 
on the part of the propagandized (admittedly the 
represented are continuously being propagandized), 
the chances of success of the stimulus rest upon 
its penetration of the more basic norms of the pop- 
ulation. If, for example, the expectations and 
demands of a group are heightened by the winds 
of an ideology new to its members, or by re-educa- 
tion according to nontraditional principles, in- 
creased pressures will be exerted upon those who 
offer themselves as representatives. The latter will 
be obliged to respond by messages of a confining 
or, more likely, exhorting nature. 

In sum, the study of the representation of a 
group results from the special algebra of aggrega- 
tions of individuals. Two theories of representation, 
one for individuals and the other for groups, are 
not necessary. Admittedly, if it is difficult to assess 
the condition of representation of a single person, 
extending a set of such single calculi to cover an 
aggregate of thousands would give findings of dubi- 
ous validity. Still, counterbalancing and averaging 
errors of individual estimates permit the result that 
a statement made about the representation of a 
group is likely to be no less precise and may even 
be more valid than one made about an individual. 


Representative government 


Thus far, we have spoken of individual and 
group psychology in representation as being affected 
by subjective and symbolic determinants. There 
also exist as determinants a great number of insti- 
tutional devices to produce (or restrict ) representa- 
tion. Election systems, nomination systems, cam- 
paigning systems, etc. are the devices. These 
devices, which may sometimes be called institu- 
tions but often are of a relatively minute nature 
(such as a term of office), are to be construed as 
recurring sets of similar actions relevant to the 
relation of representation—habitual, routine, pre- 
dictable, and enforced by specialized personnel. 
There is no need, therefore, to separate the study 
of representative government from the study of 
representation. 

A group of institutional devices intended to pro- 
duce a high level of representation in a population 
may be called representative government. Histori- 
cally, many governments have been representative 
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without being representative governments, since 
the conditions for representation may be “ideal” 
without the employment of institutional devices. 
One can readily point to direct democracies, which 
have existed in many times and places—the ancient 
Greek cities, areas of sub-Saharan Africa, the Ital- 
ian cities of ancient, medieval, and early modern 
times, the Teutonic tribes, and the New England 
town meetings. They need not be defended as 
models of representation in order to accept the 
premise that their peoples received on the average 
as much representation as, or more than, other 
peoples have received under representative govern- 
ments. Actually, were it not for the fact that a 
largely mythical distinction is made between “true” 
representative government and “direct democracy,” 
we should lump the two together, not only because 
of the similar effects produced, but also because of 
principles and machinery of choice (elections) and 
control employed in both cases: the Athenian lot- 
tery brought forth officers who were supposed to 
represent the citizens in the same sense as the 
presidents chosen by modern election. 

More bothersome to theory is the absence of the 
devices of representative government in certain 
groups where a high degree of over-all represen- 
tation exists, such as Nazi Germany—between 
1935 and 1942—Augustan Rome, and Napoleonic 
France, and, worse, the apparent absence of repre- 
sentation in certain representative governments, 
such as the United States under John Adams and 
the Soviet Union under Stalin. 

Institutional devices. What is the nature of this 
cluster of devices—nomination, apportionment, 
election, ballots, campaigns, etc.—that is called 
representative government? Theoretically they have 
to be regarded as procedural constructions intended 
to form representation in a desired way. Thus, an 
apportionment that follows local cultural bound- 
aries is expected to produce representatives colored 
by local ideas, and one that cuts across boundaries 
in a nearly random way is supposed to suppress 
established localism. A single-member district sys- 
tem in which a majority or plurality vote deter- 
mines the winning candidate is expected to accen- 
tuate the majority sentiment of each district; 
whereas a multimember district in which any con- 
siderable minority is bound to elect at least one 
candidate, is a device intended to enrich legislative 
discussion by presenting opposing views from the 
same constituency. 

Thousands of such variant election systems 
might exist, although, because of imitative forces, 
there are in fact mere hundreds. Only the fool or 
ideologue insists that one system is the only system 
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of representative government. Indeed, as we have 
indicated, it is impossible to show that represen- 
tative government produces a strikingly larger rep- 
resentation of the population than other forms of 
government. However, as representative govern- 
ment becomes more understood, and more con- 
trollable, its devices may be arranged to produce 
with fair accuracy the fuller representation of 
whomever the system is set up to represent. 

It is important to stress that the devices of rep- 
resentative government are not all things to all 
people. They help certain people to get more rep- 
resentation, and this is performed almost always at 
the expense of someone else’s representation. Each 
successive change in history (and in the great many 
short-term cycles of history that occur from year to 
year in contemporary society) has meant a redefini- 
tion of who is “worth” representing in a people. 
Attitude, procedure, and device always go together, 
one often canceling out the effect of another. For 
instance, the kind of representation available to 
citizens of American states from their state legis- 
latures was changed by court order in Baker v. Carr 
(1962) and Reynolds v. Sims (1964) to provide 
districts of equal population, but simultaneously 
the total representativeness of the legislatures was, 
perhaps temporarily, reduced when many unfa- 
miliar candidates presented themselves to the peo- 
ple. In a more permanent way, perhaps, the political 
power of rural and small city areas was cut down. 
(For other effects of these cases on the condition 
of representation, see de Grazia 1963.) Disturbing 
a set of relations that is premised on awareness and 
acquaintanceship can easily reduce representation 
in the very setting where new devices are intended 
to promote it. 3 

Thus the devices of Italian and German repre- 
sentation were modified after World War 1 to per- 
mit more accurate manifestations of public opinion 
in the legislatures. Proportional representation was 
employed, for example. Some of the effects were as 
foreseen—representativeness was increased—but 
the largest effect of the innovations was to promote 
a contrary form of representation, based upon the 
Duce and Führer principles, i.e., direct, controlled 
representation of the people, emphasizing uncon- 
trolled, unrepresentative activity on behalf of the 
mass (Hermens 1941), In quite another way, far 
from “strengthening the state legislatures,” as the 
Supreme Court maintained in associated opinions, 
the aforementioned 1962 and 1964 American cases 
could perhaps hasten the decline of federalism and, 
within the states, diminish the role of the legis- 
lature in relation to that of the governor, 

These instances permit a proposition about 
changes in representation. Representation is broader 


than the devices that regulate it. Classical specu- 
lation and debate over representation have almost 
always looked on representation as a linear scale 
relation: a device would either increase or diminish 
representation. This is true, or can be made to be 
true, if the question that operationally defines the 
relation is simplified; for example, one may ask, 
“Do you feel more or less represented today than 
five years ago?” Alternatively, representation can 
be confined, usually unconsciously, to a certain 
kind of issue: “Has your representative followed 
your wishes with respect to voting on the budget?” 
A man with an atomistic view of society may 
consider this an adequate test of whether repre- 
sentation exists. However, many changes in rep- 
resentation could occur that would not be tapped 
by such questions and therefore would not be meas- 
ured at all and might lead to a false general 
interpretation. 

One must conclude that the burden of plotting 
and mapping the effects of disturbances and 
changes in most devices of representation is too 
heavy for contemporary political science to bear 
and far too heavy for the much more limited ration- 
ality of practical politics. Although each institu- 
tional device can be perceived to carry certain 
effects, such effects are not well known, either sci- 
entifically or in applied politics. If its individual 
effects can be predicted, its indirect effects when 
taken as part of a system of devices cannot; the 
coming of other changes cannot be foreseen either, 
and these may be of a character so gross as to 
overwhelm the effects of the initial change. 


The role of representation 


Representation is multifaceted. It is a broad rela- 
tion. To define it otherwise invites continual frus- 
tration. To be useful in the traditional scope of its 
usage, it has to be defined as broadly as the range 
of expectations that people possess in regard to 
government, and hence in regard to public officials 
and leaders (pari passu, representation within all 
Social organizations should be so defined). 

Since many traits, events, and institutional de- 
vices affect the state of representation, the repre- 
sented is approachable along numerous paths. It 
may, therefore, be sensed as only a small loss to 
him to be deprived of a vaguely familiar, “trivially 
occupied district representative, when at the same 
time he is receiving a new charge of emotional 
Satisfaction from a physically remote but psycho- 
logically near national figure. It is as useless to 
berate him for shortsightedness, romanticism, and 
foolishness as to berate any other mystic who shuns 
the practical. Indeed, this mysticism is more prac- 
tical, for it costs nothing in self-discipline. 
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One conclusion about this particular phenome- 
non may be that only a self-discipline ruling class, 
inured to the presences of commanding person- 
alities and individuals of high status, can operate a 
republic over a long period of time; the mass of 
the population must succumb sooner or later to the 
seductive choice of the great over the petty, majesty 
over meanness, feeling over calculation, This elite 
need not be one of birth—it can emerge from the 
great population—but it must have two traits if it 
is to function in the bosom of modern mass democ- 
racy: (a) it must have a means of maintaining 
solidarity on the principles of multifaceted and 
rationalistic representation despite the surge of the 
mass of people toward single-executive leadership, 
and (b) it must have the skills to govern the 
masses. 

The crisis of representation in the twentieth cen- 
tury has been precisely the inability of the old rul- 
ing class that created the rich fabric of representa- 
tion to maintain its solidarity and guide the whole 
population. Thus in Russia, Italy, Germany, Spain, 
Japan, Argentina, and France, to name only the 
important catastrophic cases, the exaltation of exec- 
utive representation overcame the intricate and 
ramified system that had developed. 

Today, after the historical experience provided 
by these cases, public opinion seems in a less dan- 
gerous state, Yet the United States and the Soviet 
Union both face permanent crisis over the mode of 
representation to be provided their populations. The 
Soviet Union depends on an ideological elite party 
to ward off single-executive dictatorship. The 
United States depends on a complicated legalistic 
set of representative devices and localized parties 
and elites. Neither is safe; neither is advancing 
toward the vision of representation developed ac- 
cording to humanistic principles whereby, as John 
Dewey described it, a citizen lives a life of enriching 
communion with his fellow men in an associational 
society (1927; cf. Follett 1918). 

The vision of a pluralistic or “mobilistic” system 
that represents plural types of men and plurally 
complicated persons stands in sharp contradiction 
to the idea of monolithic, primitive, emotional rep- 
resentation via the central person, or “hero,” of the 
Society. It is this system that might produce the re- 
publican elite referred to above as the prerequisite 
to an enduring democracy. It is, furthermore, 4 
modern concept, quite at home in a multigroup 
society where “human systems engineering” has 
become a vigorous part of industrial technology. 
How to implement it presents many a problem now 
far beyond the capacities of scientists to solve and 
Politicians to apply. By contrast, the notion of a 
Single-faceted representation by a hero is so pow- 
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erful in the human subconscious and so much 
easier to implement that throughout history it has 
achieved a far greater popularity. 

ALFRED DE GRAZIA 


[See also DEMOCRACY; ELECTIONS; LEGISLATION, arti- 
cle on NATURE AND FUNCTIONS; MAJORITY RULE; 
RESPONSIBILITY. Other relevant material may be 
found in the biographies of Burke and MILL.] 
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I 
REPRESENTATIONAL SYSTEMS 


In order to define a representational system one 
must first define representation, a many-faceted 
and elusive concept. The term is associated with 
three quite different meanings: (1) the idea of 
mandate, or instructions; (2) the idea of repre- 
sentativeness, that is, resemblance and similarity; 
and (3) the idea of responsibility, or accountability. 

The first meaning is derived from private law and 
belongs to the context of juristic representation, 
whereas the second meaning is derived from a 
sociological or existential context according to 
which representation is basically a fact of likeness 
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that transcends all voluntary selection (Friedrich 
1963, p. 304) and even awareness (unconscious 
representation; Gosnell 1948, p. 141). In the 
juristic meaning, we often speak of a representa- 
tive as a delegate or a mandatory; in the sociolog- 
ical sense we say that somebody is “representative 
of” to mean that he impersonates (impersonare ) 
certain existential features of the group, class, or 
vocation from which he is drawn. The idea of re- 
sponsibility and its relationship to representative 
government, i.e., the third meaning, will be ex- 
amined below. 

To be sure, we are concerned here only with 
political representation. But political representation 
cannot be dealt with in isolation from other kinds 
of representation. It is closely connected with 
sociological (or existential) representation on the 
one hand and with juristic representation on the 
other. 

The extent to which political and sociological 
representation are intertwined can easily be de- 
tected in the discussions about electoral systems 
and overrepresentation or underrepresentation: a 
debate that expresses a concern for representative- 
ness and resemblance. Yet the distinction between 
political and existential representation must be 
kept firm; otherwise almost any political system 
may claim to be somehow a representational sys- 
tem: ruling groups are always “representative of” 
the sections or the strata of the society from which 
they derive. 

The extent to which political and juristic repre- 
sentation overlap is shown by the fact that the 
European theorists of representation—German, 
French, and Italian—have reached the almost 
unanimous conclusion that political representation 
is not “true representation,” precisely by using the 
yardstick of a private law notion of representation 
(Laband 1876-1882; Orlando 1895; Saripolos 
1899; Carré de Malberg 1922; Kelsen 1945). In 
fact, unless the distinction between political and 
Juristic representation is kept firm, it is only too 
easy to reach the conclusion that no Political sys- 
tem can claim to be a really representational system, 
Yet the distinction between political representation 
and juristic representation cannot be pushed too 
far because, among other reasons, political repre- 
sentation is formalized in our institutional arrange- 
ments and is part and parcel of constitutionalism. 


Historical development 


The emergence of modern political representa- 
tion from its medieval phase was a gradual process 
best seen in the political history of England during 
the second half of the eighteenth century and in 
the writings of Algernon Sidney, John Toland, and 
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Humphrey Mackworth. The French Revolution, 
however, provided a clear-cut break from medieval 
representation, a fact demonstrated in the consti- 
tution of 1791, which expressly forbade mandatory 
instructions to representatives because the “repre- 
sentatives nominated in the constituencies do not 
represent a particular constituency but the entire 
nation.” Two subtleties are worth noting. First, by 
saying nominated in, the authors of the constitu- 
tion expressly meant that the representatives were 
not nominated by their electors; second, the au- 
thors deliberately used “nation” instead of “people.” 

The distinction has far-reaching implications. If 
the people are declared sovereign, the will of the 
representatives of the people is secondary to the 
will of a principal (dominus), and two wills, that 
of the people and that of the assembly, are actually 
postulated. But if the nation is declared sovereign 
—as in article 3 of the Declaration of Rights of 
1789—then there is only one will, for the will of 
the nation is the very same as the will of those 
who are entitled to speak for the nation (Carré 
de Malberg [1922] 1962, p. 267). 

Thus the origin of the modern idea of political 
representation was vitally connected with the prin- 
ciple that the deputies represent the will of the 
nation, not the will of the people. Somewhat para- 
doxically, members of parliament took on the name 
“deputies” at the very moment that they ceased to 
be, properly speaking, deputies. Not only were they 
declared free agents who should not be given in- 
structions, but they were called to represent a will 
that did not exist before their own will. 

The idea of representation of the nation does 
not apply only to the origins of modern repre- 
sentation. The prohibition of mandates, sometimes 
explicitly connected with the principle of the sov- 
ereignty of the nation, is affirmed in the nineteenth- 
century and twentieth-century constitutions of 
most European countries: Belgium, 1831; Italy, 
1848 and 1948; Prussia, 1850; Sweden, 1866; Aus- 
tria, 1867, 1920, and 1945; Germany, 1871 and 
1949; the Netherlands, 1887; and Denmark, 1915. 
Article 67 of the Italian constitution of 1948 is a 
good example: “each member of parliament repre- 
sents the nation and performs his task without 
being bound by a mandate.” And the tortuous for- 
mula adopted in the French constitutions of 1946 
and 1958—‘the national sovereignty belongs to the 
people’—makes little sense unless one is reminded 
of the declaration of 1789. 

The pattern in the United States may appear to 
have been different in that no state constitution 
expressly forbids mandatory instructions. But this 
omission means only that American constitution 
framers did not feel the need to state the obvious, 
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since the United States did not have to break away 
from a medieval past. Likewise, the fact that the 
expression “sovereignty of the nation” has no legal 
meaning in English public law does not imply that 
British constitutional practice actually abides by a 
different presupposition. In effect, the French “will 
of the nation” entrusted to the assembly called for 
the same founding principle advocated by Burke 
in his Bristol address of 1774: that the representa- 
tive should no longer be a delegate but a trustee 
acting according to his free judgment. 

Modern representation reflects a fundamental 
historical change. Until the Glorious Revolution in 
England, the Declaration of Independence in the 
United States, and the French Revolution, repre- 
sentation was not associated with government. 
Representative bodies were intermediary channels 
between their mandatories and the sovereign: they 
represented somebody to somebody else. But the 
more the power of parliament grew and the more a 
parliament was located at the very center of the 
state, the more representative bodies took on a sec- 
ond function. In addition to representing the citi- 
zens, they also ruled over them. Present-day parlia- 
ments are Janus-faced: they represent the citizens 
to the state and the state to the citizens. Clearly, a 
parliament cannot acquire its modern function, 
that of governing, without change in its former 
function, that of representing. A representative 
body that is inserted into the state must be allowed 
the discretion that enables it to act for the state. 
Yet this transformation raises a number of thorny 
problems. 

We are confronted with a puzzling fact: a point 
has been reached at which a representative body 
ends by representing somebody (the people, or the 
nation) to himself. The third party, the one to 
whom the second party was assumed to represent 
the first, has disappeared. Moreover, the principal 
of the representative relationship is hard to iden- 
tify; for it is not easy to answer the question, Who 
JE being represented? According to the constitu- 
tional prohibition of mandates and the emphasis 
on the representation of the nation, the representa- 
tive does not, or should not, represent those who 
elect him. However, if a representative does not 
represent his electors, it follows that it is not the 
election that creates a representative. If this is so, 
the following question must be faced: Are elections 
a necessary means for the establishment of a rep- 
resentational system? 


Representation and elections 

Representation without elections. The query 
may, be stated as follows: Can there be representa- 
tion without elections? A positive reply is often 
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given to this question on grounds that are irrele- 
vant to the problem of political representation. If 
we refer, for instance, to existential or sociological 
representation, that is, to a mere fact of likeness, 
then it is clear that this kind of representation does 
not require an election. If representation is defined 
merely as an idem sentire, as the fact of “coincid- 
ing in opinion with” (Bagehot 1859), any method 
of selection or even no method at all might do. 
What matters is not the procedure that may best 
secure the coincidence in opinion (and behavior) 
between the representative and the represented but 
the existence of such coincidence. Political repre- 
sentation, however, is concerned precisely with 
securing this coincidence. 

Aside from existential representation, one can 
still point to many instances in which a representa- 
tive is appointed, not elected—an ambassador, for 
example. Yet even this case is hardly pertinent, 
since other guarantees besides the method of selec- 
tion assure that he will perform his duty qua rep- 
resentative. By contrast, a member of parliament 
cannot be recalled at will and is subject to demo- 
cratic control only because he may not be re- 
elected. The more political representation outgrows 
juristic representation, the less the former main- 
tains the guarantees provided by the latter—except 
for the sanction of removal afforded by periodic 
elections, And this is why the method of selection 
appears all-important and becomes the peculiar 
concern of political representation. In principle 
there can be no representation (other than exis- 
tential) unless those represented have some say 
and some way of protecting themselves; otherwise 
they would be at the mercy of their alleged repre- 
sentative. And since, ultimately, political repre- 
sentation provides only an electoral safeguard, in 
this case there can be no political representation 
without an election. 

Elections without representation. The reverse 
is not true, for we can have elections without rep- 
resentation. Throughout history officials and rulers 
have been elected, but the election did not in the 
least imply that the elected represents his electors. 
This calls attention to the fact that representation 
is a “think so,” in the sense that it is only in terms 
of “ideas” that a person can be “made present” by 
another person ( Friedrich 1962, p. 164). With the 
sole exception of the marginal case of existential 
unconscious representation, there can be no rep- 
resentation unless the representative feels the ex- 
pectation of those he represents, and feels that it 
is a normative expectation. Not only does repre- 
sentation imply “think so,” but it is also inevitably 
linked with an “ought.” Therefore, if an election 
does not explicitly carry with it the meaning and 
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the intention of electing a representative, not an 
absolute ruler, no representation follows from an 
electoral procedure. But this does not prove that 
elections are not a necessary means: it proves only 
that they are not, per se, a sufficient means. 

Elective representation. Elections are one thing, 
and representation is another. Still, modern polit- 
ical representation is “elective representation,” for 
it is precisely this combination that makes repre- 
sentation both political and modern. 

The means (elections) cannot surrogate the 
animus (the idea of representation), but the 
animus by itself does not suffice. Nonelective rep- 
resentation—“virtual” representation in the vo- 
cabulary of Burke—needs the support and the 
safety of “actual” (electoral) representation. 

Let it be emphasized that this conclusion applies 
only to political representation (not to juristic and 
even less to existential representation) and espe- 
cially with reference to securing responsibility. The 
electoral theory of representation actually is the 
theory of responsible and responsive representa- 
tion; it is not concerned with satisfying the require- 
ment of similarity but with securing the obligation 
to respond, [See ELECTIONS, ] 


Representational systems defined 


Conditions. We may now attempt to reply to the 
question, What is, and what is not, a representa- 
tional system? A survey of the literature indicates 
wide disagreement, for it would seem that any one 
of the following conditions is either sufficient or 
necessary: 

(1) The people freely and periodically elect a 
body of representatives—the electoral theory of 
representation. 

(2) The governors are accountable or responsi- 
ble to the governed—the responsibility theory of 
representation. 

(3) The governors are agents or delegates who 
carry out the instructions received from their 
electors—the mandate theory of representation. 

(4) The people feel the same as the state—the 
idem sentire, or syntony, theory of representation. 

(5) The people consent to the decisions of their 
governors—the consent theory of representation. 

(6) The people share, in some significant way, 
in the making of relevant political decisions—the 
participation theory of representation. 

(7) The governors are a representative sample 
of the governed—the resemblance, or the mirror- 
ing, theory of representation, 

According to the previous discussion, conditions 
1 and 2 are joint conditions. The mere occurrence 
of elections does not indicate, in itself, a repre- 
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sentational system; accountability to the people is 
a mere phrase if it cannot be enforced by the sanc- 
tion of electoral removal. Condition 3 either refers 
to the premodern practice of representation or 
appears too exacting and impracticable. On the 
other hand, conditions 4, 5, and 6 are, per se, too 
vague. It is only too easy to presume consent and 
idem sentire; participation may well be obtained by 
manipulation and regimentation. It can be said, 
therefore, that these three conditions are more a 
consequence than a premise; they refer to some- 
thing that is likely to be found in a representa- 
tional system but not to a founding condition of a 
representational system. As for condition 7, the re- 
quirement of representativeness is an additional, 
not a necessary, requirement, which depends very 
much on the electoral system that is adopted. 

Responsibility and representativeness. Nobody 
denies, to be sure, that one is likely to feel better 
represented if the representative is somebody “like 
himself,” that is, like-minded, somebody who acts 
the same because he is (existentially, or vocation- 
ally) the same. While this explains the recurrent 
quest for a parliament that is related to the society 
(as Mirabeau said) like the map to the territory it 
represents (for example, Ross 1955, p. 51), the 
unfortunate thing is that one may conceive of a 
parliament that is a perfect mirror and yet does 
not perform a mirroring function. This is why ac- 
countability takes a procedural precedence over 
resemblance, at least in politics, 

The argument can be pursued: even if repre- 
sentativeness is not, by itself, a sufficient condition, 
it can still remain a necessary requirement. The 
difficulty is, however, that while responsibility and 
like-mindedness are easily combined in a one-to-one 
relationship, they are very difficult to combine in a 
many-to-one relationship (when the many amount 
to tens and even hundreds of thousands). In the 
context of political representation we are, there- 
fore, confronted with a dilemma: either we sacri- 
fice responsibility to representativeness, or we sac- 
rifice representativeness to responsibility. This 
conclusion needs to be qualified, however, and calls 
for a closer look into the notion of responsibility. 

The idea of responsibility has two sides, or im- 
plications: (1) the personal responsibility to some- 
one, that is, the obligation of the representative to 
answer to the principal and (2) the functional or 
technical responsibility of meeting given stand- 
ards, such as capable and efficient conduct or the 
“right” course of action (Friedrich 1963, pp. 310- 
311). The first is a dependent kind of responsi- 
bility; the second is an independent responsibility. 
In the first sense, the representative is related to 
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somebody; in the second sense, reference is made 
to his “responsible conduct,” thereby implying that 
the behavior of a representative is basically en- 
trusted to his own conscience and competence. 

When the distinction is translated into political 
terms, it appears that the expression “responsible 
government” covers two different expectations: 
(1) that a government is responsive and account- 
able to the people for what it does and (2) that a 
government behaves responsibly by acting efficient- 
ly and competently. We may call the first a re- 
sponsive government and the second an efficient 
government. And the difference between the two is 
no small difference. 

In our private dealings it matters little whether 
we lean more on personal or on functional re- 
sponsibility, for in either case the representative 
has only one end in view: the sole interest of the 
principal, whatever happens to any other interest. 
But when political representation is concerned, 
another end is at stake: the interest of the whole, 
whatever happens to private interests. For this 
reason, the distinction between dependent and in- 
dependent responsibility is, in politics, a crucial 
distinction, and it matters very much which kind 
of responsibility a representational system leans 
on. It is precisely on account of its independent 
margin of functional responsibility that a govern- 
ment is empowered to pursue the interest of the 
whole against partial and partisan interests. The 
more that independent responsibility gives way to 
dependent responsibility, the more likely it is that 
the general interest will give way to the claims of 
sectional, short-sighted, and contradictory interests. 

It is not a paradox, then, to say that a responsi- 
ble government can also be a very irresponsible 
government. Actually, the more responsive it be- 
comes, the less it is in a position to behave re- 
sponsibly. Ultimately, a choice must be made 
between the representativeness and the efficiency 
of government. We cannot ask a government to 
do one thing and its very opposite, that is, to yield 
to the demands of the governed and resist the “irre- 
sponsible demands” of the governed. More exactly, 
we cannot have, at the same time, more responsive- 
ness and more independent responsibility. [See 
RESPONSIBILITY. ] 


Types of representational systems 

The foregoing explains why representational 
systems belong to two main patterns originating 
in England and France. The English type of repre- 
Sentational system is based on a single-member 
plurality system of electoral representation, which 
affords little electoral choice and favors, therefore, 
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a two-party system; whereas the French type is 
based on proportional systems of electoral repre- 
sentation, which afford a large electoral choice and 
thereby facilitate multiparty systems. The English 
type sacrifices the representativeness of parliament 
to the need of efficient government, while the 
French type sacrifices efficient government to the 
representativeness of parliament. 

If the vocabulary of politics were updated, the 
English type of representational system could fit- 
tingly be labeled “cabinet system” and the French 
type could properly be called “parliamentary govern- 
ment.” Whatever the terminology, “representative 
government” poses a two-sided problem: governing 
and representing. The English (and American) 
type of political system mazimizes the governing 
reguirement, whereas the French (and Continen- 
tal) type has mazimized the mirroring reguirement. 

To be sure, in a number of countries one finds a 
more balanced combination of efficient government 
and representative representation (for example, 
the countries having both proportional representa- 
tion and a relatively limited number of parties, say 
from three to five). Nonetheless, from the view- 
point of institutional engineering the fact remains 
that we cannot build a representational system that 
maximizes at one and the same time the function 
of functioning and the function of mirroring. There 
is a point at which we must choose, and the realis- 
tic alternatives are independent or dependent re- 
sponsibility, rather than governed and governing 
democracy (Burdeau 1949-1957, vol. 6), or 
feigned and veritable self-government (Ross 1955, 
pp. 50-51). 

The more developed and differentiated repre- 
sentational systems of the Western nations do not 
exhaust the range of all possible representational 
systems. Yet to the extent that the political struc- 
tures of the developing nations are of a derivative 
nature, these nations are likely to be confronted 
with the issues and the problems that we have 
been discussing. The experience of the West does 
provide, therefore, a parameter for stating the 
minimal requirements for the existence of any 
representational system. 

A representational system cannot materialize 
unless electoral accountability makes the governors 
responsible to the governed. However, all that is 
required is personal or dependent responsibility, 
since functional or independent responsibility quali- 
fies the performance, not the relationship. Even the 
requirement of dependent responsibility should not 
be taken too literally; it merely implies responsive- 
ness, albeit a sanctionable and safeguarded re- 
sponsiveness. 
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In conclusion, a political system qualifies as a 
representational system whenever honest electoral 
practices secure a fair amount of responsiveness 
of the governors to the governed. This does not 
necessarily imply a large enfranchisement; but it 
does imply that no representational system can be 
based merely on “virtual representation.” Nor does 
a political system qualify as a representational sys- 
tem if it has one ruler (monarch or dictator) who 
monopolizes the claim of representing the whole. 
Unless the representative function is entrusted to 
some collective body that is free enough to express 
a diversity of views and interests, we may be con- 
fronted (at least existentially) with representative 
rulership but not with a representational system. 


Contemporary issues 


Scale and scope of representation. When repre- 
sentational systems were introduced in England 
and on the Continent, the electorates were small 
and so were the governments. With the passing of 
time the electorate has grown from a few hundred 
to tens of thousands of electors for one representa- 
tive. Correlatively the small government with sim- 
ple problems and few functions has become a large 
government with complex problems and innumera- 
ble functions. Both developments combine to place 
an ever-growing strain on the relational aspect of 
representation, that is, on the link between those 
represented and their alleged representatives, As 
Bruno Leoni put it, “. . . the more numerous the 
people . . . one tries to ‘represent; . . , and the more 
numerous the matters in which one tries to repre- 
sent them, the less the word ‘representation’ has 
a meaning referable to the actual will of actual 
people other than that of the persons named as 
their ‘representatives’ ” (1961, p. 18). 

While political representation has always been 
a many-to-one relationship, the many have become 
So numerous that one may well wonder if, in a 
50,000-to-1 ratio, it still makes sense to say that 
each person is represented. The reply is related to 
the scope of representation and of representative 
government. As long as representation is considered 
basically a protective device that limits (among 
other things) the Scope of government, the reply 
is still, “Yes, it surely makes sense.” 

But the wider the coverage and the larger the 
area of intervention that calls the representative 
to decide upon matters that fall beyond the under- 
standing of the represented, the more one may be 
alarmed by the potential of arbitrariness that is 
involved and wonder whether the scope of repre- 
sentation can be stretched without end. At any 
tate, one can hardly escape the feeling that the 
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initial link in the chain, the represented, has be- 
come an infinitesimal quantity. 

“Who” is represented? The problem may be 
stated as follows: The larger the size of the elec- 
torate, the smaller the scale of representation; 
and the smaller the scale of representation, the 
more we lose sight of who is being represented. At 
least, this seems an inescapable conclusion if the 
who of representation refers to the “individual.” 

While this conclusion is not always acknowl- 
edged in this form, it helps to explain the dissatis- 
faction with the individualistic or atomistic basis 
of the theory and practice of representation. The 
Opposition to “individualistic representation” need 
not be explained as merely a nostalgic revival of 
medieval corporate representation. However, the 
fact is that whenever the anti-individualistic mood 
has prevailed (as in Italy and Germany during the 
1930s), it has been used to justify an autocracy 
rather than to suggest new means or techniques of 
nonindividualistic representation. 

Without abandoning the starting point of the 
“individual voter,” we may scrutinize his voting be- 
havior with reference to the representational mes- 
Sage, or intention, that he transmits. It has been 
Suggested that the act of voting expresses (1) what 
the elector has to say (or thinks), or (2) what the 
elector is (existentially), or (3) what the elector 
wills. According to the first view, representation 
represents opinion; according to the second, it rep- 
resents class or vocational appurtenance; accord- 
ing to the third, an individual may be represented 
even though he is inarticulate or silent. 

The first is the traditional view, and is appat- 
ently destined to succumb under the joint blows of 
electoral numbers and big government. Whether 
we like it or not, we are thus likely to fall back on 
the other two interpretations, Both make the indi- 
vidual voter less of an individual. For if we vote by 
identifying ourselves with a social class, the fact 
that we vote per capita does not mean that we vote 
qua individuals. And the “will theory” of represen- 
tation not only can be conceived collectivistically 
but can, moreover, be put to use for any purpose 
whatever, since a will that is silent or not articu- 
lated can be said to wish anything that its inter- 
preter thinks it should. 

These two approaches provide a way out pre- 
cisely because they no longer attempt to answer 
the query concerning who is being represented. 
They actually provide an answer concerning what 
is being represented—which is not quite the same 
thing. 

“What” is represented? Since all representa- 
tional systems adopt a territorial criterion of elec- 
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toral apportionment, what is actually being repre- 
sented are the localities, the geographic areas. But 
acknowledgment of this only leads to a reformula- 
tion of the question, What comes to be represented 
through a territorial channeling? The reply is large- 
ly a matter of speculation (or of needed research), 
except for one definite conclusion: territorial rep- 
resentation does not satisfy and even impedes oc- 
cupational or functional representation. 

The question of what is being represented can 
also be approached by discussing whether repre- 
sentation is focused more on ideal preferences or 
on material interests, more on values or on wants. 
And while territorial representation considers the 
citizen (not the homo economicus), thereby imply- 
ing, among other things, that the voter should be 
encouraged to respond in terms of ideals rather 
than wants, the contention is that the adoption of 
vocational representation would definitely elicit a 
response in terms of material interests. In any case 
it should be pointed out that whether or not we be- 
lieve in “individualism,” and whether or not terri- 
torial representation works as it is supposed to 
work, we are made to vote qua individual citizens 
according to a territorial criterion of apportionment 
because it is the safest way of getting the electoral 
business done. If territorial apportionment is 
already exposed to tricky manipulations (“gerry- 
mandering”), vocational or any other kind of func- 
tional apportionment would allow no end of ma- 
nipulative trickery. [See ApPORTIONMENT.] 

In free societies, the idea of replacing a political 
parliament with an occupational parliament (or 
parliament of experts) has only led to attempts to 
combine the two. Side by side with the political 
parliament, some kind of technical or vocational 
parliament was established expressing the views of 
special interests, for example, the Reichswirt- 
schaftsrat of the Weimar Republic and the eco- 
nomic advisory councils established in the 1950s 
in Italy and France (but not in West Germany). 
The attempt has definitely failed in Italy while it 
has been relatively successful in France and in 
some smaller countries. Ultimately, however, great 
difficulties arise out of the relative positions of the 
technical and the political parliaments. There are 
three possibilities: either (1) the technical parlia- 
ment has the final say, or (2) the two parliaments 
are made equal, or (3) the technical parliament 
is a subordinate consultative body. The first case 
would in effect eliminate the political parliament; 
the second would lead to systematic conflict and 
paralysis; whereas in the third instance the con- 
Sultative body would be listened to only when the 
Political parliament was in the mood to do so. 
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What is being represented, then, in or by a po- 
litical parliament? Local and community interests, 
class appurtenance, special and sectional interests, 
ideals, individual wants? Depending on the scale 
of representation, different combinations of all of 
these are represented. All sorts of voices that are 
strong enough to make themselves heard somehow 
find their way to a representative body. 

The “how” of representation. Whatever the 
“who” or the “what” of representation, there re- 
mains the problem of the “how.” And, clearly, the 
how of representation feeds back on the what and 
even on the who. 

Broadly speaking, the how refers to the way in 
which a representational system is established and 
made to operate. Precisely who and what benefits 
from a given representational system may remain 
obscure, but one thing is clear: if the how is 
known, a system of elective representation (as de- 
fined above) allows more freedom and provides 
more responsiveness than any other known system. 

More specifically, the how of representation can 
be taken to mean the style of representation, as 
Wahlke and his associates (1962) call it. In this 
sense the how of representation is related to the 
role orientations of the representative, for example, 
whether he acts more as a delegate or more as a 
trustee or whether he is more a party man, a con- 
stituency servant, or a mentor (Eulau 1962). 

From another point of view, the how of repre- 
sentation is related to the electoral system and to 
the party system. The relationship between elec- 
toral systems and representational systems has 
already been mentioned and is a relatively old 
problem (for example, Duverger 1951). A more 
recent problem is how the representational process 
is affected by party interposition. For the more 
mass democracy there is and the more mass par- 
ties there are in a political system, the more the 
how of representation hinges on the party system 
as a vehicle of the representational process. 

Party representation. The scale of representa- 
tion being as it is, parties are a means for reducing 
unmanageable numbers to a manageable size. 
Citizens in modern democracies are represented 
through and by parties. This seems inevitable. The 
troubling thing is, however, that a point may be 
reached, or even has been reached, at which, as 
Beer (1965, p. 88) concisely put it, “the function 
of representing the national interest, once attrib- 
uted to the Sovereign and later to Parliament, is 
now performed by party. Party—to echo Herman 
Finer’s phrase—is indeed “king.” 

Now, to speak of the party as 2 “filter” for polit- 
ical representation is one thing; to speak of the 
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party as “king” is quite another thing. The theo- 
retical and constitutional problems that have re- 
sulted from this development are thorny; this is 
one of the reasons why even the more recent con- 
stitutions avoid giving formal recognition to party 
representation (the exceptions are the constitution 
of Brazil, the Bonn constitution, and the French 
constitution of 1958). 

A realistic view of the present-day representa- 
tional process confronts us, then, with a two-step 
process or even with a process that is cut in two: 
a relationship between the electors and their party, 
and a relationship between the party and its repre- 
sentatives. And the contention is that party nomi- 
nation, that is, party co-optation, tends to be the 
real election; for while the electors choose the 
party, the elected are actually chosen by the party. 

Of course parties, party systems, and countries 
are very different, and therefore generalizations 
can be very misleading. Yet it can be argued that 
whenever we are confronted with rigidly and pow- 
erfully organized mass parties—as is usually the 
case in Europe—the representative is likely to be 
far more a spokesman for his party than for any- 
one else (including his electors), and party bonds 
are perhaps far stronger than any other bonds 
(including the ties of social class), Thus, accord- 
ing to Duverger (1956), the modern representa- 
tive is entrusted with a “double mandate,” from 
his electors and from the party; and in practice the 
party mandate takes precedence over the electoral 
mandate, 

Representation has lost all immediacy and can 
no longer be viewed as a direct relationship be- 
tween the electors and the elected. The process 
hinges on three elements—those represented, the 
party, and the representatives, And the intermedi- 
ary link appears to be so decisive that a point could 
be reached at which parliamentary representation 
would “resemble” party personnel, in the strict 
meaning of party career men, much more than the 
society it was asked to resemble. If so, the party 
would indeed be king and one could conclude that 
the who being represented is actually the party. In 
Spite of the lack of adequate research, the available 
evidence suggests that this point has not yet been 
reached, although the parliamentary duplication of 
professional party politicians is Progressing. [See 
PARTIES, POLITICAL.) 


bypasses the grasp of the common man: further- 
more, parties have largely replaced the electorate 
in deciding what should be represented and how. 
All these developments seem to indicate that what 
is really at stake is “responsibility” and that the 
real problem is how to improve the performance 
of big government in terms of independent re- 
sponsibility without too great a loss of accounta- 
bility. Yet much of the recent literature stil] empha- 
sizes the sociological approach to representation, 
and proportional representation still enjoys the 
reputation of being the one truly representative 
electoral system. Since both concerns imply “simi- 
larity,” or representativeness, they could be de- 
scribed as somewhat anachronistic. 


Research issues 


To the extent that representational systems are 
normative constructions, they are largely beyond 
empirical disproof. Representational systems also 
presuppose, however, factual assumptions that can, 
and should, be tested empirically. In this connec- 
tion there are three main areas of inquiry that are 
relevant to the theory of representation: (1) pub- 
lic opinion, that is, what people really want and 
expect; (2) decision makers, that is, who is actu- 
ally chosen (how) to serve as a representative; and 
(3) representational behavior [see REPRESENTA- 
TION, article on REPRESENTATIONAL BEHAVIOR]. 

Despite field surveys and opinion polls, we do 
not know as much as we should concerning what 
people really demand from a representational sys- 
tem. According to one author, “the English people 
still like being governed,” and the evidence sug- 
gests that the order of priorities is, for the British, 
the following: (1) consistency, prudence, and lead- 
ership; (2) accountability to Parliament and the 
electorate; (3) responsiveness to public opinion 
and demands (Birch 1964, p. 245). Possibly this 
could also be the order of priorities in West Ger- 
many, while perhaps in the United States respon- 
Siveness ranks second. On the other hand, one 
might guess that in countries like France (during 
the Third Republic and Fourth Republic) and 
Italy, the order of priorities would be (1) respon- 
siveness, (2) accountability, and (3) leadership 
(that is, independent responsibility). So far, the 
results of only one nation-wide study are available 
and they concern constituency influence in the 
U.S. Congress (Miller & Stokes 1963). 

As to the second focus of inquiry, decision 
makers in the legislative arena, there is growing 
documentation concerning who is who in parlia- 
ments (Meynaud 1967). While the data are very 
uneven and difficult to compare, we are now in a 
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position to test at least some aspects of the “re- 
semblance” theory of representation on a country- 
by-country basis: England (Guttsman 1961; Ber- 
rington & Finer 1967), France (Dogan 1961; 
Hamon 1967), United States (Matthews 1954a; 
1954b; 1967; Miller & Stokes 1965), Italy (Sartori 
1957; 1967), Israel (Akzin 1967). 

The sociological approach to representation that 
is implied by the foregoing documentation is sel- 
dom focused, however, on the problem of party 
representation: for example, the parliamentary 
duplication or projection of party career personnel 
has as yet received very little attention. In general, 
the role of the party as an intervening variable has 
remained a neglected area of research. The findings 
on whether (and if so to what extent) it is the 
party that administers the sanction of removal, or 
on whether the party is the real recruiter, are poor, 
peripheral, and widely conflicting (for example, 
Seligman 1958, p. 361; Sorauf 1963, p. 120). 
Likewise, the claim that parties receive an “elec- 
toral mandate” remains a matter of speculation, 
even though it could be warranted or disclaimed 
by ascertaining whether this is really the expecta- 
tion of the voter. 

The resemblance aspect of representation has 
been explored far more than the aspects of account- 
ability and responsibility. Possibly research in that 
area is easier. This is all the more reason for stress- 
ing that a reorientation of the focus of research on 
accountability is badly needed. For instance, whose 
sanction of removal is feared most—the sanction 
coming from the electorate, from the party ma- 
chine, or from other supporting groups? This is a 
rather crucial question—and a question that re- 
mains unanswered. 

GIOVANNI SARTORI 


[See also ELECTIONS; LEGISLATION; PARTIES, POLITI 
CAL; POLITICAL EXECUTIVE. Other relevant material 
may be found in GOVERNMENT; POLITICAL PARTICI- 
PATION.] 
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Til 
REPRESENTATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


Representational behavior refers to that aspect 
of legislative conduct that is studied for the nature, 
extent, and basis of its correspondence with con- 
stituency opinions. Representatives are assumed to 
differ in the extent to which they reflect their 
constituents’ opinions in their legislative activities, 
most notably in their decision making. The modern 
student of representational behavior is interested 
in (1) determining the extent of agreement be- 
tween constituency opinion and legislative behavior 
on various issues, (2) accounting for differences 
observed in the relationships between represent- 
atives and their constituencies, and (3) specifying 
the effect of different representative—constituency 
relationships upon public policy formation. 

The study of the representational behavior of 
individual legislators is particularly important in 
political systems where party voting is not essential 
for governmental stability. In a parliamentary sys- 
tem featuring well-disciplined parties and slim 
majorities, most notably the modern British Parlia- 
ment, individual representatives are subject to re- 
straints on their voting behavior that are unknown 
in other legislative bodies, such as the United 
States Congress, where members are relatively free 
to vote their opinions or to respond to political forces 
other than the party leadership. Although eight- 
eenth-century Britain can be credited with the birth 
of interest in representative—constituency relation- 
ships, the United States has produced the most 
extensive research on the topic. In Britain, within 
the last century, the motivations for research on 
representational behavior apparently decreased as 
party voting increased in parliament. 

Development of interest. The study of represen- 
tational behavior and representative—constituency 
relationships assumed importance with the devel- 
Opment of representative democratic government. 
Democratic theory held that the general public 
ought to have some participation in governmental 
policy making so that the government would do 
what the people wanted it to do (or at least did 
not do what they did not want), All modern democ- 
racies eventually developed some form of repre- 
sentative government, which institutionalized pop- 
ular participation in governmental policy making 
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through popular election of representatives em- 
powered to formulate governmental policy. The 
establishment of a popularly elected legislative 
body did not, however, insure that governmental 
policy would follow public opinion. Once elected, 
the representatives might or might not satisfy pop- 
ular desires in formulating public policy. 

Viewed strictly from the standpoint of demo- 
cratic theory, it was undesirable for representatives 
to act contrary to public opinion. But at the same 
time, it was obvious that complete reliance upon 
public opinion in governmental policy making was 
also likely to have undesirable consequences. The 
voters’ ignorance or misunderstanding of the facts 
involved in the issues, their inclinations toward 
selfishness in promoting their own interests, and 
their tendencies toward hasty and ill-considered 
actions were cited as factors that would lead to 
unwise or unjust governmental policies if the rep- 
resentatives were merely to act in accordance with 
their constituents’ wishes. 

On one hand, then, both abstract requirements 
of democratic theory and practical consequences 
of making representatives directly accountable to 
the people urged a close correspondence between 
constituency opinion and legislative behavior. On 
the other hand, both abstract notions of desirable 
government and practical necessities of rational 
decision making argued against a close correspond- 
ence between them, The conflict between these 
considerations was of concern to scholars who 
sought to evaluate the operation of representative 
government, This conflict provided the initial inter- 
est in the study of representational behavior. 

Those who were interested primarily in eval- 
uating the operation of representative government 
sought to determine the proper relationship between 
the representative and his constituency. Later stu- 
dents who were less interested in the evaluative 
aspects of political science were also less con- 
cerned with determining the “proper” relationship 
between the representative and his constituency. 
They sought instead to clarify types of relation- 
ships, discover the factors associated with different 
relationships, and predict the probable conse- 
quences of different relationships for public policy. 

Early approaches. Edmund Burke's defense of 
his voting record in his classic “Speech to the Elec- 
tors of Bristol” in 1774 set forth a conception of 
the proper role of the representative as one who 
Ought to respect his constituents’ opinions, who 
Ought to prefer their interests above his own, but 
who ought not to sacrifice his unbiased opinions 
in deciding for the good of the whole nation 
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(quoted in de Grazia 1951, p. 38) [see BURKE]. 
Burke’s often quoted statement most certainly in- 
fluenced the subsequent study of representative— 
constituency relationships. Inquiry into the topic 
commonly raised the general question to which 
Burke addressed himself: What ought to be the 
relationship of the representative to his constit- 
uency? This question elicited normative prescrip- 
tions but did not invite empirical inquiry, and the 
literature that developed was characterized by 
opinions and arguments concerning the proper role 
of the representative. In general, extreme dem- 
ocrats (e.g., the Levellers of seventeenth-century 
England and the “direct democrats” in the early 
twentieth-century United States) insisted that the 
representative ought to obey the wishes of his con- 
stituents, while those less enamored with the un- 
qualified application of democratic principles ar- 
gued that better legislation would result if the 
representative relied mainly on his own judgment 
when deciding upon legislation. 

Interwoven with the question of whether the 
representative ought to obey the wishes of his con- 
stituents or vote according to his own judgment 
was another question; Ought the representative to 
be guided in his decisions by the welfare of his 
constituency or the welfare of the state as a whole? 
The logical independence of these questions was 
not always recognized in the polemics concerning 
the proper role of the representative. The distinc- 
tion between the two questions has recently been 
acknowledged and labeled as a difference be- 
tween the “style” and the “focus” of representation 
(Wahlke et al. 1962, p. 269). 

The style of representation refers to the partic- 
ular criterion of judgment the representative ought 
to use in deciding on legislative issues. The basic 
argument over the proper style of representation 
was whether the representative ought to behave 
as a “trustee” and arrive at decisions either on the 
basis of his own sense of right and wrong or on 
his personal evaluation of the facts or whether he 
ought to behave as a “delegate” and disregard his 
personal opinions while executing those of his 
constituents. (It should be noted that the trustee— 
delegate terminology is not standard in the litera- 
ture. Some writers have reversed the application 
of the terms or substituted other labels, such as 
“agent” or “ambassador,” for those given here.) 

The focus of representation refers to the par- 
ticular group of persons whose welfare the rep- 
resentative ought to consider in deciding on legis- 
lative issues. The basic argument over the focus 
of representation was whether the representative 
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ought to be “district-oriented” and consider primar- 
ily the welfare of his constituents or whether he 
ought to be “nation-oriented” and consider the wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole. 

Argument over the normative question of how 
the representative ought to act characterized the 
literature on representative—constituency relation- 
ships from the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the middle of the twentieth century. Like 
many other “ought” questions in political science, 
the question of the proper role of the representative 
defied definitive answers. The answer to this ques- 
tion involved more than reasoned appeals to value 
positions concerning what constituted good govern- 
ment. Vital information was lacking on empirical 
aspects of representative—constituency relation- 
ships, such as the nature and extent of the con- 
stituents’ knowledge of legislative issues, the ways 
by which the constituents’ opinions on issues were 
communicated to the representative, the corre- 
spondence between his perceptions of constituents’ 
opinions and their actual opinions, the politics of 
his district, and so forth. It became obvious that 
detailed knowledge of these and other factors was 
not only important in its own right but was also 
essential for those who remained interested in the 
classic normative question. 

Recent developments. Modern research in rep- 
resentational behavior has been characterized by its 
concern for empirical questions, but research to 
date has been handicapped by the unavailability of 
certain behavioral and psychological data required 
for an adequate understanding of the subject. In 
order to determine the faithfulness with which rep- 
resentatives represent their constituents’ wishes, 
for example, data are needed both on the behavior 
of incumbents and on the opinions of their con- 
stituents. In general, relevant data on the repre- 
Sentatives’ behavior has been more accessible than 
matching data on their constituents’ opinions. 

Research on representational behavior has been 
aided by the ready availability of public informa- 
tion about important aspects of the incumbents’ 
behavior, such as votes cast on the floor and spon- 
Sorship of bills. Information on other legislative 
activities, such as speaking on proposed bills, may 
also be found in published sources or observed di- 
rectly, Behavior in committee meetings, party con- 
ferences, or outside the legislature proper is less 
easily learned but may be determined through inter- 
views with representatives or other participants in 
the Political process, Despite the wide variety of 
legislative activities that could have relevance for 
the disposition of public issues on which constitu- 
ents have opinions, studies have generally relied 


solely on the representative's floor votes for the 
data on his side of the relationship. Although some 
doubts have been raised concerning the wisdom of 
relying on the recorded floor vote as the sole indi- 
cator of the representative's behavior, there seems 
to be little question that floor votes do constitute 
important data. In legislative bodies that feature 
strong party voting, however, some aspects of a 
representative's activities other than his floor votes 
would probably be more suitable for research, 

The overriding research problem has not been 
obtaining data on representatives’ behavior but on 
constituents’ opinions. The sample survey is the 
most suitable research technique yet developed for 
obtaining reliable information about the distribu- 
tion of personal opinions among populations. An 
appropriately drawn sample of about 2,000 respond- 
ents furnishes an adequate basis for making con- 
fident statements about the distribution of voters’ 
opinions in the United States. But the science of 
probability sampling is such that a sample of prac- 
tically the same size is needed to make state- 
ments at a similar level of confidence about a popu- 
lation of only 400,000—about the size of the aver- 
age congressman’s constituency in the United 
States. Because careful sample surveys are ex- 
pensive to conduct and complex to administer, sur- 
vey techniques until very recently have not been 
used at all for systematic research in representa- 
tional behavior. 

A pioneering effort was undertaken in 1958 by 
the University of Michigan’s Survey Research Cen- 
ter, which designed its national sample of the 
United States electorate in a manner that permitted 
limited analysis of constituency opinions in about 
one hundred congressional districts (Stokes & 
Miller 1962). That effort opened the door for a 
genuine breakthrough in the study of representa- 
tional behavior, enabling the first direct compari- 
sons to be made between representatives’ behavior 
and their constituents’ opinions (Miller & Stokes 
1963). Much additional work remains to be done 
with this approach, however, before firm general- 
izations can be made concerning the interesting 
empirical questions of representative—constituency 
relationships. It is unlikely that these generaliza- 
tions will soon be formulated, for cost and complex- 
ity factors involved in sampling a number of con- 
stituencies still obstruct the development and 
application of this methodological approach. 

Without the use of sample survey methods, stu- 
dents of representational behavior have conducted 
their research by classifying constituencies accord- 
ing to social characteristics on which census-type 
data were available (such as occupation, per cent 
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urban, per cent native-born, and so on) and then 
correlating these characteristics with the voting 
positions of their representatives. In some cases, 
researchers have attributed opinions to the inhabi- 
tants of certain districts on the basis of their social 
composition: constituents in working-class districts 
were said to favor unemployment guarantees, those 
in farming districts were said to favor agricultural 
subsidies, and so forth. In other cases, this some- 
what risky imputation of opinions has been avoided, 
and researchers have simply examined similarities 
and differences in the voting patterns of repre- 
sentatives from various types of districts. A com- 
mon refinement of such research involved intro- 
ducing the variable of party competition in the 
district and analyzing legislators’ votes according 
to the “safe” or “doubtful” nature of their constit- 
uencies as determined by past election returns. 

Studies of roll call voting in the United States 
Congress and in American state legislatures have 
disclosed tendencies for representatives from dif- 
ferent types of districts to vote on certain measures 
in accordance with presumed or imputed interests 
of their constituencies. The strength of these tend- 
encies appears to increase with an increase in 
homogeneity of the social composition of the dis- 
trict. Those representing districts composed almost 
entirely of working-class people, for example, tend 
to give more support to legislation establishing un- 
employment guarantees than those representing 
districts dominated by working-class people but 
with substantial white-collar elements. Neverthe- 
less, constituency characteristics have been shown 
to account for only a part of voting behavior in 
American legislatures. The representatives’ party 
affiliations generally stand out as the most perva- 
sive influence on voting alignments, despite the 
undisciplined nature of American parties. The im- 
portance of party affiliation is so clearly recog- 
nized that researchers often attempt to measure 
constituency influences on voting by examining the 
instances when representatives abandon the party 
Position. When the party's position on an issue 
coincides with the position assumed to be favored 
by the constituency, the representative's vote is un- 
likely to be contradictory. When the party's position 
and the assumed constituency position are in con- 
flict, his vote is less predictable. There is some evi- 
dence to indicate that a representative will tend to 
favor the presumed interest of the constituency in 
case of such conflict if he comes from a “doubtful” 
rather than a “safe” district. 

Students of representational behavior who have 
made use of census-type data on constituency char- 
acteristics in lieu of sample survey data on constit- 
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uents’ opinions have produced these and other sug- 
gestive findings. But they have not been able to 
answer some of the most important empirical ques- 
tions because they have lacked reliable knowledge 
about the nature and distribution of constituency 
opinions. 

In the absence of survey information about con- 
stituents’ preferences, the exact impact of constitu- 
ency opinions on representational behavior cannot 
be measured. Not only is the researcher unable to 
establish the extent to which the legislator’s be- 
havior conforms to constituency opinions, but he 
is also unable to determine how closely the repre- 
sentative’s personal attitudes and perceptions match 
these opinions. 

Research needs. The two basic types of data re- 
quired for research in representational behavior 
are, for reasons mentioned above, data on constitu- 
ency opinions and data on representatives’ behavior. 
At least four other categories of information, which 
remain to be discussed, are especially important for 
the study of representational behavior. Data are 
needed on representatives’ personal attitudes toward 
policy issues, the motivational bases of their be- 
havior, their perceptions of their constituencies, 
and representative—constituency communications. 
Each of the last four categories will be discussed 
in turn. 

Representatives’ personal attitudes. In general, 
students of legislative behavior have shown that a 
representative's voting record reflects, to some ex- 
tent, his personal attitudes as determined by inde- 
pendent attitude tests. Representatives whose vot- 
ing behavior suggests that they are especially 
attuned to the opinions of their constituents may 
in fact exert little or no effort to ascertain district 
opinions and may merely vote according to their 
own personal attitudes. Their votes, however, may 
conform closely to their constituencies’ positions 
simply because they hold the same basic attitudes 
and values as their constituents. The mechanics of 
representation operating in this situation are quite 
different from those involved when a close corre- 
spondence between constituency opinions and vot- 
ing behavior exists regardless of the representative's 
personal attitudes toward the issues, Shifts in con- 
stituency opinions over time are more likely to be 
reflected in the representative’s behavior when he 
is consciously responsive to those opinions. In 
order to assess the operation of constituency con- 
trol over a representative's behavior, it is necessary 
to know something of his personal attitudes toward 
the issues on which he votes. 

Motivational bases. In order to understand why 
a representative acts in a given way, it is necessary 
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to give explicit attention to the motivational forces 
guiding his behavior. Scattered attention has been 
given to motivational factors in case studies of 
legislative decisions, but this obviously important 
variable has been largely ignored in more compre- 
hensive studies of legislative behavior. Undertak- 
ing motivational explanations of human behavior 
may appear to be hopelessly complex. But com- 
plexity can be avoided and the understanding of 
representational behavior can be helped consider- 
ably if some simple motivational concepts are in- 
troduced into the analysis. Three different motiva- 
tional bases seem to be particularly relevant to the 
study of representational behavior. The representa- 
tive's behavior might be guided by a desire to (1) 
express his own personal attitudes toward the legis- 
lation before the chamber, (2) fulfill his personal 
conception of what the proper representative ought 
to do (e.g., act as a delegate or a trustee), or (3) 
be re-elected to office at the next election. Probably 
no representative's behavior is completely guided 
by any one of these three motivational bases, and 
more than one base may underlie any given act. 
There undoubtedly are other important motiva- 
tional bases. The point is, however, that the study 
of representational behavior will remain incomplete 
unless explicit attention is given to the collection 
and analysis of data relevant to the motivational 
bases of political conduct. 

Representatives’ perceptions of the constituency. 
A person's reactions to a situation depend on how 
he perceives it, and his Perceptions do not neces- 
sarily accord with reality. It is important to de- 
termine the accuracy of the representative's per- 
ceptions of his constituents’ opinions on various 
policy matters. The Tepresentative who consciously 
tries to vote in accordance with his constituents’ 
Opinions, but who frequently misreads them, may 
Seem to be ignoring his district when in fact his 
behavior is due to a failure in communication in- 
stead of a lack of concern for constituency 
opinions. 

It is also important to gather information on the 
Tepresentative’s perceptions of the important polit- 
ical forces in his district, which can affect his 
chances for renomination or re-election. These 
forces may exert themselves at either Stage, de- 
pending on the structure of politics in the district, 
They may, for example, be important at the nomi- 
nation stage, where the official party endorsement 
is acquired. In some cases, the representative him- 
self may control his own renomination through his 
domination of the district party organization. (This 
Situation is not uncommon in the United States but 
perhaps occurs less frequently in countries with 


stronger national parties.) In other cases, effective 
control at the nomination stage may lie with a 
small group of party leaders, whom the incumbent 
must court in order to be renominated. Finally, 
where the nomination is won through elections at 
a party primary or in conventions, there is the pos- 
sibility that a large number of party workers or 
rank-and-file voters may be the force to be courted. 
The importance of the general election stage as 
an obstacle to re-election depends on the tenden- 
cies toward party voting in the district. In districts 
that are safe for one party, failure to be renomi- 
nated constitutes the only real threat to re-election. 
In competitive districts, the key to victory may in- 
volve cultivating support among various groups of 
voters, A candidate is not likely to be unaware of 
these obvious political facts, but because of his 
closeness to the situation or because of his anxiety 
over re-election, he may perceive them somewhat 
differently than an outside observer 
Data on the representative's perceptions of the 
district's politics are important for understanding 
his reactions to constituency-based demands, espe- 
cially if he is strongly motivated by a desire for 
re-election. Data on the legislator's perceptions of 
his constituents’ opinions have broad utility for the 
study of representational behavior but are especially 
important if the representative is strongly motivated 
to do what his constituents want, for then his be- 
havior depends on how he perceives those wants. 
Représentative—constituency communications. 
The representative's perceptions of his constituency 
are affected by the content of the messages he re- 
ceives and by the manner of their transmission. 
A useful distinction can be made between repre- 
sentative-initiated and constituency-initiated com- 
munications. The representative may himself try 
to determine the opinions of his constituents by 
examining the local newspapers, conducting his 
own public opinion polls, or circulating among the 
voters in his district. The amount of effort he ex- 
pends in initiating communications with his con- 
stituents, the types of communication activities em- 
ployed, and the specific constituents or constituency 
groups contacted can be expected to depend on the 
motivational basis of the representative’s behavior 
and on his various constituency perceptions. 
Constituents may also initiate communications 
to their representatives by such means as writing 
letters, sending telegrams, and making personal 
visits. Studies have shown that the opinions con- 
veyed through various forms of constituency- 
initiated communications are unlikely to be accu- 
rate reflections of the distribution of constituency 
Opinions due to the operation of distorting influ- 


ences. For example, representatives are more likely 
to hear from those who agree with them than from 
those who disagree, and letters are more likely to 
be written in opposition to proposals than in sup- 
port of them. Those who do initiate communica- 
tions also tend to rank higher in education, income, 
political involvement, and occupational status than 
those who do not. 

Sources of distortion are also present in repre- 
sentative-initiated communications. Legislators tend 
to communicate more with those who agree with 
their views, who are more highly involved in poli- 
tics, and who share the same party identification. 
Although faithful disclosure of constituency opin- 
ions can be produced by professional polling or sur- 
vey research organizations, few representatives can 
afford such expensive means of acquiring this in- 
formation. Lacking essential technical and organ- 
izational resources of professional research firms, 
those who engage in opinion polling seldom de- 
velop accurate knowledge of constituency opinions 
because of sampling difficulties or biased wording 
of questions. The fact is that some representatives 
are relatively unconcerned about the accuracy of 
their polling procedures, for they frequently con- 
duct polls for purposes of public relations with 
little intention of studying the findings for decision- 
making purposes. 

Whether representatives poll their constituents 
for public relations or for decision-making purposes 
probably depends, once again, on their perceptions 
of the constituency and on their motivational basis 
of behavior. A delegate-styled representative, who 
is motivated primarily by a desire to perform his 
representational role by voting the way his con- 
stituents want, would probably strive for greater 
accuracy in polling and give more consideration to 
poll findings than would, for example, a trustee or 
a representative from a safe district whose chances 
for renomination are controlled by a group of party 
leaders. But regardless of the motivational bases 
of the representative's behavior, detailed informa- 
tion concerning the persons, groups, messages, and 
media involved in communications constitutes an- 
other important category of data for the study of 
representational behavior. 

KENNETH JANDA 


[See also INTEREST GROUPS; LEGISLATION; LOBBYING. 
Other relevant material may be found in DECISION 
MAKING; POLITICAL BEHAVIOR; POLITICAL RECRUIT- 
MENT AND CAREERS.] 
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In the practice of resale price maintenance the 
manufacturer determines and enforces the price 
at which distributors resell his product. Hence, 
resale price maintenance is also known as vertical 
price fiking, as price protection, or as the practice 
of imposed prices. The term “fair trade” is an 
American euphemism. A manufacturer may set 
resale prices for either or both the wholesale and 
retail stages of distribution, and the prices may be 
fiked prices or minimum prices. 

The practice is confined largely to branded goods 
but is also found in unbranded products such as 
various building materials (for example, in the 
United Kingdom). Among branded goods, resale 
price maintenance is or has been associated with 
drugs, proprietary medicines and toilet prepara- 
tions, books and magazines, phonograph records, 
domestic electrical appliances, furniture, motor 
vehicles, tobacco products, liquor, confectionery, 
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and office equipment. (The difficulty of control- 
ling trade-in allowances has made price mainte- 
nance less effective in consumer durables.) The 
extent of the practice and the products involved 
differ greatly from country to country, being much 
affected by legal provisions. In the United King- 
dom, where resale price maintenance has been 
extensive, it affected, at its peak, one-fifth or more 
of total consumer expenditure; in the United States 
the present proportion probably is well below 
5 per cent. 

Effects on distributive trades. Resale price main- 
tenance, when it covers the bulk of a particular 
branch of trade, has the following effects on re- 
tailing (or, mutatis mutandis, on wholesaling): It 
eliminates or attenuates retail price competition, 
and it tends to make gross margins (the difference 
between selling prices and buying prices) and 
retail prices higher than they would be otherwise. 
Studies of the history of resale price maintenance 
and of its removal support this conclusion, as do 
Statistical studies of prices in comparable states 
of the United States with and without price main- 
tenance. 

The removal of price competition directs retail 
competition into nonprice channels: the struggle 
for customers takes the form of the competitive 
extension of retail services, reflected in more ex- 
penditure on inventories, sales staff, provision of 
credit, amenities, and location. Nonprice competi- 
tion tends toward a greater geographical dispersion 
of retail outlets and sustains a larger labor force 
in distribution. Competition of this kind ensures 
that the higher gross margins do not mean higher 
net returns on capital in retailing. 

Resale price maintenance also tends to retard 
innovation and change in retailing. Historically, 
new forms of retailing have become established on 
the basis of competitiveness in price, achieved gen- 
erally by a curtailment of retail services. Where 
resale price maintenance is effective and compre- 
hensive, this way of entry is barred. The practice 
tends further to stabilize retailing in that it reduces 
the rate of growth of lower-cost firms by denying 
them the use of competitive price policies. It pro- 
tects the less efficient, higher-cost firms. 

The foregoing analysis helps to explain attitudes 
toward resale price maintenance. Historically, it 
generally owed its origins to the pressure of or- 
ganized bodies of retailers (and wholesalers) anx- 
lous to avoid price competition, especially when 
threatened by new forms of retailing such as de- 
partment stores and chain stores. Currently it 
enjoys its most vocal advocacy from such bodies 
of distributors. It also receives support from labor 


unions of distributive workers. In some Western 
countries these supporters of resale price mainte- 
nance constitute a strong pressure group. On the 
other hand, it is rare for consumer groups to advo- 
cate resale price maintenance, although many of 
the claims made for the practice purport to show 
that it is in the consumer's interests. 

Effects on demand. It may seem as if manu- 
facturers of branded goods should oppose retail 
price maintenance, since its general effect in rais- 
ing retail prices is against their interests. Neverthe- 
less, many manufacturers seem to support the 
practice and use it where it is permitted and can 
be enforced. It must be that in some situations the 
adverse effect on sales of the higher retail price is 
(or is thought to be) more than offset by favorable 
consequences stemming (or thought to be stem- 
ming) from the practice. Several types of situations 
may be identified. 

The most common situation—and_ historically 
the most important—is one in which the retailers 
favoring the control of retail price competition are 
able to influence materially the sales of particular 
brands (i.e., where together they can shift signifi- 
cantly the demand schedule of particular brands). 
In these conditions resale price maintenance secures 
the support of such retailers; the concomitant in- 
crease in their gross margins can be viewed as a 
toll the manufacturer has to pay for access to the 
established and effective network of retail outlets. 
But if the manufacturers of competing brands of 
a product all use price maintenance, the sales- 
promoting effects of the practice are neutralized; 
if each pays the toll, none has the advantage. 
Except in the special circumstances discussed be- 
low, the demand schedule for the product is un- 
affected; and therefore the higher retail prices are 
unfavorable to the manufacturers collectively. 

The power of retailers favoring price mainte- 
nance depends on their relative strength (in terms 
of market share), their organization, their ability 
to influence consumer demand (through influenc- 
ing the availability of the goods, their display, and 
point-of-sale advice or suggestions), and the ab- 
sence of concerted action on the part of manufac- 
turers to resist the retailers’ pressure. In several 
countries the necessary combination of conditions 
was lacking in the grocery and clothing trades but 
present in the drug and liquor trades at the time 
when the price maintenance movement began. 
Again, resale price maintenance is relatively unim- 
portant where innovating and price-competitive 
retailers have little difficulty in launching new 
brands or unbranded varieties of the goods they 
handle. Groceries and clothing may in this respect 


be compared with books, automobiles, and ciga- 
rettes. The current long-term tendency toward im- 
personal methods of retail selling is likely to 
undermine resale price maintenance. 

The influence of organized retailers is not the 
only reason why some manufacturers may find it 
profitable to have resale price maintenance. There 
are other ways, not dependent on dominant re- 
tailer support for price maintenance, in which the 
practice in certain circumstances may bring about 
favorable shifts of the demand schedule of a par- 
ticular class of products, sufficient to outweigh the 
disadvantage of the increase in retail prices. While 
there is little difficulty in stating the conditions 
for an over-all favorable result for the manufac- 
turers, it is not easy to discover whether these 
conditions are satisfied in any actual situation. 

It is likely that consumer demand for some prod- 
ucts is partly dependent on consumer access to the 
retail outlets that stock them and on information 
from retailers about them. Resale price mainte- 
nance stimulates sales insofar as assured bigger 
retail gross margins make possible and encourage 
more extensive and widespread stocking of the 
products and promote better-informed retail sell- 
ing. It may seem, on the other hand, that in the 
appropriate circumstances—i.e., where the avail- 
ability of the products and the provision of infor- 
mation are important in increasing demand— 
retailers have an incentive, even in the absence of 
resale price maintenance, to make the necessary 
investment in inventory and to incur expenditure 
on a knowledgeable sales force. But the incentive 
is weakened to the extent that consumers buy at 
lower prices from lower-cost shops after taking 
advantage of the facilities of higher-cost shops: 
retailers who provide the demand-creating services 
do not capture the full benefit of sales resulting 
from their outlays, which therefore tend to be 
reduced. (Incentive is also weakened to the extent 
—probably negligible in practice—that potential 
purchasers on impulse are deterred from buying 
by their knowledge that the price of the item in 
question is, or may be, lower elsewhere.) Resale 
price maintenance, by reducing the incentive for 
consumers to shop around for advantages, encour- 
ages the provision by retailers of the relevant 
before-sales services in the competitive search for 
customers. In such situations, the prevalence of 
which is debatable, manufacturers may wish to 
practice price maintenance. Resale price mainte- 
nance is, however, an undiscriminating method 
for encouraging retailers to follow desired inven- 
tory, display, and sales policies. In practice, it pro- 
tects all retailers who are supplied with the prod- 
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ucts, irrespective of their trading policies, and 
stimulates the provision of services generally, not 
only presales services. Distribution through selected 
retailers is a more direct method for accomplishing 
the desired ends, and it can be achieved independ- 
ently of resale price maintenance. 

Effects on manufacturer competition. The con- 
ceivable advantages to be derived by the price- 
maintaining manufacturers in certain circum- 
stances have so far been considered in terms of 
favorable shifts in the consumer demand schedule. 
Other possible advantages may arise where the 
consumer demand schedule is unaffected by the 
practice. Thus it is often implied that price com- 
petition in the retailing of their products would 
provoke more intensive competition among manu- 
facturers and affect their selling prices to the trade 
and that, though their aggregate sales volume would 
be greater, profits would be smaller. This sort of 
effect is feared by many price-maintaining manu- 
facturers, although it is difficult to determine 
whether these fears are justified in particular in- 
stances. 

The transmission of price competition from re- 
tailing to manufacturing could follow one of two 
lines. First, retail price competition might lead to 
the concentration of more buying power in the 
hands of successful large retail enterprisers, who 
could use it to undermine stable trade-price struc- 
tures. Second, price competition among retailers 
might cause variations in interbrand (retail) price 
relationships and hence in the relative sales of the 
various brands. Such changes in market shares 
might cause the disadvantaged manufacturing firms 
to reduce their trade prices in an attempt to regain 
lost business. These adjustments would inject in- 
stability into the structure of trade prices and 
might result in more intensive and persistent price 
competition. The second possibility may be restated 
in this way: resale price maintenance may be 
necessary or useful to underpin a manufacturers’ 
horizontal price agreement or a noncollusive quasi 
agreement in tight oligopoly situations [see OLI- 
GopoLY). The need for resale price maintenance is 
more apparent and more direct in those cases 
where manufacturers agree not to compete in price 
and reach the final consumers both directly and 
through independent distributors. The objectives of 
the agreement might not be fully achieved without 
the participation of the independent distributors, 
which could be secured or enforced by the imposi- 
tion of resale prices. In this context, as in others, 
resale price maintenance is a partial substitute 
for vertical integration by manufacturers into dis- 


tribution. 
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Loss-leader selling. No discussion of the eco- 
nomics of resale price maintenance is complete 
without some consideration of “loss-leader” selling. 
This ill-defined practice refers to selective deep 
price cutting by a retailer of a few well-known 
items, in order to attract customers to his store. 
Loss-leader selling is often and influentially claimed 
to furnish a good reason for the legalization of 
resale price maintenance. It is said that the price 
reductions involved are so limited in scope as to be 
of little benefit to consumers; that the practice is 
misleading in creating a possibly spurious impres- 
sion of generally low prices; that it promotes monop- 
oly in retailing; and that it causes meaningless fluc- 
tuations in the sales of brands selected as leader 
items, which disrupts their economical production. 
Since resale price maintenance removes the brands 
or products from the scope of loss-leader selling, it is 
said to protect both consumers and manufacturers. 
Precise evidence of the extent of undesirable loss- 
leader selling and of its alleged detrimental effects 
is, however, lacking or elusive. Resale price main- 
tenance is in any event a crude method of stopping 
such selling: it precludes all forms of retail price 
competition, not only loss-leader selling, and the 
latter would presumably persist unless all products 
suitable for loss-leader tactics were price-main- 
tained. 

Public policy. Public policy toward resale price 
maintenance takes a variety of forms in different 
countries, as a few examples will show. It has been 
prohibited in Canada since 1951 as a restrictive 
practice against the public interest, The most com- 
mon method of enforcing resale prices, the with- 
holding of supplies from offending distributors, is 
prohibited (save in special circumstances specified 
in an amending statute of 1960). In the United 
States resale price maintenance is authorized in 
some but not all the States, and also in interstate 
commerce between “fair-trade” states. Differences 
in state laws and restrictive judicial interpretation 
of fair-trade laws have contributed to difficulties of 
enforcement and the collapse of the practice in the 
electrical goods and some other trades. In some 
States there is mandatory resale price maintenance 
in the liquor trade. The relatively favorable attitude 
toward resale price maintenance is regarded as 
anomalous by many observers in view of the per se 
illegality of horizontal Price fixing, and the fact 


effects ; of horizontal Price fixing in those retail 
trades in which it is comprehensive. In Sweden the 


tenance reduces costs, benefits consumers, or other- 
wise promotes the public interest, The initial ex- 
emption of books is being terminated, and that of 
herrings has already been withdrawn. 

In the United Kingdom enforcement of resale 
prices by manufacturers individually was facilitated 
by legislation until 1964, although a commonly 
used and powerful method of enforcement, the 
collective withholding of supplies by groups of 
manufacturers, had been prohibited in 1956. Legis- 
lation introduced in 1964 prohibits resale price 
maintenance, except for classes of goods specifi- 
cally exempted by a special court. Exemption is 
granted only where the court is satisfied that the 
practice injures the interests of consumers or users 
less than it promotes them. As is the case in 
Canada, the legislation allows manufacturers indi- 
vidually to withhold supplies from dealers engaging 
in loss-leader selling of their goods. 

Resale price maintenance is unimportant in 
underdeveloped countries, partly because enforce- 
ment is particularly difficult where there are sev- 
eral successive stages of distribution between sup- 
plier and final consumer, and also because the 
practice is inexpedient for manufacturers where 
their goods are resold in widely varying circum- 
stances. 

B. S. YAMEY 


[See also INTERNAL TRADE.) 
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I 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


While, as commonly used, “research” describes 
the quest for new scientific or engineering knowl- 
edge and “development” refers to the creation and 
the reduction to practice of new products or proc- 
esses, “research and development” (R & D) is less 
than the sum of the two, for the phrase ordinarily 
denotes only research and development occurring 
in organizations established to perform them. The 
word order of the phrase may convey the impres- 
sion that scientific or engineering discovery invari- 
ably precedes development, but development often 
leads to new discovery or occurs without it. In- 
dustrial R & D, to which this article is largely con- 
fined, is that portion of all R & D performed by or 
for business. It thus excludes R & D by nonindus- 
trial institutions for themselves or for each other 
but includes R&D by such institutions for in- 
dustry, 

Research and development are not only ancient 
human activities but continue outside as well as 
inside R & D establishments. Although the impor- 
tance of R & D has undoubtedly increased greatly, 
both absolutely and relatively, in recent decades, 
it is noteworthy that of 61 major inventions in the 
twentieth century, about half were made by inde- 
Pendent inventors. As recently as 1953, less than 
half of all inventions patented in the United States 
came from corporate R&D establishments. The 
Scientists, engineers, and supervisors in the oper- 
ating divisions of industry contributed about half 
as many inventions to their employers’ patent port- 
folios as did their R & D counterparts. The greater 
Part of the reduction in production costs over time, 
even in the largest enterprises, typically results 
from hosts of minor, often unrecorded, changes 
ìn technique, introduced at the site by production 


engineers and others, not from the larger innova- 
tions stemming from the enterprises’ own R & D 
establishments. Hence, if based solely on statistics 
of R&D expenditures or employment, estimates 
of the volume of all resources allocated to advanc- 
ing science and technology are too low, whereas, 
because of the greater relative growth of R&D, 
estimates so based of the rate of growth of all 
resources are too high. 

Thus, the distinctive feature of R & D is not in 
the ends sought but in the formal organization of 
the means of attaining them, i.e., in the employ- 
ment of professional scientists and engineers by 
lay bodies, private or public, for the specific pur- 
pose of advancing science and technology. In 
modern times the state—the princes and absolute 
monarchs of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies—first provided the support for such employ- 
ment, initially mainly as patrons of the New Learn- 
ing; later, and increasingly, in the hope that 
discoveries and inventions of military, industrial or 
medical value would result. Not until the 1860s 
did business enterprise begin to consider that sci- 
ence had matured enough to make its systematic 
cultivation profitable at the level of the individual 
firm. For various reasons, chief of which, perhaps, 
was the superiority there of scientific and tech- 
nological education, that development took place 
first in Germany, in the dyestuff industry, under 
the stimulus of the Englishman William H. Perkin’s 
accidental discovery of synthetic mauve. The rise 
of industrial R & D under the auspices of individual 
business enterprises followed in other countries 
at varying intervals, in each case roughly de- 
termined by the extent of the lag in quality and 
character of the requisite education. 

General Electric’s laboratory, established in 
1901, was the first in the United States and was 
followed by du Pont’s in 1902; but not until World 
War 1 cut off the United States and the Allies from 
German pharmaceuticals and dyestuffs were their 
chemical industries able to develop appreciably in 
the fields pioneered by the German industry. The 
roughly one hundred private R & D establishments 
on hand in the United States at the start of the 
war tripled, with government aid, during its course. 
Most of the new ones survived in the postwar 
years, and by contributing to the stream of product 
and process innovations they helped drive more 
and more rivals to establish R&D programs of 
their own. The experience of World War 1 and 
the Korean War duplicated, on a larger scale, that 
of World War 1, except that the number of Amer- 
ican firms engaged in R & D has apparently not in- 
creased appreciably since 1953, growth since then 
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taking the form primarily of increased R & D per 
firm engaged. 

The strong association of industrial R & D and 
defense explains why the aircraft and missiles in- 
dustry alone accounted for one-third and the elec- 
trical and communications equipment industry for 
almost one-fourth of all R&D outlays in private 
firms in the United States in 1960. However, when 
only private R & D expenditures are considered for 
the same year, the chemical and allied products 
industry ranks first, with about one-fifth of the 
total, followed closely by electrical and communi- 
cations equipment. 

The pressure of defense requirements on indus- 
trial R&D is also reflected in the fact that the 
four American industries which received the largest 
amounts of federal funds for R&D in 1960— 
machinery, instruments, aircraft and missiles, and 
electrical and communications equipment—were 
the only industries that year to use at least 80 
per cent of the R&D funds at their disposal for 
development alone. The expenditures in these in- 
dustries on basic research in that year amounted 
to only 1 per cent of total R & D expenditures in 
aircraft and missiles, 3 per cent in electrical and 
communications equipment, and 2 per cent each 
in machinery and instruments. By contrast, basic 
research expenditures amounted to 18 per cent of 
total R & D expenditures in petroleum refining and 
extraction, 12 per cent in chemicals and allied 
products, 7 per cent in primary metals and food, 
and 4 per cent in industry as a whole. The small 
ratio of basic research to total R & D in the defense- 
linked industries is believed to result both from 
the characteristic complexity of the equipment pro- 
duced and the arduous testing required and from 
the pressure for immediate results which usually 
attends publicly financed R & D expenditures in 
the United States, particularly in defense fields. 
However, other, more complex factors may also 
be involved. 

Interindustry variations. The relative impor- 
tance of R & D differs greatly among industries. In 
terms of company-financed R & D per employee 
among companies engaged in R & D, the leading 
industries in the United States in 1960 were chemi- 
cals and allied products, with outlays of $980 per 
employee, followed by the instrument industry, 
with $710, and the electrical and communications 
equipment industry, with $600. The average for 
all companies performing R&D was $390 per 
employee. At the bottom were textiles and apparel, 
with $60, and lumber, wood products, and furni- 
ture, with $90. Since industries differ greatly in 
the proportion of companies engaged in R&D 
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(and in the same direction as R & D outlays per 
employee), even these data considerably under- 
estimate the true interindustry differences. Sim- 
ilarly, among the companies engaged in R & D in 
1957 and having 2,500 or more employees, com- 
pany outlays on R&D per dollar of capital ex- 
penditure varied from highs of $2.83 in scientific 
and mechanical measuring instruments and $1.30 
in drugs and medicines to lows of 37 cents in 
industrial chemicals and five cents in primary 
metals, with an average of 41 cents for all indus- 
tries surveyed. 

While such differences presumably reflect cor- 
responding interindustry differences in such factors 
as market opportunity, technological potential, 
durability of equipment, and comparative advan- 
tage of professional over nonprofessional research 
and development, the relative weight of these un- 
derlying determinants remains to be established. 
Indeed, while a profit-maximizing firm would, 
under conditions of certainty, allocate funds be- 
tween physical plant and R &D so as to equalize 
the return to the marginal dollar spent on each, 
the actual relationships are unknown because data 
needed for calculating the returns to R & D under 
typical circumstances are nonexistent. Similarly, 
efforts ‘to explain interindustry or interfirm dif- 
ferences in growth rates in terms of correlated 
differences in R&D rates have not been wholly 
successful thus far, because the lines of causality 
run in both directions. 

Organizational considerations. As implied above, 
in Western nations generally, private firms now do 
most of the R & D, whether for their own account 
or the government's. This tendency is most pro- 
nounced in the United States, where in 1962/1963, 
for example, of an estimated national total of 
$16,400 million spent on all R&D, 70 per cent 
was spent in, and 30 per cent was spent by, busi- 
ness firms—compared with 16 per cent spent in, 
and 67 per cent by, the federal government. Of 
the R & D expenditures of business enterprise, only 
3 per cent was for work done in nonprofit institu- 
tions, and most of that was on behalf of the in- 
dividual spending enterprise. By contrast, in the 
Commonwealth countries and western Europe rela- 
tively more government R & D is done “in house, 
and relatively more R&D for industry is per- 
formed in industry-operated research centers, fi- 
nanced by industry alone or jointly with govern- 
ment. Its traditionally more confined role has 
caused the government of the United States to 
eschew a major direct part in advancing the tech- 
nical arts, outside of the military and health fields, 
and such new and expensive fields as nuclear 
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power and space, which are felt to be politically 
or militarily important, or such old, economically 
distressed and politically powerful fields as agricul- 
ture and coal mining. The minuscule amount of 
cooperative research in American industry is ex- 
plained in part by the fact that the patent laws 
create monopolies that would be illegal under the 
antitrust laws if created by other means. 

Debate on the relative merits of alternative ways 
of organizing industrial R & D, as well as on such 
related matters as the efficacy of existing patent 
laws—and particularly whether the government 
or the private contractor should hold title to patents 
on government-financed business-produced inven- 
tions—has swelled with the increase in R & D ex- 
penditures and with the growing recognition of the 
importance of technological progress to economic 
growth, 

Thus, some argue that a shift in the site of 
industrial R&D from the individual firm to an 
industry center might eliminate wasteful dupli- 
cation, permit economies of scale in R & D and the 
pursuit of projects too expensive for a single enter- 
prise, and in principle make immediately available 
to all what would otherwise be patented or kept 
secret, There is, however, some danger that under 
such an arrangement unusual but occasionally 
great projects would be neglected; that individual 
firms would not risk innovating, when rivals could 
freely imitate after most of the risks had been 
eliminated by the pioneering firm; and that being 
removed from the point of application and lack- 
ing competitive pressure, R&D would be inef- 
ficiently conducted. Only about 15 per cent of the 
inventions patented by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
are used by private industry (although they were 
developed for that purpose), while between 50 
and 60 per cent of inventions patented by private 
firms are used commercially. Since the R&D 
Programs of the two agencies resemble those of 
industry centers, these differences in utilization 
rates have obvious pertinence to the question. 

Undoubtedly the growth of elaborate, techno- 
logically complex, and extremely expensive sys- 
tems has increased the optimal size of some R &D 
projects, as in the armaments, space, power, and 
communications fields. Hence, some individual 
R&D projects cost billions. This fact, also, has 
seemed to justify greater centralization of indus- 
trial R & D to insure efficient articulation of in- 
terdependent elements of industrial technique and 
apparatus. However, the weight of present evidence 
Suggests that decision making in large R & D proj- 
ects may already be too centralized in the United 


States when radical advances are sought, because 
the discoveries and inventions on which such ad- 
vances must be based cannot be forecast with the 
precision needed to preplan their interrelations. 
Scale considerations. On another plane, some 
have urged relaxing the antitrust laws because of 
presumptive economies of scale in R&D. Large 
firms, it is argued on theoretical grounds, can af- 
ford R & D projects that small ones cannot. Large 
firms, having a longer time-horizon, can wait 
longer for returns; having better access to capital, 
they can more readily implement R & D findings; 
being more diversified, they are more likely to find 
useful the unexpected results of R & D; and having 
a more protected market position, they are able to 
capture more of the gains from new knowledge 
and so have a greater incentive to finance any 
given R & D project. These factors, it is argued, 
explain why, among American manufacturing 
firms in 1953, for example, only 10 per cent of 
those with 8 to 499 employees had or financed 
R&D programs, compared with 42 per cent for 
firms with 500 to 999 employees, 60 per cent for 
firms with 1,000 to 4,999 employees, and 94 per 
cent for firms with 5,000 or more employees; and 
they also help explain why in 1960 company-fi- 
nanced R&D for American manufacturing firms 
engaged in R & D amounted to 2 per cent of sales 
for firms with 5,000 or more employees, compared 
with 1.4 per cent for firms with 1,000 to 4,999 
employees. The greater progressiveness of large 
firms, which such data and theoretical reasoning 
appear to imply, it is maintained, cannot be fully 
exploited if the individual firm is prohibited by 
law from achieving dominance in its market. 
However, small firms appear to have certain off- 
setting advantages in the domain of R&D. Be- 
cause the small firm has shorter lines of com- 
munication, its R & D scientists and engineers are 
likely to know the firm’s production problems and 
the product requirements of its customers more 
precisely than are similar personnel in a large 
firm. Perhaps this is one reason why small firms 
use commercially about three-fourths of the inven- 
tions they patent, whereas big firms use only half. 
The greater contact of the scientists and engineers 
of the small firm with the problems the firm con- 
fronts may result in less lost motion in the R&D 
process itself, for firms with under 5,000 em- 
ployees spend half as much on R & D per patented 
invention as do larger firms. Moreover, research 
and development on the part of operating scien- 
tists, engineers, and supervisors probably occurs 
more often in small than in large firms, since the 
division of labor in the latter is characteristically 
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narrower and more formal. Hence, variations in 
R & D per dollar of sales between firms of different 
sizes are a misleading index of the corresponding 
variations in the amount of new knowledge pro- 
duced within the firms. Finally, the relative fre- 
quency of projects so large that only a giant enter- 
prise can mount them does not seem high, for 
after a certain, not very large size, further increases 
in the size of the firm are not associated with any 
increase in R & D as a percentage of sales or with 
an increase in the proportion of firms engaged in 
R&D. 

The ambiguity of existing evidence suggests that 
the net effect of different patterns of industrial 
organization and of the organization of industrial 
R&D upon the discovery and use of new knowl- 
edge may be small, perhaps because a strikingly 
favorable effect of a given pattern in one direction 
tends to be more or less offset by adverse effects 
in other directions. In general, it seems probable 
that an acceptable analysis of the problem must 
await a firmer understanding of the processes by 
which new knowledge is created and disseminated. 


JACOB SCHMOOKLER 


[See also INNOVATION and PATENTS. Also related are 
ENGINEERING and the articles under Science.) 
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FINANCING SOCIAL RESEARCH 


As the social sciences have evolved from their 
origin in moral and political philosophy to their 
present state as empirically grounded observa- 
tional and experimental sciences, they have not 
only lost some of their speculative tone but have 
added the costs associated with the systematic 
collection of data. In this respect they share some 
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of the financial problems of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences, even though the social sciences 
generally do not use such extensive ( and ex- 
pensive) equipment. Instead, the costs of research 
in the social sciences consist principally of pay- 
ment for the skilled (and often professional) labor 
of interviewers, observers, experimenters, coders, 
data analysts, and those who construct question- 
naires and develop tests of various kinds. In re- 
cent years outlays for high-speed electronic com- 
puters and the professional and technical labor 
associated with their use have increased rapidly— 
a trend that seems likely to continue to grow as 
it becomes possible (and desirable) to work with 
larger and larger bodies of data. The travel and 
other expenses associated with cross-cultural or 
multinational research are another factor in rising 
costs, 

For these reasons, modern social research is too 
costly to be borne by the individual investigator, 
and yet, with the exception of some kinds of 
applied research, it does not produce results that 
have sufficient private commercial value to en- 
courage business ventures. Hence, like the physical 
and biological sciences, the social sciences depend 
upon grants and gifts from private and public 
sources or on contracts for research services, usu- 
ally with governmental agencies. The nature of 
the source of support and the similarity or differ- 
ence in interests and motives on the part of the 
grantor and the researcher make for some interest- 
ing and difficult problems. These include the possi- 
bility of conflict between the “fundamental re- 
search” interests of the social researcher and the 
need which the supporting organization has for 
“practical” results; the possibility that the sponsor 
will directly or indirectly try to influence the out- 
come of the research or the conclusions drawn 
from it; and the possibility that the sponsor's in- 
terests may make it risky or impossible even to 
inquire into certain topics. Less sinister but just 
as important is the fact that the grantor’s interests 
are likely to be directed toward immediate and 
very contemporaneous social problems, so that a 
researcher with a particular topical interest may 
be overwhelmed with funds for a while and, later, 
when interest has shifted to another question, find 
himself without a patron in sight. Finally, there 
seem to be some problems that are chronically 
low on a society's priority list (such as the psy- 
chology of aesthetic experience) and others that 
usually have a high place (the analysis of eco- 
nomic fluctuations, for example). None of these 
Problems is specific to the social sciences, for an 
instance of each can be found in one or more of 


the physical and biological sciences. Some are, per- 
haps, exacerbated by the close connection between 
social research and human welfare, economic in- 
terests, political power, and ethical, moral, and 
judicial issues. Since the patterns of support in the 
United States are highly varied, and since they are 
relatively well documented, discussion in this ar- 
ticle will be confined to the United States. 

The role of universities. In the United States 
scientific research of all kinds has traditionally 
been carried on largely in and through universi- 
ties and operating government bureaus, rather 
than through independent institutes or academies 
of science. Furthermore, until recently at least, 
the largest amount of scientific research was car- 
ried on in the universities, although an increasing 
share of the cost of research has been borne by the 
government. 

Accordingly, among performers of research the 
most important institution is the college or uni- 
versity. Private universities in the United States 
are supported chiefly through endowments, fees 
from students, and rents or royalties, supple- 
mented by gifts (from nongovernment donors ) 
and by grants or contracts for research or services 
performed. Public universities obtain their funds 
chiefly from the legislative bodies of the individual 
states or cities in which they are located, although 
they may also have small endowments, rents, 
royalties, and the like, and they usually receive 
substantial amounts of grant or contract funds for 
research and services. In both private and public 
universities, funds for grants or contracts for so- 
cial science research may come from the federal 
government, from industrial corporations, from pri- 
vate foundations, labor unions, and other nonprofit 
organizations, and from private individuals. 

There is considerable variety in the specific ar- 
rangements for performing research in universi- 
ties, Often an individual member of a faculty will, 
with the help of a graduate-student assistant and a 
clerical worker, carry out the major share of the 
collection and analysis of data and the preparation 
of a technical article on a topic in which he has 
a special personal interest and which he himself 
has chosen and defined. At the other extreme is 
the large, teamwork project, in which several senior 
investigators and many juniors, assistants, and 
clerks take part. Often such projects are initiated 
and contracted by organizations outside the uni- 
versity, and the interest of the faculty member is 
likely to be tangential, partial, or secondary. Be- 
tween these extremes one can find a wide variety 
of intermediate arrangements. 

We can distinguish, then, two dimensions: the 
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size of the research project (in money, time, and 
personnel) and the extent to which the problem 
originates spontaneously from the scholarly or pro- 
fessional interests of the senior investigator(s). 
These two dimensions are not precisely parallel, 
but they are far from orthogonal. 

To a considerable extent the sources of funds 
are correlated with these two dimensions of re- 
search. The lone researcher with a single assistant 
is more often supported through the university's 
own research funds, when such are available; the 
large team working on some problem presented by 
an outside agency is likely to be supported through 
a contract with a firm or a government agency. 
The chief reasons for this situation are historically 
rooted in both the development of methods of re- 
search in social science and the emergence (espe- 
cially after 1945) of new forms of support. Be- 
ginning in the classical tradition of individual 
scholarship, which placed reliance on documentary 
evidence and direct but somewhat unsystematic 
observation, social science research in the uni- 
versities was originally the act of individuals, work- 
ing slowly, independently, and on a fairly small 
scale. Gradually, the introduction of new tech- 
niques, especially sample surveys and experiments, 
together with machine processing of data and sta- 
tistical techniques, enlarged the scholar’s need for 
assistance. The private foundation’s grant or fel- 
lowship for travel, study, and field work served the 
individual scholar well during the period when 
methods were developing, but the costliness of the 
new techniques taxed these resources and virtually 
overwhelmed the universities’ own resources. Social 
science research was severely limited, chiefly by 
lack of funds, through the 1940s and 1950s. There 
are still financially imposed limits, and the social 
sciences do not yet enjoy the extent of support 
in the United States that the physical and biological 
sciences do, After World War 1r, however, the de- 
velopment of government financing for social sci- 
ence research greatly changed the situation and 
permitted social scientists to take on larger projects 
and more extensive and complex studies than had 
previously been possible for any except a few. 

The increased interest of government bureaus in 
social science research is probably attributable to 
three things: the demonstration, during the war, 
of the practical contribution of social science re- 
search to selection, training, and other manpower 
problems; the growth of agencies in the govern- 
ment (from 1935 on) that were concerned with 
administering social and economic legislation, with 
the lagging realization that such administrative 
efforts could not succeed without research on the 


problems that the agency had to handle; and the 
developing awareness that basic research on society 
and human behavior should be supported both for 
its own sake and in order to develop the basis for 
future applied work. Since the pattern of support- 
ing research through university facilities had al- 
ready been laid down in the natural sciences; since 
the trained personnel were available in universities 
(and it could be argued that sponsored research 
there provided opportunities for training graduate 
students); and finally, since there was no existing 
tradition or machinery for the establishment of in- 
dependent research institutes or academies, the pat- 
tern of federal support through the universities 
grew up. 

The detailed arrangements for financing govern- 
ment-supported projects (which form a substantial 
portion of all sponsored research) at universities 
can be exceedingly complicated, and this article 
will attempt to outline only the major aspects of 
the most common cases. As a rule, the senior in- 
vestigator on a project is a regular member of the 
university faculty, and normally part of his salary 
is paid out of the university's own funds. The 
junior professional members of the project group 
are usually paid exclusively out of the grant funds, 
as are the clerical and other assistants. Although 
this pattern is in flux, it is generally true that re- 
search staffs have enlarged more rapidly than 
regular faculty positions, with the result that there 
are sometimes, in effect, two groups of equally 
competent social scientists at a university: one, the 
regular faculty, tied to the university through 
teaching and through tenure appointments; the 
other attached more uncertainly, through the re- 
search grant, with few or no teaching opportunities 
and with an appointment whose duration depends 
solely on the duration of the grant. Indeed, this 
development of two groups whose link with the 
university is different has produced many stresses 
and is one of the more serious problems arising 
from short-term financing of large-scale research. 

Agencies of the federal government, operating 
on annual appropriations from the Congress, have 
tended to make short-term commitments to uni- 
versity researchers. Some agencies fund research 
on an annual basis, while others commit funds 
from the annual appropriations to support selected 
projects for as much as seven years in the future. 
Research funded on an annual basis suffers from 
uncertainty, the need to solicit additional funds 
at frequent intervals, and the difficulty of providing 
stable support for the members of the project staff. 

On the other hand, the presence of outside re- 
search funds has often enabled the university to 
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enlarge and enrich the opportunities for instruc- 
tion and practical training of graduate students, as 
well as to provide technical consultation and as- 
sistance to the regular faculty. 

One further aspect of the financial arrangements 
between the universities and the sponsors of re- 
search remains to be commented upon, namely, 
the support of indirect costs which accompany the 
establishment of research projects. As long as 
social science research was the work of individual 
scholars who used only the space, light, heat, 
books, journals, and other facilities that the uni- 
versity was accustomed to provide for its staff, 
there seems to have been no question raised about 
“overhead” costs. But with the beginning of federal 
government contracts for research, which often 
involved expanding space, facilities, staff, and 
ancillary services, the situation changed. Univer- 
sities began to notice that sponsored research, 
while offering increased research opportunities for 
their faculties and students, also resulted in in- 
creases in operating costs for the university. Ac- 
cordingly, a system of payment for indirect costs 
was established and has been perpetuated. Private 
foundation grants do not always include an over- 
head cost for the university, while federal govern- 
ment grants and contracts always do. This situation 
arises partly out of the fact that research in the 
United States has not, on the whole, been con- 
ducted through separately established institutes, 
where the capital costs of research facilities would 
be reflected in direct outlays for buildings, equip- 
ment, supporting services, and maintenance, 

The role of the federal government. In terms 
of funds spent, the federal government plays a 
distinctly secondary role in the performance of 
social science research. While the several depart- 
ments of government maintain laboratories and 
other research units, the research efforts in these 
units are smaller in size than those of their 
counterparts in the universities. Establishments 
such as the Socio-Environmental Laboratory and 
the Adult Psychiatry Branch of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center of the Air Force, the research sections 
of the Bureau of the Census, the Personnel Re- 
search Branch of the Army, and the Agricultural 
Research Service and Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture are all budg- 
eted in the departmental appropriation made an- 
nually by the Congress, are staffed by civil servants, 
and in general direct their research toward the 
practical problems which they encounter in per- 
forming their assigned missions. A unique case is 
the Smithsonian Institution, which is both public 


and private. Established by private initiative and 
receiving support, in part, from private funds, it 
nevertheless has a charter from the Congress and 
enjoys some measure of federal government sub- 
sidy, which is appropriated annually. The Smith- 
sonian’s chief contributions to social science have 
been in anthropology and archeology. 

Most of the research performers within the 
federal government devote themselves to applied 
social science rather than to basic research, which 
receives much less support. This situation arises, 
no doubt, from the fundamentally practical or ad- 
ministrative orientation of most government bu- 
reaus and reflects insufficient recognition of the 
present state of social science, where a great deal 
of basic work must be done before the develop- 
ment of practical applications from a scientific 
base is possible. Basic research usually demands 
smaller amounts of money than applied work does 
but requires consistent funding over relatively long 
periods of time, during which no “useful” results 
may emerge. It is difficult to resist the demand for 
“practical” information which administrators and 
legislators can use. One of the habitual and trying 
cycles in social science is that which begins with 
administrative optimism; is followed by an increase 
in support, together with an increase in demand 
for immediate results; and then fades into a period 
of administrative disillusionment, terminated by 
the cutting off of funds. Instability of support 
hampers immediate accomplishment and discour- 
ages research workers from undertaking substan- 
tial, long-range projects that might yield greater 
results, These considerations, it should be men- 
tioned, have pertinence to government, as both a 
performer and a source of research funds, but have 
also afflicted other sectors, such as private founda- 
tions, on occasion. 

The role of other performers. Universities and 
federal government research units account for 
nearly four-fifths of the funds spent for social sci- 
ence research in the United States. Of the remain- 
ing one-fifth, only a small amount is spent by the 
private foundations, which play a very minor role 
as performers; there are very few social scientists 
who are active in research on foundation staffs. 
The Russell Sage Foundation is an exceptional 
case, and its operations are perhaps typical of the 
few performers in this area: a small staff in social 
psychology devotes some share of its time to the 
pursuit of research that its members organize and 
that is related both to the scientific interests of the 
staff and to the objectives of the foundation. 

A larger share of funds is disposed of by a 
variety of nonprofit research institutions such as 
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the Stanford Research Institute (SRI), the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center at the University of 
Chicago (NORC), the RAND Corporation, the 
Systems Development Corporation, the Bureau of 
Social Science Research, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the Institute for Social Re- 
search at the University of Michigan, and the Bu- 
reau of Applied Social Research at Columbia Uni- 
versity (BASR). These nonprofit, nongovernmental 
enterprises are a postwar phenomenon in the 
United States. Some have university connections, 
but as a rule they are without endowment and 
without students and tuition fees. These institu- 
tions have developed and flourished simply by en- 
gaging to conduct both basic and applied research 
on questions that are important to somebody, 
usually somebody outside the staff of the institute or 
center. They have received support from, and con- 
ducted research for, industrial corporations, labor 
unions, agencies of the federal government, private 
foundations, individuals, and colleges and universi- 
ties. The pattern of financial arrangements, if it can 
be called a pattern, is extremely variable, ranging 
from the “one-client” organizations, such as the 
Operations Research Office, which depends almost 
entirely upon federal government funds, to the 
more variegated institutions (NORC, SRI, BASR), 
which accept commissions from all of the cate- 
gories of “clients” enumerated above. The chief 
financial—administrative problem of such units is 
to maintain continuity of professional personnel 
and the scientific integrity of their work, in the 
absence of any continuous support from a source 
whose interest in social science research is not re- 
stricted to a single problem, In other words, the 
task of the director of such an institute or corpora- 
tion is to provide continuing funds for the operation 
of the whole enterprise: he must not drive his 
research staff to distraction by frequent and arbi- 
trary shifts in their assignments, yet he must avoid 
periods of low income during which valuable staff 
members must be let go because their salaries 
cannot be paid. The glory of a director of a private 
nonprofit institution stems from his skill in main- 
taining a substantial scientific productivity by the 
agency while at the same time providing the 
“client” with useful answers to his (not always 
scientific) questions. 

There are a smaller number of independent or- 
ganizations which operate on a profit basis. Except 
for this financial difference, they share many of 
the characteristics and problems of the independent 
nonprofit institution, although they do not have 
even a tenuous university affiliation. Such organi- 
zations are common in the physical sciences, where 
the pattern was established, and there are a grow- 


ing number in psychology, which receive funds 
from both government and industry sources, 

Social Science Research Council. The Social 
Science Research Council is not itself a performer 
of research but acts as a source of stimulation for 
needed research, better training for research, and 
support for research. A private organization of 
social scientists, it has developed close relations 
both with private foundations and with govern- 
ment agencies that share its interests. The gov- 
erning board of the council consists of social sci- 
entists, as does its professional staff. Its committees, 
which are of two kinds, are composed of social 
scientists, largely university faculty members who 
serve without remuneration. Some of these com- 
mittees administer programs of research-training 
fellowships and grants for research; others survey 
the status of research in selected fields, develop 
plans for needed research, organize conferences, 
and supervise a variety of programs, for which the 
council receives grants from private and public 
sources. Its continuity is assured by the fact that 
it has a basic endowment from private sources, al- 
though the bulk of the work accomplished by coun- 
cil committees and grantees is funded by short-term 
grants received from various sources, The govern- 
ance of the council is effectively in the hands of 
professional social scientists. 

Sources of funds. The matter of where the 
funds for social science research come from can 
be dealt with more briefly than can the financial 
complexities of performers’ activities. There are 
two major sources of support: the federal govern- 
ment (chiefly the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Department of Defense, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation) and private foundations (chiefly 
Carnegie, Ford, Rockefeller, and Russell Sage). 
The principal flow of funds is from these two 
sources to the universities, with considerably 
smaller amounts going to nonprofit institutions. 
Private industry also supplies funds for social sci- 
ence research, although data on expenditures are 
not easy to obtain. Private industry is probably 
more important as a source of funds than as a 
performer of research, although it is difficult to 
estimate the amounts spent by industrial per- 
formers because of the problem of deciding which 
activities should be called social science research 
(as distinguished from routine data collection for 
the purpose of making, say, a marketing decision). 

Further problems. Besides the problems already 
mentioned—the growth of “secondary” research 
staffs at universities and the lack of continuity 
and stability in independent research organiza- 
tions—the foregoing description of the institu- 
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tional arrangements for financing social science 
research may have raised other questions, espe- 
cially in the minds of those who are not entirely 
familiar with the operations of the system. For 
example, it is obvious that the federal govern- 
ment, as a principal source of revenue, could exert 
a large, perhaps an undue, influence on social 
science research. Under such conditions, are social 
scientists able to work on important problems or 
are they frequently distracted and diverted either 
to trivial questions or away from significant but 
controversial ones? 

It is important to realize that although univer- 
sity-based social scientists are heavily dependent 
upon government sources for support of their re- 
search, it is equally true that government agencies 
are heavily dependent upon university-based social 
scientists for advice and for the professional and 
technical skills needed to carry out the research 
which government agencies want. Virtually every 
government agency that makes grants or contracts 
for social research uses advisory committees made 
up of faculty members of university social science 
departments. Many of the staff members in agen- 
cies making grants and contracts are themselves 
former university professors, whose understanding 
of the needs, requirements, and values of the social 
science community is therefore fairly good. Toa 
considerable extent, then, policies governing fed- 
eral government support of social science research 
are shaped by the values, and indeed the interests, 
of those who are most affected by these policies. 
It is true, of course, that the particular mission 
of the government agency will affect the sort of 
social science research it supports and encourages. 
Some agencies, however, devote all or a substantial 
part of their funds to the support of basic research 
in the social sciences, and they presumably are 
governed almost entirely in their project-granting 
decisions by the interests and capabilities of avail- 
able social scientists who apply to them for as- 
sistance. At the opposite extreme, there are a very 
small number of research projects that are virtually 
ordered by agency representatives, who conceive 
them, initiate the negotiations for their accomplish- 
ment, and specify how they are to be done. Such 
highly specific task requests play a relatively small 
role in shaping the given field of inquiry, both be- 
Cause there are comparatively few such commis- 
sions and because most university and independent 
research agencies feel cramped by such specific 
requests and avoid accepting them whenever pos- 
sible. Extreme financial need is usually the reason 
given by the research director of an independent 
Institute which accepts such a commission from 
a federal agency or, for that matter, from industry 


or business. Somewhat more influence derives from 
the extensive support that federal agencies have 
provided to certain fields: for example, agricul- 
tural economics and clinical psychology. Both these 
fields have been the objects of truly massive sup- 
port for a number of years—agricultural economics 
since the 1920s and clinical psychology since 
the 1940s. The availability of funds in these 
two fields has undoubtedly influenced the career 
choices of graduate students who had no clear com- 
mitment to a particular subfield. Perhaps the 
strongest influence wielded by federal government 
agencies has been a negative one—that is, the gov- 
ernment has exerted influence either by deciding 
not to support a field or by simply failing to take 
responsibility for the nurturance of a particular 
field. In this respect, both history and political 
science have probably experienced greater neglect 
from federal government agencies than any other 
of the social sciences. Psychology has been rela- 
tively well supported; anthropology and sociology 
somewhat less well. Perhaps because of a con- 
servatism inherent in the situation, newly developed 
fields of inquiry, such as the administrative sci- 
ences, have often had great difficulty becoming 
established and securing support through federal 
agencies. To some extent the same point can be 
made with regard to particular topics or problems 
within a given discipline—topics that have been 
undersupported or wholly ignored. Until relatively 
recently at least, research on the social and be- 
havioral aspects of birth control has been regarded 
as taboo or at least very touchy and dangerous for 
a federal agency. Similarly, inquiry into problems 
associated with racial segregation or the social 
changes associated with integration has had rela- 
tively little support from federal agencies. It seems 
probable that research on contemporary national 
politics has a dim future among federal agencies. 
This last example illustrates the point that it is 
not merely bureaucratic prudence that keeps 
agencies from encouraging research on certain con- 
troversial topics. Rather, it is quite evident that it 
would be difficult to achieve detachment and ob- 
jectivity in judging research proposals when the 
research directly or indirectly affected the institu- 
tion proffering the support. For that reason it may 
be more appropriate for private foundations to un- 
dertake the support of research on national politics, 
federal government operations, the evaluation of 
foreign policy, and other questions on which in- 
dividual federal agencies are not likely to be able 
to maintain objectivity and detachment. 

The implication should not be drawn from the 
preceding paragraph that government agencies are 
inherently more conservative in the social science 
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research which they finance than are private 
foundations. In terms of intellectual and scientific 
innovation, both federal agencies and private foun- 
dations have been sometimes conservative and 
sometimes innovative. The chief difference arises, 
however, in the duration of support for a “new 
idea.” It is characteristic of private foundation 
funding that after having given initial impetus to 
some plan, the foundation will withdraw its sup- 
port and turn its attention to other ventures, 
whereas the federal agency is typically more likely 
to continue extended and dependable support of a 
given venture for which it has taken initial re- 
sponsibility. For this reason, there may be in fed- 
eral operations a certain degree of inflexibility, 
which grows as the number and variety of pro- 
grams to which the agency is committed increases. 
As it is difficult to bring any given activity to an 
end, it becomes increasingly difficult to undertake 
new activities unless there is a constant increase 
in the funding ability of the agency. This disease, 
however, does afflict some private agencies and 
should not be thought of as something unique to 
the public sector. Of course, although it means that 
government-supported social science research is 
somewhat less flexible in its terms of preference, 
it may also mean that it is more dependable and 
continuous, 

Finally, it should be clear that the growing sup- 
port for social science research at universities has 
had certain consequences for the style of life and 
pattern of organization at these institutions. In- 
creased support has made it possible to undertake 
larger-scale projects, often in remote and inac- 
cessible parts of the world, and often concerned 
with a much larger volume of data than social 
scientists of fifty years ago would have believed 
possible to handle. This growth in size and in 
sophistication has provided better opportunities for 
training future social scientists during their grad- 
uate school years, and it has produced new roles 
of an administrative, managerial, and entrepre- 
neurial sort for faculty members. Although the day 
of the lone scholar working in a library or with 
direct personal observations has far from vanished, 
nevertheless, the spread of larger research teams 
has demanded an increase in scholars with man- 
agerial abilities. The head of a large research team 
must be skilled at defining the problem to be stud- 
ied, at recruiting and employing personnel, and at 
managing the logistics of the operation. Above all, 
under the project System of grant and contract 
making, he must have the entrepreneurial skill 
necessary to secure, often from more than one 
Source, the required support and to maintain the 


flow of funds, so that the continuity of the team 
effort will be upheld. 

Furthermore, the existence of team efforts of 
this sort has increased the pressure on university 
administrations to establish institutes, interdepart- 
mental committees, and other interstitial organiza- 
tional units within the traditional academic struc- 
ture. Such a demand for new organizations does 
not reflect, of course, simply the presence of addi- 
tional funding but rather indicates the existence 
of new strains, new lines of interest, and new intel- 
lectual developments which may seem to justify 
novel organizational arrangements. The role of out- 
side funds in this kind of development is simply 
to make possible what might have been difficult or 
impossible within a traditional departmental struc- 
ture. To repeat, such institutional innovations are 
not new (the Institute of Human Relations at Yale 
University was established in the 1920s), but the 
trend has been accelerated by increased funding 
in recent years. 

HENRY W. RIECKEN 
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RESPONSE SETS 


It is usually presumed that the score a person 
obtains on a psychological test is determined by 
the content of the items and that this score reflects 
such characteristics as the examinee’s knowledge 
on achievement tests, his abilities on aptitude tests, 
his interests on interest inventories, his traits on 


personality measures, and his opinions on attitude 
scales. Evidence in support of this presumption is 
important in establishing the meaning of the score. 
The responses a person makes to a test, however, 
are a function not only of item content but also 
of the form of item used and of other aspects of 
the test situation. The item form or the test di- 
rections, for example, may induce temporary pref- 
erences that systematically influence responses, 
such as the tendency to respond quickly rather 
than accurately. In addition, the examinee may 
characteristically bring to tests of certain formats 
various test-taking attitudes and habits, such as 
the tendency to agree, that produce a cumulative 
effect on his score. Properties of test form, then, 
may differentially influence an individual's mode 
of item response and may also permit the operation 
of preferred or habitual styles of response. These 
stylistic response consistencies are called response 
sets. A response set is a habit or temporary dis- 
position that causes a person to respond to test 
items differently than he would if the same content 
were presented in a different form (Cronbach 1946, 
p. 476; 1949), 

A test presumed to measure one characteristic 
may thus also be measuring another characteristic 
(response set) that might not have been reflected 
in the score if some other form of the test had 
been administered. In this discussion the term 
“form” is used loosely to include all aspects of the 
test situation to which the examinee may react, 
including the form of the item, the tone of its 
statement, the number and nature of response al- 
ternatives provided, the test directions, instructions 
for guessing, and the presumed use to which the 
scores will be put. 

Response set variance is of two major types: 
(1) transitory consistencies limited to a particular 
test or to a single testing session and (2) reliable, 
stable consistencies with some generality over tests 
and situations. Two forms of stable consistencies 
may also be distinguished in turn: (a) the type 
that reflects durable but relatively trivial individual 
differences (perhaps in language usage or expres- 
sive habits) and (b) the type that reflects sig- 
nificant aspects of personality (Cronbach 1949). 
To emphasize this latter type of stable response- 
set variance and its potential usefulness in the 
measurement of personality characteristics, Jack- 
son and Messick (1958) suggested that it be re- 
named “response style.” A response style, then, is 
a consistency in the manner of response to some 
aspect of test form other than specific item con- 
tent; it is relatively enduring over time and dis- 
plays some generality in responses both in other 
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tests and in nontest behavior (Jackson & Messick 
1962, p. 134). 

Kinds of response sets. The operation of re- 
sponse sets of various kinds has been detected on 
tests of several forms in widely different content 
areas, including ability and achievement tests, per- 
sonality questionnaires and checklists, interest in- 
ventories, performance ratings, and attitude scales. 
The following are some of the major kinds of re- 
sponse sets investigated thus far. 

Tendency to gamble or guess. Reliable indi- 
vidual differences have been noted in the tendency 
to guess when in doubt (see Cronbach 1946). 
These gambling consistencies vary over a wide 
range, from responding only when certain to at- 
tempting every item. Because he usually has partial 
knowledge, the frequent guesser tends to receive 
higher scores on ability tests than the more cautious 
respondent; and this difference in scores is not 
entirely eliminated by corrections for chance or 
random responding. Although one might attempt 
to assess partial knowledge and take it into ac- 
count (Coombs, Milholland, & Womer 1956), a 
simpler approach to the reduction of gambling’s 
extraneous influence on scores would be to use (or 
claim to use) scoring formulas that penalize 
guessing. However, even though the threat of 
severe penalties may reduce the incidence of 
guessing on the average, bold students will still 
tend to guess more than cautious ones, and differ- 
ences in gambling propensities will still influence 
individual scores. Because of this, Cronbach (1950) 
has recommended that examinees be directed to 
answer every item, except on those occasions when 
the response set is intended to measure some per- 
sonality characteristic, such as cautiousness and 
risk taking (Swineford 1938; Messick & Hills 
1960; Kogan & Wallach 1964). 

Speed vs. accuracy. When speed is an impor- 
tant aspect of test performance, as when the time 
limit is insufficient for the completion of the test, 
individuals tend to differ reliably in their prefer- 
ences for responding rapidly as opposed to care- 
fully and accurately (Cronbach 1950). This set to 
work rapidly may be related to the gambling tend- 
ency, whereas the opposing preference for care- 
fulness appears to represent a more cautious test- 
taking strategy. 

Evasiveness, indecision, and indifference. Sub- 
stantial reliability has been repeatedly demon- 
strated for the tendency to use the noncommittal 
middle category on several response options, such 
as the neutral category on attitude scales, the “?” 
on the “yes-?—no” format, the “indifferent” choice 
on the “like-indifferent—dislike” option, or the 
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“uncertain” response on “agree—uncertain—dis- 
agree” (Broen & Wirt 1958; Cronbach 1946; Lorge 
1937). Possible bases for these preferences seem 
manifold. They may stem from a motivation to 
evade revealing a definite position. They may re- 
flect indecision in the face of difficult choices or 
indifference in the face of uninteresting ones. As 
a cautious unwillingness to commit oneself, they 
might be inversely related to the gambling tend- 
ency discussed above. Or they may reflect con- 
sistent differences in the interpretation of category 
labels. 

Interpretation of judgment categories. Reliable 
preferences for particular response options have 
been observed that appear to be partly due to 
stable differences in viewpoint about the meaning 
and scope of the judgment categories provided 
(Cronbach 1946; 1950). Thus, for example, two 
persons with the same pattern of interests would 
obtain quite different scores if one consistently in- 
terpreted the “like” category in a “like—indifferent— 
dislike” format to include anything that he did not 
dislike while the other limited its application to 
those things that he actively desired. 

Extremeness. Another example of preferences 
for particular response options is the tendency to 
mark extreme categories as opposed to more mod- 
erate ones on rating scales and Likert-type formats 
(which permit degrees of agreement and disagree- 
ment). Individual differences in the use of ex- 
tremes on rating scales are very reliable and, for 
attitude scales at least, appear to be relatively in- 
dependent of item content (Kogan & Wallach 
1964; Peabody 1962). In addition to its possible 
occurrence as a result of differences in the inter- 
pretation of judgment categories, the tendency to 
respond extremely may also stem from a “desire 
for certainty” or may reflect self-confidence in ex- 
pressing opinions (Brim & Hoff 1957; Kogan & 
Wallach 1964), 

Confidence. The tendency to select the option 
“correct answer not given” in multiple-choice ability 
tests has been suggested as a response-set measure 
of self-confidence (Mullins 1963). The tendency 
to choose this alternative on a verbal test was 
found to be significantly correlated with the same 
tendency on a spatial test, even with ability held 
constant, 

Inclusiveness, When no specific limit is placed 
on the number of responses required (as in in- 
structions to “list the activities that interest you” 
or “mark those statements that reflect your atti- 
tudes”), some individuals consistently tend to give 
many responses while others tend to give few 
(Broen & Wirt 1958; Cronbach 1946; 1950). The 


tendency to be broadly inclusive in responding 
may be a reflection of individual differences in the 
perceived breadth of categories used in classifica- 
tion (Pettigrew 1958), or it may reflect uncritical- 
ness in delimiting these categories and in estab- 
lishing criteria for inclusion. 

Criticalness, Consistent differences in the strict- 
ness of evaluating the equivalence of objects or 
their acceptability in terms of some standard have 
been interpreted as a response set of criticalness. 
Scores for this disposition (for example, the tend- 
ency to respond “different” in appraising the equiv- 
alence of two possibly alternative expressions or 
to respond “ambiguous” in judging the accept- 
ability of a sentence as an unambiguous state- 
ment) were found to be reliable, significantly in- 
tercorrelated, and generally unrelated to content 
measures from the same tasks (Frederiksen & 
Messick 1959). 

Acquiescence. The tendency to answer “true” 
on true-false examinations and tendencies to re- 
spond “agree,” “like,” and “true” on personality, 
interest, and attitude questionnaires have been 
found to be reliable and stable over time (Cron- 
bach 1942; 1946; 1950; Couch & Keniston 1960; 
Jackson & Messick 1958). This acquiescence 
tendency operates primarily when the respondent 
lacks knowledge or certainty about his answers. 
On achievement tests, then, acquiescence would 
be expected to reduce the spread between knowl- 
edgeable and poor students on true items and to 
increase it on false items, thereby lowering the 
reliability and validity of the “trues” score and 
raising that of the “falses” (Cronbach 1942). 
On personality and attitude scales, acquiescence 
would tend to occur when items are ambiguous, 
vague, or so neutral that their desirability or un- 
desirability is unclear (Jackson & Messick 1962). 
Individuals acquiescing to personality question- 
naires were shown in one study to possess person- 
ality characteristics of extroversion, expressive- 
ness, and impulsivity (Couch & Keniston 1960), 
thus suggesting that such acquiescence has some 
basis in stylistic consistencies of temperament. 

There are several indications that the tendency 
to agree with extreme and sweeping generaliza- 
tions is a different, although correlated, response 
style that has been called the tendency to “over- 
generalize” (Jackson & Messick 1958). Measures 
of this tendency have been found to have signifi- 
cant negative correlations with both criticalness 
and verbal ability (Frederiksen & Messick 1959), 
as well as with the abilities to overcome embedded- 
ness and distraction (Forehand 1962). This sug- 
gests that the tendency to overgeneralize is more 


a function of cognitive and intellectual limitations 
than it is of temperamental dispositions. 

Tendency to respond desirably. The tendency 
to respond not to specific item content but to a 
more general connotation of an item’s meaning— 
namely, its desirability—has been found to be 
highly reliable (Edwards 1957). Although this 
tendency to respond in a socially desirable way is 
thus not completely independent of item content, 
it nevertheless represents a general response con- 
sistency that is different from the more limited 
consistencies generated by the truthful endorse- 
ment of specific item content. It qualifies as a 
response set under the definition given above 
(Cronbach 1946), since its operation causes indi- 
viduals to give different responses when the same 
content is presented in different forms. Thus, re- 
sponses to statements in a true—false form might 
be determined largely by the desirability of the 
characteristics described; but when the same items 
are presented in a forced-choice form, with alter- 
natives matched for judged desirability, the re- 
sponses are more likely to be determined by spe- 
cific content (Edwards 1957). 

On the basis of an obtained high relation be- 
tween desirability responding and content scores 
(Edwards 1957; Jackson & Messick 1962), a 
major portion of response variance on several per- 
sonality questionnaires has been attributed to the 
set to respond desirably. The meaning of this rela- 
tion, however, remains controversial. Some theo- 
rists feel that desirability responding represents an 
attempt to put oneself in a favorable light, while 
others feel that it results from an accurate de- 
scription of the individual’s actual desirability. It 
is unlikely that respondents would deliberately 
fabricate on such a large proportion of their re- 
sponses, particularly under research conditions; 
but it also seems unlikely that accurate self- 
descriptions would produce a single pervasive di- 
mension intimately associated with desirability 
that on many questionnaires overshadows the vari- 
ous content dimensions of personality. An alterna- 
tive hypothesis interprets desirability responding 
not in terms of deliberate misrepresentation but 
chiefly in terms of an autistic bias in self-regard 
(Damarin & Messick 1964). 

_Tendency to fake. The tendency to fake and 
distort responses in an attempt to bias the impres- 
Sion given to the examiner represents another re- 
liable type of desirability responding. This tend- 
ency, which must be at least partially deliberate, 
is usually assessed on items with a wide discrep- 
suey. between the judged desirability of the charac- 
teristic described and its frequency of occurrence. 
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Thus, a penchant to claim desirable but extremely 
rare characteristics, or to deny undesirable but 
extremely common frailties, would be interpreted 
as lying. Such items appear in several “lie” and 
malingering scales, which have been found to in- 
tercorrelate in factor-analytic studies to form a 
dimension of response that is distinct from the 
type of desirability responding described above 
(Edwards & Walsh 1964; Jackson & Messick 1962). 
The operation of this bias in self-report may be 
appraised through the use of these lie scales so 
that particularly suspect respondents may be 
detected. 

Tendency to deviate. Consistencies have been 
noted in the tendency to deviate from a modal 
response or from the typical response of some cri- 
terion group. Since pathological groups, which are 
deviant from normals in critical ways, also display 
deviant response styles on certain tests (such as 
a picture preference test), the generality of de- 
viant response patterns has been hypothesized 
(Berg 1955). The implications of this hypothesis 
and its empirical basis were critically evaluated by 
Sechrest and Jackson (1963), who expressed 
reservations about the claimed generality. 

Measurement and control of response sets. Sev- 
eral different kinds of response sets have been 
isolated that are reliable and stable and that reflect 
varying degrees of generality. Their operation may 
either increase or reduce the reliability and empiri- 
cal validity of scores. However, since they cause 
individuals with equal status on an ability or trait 
to receive different test scores, response sets seri- 
ously attenuate logical validity and complicate 
interpretations (Cronbach 1946). Thus, response 
sets tend to introduce errors of measurement that 
should be avoided and controlled. 

Procedures for controlling response sets include 
(1) changing the test form to prevent their oc- 
currence, (2) modifying directions to reduce their 
operation, and (3) using special response-set 
scores to correct for their influence (Cronbach 
1950). If possible, response options with fixed 
categories, such as “true—false” or “yes—?—no,” 
should be avoided in favor of multiple-choice or 
forced-choice forms. If fixed-response categories 
are used, the alternatives should be defined as 
clearly and as objectively as possible. Whenever 
the occurrence of a particular response set is 
thought likely, the instructions should be written 
to provide more structure and to reduce am- 
biguity. With regard to differences in guessing, 
for example, subjects should be specifically di- 
rected to answer all items (Cronbach 1950). In 
addition, special response set scores (Helmstadter 
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1957) may be used to correct for the set effect 
and to detect and discard subjects extreme in set 
responding. 

On the other hand, some response sets appear 
to reflect important personality characteristics, 
and measures of these response styles may prove 
to be useful in their own right. When a response 
set is used as a measure of personality, the above 
control procedures should be avoided, and the test 
conditions should be designed to elicit the response 
set and to heighten its influence. 

SAMUEL MESSICK 


[See also Psycuomernrics. Other relevant material 
may be found in ACHIEVEMENT TESTING; APTITUDE 
TESTING; DECISION MAKING; INTELLIGENCE AND IN- 
TELLIGENCE TESTING; PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT; 
SCALING; VOCATIONAL INTEREST TESTING.] 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


As a philosophical concept, responsibility is a 
correlate of freedom; as a political concept, it is 
a correlate of constitutionalism. Philosophically, 
the opposite of responsibility is external or internal 
compulsion; in political terms, it is arbitrariness. 

It is necessary to distinguish between moral, 
political, and legal responsibility. Moral responsi- 
bility may be related only to consciousness; its 
extreme expression is Dostoevski’s statement: 
“Everybody is guilty of everything.” A clear exam- 
ple of such responsibility is the Stuttgart Declara- 
tion of the Evangelical church in Germany. 
Although no one blamed it for its attitude under 
the Nazi regime, the church made the following 
statement: “During long years we fought in the 
name of Jesus Christ against the devilish spirit of 


which the terrorist regime of National Socialism 
was a terrible expression. Nevertheless we accuse 
ourselves that we did not confess more bravely, 
pray more faithfully, believe more joyfully, love 
more intensely.” Moral responsibility may also have 
an objective dimension. According to John Stuart 
Mill, “A government is to be judged by its action 
upon men, and by its action upon things; by what 
it makes of the citizens, and what it does with 
them; its tendency to improve or deteriorate the 
people themselves, and the goodness or badness of 
the work it performs for them, and by means of 
them” (11861) 1958, p. 28). Here moral and politi- 
cal responsibility are linked. 

Political responsibility is more rigid than moral 
responsibility because it is judged by results and 
not by intentions. Political responsibility means the 
right use of power. It is relevant to both the tiny 
fragment of power in the hands of a single voter 
and the unlimited power of the dictator. 

Legal responsibility is a fragile instrument of 
control because legislators and judges can easily 
misuse their political power by making laws and 
decisions weighted against political opponents. The 
ancient use of impeachment suggests how easily 
politics can be turned into law and law into politics. 

The classic political expression of responsibility 
is found in Constant’s De la responsabilité des 
ministres (1815). Although Constant’s reasons for 
writing this book are now only of historical interest 
(the solemn impeachment power of parliament in 
cases of treason and embezzlement), he did de- 
velop three thoughts that still have fundamental 
meaning: (1) He replaced the notions of treason 
and embezzlement by the more general term “mis- 
use of power.” (2) He declared that in a con- 
stitutional monarchy a vote of no confidence by 
parliament must inevitably lead to the resignation 
of ministers. (3) He asserted the coresponsibility 
of lower executive officials who obey illegal orders. 


Fundamental concepts 


The three statements above foreshadow the four 
main categories used in this article in the analysis 
of responsibility. 

Who is responsible? Every member of the body 
politic is responsible according to his function, 
from the absolute ruler to the common voter. There 
are specific forms of political and legal responsi- 
bility attached to specific functions, ¢.g-, to those 
of ministers and officials in constitutional states. 

How far does responsibility extend? In the 
framework of a bureaucratic hierarchy, responsi- 
bility can be determined according to duties. The 
minister is responsible for his department, the 
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mayor for his city, the official for his office. The 
lower the position, the easier it is to define the 
limits of responsibility; until, at the lowest level, re- 
sponsibility is limited to the execution of orders 
and directions. The higher the level of government, 
the harder it is to distinguish between the execu- 
tion of laws and the exercise of discretion. In the 
jurisdiction of the German administrative courts 
the question of discretion is of great importance. 
After the excesses of administrative arbitrariness 
under National Socialism, an attempt was made to 
keep the field of discretion as narrow as possible. 
However, some discretion is necessary because 
efficient administration requires that each case be 
treated individually. Political responsibility in the 
broadest sense means responsibility to the public 
interest. The highest authorities—the sovereign 
people, the chief of government, the head of the 
state—are responsible not only for matters within 
their control but sometimes also for matters beyond 
their control, such as success or failure in war or 
in diplomatic negotiations. In former times, kings 
were held responsible even for starvation and 
floods. King Frederick the Great dismissed generals 
who were unsuccessful in battle. Public opinion 
tends to blame a political leader for not having 
mastered overwhelming odds. For instance, Ger- 
man political opinion held Chancellor Briining 
responsible for the failure of the Weimar Republic. 

To whom is a man responsible? Theoretically, 
the politician or administrator is responsible to 
those who gave him the mandate. His responsibility 
is in the first place to his superior in office and to 
the competent judge, who act as representatives 
of the sovereign; then to the sovereign; and finally 
to God. When the sovereign is the people, its judg- 
ment is expressed through public opinion, elec- 
tions, or special tribunals, Often in primitive 
societies, the ultimate test of political responsibility 
is the ordeal. 

To which sanctions must the responsible person 
answer? Legal penalties are adequate sanctions 
only if responsibility can be defined in legal terms. 
The politically responsible person can be dismissed 
only if he fails or has lost the trust of the person 
who commissioned him. The classic example is the 
dismissal of a minister after a vote of no confidence 
in parliament. Apart from this there are cases in 
which neither the field of competence nor the form 
of sanctions is fixed, but punishment is demanded 
by the disgraced monarch or the indignant people. 
Under these conditions sanctions may take the 
form of the “silk string” the despot sends to his 
vizier, of judgment by revolutionary tribunals, or 
of punitive measures by victorious enemies. 
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Historical survey 

One can speak of political responsibility only if 
there is a generally acknowledged standard for 
judging actions that affect the community; thus, 
political responsibility presupposes a kind of public 
interest. The history of political responsibility is 
simultaneously a history of the interpretation of 
public interest. In societies where a religious spirit 
dominates, public interest means adaptation to a 
divine order. 

The emperor of China, for example, had to make 
certain that his empire found the middle path be- 
tween heaven and earth. If the empire were per- 
manently struck by misfortune, the emperor was 
considered to have lost his mandate from heaven; 
he was no longer a true emperor and could be— 
even had to be—deposed. Snorri Sturluson told of 
two Swedish priest-kings who were sacrificed to 
the gods in order to prevent starvation. A similar 
feeling for responsibility to fate was behind the 
Athenian institution of ostrakismos; a person could 
be banished arbitrarily, without imputation of dis- 
honor, by vote of the majority. This was not meant 
as punishment for a crime, but merely to prevent 
some future misfortune that his continued presence 
might cause. 

Medieval Christianity was the first to distinguish 
between several kinds of responsibility and be- 
tween different authorities to whom responsibility 
was due, The church controlled the responsibility 
of the monarch to God, But it was a twofold respon- 
sibility. The prince had to lead a life beyond re- 
proach in order to conform to the old idea that he 
personally represented the harmony of the political 
and the cosmic orders, At the same time he bore 
another responsibility, arising out of his political 
function: he had to dispense justice. The true 
nature of justice had to be determined by the pub- 
lic interest, which was conceived of as the best 
order for all or as a guaranteed order based on valid 
law. The absolute monarch was responsible only to 
God. Therefore, he was independent of the church 
as well as of the privileged estates. The doctrine 
of the “divine right of kings” included supremacy 
over the church, In the period of the Enlighten- 
ment the king himself Separated the office from 
his person. Like Frederick the Great of Prussia, he 
thought of himself as the premier serviteur de 
létat. The theory of the divine right of kings was 
upheld, but God was replaced by reason and justice 
as the recipient of responsibility. The king should 
be a Staatskénig; his authority was based on the 
idea of the state, but not necessarily on the consent 

of the nation. 


Further changes in the concept of responsibility 
were introduced in the period of constitutional and 
parliamentary monarchies. Indeed, in these two 
systems the king was not responsible to anyone, 
In a constitutional monarchy such as Germany the 
ministers were responsible to parliament only for 
the legality of their actions. They did not need the 
confidence of parliament to Stay in power; they 
needed only the confidence of the monarch. In 
England, a parliamentary monarchy, the ultimate 
decision on political responsibility rested in society 
itself, as represented by a full parliamentary 
convention. 

The history of the modern state is also the his- 
tory of the idea of public interest, proceeding from 
the privileges of the kings and the estates all the 
way to the raison d'état of absolutism. In conti- 
nental Europe the raison d'état was generally em- 
bodied in the prince and his administrative and 
military staffs, and the public interest was repre- 
sented by a well-ordered administration and well- 
ordered courts. In England the character of parlia- 
ment changed; from representing the special 
interests of the different estates it came to repre- 
sent the whole nation, and freedom became the 
standard of public interest. 

The principle of popular sovereignty, through 
either representative or plebiscitarian democracy, 
has now been accepted all over the world. The con- 
Stitutions of representative democracies contain a 
web of responsibility on different levels and a sys- 
tem of corresponding controls. Courts of justice 
examine whether legislation is within the limits of 
constitutional law and whether administration is 
exercised within prescribed bounds. Parliament 
controls the politics of the cabinet. In the same way 
it also controls the conduct of every minister re- 
sponsible for a department. Public opinion controls 
the political style. Its organs are a free press, cor- 
Porations of public or private law, and interest 
groups, spontaneous assemblies, or action groups. 
There is no immanent contradiction between rep- 
resentative and plebiscitarian democracy. But as 
soon as the plebiscitarian principle itself becomes 
an important factor, differentiation of responsi- 
bility is no longer possible. For in this case rulers 
and nation are declared to be identical, and the 
people itself takes over responsibility. Totalitarian 
regimes, therefore, often insist on being regularly 
legitimated by genuine or faked plebiscites. 


Types of responsibility and control 

A distinction must.now be made between the 
Tesponsibility of a trustee and the responsibility of 
an agent. [See REPRESENTATION. ] The trustee’s 


responsibility is personal; the agent's responsibility 
is technical. This distinction permits a consistent 
scheme for the different examples discussed, The 
leader of the state, whether a single person or a 
group, acts in the name of the whole body. Leaders 
can be regarded only as trustees of the whole—in 
a democratic society, as trustees of the whole na- 
tion. On the other hand, people responsible only 
for clearly circumscribed functions are mere agents. 
Their responsibility is limited by their instructions, 
provided that these instructions are in accordance 
with the constitution. A third and very important 
group consists of the leaders of the constituent 
sections or departments of the total power, for 
instance, members of legislative bodies, supreme 
courts, ministers as heads of the administration. 
In some of their duties they can be regarded as 
agents, but because they are more responsible for 
the spirit than for the manner of executive power, 
they are trustees. One might say that they exercise 
secondary trusteeship. In a democracy the distinc- 
tion between trustee and agent vanishes. Even 
agents as a part of the sovereign people are re- 
garded as—and may feel themselves to be— 
trustees. On the other hand, an authoritarian, and 
above all a totalitarian, government destroys any 
sense of trusteeship. This is illustrated by the atti- 
tudes of Hitler’s and Stalin’s highest functionaries, 
who hid behind orders and denied any personal 
responsibility, claiming to be only agents. 

Primary trustees. The sovereign is responsible 
for the state as a whole, In democracies that re- 
sponsibility is exercised through elections or pleb- 
iscites. There is no appeal against the decisions of 
the sovereign. It is a mutual responsibility of the 
people and their representatives; its standard is the 
spirit of the community. But there are exceptional 
cases, where responsibility is exercised by self- 
nominated agents of public opinion. Such excep- 
tions may begin in rather trifling expressions of 
public uneasiness, as in the Der Spiegel affair in 
Germany in 1962. They can lead to a total change 
in the regime, as did l'affaire Dreyfus in France, 
and ultimately to a violent revolution, such as that 
Caused by the protest of the French press against 
the royal ordinances in 1830. 

The leader of the government, the head of the 
State, or the prime minister is also responsible for 
the whole destiny of a nation. He is legally con- 
trolled by parliament, by the voters, and indi- 
rectly by public opinion. He will be held responsi- 
ble not only for misconduct, but also for bad 
Policies, and in the last analysis for success or 
failure, The normal sanction is removal at the next 
election, Although other methods for removal are 
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available, their utility is doubtful; in the United 
States, for example, the institution of impeachment 
has never led to a conviction. The parliamentary 
committees for investigation, developed above all 
in German public law, may help to detect corrup- 
tion, but they have no serious political effects. Deci- 
sions by supreme courts, e.g., the very influential 
Bundesverfassungsgericht (federal constitutional 
court) in Germany, are useful correctives for legis- 
lation and administration, but they do not provide 
sanctions against irresponsible behavior. 

Secondary trustees. The importance of second- 
ary trusteeship depends on the character of the 
government. It is considerable in a government 
with collective responsibility; it diminishes as a 
government approaches monocracy. Even under 
the same constitution it changes with the personal 
influence of the head of government and the min- 
ister concerned. In England the minister, as head 
of a department, is regarded as responsible for the 
conduct of his officials. Parliament will not remove 
him for minor blunders but probably will for mis- 
takes seriously affecting men or institutions. In 
most cases the minister will resign quickly to save 
the government. In the United States the presiden- 
tial system gives no opportunity to overthrow the 
government; the responsibilities of the departments 
and of their chiefs are sometimes not very obvious. 
So Congress uses other methods to get rid of un- 
popular officials: refusing to allocate funds, delay- 
ing bills, and so on. In the Continental systems the 
power of the bureaucracy as a semiautonomous 
body is so great, and is organized in such a way, 
that the main responsibility lies not with the par- 
liamentary ministers but with the permanent sec- 
retaries of state or their equivalents. Here the 
special administrative courts are important means 
for compelling the administration to observe the 
intentions of the legislature. 

Agents. The responsibility of agents consists in 
implementing constitutional provisions, making in- 
dependent decisions of minor importance, and ex- 
ecuting orders given by superiors. In the first two 
cases, the public is interested in internal con- 
trol through the bureaucratic hierarchy itself and 
through administrative courts so that authority is 
not capriciously misused. The means of internal 
control are described by Carl J. Friedrich (1937, 
chapter 19) as (1) disciplinary measures, (2) 
promotional measures, (3) finan! measures, 
(4) judicial measures, and (5) the i 
manship. Friedrich makes the inte: 
tion that the appeal to esprit de c 
respects akin to the appeal to reli 
bility and affects the deepest strata 
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Obedience and responsibility 

The execution of orders given by superiors can 
give rise to serious conflicts. The official may be 
anxious to avoid a wrong policy because, as an 
expert, he can foresee serious consequences. In 
such cases the official should, according to Max 
Weber, “execute conscientiously the order of the 
superior authorities, exactly as if the order agreed 
with his own conviction. This holds even if the 
order appears wrong to him and if, despite the civil 
servant's remonstrances, the authority insists on 
the order” (11919) 1946, p. 95). Responsibility in 
these instances is necessarily limited, and the offi- 
cial will resign only when he is convinced that the 
execution of the order would be dangerous for the 
state or would dishonor him. 

Another source of conflict is the illegality of 
orders. In this case the official is not allowed to 
obey. When this occurs in a constitutional regime, 
it will be solved very quickly by appeals to parlia- 
ment or by other legal means, The guilty superior 
will be reprimanded, and the disobedient official 
will be cleared. In authoritarian or totalitarian 
states the problem is more difficult. We still see 
Nazi officials trying to exculpate themselves with 
the claim of Befehlsnotstand (danger to their lives 
if they did not obey). Although the constitution 
and the special laws, and even military law, clearly 
forbid the execution of illegal orders, the culprits 
often justify themselves on the ground of imminent 
danger to their security and life. But personal 
responsibility must prevail even against obedience 
to political superiors. It is an important step in 
the democratic development of a people when the 
citizen’s responsibility toward law takes precedence 
over his responsibility toward a superior. 


O. H. v. D. GABLENTz 


[See also AUTHORITY; CONSTITUTIONS AND CONSTITU- 
TIONALISM; DICTATORSHIP; LEGITIMACY; TOTALI- 
TARIANISM.] 
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REVOLUTION 


Revolution in its most common sense is an at- 
tempt to make a radical change in the system of 
government. This often involves the infringement 
of prevailing constitutional arrangements and the 
use of force. “Revolution” may also mean any 
fundamentally new development in the economy, 
culture, or social fabric—that is, in practically any 
field of human endeavor. In its modern (political) 
sense, the term was first used in the Italian city- 
states in the late Middle Ages, when it referred 
mainly to ecclesiastical reforms. The word first 
entered the English language in about 1600; under 
Cromwell, paradoxically, it came to mean the 
restoration of the old order. Traditional Spanish or 
Latin American pronunciamentos, Middle Eastern 
coups d'état, and the frequent upheavals in which 
one ruling clique replaces another, merely substi- 
tuting one king, colonel, or courtier for another, 
without otherwise affecting the system of govern- 
ment or the fabric of society, cannot be considered 
revolutions unless, as has happened in a few cases, 
such upheavals are transformed into movements 
that bring about radical social change. On the 
other hand, it would be misleading to confine ex- 
amination of the subject to the French and Rus- 
sian revolutions, regarding all others as merely 
precursors of, or deviations from, these “classic” 
types. 

Modern revolutions are usually carried out, ac- 
cording to their leaders, on behalf of the popular 
forces against despotism, corruption, and an out- 
worn social and political order, and under the ban- 
ner of progress, freedom, and social justice. Social 
movements, however, have to be judged not only 
by intentions, ideological declarations, and prom- 
ises, but also by their actual performance. Some 
of those who take revolutionary action in the name 
of freedom and social justice are demagogues or 
impostors; others sincerely believe in these ideals 
but as a result of their actions may bring about a 
state of affairs that is a complete negation of their 
beliefs. Thus it is not always easy to distinguish 
between revolution and counterrevolution. The rise 
of totalitarianism has further obscured what was 
in the nineteenth century a seemingly clear-cut 
conflict between left and right. Condorcet’s dictum 
that only movements striving for freedom can be 
truly revolutionary has become less and less 
tenable. 

The causes of revolution. Despite the different 
patterns revolutions have followed, it is possible to 
trace certain features common to all. They usually 
follow the complete or partial breakdown of the old 
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order caused by theSinefficiency of the governing 
class or by eco. omic prisis, war, or similar\hap- 
penings. Yet a “reyélutionary situation” per ‘ge does 
not necessarily r Lib ih revolution; it may~just as 
easily lead to anarchy-or'to a nonrevolutionary dic- 
tatorship if the revolutionaries_(usually.a conspira- 
torial group better organized than their rivals) are 
not capable of swift and decisive action. 

The incident that sparks a revolution may be triv- 
ial: the performance of an opera of Daniel Auber’s 
in Brussels in 1830; a student’s cane dropping into 
the orchestra pit from a balcony in Munich in 1848; 
or the punishment by bastinado of a group of 
merchants in Tehran in 1905. The deeper causes, 
of course, go further back in time, and are more 
complex. Temporary economic crises have played 
a certain part in the outbreak of revolutions (the 
French famine of 1788, the bread riots in Petrograd 
before the February Revolution in 1917). However, 
left-wing French historians (Jean Jaurès, Georges 
Lefèbvre) have doubted whether the economic 
crisis alone would have induced the masses to par- 
ticipate actively in the revolution of 1789, and com- 
munist historians, commenting on the year 1917, 
have attributed more importance to antiwar feeling 
than to food shortages. 

War appears to have been the decisive factor in 
the emergence of revolutionary situations in mod- 
ern times; most modern revolutions, both success- 
ful and abortive, have followed in the wake of war 
(the Paris Commune of 1871, the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1905, the various revolutions after the two 
world wars, including the Chinese revolutions). 
These have occurred not only in the countries that 
suffered defeat. The general dislocation caused by 
war, the material losses and human sacrifices, cre- 
ate a climate conducive to radical change. A large 
section of the population has been armed; human 
life seems considerably less valuable than in peace- 
time. In a defeated country authority tends to dis- 
integrate, and acute social dissatisfaction receives 
additional impetus from a sense of wounded na- 
tional prestige (the Young Turks in 1908, Naguib 
and Nasser in 1952). The old leadership is dis- 
credited by defeat, and the appeal for radical social 
change and national reassertion thus falls on fertile 
ground. 

Established elites and ruling classes have, how- 
ever, also fallen in times of peace, for such reasons 
as sheer ineffectiveness, corruption, general bore- 
dom, or inability to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions. Corruption or extreme conservatism by 
itself, however, does not produce revolution. Des- 
potic governments are often overthrown, not when 
they are being most tyrannical, but rather when 
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the established elite loses its self-confidence and 
starts making halfhearted attempts to become more 
liberal. The French Revolution of 1789 broke out 
after the States-General had been called; the revo- 
lution of 1848, after the unpopular Guizot govern- 
ment had fallen; the Hungarian revolution of 1956, 
after the surviving victims of extreme tyranny had 
been released. A united elite with a firm belief in 
the rightness of its cause has hardly ever been over- 
thrown, regardless of the extent of its political, 
military, or economic setbacks. On the other hand, 
a comparatively minor reverse may prove fatal to 
an otherwise successful and reasonably competent 
elite that has lost its self-confidence and its will 
and ambition to rule. 

A frequent source of revolutionary tension is the 
social unrest that may occur when a section of 
the population or a social class does not receive the 
political rights which it feels correspond to its value 
in society, when it faces a rigid structure or elite, 
or when its social and economic demands are not 
fulfilled. Oligarchies tend to defend their own privi- 
leges and to ignore the demands of a newly emer- 
gent sector or class, and as a result the “outsiders” 
despair of the possibility of gradual, peaceful 
change and conclude that only the complete over- 
throw of the old order will give them their rights 
and restore justice. In this context all revolutions, 
from the secessio plebis and Marius in ancient 
Rome to the French and Russian revolutions, are 
simply the culmination of long-drawn-out social 
Processes; not the result of some sudden dissatis- 
faction of part of the population, but the last phase 
of a process of long duration. 

In a similar way the rebellion of colonies against 
the metropolitan country and their eventual seces- 
sion is a revolutionary process, made possible by 
the social, economic, and political development of 
the colony and the gradual evolution of a local elite. 

Revolutions have a tendency to spread. Events 
in 1848 and 1918-1919 provide the best-known 
examples, but this generalization is also true of 
comparatively minor revolutionary uprisings. The 
Spanish revolution of 1820 (Rafael del Riego) in- 
directly provoked uprisings in Portugal (Bernardo 
C. Sepulveda), Naples (Guglielmo Pope), and 
Piedmont. The French revolution of July 1830 had 
repercussions in Belgium and Poland. Many Asian 
and African countries gained independence after 

India had won hers in 1947. A revolution in one 
country frequently acts as a stimulus to revolu- 
tionary activity in another. 

The phases of revolution. The stages of a mod- 
ern revolution vary according to time, place, and 
the character and aims of the revolutionary group. 


The activities of a group that has set itself limited 
aims, as in Mexico in 1910, differ from those of a 
party that stands for the total transformation of 
society, as in China in 1949. There are, however, 
certain features common to all but a very few 
revolutions. 

Prerevolutionary outbreaks. Few revolutions 
come as a bolt from the blue: demonstrations, 
strikes, meetings, outbreaks of violence, a partial or 
total breakdown of law and order usually fore- 
shadow the shape of things to come. 

Initial moderate stage. After it has come to 
power, a revolutionary movement, being a coalition 
of various groups and parties, often assumes a 
moderate character. The exceptions are revolution- 
ary movements that have come to power after a 
prolonged civil war and have decimated their ene- 
mies and rivals as a result of that war (e.g., Yugo- 
slavia in 1945, China in 1949). Once the leader- 
ship of the former regime has been overthrown and 
the outstanding symbols of its rule removed, the 
new revolutionary regime is interested above all in 
“business as usual,” in other words, the restarting 
of essential services, work in factories, shops, and 
on the land. A total breakdown would not be in the 
interest of the revolution, which usually lacks the 
qualified manpower to fill all key positions with its 
own candidates and therefore needs the coopera- 
tion of a substantial number of supporters of the 
old regime. Some genuine revolutionary movements 
fail at the first stage; Chu Yiian-chang came to 
power in 1368 as an agrarian revolutionary, yet 
could not carry out any radical reforms because 
he needed the assistance of the wealthy land- 
owners to pay his army. Batista’s Cuban uprising 
in 1933 differed from the traditional Latin Ameri- 
can coup d'état and had the makings of a genuine 
revolution, since it placed sergeants over officers; 
yet its sole achievement was to enable the new- 
comers to share the spoils of the old system. 

Radical phase. Revolutionary movements that 
outlast the first phase—both those which have 
more ambitious plans and those which are driven 
forward by the sheer logic of events—tend to adopt 
more radical measures in the second phase. At the 
same time the coalition of parties usually splits up, 
and the more radical elements (Jacobins, Bolshe- 
viks) emerge as the sole possessors of power. With- 
in the ruling group power passes into the hands of 
a very small number, often into the hands of 4 
single individual. This process may be hastened by 
counterrevolutionary activities and/or foreign in- 
tervention, but it may also happen irrespective of 
such opposition. Every major revolution has de- 
stroyed the state apparatus it found and eventually 


replaced it by setting up another, generally stronger 
bureaucratic organization in its place. This central- 
izing dictatorial trend has been marked in every 
modern revolution. 

In many revolutions there are two distinct 
phases: the overthrow of the upper aristocracy in 
the English Civil War, for example, was followed 
at a later stage by the emergence of the middle and 
lower classes, The February Revolution of 1917 
was followed by the Bolshevik seizure of power. 
Once the main revolutionary measures have been 
carried out and a certain normality re-established, 
there is frequently a change of guard. Some of the 
revolutionary heroes and leaders succeed in adjust- 
ing themselves to the new administrative and or- 
ganizational tasks facing them; others do not and 
are cast aside, giving way to managers and bureau- 
crats, In the struggle for power that often ensues, 
it is by no means always the most radical leader 
who triumphs, but the better tactician, the man 
with the most support within the ruling group, the 
army, the police, or other power base. 

Postrevolutionary situation. How do revolutions 
end? Some revolutionary movements fail at a very 
early stage or are beaten by the forces raised 
against them. Some of those that last longer peter 
out because a key leader dies (Oliver Cromwell) or 
because internecine strife undermines the revolu- 
tionary party (e.g., France in 1794). Others evolve 
over a long period of time and gradually change 
their character. Certain revolutionary achievements 
are maintained; others are slowly eroded, although 
the phraseology of the revolution is usually pre- 
served. There are unlimited variations on this 
theme, 

The personnel of revolutions. The typical nine- 
teenth-century or twentieth-century revolutionary 
is of middle-class or lower-middle-class origin— 
student, young lawyer, or junior army officer. 
Elderly and very rich people or those with con- 
Servative inclinations are unlikely to lead or engage 
in revolutionary activity. There are, as usual, ex- 
ceptions: the Brazilian revolution of 1889, which 
led to the downfall of the monarchy, was a move- 
ment of protest by leading hacienderos against the 
abolition of slavery. The railroad disturbances in 
China in 1911, which led to the deposition of the 
Manchu dynasty, began as a protest of the princi- 
pal railroad shareholders against nationalization. 
On the whole a revolutionary mentality is unlikely 
to flourish in such circles, although a number of 
aristocrats were on the side of the tiers état in 
1789. The majority of leaders of socialist move- 
ments and of proletarian revolutions have been of 
middle-class origin; this fact suggests that the 
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feeling of frustration, the quest for power, the 
sense of injustice, and various idealistic aspirations 
are of greater importance in the formation of a 
revolutionary than is economic discontent. Op- 
pressed nationality is occasionally an important 
factor (the high percentage of Jews, Latvians, 
Armenians, etc., in the initial stage of the Russian 
Revolution, the prominent part played by national 
minorities in revolutionary movements in the Bal- 
kans and the Middle East, the role of Poland in 
1848, and so on). 

In those parts of the world where grave social 
and political problems exist, higher education acts 
as a powerful stimulus toward revolution. The 
illiterate masses may be quiescent, however miser- 
able their lot, but higher education provokes a 
“revolution of expectations” that cannot be fulfilled. 
Students and high school pupils have played a very 
prominent part in both the Russian and Chinese 
revolutions and in revolutionary movements in 
Latin America, the Middle East, and other parts of 
Asia and Africa; the fact that these were or are 
countries with a high proportion of unemployment 
or misemployment of university graduates is not 
accidental. The conflict of generations is another 
factor of considerable importance (the revolution 
of the tenentes in Brazil in 1939; of young army 
officers in Venezuela in 1945, in Egypt in 1952, and 
in Iraq in 1959). 

Some revolutionary movements have been led 
and supported by one specific class or group (for 
instance, peasant revolts), but the major revolu- 
tions have had a broader basis both as to leadership 
and rank and file. Intellectuals have played a lead- 
ing part in most revolutionary movements in Eu- 
rope since the eighteenth century, while in many 
countries outside Europe young army officers have 
had a conspicuous role. The army as such in these 
countries is no more revolutionary in spirit than the 
police or the civil service, who on the whole play 
a passive part (or a waiting game) and regain 
importance only after the victory of the revolution; 
but as the principal source of physical power, the 
army is the most obviously effective instrument of 
revolution. Young revolutionaries in the Middle 
East and in Latin America have often chosen to 
become army officers because this career was the 
most likely to give them power and thus bring 
about political and social change. 

Since, as a rule, a revolution can succeed only if 
preparations for it are kept secret, these have 
usually been confined to a small revolutionary high 
command. In the era before modern political par- 
ties came into being, an important part was played 
by secret societies, such as the clubs in France on 
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the eve of 1789 or the Chinese secret societies, 
which traditionally had great political influence 
(the White Lotus in 1775, the Society of Heaven's 
Law in 1813), A certain amount of conspiracy is 
involved in every revolution, but its ramifications 
are often exaggerated (the “hidden hand,” the “con- 
spiracy theory” of history) and undue importance 
subsequently attributed to certain bodies (the 
Illuminati, the Freemasons), attributing causal or 
organizational connection to events that were in 
fact quite unconnected. Apart from what is 
planned, there is in each revolution a spontaneous 
element, which is sometimes far more decisive. 
The revolutions in Germany and Austria in 1918 
were neither foreseen nor planned by any revo- 
lutionary high command. 

Revolutionary uprisings undertaken by the army 
are usually prepared by a single commander or a 
small group of officers (junta) having the support 
of a substantial part of the army. The garrison of 
the capital or the units stationed nearby are usually 
of decisive importance in this context. Twentieth- 
century revolutions in the more highly developed 
countries need a mass basis; the army may be 
essential for the initial stage, but different instru- 
ments are required to hold power and to carry out 
the changes deemed necessary. The more ambitious 
military usurpers have therefore tried either to col- 
laborate with some of the existing political parties 
or groups or to create a political mass movement of 
their own (Perón, Nasser, etc.). 

Success or failure of revolution. The factors de- 
termining success or failure in revolution are as 
various as the factors that generate revolutionary 
activity in the first place. The most frequent causes 
of failure are lack of support or active resistance 
by the bulk of the population and disunity or lack 
of purpose on the part of the leaders. In all modern 
revolutions the support of a militant minority and 
the physical seizure of some vital points dappui 
(such as the seat of government, the army and 
police commands, the means of mass communica- 
tion—radio, press, etc.) are decisive. These steps 
are carried out by a comparatively small minority 
and stand a good chance of succeeding if the group 
has mastered the elementary technique of the coup 
d'état, if the enemy is disorganized and incapable 
of counteraction, and if the bulk of the population 
is at least neutral. In the decisive first hours or days 
of revolution a few hundred, or at the most a few 
thousand, revolutionaries can achieve success even 

in a large country. (In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries the pace was usually more lei- 
surely.) Once a strong revolutionary dictatorship 
has been established, a comparatively small mi- 


nority can retain power for a considerable time, 
provided that its policy does not antagonize all of 
the people for most of the time or permit the antag- 
onized to organize. Technical progress in trans- 
portation and communication has made it much 
easier for such a regime to influence the whole 
population and control the entire territory, whereas 
in the past there was always a danger of counter- 
revolution breaking out in a remote part of the 
country. 

The timing of a revolutionary attempt is of 
crucial importance; so are the personalities of its 
leaders. It is doubtful whether the October Revolu- 
tion of 1917 would have succeeded without Lenin 
and Trotsky or indeed whether it would have been 
undertaken at all. The Bolshevik uprising suc- 
ceeded, whereas communist or left-wing extrem- 
ist revolutions elsewhere in Europe (Budapest, 
Munich) failed. Lenin’s party was numerically 
stronger and better organized than the rather 
amorphous groups that supported the Bavarian and 
Hungarian revolutions; the ruling class was weaker 
and more discredited in Russia than in central 
Europe. In addition, counterrevolutionary action by 
foreign powers was, for geographic reasons, less 
effective in Russia than in Hungary and southern 
Germany. 

A number of revolutions have failed because 
their leaders lacked the will and ability to persevere 
in a revolutionary course of action after the first 
demonstrations or fighting had taken place (Ger- 
many in 1848); they feared anarchy and radical- 
ism in their own ranks more than they feared their 
enemies. Other revolutions failed because they were 
betrayed before the planned coups were carried out; 
since preparation is by necessity limited to a fairly 
small group, the arrest of some leaders can mean 
a lasting setback for a revolutionary movement. 

Counterrevolution. Groups of people adversely 
affected (or likely to be so affected) by a revolution 
often band together to try to avert it or, if it has 
already occurred, to overthrow it. Support for coun- 
terrevolutionary movements in the nineteenth cen- 
tury usually came from the aristocracy, the clergy, 
or the higher ranks of the army—all those with a 
vested interest in preserving the old order. Toward 
the end of the century, however, and in particular 
after World War 1, certain important changes took 
place. Since revolutionaries were appealing to the 
mass of the people and trying to establish, wher- 
ever possible, a mass basis of support for their 
activities, the counterrevolutionaries had to adapt 
to the new conditions. To have any political influ- 
ence at all they were compelled to accept a part 
(sometimes a large part) of the revolutionaries 


program and to adopt their tactics, In Europe only 
those counterrevolutionary movements that have 
done so have enjoyed success for any length of 
time, although overwhelming outside assistance 
‘may serve as well. The counterrevolutionary move- 
ment usually restricts itself at first to mere dema- 
gogic phrasemongering; but gradually it spreads 
and gains a momentum of its own. The trade 
unions founded by Colonel Zubatov of the Russian 
police in 1900 were originally meant to combat the 
revolutionaries, but in the competition for popular 
support they gained a measure of independence, 
and their sponsors lost control over the movement. 
The fascist and national-socialist movements in 
Europe in the 1920s and 1930s usually began as 
counterrevolutionary movements; but the majority 
of their leaders did not belong to the old order and 
had no intention of restoring it. In their extreme 
forms these movements were quasi-revolutionary 
in character (National Bolshevism in Germany; 
Mussolini's Republic of Salò, etc.) or nihilistic 
(Hitler), rather than reactionary. The traditional 
categories of “revolutionary” and “counterrevolu- 
tionary” continued perhaps to make sense when 
applied to the more rudimentary forms of Euro- 
pean fascism, but they became irrelevant in regard 
to its more advanced forms and to the totalitarian 
state in general. The Hungarian revolution of 1956 
has proved this beyond reasonable doubt. 

Consequences of revolution. It is characteristic 
of a revolution (in contrast to a mere coup d'état) 
that it has far-reaching political, social, and some- 
times economic or cultural consequences. Revolu- 
tions have frequently been the “locomotives of 
history”; just as frequently they have been quite 
Senseless, causing much unnecessary suffering. 
Revolutions have liberated peoples and elevated 
Classes; at the same time some of the greatest 
crimes in history have been committed in the name 
Of revolution. It has been argued that the emanci- 
pation of the third estate in France and the trans- 
formation of Russia into a democracy were already 
under way in 1789 and 1917 and that the revolu- 
tions merely gave a spectacular acceleration to an 
inevitable historical process. Since force begets 
force, however, violent revolution, though intended 
to overthrow despotism, very often culminates in a 
new tyranny. Since the idealism and devotion in- 
herent in revolutionary movements thus serve to 
bring about a new despotism, the movements can 
hardly be regarded as great successes in terms of 
what they set out to do. Against this it is argued 
that the lasting “social achievements” of revolutions 
are more decisive than any short-lived “political 
distortion” or terrorism. 
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The major revolutionary movements of modern 
times have claimed a world-wide mission and have 
been expansive in character. The French Revolu- 
tion in the years 1789-1815 undoubtedly helped 
spread civil liberties throughout Europe; some of 
its reverberations were felt in Europe and the rest 
of the world long after. Yet the attempt to bring 
the blessings of civil liberties forcibly to other coun- 
tries produced a chauvinistic, antiliberal reaction 
in some parts of Europe, which had fateful conse- 
quences. Revolutions that set themselves limited 
objectives may succeed in achieving genuine re- 
forms if they represent the aspirations of the ma- 
jority of the population. The more violent a revolu- 
tion, the greater the amount of coercion applied, 
the more likely that dictatorship, ostensibly estab- 
lished for a short “transition” period only, will be 
perpetuated. Revolutions that aim at a total trans- 
formation of society claim to act in the interests of 
the majority, but since the majority does not realize 
where its own best interests lie, it is left to a small 
avant-garde to make the decisions for it. In conse- 
quence it is more than likely that a society will 
emerge in which severe repression seems to be 
permanently built in. Such a state may achieve 
striking results in various fields, such as the na- 
tional economy or national defense, but to judge 
from past experience, it will not succeed in building 
a freer and more just society. 

Doctrines of revolution. The modern conception 
of revolution as a fundamental transformation 
dates back to the eighteenth century, although it is 
not quite correct to argue that the idea of a radical 
new beginning was altogether alien to ancient 
times. However, until the late eighteenth century 
the advocates of utopian societies were, with some 
notable exceptions, not revolutionaries, and rev- 
olutionaries were not utopians. Ordinarily, the 
revolutionaries fought against absolute monarchs 
or tyrants in the name of a natural order that the 
latter had violated. This tradition was expressed in 
the American War of Independence and the early 
stages of the French Revolution. The French Revo- 
lution produced an immense amount of theorizing 
on the subject, and the discussion received fresh 
fuel from the many revolutionary outbreaks of the 
nineteenth century. The famous exchange between 
Burke and Paine set the pattern for an argument 
which has continued to the present day. The con- 
servative viewpoint rests on the belief that political 
and social continuity are essential prerequisites for 
an orderly society; that abstract rights and model 
constitutions count for little in practice; that revo- 
lutions are at best destructive and only replace one 
despotism by another—if they do not result in a 
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period of general anarchy. The nineteenth-century 
conservative regarded the revolutionary movement 
as inherently sinful, its leaders as misfits and 
criminals, and its followers as the deluded dregs 
of society. 

Revolutionary theory in its more extreme forms, 
on the other hand, held that revolutionaries were 
only the most consistent fighters for freedom, jus- 
tice, and the other ancient ideals of mankind and 
that therefore in the long run they could do no 
wrong. If conservative and liberal doctrine was 
largely based on a fear of violence, revolutionary 
theory belittled the significance of violence and 
terror and almost totally ignored the realities of 
political power in a modern society. 

In recent decades the Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
of proletarian revolution has all but monopolized 
discussions on the subject. It claims to be a scien- 
tific doctrine and regards history as proceeding ac- 
cording to ascertainable laws. Revolutions fulfill a 
crucial function in the development of society: they 
overthrow the old social order, which has outlived 
its usefulness, and establish a new order; in this 
process power passes from the hands of one class 
(which is reactionary) to another (which is pro- 
gressive in character), According to Marxist theory, 
the productive forces of society at certain stages of 
their development clash with the existing relations 
of production. The existing social order begins to 
impede their further development, and an epoch of 
social revolution begins. The basic problem in each 
revolution is the question of state power; through 
the class struggle power passes from one class to 
another. The class struggle may lead to civil war; 
its very highest form is revolution. All revolutions 
before 1917 only brought about the replacement of 
one form of exploitation by another; only the 
socialist (communist) revolution puts an end to 
man’s exploitation by man. This is the final revo- 
lution, for in a socialist society there can be, by 
definition, only “nonantagonistic conflicts,” con- 
flicts that can be resolved in a peaceful way. 

The historical fate of Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
is of great importance. It has been very successful, 
but not where it expected to succeed—in the indus- 
trially developed countries of Europe and North 
America. Instead it became the ideology of an 
industrial revolution in backward countries, The 
revolutionary situation that Marx had expected to 
develop in western and central Europe failed to 
arrive. In the underdeveloped countries, on the 

other hand, the Western impact produced strains 
that made for a different kind of revolutionary 
situation, These revolutions were not proletarian 
in character; neither in China nor in Cuba did the 


working class take a prominent part in the revo- 
lution. These revolutions, however, brought to pow- 
er regimes that were either communist from the 
first (China) or that soon adopted a “Marxist— 
Leninist” viewpoint (Cuba). 

These historical fortunes of the Marxist—Leninist 
theory of revolution made various ideological muta- 
tions and adaptations necessary. The socialist par- 
ties of Europe became democratic in character; 
some of them continued to pay lip service to revo- 
lution, but their practice, and gradually their the- 
ory, became “revisionist.” In the late 1950s several 
European Communist parties also began to show 
what some observers regarded as reformist inclina- 
tions. In Russia, Trotsky and others had propagated 
the idea of the permanent revolution, the doctrine 
that a “bourgeois revolution” in Russia (or a simi- 
lar country) would immediately be followed by the 
establishment of a “proletarian dictatorship” and 
that an upheaval in one country would inevitably 
lead to revolution on a wider scale. The world revo- 
lution failed to materialize, however, and in the 
Soviet Union there developed what has become 
known (though never defined in detail) as the 
Stalinist concept of the “revolution from above.” 
Revolution no longer meant the liberation of society 
from outworn political and spiritual fetters. Now 
it stood for the reshaping of society by a dictatorial 
regime controlling a centralized state apparatus 
and an all-pervading party organization. The “revo- 
lution from above” established communist regimes 
in eastern Europe; abortive revolutionary uprisings 
from below (Berlin in 1953, Poznan and Budapest 
in 1956) were later directed against these regimes. 

Revolutionary movements continue to exist in 
the underdeveloped parts of the world; the revolu- 
tionary potential of these countries is far more 
pronounced than that of the industrially advanced 
nations. Revolutionary doctrine in these areas has 
absorbed some elements of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory, but to a very considerable extent it springs 
from other sources, such as resentment against the 
white nations that ruled the colonial world for so 
long. Attempts to organize the former colonies and 
underdeveloped countries into one united front 
against the metropolitan countries can be traced 
back to the 1920s, and in a somewhat modified 
form the idea has found new proponents in the 
1960s; they argue that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are the “proletarian nations,” the only truly 
revolutionary force on a world scale. 

According to the Chinese communist thesis, revo- 
lutions (and wars of liberation) would and should 
continue regardless of consequences, whereas most 
Russian and European communists maintain that 


jn the nuclear age any large-scale wars of libera- 
tion could cause as much destruction as an im- 
perialist war and have therefore become self-defeat- 
ing as means of achieving political results. They 
argue that peaceful revolution has become possible 
as a result of a shift in the global balance of power 
and the growing attraction of the ideas of com- 
munism; the Chinese have violently attacked such 
views as revisionist. 

The historical role of the Marxist theory of revo- 
lution has been enormous. With its emphasis on 
social and economic factors, it helped to put into 
wider perspective events that previously had been 
interpreted almost exclusively from a political 
angle; it has also been more useful than “static” 
interpretations as a guide to revolutionary situa- 
tions. However, with the end of the epoch that pro- 
duced it, this doctrine gradually ceased to be 
relevant; it ceased to be so in the communist coun- 
tries because these faced, in the postrevolutionary 
situation, problems that could not be foreseen in 
the nineteenth century; it ceased to be relevant in 
the Western countries because there was virtually 
no likelihood of a revolutionary situation arising. 
In the tiers monde it continues to be of relevance 
as a doctrine of industrial revolution—one in which, 
however, national or local characteristics are of 
growing importance. 

WALTER LAQUEUR 


[See also INTERNAL WARFARE; MARXISM; SOCIAL MOVE- 
MENTS.]} 
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RICARDO, DAVID 


David Ricardo (1772-1823), English economist, 
is best remembered for his theory of rent and his 
theory of comparative cost. He was the first to 
show that the ultimate incidence of a tax is gov- 
erned by the laws of economic distribution, laws 
whose determination he regarded as “the principal 
problem of Political Economy.” 

Ricardo was born in London, the third child in 
a Sephardic Jewish family that had emigrated from 
Holland in 1760. At the age of 11 he was sent back 
to Holland to attend a special school, the Talmud 
Tora, attached to the Portuguese Synagogue in 
Amsterdam. He returned to London three years 
later to work for his father, who had become a 
successful member of the stock exchange. In 1793, 
against the wishes of his parents, he married the 
daughter of a Quaker, and they promptly disin- 
herited him. Striking out on his own, he soon accu- 
mulated a small fortune as a stockjobber and loan 
contractor. In 1814, at the age of 42, he retired 
from business, purchased an estate in Gloucester- 
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shire, and began to devote himself to literary 
pursuits. 

Ricardo’s interest in economics dated back to 
1799, when he accidentally came across a copy of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Ten years later 
he made his debut in print with a newspaper article 
on the bullion controversy, subsequently expanded 
into a vigorous pamphlet entitled The High Price of 
Bullion: A Proof of the Depreciation of Bank Notes 
(1810; in Works, vol. 3, pp. 47-127). The Bullion 
Committee report, which appeared the following 
year, agreed with Ricardo that the current inflation 
was due to the Bank of England’s failure to restrict 
the issue of currency, The fame of the committee's 
report lent prestige to Ricardo’s tract, so much so 
that later generations incorrectly credited Ricardo 
with inspiring the report. 

In 1814 he turned his attention to commercial 
policy and a year later published the important 
Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn on 
the Profits of Stock (in Works, vol. 4, pp. 1-41). 
It appeared close upon similar essays by Robert 
Torrens, Edward West, and Thomas Robert Mal- 
thus. With varying degrees of clarity, all four 
pamphlets expressed the idea that was soon to be- 
come the cornerstone of classical political economy, 
the law of diminishing returns to additions of capi- 
tal and labor applied to land. But only Ricardo 
went on to develop the implications of this prop- 
osition in a major treatise, On the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation (1817; see Works, 
vol. 1). The story of how he was urged, goaded, 
and even bullied into completing this task by his 
friend James Mill is now well known, owing to 
Piero Sraffa’s recovery of the Ricardo-Mill corre- 
spondence, which is included in the Works and 
Correspondence (vols. 6-9). 

Further tracts by Ricardo appeared in 1817, 
1819, and 1822. In 1821 he published the third 
edition of the Principles, adding a controversial 
chapter “On Machinery,” in which he conceded that 
technological progress might prove injurious to the 
working class (see Barton, JoHN). In 1819 Ricardo 
obtained a seat in the House of Commons and for 
the next few years took an active part in parliamen- 
tary discussions of current issues. He made a grand 
tour of the Continent in 1822, keeping a travel 
journal, which is included in the Works and Corre- 
spondence (vol. 10, pp. 175-352), He died of a 
cerebral infection in 1823, at his estate, Gatcomb 
Park, leaving a wife and seven children, At his 
death his estate was valued at about £750,000, of 
which a third was in landed property and the rest 
in English and French government bonds (the pres- 
ent purchasing power of the estate would be ap- 

proximately five times as much). 


There never was an economist so single-minded 
in his devotion to “the dismal science” as Ricardo, 
He did spend some time studying the natural sci- 
ences, particularly geology—which then enjoyed 
something of the glamour that nuclear physics 
does nowadays—collecting minerals and partici- 
pating in the management of the Geological Society 
of London, But with these exceptions, all his in- 
tellectual efforts were given to economics, and his 
correspondence rarely touches on other topics, 
Politically he was a Benthamite in that he favored 
universal male suffrage and as much parliamen- 
tary reform as was necessary to bring this about. 
If he had definite philosophical convictions, they 
were those of British empiricism as embodied in 
the works of Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke. He became 
a Unitarian after his marriage but was probably as 
near to atheism as Bentham was. There is reason 
to think that Ricardo followed James Mill in advo- 
cating the spread of birth control devices among 
the working class, although, unlike Mill, he never 
committed himself on the subject in print. 

Economic thought. The influence of Ricardo’s 
treatise made itself felt almost as soon as it was 
published, and for over half a century Ricardo 
dominated economic thinking in Britain. The lead- 
ing periodicals and even the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica fell into the hands of his disciples; popular 
literature echoed Ricardian ideas; and Parliament 
increasingly succumbed to Ricardian policy pro- 
posals. Ricardo’s appeal rested on his ability to 
seize hold of a wide range of significant problems 
with a simple analytical model that involved only 
a few strategic variables and yielded, after a few 
elementary manipulations, dramatic conclusions of 
a distinctly practical nature. In short, he was the 
first to master the art that later brought success to 
Keynes. 

At the heart of Ricardo’s system is the notion 
that economic growth must sooner or later be 
arrested owing to a scarcity of natural resources. 
In the simple version of his model, as expounded 
in the 1815 essay, the whole economy is a giant 
farm, distributing its product among landlord, ten- 
ant farmer, and hired laborer. The Malthusian 
tendency of population to increase up to the limits 
set by the means of subsistence provides a virtually 
unlimited supply of labor that can be employed at 
a constant real wage fixed in terms of corn (Or 
wheat). This, of course, is the notorious “iron law 
of wages.” Every worker is equipped with the same 
amount of fixed capital (say, a spade), which, 
being combined with every worker in the same 
proportion, enters as a simple multiple and, hence, 
can also be measured in terms of corn. In other 
words, corn is the only output of the giant farm, 


and it is also the only input. As the labor force 
increases, extra corn to feed the extra mouths can 
be produced only by extending cultivation to less 
fertile land or by applying additional capital-and- 
labor to land already under cultivation with dimin- 
ishing results. The difference between the net corn 
product per worker on the least fertile land and the 
constant corn wage per worker goes to the tenant 
farmer as profit. Since farmers outbid each other 
for the best land, the real advantages of working 
superior land accrue to the landowner in the form 
of rising rents. As more land is taken up, the net 
produce per worker falls, whereas the real wage 
remains the same. Obviously, profits per worker 
decline. At the same time, the corn value of the 
capital per worker increases because corn is con- 
tinually becoming more expensive to produce in 
terms of real resources used up. Divide the falling 
profits per worker by the rising capital per worker, 
and it follows that the rate of profit on capital, 
which supplies the motive for investment, declines. 
Eventually, capital accumulation must come to an 
end. 

In the Principles this simple one-sector model 
was replaced by a three-sector model, but the argu- 
ment and the conclusions reached were essentially 
the same as in the essay of 1815. The three-sector 
model gave rise to the question how best to meas- 
ure the variables employed, and the first chapter of 
the Principles turned into a veritable maze for the 
reader as Ricardo pursued “the invariable measure 
of value,” which seemed forever to elude him. He 
failed to realize that an index-number problem 
such as he had posed cannot, in the nature of the 
case, be perfectly resolved. 

The root of the trouble being the declining yield 
of wheat per acre of land, it is evident that the 
short-run solution is to import cheap wheat from 
countries better endowed with fertile land in ex- 
change for low-cost manufactured goods. In the 
long run other solutions may be looked for: a 
change in workers’ diets to lessen the dependence 
on wheaten bread; an effort to slow down the rate 
of growth of population; and, last, an attempt to 
foster technical change, particularly of the land- 
saving variety. Ricardo did not neglect these long- 
term solutions, but, it is fair to say, he dealt with 
them in a perfunctory manner. The fact is that 
despite the numerous references to capital accu- 
mulation and population growth, Ricardo’s model 
is not really concerned with problems of economic 
growth in the long run. His interest in practical 
results—paradoxical in view of the high level of 
abstraction that he achieved—led him to empha- 
Siza the foreign trade solution to the growth 
dilemma. In so doing he came to attack the exist- 
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ing corn laws, which protected British wheat 
farmers by prohibiting foreign wheat except in 
years of famine prices. Eager to show that Britain 
would benefit from specializing in manufactured 
goods and importing the bulk of its food supply, he 
hit upon the law of comparative cost as a proof of 
his case. 

Adam Smith had taught that it pays a country 
to concentrate on the production of those goods 
which it can produce more cheaply in absolute 
terms than any other country can. Earlier in the 
eighteenth century a few authors had advanced the 
wider rule that each country will find it profitable 
to import those goods which it can obtain for ex- 
ports at less cost than their domestic production 
would entail. Almost no one realized that this 
meant that under free trade all goods are not nec- 
essarily produced in countries where their real cost 
of production is lowest—it might pay a country to 
import a product even though it could be produced 
at less cost at home than abroad. The Ricardian 
doctrine of comparative cost is simply a rigorous 
restatement of the informal eighteenth-century rule. 

Ricardo used a single numerical example, in- 
volving two countries and two goods. He was able 
to demonstrate that it would benefit England to 
specialize in “cloth,” even if Portugal could produce 
“cloth” and “wine” more cheaply, provided England 
had a relative cost advantage in cloth. And if 
Portugal specialized in wine, where it had an even 
greater cost advantage than in cloth, it turned out 
that both countries were better off: with given re- 
sources, both countries could enjoy more of both 
cloth and wine because they would reap the advan- 
tages of an international division of labor. Here is 
the fountainhead of all nineteenth-century free 
trade doctrine! Although the corn laws were not in 
fact repealed until 1846, Ricardo’s writings helped 
to make free trade a popular objective of British 
policy. Unwittingly, Ricardo provided the theoreti- 
cal justification for the long-run solution to the 
growth problem which Britain actually adopted in 
the nineteenth century: Britain became the “work- 
shop of the world” and bought most of her food 
abroad. 

Ricardo did much more than state the law of 
comparative cost. He also saw its implications for 
international wage and price levels. David Hume 
had shown earlier that each country’s exports and 
imports are automatically brought into balance 
under an international gold standard by the effect 
of gold flows acting on domestic price levels. A 
country with an export surplus must attract gold 
from abroad; the gold inflow, by raising all prices 
within the country, then eliminates the excess of 
exports over imports. Similarly, an import surplus 
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leads to a loss of gold and a self-correcting decline 
in prices. Ricardo now realized that if Portugal has 
an absolute advantage in both wine and cloth but 
a great relative advantage in wine, foreign trade 
with England is possible only if money wage rates 
in Portugal are higher than those in England. If 
the wage rate in terms of gold is the same in the 
two countries, Portugal will not import cloth, since 
Portuguese consumers can get cloth more cheaply 
from domestic suppliers, As a result, England will 
be forced to ship gold to Portugal to pay for wine 
imports, and this will continue until gold wages 
and prices in Portugal rise enough to make it profit- 
able for the Portuguese to import English cloth. 
In general, then, the low-cost country has the 
higher money wage rate, and hence higher money 
prices for similar goods. There is, as Ricardo said, 
“a natural distribution of specie” beween the trad- 
ing nations of the world that tends, in the absence 
of tariffs, not merely to equilibrate each country’s 
exports and imports, but also to produce such 
relative price and wage levels between countries 
as to induce each to produce those goods in which 
it has a comparative advantage. And although the 
world is now off the gold standard, it remains true 
that everyone who has studied Ricardo’s argument 
can understand why a high level of wages in a 
country does not necessarily prevent that country 
from competing successfully in international trade. 
The same forces that depress the rate of return 
on capital in Ricardo's model also raise rents, al- 
though Ricardo never made it very clear whether 
he meant rents per acre of land or the rental share 
of the total product. Be that as it may, Ricardo 
viewed resources as shifting between agriculture 
and manufacturing in search of maximum returns, 
but he never conceived of land itself as shifting 
among competing uses. When, in the Ricardian 
model, cultivation is said to be extended, the new 
land is simply taken up freely, because land is 
treated not only as if it were completely fixed in 
supply but also as if it were absolutely specialized 
in use. It is this conception of land as a free “gift 
of Nature,” having no use other than the produc- 
tion of wheat, that led Ricardo to the conclusion 
that rent is price-determined, not price-determin- 
ing; in a famous formula, one of the many with 
which Ricardo peppered his otherwise pedestrian 
prose, “Corn is not high because rent is paid, but 
rent is paid because corn is high.” From the notion 
that rent is not a reward for any economic service 
rendered by landowners, Ricardo drew the prac- 
tical implication that the remission of rents from 
landlords to tenants would not affect the Price of 
wheat or the rate of profit in agriculture. James 
Mill went a step further and concluded that the 


appropriation of rents by the state would not affect 
agricultural output, a proposition that Henry George 
made his own when he called for taxing the “un- 
earned increments” in rental values. The popularity 
of single-tax propaganda in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century did much to keep the name of 
Ricardo alive, and via Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty Ricardo even cast a shadow on the forma- 
tion of the Fabian Society. In a period When the 
political power of the landowning aristocracy in 
England still barred the way to effective electoral 
reform, a theory that attributed economic difficul- 
ties to agricultural protection, asserting as a scien- 
tific conclusion that “the interest of the landlord 
is always opposed to that of the consumer and 
manufacturer,” could not fail to take hold of public 
opinion, 

While Richard Cobden and John Bright were 
adulterating Ricardo’s arguments to suit the needs 
of the great campaign they were waging for imme- 
diate repeal of the corn laws, certain radical writers 
were putting forth labor’s exclusive claim to the 
total national product, a claim which they argued 
was a simple logical deduction from the labor 
theory of value. These were the so-called “Ricardian 
socialists,” forerunners of Karl Marx. The label is 
to some extent a misnomer, because these men, 
followers of Robert Owen, cared nothing for Ri- 
cardo except insofar as he sanctioned the labor 
theory of value. The notion that profit and rent 
constitute a deduction from values created by labor 
alone stems from The Wealth of Nations, not from 
Ricardo’s Principles. Indeed, if by a labor theory of 
value we mean a theory that holds that labor is the 
sole determinant of relative prices, Ricardo cannot 
be considered a proponent of the theory. It is true 
that he believed that the ratios in which goods 
exchange are quantitatively more influenced by 
relative labor costs than by, say, relative interest 
charges. It is also true that he held a cost theory 
of value which left out the influence of demand. 
But this is still a far cry from what the Ricardian 
socialists and Marx himself meant by the labor 
theory of value. It never occurred to Ricardo to 
deduce anything about the nature of profit from his 
theory of value, and it is precisely this that sep- 
arates Ricardo from Marx. But however misleading 
the common impression that Ricardo was respon- 
sible for the genesis of British socialism, the appeal 
to Ricardo by socialist writers, particularly the 
tribute that Marx paid him, gave Ricardo a new 
audience at a time when his influence was in other 
respects beginning to wane. 

Appraisal. It is revealing to compare Ricardo 
to Adam Smith, the founder of classical economics. 
As a rigorous theorist, Ricardo was obviously far 


ahead of Adam Smith. On the other hand, The 
Wealth of Nations contains more in the way of 
substantial generalizations on the workings of eco- 
nomic systems than does Ricardo’s Principles— 
more, perhaps, than any other treatise written in 
the nineteenth century, with the exception of Al- 
fred Marshall’s magnum opus. If the problem of 
economics is the allocation of limited means 
among unlimited competing ends, as we are some- 
times told, then Adam Smith contributed more to 
economics than did Ricardo; the only place where 
Ricardo addressed himself specifically to the allo- 
cation problem was in the chapter on foreign trade, 
but here, at any rate, he saw further and deeper 
than Adam Smith. If the problem of economics is 
growth and development—a common assertion 
nowadays—there is again more in Adam Smith 
than in Ricardo, But if economics is essentially an 
engine of analysis, a method of thinking rather 
than a body of concrete results, Ricardo literally 
invented the technique of economists. His gift for 
heroic abstractions produced one of the most im- 
pressive models, judged by scope and practical 
import, in the entire history of economic theory. 

Ricardo’s style of thinking is exemplified by his 
treatment of taxation, which takes up more than 
one-third of the Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation. The discussion is very little connected 
with the actual taxes prevailing in his time, with 
the technical problems of tax administration, with 
the crying need for fiscal reform; instead, it traces 
the broad economic consequences of taxes in gen- 
eral with respect to the accumulation of capital, 
the distribution of national income, and the price 
level. The tax chapters simply set forth the general 
implications of Ricardo’s theoretical scheme, and 
their value is solely that of demonstrating his 
superb logical powers. 

As long as the corn laws remained in force, the 
issue of free trade gave significance to Ricardo’s 
doctrines, When repeal came, John Stuart Mill’s 
Principles of Political Economy, published two 
years later, brought new authority to the Ricardian 
system suitably amended. After 1870, however, 
most economists turned their backs on what they 
understood to be the Ricardian theory of value and 
agreed with William Stanley Jevons that Ricardo 
had “shunted the car of economic science to a 
Wrong line” (1871). Marx’s praise did not enhance 
Ricardo’s reputation among academic economists. 
But the last decade of the nineteenth century saw 
a change in attitude, as a number of writers were 
suddenly struck by the idea that the old-fashioned 
Ricardian theory of rent was really a special case 
of a much more general theory. Ricardo had shown 
that the final dose of labor-and-capital on an in- 
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tensively used rent-yielding piece of land adds 
nothing to rent but consists solely of wages and 
interest, rent being due to the superior productivity 
of the intramarginal units. Philip Henry Wicksteed, 
Knut Wicksell, and John Bates Clark realized that 
there is nothing unique about a no-rent margin; 
when land is the variable factor and labor-and- 
capital is the fixed factor, the margin will be a 
no-wage, no-interest margin. With that insight the 
general marginal productivity theory of distribu- 
tion was born, and to Ricardo’s other accomplish- 
ments must be added that of having anticipated 
marginal analysis. In recent years concern over 
the problem of aggregate effective demand has 
caused many economists to agree with Keynes that 
“the complete domination of Ricardo’s [approach] 
for a period of a hundred years has been a disaster 
to the progress of economics” (Keynes [1933] 1956, 
p. 33). But this is a harsh judgment which sup- 
poses that but for Ricardo’s magisterial influence, 
economics would have addressed itself in the past 
to the macroeconomic problem of unemployment. 
Ricardo’s avowal of the famous “law of markets,” 
asserting a tendency toward full employment equi- 
librium, was poorly thought out and remained little 
more than a dogma. As a monetary theorist Ricardo 
was not even representative of the best work of his 
own day. Still, the law of comparative cost and the 
method of comparative static analysis have sur- 
vived intact. And the central problem that Ricardo 
posed, namely, how the changes in the relative 
shares of land, labor, and capital are connected 
with the rate of capital accumulation, remains the 
abiding concern of modern economists. In that 
sense Ricardo is still with us. 

Mark BLAUG 


[For the historical context of Ricardo’s work, see the 
biographies of Hume; MALTHUS; SMITH, ADAM; 
TorrENS; West; for discussion of the subsequent 
development of his ideas, see RENT; VALUE, LABOR 
THEORY OF; and the biographies of CLARK, Joun 
BATES; GEORGE; JEVONS; Marx; MILL; WICKSELL; 
WIcKSTEED.] 
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Stuart Arthur Rice is distinguished for his con- 
tributions to the growth of behavioral approaches 
in social science, to the progress of the United 
States government's statistical activities, and to 
bettering the relations between government and 
business. In particular, he improved statistical re- 
porting, the organization of international Statistics, 
and the collection of statistics in various foreign 
countries. 

Rice received his PH.D. in 1924 from Columbia 
University, where he studied primarily under 
Franklin H. Giddings. Sociological training at 
Columbia emphasized quantitative research, and 
Rice produced in the 1920s a series of pioneer 
studies (e.g., 1924; 1928) which used quantitative 
methods to test a number of hypotheses regarding 
political behavior. He hoped his studies would be 
models for an objective, empirical, value-free 
science of politics. One hypothesis he investigated 


was that political behavior may be primarily the 
resultant of attitudes. He assumed that attitudes 
are normally distributed: abnormal distributions 
result from disturbing factors. He implied that 
political attitudes lie, for the most part, along 
one basic continuum of radicalism—conservatism, 
Along with William F. Ogburn and others, Rice 
used election statistics to analyze differences be- 
tween various subgroups, thus anticipating later 
ecological voting studies. Following the leadership 
of A, Lawrence Lowell, he also used roll calls to 
detect differences between particular legislators 
and legislative blocs. 

Another topic which Rice investigated in his 
early studies was the change over time in such po- 
litical behavior as voter turnout and party prefer- 
ences. He pioneered in the use of panel techniques 
to show the impact of observed stimuli upon the po- 
litical attitudes of students, as measured by simple 
questionnaires. 

At the time that Rice made his studies of politi- 
cal behavior, empirical research in social psy- 
chology was just beginning. L, L. Thurstone had 
not yet perfected his attitude-measurement tech- 
niques. Rice’s use of the normal curve as a model 
of political behavior was soon outdated, More 
recently, social scientists commanding new data 
have elaborated his analysis of the areal distribu- 
tion of political preferences. Again, the sample 
survey of the general population has replaced 
Rice’s indirect inferences with the direct measure- 
ment of both actual voting and the individual 
characteristics of citizens. Yet, considering the 
tools available in the 1920s, Rice made a notable 
attempt to show the possibilities of an empirical 
approach to the study of political behavior. 

Rice compiled, under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council, a critical review of the 
methods employed in the social sciences (1931). 
Case studies of the methods employed in outstand- 
ing contributions to social science were arranged 
in a theoretical setting designed to portray differ- 
ent methodological approaches, without regard to 
traditional boundaries in subject matter. The basic 
classification of methods was devised by Rice, as 
chief investigator and editor, with the assistance 
of Harold D. Lasswell. 

Rice then turned from research and teaching 
to administrative work in the federal government. 
Here he did much to professionalize the activities 
of the Bureau of the Census. He also made notable 
contributions to the development of social statis- 
tics in the United States, the study of the effects 
of unemployment, the analysis of world standards 
of living, the establishment of a rationalized sys- 


tem of federal statistics, and the projecting of 
the statistical needs of the United Nations. 

Rice was born in northern Minnesota in 1889. 
He attended the University of Washington, ob- 
taining his B.A. there in 1912 and his M.A. in 1915, 
and was employed for some years in welfare ad- 
ministration at the local, state, and regional level. 
After an unsuccessful venture into minor party 
politics in 1920, he became interested in explor- 
ing the rational character of social movements and 
pursued the objective analysis of sociological data 
at Columbia University. He taught at Dartmouth 
College from 1923 to 1926 and at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from 1926 to 1933. 

His first appointment in Washington was as 
assistant director of the Bureau of the Census, a 
position he held until 1936, As president of the 
American Statistical Association in 1933, he was 
influential in creating the advisory services which 
in turn produced the central administrative struc- 
ture for the development and coordination of the 
federal statistical system. For nearly two decades 
he was director of the Office of Statistical Stand- 
ards of the Bureau of the Budget, charged by law 
with control of statistical work within the govern- 
ment. He won wide praise from the business com- 
munity for his successful endeavors to reduce the 
reporting burdens imposed by federal question- 
naires, At the beginning of World War 11, Rice 
instigated the creation of the Inter-American Sta- 
tistical Institute, which supplies the statistical staff 
of the Pan American Union. At the end of the war, 
he was active in the establishment of the Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations and served as 
the first chairman of the UN Statistical Commis- 
sion, where he displayed skill and ingenuity in 
working toward greater adequacy and compara- 
bility of world statistics. 

As president of the International Statistical 
Institute from 1947 to 1953, he promoted col- 
laboration among the world’s statisticians and at 
the same time pointed out that the conceptions of 
Statistics in the Soviet Union were an impediment 
to the growth of international statistics. As head 
of the Statistical Mission to Japan, he helped de- 
velop the statistical services of that country. Upon 
retiring from federal service in 1954, Rice organ- 
ized and became president of the Surveys & Re- 
search Corporation, a consulting firm offering 
economic, statistical, and management services to 
United States and foreign governmental agencies, 
as well as to private industry and nonprofit or- 
ganizations, 

HaroLD F. GOSNELL 
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[For the historical context of Rice’s work, see the biog- 
raphies of GIDDINGS; OGBURN; LOWELL; for discus- 
sion of the subsequent development of Rice’s ideas, 
see GOVERNMENT STATISTICS; POLITICAL BEHAVIOR.] 
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Lewis Fry Richardson (1881-1953), British me- 
teorologist and student of the causes of war, was 
born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the youngest of seven 
children in a Quaker family. He attended the New- 
castle Preparatory School, then Bootham School 
at York. His inclination toward science seems to 
have been inspired by J. Edmund Clark, a master 
at Bootham School, who was a meteorologist. How- 
ever, while still in his teens, Richardson was con- 
vinced that “science ought to be subordinate to 
morals.” After leaving Bootham in 1898, he at- 
tended Durham College of Science at Newcastle, 
then King’s College at Cambridge. 

Several appointments followed, each of short 
duration. Richardson worked as an assistant in 
the National Physics Laboratory, as chemist for a 
peat company, and as director of the physical and 
chemical laboratory of a lamp company. At the 
outbreak of World War 1 he was superintendent 
of Eskdalemuir Observatory of the Meteorology Of- 
fice. Thenceforth, meteorology became one of his 
abiding scientific concerns, and he contributed 
some thirty papers and a book (1922) to that field. 
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In 1926 his scientific achievements were recog- 
nized by his election as fellow of the Royal Society. 

For Richardson, Quakerism is firmly identified 
with pacifism. Accordingly he declared himself a 
conscientious objector, a stand that subsequently 
barred him from university appointments. Never- 
theless he participated directly in the war in a non- 
combatant capacity, as a member of the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit, attached to the 16th French 
Infantry Division. After the armistice he returned 
to the Meteorology Office, but in 1920, when that 
office became part of the Air Ministry, Richardson 
resigned his position. He next took charge of the 
physics department at Westminster Training Col- 
lege and in 1929 became principal of Paisley Tech- 
nical College and School of Art, his last post. 
Richardson retired in 1940 in order to devote all 
of his time to the study of war, searching both for 
its causes and for means to prevent it [see WAR, 
article on THE STUDY OF WAR]. 

It is with his work on war that Richardson’s 
name is most frequently associated. Although his 
pacifist convictions were surely a source of his 
dedication to this study, on which he spent at least 
35 years, it is likely that his deep involvement with 
meteorology influenced his method of research. 
The prediction of weather is notoriously difficult, 
even though the determinants of weather are en- 
tirely understood. The principles governing the 
several variables—the motion of air masses, the 
changes of pressures and temperatures, the onset 
of precipitation—are all known, but the interac- 
tions among all these factors are so complex that 
even if the atmospheric conditions over the globe 
were precisely known at a given moment, the 
calculation of future states for even a short period 
would be a superhuman task. At one time Richard- 
son estimated (1922) that it would take 60,000 
human computers working at high speed to com- 
pute tomorrow’s world weather charts before to- 
morrow’s weather arrived. The vital lesson that 
Richardson therefore learned from the problems 
of meteorological prediction—one that has been 
confirmed by modern computing technology—is 
that events which seem to be governed by chance 
(as does the weather to one ignorant of the dy- 
namics of air masses) are in fact governed by laws 
and can be predicted if enough information can 
be processed. 

The link between this insight and Richardson's 
approach to the phenomenon of war is in his re- 
jection of the idea that war is a rational, or at 
least a purposeful, form of behavior, as is often 
assumed in the conventional political conception 
of international relations. Richardson viewed war 


instead in Tolstoyan fashion, as a massive phe- 
nomenon governed by forces akin to the forces of 
nature, over which individuals have little or no 
control. Accordingly, he ignored all those intrica- 
cies of diplomatic-strategic analysis usually pur- 
sued by political historians and turned his attention 
to quasi-mechanical and quantifiable processes 
which, he assumed, govern the dynamics of the 
international system of sovereign states. Neither 
the contents of memoranda and ultimatums nor 
dynastic claims, territorial ambitions, and net- 
works of alliances play an explicit role in Richard- 
son’s theory of war. Instead, one finds differential 
equations purporting to represent the interactions 
among states or the spread of attitudes and moods 
(like the spread of communicable diseases) among 
the populations of those states. The equations are 
quite similar to those representing physical or 
chemical systems, at times tending toward equi- 
libria, at times moving away from equilibria at 
accelerated rates and culminating in explosions. 

Richardson harbored no illusions concerning the 
adequacy of his mathematical theory in providing 
an “explanation” of war, much less a means of 
preventing it. In omitting strategic calculations, 
considerations of prudence, and other “rational” 
factors as determinants of war or peace, he was 
not asserting the irrelevance of these factors. 
Rather, he sought to build a viable theory of war 
in vacuo, as it were, an admittedly crude but trac- 
table model upon which a more sophisticated theory 
could be developed. “The equations are merely a 
description of what people would do if they did 
not stop to think,” he wrote (1960a, p. 12). Some 
of his equations did fit what actually happened in 
the years preceding World War 1, and Richardson 
concluded that the Great Powers in that instance 
were acting as if they were driven by mechanical 
forces. 

In spite of the formal, mechanistic character of 
the equations that Richardson proposed as a model 
of international relations, he thought of the causes 
of war as primarily psychological. The underlying 
psychology was that of a mass, much simplified by 
the averaging out of the many opposing pressures, 
devoid of self-insight or foresight; it was not the 
psychology of an individual, with a large range of 
choices, moral convictions, and idiosyncratic pref- 
erences. Richardson's first paper in this vein was 
entitled “Mathematical Psychology of War.” Writ- 
ten in 1919 and privately printed, it was not pub- 
lished until 1935. In the intervening years Richard- 
son studied psychology as an external student of 
University College in London, receiving the special 
B.Sc. degree in 1929. His work in psychology 18 


strongly oriented toward the quantitative approach, 
and some of it shows the same influence of the 
“meteorological orientation” as do his studies on 
war (1937). 

Richardson published the complete version of 
his mathematical theory of war, Generalized For- 
eign Politics (1939), on the very eve of World 
War 1. Its point of departure is a pair of differen- 
tial equations representing a hypothetical interac- 
tion between two rival states. The components of 
interaction are (1) mutual stimulation of arma- 
ments buildup, assuming that each nation’s rate 
of increase of armaments expenditures is positively 
proportional to the other nation’s current expendi- 
tures; (2) self-inhibition of armaments, assuming 
that the rate of change of armaments expenditures 
is negatively proportional to the already existing 
armaments burden; and (3) constant stimulants 
to armaments buildup in the form of grievances or 
ambitions of states. These latter may also be nega- 
tive, in which case they are interpreted as reser- 
voirs of good will. Cooperation between the rival 
states, for example, in the form of trade, is inter- 
preted as negative armaments expenditures. 

Richardson then examined the dynamics of the 
postulated system. The solution of the equations 
(given the initial conditions and the parameters 
of interaction) determines the time course of the 
armaments expenditures. By substituting selected 
values for the parameters, Richardson was able to 
obtain a good fit of the predicted time course for 
the armaments buildup of the rival European blocs 
(the Central Powers and the Entente) in the years 
preceding World War 1. However, the large num- 
ber of free parameters and the small number of 
points representing the time course make this 
“corroboration” of the theory less than impressive. 

Of considerably greater interest is the theoretical 
result deduced from the model, namely that de- 
pending on the relative magnitudes of the stimula- 
tion and inhibition parameters (but not of the 
grievance-good-will parameters), the system may 
be either stable or unstable. If the parameters are 
such that the system is stable, then an armaments 
balance is possible (this might also be interpreted 
as arms control). However, if the parameters are 
such that the system is unstable, then such a 
balance is not possible. The system must move one 
way or the other, depending on the initial condi- 
tions, either toward total disarmament and beyond 
to ever-increasing cooperation or into a runaway 
race, presumably followed by war. 

By noting the rate of disarmament of Great 
Britain following World War 1 and the rate of re- 
armament of Germany prior to World War 1, 
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Richardson was able to get rough estimates of the 
parameters in question. He concluded that the 
parameters were well within the region of instabil- 
ity and, moreover, that the initial conditions prior 
to World War 1 made it touch and go whether the 
system would move toward peace or war. Possibly 
just a slightly lower armaments level or just a 
little more interbloc trade would have pushed the 
system toward a united Europe instead of toward 
world war [see DISARMAMENT]. 

Following the analysis of the arms race of 
1908-1914, Richardson attempted to analyze the 
similar process that started shortly after Hitler's 
rise to power. The disappearance of the gold stand- 
ard as a basis for the measure of expenditures and 
the scantiness of data from the U.S.S.R. made the 
analysis of the arms race preceding World War 1 
extremely difficult, beyond anything that a lone 
investigator could accomplish in a lifetime. Still, 
Richardson’s theory of the mutually stimulating 
arms race did point to a second world war. 

Whether or not these conclusions ought to be 
taken seriously is a difficult question. Certainly, 
controlled experiments on the scale of interna- 
tional relations cannot be brought to bear on the 
critical aspects of Richardson's theory. Yet what- 
ever the explanatory or predictive merits of the 
theory, one cannot deny that it invites us to see 
the phenomenon of war from an unusual point of 
view. This point of view may have been stated 
earlier (Richardson cites Thucydides as a propo- 
nent of the mutual stimulation theory of arms 
races and wars), but the quantitative implications 
of rigorously formulated models based on this view 
seem never to have been worked out. 

Besides the two-nation problem of mutual stimu- 
lation in an arms race, Richardson also posed the 
N-nation problem. Again, the relevance of his re- 
sults to real international dynamics is an open 
question because of the vastly simplified assump- 
tions on which his models are based. Nevertheless, 
the results are interesting, not because of the 
answers they provide but because of the questions 
they raise. Thus, Richardson found, for example, 
that in an arms race involving three nations, the 
situation can be stable for each of the three pairs 
separately but unstable for all three taken together. 
This result may be relevant to the currently acute 
N-nation nuclear force problem [see NUCLEAR 
WAR]. 

Following his retirement in 1940, Richardson 
started extensive empirical investigations. He per- 
formed the monumental labor of gathering a vast 
variety of data related to all “deadly quarrels” that 
have been known to occur since the end of the 
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Napoleonic Wars. Richardson’s treatment of the 
data again reveals his view of war and of violence 
in general as something with which the whole 
human race is afflicted. This view is diametrically 
opposed to that represented by strategic thinkers 
and most clearly expressed by Karl von Clausewitz, 
who saw war as an instrument of national policy 
and a normal form of intercourse among civilized 
States [see CLAUSEWITZ]. 

To Richardson, war is a particular case of a 
“deadly quarrel,” defined as a violent encounter 
among human beings resulting in one or more 
deaths. He placed all such encounters on a scale 
of magnitude (defined by the logarithm of the 
number of dead). Thus, single murders appear on 
this scale as deadly quarrels of magnitude 0 (log,,1 
= 0), small riots with some ten victims as deadly 
quarrels of magnitude 1 (log,,.10 = 1), and so on. 
The two world wars appear on this scale as deadly 
quarrels of magnitude 7. 

Richardson sought to establish a relation be- 
tween the magnitudes of deadly quarrels and the 
relative frequency of their occurrence, analogous 
to the relations established by George K. Zipf 
(1949) between ranks and sizes of a great variety 
of objects [see RANK-SIZE RELATIONS]. But unlike 
Zipf, who singled out the rank-size relation as a 
unifying principle of fundamental importance, 
Richardson treated this relation as one of many 
to be examined in the search for regularities from 
which, he hoped, the laws governing human vi- 
olence would emerge. 

Richardson sought to relate the frequencies of 
wars not only to their magnitudes but to every 
other conceivable factor that could be extracted 
from the data. He examined the effect of the exist- 
ence of common frontiers between the combatants 
and of the existence of a common language, of a 
common religion, and of a common government 
(as in civil wars). He made a list of all the “paci- 
fiers” that have been Supposed at one time or an- 
other to counteract the tendency to violent out- 
breaks, such as distraction by sports, diversion of 
hatred to other groups, the direction of hatred 
inward, armed strength as a deterrent, collective 
Security, or intermarriage among potentially hostile 
groups. None of the indices related to these paci- 
fiers shows up as a significant contributing factor 
either to the likelihood of a “deadly quarrel” or to 
its prevention. Possible exceptions are international 
trade and allegiance to a common government. 
Thus, hardly anything in the way of new knowl- 
edge as to the “causes” of wars has emerged from 
this monumental analysis, unless one views as new 
the refutation of established notions by negative 


results. In particular, neither armed might nor col- 
lective security measures (contrary to widespread 
opinion) emerge as significant war-preventing in- 
fluences. 

The failure of the “statistics of deadly quarrels” 
to generate a theory on the causes of wars was to 
be expected in view of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, Because Richardson worked alone and had no 
access to modern computing machinery, the bulk 
of his effort was absorbed in tedious data gather- 
ing and routine calculations. It is likely, of course, 
that any crudely empirical brute-force attack on 
the causes of wars is inherently doomed to failure. 
The nature of the primary contributing causes 
may be shifting rapidly and may be quite different 
in different cultural milieus, so that lumping to- 
gether all the deadly quarrels in the world for a 
period of some 120 years may be statistically 
meaningless. Still, the pioneering significance of 
this work and Richardson's gallantry in attacking 
the formidable problem singlehanded should not 
be underestimated. Whatever conclusions he drew 
or failed to draw, his work remains a rich collec- 
tion of data, 

Two of Richardson’s books were published in 
1960, under the titles of Arms and Insecurity and 
Statistics of Deadly Quarrels (1960a; 1960b). The 
former, edited by Nicolas Rashevsky and Ernesto 
Trucco, contains Richardson’s mathematical the- 
ories of arms races, worked out in great detail, and 
the data relevant to those theories. The latter, 
edited by Quincy Wright and C. C. Lienau, con- 
tains the analysis of the voluminous data on vi- 
olence ranging from murders to world wars. The 
two books were widely reviewed and helped estab- 
lish Richardson’s reputation as the pioneer of 
research into the causes of war. 

Following the publication of these two books, 
a number of investigators in England and the 
United States undertook to combine Richardson’s 
methods of mathematical model construction and 
data analysis in the field of international relations. 
In particular, content analysis methods have been 
used in attempts to obtain indices of internation 
hostility; various attempts have been made to eX- 
tend Richardson's theory of arms races to cover 
the present period; and his methods of correlation 
analysis, designed as a search for the causative 
factors of wars, have been modified and refined. 
In Volume 8 of General Systems some of these 
investigations were published or reprinted under 
the heading “After Richardson” (Rummel 1963; 
Smoker 1963). ; 

The principal value of Richardson’s contribution 
lies in the idea of bringing quantitative analysis to 


bear upon the possible massive system-dynamic 
determinants of war. His work stands at one end 
of a spectrum, the other end of which is repre- 
sented by game-theoretic analysis, where it is sup- 
posed that international relations can be viewed 
as interplays of strategies calculated by “rational 
players.” This latter view is by far the more prev- 
alent among political scientists. Richardson’s quasi- 
deterministic view of international relations is 
complementary to the strategic view, which as- 
sumes rationality in the pursuit of “interests” but 
leaves unanalyzed the genesis of the interests. The 
strategic view may inquire how nations conduct 
(or would conduct, if they were rational) a diplo- 
matic—military game but says nothing about how 
the game got started, why enmities are built up 
between some states and not between others, or, 
of course, why states behave so frequently and so 
clearly against their own interests. Although Rich- 
ardson did not shed much direct light on these 
matters, his approach raises important questions 
that are too often ignored in the purely diplomatic— 
military approach to international relations. 
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RITTER, CARL 


In his own time Carl Ritter (1779-1859) was 
one of the best-known German scholars in the 
world. For the few who are still aware of him, his 
voluminous writings of more than 25,000 pages 
are a mine of facts and perspectives. The most 
widely read biography, written by his brother-in- 
law, Gustav Kramer (1864-1870), considered him 
in strictly theological terms; and as a consequence, 
the Positivists who followed condemned him, with- 
out examining whether his religious beliefs in fact 
distorted his scientific work. Nevertheless, Ritter, 
with Alexander von Humboldt, is still generally 
considered one of the founders of modern scientific 
geography. 

Ritter’s life encompassed the German Enlighten- 
ment, romanticism, and the Biedermeier era, and 
—more clearly even than in Humboldt’s case—his 
work mirrored his active participation in all the 
intellectual movements of his time: He considered 
it providential that he found himself repeatedly 
in the center of contemporary intellectual contro- 
versies. 

His father, an outstanding diagnostician who 
was personal physician to the sister of Frederick 
the Great, died in 1784, leaving his widow, a de- 
vout Pietist, with six children and in straitened 
circumstances. In the same year, the well-known 
pedagogue Christian G. Salzmann had founded 
his Philantropinum in Schnepfenthal; since he 
was unable immediately to find pupils, he admitted 
on scholarships two boys who seemed to be highly 
talented—Carl Ritter and his brother Johannes, as 
well as their tutor, Guths Muths. For 11 years, 
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longer than any other pupil, Carl remained at that 
institution of sober enlightenment, which neglected 
humanistic studies—stressing instead the develop- 
ment of such tangible values as a sound body and 
a good character—and which was designed to 
produce not scholars but citizens. 

Since Ritter showed a talent for drawing, Salz- 
mann planned to make him a copperplate engraver, 
but chance gave his life a different direction. The 
Frankfurt banker Bethmann, an ancestor of the 
German Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, happened 
to be in Schnepfenthal. He hired Ritter as a tutor 
for his two boys, first sending him for a few years 
to the University of Halle to fill in any gaps 
in his education in general and to study cameral- 
ism in particular. The Bethmanns remained Ritter’s 
benefactors until he became self-supporting. 

Ritters main initial interest was pedagogy, 
which brought him into close contact with Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi. He became not only one of 
the most knowledgeable interpreters and critics 
of Pestalozzi’s “method” but was also chosen by 
Pestalozzi to succeed him at Iferten; when Ritter 
refused, his friendship with Pestalozzi came to an 
end, 

Even in his pedagogic period, which lasted from 
his entry into the Bethmann household until the 
start of his studies in Göttingen (from 1798 to 
1813), Ritter had become interested in geography. 
His early work, Europa: Ein geographisch-histor- 
isch—statistisches Geméihlde (1804-1807), was 
still completely under the influence of the then- 
current statistical political science. However, in 
the atlas Sechs Karten von Europa (1804-1806) 
that accompanied his work, he revealed his ability 
to envision the continent as a whole. These maps 
conceive of the elements of an area as layers: the 
surface, vegetation, cultivated plants, animal life, 
population and tribes, etc. He intended the atlas 
merely as an educational aid for schools, yet it 
was the origin of the kind of cartographic docu- 
mentation that is commonly used today. 

Ritter’s thinking and his scholarly aims were 
strongly influenced by travels through the magnifi- 
cent Swiss landscape and by his contacts with 
Pestalozzi and the theologian Johannes Niederer. 
He came not only to appreciate the individual 
character of various kinds of scenery and to de- 
velop the idea of interaction between nature and 
culture, but also to see it as his mission to explore 
this idea of interaction for the benefit of mankind. 

Pestalozzi fostered these general ideas by ac- 

quainting Ritter with the idea of a “type,” and by 
suggesting that this concept of type be introduced 
into the field of geography in a textbook for his 


school. There was a strange contradiction in Pesta- 
lozzi’s predilection for types and his radical con- 
demnation of definitions, which he considered as 
abstract and therefore lifeless and rigid. For Pesta- 
lozzi the only adequate definition was a complete 
description, and Ritter’s later works show that he 
accepted this view. 

Niederer awoke Ritter from his cool, rationalistic 
moralism to a deeply felt Christianity, though he 
did not at once become a member of a particular 
church, Ritter searched for a suitable intellectual 
foundation for his Christian views, for instance in 
the works of Friedrich Schleiermacher, and only 
much later, in Berlin, did he become a Lutheran. 

When Ritter submitted to the famous geologist 
Leopold von Buch the manuscript of the textbook 
on geography that he had promised to Pestalozzi, 
it was criticized so severely in its details that Ritter 
scrapped it. Instead he undertook to incorporate 
all the known details of geography in a vast de- 
scription of the entire earth, hoping ultimately to 
produce the general geographic textbook suggested 
by Pestalozzi. 

In 1813 Ritter went to the University of Göt- 
tingen as a tutor to the Bethmann boys and to 
pursue his own academic plans. Göttingen was at 
the time the only intellectually free institution in 
Germany, where research without censorship or 
tutelage was possible, and it was therefore the 
gathering place for an elite. Although Ritter did 
not participate actively in university affairs, he 
came into contact with the leading men there, such 
as the anatomist and polyhistorian Johann Fried- 
tich Blumenbach, who played a role also in the 
development of geography and anthropology; the 
historian Arnold Heeren; the anatomist Samuel 
Sémmering; and the mineralogist Hausmann. His 
contacts extended to Berlin, where the jurist 
Savigny and the theologian Schleiermacher were 
his friends. All of these, as well as earlier friends, 
such as August von Schlegel, Baron Karl vom und 
zum Stein, and Madame de Staël, were connected 
with the romantic movement. 

In response to new intellectual currents, Ritter 
studied the entire literature on geography from 
ancient times to contemporary travel descriptions 
and made excerpts from it, in order to gain for 
geography a clearly defined sphere within the 
sciences and a body of problematics. The principal 
subject matter for further study was, as he saw it, 
the surface of the earth from the time that man 
began both to influence the development of the 
world and to be influenced by it. This means that 
geography for Ritter was the science of the surface 
of the earth in its material utility, and especially 


in its interaction with the people who populate it 
and develop their cultures on it. 

The year 1817 saw the publication of the first 
volume of his Die Erdkunde im Verhdltniss zur 
Natur und zur Geschichte des Menschen . . . ; after 
he had completed the second volume (1818), he 
began a second edition, which by the time of his 
death had grown to 21 large volumes dealing with 
all of Africa and Asia, except for a small western 
portion of Asia Minor. 

The originality of this book soon was acclaimed 
all over the world, and it also attracted the atten- 
tion of the Prussian general staff and of those who 
were responsible for the re-establishment of the 
University of Berlin. Both groups joined in calling 
Ritter to Berlin in 1820, to teach geography at the 
university and to instruct the Prussian military 
leadership corps. His success in teaching was con- 
siderable, although its full impact cannot be judged 
without further research. The most important 
German generals, especially Roon and Moltke, were 
his closest students; they wrote valuable textbooks 
and reports and applied in practical strategy what 
Ritter had taught them. At the university, he found 
enthusiastic and productive disciples among many 
historians and among such geographers as Hein- 
rich Kiepert, J. E. Wappaus, Heinrich Berghaus, 
Heinrich Barth, and Elisée Reclus. For all his self- 
confidence Ritter was modest and reserved, and 
his public appearances were confined to numerous 
congresses at home and abroad; he disdained tak- 
ing advantage of his position as instructor in geog- 
raphy and history to the Prussian princes and 
princesses to further his personal social position. 
Nevertheless, the intervention of friends, particu- 
larly that of Alexander von Humboldt with the 
king, permitted him almost every year to undertake 
long and at that time still very difficult travels 
throughout nearly all of Europe. Beautifully writ- 
ten travel reports (see G. Kramer 1864-1870, part 
2) give testimony to his skill in observing scenery 
and people and disprove the general opinion that he 
was a mere bookworm. He was active until he died 
at the age of 80, soon after his friend Humboldt. 

Evaluation. What remains of Ritter’s work is, 
first of all, his capacity to perceive a geographic 
entity and geographic relationships and so to de- 
velop the study of regions instead of the traditional 
study of states. The fluctuating boundaries between 
States meant little to him, since he described each 
area in terms of the actual changes that have grad- 
ually been established by science. He sought to 
develop a new and more meaningful organization 
of the earth into regions, based on intrinsic sources 
of coherency. These regions might be, for example, 
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river basins, plateaus, or terraced areas. They are 
parts of the larger units of the total earth organism, 
that is, of the continents, To establish these lesser 
units, it is necessary to have an accurate topo- 
graphical map and as complete a description as 
possible of the landscape in a given area, as well 
as of the climate, the vegetation, the animal life, 
and finally of man and his historical interaction 
with the foregoing elements. Clearly the funda- 
mental idea is that all these elements are inter- 
connected and that their differential regional oc- 
currence and interaction determines the character 
of a particular area. 

The human population of a specific area was 
what aroused Ritter’s particular interest. He con- 
sidered man the fulfillment of creation and its 
ultimate purpose. Geography, he believed, would 
fail in its central task if it did not understand how 
man influences the space in which he lives and 
is in turn “educated” by the advantages and obsta- 
cles that the space offers. Ritter devoted special 
attention to the period of the greatest cultural de- 
velopment of each area, since he believed that in 
such periods the highest degree of harmony be- 
tween nature and culture can be assumed to exist. 
Thus he became the founder of the kind of histori- 
cal study of regions that only recently has been 
seriously revived. 

Geographers no longer adhere to Ritter’s method 
of revealing to the reader all the sources of their 
material. Ritter has been criticized for succumbing 
to the weight of his sources, for not being able to 
discriminate the essential. This criticism overlooks 
the fact that it was he who introduced into geog- 
raphy the critical review of contradictory sources 
and that he presented clearly the concept of the 
persistence or change of certain elements in the 
geographic—historical development of the areas he 
described. 

The romantic principle of “polarity,” long since 
abandoned by geography, permitted Ritter to dis- 
cover such polar relationships as those between the 
hemispheres of land and water, between central 
and peripheral areas, between oceanic and con- 
tinental phenomena in all their possible natural 
and historical variations, and between the climatic 
zones within the polaric tension of north and south. 
Also, from romanticism came Ritter’s concepts of 
“individuality” as applied to units of space and of 
“organism,” applied to the earth as organism. In 
Ritter’s view this meant more, however, than that 
the whole is greater than the sum of its parts—an 
idea that has been revived by the new science of 
geography in its concern for the “integration” of 
all parts. 
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Ritter took a unique position with regard to the 
natural philosophical conception of the earth as 
based on a plan that was conceived at creation and 
that classifies all things according to their endowed 
ability to develop. (This position is fully developed 
by Henrick Steffens in his Anthropology, published 
in 1822,) Ritter did not reject natural philosophy 
a priori as did Humboldt and the majority of schol- 
ars at that time; indeed, he was rather inclined 
toward it. But he refused to acknowledge its claim 
to being a superior kind of science, based on the 
specialized sciences it scorned. Avoiding both ex- 
tremes, he endeavored to test natural philosophy, 
thereby building a bridge between it and factual 
research. His scientific integrity kept him always 
nearer to the facts than to lofty “speculations.” He 
likened himself to a “thinking anatomist or physi- 
ologist” who investigates the structure of the earth 
organism, critically recording and evaluating all 
facts in the hope of discovering the underlying plan 
(“no matter whether it be divine or natural”), He 
did not conceal facts, nor did he abuse them; but 
he did expect that after a mass of detail was di- 
gested he would find a system that would not only 
permit an interpretation of the earth in mechanical 
terms but would also be meaningful. 

Ritter was much more critical and cautious than 
many of today’s scholars, who are inclined to gen- 
eralize and to establish rules and laws. His belief 
in a world order (divine or natural) never led him 
to a distortion or misrepresentation of facts, and it 
served him as an incentive for finding innumerable 
connections which before him the “meaningless 
description of the earth could not have imagined.” 
Thus he sought to justify himself vis-à-vis the kind 
of science that developed around him, which con- 
sidered it its first duty to divest the world of myth; 
and he provoked the accusation that he was a tele- 
ologist, which has dimmed his reputation as a 
scientist to the present day, 
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Citations in the Oxford English Dictionary from 
the fourteenth century on reveal two distinct 
trends of common usage for the words rite (ritual), 
ceremony (ceremonial), and custom (customary). 
On the one hand, these terms have been used 
interchangeably to denote any noninstinctive pre- 


dictable action or series of actions that cannot be 
justified by a “rational” means-to-ends type of 
explanation. In this sense the English custom of 
shaking hands is a ritual, but the act of planting 
potatoes with a view to a harvest is not. But ration- 
ality is not easily defined. A psychiatrist may refer 
to the repeated hand washing of a compulsive 
neurotic as a “private ritual” even when, in the 
actor’s judgment, the washing is a rational means 
to cleanliness. Likewise, a high-caste Hindu is 
required by his religion to engage in elaborate 
washing procedures to ensure his personal purity 
and cleanliness; the rationality or otherwise of 
such actions is a matter of cultural viewpoint. In 
this case, anthropologists who distinguish between 
ritual cleanliness and actual cleanliness are sepa- 
rating two aspects of a single state rather than 
two separate states. The distinction between clean- 
liness and dirt is itself a cultural derivation that 
presupposes an elaborate hierarchy of ritual val- 
ues. If “nonrationality” is made a criterion of 
ritual, it must be remembered that the judge of 
what is rational is the observer, not the actor. 

The other trend of usage has been to distinguish 
the three categories: ritual, ceremony, and custom. 
Ritual is then usually set apart as a body of custom 
specifically associated with religious performance, 
while ceremony and custom become residual cate- 
gories for the description of secular activity. Where 
religion is the specific concern of fully institution- 
alized churches, as in Europe, a religious delimita- 
tion of ritual is unambiguous and easy to apply; 
in the exotic societies studied by anthropologists 
this is not the case. Recognizing this problem, some 
contemporary authors have argued that ambiguity 
in the data may be overcome by the multiplication 
of analytic concepts (e.g., Firth 1956, p. 46; 
Wilson 1954, p. 240; Gluckman 1962, pp. 20-24). 
Gluckman, in particular, favors an elaborate vo- 
cabulary giving clearly distinguishable meanings 
to ceremony, ceremonious, ritual, ritualism, and 
ritualization, but the circumstances in which pre- 
cision might be useful are hard to imagine. Ritual 
is clearly not a fact of nature but a concept, and 
definitions of concepts should be operational; the 
merits of any particular formula will depend upon 
how the concept is being used. 

In short, to understand the word ritual we must 
take note of the user’s background and prejudices. 
A clergyman would probably assume that all ritual 
necessarily takes place inside a church in accord- 
ance with formally established rules and rubrics; 
a psychiatrist may be referring to the private 
compulsions of individual patients; an anthropolo- 
Sist will probably mean “a category of standardized 
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behavior (custom) in which the relationship be- 
tween the means and the end is not ‘intrinsic’” 
(Goody 1961, p. 159), but he will interpret this 
definition loosely or very precisely according to 
individual temperament. The associated terms 
ceremonial and customary are also used in very 
varied ways, even by professionals from the same 


discipline. 


Historical usage of the concept 


The views of Robertson Smith (1889) are of 
particular relevance in arriving at a definition of 
terms. As a former professor of divinity, he advo- 
cated the study of comparative religion. He as- 
sumed that the boundaries between what is reli- 
gion and what is not religion are self-evident. 
Modern religion (Christianity) consists of beliefs 
(dogma) and practices (ritual); “in the antique 
religions mythology takes the place of dogma.” 
Myth is merely “an explanation of a religious 
usage.” Hence, “the study of ancient religion must 
begin, not with myth, but with ritual and tradi- 
tional usage.” The thesis that religion consists 
essentially of beliefs and rituals and that, of the 
two, ritual is in some sense prior has influenced 
many later writers in many different fields. 

Durkheim ([1912] 1954, p. 47) defined religion 
as “a unified system of beliefs and practices (rites) 
relative to sacred things, that is to say, things set 
apart and forbidden—beliefs and practices which 
unite into a single moral community called a 
Church, all those who adhere to them.” Rites, for 
Durkheim, are “the rules of conduct which pre- 
scribe how a man should comport himself in the 
presence of these sacred objects” (ibid., p. 41). 
Negative (ascetic) rites are the customs that we 
commonly label taboo. Positive rites include “imi- 
tative rites,” which are in fact the same practices 
that Frazer called “homeopathic magic”; “repre- 
sentative or commemorative rites,” which are the 
cults of ancestor worship; sacrifice; and piacular 
rites, or memorials to misfortune, such as mourn- 
ing. The overprecision of Durkheim's classification 
leads to some difficulties. He asserts dogmatically 
that “the division of the world into two domains, 
the one containing all that is sacred, the other all 
that is profane, is the distinctive trait of religious 
thought” (ibid., p. 37). In his system, magic be- 
longs to the sphere of the profane, even though 
“magic, too, is made up of beliefs and rites” 
(ibid., p. 42). 

The same set of rituals may readily be classified 
in other ways. Thus van Gennep (1908) proposed 
a category to cover all individual life-crisis cere- 
monials (e.g., those associated with birth, puberty, 
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marriage, death) and also recurrent calendric cere- 
monials such as birthdays and New Year’s Day. 
He called these “rites of passage.” In practice, van 
Gennep’s schema has proved more useful than 
Durkheim’s (see Gluckman 1962). 

If Durkheim seems to be excessively rigid, 
Frazer, who was Robertson Smith’s pupil, errs in 
the opposite direction. In the pages of The Golden 
Bough (1890) the words custom, ceremonial, rite, 
and ritual seem to be interchangeable. Belief and 
rite are assumed to be so closely interdependent 
that if evidence concerning either is available the 
author may confidently “conjecture” as to the other, 
which he does very freely. Employing similar as- 
sumptions, later writers have felt entitled to make 
the most sweeping reconstructions of ancient reli- 
gious systems on the basis of slender archeological 
residues of ritual practice (Hooke 1958), 

A more profitable development of Robertson 
Smith’s theme was the inquiry by Jane Harrison 
(1912; 1913) into the relationship between ritual 
and art. Harrison noted that the Greek word drama 
is derived from dromenon (religious ritual, liter- 
ally: “things done”). She attached special impor- 
tance to Durkheim's category of “imitative rites”: 
“Primitive man . . . tends to re-enact whatever 
makes him feel strongly; any one of his manifold 
occupations, hunting, fighting, later ploughing and 
sowing, provided it be of sufficient interest and 
importance, is material for a dromenon or rite.” 
(11913) 1951, p. 49). Thus ritual is seen as a 
magical dramatization of ordinary activities, while 
in turn the drama is a secular recapitulation of 
ritual. Although ritual is distinguished from non- 
ritual by the presence or absence of a religious 
context, the details of this distinction remain im- 
precise. 

Harrison was a classical scholar who profited 
from the writings of anthropologists; the succeed- 
ing generation of anthropologists in turn profited 
from hers. Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown intro- 
duced the concept of functionalism into British 
social anthropology; they were both indebted to 
Harrison, though both were also, and quite inde- 
pendently, the propagators of Durkheim's ideas. 
The concept of “ritual value,” which Radcliffe- 
Brown developed in The Andaman Islanders 
(1922) and later writings, is essentially that 
espoused by Harrison. Objects to which ritual value 
attaches are objects that are socially important for 
secular reasons. Radcliffe-Brown, however, added 
the proposition that the performance of ritual gen- 
erates in the actors certain “sentiments” that are 
advantageous to the society as a whole. In their 
discussions of this theme both Radcliffe-Brown and 


Malinowski tend to assume that economic value 
depends upon utility rather than scarcity, and they 
attempt to distinguish ritual value as something 
other than economic value. Radcliffe-Brown shows 
that the Andamanese attached “ritual value” to 
objects (including foods) that were scarce luxuries, 
but he makes an unnecessary mystery of this fact, 
Karl Marx had a much clearer understanding of 
what is, after all, our common experience, Marx 
observed that the value of commodities in the 
market is quite different from the value of the 
same goods considered as objects of utility. He 
distinguishes the extra value that goods acquire 
by becoming market commodities as “fetichistic 
value” (1867-1879). This concept is closely akin 
to Radcliffe-Brown’s “ritual value,” though in 
Marx’s argument the magical element is only an 
aspect of the commodity value, rather than the 
value as a whole. Furthermore, where Radcliffe- 
Brown urged that ritual is to the advantage of 
society, Marx claimed that it is to the disadvantage 
of the individual producer. The Marxist thesis is 
that in the activities of the secular market—where 
all values are supposed to be measured by the 
strictest canons of rationality—judgments are in 
fact influenced by mystical nonrational criteria. 
A full generation later Mauss (1925), developing 
his general theory of gift exchange from an en- 
tirely different viewpoint, reached an identical 
conclusion. Exchanges that appear to be grounded 
in secular, rational, utilitarian needs turn out to 
be compulsory acts of a ritual kind in which the 
objects exchanged are the vehicles of mystical 
power. 

Of the authors I have mentioned, Durkheim, 
Harrison, Radcliffe-Brown, and Mauss all started 
out with the assumption that every social action 
belongs unambiguously to one or the other of two 
readily distinguishable categories: the nonrational, 
mystical, nonutilitarian, and sacred or the rational, 
common-sense, utilitarian, and profane. Each 
author would clearly like to distinguish a specific 
category, ritual, which could refer unambiguously 
and exhaustively to behavior relevant to things 
sacred. Each author ends up by demonstrating 
that no such discrimination is possible—that all 
“sacred things” are also, under certain conditions, 
“profane things,” and vice versa. Malinowski 
sought to avoid this dilemma. For him, the essen- 
tial issue was that of rationality rather than reli- 
gion. Those who followed Frazer in thinking of 
magic as “a false scientific technique” necessarily 
classed magic as a profane activity, but according 
to Malinowski, primitive man has a clear under- 
Standing of the difference between a technical act 


and a magical rite. Magic and religion both belong 
to a single sphere, the magico-religious; “. . . every 
ritual performance, from a piece of primitive 
Australian magic to a Corpus Christi procession, 
from an initiation ceremony to the Holy Mass, is 
a traditionally enacted miracle. . . . Man needs 
miracles not because he is benighted through 
primitive stupidity, [or] through the trickery of a 
priesthood . . . but because he realises at every 
stage of his development that the powers of his 
body and of his mind are limited” ( [1923-1939] 
1963, pp. 300-301). 

But if ethnography offers little support to Durk- 
heim, it offers still less to Malinowski, Most people 
in most societies have only the haziest ideas about 
the distinction either between sacred and profane 
or between rational and nonrational; it is a scho- 
lastic illusion to suppose that human actions are 
everywhere ordered to accord with such discrimi- 
nations. Some authors still hold that a specific 
category is delimited by the phrase “behavior 
accounted for by mystical action”: in my view 
they are mistaken. 


Ritual and communication 


In this whole discussion two elements are in- 
volved which have so far been scarcely mentioned. 
Human actions can serve to do things, that is, 
alter the physical state of the world (as in lighting 
a bonfire), or they can serve to say things. Thus, 
the Englishman’s handshake makes a complicated 
statement such as, “I am pleased to meet you and 
willing to converse.” All speech is a form of cus- 
tomary behavior, but, likewise, all customary 
behavior is a form of speech, a mode of communi- 
cating information. In our dress, in our manners, 
even in our most trivial gestures we are constantly 
“making statements” that others can understand. 
For the most part these statements refer to human 
relationships and to status. 

The actions that “say things” in this way are not 
as a rule intrinsically different from those that 
do things.” If I am cold, I am likely to put on 
more clothes, and this is a rational action to alter 
the state of the world; but the kinds of clothes I 
Put on and the way I wear them will serve to 
Say things” about myself. Almost every human 
action that takes place in culturally defined sur- 
Toundings is divisible in this way; it has a technical 
aspect which does something and an aesthetic, 
Communicative aspect which says something. 

In those types of behavior that are labeled ritual 
by any of the definitions so far discussed, the 
aesthetic, communicative aspect is particularly 
Prominent, but a technical aspect is never entirely 
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absent. The devout Christian eats and drinks as 
part of a sacrament, but he also says grace as a 
preface to an ordinary meal. These are plainly 
“ritual” matters. But it is equally a matter of 
“ritual” that whereas an Englishman would ordi- 
narily eat with a knife and fork, a Chinese would 
use chopsticks, and an Indian his right hand (but 
not his left, which for complex reasons is deemed 
polluted). 

The meaning of ritual. Whether we use a nar- 
row or a broad definition of ritual, one major 
problem is that of interpretation. What does ritual 
mean? If a ritual act be deemed to say something, 
how do we discover what it says? Clearly the 
actor’s own view is inadequate. With minor varia- 
tions the ritual of the Christian Mass is the same 
throughout Christendom, but each individual 
Christian will explain the performance by refer- 
ence to his own sectarian doctrine. Such doctrines 
vary quite widely; the social scientist who seeks 
to understand why a particular ritual sequence 
possesses the content and form that he observes 
can expect little help from the rationalizations of 
the devout. But intuition is equally unreliable. 
Sacrifice, in the sense of the ritual killing of an 
animal victim, is an institution with a world-wide 
distribution, How can we explain this? Why should 
this particular kind of rite be considered an appro- 
priate kind of action in the situations in which it 
is observed? There is no lack of theory. Some 
argue that the victim is identified with God and 
then sacramentally eaten; others that the victim 
is a gift or a bribe to the gods; others that the 
victim stands in substitution for the giver of the 
sacrifice; others that the victim is a symbolic rep- 
resentation of sin; and so on, All these explana- 
tions may be true or partly true for particular 
situations, but they cannot all be true at once, 
and none of them reach into the heart of the 
problem, which is, Why should the killing of an 
animal be endowed with sacramental quality at 
all? 

Some interpretative approaches are more clearly 
formulated than others and deserve special atten- 
tion. Radcliffe-Brown (1922) postulated that hu- 
man beings always manipulate their thought cate- 
gories consistently. We can discover what a ritual 
symbol means by observing the diverse uses of that 
symbol in both ritual and secular contexts. This 
is a powerful but by no means foolproof interpre- 
tative device. For example, the English speak of 
“high” status versus “Jow” status. We might then 
suppose that in ritual drama the person who is 
“higher” will always be superior. Up to a point this 
applies. Persons of authority are raised on a dais; 
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a suppliant kneels; an orator stands when his 
audience sits. But there are also situations where 
persons of extreme eminence sit (e.g., a king on 
his throne) when all others stand. The regularities 
are not simple. 

This should not surprise us. In seeking to under- 
stand ritual we are, in effect, trying to discover 
the rules of grammar and syntax of an unknown 
language, and this is bound to be a very compli- 
cated business, 

Lévi-Strauss (1962) is inclined to see ritual 
procedures as integral with processes of thought. 
The drama of ritual breaks up the continuum of 
visual experience into sets of categories with dis- 
tinguishable names and thereby provides us with 
a conceptual apparatus for intellectual operations 
at an abstract and metaphysical level. Such an 
approach implies that we should think of ritual as 
a language in a quite literal sense. Various theo- 
rems of communication engineering and of struc- 
tural linguistics should thus be applicable. We can, 
for example, start to investigate the role played 
by “redundancy” in ritual. Do binary contrasts in 
ritual correspond to phonemic contrasts in verbal 
speech forms? Can we discover, in any particular 
culture, rules concerning the development of a 
ritual sequence that would be comparable to the 
rules of generative grammar which Chomsky 
(1957) suggests must govern the modes by which 
each individual composes a verbal utterance? This 
is a field in which exploration has hardly begun. 

Ritual as social communication. Most modern 
anthropologists would agree that culturally defined 
sets of behaviors can function as a language, but 
not all will accept my view that the term ritual is 
best used to denote this communicative aspect of 
behavior. Although we are still very much in the 
dark as to how ritual behaviors manage to convey 
messages, we understand roughly what the mes- 
Sages are about and at least part of what they say. 
Social anthropologists and sociologists alike claim 
that their special field is the study of systems of 
social relationship. This notion of social relation- 
ship is a verbal derivation based on inference. We 
do not observe relationships; we observe individ- 
uals behaving toward one another in customary, 
ritually standardized ways, and whatever we have 
to say about social relationships is, in the last 
analysis, an interpretation of these “ritual” acts, 
All of us in our private daily lives manipulate the 
symbols of an intricate behavioral code, and we 
readily decode the behavioral messages of our 
associates; this we take for granted. Comparable 
activities on a collective scale in the context of a 
religious institution are rated mysterious and irra- 


tional. Yet their functional utility seems plain 
enough. Our day-to-day relationships depend upon 
a mutual knowledge and mutual acceptance of the 
fact that at any particular time any two individuals 
occupy different positions in a highly complex 
network of status relationships; ritual serves to 
reaffirm what these status differences are. It is 
characteristic of all kinds of ritual occasion that 
all participants adopt special forms of dress, which 
emphasize in an exaggerated way the formal social 
distinctions that separate one individual from 
another. Thus, ritual serves to remind the congre- 
gation just where each member stands in relation 
to every other and in relation to a larger system. 
It is necessary for our day-to-day affairs that we 
should have these occasional reminders, but it is 
also reassuring. It is this reassurance perhaps that 
explains why, in the absence of scientific medicine, 
ritual forms of therapy are often strikingly suc- 
cessful. 

Here the argument seems to have come full 
circle. For if ritual be that aspect of customary 
behavior that “says things” rather than “does 
things” (cf. Parsons’ instrumental—expressive 
dichotomy), how is it that, in the view of the 
actors (and even of some analysts), ritual may 
“do things” as well as “say things.” The most 
obvious examples are healing rituals which form 
a vast class and have a world-wide distribution, 
but here we may also consider role-inversion 
rituals, which Gluckman (1962) has classed as 
“rituals of rebellion” and which he perceives as 
fulfilling a positive cathartic function. 

Ritual as power. From the viewpoint of the 
actor, rites can alter the state of the world because 
they invoke power. If the power is treated as in- 
herent in the rite itself, the analyst calls the action 
magic; if the power is believed to be external to 
the situation—a supernatural agency—the analyst 
Says it is religious, Current argument on this 
theme is highly contentious, and I must declare 
my own position: I hold that the rite is prior to 
the explanatory belief. This will be recognized as 
essentially the view of Robertson Smith. 

The concept of power itself is a derivation. We 
observe as an empirical fact that an individual 
A asseris dominance over another individual B; 
we observe that B submits to A, and we say that 
“A has power over B.” And then in a ritual context 
we observe another individual A' going through a 
performance that he believes will coerce a fourth 
individual Bt; or alternatively, we observe B* mak- 
ing a ritual act of submission to an unseen pres- 
ence C', The normal classification declares that 
the acts of A and B are rational but that the acts 


of A’ and B' are irrational. To me it seems that 
they are all actions of the same kind. The “author- 
ity” by which A is able to coerce and control the 
behavior of B in a secular situation is just as ab- 
stract and metaphysical as the magical power by 
which A? seeks to coerce B? or the religious power 
that B' seeks to draw from C*. Ideas about the 
relations between supernatural agencies and hu- 
man beings or about the potency of particular 
ritual behaviors are modeled on first-hand experi- 
ence of real-life relationships between real human 
beings. But conversely, every act by which one in- 
dividual asserts his authority to curb or alter the 
behavior of another individual is an invocation of 
metaphysical force. The submissive response is an 
ideological reaction, and it is no more surprising 
that individuals should be influenced by magical 
performances or religious imprecations than that 
they should be influenced by the commands of 
authority. The power of ritual is just as actual as 
the power of command. 

Ritual as belief. Unlike Robertson Smith, Ty- 
lor (1871) assumed the priority of belief over 
ritual. In England a Neo-Tylorian view has a num- 
ber of contemporary advocates. According to their 
argument, it is the belief accompanying the be- 
havior, rather than any quality of the behavior it- 
self, that distinguishes ritual. Since the partici- 
pants in a religious ritual claim that their actions 
are designed to alter the state of the world by 
bringing coercive influence upon supernatural 
agencies, why should we not accept this statement 
at its face value? Why invoke the proposition that 
the actions in question are, as Durkheim would 
have it, “symbolic representations of social rela- 
tionships.” Goody counterposes the intellectualized 
interpretation of social behavior made by the ob- 
server to the statement of the actor himself. “What 
happens, then,” writes Goody (1961, p. 157), “is 
that symbolic acts are defined in opposition to ra- 
tional acts and constitute a residual category to 
which ‘meaning’ is assigned by the observer in order 
to make sense of [the] otherwise irrational. . . 
Ritual acts are to be interpreted in the context of 
belief: they mean what the actors say they mean. 
This common-sense approach clearly has its at- 
tractions. Yet it may be argued that if culturally- 
defined behavior can only be interpreted by the 
actors, all cross-cultural generalization is impos- 
sible, and all attempts to make a rational analysis 
of the irrational must necessarily be fallacious 
(see Goody 1961, p. 155). In contrast, I, along 
with other Durkheimians, continue to insist that 


religious behavior cannot be based upon an il- 
lusion. 
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Jane Harrison’s thesis that “ritual is a drama- 
tisation of myth” was reformulated by Malinowski 
in the assertion that “myth is a charter for social 
action.” According to this argument, myth and 
ritual are not merely interdependent; they jointly 
provide a model for “correct” moral attitudes in 
secular life. But although it is easy to cite ex- 
amples in which rituals enshrine in a quite 
straightforward way the most strongly felt values 
of society, there are many striking exceptions. The 
characters of myth frequently break all the moral 
conventions of mundane society in the most glar- 
ing way, and in many rituals the actors are re- 
quired to behave in a manner precisely contrary to 
that which they would be expected to adopt in 
ordinary life. Two very different types of explana- 
tion have been offered for facts of this kind. One 
sees this role inversion as symbolic; the events of 
myth and ritual refer to the space-time of “the 
other world”; they belong to Durkheim’s category 
of the sacred, and to express this fact their content 
systematically inverts whatever is appropriate to 
“this world,” the profane. In contrast, Gluckman, 
in an argument that has wide application (see 
Norbeck 1961, pp. 205-211), stresses the agres- 
sive elements present in role-reversal ceremonies, 
which he aptly names “rituals of rebellion” (Gluck- 
man 1962). The performers, he suggests, act out 
in dramatic form hostilities that are deeply felt 
but may not be expressed in normal secular rela- 
tionships. This acted aggression serves as a cathar- 
tic release mechanism, and by relieving ten- 
sion these inverted behaviors actually serve to 
strengthen the moral code they appear to deny. It 
is an ingenious argument but hard to validate. 
Once again we are faced with the difficulty that 
sharply contrasted interpretations seem to afford 
partial explanations of the same ethnographic 
facts, so that choice of theory becomes a matter 
of personal predilection. 


Nineteenth-century positivist thinkers made a 
triadic distinction between reason, magic, and 
religion. Various authors have attempted to fit 
ritual to this triad and also to the two dichotomies : 
sacred—profane, rational—nonrational. Some of the 
resulting difficulties have been considered. It is 
argued that no useful distinction may be made 
between ritual acts and customary acts but that 
in discussing ritual we are concerned with aspects 
of behavior that are expressive (aesthetic) rather 
than instrumental (technical). Ritual action, thus 
conceived, serves to express the status of the actor 
vis-a-vis his environment, both physical and social; 
it may also serve to alter the status of the actor. 
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When ritual functions in this latter sense, it is a 
manifestation of power; thus, the universal belief 
in the potency of ritual action is by no means an 
illusion. No attempt has been made to discuss the 
forms of ritual. Any form of secular activity, 
whether practical or recreational, can be stylized 
into dramatic performance and made the focus of 
a ritual sequence. Such stylization tends to distort 
the secular norm in either of two directions: the 
emphasis may be ascetic, representing the in- 
tensification of formal restraint, or ecstatic, sig- 
nifying the elimination of restraint. Ascetic and 
ecstatic elements are present in most ceremonial 
sequences, and the contrast may form part of the 
communication code (Leach 1961, chapter 6). 
Finally, it has been stressed that even among those 
who have specialized in this field there is the 
widest possible disagreement as to how the word 
ritual should be used and how the performance 
of ritual should be understood. 


EDMUND R. LEACH 


[Directly related are the entries COMMUNICATION; 
INTERACTION, article on DRAMATISM; MYTH AND 
SYMBOL; POLLUTION; and the biographies of DurK- 
HEIM; FRAZER; MALINOWSKI; RADCLIFFE-BROWN; 
SMITH, WILLIAM ROBERTSON.] 
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William Halse Rivers Rivers (1864-1922), Brit- 
ish anthropologist"and medical psychologist, was 
educated at Tonbridge School and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, London. He held a medical degree, 
was elected a fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
Sicians, and was a lecturer in experimental psy- 
chology at Guy's Hospital, London. From 1897 on, 
he was a lecturer at Cambridge University and was 
responsible for founding the Cambridge school of 
experimental psychology. He became a fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1902. In 1898 
he joined the Cambridge anthropological expedi- 
tion to Torres Strait led by A. C. Haddon and was 
in charge of the psychological work. He made sev- 
eral ethnological investigations: of the Todas in 
south India in 1902, and in Melanesia, in 1908 
and again in 1914. During World War 1 Rivers 
Performed distinguished service as a psychopa- 
thologist working in military hospitals. He was one 
of the few English medical men of that period to 
recognize the far-reaching significance of the work 
of Freud; he himself made important contributions 
to the study of war neurosis. He received honorary 


degrees from the universities of St. Andrews and 
Manchester and was a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was president of the Folklore Society in 1920— 
1921 and president of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute in 1921-1922. His death following an 
operation was unexpected; he was only 58 and 
actively engaged in many intellectual activities. 

Anthropological career. Rivers’ lifelong interest 
in the twin disciplines of medical psychology and 
anthropology had long antecedents. His father, the 
Reverend H. F. Rivers, had studied under his own 
brother-in-law, James Hunt, the owner of a fash- 
ionable (and very profitable) institute of speech 
therapy, which had been founded by Hunt's father 
early in the century. On Hunt's death in 1869, 
H. F. Rivers took over the institute and brought out 
a revised edition of Hunt’s book, Stammering and 
Stuttering: Their Nature and Treatment. But Hunt, 
besides being a practical exponent of experimental 
psychology, had been very prominent in the early 
history of British anthropology. He had been hon- 
orary secretary of the Ethnological Society of Lon- 
don from 1859 to 1862 and then founded and 
financed a breakaway institution called the Anthro- 
pological Society of London, which survived as a 
separate entity until 1871. The present Royal An- 
thropological Institute, of which Rivers was presi- 
dent at the time of his death, is a successor institu- 
tion to the two parent bodies with which his 
maternal uncle had been associated at the time of 
Rivers’ birth. 

Rivers’ professional status was that of a psychol- 
ogist, but he is principally remembered for his 
contributions to anthropology. On the Torres Strait 
expedition of 1898 he developed a keen interest in 
ethnographic problems, particularly in the alge- 
braic peculiarities of kin-term systems. He devised 
a “genealogical method” for recording the mutual 
kinship connections of the members of a closed 
community, a method that proved to be of lasting 
Importance (Rivers 1900). Rivers brought to his 
anthropological studies a scientific detachment and 
experimental rigor wholly different from the spirit 
of classical scholarship that pervades the writings 
of his celebrated Cambridge colleague Sir James 
Frazer. It is primarily because of Rivers that most 
British social anthropologists now think of them- 
Selves as being engaged in a science rather than a 
literary exercise, By the standards of its time The 
Todas (1906) was an outstanding example of pre- 
cise documentation, and for many years this book 
Served British anthropologists as a model for ethno- 
graphic monographs. 

Like all his contemporaries, Rivers took it for 
granted that the objective of the anthropologist is 
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to reconstruct the history of the primitive peoples 
whom he studies. During the early part of his 
career Rivers’ historical assumptions were those of 
an evolutionist. In this respect he was a follower 
of L. H. Morgan, whose studies of kinship termi- 
nologies (Morgan 1871) had been largely neglected 
in England. The functionalist reaction against 
evolutionism, under the twin but discordant trum- 
petings of B. Malinowski and A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown, did not achieve general acceptance until 
some years after Rivers’ death. Even so, Radcliffe- 
Brown, who made his expedition to the Andaman 
Islands in 1906 under the tutelage of Haddon and 
Rivers, retained throughout his career a strong in- 
terest in the problems of kinship terminology that 
had so obsessed Rivers. Although this interest led 
Rivers into many fanciful excesses of “kinship 
algebra,” whereby he deduced sociological condi- 
tions that can certainly never have existed, it was 
a bias which proved to be a crucial step in the 
development of the “structuralist” orientation of 
contemporary British social anthropology (which 
derives from Rivers by way of Radcliffe-Brown) as 
distinct from the “cultural” orientation which dom- 
inated the work of Tylor, Frazer, and Malinowski. 

Around 1910 Rivers developed a close friendship 
with Sir Grafton Elliot Smith, a medical colleague 
who advocated an extreme diffusionist doctrine, 
claiming that the whole of human civilization was 
derived from that of ancient Egypt [see DIFFUSION, 
article on CULTURAL DIFFUSION]. Rivers’ uncritical 
acceptance of Smith’s dogmatic and wildly exag- 
gerated assertions is a matter for astonishment. 
Nearly all of Rivers’ later anthropological writings, 
including the very important History of Melanesian 
Society (1914a) and Kinship and Social Organisa- 
tion (1914b), show Smith’s influence to a marked 
degree, usually to their detriment. Rivers’ anthro- 
pological textbook, Social Organization (1924b), 
although it was mutilated by its editors, Elliot 
Smith and W. G. Perry, and was certainly not in 
the same class as R. H. Lowie's Primitive Society 
(1920), still merits serious attention. 

Rivers’ discrimination of concepts has a scien- 
tific clarity that is commonly lacking in anthropo- 
logical writing. Although the problems of descent, 
succession, and inheritance are not so simple as 
Rivers supposed. he at least perceived the nature 
of problems that many later writers have ignored. 
Among his earlier works the ethnographic accounts 
of the Todas (1906) and of the Banks Islanders 
(1914a, vol. 1) have permanent merit, but the 
high esteem formerly placed upon his theoretical 
studies of kinship terminologies now seems mis- 
placed. In studying kin terms, Rivers, like Morgan, 
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assumed that classificatory usages must be “sur- 
vivals” of an earlier state of society. Rivers’ most 
astonishing historical reconstruction of this kind 
occurs in Kinship and Social Organisation (1914b, 
pp. 33-38 ), where he invented a social system that 
required a man to marry either his mother's 
brother’s wife or his brother’s daughter's daughter. 
The reconstructions of history found in more mod- 
ern work, such as Murdock’s Social Structure 
(1949), lack the preposterous quality which marks 
many of Rivers’ examples, but they rest upon as- 
sumptions concerning the nature of kinship that 
are basically very similar. 

In sum, very little of Rivers’ “kinship theory” 
can still be taken seriously, but its influence can 
still be traced. In England, Radcliffe-Brown, Brenda 
Seligman, J. Layard, and A. M. Hocart all pro- 
duced work in this field which derived from 
that of Rivers and which has had a lasting influ- 
ence upon the thinking of British social anthro- 
pologists, even though the latter no longer concern 
themselves with historical reconstructions. Oddly 
enough, although Rivers’ influence in the United 
States is very indirect, there are some contempo- 
rary American writers, such as Robert and Barbara 
Lane, who stand very close indeed to Rivers’ way 
of thinking. Rivers’ influence on his psychological 
successors was much less pronounced, though 
some early work by his friend F. C. Bartlett, who 
was later professor of experimental psychology at 
Cambridge, perpetuates Rivers’ ideas (e.g., Bartlett 
1923). 

EDMUND R. LEACH 


[For the historical context of Rivers’ work, see the biog- 
raphies of Happon and Morgan, L. H. For discus- 
sion of the subsequent development of his ideas, see 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE; and the biographies of BART- 
LETT and RADCLIFFE-BROWN.] 
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Paul Rivet, French ethnologist and Americanist, 
was born at Wassigny, in the Ardennes, in 1876 
and died in Paris in 1958. He studied medicine at 
the Faculty of Medicine and the Ecole du Service 
de Santé Militaire of Lyons, where he obtained the 
degree of doctor of medicine in 1898. In 1901 he 
was attached to the scientific mission of General 
Bourgeois, which was sent to Ecuador to verify 
certain terrestrial measurements made at the end 
of the eighteenth century by Pierre Bouguer, Louis 
Godin, and Charles Marie de La Condamine. After 
the mission returned, Rivet stayed on for six years, 
studying the populations of the high valleys of the 
Andes. From that time on, he devoted himself to 
anthropological and linguistic researches. f 

When Rivet returned to France, the Musée 
National d'Histoire Naturelle engaged him to clas- 
sify and study the collections of anthropological 
and linguistic documents that he brought back 
(1912-1922). He became an assistant to René 
Verneau, who held the chair of anthropology at the 
museum, and then assistant director of the labora- 
tory, a post he held until he was himself appointed 
to the chair of anthropology in 1928. The focus of 
his interest was the geology, geography, and lin- 
guistics of the Americas. He organized weekly 
meetings at his home, at which both French and 
foreign scientists presented and discussed the re- 
sults of their work on the Americas; these meetings 
continued for fifty years, interrupted only by two 
world wars. 

In 1926 Rivet took part in creating the Institut 
dEthnologie of the University of Paris, where he 


helped to train a great many French and foreign 
ethnologists. He took over the chair of anthropology 
of the Musée National d'Histoire Naturelle in 
1928 and later succeeded in having one wing of 
the new Palais de Chaillot allotted to an ethno- 
graphical museum, eventually transforming this 
museum into the great Musée de l'Homme, famous 
for its fossil-man collections. In 1942 he was wel- 
comed to Colombia by President Eduardo Santos 
and there founded the Colombian Institute of Eth- 
nology and set up a Musée de l'Homme in Bogota 
that was modeled on the one in Paris. After a 
period in Mexico as cultural delegate of Free 
France, Rivet resumed, in 1945, his chairs at the 
museum and the Institut d’Ethnologie, as well as 
the directorship of the Musée de l'Homme. He also 
continued his research in South America and 
sparked the activities of the Société des Améri- 
canistes in Paris. 

The basic concept of Rivet’s extensive work is 
the notion that there is “a real interdependence, 
however hard it may sometimes be to prove it, 
among linguistics, ethnology, and [physical] an- 
thropology” (1927, p. 14). In tracing the origins 
of American aboriginals, therefore, he compared 
anthropometric studies of fossils with those made 
on living peoples; he also studied distributions of 
cultural elements, such as language, religion, 
music, games, weapons, household furnishings, 
and tools, as well as of blood groups and patholo- 
gies. Combining these studies with the results of 
research done by others, he developed his central 
thesis—that the peopling of America did not derive 
exclusively from Asia. In opposition to Hrdlitka’s 
theory that the population of America came only 
from Asia, via the Bering Strait, the Aleutians, and 
the northwest, a theory that at that time still had 
considerable support, Rivet believed that two other 
sources also contributed to the peopling of South 
America. He did not deny that the major part of 
the population had come from Asia but insisted 
that there had been migrations (1) from Australia, 
dating back at least six thousand years, and 
(2) from Melanesia, at a later but still ancient 
period. The migration from Australia must have fol- 
lowed the shores of the Antarctic, making use of the 
chains of islands that bind that continent to Aus- 
tralia on the one hand and to America on the other 
(11943) 1957, p. 24; 1956). The Melanesian mi- 
gration, he believed, took place in a succession of 
waves, by the maritime route of the South Pacific. 
In his publications on this subject, Rivet presented 
not only the anthropological, linguistic, and other 
evidence for his theory about these migrations but 
also described the similarities between the primi- 
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tive populations of South America and Oceania 
that initially led him to formulate it. 

In his linguistic work he pointed out many re- 
lationships of a fairly narrow scope, almost always 
with great reliability. His contribution in providing 
considerable data on otherwise unknown languages 
was also considerable. 

RAYMOND RONZE 


[For the historical context of Rivets work, see the biog- 
raphy of HRrRDLICKA. For discussion of the subsequent 
development of his ideas, see DIFFUSION, article on 
CULTURAL DIFFUSION.] 
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Sir Dennis Holme Robertson was born at Lowes- 
toft, England, in 1890 and died at Cambridge in 
1963. He made his most important contribution to 
economics in the fields of monetary theory and in- 
dustrial fluctuation, but his range was wide, and his 
writings cover many aspects of economics and the 
economic and social problems of his time. Like 
many of his predecessors and contemporaries, he 
came to economics from another discipline. In 
1908 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, with 
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a major scholarship in classics, and two years later 
he was placed in the first division of the first class 
of the classical tripos and won the Craven scholar- 
ship. In three successive years he also won the 
chancellor’s medal for English verse, and he con- 
tinued to write poetry for most of his life. He had a 
superb mastery of the language, and his writing is 
well known for its clarity, conciseness, and ele- 
gance. In 1910 he abandoned classics for eco- 
nomics. At this time economics at Cambridge was 
dominated by the work of Alfred Marshall, which 
remained the principal influence on Robertson. 
Robertson became a pupil of J. M. Keynes (his 
senior by seven years), thus beginning a collabo- 
ration that was to last for more than twenty years. 
He obtained a first class in the economics tripos in 
1912 and turned to his first piece of research, 
which was completed early in 1914 and published 
in 1915 as A Study of Industrial Fluctuation. 

Work on the trade cycle. A Study of Indus- 
trial Fluctuation is a remarkable work for so young 
an economist. Robertson collected a mass of em- 
pirical data, and although some of his methods 
appear amateurish by later standards (he was 
working singlehandedly and without any statistical 
aids), he derived conclusions of great importance. 
In particular, he stressed the role of invention and 
innovation in determining the course of invest- 
ment and therefore of general economic activity, 
thus helping to explain the causation and mechan- 
ics of the trade cycle. This new approach also 
implied that fluctuations are closely associated with 
economic progress and are to some extent part of 
the price to be paid for it—a conclusion which is 
not always now accepted but which Robertson con- 
tinued to hold. This is not to say that he considered 
that countercyclical policy need be totally ineffec- 
tive: this early work contains suggestions which 
were well in advance of their time, such as “a 
somewhat saner and more centralized investment 
policy” ([1915] 1948, p. 246) and an attack on 
what in the 1930s became known as the “Treasury 
view” of the ineffectiveness of public expenditure 
as a means of combating depressions. 

Apart from its particular conclusions, three fea- 
tures of the book were to remain characteristic of 
all his later work. First, there is very little in it 
about “monetary” problems as such. In a new in- 
troduction to the 1948 reprint, he stated that he 
had “been taught to be constantly trying to dig 
down below the money surface of things” (p. xii), 
and even in his later work in monetary theory he 
constantly turned to the influence of “real” forces, 
Thus, for example, he continued to emphasize the 
importance of the classical forces of productivity 


and thrift as factors determining the rate of inter- 
est, unlike economists who regarded it as a purely 
“monetary” phenomenon determined in the mar- 
ket for bonds. Second, there is an awareness of the 
complexity of the phenomenon of fluctuation and 
of all economic phenomena, which left him “with 
an abiding sense of the difficulty of providing . , . 
neat little models of the trade cycle and (a fi ortiori) 
neat little packets of therapeutic pills” (p. x). 
Third, there is emphasis on structural problems, 
Although the theme is fluctuation in real income 
as a whole (in itself a new emphasis, which was 
rediscovered by some writers in the 1930s), the 
treatment is permeated by recognition of the effects 
of changes in one sector of the economy, or in one 
industry, on the other sectors and industries, and 
therefore on the aggregate. 

Early work on monetary theory. When A Study 
of Industrial Fluctuation was published in 1915, 
Robertson was in the army. He had joined up on 
the first day of World War 1 and served through- 
out, mainly in Egypt and Palestine, as a transport 
officer. After the war he returned to Cambridge, 
where he stayed until 1938. It was during this 
period that he turned to intensive work in mone- 
tary theory, at first in close collaboration with 
Keynes but later as one of his foremost critics. His 
contributions are contained mainly in two small 
books, Money, published in 1922 (with revised edi- 
tions in 1924 and 1928 and many subsequent re- 
prints), and Banking Policy and the Price Level, 
published in 1926. The former is a general text- 
book in a series edited by Keynes, but it is also 
an important contribution to the development of 
ideas. Robertson's aim was to “try to re-integrate 
the theory of money into that of the trade cycle 
([1915] 1948, p. xv). The period in which he wrote 
was one of monetary instability; the inflation of 
the war and postwar years was followed by col- 
lapse. Traditional financial policies were inade- 
quate to deal with instability and even partly con- 
tributed to it, and the mechanisms involved were 
very imperfectly understood. Virtually the only 
theory was a rather crude form of quantity theory, 
which attributed rising prices to the effects of as 
creasing note issue. Robertson’s main innovation 
(and it was fundamental) was to shift the empha- 
sis from the issue of notes to the creation of bank 
credit and then to break down the process of infla- 
tion into a sequence of stages; he also considered 
the reverse process of deflation (this was in 1922 
when the fall in prices had started), giving a warn- 
ing against too precipitate a return to the gold 
Standard. This analysis was developed in Banking 
Policy and the Price Level, as well as in the later 


editions of Money, its central theme being the key 
importance of saving and investment as the de- 
terminants of the level of economic activity, with 
the banking system as the means whereby savings 
are translated (or not translated) into investment. 
The step-by-step method of analysis is carried 
further here than in the earlier work, The implica- 
tions for policy were the same as those he explicitly 
stated later: “. . . the ideal banking policy might 
be one which was founded on the principle of 
price-stabilisation as a norm, but which was ready 
to see the fruits of a prolonged and general in- 
crease in individual productivity shared in the 
form of lower prices, and perhaps to acquiesce in 
moderate price-rises in order that advantage might 
be taken of discontinuous leaps in industrial tech- 
nique” (“Theories of Banking Policy” in [1924— 
1940] 1956, p. 59). He consistently maintained this 
view; it is found, for example, in his last work, 
Memorandum Submitted to the Canadian Royal 
Commission on Banking and Finance (1963). 

Problems of industrialism. In 1923, immediate- 
ly after writing Money, Robertson published The 
Control of Industry, another volume in the series 
of textbooks edited by Keynes. The theme is the 
problem of “how, if at all, [we can] ensure that 
the men and women engaged in industry shall not 
become mere instruments of production or mere 
passive receptacles of its fruits, but shall retain, in 
their relation to the economic circumstances of 
their life, the character of self-directing human 
beings?” (11923) 1960, pp. 1-2). 

It was characteristic of Robertson not to offer 
easy solutions but rather to present a penetrating 
and balanced discussion of the nature of the prob- 
lems to be solved. The scope of the book is, indeed, 
wider than this theme would suggest, for in its 
short compass it is no less than a critique of the 
underlying principles and typical organizations of 
modern capitalism. He identified the following 
tenet as the main principle of free enterprise: 
Where the risk lies, there the control lies also.” 
He explored its application to a wide range of pro- 
Posals and attempts to change the methods of con- 
trol of industry, ranging from revolutionary syn- 
dicalism to consumers’ cooperatives and workers’ 
copartnership. Although he did not claim any origi- 
nality of thought on the subject, the work was a 
minor classic and is still widely used. 

Response to Keynes’s work. In the introduction 
to Banking Policy and the Price Level, Robertson 
Stated that his collaboration with Keynes had been 
5o close that “neither of us now knows how much 
of the ideas . . . is his and how much is mine” 
(11926) 1949, p. 5). With the publication of 
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Keynes's General Theory of Employment, Interest 
and Money in 1936, however, their paths diverged. 
Robertson’s criticisms of the Keynesian system are 
contained in a series of articles, most of which 
were later republished in volumes of collected 
essays (see 1924-1940; 1952; 1956). Many of his 
criticisms were regarded in some quarters as carp- 
ing at minutiae of a fundamental revolution in 
economic thinking that he had failed to under- 
stand. To Robertson, however, much of the Keynes- 
ian “revolution” was retrogression rather than ad- 
vance. So far as the main analysis was concerned, 
Robertson regarded Keynes’s treatment of the 
savings—investment complex in terms of static and 
stable equilibrium as a step backward, leading to 
confusion and misunderstanding. Although much 
of the controversy seems to have been about words, 
especially the definitions of saving and investment, 
the issue of whether savings and investment are 
or are not equal in equilibrium was a fundamental 
one. Similarly crucial was what was meant by equi- 
librium: for Keynes it was short-period equilibrium; 
for Robertson it was equilibrium over time, to be 
analyzed and understood in detail only by his step- 
by-step method. Further, Robertson’s “equilibrium” 
also implied (indeed, took for granted) the growth 
of the economy in terms of measurable real out- 
put or income. Keynes, on the other hand, was led 
to the “stagnation thesis,” which Robertson re- 
garded as unwarranted analytically and also as 
being a generalization from one severe but atypical 
depression. Moreover, the implications for policy 
of Keynes’s system were unambiguously inflation- 
ary and thus a departure from Robertson’s ideal of 
ordered progress and monetary stability. 

In retrospect, much of the controversy over the 
General Theory seems to have been unduly labored, 
in part perhaps as a result of the defects of the 
book and of the extreme positions taken by some 
of the participants. The Keynesian system was con- 
siderably modified and developed under criticism, 
not least that of Robertson, and the accepted view 
on some matters became as much Robertsonian as 
Keynesian, For example, Robertson was right in 
pointing out that the equality of savings and invest- 
ment was treated by many of Keynes's followers 
both as an identity and as an equality achieved by 
movement of income to an equilibrium level, and 
many of his further criticisms flowed from this. 
The controversy over the determinants of the rate 
of interest showed that a modified Keynesian 
“liquidity preference” theory and the Robertsonian 
“Joanable funds” approach could in certain circum- 
stances give much the same results, and some 
economists regard the Robertsonian formulation as 
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the more fruitful in interpreting dynamic situa- 
tions. And although Robertson remained out of 
sympathy with the Keynesian system, his own 
views underwent modification as he reconsidered 
his earlier ideas, many of which had originally 
been worked out in collaboration with Keynes: for 
example, his discussions after 1945 of problems of 
inflation would have been very different had it not 
been for the General Theory and its aftermath. 
Later work. In 1938 Robertson left Cambridge 
to take up a professorship at the London School of 
Economics and at the outbreak of World War 1 
joined the Treasury, where his main concern was 
with the balance of payments and overseas finance. 
In 1944 he was one of the team accompanying 
Keynes to the Bretton Woods conference, and he 
played an important part in the negotiations lead- 
ing to the final agreement. At the end of the year 
he returned to Cambridge to succeed A. C. Pigou 
in the chair of political economy. In that capacity 
he lectured on economic principles until his retire- 
ment in 1957. His lectures, published in three vol- 
umes from 1957 to 1959, were in the main an 
exposition of the problems of value and distribu- 
tion (although Volume 3, covering only a dozen 
lectures given in the short third term at Cambridge, 
is concerned with money and fluctuations). Almost 
inevitably he based himself on Marshall, but he had 
kept up with the flood of literature before and after 
the war, and the lectures constitute an important 
statement of the present state of some of the cen- 
tral and traditional problems of economics, with 
much penetrating comment, presented in his own 
inimitable style. In these years he also wrote a large 
number of papers on current problems of domestic 
and international economic policy, as well as some 
on more theoretical issues; most of these were col- 
lected into published volumes of essays (e.g., 1956; 
1957-1959). It was at this time that formal world- 
wide recognition came; he had received an hon- 
orary degree from Harvard University at the tercen- 
tenary celebration in 1936 and from the University 
of Louvain, Belgium, in 1947; then, in quick suc- 
cession, he was honored by the universities of Dur- 
ham, Manchester, Sheffield, Amsterdam, London, 
and Columbia. He was knighted in 1953, in 
recognition of his standing as an economist rather 
than as a public servant (he had first received pub- 
lic honors on leaving the Treasury in 1944), 
Robertson did take some part in public affairs, 
although usually with some reluctance and out of 
a strong sense of duty. In particular, from 1944 
to 1946 he was a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Equal Pay, exerting a powerful influence 
on its report. In 1957-1958 he was a member of 


the three-man Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes set up by the chancellor of the Exchequer 
“to keep under review changes in prices, produc- 
tivity and the level of incomes (including wages, 
salaries and profits) and to report thereon from 
time to time.” He was the only economist member 
and undertook the task with particular reluctance; 
he had serious doubts about the whole matter of 
“incomes policy” with which the council was 
linked, and he knew that his own ideas, which he 
would be bound to put forward, would be generally 
unwelcome in the current climate of political and 
economic opinion. He proved to be right: the trade 
unions refused to have anything to do with the 
council, and its first and principal report, in Febru- 
ary 1958, had a mixed reception. Although some 
commentators regarded it as an important con- 
tribution to thinking about the current situation 
(and it contains a good deal of hard analysis be- 
hind its apparent simplicity), it was attacked 
mostly for the very reasons that Robertson had 
expected, such as its emphasis on the high level of 
demand, supported by a plentiful supply of money 
and the pursuit by governments of “full employ- 
ment policies,” rather than on the wage claims of 
unions, as the main cause of inflation; certain com- 
ments on incomes policy and wage restraint; and 
a Robertsonian preference for monetary stability 
and falling prices as a result of increasing produc- 
tivity, rather than for rising prices as a continuous 
stimulus to activity. After publication of a second 
report in August 1958, which brought the statistics 
up-to-date and suggested further investigations, 
Robertson resigned. His two colleagues resigned in 
1960, and a reconstituted council produced one 
further report before falling into desuetude. 

In 1960 Robertson was invited to give the Mar- 
shall lectures at Cambridge and chose as his theme 
Growth. Wages, Money (1961 )—a complex of sub- 
jects that were highly topical but that also took 
him back to his first work on industrial fluctuation. 
In his opening statement, he remarked “. . . I have 
sometimes hoped that I could be useful by taking 
some theme which was really too difficult for me 
and over which the giants were in conflict . . - and 
giving, for the benefit of those I called my fellow- 
idiots, my impression of the state of the debate 
(p. 4). He not only recorded the state of the debate 
but made many penetrating comments; he quietly 
pricked some of the more pretentious bubbles of 
economic theory and policy, and displayed a salu; 
tary skepticism about the value of growth “models, 
of “neat little models of the trade cycle,” and of 
incomes policy as means of dealing with inflation 
and of ensuring growth. Although he cast doubt 


on many of the economic shibboleths of the time, he 
would have hoped not to “be debarred from being 
classed among those who genuinely desire to find 
means to limit the turbulence, without destroying 
the vitality, of the ‘procreant urge of the world’ ” 
(11915) 1948, p. xvii). 

S. R. DENNISON 


[For the historical context of Robertson’s work, see the 
biographies of KEYNES, JOHN Maynarp, and MAR- 
SHALL. For discussion of the subsequent development 
of his ideas, see BANKING, CENTRAL; BUSINESS 
CYCLES; INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT THEORY; MON- 
ETARY POLICY; Money. Also related is the biog- 
raphy of Pigou.) 
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James Harvey Robinson (1863-1936), by com- 
mon consent, did more than any other American 
historian to develop both academic and popular 
interest in the historiographical movement called 
the “New History.” The New History had two 
principal and related characteristics. It repudiated 
the study of history for its own sake, placing it in- 
stead at the service of comprehension of the present 
and improvement of the future. Rather than con- 
centrating on political and diplomatic events, the 
New History gave primary attention to social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual developments. 

Education and influences. Born of a well-to-do 
family in Bloomington, Illinois, Robinson had a 
rather unusual precollege education, his main in- 
terests at that stage apparently having been in 
science, notably biology and astronomy. He en- 
tered Harvard in 1883 and received his bachelor’s 
degree in 1887, remaining a year for his master’s 
degree. During this time he started work on what 
was to be his doctoral thesis, “The Original and 
Derived Features of the Constitution of the United 
States.” He developed no absorbing enthusiasm for 
historical studies at Harvard, later stating that the 
only important intellectual inspiration he received 
there came from his work with William James in 
psychology and philosophy. Robinson studied for 
his doctorate in Germany under Hermann Eduard 
von Holst at the University of Freiburg. After he 
finished his doctoral work on the American consti- 
tution in 1890, von Holst interested him in German 
constitutional history, and in 1891 Robinson pro- 
duced his German Bundesrath. These subjects were 
far removed from his later interests in general 
European intellectual and social history, but at 
this period of his life Robinson was really absorbed 
in constitutional history. However, the main perma- 
nent influence coming from his studies in Germany 
was his mastery of historical research and of the 
auxiliary sciences on which it depends: epigraphy, 
paleography, lexicography, and diplomatics. 

Few historians have been as much affected by 
natural science as was Robinson, and it had a 
strong impact on his attitude toward history. His 
childhood interest in biology was continued and 
stimulated by his contacts with E. G. Conklin at 
the University of Pennsylvania (where he held his 
first teaching position) and with E. B. Wilson at 
Columbia (where Robinson taught later), as well as 
by summers at the marine biology laboratory 
at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. Robinson declared 
that he derived his genetic view of historical proc- 
esses from biology rather than from historiography. 
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He demanded that history go beyond Leopold von 
Ranke’s injunction to describe what happened and 
that it explain how and why it happened. Robin- 
son was much impressed with the sensational ad- 
vances that had recently been made in astronomy, 
and he believed that the new cosmic perspective 
had implications far more devastating to the tra- 
ditional supernaturalism than even the teachings 
of biological evolution. 

Those principally responsible for impressing on 
Robinson the importance of social and economic 
factors in historical development were Charles A. 
Beard, James T. Shotwell, Thorstein Veblen, and 
R. H. Tawney; Shotwell and Veblen, particularly, 
were inclined to emphasize the effects of tech- 
nology and mechanization. 

Related to Robinson's special concern with in- 
tellectual history was his interest in psychology, 
which dated from the strong impression that Wil- 
liam James had made on him at Harvard. He 
gained a much more thorough, up-to-date, and 
technical knowledge of the field as the result of his 
long and close friendship with E. L. Thorndike at 
Columbia. In his later years Robinson became much 
interested in psychoanalysis, especially through his 
friendship with one of the leading analysts of that 
time, L. Pierce Clark, author of psychoanalytic 
studies of Napoleon and Lincoln. During their long 
friendship John Dewey fueled Robinson’s interest 
in philosophical reflection on the course and mean- 
ing of history, Next to his interest in psychology the 
most potent factor encouraging Robinson’s con- 
cern with intellectual history was his long, in- 
tensive, and appreciative study of the French 
rationalists. 

The first person to have an important and en- 
during influence on Robinson's conception of his- 
tory was Simon N. Patten, a welfare economist 
with a marked interest in the history of institutions, 
with whom Robinson worked at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Patten helped convince Robinson 
that the main value of history is its presentation 
of the past in a manner that facilitates understand- 
ing of the present and thereby permits a more 
rational approach to improvement of the future, 
Beard’s early socialist inclinations also exerted 
some influence on Robinson’s concern with the 
meliorative effect of historical knowledge. During 
his later years at Columbia Dewey's pragmatic 
philosophy, his leadership in progressive education, 
and his other strong reformist interests constituted 
the main influence on this aspect of Robinson's 
thinking. Robinson was never significantly affected 
by leaders in the New History abroad, such as Karl 


Lamprecht and his disciples in Germany, Henri 
Berr, Charles Seignobos, and Alfred Rambaud in 
France, or Guglielmo Ferrero and Corrado Barba- 
gallo in Italy. 

Career and traits as a teacher. Robinson’s pro- 
fessional career as a teacher of history was spent 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and, for a brief terminal period, at the 
New School for Social Research in New York City, 
While in Germany Robinson had met Patten and 
evidently made a very favorable impression on 
him, for Patten induced his university to invite 
Robinson as a lecturer in history. He was made an 
associate professor in 1892 and held that rank 
until he was called to Columbia in 1895 as a 
professor of European history. 

The work at Pennsylvania for which he was best 
known grew out of his conviction that a command 
of source material is mandatory for any historian, 
for the practitioner of the New History as much as 
for the most haughty traditionalist in the profes- 
sion. From the beginning of his teaching career, 
therefore, he believed strongly that history stu- 
dents should read source material, and to this end 
he edited several volumes of “Translations and Re- 
prints from the Original Sources of European 
History” (see works edited by Robinson in bibli- 
ography ). 

Robinson's call to Columbia was the result of 
the determination of Dean John W. Burgess of the 
faculty of political science to add a specialist in 
European history. Robinson was selected mainly 
because William A. Dunning had been attracted by 
Robinson's emphasis on source material and by his 
skill in editing the “Translations and Reprints. 
Dunning also believed that Robinson could help 
him in his work as editor of the Political Science 
Quarterly, which proved to be true. 

Aside from the final period in Robinson's in- 
struction, during which he roamed fruitfully over 
the whole historical record of mankind in his pres- 
entation of intellectual history, his courses dealt 
with the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Ref- 
ormation, and the French Revolution. His original 
and very influential interpretations of each of these 
periods or movements rank next to his promotion 
of the New History in determining his role in 
American historiography; indeed, they were an 
early phase of his New History and were embodied 
in his later lectures on intellectual history. 

Robinson vigorously criticized the traditional 
View of the Middle Ages as a unique millennium of 
uniform gloom and cultural collapse following a 
mythical fall of Rome in 476, and he maintained 


that there was probably no sharper break in the 
whole history of western Europe than that which 
separated the earlier from the later Middle Ages. 
He viewed the Renaissance as a slow and gradual 
development from late medieval advances and 
held that the conventional conception of it as a 
sudden flowering of a new culture was a myth. He 
taught that it is equally false to believe that the 
Reformation grew out of the Renaissance; instead, 
he emphasized the sharply contrasting traits of the 
two events and maintained that the Reformation 
was more a national political movement than a 
sudden religious uprising. He contended that the 
most fruitful approach to the French Revolution 
lay in a study of its causes and the course of its 
development, with less attention given to its dra- 
matic and sensational episodes, which were tran- 
sient and of little institutional import. 

Robinson’s method of presenting historical ma- 
terial to his classes varied notably during the course 
of his teaching career. At the outset he was very 
energetic and systematic and presented his material 
in a carefully organized way. Cheyney said that it 
“was his habit [to write] an outline of his lecture 
on the blackboard before he began to talk to the 
students. I know it made a great impression on 
them to feel that he had in mind exactly the group 
of things he wanted to say, classified in the way 
he wanted to say them” (Letter to Barnes, March 
3, 1926). At Columbia he appears to have become 
gradually more relaxed and informal. According to 
Carl Becker, the famed Cornell historian, who was 
a student of Robinson's in his first decade at Co- 
lumbia, “The professor talked so informally and 
entertainingly that taking notes seemed out of 
place. He had wit, a dry, mordant humor, and a 
fund of striking, unacademic bits of information 
which I had not found in textbooks or formal his- 
tories; and there was a sadness in the countenance, 
a quality, half plaintiveness half resignation, in 
the voice that made even simple statements of fact 
amusing or illuminating, or both” (Becker 1937, 
P. 48). Toward the end of his second decade at 
Columbia, Robinson’s classroom popularity was 
perhaps unsurpassed in the teaching of history in 
the United States, despite a lecture method that 
would have made any other teacher appear very 
dull. Arthur M. Schlesinger, a student of Robin- 
Son's around 1910, has given us one of the best 
characterizations of Robinson’s classroom manner 
at this period: “His lectures . . . proved the most 
Provocative of any I attended and triggered end- 
less arguments among the students. . . - Peering 
quizzically above his spectacles and impishly salt- 
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ing his observations with wit, he spoke quietly, as 
though interviewing himself, with the class pres- 
ent merely as eavesdroppers” (Schlesinger 1963, 
pp. 34-35). 

In retrospect it appears most unfortunate that 
Robinson resigned from Columbia in 1919 rather 
than remaining there until he reached formal re- 
tirement age in 1928. His brief experience at the 
New School for Social Research was unsatisfac- 
tory; it did not give him opportunities to lecture 
to large classes and was not the type of educa- 
tional experiment he had anticipated. 

The New History. Since Robinson stands out 
in the evolution of historiography and historical 
writing primarily as the most widely known and 
effective exponent of the New History, his role in 
this area requires a rather precise examination. 

His most readily visible accomplishment was 
the volume entitled The New History (1912), a 
book that exerted a wide and enduring influence 
on American historical writing and thinking. This 
influence was due partly to the attention it at- 
tracted by its appropriate title, partly to its con- 
venient presentation of most of Robinson's observa- 
tions on what the New History should be. But the 
contents of the book were not “new” even to Robin- 
son. The first chapter, on the contrasts between the 
new—or cultural—history and the old—or polit- 
ical, episodical, and biographical—history, had first 
appeared as an article in 1900, and the succeeding 
chapters were articles and addresses published in 
the first decade of the twentieth century. 

More than that, as Robinson himself was suf- 
ficiently well read in the history of historical writ- 
ing to know, the New History was not his exclusive 
progeny. Although he was little affected by his 
European predecessors and contemporaries who 
exemplified the New History, he was well aware 
of such books as Andrew D. White’s A History of 
the Warfare of Science With Theology in Christen- 
dom, Moses Coit Tyler's Literary History of the 
American Revolution: 1763-1783, H. C. Lea’s work 
on the medieval church, Henry Adams’ Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres, and the work done by Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner and his students on the 
effect of the western frontier upon American cul- 
ture and thought, to mention only a few of the 
authors who had already abandoned the older po- 
litical and episodical history. What Robinson did 
was to christen the new departure in historical 
thought and writing, to found a movement around 
it, and actually to write exemplary history in terms 
of his conception of the subject. 

Robinson's own development as the leading pro- 
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tagonist of the New History was a gradual one. As 
early as 1892, when he served on the Committee 
on Secondary School Studies of the National Edu- 
cation Association, he had enunciated what was to 
be a main tenet of his conception of the New His- 
tory: that history should be written and taught in 
such a manner as to enable students to understand 
the conditions of their own time. He amplified this 
while serving on the 1904 Committee of the As- 
sociation of History Teachers of the Middle States 
and Maryland, and he also advocated giving great- 
er attention to modern history and world history. 
His collaboration with Beard on The Development 
of Modern Europe (Robinson & Beard 1907-1908 ) 
gave him a better comprehension of the impor- 
tance of economic factors, especially of the indus- 
trial revolution, in the historical experience of 
mankind (see chapter 5 of The New History [1912] 
1958, pp. 132-153). 

Robinson's conception of the New History in- 
evitably inclined him to regard history as a social 
science rather than as a branch of literature or an 
exercise in “collective biography.” He was one of the 
first historians to call attention to the indispensable 
services of the social sciences to history, notably in 
his address before the American Historical Associa- 
tion in December 1910, entitled “The Relation of 
History to the Newer Sciences of Man,” which con- 
stitutes the third chapter of The New History (ibid., 
pp. 70-100). The fourth and the final chapters of 
The New History indicated Robinson’s shift of in- 
terest to intellectual history, where he believed 
particularly strategic material could be found for 
the use of history in the service of social improve- 
ment. This was a theme he developed further about 
a decade later in two brief books, The Mind in the 
Making (1921), and The Humanizing of Knowl- 
edge (1923). 

In his program of interpreting history and apply- 
ing its lessons for the improvement of society, 
present and future, Robinson wrote many articles 
for historical periodicals in the 1920s and 1930s. 
These were brought together by Harry Elmer Barnes 
in a symposium entitled The Human Comedy 
(1937). The book is far and away the most com- 
prehensive and revealing of all of the publications 
which present Robinson’s contributions, containing 
as it does many of the important ideas that may 
be found in his other works and specific coverage 
of most of the leading topics and problems of 
modern history and contemporary life. 

d Textbooks. While it is rather commonly be- 
lieved that Robinson’s main contributions to the 
concepts and development of the New History are 
to be found in his writings about history, it seems 


highly probable that he did far more to communi- 
cate his ideas about the nature and purpose of 
history by making them the core of his popular and 
widely used textbooks. The first and most revolu- 
tionary of these was An Introduction to the History 
of Western Europe (1902-1903), which was im- 
mediately followed by two volumes of Readings in 
European History (Robinson & Beard 1908-1909). 
Into the 1903 volume Robinson put his best thought 
and put it very well, this being the time of his 
maximum intellectual vigor and enthusiasm. This 
work set an entirely new standard for textbook 
writing in the historical field. 

The outstanding aspect of the Introduction to the 
History of Western Europe lay in the author’s suc- 
cessful discerning of the leading threads of medieval 
and modern European history and his tracing them 
with clarity and consistency. While he included all 
the political history that was necessary to under- 
stand the changing structures of European institu- 
tional life, he abandoned the traditional view that 
“history is past politics” and introduced ample ma- 
terial on social, cultural, and intellectual life. All 
this material was presented with Robinson's hu- 
man touch and sprightly style, which gave vivid- 
ness to the narrative and made it enjoyable to read. 
His readers were left unaware that Robinson’s fluid 
prose was based on a rigorous study of the original 
sources which “controlled with relentless precision 
his reconstruction of the past,” as his famed stu- 
dent, James Thomson Shotwell, insisted (Letter to 
Barnes, April 15, 1926). 

Although the work ran counter to all precedent 
in the textbook field, it produced such a striking 
and favorable reaction on the part of history teach- 
ers that for more than a generation it dominated 
the college market. Over a quarter of a million 
copies of the first edition were sold. Admittedly, it 
was weak in treating the economic factors in his- 
tory, especially in the modern period, and English 
constitutional history was given scanty attention. 
These defects were remedied in later editions after 
Robinson came into greater contact with Beard and 
collaborated with him in producing The Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe. 

Robinson's influence in making the New History 
the basis of history teaching was extended to the 
secondary schools for many years through the two 
volumes of Outlines of European History, published 
in 1912-1914 (Robinson et al. 1912-1914). Robin- 
son’s collaborators in this instance were James H. 
Breasted of the University of Chicago and again 
Beard, with Breasted covering the ancient period 
and Beard giving primary attention to the treat- 
ment of economic factors in modern times. Revised 


and adapted with the assistance of Emma Peters 
Smith and others, the work sold well until after 
Robinson's death. But there was little vital material 
in it that had not appeared in his college books, 
and by the 1920s, writers like Hutton Webster were 
producing texts that surpassed Robinson's in pre- 
senting the New History in fresh and original ways 
for the secondary schools. 

From teacher to preacher of history. Between 
1900 and 1912 Robinson was active and energetic 
in writing substantial, pioneer textbooks and in 
producing the articles and addresses that came to 
make up The New History. In the quarter of a cen- 
tury that followed 1912, an evident change took 
place, affecting both his professional life and his 
zest for writing. Robinson became wealthy and in- 
dependent through his textbook royalties, but also 
increasingly relaxed in most matters, except for 
his ideas about history, Moreover, he loved to talk, 
was a witty and intriguing conversationalist, and 
spent more and more time talking to his favorite 
colleagues like Dewey, Thorndike, and Wilson. 
Beard was inclined to think that this did more than 
anything else to distract Robinson from further 
substantial historical publications, and may have 
accounted for his failure to produce his expected 
magnum opus on the history of the intellectual 
class in western Europe. Although Robinson was 
still a relatively young man in 1907 when The De- 
velopment of Modern Europe (Robinson & Beard 
1907-1908) was published, he never produced an- 
other historical volume of the scale and quality of 
this book and of his original Introduction to the 
History of Western Europe. 

As Robinson devoted himself more and more to 

thinking and talking about history rather than writ- 
ing it, he gave increased attention to interpreting 
history and to considering what service it might 
render to the understanding and betterment of 
mankind. As Lynn Thorndike put it, 
The chief change that came over Professor Robinson 
in the course of his life . . . was that from being a 
teacher of history he became a preacher of history. 
The small seminars and informal classes gave way to 
crowded lectures and these to a host of readers. . . . 
He would humanize knowledge. While some of us are 
content with the hope that our ideas and findings may 
gradually filter down through our students and learned 
publications to have their ultimate effect on human 
thought and society, Robinson was impelled to make 
more direct contacts. Despite his critical attitude to- 
ward past and existing religion, he had the faith not 
merely that would move mountains but would move 
Muttonheads. (Thorndike 1937, p. 369) 


The Columbia school of New Historians. Robin- 
Son’s associates were tied together not so much by 
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their common interest in a particular subject of in- 
vestigation but by a common attitude toward the 
nature and purpose of history in general and by a 
sort of filial devotion to Robinson. The nature of 
the so-called “Robinson school” has been well stated 
by Crane Brinton: “. . . around Mr. Robinson and 
other leaders a definite, self-conscious school of 
historians has formed, and . . . this school has 
cohesion, common purposes, common watchwords, 
common loves and hatreds . . . in short, it is a 
school in the good, loose sense in which the Stoa, 
the Pleiad, the Lake poets, or the Utilitarians were 
schools” (Brinton 1936, p. 134). 

Writers from this school produced creditable, 
and in some cases impressive, works in many 
fields. In the area of intellectual history probably 
the most important were the able editorial work 
and translations of church and medieval historical 
works and documents by Louise R. Loomis, Ernest 
Brehaut, and Irving W. Raymond; the massively 
erudite volumes of Lynn Thorndike on the history 
of European magic and science; Alexander C. 
Flick’s substantial treatment of the medieval 
church; the definitive writings of Preserved Smith 
on the Renaissance and Reformation and the intel- 
lectual life of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; Dorothy Stimson’s account of the impact of 
the Copernican system; Martha Ornstein’s brilliant 
work on the rise of the scientific societies; Becker's 
influential interpretations of the intellectual back- 
grounds of the English, American, and French 
revolutions; the work of Howard Robinson on 
French rationalism; Anne E. Burlingame’s study 
of Condorcet; J. Salwyn Schapiro’s treatment of 
modern French liberal and revolutionary thought; 
Carlton Hayes’s writings on the nature, ramifica- 
tions, and influence of nationalism; and J. H. Ran- 
dall, Jr's monumental history of European phi- 
losophy and thought. The Robinsonian emphasis on 
social history was applied in American as well as 
in European history, by Beard, Schlesinger, Harold 
U. Faulkner, Dixon Ryan Fox, and Harry J. Car- 
man. Robinson’s interests in historiography were 
carried on mainly by Shotwell and Barnes, with 
some incidental but valuable contributions by 
Schlesinger and Henry Johnson. The only one of 
Robinson's disciples who gave special attention to 
social reform and amelioriation was Barnes, who 
did this as much in his role as sociologist and 
criminologist as in that of historian. 

It was Barnes also who produced the only com- 
prehensive synthetic works in the Robinsonian tra- 
dition, of which the first was A History of Western 
Civilization (Barnes & David 1935). Robinson 
himself lived to read, review, and approve of this 
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work. Crane Brinton, although somewhat critical 
of the Robinsonians, characterized the book as 
“this advertised inheritance, this harvest of a long 
tradition, this long-awaited fruition” of the Colum- 
bia school (Brinton 1936, p. 135); and Preserved 
Smith described it as “incontestably the master- 
piece of the New History” (Letter to Barnes, Sept. 
6, 1935). Barnes next endeavored to fill the gap 
created by Robinson's failure to produce his intel- 
lectual history. Aided by experts in the history of 
art, literature, and music—subjects with which 
Robinson did not deal extensively in his writings— 
Barnes produced the Intellectual and Cultural His- 
tory of the Western World (1937), a more compre- 
hensive work than Robinson had ever planned. 

In 1929 a symposium entitled Essays in Intel- 
lectual History, containing contributions by some 
of Robinson's leading students in this field, was 
presented to him at the time of his election to the 
presidency of the American Historical Association. 
This testimonial volume attested to the distinction 
of his students and to the diversity of interests that 
he stimulated. 

As an appraisal of the significance of the Robin- 

sonian epoch in historical writing one may con- 
clude with the critical and restrained summation 
by Brinton: 
Now the battle to free history from the limitation of 
the doctrine that history is “past politics” . . . has been 
won, and won largely through the efforts of the Colum- 
bians. With all their faults, the history text-books of 
today afford a far more nourishing fare than did the 
text-books which Mr. Robinson ridiculed so effectively 
in The New History. . . . The battle against purely 
political history was worth fighting, and the victory 
worth winning. (Brinton 1936, p. 135) 
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Johann Karl Rodbertus (1805-1875), also 
known as Rodbertus-Jagetzow, was born in Greifs- 
wald, Pomerania, then under Swedish jurisdic- 
tion, where his father was a professor of Roman 
law and a member of the Swedish judiciary. His 
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mother was the daughter of Johann August 
Schlettwein, a physiocrat and professor of statis- 
tics and political economy. After Napoleon’s troops 
occupied Greifswald, the elder Rodbertus resigned 
his post, in 1808, and withdrew with his family to 
one of the Schlettwein estates. Rodbertus then 
attended the Gymnasium in Friedland, Mecklen- 
burg, an institution permeated with the liberalism 
of that period. His subsequent study of law in 
Gottingen and Berlin, from 1823 to 1826, led to 
his service as a barrister to the Prussian state. In 
1832 he left government service and turned to the 
study of political economy, first in Dresden and 
then in Heidelberg, supplementing his academic 
studies with travel in Switzerland, France, and 
Holland. There he became aware of the grave 
social tensions related to industrialization, and 
these remained his concern to the end of his life. 
Rodbertus was a German state socialist, as were 
Ferdinand Lassalle and Adolf Wagner. He was in 
constant correspondence with these two men, and 
their mutual influence is unmistakable, particu- 
larly that between Rodbertus and Lassalle. These 
two agreed that given the existing political and 
legal order and the institution of private property 
in capital and land that was based on it, there was 
no hope of solving the “social problem” (i.e., the 
social disorganization attendant on the industrial 
revolution). Yet Rodbertus and Lassalle differed 
in their approaches to the modification of the exist- 
ing order: Lassalle sought to achieve his aims by 
forming a political party—a social democratic 
party—while Rodbertus insisted that the socialist 
movement concern itself only with economic 
matters and abstain from all political aims. 
Rodbertus’ diagnosis of the ills of society begins 
with an analysis of the economic and social effects 
of private property. In an economic system based 
on private property, labor becomes a commodity 
and land becomes capital. If the private ownership 
of land and the means of production were elimi- 
nated, all goods might, from the economic point 
of view, be considered products of labor. Their 
value, then, would depend exclusively on the 
amount of labor required for their production. 
The existence in the economic system of capital 
rent (interest) and land rent was attributed by 
Rodbertus to two causes, one economic and one 
legal. The economic cause is the fact that the 
division of labor and advancing production tech- 
nology enable the worker to produce more than 
he requires for his own support. The legal cause 
lies in the protection by law of private owner- 
ship of land and of the means of production. Both 
the peasants and the workers may therefore be 
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charged by the owners for the use of their prop- 
erty, and the charge that is exacted takes the form 
of part of the product of labor. Rodbertus called 
this “rental profit,” which in turn can be divided 
into land rent and capital rent. 

According to Rodbertus’ theory of labor value, 
capital rent is independent of the total capital, de- 
riving only from that part of capital which is ex- 
pended on labor, Since rent represents the ratio 
of the surplus value levied to the capital invested 
by the entrepreneur, it is lower in industry than 
in agricultural production, where the soil, as a 
gratuitous means of production, contributes its 
own fertility to output. Hence, what Rodbertus 
called an “absolute land rent” is derived from the 
soil, and the soil should be considered as a rent 
fund rather than as capital. The implication of 
this theory of rent for agrarian policy is, according 
to Rodbertus, that land should not be encumbered 
with capital debt but only with the obligation of 
paying rent. He believed that mortgage indebted- 
ness should be replaced by payment of perma- 
nently fixed rent. This proposal was effected in 
part, and only temporarily, by the establishment 
of so-called rent estates. 

As Rodbertus saw it, the moral development of 
man is impeded by a social system that, by virtue 
of private ownership of land and of the means of 
production, turns labor into a commodity and land 
into capital. For the sake of the community as a 
whole, over and above that of the individual, it 
was necessary to change the system. Unlike Marx, 
Rodbertus did not believe that change had to be 
revolutionary; his conception of change was in- 
fluenced by Fichte and Schelling and was evolu- 
tionary in nature. To be sure, Rodbertus did not 
believe that mankind would simply evolve toward 
an ideal type; rather, he thought that ever-increas- 
ing economic entanglements would impel men to 
effect remedial political action. Only in the remote 
future would the process of historical evolution 
result in a society organized on a moral basis, with 
the total elimination of private ownership of the 
means of production and of land. Such a social— 
historical conception—it has also been termed 
metaphysical collectivism—was hardly practical, 
and it is not surprising that Rodbertus’ doctrines 
had little or no influence on the German labor 
movement. 

The basic principles of Rodbertus’ social phi- 
losophy (later supplemented by his political econ- 
omy) were first presented in an article entitled 
“Die Forderungen der arbeitenden Klassen” (sub- 
mitted to the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung in 
1837 or 1839, but not accepted by that news- 


paper). Rodbertus believed that a social order 
must be based on one of two systems: either that 
of discipline and subordination, or that of educa- 
tion (which in turn is based on upbringing and 
instruction). In antiquity, the social order was of 
necessity based on discipline and subordination: 
Rodbertus believed slavery and exploitation to be 
justified as long as the productivity of the economy 
was so low as to support adequately only the cul- 
tured stratum of society. But with the growth of 
productivity, the poorer strata should be granted 
a share in the social product over and above the 
subsistence level. If this does not occur and only 
the few continue to benefit from the increased 
flow of goods, it is because obsolete juridical and 
economic institutions are vitiating proper distribu- 
tion, and it means that the social order requires 
modification. 

What makes for this “wrong” distribution is the 
iron law of wages, by virtue of which the social 
product is so distributed among landowners, capi- 
talists, and workers that the last receive a con- 
stant amount, and hence a constantly diminishing 
share, despite rising productivity. In an age when 
discipline and slavery no longer serve as the un- 
derlying principles of social organization but have 
been replaced by education, nothing can save so- 
ciety from collapse so long as the workers’ misery 
and poverty “destroy what the school is trying to 
accomplish” (1839, p. 16). There is then a funda- 
mental defect in those legal and economic institu- 
tions that permit the iron law of wages to drive 
the classes of society increasingly apart and thus 
to imperil the progress of civilization and the very 
existence of culture. 

Only government intervention, Rodbertus be- 
lieved, can counteract what he called the law of 
the decreasing wage share. The rent received by 
capitalists and landowners should be abolished, 
thus eliminating “rent-receiving private property, 
at the same time that the workers’ ownership of 
the product of labor is guaranteed. Rodbertus pro- 
posed that the average labor time spent on pro 
duction determine the distribution of the social 
product, (For Rodbertus’ related concept of the 
“normal working day,” see his 1871 article.) Each 
worker should receive a confirmed claim to products 
collected in a storehouse, corresponding to his con- 
tribution in terms of labor time. A new currency of 
constant value can be introduced in this manner. 
(It is worth noting the failure of Robert Owens 
attempt, in 1833, to establish a labor exchange.) 

Rodbertus researches in economic history 
served to support various aspects of his theoretical 
system—for example, his assertion that originally 


there was only a single rent, which became differ- 
entiated into land rent and interest on capital with 
the introduction of the division of labor. His con- 
ception of the historical relativity of economic 
conditions led him to reject revolutionary demands, 
on theoretical as well as political grounds. Politi- 
cally, he considered every revolution a detour, 
since it involved the destruction of law and order; 
as a theorist, he advocated a guided “system of 
social foresight” in lieu of laissez-faire. He was not 
in favor of tampering with the current distribution 
of property; only its “fruits” (interest on capital 
and land) should be redistributed by governmental 
measures. 

BRUNO FRITSCH 


[See also Rent; and the biographies of THUNEN; 
WAGNER. | 
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James Edwin Thorold Rogers (1823-1890), 
one of the founders of modern British economic 
history, was a vigorous and versatile scholar whose 
forceful personality and uninhibited political par- 
tisanship directly affected his academic career. As 
an interpretative historian, he consistently stressed 
the economic basis of political issues. His person- 
ality is evident throughout his historical writings, 
especially in his prefaces; he repeatedly denounced 
the follies and injustices of his own and previous 
generations and boldly asserted his claims to orig- 
inality and pre-eminence in his chosen field of 
research, 

Rogers’ life began conventionally enough. He 
was born at West Meon, Hampshire, and after 
studying at Southampton School and King’s Col- 
lege, London, he graduated from Magdalen College, 
Oxford in 1846, the year of Richard Cobden’s free- 
trade triumph. An ardent High-churchman, he was 
ordained at Oxford, where he combined his clerical 
duties with a successful career as private tutor in 
classics and philosophy, examiner, and holder of 
various unpaid university administrative posts. 
About 1860, however, the whole pattern of his life 
changed. He abandoned the church because of his 
increasing dissatisfaction with the Tractarian 
movement and became a leading supporter of the 
Clerical Disabilities Relief Act of 1870—which he 
was the first to avail himself of. He turned from 
the classics to economic subjects, partly in response 
to suggestions made at the International Statistical 
Congress and partly because the Clarendon Press 
had refused to publish his Aristotelian dictionary. 
In 1861 he published Education in Oxford: Its 
Methods, Its Aids, and Its Rewards, which contained 
many severe criticisms of the university. He had 
already, in 1859, been appointed Tooke professor 
of statistics and economic science at King’s Col- 
lege, London, a post he retained until his death, 
and in 1862 he also became Drummond professor 


of political economy at Oxford, nominally a five- 
year appointment. Rogers’ tenure was characteris- 
tically energetic. He delivered frequent lectures 
enlivened by racy anecdotes and incisive comments 
on contemporary personalities and issues, and he 
published the first two volumes of his monumental 
History of Agriculture and Prices in England in 
1866, as well as other works on political economy, 
ethics, law, and politics. Nevertheless, he failed to 
secure re-election in 1868, owing to a vigorous 
campaign by members of convocation who objected 
to his strictures on Oxford and his outspoken radi- 
cal opinions. 

This defeat reinforced Rogers’ iconoclasm and 
drew him inexorably toward politics, a field which 
brought out the boisterous and intemperate side of 
his nature. His political ideas were deeply influ- 
enced by his intimacy with Richard Cobden, whose 
sister had married Rogers’ elder brother. Rogers 
edited Cobden’s and Bright’s speeches (see Cobden 
1870; Bright 1879), and the essays in his Cobden 
and Modern Political Opinion (1873) reveal his 
staunch adherence to free trade. In 1880, after an 
earlier unsuccessful candidacy, he entered the 
House of Commons and remained a member for 
six years. But he was neither a conspicuously suc- 
cessful nor active parliamentarian, for he contin- 
ued to live at Oxford and pursue his scholarly 
activities. His most important writings include Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages (1884), which con- 
tains the preliminary results of his indefatigable 
researches, and four additional volumes of his 
History of Agriculture and Prices, which appeared 
in 1887. Volume 7, in two parts, was published 
posthumously, as was a volume of lectures, The 
Industrial and Commercial History of England 
(1892). These, like his earlier lectures entitled 
The Economic Interpretation of History (18884), 
were delivered at Oxford, where Rogers was re- 
elected to the Drummond chair in 1888, following 
the death of Bonamy Price, his rival of the 1860s. 
This reinstatement was widely interpreted as an 
effort to make restitution for the earlier injustice, 
a verdict which Rogers himself did nothing to dis- 
courage. 

As a scholar Rogers was too wayward, too much 
influenced by personal likes and dislikes. His scath- 
ing comments on Ricardo’s and Malthus’ “meta- 
physical” school of English political economy and 
his insistence on the need to base economic princi- 
ples on an exhaustive examination of the facts 
made him a natural ally of the historical econo- 
mists, who were attacking the doctrines and meth- 
ods of classical economics during the 1870s and 
1880s. Yet he was far too idiosyncratic to'be a 


faithful member of any doctrinal school. Indeed, 
he greatly exaggerated his disagreements with 
Ricardo and Malthus, and in contrast to the histori- 
cists, he was profoundly influenced by Frédéric 
Bastiat’s laissez-faire ideas. Admittedly, he qualified 
his earlier uncritical adherence to the wages-fund 
doctrine and became a warm advocate of trade 
unions; but he made only minor concessions to 
those who desired an increase in government inter- 
vention in economic and social life. 

As a historian Rogers was a great pioneer, but he 
lacked the indispensable qualities of modesty and 
caution. In contrast to his painstaking accumula- 
tions of price data, which he published with un- 
discriminating zeal, he made many sweeping and 
uncritical judgments about the past. His conviction 
that “all genuine facts are far more valuable than 
the inferences of any individual who uses them” 
(1866-1902, vol. 4, p. vi) was, therefore, borne 
out in his own case. At a time when historians 
were being increasingly influenced by evolutionary 
ideas, Rogers’ approach to the past was, as one 
contemporary critic observed, “cataclysmic” (Ash- 
ley 1889, p. 400; see also Gibbins 1891). He seri- 
ously overrated the pernicious influence of govern- 
mental policies, past and present, but his hostility 
toward all forms of privilege, his distaste for the 
governing classes, and his sympathy toward the 
workers made his books acceptable to several gen- 
erations of students, especially in the world of 
adult education. Through this medium, in conjunc- 
tion with Arnold Toynbee, Rogers helped to pop- 
ularize the pessimistic view of the consequences 
of the industrial revolution that dominated English 
economic history almost until the 1940s. 


A, W. Coats 


[For the historical context of Rogers’ work, see Eco- 
NOMIC THOUGHT, article on THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL; 
History, article on ECONOMIC HISTORY; and the 
biographies of Bastiat and ToYNBEE.] 
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ROHEIM, GEZA 


Géza Róheim, anthropologist and psychoanalyst, 
was born in Budapest in 1891 and died in New 
York in 1953. Róheim came from a family of 
wealthy merchants. Even in his preschool years 
he showed a more than ordinary interest in myths 
and fairy tales, and while still a high school student 
he became an expert in Hungarian folklore. At the 
age of 18 he wrote an essay, “Dragons and Dragon 
Killers” (1911), that presaged some of his later 
psychological and cultural theories. Réheim’s in- 
terest in mythology and folklore continued through- 
out his life: when he was only five he read Alice 
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in Wonderland and the Arabian Nights, and in his 
last major work, The Gates of the Dream (1952), 
he discussed what he considered to be one of 
the basic themes of Alice, her fall into the rabbit 
hole. 

Roheim attended the University of Budapest, 
until his interest in ethnographic research led him 
to the University of Leipzig to study under Karl 
Weule and to the University of Berlin to study 
under Felix von Luschan. While in Germany, he 
became acquainted with Freud’s writings, includ- 
ing the psychoanalytic interpretation of culture 
first proposed in Totem and Taboo. 

After having received his PH.D., ROheim returned 
to Budapest, where he became a staff member of 
the Hungarian National Museum. It was at this 
time that he underwent his first psychoanalysis, 
with Sandor Ferenczi, The dual nature of Réheim’s 
training made it possible for him to do pioneering 
work as the first psychoanalytic anthropologist. His 
work in the early 1920s clearly reveals his unusual 
conceptual equipment. In 1921 he delivered a paper 
on Australian totemism (published in an extended 
version in 1925), for which he received the Freud 
prize in applied psychoanalysis. In the same year, 
he published a paper on “Das Selbst” (“The Self”) 
that anticipated psychoanalytic ego psychology by 
almost two decades, Again, Róheim’s treatise “Nach 
dem Tode des Urvaters” (1923) reveals his applica- 
tion of anthropological research to Freudian con- 
cepts. Although he accepted Freud's postulation of 
the primal horde and the Cyclopean family, Ró- 
heim insisted that the “eating of the overlord” 
represented nothing more than the reversion to a 
fantasy pertaining to the oral stage of human de- 
velopment. This theory foreshadowed his shift from 
Freud's phylogenetic explanation of culture (in 
terms of the sense of guilt and the experience of 
sin and atonement, arising from Oedipal conflicts 
during the phallic stage) to an ontogenetic one. 

With the encouragement of Freud himself, and 
assisted by Princess Marie Bonaparte, another of 
Freud’s disciples, Réheim sought to find anthro- 
pological evidence to validate Freud’s theories and 
Set out in 1928 on the first field expedition under- 
taken by a psychoanalytically trained anthropol- 
ogist. His research was particularly focused on the 
western tribes of central Australia (Aranda, Pit- 
chentara, Pindupi, Yumu, Nambutji). His stay in 
central Australia was followed by a nine-month 
visit to Sipupu, Normanby Island, in the DEntre- 
casteaux group. His aim was to study a matrilineal 
society closely resembling that of the Trobrianders, 
whom Malinowski had made the focus of his field 


observations. Réheim also visited briefly among the 
Yuma Indians on the borders of California, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. It was his research among 
the Australian aborigines, however, that provided 
the basis for his revised psychoanalytic theories. 

Freud’s conception of the relationship between 
human culture (particularly totemism, religion, 
and social structure) and the vicissitudes of the 
primal family has found little confirmation in bi- 
ological or anthropological evidence. Some evidence 
for the Cyclopean family, as conceived by Freud, 
may be adduced from the life of anthropoids, espe- 
cially that of the baboon horde (Zuckerman 1932), 
but it must be remembered that this study was 
made of apes in captivity. Although the primal 
horde theory does seem to be useful in the inter- 
pretation of numerous myths and religious prac- 
tices, serious doubt as to the validity of the 
hypothesis that memories may be inherited led 
Roheim to base his field work and his clinical ob- 
servations on the theory that cultural patterns and 
institutions can be explained in large measure by 
the biologically conditioned crucial role of the 
specific infantile situation, such as separation anxi- 
ety, together with the largely environmentally con- 
ditioned prevailing libidinal trend. 

Roheim thus proposed an ontogenetic theory of 
culture, with special emphasis on the role of biol- 
ogy and anatomy, that depended heavily on the 
findings of the Dutch anatomist Louis Bolk (1926). 
According to Bolk, comparative morphology reveals 
that the human individual shows many traits of 
neoteny, such as hairlessness, the form of the ear 
muscles, Mongoloid development, orthognathy, the 
central position of the foramen magnum, relative 
brain weight, certain variations of the jaw, per- 
sistent cranial sutures, and the tendency toward 
brachycephalization. However, among the higher 
anthropoids, the eruption of the milk teeth starts 
almost immediately after birth, and shortly after 
the growth of the second milk molar the first per- 
manent one appears. This rather rapid change de- 
mands an equally rapid development of the jaw as 
well as of the entire skull. In man, on the other 
hand, there are two intervals that impose retarda- 
tion. The milk teeth are fully grown only toward 
the end of the second year, so that the human child 
depends on sucking rather than on biting for A 
much longer period. After the second year there is 
an interval of about four years before the first 
permanent molars come through. 

The psychological consequences of neoteny, aC- 
cording to Réheim and additional explorations by 
Muensterberger, stem chiefly from man’s prolonged 


dependence on maternal care. The so-called ego 
functions reflect the long period of human infancy; 
indeed, the various psychological processes do not 
reach maturity until the second decade of life. The 
human child, more than any other mammal, is in 
constant need of protection and nourishment pro- 
vided by an external agency. The bond created by 
physiological necessity develops into a necessary 
emotional and social tie, forcing the human being 
to attain and maintain continuous relationships 
with other people. Like several other psychoana- 
lysts, Roheim considered this dual bond to be a 
peculiarly human predicament. Moreover, this pro- 
tracted symbiotic relationship forms the nucleus 
of wider social cohesion and organization. In its 
negative aspect of dependence and jealousy, it is 
the source of feelings of anxiety and helplessness 
and of fears of castration and separation. 

This uniquely human dual bond leads to the dif- 
ferentiation of ego and nonego, of a self and an 
external world. It produces man’s predominant 
aim, which is to gain contentment and happiness 
and to avoid discontent and disillusionment. At- 
tachment to the mother is the first source of pleas- 
ure, and disillusionment and anxiety are created 
by her absence. Thus, from a psychobiological 
point of view, the human organism can discharge 
tension only through another organism; the infant 
is anaclitic. The dual bond also leads to the differ- 
entiation of ego and id, which are essentially one 
in lower animals. “Instincts” (built-in behavior pat- 
terns) are replaced by learned behavior patterns. 

Roheim's dream theory is constructed on the 
analogy of the infantile experience of initial ac- 
ceptance of the outside world as only an inter- 
mediary aim on the path of withdrawal from that 
world. His emphasis on the significance of particu- 
lar fantasies experienced during the process of fall- 
ing asleep is related to his ontogenetic approach. 
He related the sense of falling that is characteristic 
of the hypnagogic state to the inherent desire to 
return to the dual—unity situation that denies the 
separation of the child from the mother. He sug- 
gested that in sleep we return to the intrauterine 
Situation and that dreams are attempts to re-estab- 
lish contact with reality. In other words, dreams 
are efforts to reverse the regressive condition caused 
by sleep and therefore constitute a defense against 
the reinfantilization represented by sleep. 

The ontogenetic theory of culture explains man’s 
pattern of separation (anxiety, ambivalence, ag- 
gression) and subsequent reunion as 4 repetition 
a the fundamental duality of the mother-child 

ationship. The reaction to absence Or frustra- 
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tion is aggression and/or anxiety. The pattern also 
appears in numerous primitive ceremonies and re- 
ligious rituals, including the killing and oral intro- 
jection of the totem animal, behavior which, ac- 
cording to Réheim, represents aggression as a 
reaction to separation anxiety, followed by reunion 
or the covenant (1945). Similarly, the Oedipus 
complex is not the result of inherited memory 
images; it is the inevitable outcome of the human 
family and its extended period of infancy. Totem- 
ism, in this view, is merely one of the most fre- 
quently used of the several available solutions to 
the Oedipal nature of man. 

Using his own field observations as examples, 
Róheim was able to show the development of spe- 
cific cultural patterns or group ideals. Among the 
aborigines of central Australia, the typical infantile 
trauma is the alknarintja situation: the mother 
lies on top of the boy infant, ostensibly to protect 
the child. Evidence from myths, dreams, and ritu- 
als suggests that the child experiences this “protec- 
tion” as a threat to himself when he is in a helpless, 
passive, inverted position. The institution of phallic 
ceremonialism, based on the exclusion of women 
and the projection of the threatening mother image 
onto the dangerous phallic female demons, is an 
attempt to ward off the early traumatization of the 
boy infant. Thus, this simple example from Pit- 
chentara society shows how the crucial elements in 
the infantile situation lead to reaction formations, 
which then become institutionalized. The smaller 
and more self-sufficient a society, the greater the 
likelihood that specific cultural patterns in the 
relationship between mother and child will produce 
a prevalent personality type in the society, that is, 
a greater psychological similarity among the mem- 
bers of that society. 

As Roheim put it: “Man has invented culture 
because of his delayed infancy or intolerance of 
tension. In our own attempt to master reality we 
create a society, i.e., a well-functioning symbiotic 
mode of existence. Instead of parricide and incest, 
we have the super-ego and group formation, in- 
stead of ‘clutchings’ to archaic objects we have 
‘seekings’ of new substitute objects. Adaptation 
then becomes a favorable solution between narcis- 
sism and object-cathexis” (1943, pp. 77-80). 
Hence, in Réheim’s view, culture is a defense sys- 
tem against the fear of object loss and the separa- 
tion anxiety that sacrifices immediate gratification 
and the monopolization of maternal love for a 
modicum of security and partial gratification. 
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[For the historical context and subsequent development 
of Réheim’s ideas, see CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 
and MYTH AND SYMBOL.] 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


The concept of role came into psychology 
through the cross-disciplinary efforts of a number 
of social and clinical psychologists. The drama- 
turgical metaphor was first systematically ex- 
ploited by George H. Mead and the University of 
Chicago sociologists in the 1920s. Its utility was 
demonstrated particularly in connection with the 
analysis of occupational and quasi-occupational 
categories. In the 1930s and 1940s several writers 
opened the way for social scientists to employ the 
concept in the analysis of interpersonal behavior, 
Among them were Moreno (1934), who pioneered 
the use of role playing as a tool of psychotherapy 
and role training; Sarbin (1943), who analyzed 
hypnotic behavior as role enactment; Cameron 
(1947), who demonstrated how the behavior of 
disordered persons could be understood as faulty 
role enactment, as failure in taking the role-of- 
the-other, and as ineptness in playing out one’s 
socially assigned roles; and Newcomb (1950), 


who used role as a central concept in his social 
psychology. Several writers have characcerized role 
as the construct that bridges psychology and the 
other social sciences. It connotes not only overt 
actions and performances but also covert expecta- 
tions held by an observer, or by a group of ob- 
servers, such expectations serving as the basis for 
judging the propriety of the enactment. The con- 
cept of role is now widely used in the study of 
industrial and bureaucratic organizations, the 
family, small-group interaction, behavior modifica- 
tion, attitude change, behavior pathology, and re- 
cently, the analysis of psychological experiments 
where persons are assigned the role of experi- 
mental subject. 

Definition of role. In general, the term “role” 
continues to be used to represent the behavior ex- 
pected of the occupant of a given position or status. 
Thus, following the implication of the dramaturgi- 
cal metaphor, an actor assigned to the position (or 
part) of Hamlet is expected to enact the role of 
Hamlet, the role being characterized by certain 
actions and qualities. A person who is assigned to 
the position of clergyman (or who elects to be 
placed in such a position in the social structure) 
is similarly expected to enact the role of clergy- 
man characterized by certain typical actions and 
qualities. In this definition two features are em- 
phasized: (1) expectations (i.e., beliefs, cogni- 
tions) held by certain persons in regard to what 
behaviors are appropriate for the occupant of a 
given position, and (2) enactments (i.e., conduct) 
of a person who is assigned to, or elects to enter, 
a given position. 


Role enactment 


Although the definition given above is satisfac- 
tory as a first approximation to the analysis of 
ongoing social behavior, more refined analysis has 
demanded the introduction of concepts that are 
more differentiated. In the first place, the behavior 
that serves as the dependent, or outcome, variable 
is seen as role enactment. That is, interest is fo- 
cused on what the occupant of a given position 
does and says, such behaviors being noted by ob- 
servers who may use behavior rating scales oF 
free response verbalizations to make known their 
observations. Needless to say, the effectiveness, 
convincingness, validity, or propriety of such role 
enactments varies between persons and situations. 
To uncover the antecedents of this variation, S0- 
cial scientists have introduced additional theoreti- 
cal conceptions and observational procedures. 
Among the variables that have been demonstrated 
to be antecedent to variation in effectiveness OY 


propriety of role enactment are (1) validity of 
role expectations held by the actor, (2) accuracy 
of the actor in locating the other(s) (and recipro- 
cally the self) in the proper role system, (3) sensi- 
tivity to situationally generated role demands, 
(4) available general and specific skills, (5) con- 
gruence of self and role, and (6) reinforcement 
properties of the audience. Each of the variables 
will be discussed below. 

Role expectations. In order effectively to per- 
form, i.e., to validate his occupancy of a social 
position, the actor must learn—either at first hand 
or vicariously—what performances are associated 
with what positions. In short, he must be ac- 
quainted with at least certain sectors of the social 
system; he must know what obligations, privileges, 
rights, and duties are the defining characteristics 
of each position he may be called on to occupy. 
Given such knowledge, he is in a better position 
to enact an assigned or ascribed role. The concept 
of role expectation is implicit in many practices 
in contemporary society. College students, for 
example, are frequently participants in orientation 
programs designed to provide them with the proper 
role expectations. Induction into the military or 
into bureaucratic organizations is similarly de- 
signed to acquaint inductees with their rights and 
privileges and with their duties and obligations. 
Failure to acquire expectations for recurring roles 
leads to enactments that are judged as inept, in- 
valid, improper, antisocial, or illegal. 

Role expectations may be viewed as actions or 
qualities expected of the occupant of a position. If 
viewed as actions, role expectations are codified as 
in a job description: the occupant is expected, for 
instance, to call the roll, open the windows, secure 
the doors. If viewed as qualities, role expectations 
are codified in adjectival terms; for example, the 
Occupant is expected to be warm, friendly, out- 
going, sincere, and cautious. This account of role 
expectations is necessarily oversimplified. Persons 
usually occupy multiple positions, some of which 
may be considered compatible, such as professor, 
father, and scientist, and some considered incom- 
patible, such as high school teacher and bar- 
tender. The resolution of such incompatibilities 
has been studied in a number of contexts. These 
Studies have provided us with a recognition of in- 
Stitutionalized rituals and personal adaptive tech- 
niques that serve to reduce the strain attendant 
upon occupying incompatible roles. In addition, 
the occupant of a position not only enacts role be- 
cee that is congruent with the expectations 
E mk others in the macrocosmic social system 

so performs acts that make good his occu- 
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pancy of concurrent positions in microcosmic 
personal role systems. Whereas the macrosystem 
points to the kinds of role behaviors appropriate 
to regularly occurring situations, miniature sys- 
tems develop where the role expectations must be 
expressed in terms separate from the more obvious 
task expectations of the macrosystem. These may 
be denoted as idiosyncratic preferences, noncon- 
sensual expectations, and subtle or disguised ex- 
pectations. Goffman (1961) has provided some 
enlightening illustrations of this notion under the 
rubric “encounters.” In a surgical team, for 
example, the chief surgeon may not only direct the 
flow of activities that are task oriented, thus meet- 
ing the expectations for surgeon, but also engage 
in behavior unrelated to the surgical task—such 
as making jokes—designed to maintain an optimal 
degree of tension in the performers. 

The problems of assessing role expectations are 
no different from the problems of assessing any 
inferred variable. Expectations must be inferred 
from overt conduct, including self-reports, and 
from samples of behavior in unstructured test 
situations. An investigator may assess the role ex- 
pectations held by a group of persons by observ- 
ing their conduct in situations where an actor 
emits behavior in response to standard problems. 
Or he may make his inferences from replies to 
more direct questions, such as “What behavior 
should one typically expect from a person who is 
in the position of school superintendent?” Various 
devices have been created for more systematic in- 
vestigation of role expectations, such as role in- 
ventories, designed to get at the actions expected 
of the occupant of a position, and adjective check 
lists and rating scales, designed to get at the 
qualities or personal dispositions expected of the 
occupant (Sarbin & Jones 1955). 

Role perception. It is axiomatic that in order 
to survive as a member of a society, a person must 
be able to locate himself accurately in the role 
structure. The simplest way to accomplish this is 
by seeking and finding answers to the question 
“Who am I?” Since roles are structured in recipro- 
cal fashion, the answers can also be achieved 
through locating the position of the other by im- 
plicitly asking the question “Who are you?” The 
answers to the latter question are usually phrased 
in terms of role categories, such as man, teacher, 
friend, officer, secretary, and clown. In order to 
establish the position of the other, the actor must 
pay attention to the behaviors emitted by that 
other, scanning for cues that have reliability and 
validity. Physique and figure, hairstyle, facial 
adornment, and dress, among other things, are 
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cues to which the actor may attend in order to lo- 
cate the other, and reciprocally the self, in social 
space. The process of enculturation is heavily 
weighted with the learning of which emitted be- 
haviors are signs or cues for which positions in the 
social structure, In ambiguous or partially struc- 
tured situations, the actor may influence the role of 
the other by casting himself in one rather than 
another permitted role. His behavior, in short, 
serves as a potential constraint on the role enact- 
ment of the other, who must also locate himself in 
the social structure. 

Under ordinary conditions the location of the 
other in social space occurs without much reflec- 
tion, partly because much social behavior is ritual- 
ized, partly because the “badges of office” are more 
or less obvious. To locate the position of the other 
it is sometimes necessary to infer covert behavior 
on the part of the other, such as “feelings,” ex- 
pectations, and attitudes. The more obvious cues 
and badges of office may not provide necessary 
information for correctly classifying the other. In 
this case the actor may search the ecology for 
additional cues, such as might be emitted in the 
form of posture, linguistic forms, facial expres- 
sion, and gesture. Illustrative empirical research 
arising from this conception are two studies car- 
ried out in an effort to establish the relationship 
between accuracy of role perception on the basis 
of postural cues and indices of deviant or mal- 
adjusted role enactment. Sarbin and Hardyck 
(1955) constructed 43 stick figures in which all 
cues except postural ones were eliminated. These 
stick figures, black-and-white line drawings sche- 
matically depicting human postures, are presented 
one at a time to the subject, who selects, from 
among 5 choices, a word or phrase descriptive of 
the stimulus object. On standardizing groups, the 
frequencies of response to the 5 choices follow 
a J curve, the modal response containing at least 
70 per cent of the distribution. When a subject's 
protocol for the 43 stick figures shows a high pro- 
portion of modal responses, his performance is 
designated as conformant. Inmates of a state men- 
tal hospital who were classified as schizophrenic 
(whose deviant role enactments presumably were 
instrumental in establishing residence in the hos- 
pital) selected the modal response choice no more 
often than the low response choices. 

A further study (Krasner et al. 1964) made use 
of a more refined scoring system. Those stick 
figures whose modal responses were terms indi- 
cating covert states, such as thinking, sadness, 
and anger, were scored apart from those stimuli 
whose modal responses were terms representing 


more overt conduct, such as running, sleeping, and 
standing at attention. Comparison of the perform- 
ances of nonhospitalized control groups with hos- 
pital patients classified as schizophrenic showed 
significant differences in scores for the inference 
items but no significant differences for the non- 
inference items. This finding lends support to the 
proposition that the conduct of persons classified 
as exhibiting deviant role enactment (i.e., mental 
patients) is characterized by errors in locating 
others in the role system when they must depend 
on interpreting cues that represent covert states 
or dispositions. 

Stated in an alternate form, the role perception 
variable considers the cue properties of the ecology, 
especially cues arising from the behavior of other 
persons. The accuracy with which a person notices 
such cues and draws conclusions regarding the 
role of the other is directly related to the accuracy 
with which he locates himself in the reciprocal or 
complementary role. The validity, propriety, and 
convincingness of his role enactment, then, de- 
pends on how accurately he perceives the role of 
the other. [See PERCEPTION, articles on PERSON 
PERCEPTION and SOCIAL PERCEPTION,] 

Role demands. Once a person correctly locates 
the position of the other on the basis of cues 
emitted by the other interactant, the possible choice 
of role behaviors is reduced from near-infinity to 
a small number. Further constraints on the choice 
of role behaviors are introduced when certain ad- 
ditional features of the situation are taken into ac- 
count. These may be called role demands, that is, 
demands for a specific role enactment. 

Silently operating to guide the actor in his choice 
of roles, these demands stem from cultural norms 
and may, in fact, dictate a role choice that is con- 
tradictory to requirements under conditions when 
the demands are not operative. Among such de- 
mands one may list norms for modesty, communi- 
cation, control of aggression, cooperation, face- 
saving, public commitment, and prevention of 
embarrassment to others. Violation of such norms 
ordinarily carries heavy sanctions against the vio- 
lator, hence their power to constrain the choice of 
role behavior. ji 

Two series of experiments by Orne (1959) il- 
lustrate in a striking way the necessity of taking 
into account the role demand variable, or, to use 
his designation, the demand character of the en- 
vironment. In his first series of studies he demon- 
strated that the role enactments of subjects prop- 
erly motivated to simulate hypnotic subjects could 
not be differentiated from the role enactments of 
subjects who were instructed through traditional 


hypnotic procedures. By experimentally manipu- 
Jating the role demands of the simulators, he ap- 
proximated the demand character of the situation 
of the genuine hypnotic subjects. His simulators 
were instructed by an associate to pretend to be 
hypnotized and to try to deceive an expert in hyp- 
notism. This study, together with a series of studies 
reported by Sarbin (1950), raises the possibility 
that hypnotic behavior is role enactment and that 
the manipulated demand for a specific role enact- 
ment is in large measure responsible for the out- 
come. One of the demands used by professional 
entertainers who perform hypnosis is that embar- 
rassment to the other, in this case the hypnotist, 
be prevented. In a public setting the subject is in 
a position to embarrass the hypnotist by rejecting 
his instructions. However, for most persons the 
prevention of embarrassment is a powerful norm, 
and the informed hypnotist will capitalize on this 
fact. 

Orne’s second series of studies (Orne & Scheibe 
1964) is addressed to the social aspects of the 
psychological experiment. Generalizing from the 
effects of manipulating role demands in the hyp- 
nosis experiment, he hypothesized that the out- 
comes in psychological research might also be re- 
lated to implicit or explicit demands. Such demands 
operate when a subject wittingly or unwittingly 
learns that he is in the experimental group or in 
the control group. The experiment was conducted 
in a laboratory setting that simulated sensory dep- 
rivation experiments, with an examination by a 
white-coated physician and the presence of a panic 
button in the experimental room, but without 
actual sensory deprivation. The experimental sub- 
Jects reported many, if not all, of the bizarre and 
extreme phenomena attributed to actual sensory 
deprivation, Subjects who were in the control con- 
dition received the same experimental treatment 
(without the panic button) and reported none of 
the sensory deprivation phenomena. In brief, dif- 
ferent role demands led to different outcomes. In 
this experiment the assignment to experimental or 
control group was made explicit. In the usual psy- 
chological experiment the subject is left free to 
speculate on whether he is in the experimental or 
control group. He will use whatever inputs are 
available to help define his role. The outcome of 
his performance in the role of experimental subject 
will be influenced by his responsiveness to the in- 
tended or unintended role demands. [See HYPNOSIS; 
PERSUASION; SUGGESTION.] 

Role-taking aptitude. Cameron (1947), Gough 
(1948), and Sarbin (1950), among others, have 
Presented arguments for the existence of a skill, 
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aptitude, or competence that facilitates role enact- 
ment. Presumably acquired early in life through 
subtle learning experiences, this role-taking apti- 
tude may be regarded as parallel to other aptitudes, 
such as mechanical, clerical, and drawing apti- 
tudes. Authorities have not always been clear in 
their use of the term “role-taking aptitude”; in some 
contexts the referent is the ease with which a per- 
son enacts a number of roles, as in the case of the 
successful professional actor; in others the referent 
is the facility with which a person adopts and en- 
acts a role on the basis of limited information. In 
the former referent the point of interest is role 
enactment as motoric (including gestural and 
verbal) behavior; in the latter it is cognitive and 
perceptual behavior. 

Empirical studies have focused primarily on the 
cognitive component of this skill. With few ex- 
ceptions, there has been no accurate measurement 
of the skill as a general cognitive competence. Most 
investigators, in fact, have drawn the conclusion 
that accuracy in predicting the behavior of others 
is a function of “stereotype accuracy”; i.e. the 
prediction is accurate insofar as the target person 
is regarded as an exemplar of a class of persons of 
known characteristics. If the subject knows the 
role system and the expectations that make up this 
system, he can extrapolate to any individual oc- 
cupying a position in the system. The work of 
Gage (1953) is typical. Predictions of conduct were 
more accurate when based on general role expecta- 
tions than on perceived idiosyncrasies of the target 
person. Although the experimental literature warns 
us to remain skeptical about a general role-taking 
aptitude, Cline and Richards (1960) appear to 
have demonstrated that such a disposition does 
exist. In a series of carefully controlled experi- 
ments some subjects made verifiable inferences 
about the social behavior of target persons after 
observing samples of behavior in sound motion 
pictures. The accuracy of these inferences could 
not be attributed to such conceptions as stereotype 
accuracy. 

The motoric component has not been system- 
atically studied except in the context of dramatic 
acting. Like the cognitive component, the motoric 
component of role-taking skill presupposes broad 
acquaintance with, and practice of, overt role be- 
haviors associated with many positions. Although 
every person's repertory of verbal and gestural ac- 
tions is different from every other’s, a minimum of 
this skill is required for social interaction. Assess- 
ment of this variable can at present be achieved 
only through judgments made by observers. For 
example, Sarbin and Lim (1963) had their experi- 
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mental subjects perform pantomime improvisations 
before a panel of specialists in dramatic arts who 
recorded on a rating scale their impressions of the 
convincingness of the performance. The purpose 
of the experiment was to determine whether rela- 
tive responsiveness in the hypnosis situation could 
be attributed to the motoric component of the role- 
taking skill. The findings clearly showed that part 
of the variation in hypnotic behavior can be at- 
tributed to the motoric role-taking skill. In earlier 
writings the role-taking skill was likened to em- 
pathy, or the ability to take the part of the other. 
The term implied that the actor would take the 
perspective of the target person, sharing not only 
his attitudes and beliefs but also his feelings. 
Critics of role theory have pointed to the con- 
fidence man as a person who is gifted in taking 
the role of the other but who obviously does not 
genuinely share the perspective of the victim. This 
observation has been used to question the utility 
of the concept of role-taking aptitude. The criticism 
may be outlined somewhat as follows: If the con- 
fidence man really takes the role of the other, 
would he not then see himself as the victim, feel 
the pain of loss or embarrassment, and reverse his 
behavior? This criticism confuses two dimensions 
in the cognitive process. The first is the cognitive 
component already discussed. On the basis of 
knowledge of people in general, acquaintance with 
the class of persons of which the intended victim 
is a member, and study of the intended victim 
himself, the confidence man draws inferences 
about the probable role behavior of the victim, 
given certain role demands that the confidence 
man may manipulate. The second dimension is 
an evaluative one and has no necessary connec- 
tion with the first. The value that one places on 
his own conduct need bear no more relation to his 
skill in role taking than to any other skill. 
Self-role congruence. The writings of George 
H. Mead contain observations and speculations 
about two conceptions that have become thoroughly 
entrenched in modern psychology, role and self, 
The extensions of role have already been discussed. 
For a more complete analysis of the variation in 
effectiveness of role enactment, the concept of self 
must be invoked. However, it does not stand alone 
but must be regarded as one of a set of concep- 
tions—this set describable on a dimension of con- 
gruence or compatibility. The belief that a role is 
performed better if its requirements are consonant 
with one’s “natural inclinations” comes to us from 
folk psychology. By translating “natural inclina- 
tions” to self concept, or self characteristics, the 


folk belief can be translated into a scientifically 
testable hypothesis, namely, that the effectiveness 
or validity of role enactment is related to the degree 
of congruence of self and role. 

In brief, the self may be defined as the residues 
of a human being’s transactions with objects and 
events, including other people. These residues are 
the referents for the symbol I (Sarbin 1954), To 
assess self structures, a large number of procedures 
have been devised, including autobiographies, 
speech and handwriting samples, responses to un- 
structured inkblots, endorsements of personality 
test items, and adjective check lists. In our lin- 
guistic system the most frequently used device for 
talking about self characteristics is the adjective. 
A person can describe his self as a catalogue of 
traits through the use of lists of adjectives, such as 
friendly, quiet, calm, vain, confident. The adjective 
check list, widely used in research settings, is 
based on this observation, Another widely used 
procedure in contemporary psychology is the per- 
sonality inventory. This instrument is made up of 
incomplete I-statements requiring the respondent 
to indicate various predicates with himself as the 
subject, in this way expressing his preferences, 
attitudes, feelings, beliefs, values, and/or opinions. 
The dimensions used for organizing such sentences 
into scales are constructed for particular purposes 
by the investigator or distilled through analytic 
and statistical procedures. [See PERSONALITY 
MEASUREMENT, article on PERSONALITY INVEN- 
TORIES; SELF CONCEPT.) 

Through the use of adjective check lists and in- 
ventories of I-statements one can systematically 
specify the qualitative requirements of a role (for 
example, a club treasurer must be honest and ef- 
ficient) and compare such requirements with the 
self characteristics of persons who are assigned 
the role (for example, George sees himself as 
honest and efficient). When self and role char- 
acteristics are congruent, a convincing perform- 
ance is expected, other things being equal. When 
self and role characteristics are incongruent 9 
antagonistic, the enactment is likely to be invalid 
and unconvincing. 

A study reported by Smelser (1961) illustrates 
the use of the variable of self—role congruence. 
Two samples of experimental subjects were ee 
lected, the members of one group having high 
Scores on the trait “dominance,” derived from the 
California Psychological Inventory, the members 
of the second having low scores (see Gough 1957). 
The subjects, in pairs, were placed in a cooperative 
work situation and were systematically assigned 


roles calling for dominant or submissive enact- 
ments. The most productive pairs were those where 
dominant subjects had been assigned the dominant 
role and nondominant subjects the submissive role. 
The least productive pairs were those where the 
self characteristics and role characteristics had 
been reversed. 

Employment of the self—role congruence vari- 
able has been especially useful in predicting ef- 
fective enactment in the hypnosis role. Sarbin and 
Andersen (1964) have reported experiments whose 
results could be interpreted as showing that per- 
sons whose self characteristics are similar to the re- 
quirements of the role of hypnosis subject enact 
that role with greater convincingness. Their pro- 
cedure involved the construction of an inventory 
of I-statements whose items reflected the kinds of 
role behaviors traditionally associated with hyp- 
nosis, Two of the dimensions of the role are (1) 
to become absorbed, to concentrate, and (2) to 
accept readily altered attentional and mood ex- 
periences, Illustrative of the I-statements written to 
tap corresponding self characteristics are the fol- 
lowing statements: “I sometimes become so ab- 
sorbed in a task that I am forgetful of other, less 
important aspects of the daily routine”; “I would 
not be afraid of anything that would temporarily 
change my awareness of my surroundings.” The 
study yielded significant correlations between 
scores on the self-assessment inventory and the 
degree of convincingness in the enactment of the 
role, 

An alternate way of regarding this variable is 
available, Where the self becomes involved in the 
role, the enactment is more likely to be judged as 
valid, convincing, and proper. It has been sug- 
gested that forced compliance to a role whose re- 
quirements are incompatible with one's self char- 
acteristics will not produce changes in the self. 
For example, attempts to indoctrinate prisoners of 
war in alien ideology generally fail because of lack 
of ‘self-involvement in the role, even though the 
prisoners may give the appearance of involvement 
through the use of histrionic talents. [See BRAIN- 
WASHING, | 
y Reinforcement properties of the audience. Un- 
like many current attempts to understand social 
psychological phenomena, role theory addresses 
itself to continuities in conduct rather than to small 
samples of outcome behaviors. Social roles are en- 
acted over time: the performances are protracted. 
To employ the dramaturgical metaphor further, 
Toles are enacted before audiences—sometimes 4 
one-person audience, as in psychoanalytic therapy; 
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sometimes a small group audience, as in a work 
or discussion group; sometimes a large mass audi- 
ence, as at political meetings, the theater, and pro- 
fessional football games; and sometimes a sym- 
bolic audience, as in a writer’s imagined picture of 
his reading audience. Audiences may serve two 
functions, providing cues helpful to the actor in 
locating his role and providing social reinforce- 
ments or sanctions. The plethora of studies on 
operant conditioning may be taken as a paradigm 
for the reinforcement properties of the audience 
(Krasner & Ullman 1965). In operant conditioning, 
selected responses of the subject are reinforced 
through social reinforcements, such as approval, 
praise, eye contact, friendly gesture, and nodding, 
or through more direct reinforcements, such as 
food and money. In the usual case of social inter- 
action, audiences primarily provide social reinforce- 
ments. The effect of positive reinforcements, other 
things being equal, is to encourage the actor to 
continue his performance and to think that it is 
convincing, valid, and proper. Negative reinforce- 
ments, on the other hand, communicate to the 
actor that his role enactment is invalid and dis- 
courages the continuation of the role, [See Com- 
MUNICATION, Mass, especially the article on AUDI- 
ENCES; LEARNING, articles on INSTRUMENTAL 
LEARNING and REINFORCEMENT.] 


This article has attempted to identify current 
conceptions that may be organized under the gen- 
eral heading of role theory. The outcome variable 
of interest to psychologists whose work is guided 
by this orientation is role enactment, that is, the 
overt conduct of a person in his effort to validate 
the occupancy of the positions to which he is as- 
signed in various macrostructures and microstruc- 
tures. Role enactments are judged by audiences 
along various dimensions, in general reflecting the 
convincingness, propriety, effectiveness, or validity 
of the enactment. Because role enactments vary 
in these dimensions, investigators have attempted 
to isolate and identify the sources of variation. Six 
components of effective role enactment have been 
described and at least one empirical study intro- 
duced to illustrate the utility of each variable. The 
validity, effectiveness, or convincingness of role 
enactment depends on (1) a valid set of role ex- 
pectations, (2) an accurate assessment of the role 
of the other (and reciprocally the self), (3) sensi- 
tivity to the role demands of the situation, 
(4) role-relevant cognitive and motoric aptitudes, 
(5) self characteristics congruent with the role, 


and (6) positive reinforcements for appropriate 
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acts. The six variables are listed as if they were in- 
dependent of one another. As yet they can be desig- 
nated only as conceptually independent; further 
research will tell to what extent they are em- 
pirically independent—and under what conditions. 


THEODORE R. SARBIN 


[Other relevant material may be found in PERCEPTION, 
articles on PERSON PERCEPTION and SOCIAL PERCEP- 
TION; SOCIOMETRY; STATUS, SOCIAL; STRATIFICA- 
TION, SOCIAL; SYMPATHY AND EMPATHY; and in the 
biography of Mrap.] 
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JI 
SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


The concept of role, borrowed from the stage, has 
been central in those sociological analyses which 
seek to link the functioning of the social order 
with the characteristics and behavior of the indi- 
viduals who make it up. The concept has a rela- 
tively long history in American sociology and has 
attracted interest from some of its best minds. For 
instance, Park (1926, p. 137) noted that “everyone 
is always and everywhere, more or less consciously, 
playing a role. .. . It is in these roles that we know 
each other; it is in these roles that we know our- 
selves.” In this and most subsequent usages, the 
following elements appear in the definition of role: 
it provides a comprehensive pattern for behavior 
and attitudes; it constitutes a strategy for coping 
with a recurrent type of situation; it is socially iden- 
tified, more or less clearly, as an entity; it is sub- 
ject to being played recognizably by different indi- 
viduals; and it supplies a major basis for identifying 
and placing persons in society. 

George H. Mead’s observation (1934) that in 
mature social behavior the individual works out his 
own role by imaginatively taking the role of the 
other soon led to the idea that articulation between 
the roles played by partners in interaction deter- 
mines whether interaction is harmonious and pro- 
ductive. The theme that personal and social dis- 
organization arises from failure of the individual 
to choose between incompatible roles was devel- 
oped by Mowrer (1935), and the problem of bal- 
ancing rights and obligations in role articulation 
was explored by Kirkpatrick (1936). In the same 
year, Linton (1936) presented the first systematic 
statement identifying role as a segment of culture; 
he held that it consisted of behavioral prescriptions 
or norms bearing one-to-one correspondence with 
social status [see STATUS, SOCIAL; the biography of 
LinTon]. All these traditions have inspired descrip- 


tive studies, stressing personal and organizational 
strains from incomplete articulation of roles. 

More recently such topics as the spontaneous 
emergence of similar informal roles in different 
discussion groups (Benne & Sheats 1948) and the 
hypothesis of role specialization in task and social— 
emotional behavior (Bales 1950) have been the 
subject of experimental study. Many organizational 
studies have demonstrated that lack of clarity and 
consensus in role conceptions is a factor in reduc- 
ing organizational effectiveness and morale (see, 
for instance, Gross et al. 1958). One serious effort 
has been made to review and appraise this body 
of literature comprehensively (Rocheblave-Spenlé 
1962). 

This variety of studies is an index of some major 
differences in usage. A few writers equate “role” 
with the actual behavior of an individual, although 
most distinguish between role as expected behavior 
or conceptions and role behavior as enactment. 
Furthermore, there is a continuing issue of gen- 
erality, raised by Linton’s restriction of role to the 
prescriptions associated with a status (1936). An- 
other influence is that of behaviorism, which led to 
an effort to think of a role as an inventory of spe- 
cific behaviors or conditioned responses (Cottrell 
1942), rather than as certain purposes, sentiments, 
and strategies in the context of which both routin- 
ized and improvised behavior are mixed. Authorities 
also differ on whether “role” should be said to 
consist only of the norms applicable to a position 
or should include not only norms but also expecta- 
tions and conceptions with respect to behaviors that 
are only in the faintest degree normative. Finally, 
role is defined by some as essentially a part to be 
learned and played, whereas for others it is pri- 
marily a way of coping with an imputed other-role. 


Emergence of roles 


Despite definitional differences, it is possible to 
state, as a series of rough “postulates,” the tenden- 
cies that are usually assumed to constitute the 
normal role processes. Role theory will first be con- 
Sidered as it would apply to a self-contained, dy- 
namic system of interacting roles; considerations 
of organizational and societal setting, as well as of 
individual personality, will be discussed later. 

Role differentiation and accretion. In any inter- 
active situation, behavior, sentiments, and motives 
tend to be differentiated into units, which can be 
called roles; once roles are differentiated, elements 
of behavior, sentiment, and motives that appear in 
the same situation tend to be assigned to the exist- 
ing roles. This postulate suggests that one should 
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study degrees of differentiation, as indicated by 
clarity of role definition and degree of role overlap. 
The hypothesis has been widely accepted that in- 
dividual adjustment to role and group effectiveness 
is positively related to clarity and negatively re- 
lated to overlap, although excessive clarity may be 
overly restrictive to the individual and rigidifying 
to the organization, and some overlap may facili- 
tate empathic understanding and contribute to in- 
terpersonal bonds. The postulate also suggests that 
attention should be given to what is grouped and 
what is separated into different roles. Internal con- 
sistency of roles is thought to facilitate individual 
adjustment and group efficiency; internal contra- 
diction is held to be explained with the help of 
such concepts as role set (discussed below), culture 
contact and assimilation, imposition of role struc- 
ture by authority, and rigidification through formal- 
ization and tradition. Feasibility of enactment by 
a single individual has been the most common 
principle invoked to explain the peculiar way in 
which the content of one role can be separated 
from that of another; additional principles, such as 
those arising from the functional requirements of 
the group, are noted below. 

Meaningfulness. In any interactive situation 
the meaning of individual actions for ego (the 
actor) and for any alters (partners in interaction ) 
is assigned on the basis of the imputed role. This 
postulate is inspired by the common observation 
that identical actions mean totally different things 
when viewed as expressions of different roles. 

Behavioral correspondence. A tendency (never 
completely realized) for the social character of a 
role to shift toward correspondence with patterns 
of behavior is actually seen to take place within 
the role context. For example, changes in the wife 
and mother role have been attributed to removal 
of many traditional domestic activities from the 
home, despite inertial factors that caused a lag in 
the adaptation. 

Evaluation. Every role tends to acquire an 
evaluation, both in terms of rank and in terms of 
its socially favorable or detrimental character. The 
perceived utility of the role, the power resident in 
the role, and association of the role with other 
valued roles are among hypothesized determinants 
of role evaluation. 


Role as interactive framework 

Interaction. The establishment and persistence 
of interaction tend to depend on the emergence 
and identification of ego and alter roles. This pos- 
tulate extends the meaningfulness postulate to 
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interaction, Identifications are tentative and are 
based on cues, so the character of interaction in 
any initial encounter, or under grossly changed 
conditions, is tentative and changeable. 

Role complementarity. Each role tends to form 
as a comprehensive way of coping with one or 
more relevant alter roles. The actual character of 
any given role involves a constant strain toward 
equilibrium between actual behavior, evaluative 
adjustments between roles, and the tension of 
maintaining each as a viable role in relation to the 
other. For example, in any role relationship of 
superordination-subordination, such as parent— 
child, teacher-student, master-servant, policeman— 
criminal, the subordinate role will incorporate 
mechanisms that afford some latitude for action. 

Role consensus. There is a tendency toward 
consensus regarding the content of roles in inter- 
action, Because of the adaptation that takes place 
as roles form, some consensus regarding what 
enactors of each role are to do seems inevitable, 
although the degree of consensus required for a 
viable interaction system is not great. Role dis- 
sensus has generally been thought an obstacle to 
harmonious interaction (as in the family), al- 
though the evidence is not entirely consistent. 

Legitimate expectation. There is a tendency for 
stabilized roles to be assigned the character of 
legitimate expectations, implying that deviation 
from expectation is a breach of rules or violation of 
trust. Willard Waller’s observations (1938) about 
the sense of injustice that arises in married life 
when one partner deviates from what has come to 
be the customary pattern of behavior suggest the 
following hypothesis: the degree to which ego 
ascribes legitimacy to his expectations for alter’s 
role varies directly with the degree to which the 
selection and enactment of his role depend on 
alter’s role and role behavior. The evaluation of 
the role also appears to make a difference, suggest- 
ing this principle: to the extent to which alter’s 
role is positively valued with respect to rank and 
favorableness, ego will translate his anticipations 
regarding alter’s role into legitimate expectations. 
Thus an unfavorably evaluated role, such as crim- 
inal or indigent, evokes legitimate expectations of 
continuance in the role only to the extent of jus- 
tifying adaptive behavior by relevant others, such 
as surveillance by police and anticipatory defensive 
behavior. 


Role and actor 


Role persistence. Once stabilized, the role struc- 
ture tends to persist, regardless of changes in the 


actors. This postulate takes two specific forms. 
First, when an actor leaves the group and is re- 
placed by another, there is a tendency to allocate to 
the new member the role played by the one who 
leaves. Second, if one actor changes roles, there is 
a tendency for another actor to make a compen- 
satory change of roles in order to maintain the 
original role structure. The latter principle has 
been referred to as role appropriation by Perry, 
Silber, and Bloch (1956), who noted that in some 
families, when the parent became disorganized 
and assumed a childlike role of dependence in 
a disaster situation, a child suddenly blossomed 
into responsibility and helped to supply family 
leadership. 

Role allocation, There is a tendency for a given 
individual to be identified with a given role, and 
a complementary tendency for an individual to 
adopt a given role, for the duration of the inter- 
action. The postulate of role allocation, in com- 
bination with the meaningfulness postulate, sug- 
gests that an actor's behavior is without clear 
meaning until he settles on a particular role in 
interaction. In combination with the postulate of 
legitimate expectation, role allocation suggests that 
an individual whose behavior cannot be fitted into 
an identifiable role will be regarded as violating 
the terms of interaction. 

A role allocation has taken place when relevant 
alters interact with ego on the basis of the same 
role as he is playing. Ego’s act of attempting to 
determine the role that alter will play has been 
dubbed “altercasting” by Weinstein and Deutsch- 
berger (1963). The alter's use of a relatively un- 
ambiguous response to confer the right to play the 
chosen role is sometimes designated as validation. 

The bases for role allocation can be inferred 
from the postulate of evaluation in conjunction 
with the postulate of role complementarity (see 
above). Since roles are evaluated, there is likely 
to be competition for the preferred roles, and the 
principles of any competitive situation will be at 
work. Because of complementarity of roles, it is 
essential that an individual be able to play the role 
with sufficient adequacy; demonstrated adequacy 
or inadequacy therefore affects the willingness of 
others to allocate to him a particular role. 

Role taking. To the extent to which ego’s role 
is an adaptation to alter’s role, it incorporates some 
conception of alter’s role. If the actor is guided 
chiefly by his conception of alter’s role (role tak- 
ing), his behavior has an element of improvisation 
about it; he simply follows the course of action 
that seems reasonable for coping with alter under 


the circumstances. A further implication of the 
role-taking postulate is that the individual learns 
roles in pairs or sets, not singly. 

Role adequacy. Role behavior tends to be judged 
as “adequate” or “inadequate” by comparison with 
some definite conception of the role in question. 
When combined with the role allocation postulate, 
this observation leads to the following generaliza- 
tion: to the degree to which a role is favorably 
evaluated, judgments of role adequacy tend to be 
translated into evaluations of the person playing 
the role. 

Role reciprocity. The degree of role adequacy 
legitimately expected of ego tends to be a function 
of the degree of role adequacy attributed to alter. 
Conversely, the degree to which ego can legiti- 
mately claim the privileges of his role tends to be 
a function of his degree of role adequacy. With 
this postulate, which has been elaborated by Gould- 
ner (1960), we call attention to two facts, namely, 
that role behavior does not normally correspond 
precisely with role conceptions, and that legitimate 
expectations are adjusted in the course of inter- 
action. 


Organizational setting 


The organizational setting supplies both direc- 
tion and constraint to the working of the processes 
already outlined, thus bringing them into more 
complex interrelationships. 

Organizational goal dominance. To the extent 
to which roles are incorporated into an organiza- 
tional setting, organizational goals tend to become 
the crucial criteria for role differentiation, evalua- 
tion, complementarity, legitimacy of expectation, 
consensus, allocation, and judgments of adequacy. 
To the extent to which the organization has well- 
defined goals, the most salient role differentiation 
will be according to different kinds of tasks that 
together accomplish the goal. The expectations as- 
signed greatest legitimacy and held with most con- 
sensus will tend, under these circumstances, to be 
those with most obvious task relevance; judgments 
of role adequacy will therefore weigh task ade- 
quacy more heavily than other aspects of role 
adequacy, 

Legitimate role definers. To the extent to which 
roles are incorporated into an organizational set- 
ting, the rights to define the legitimate character 
of roles, to set the evaluations on roles, to allocate 
roles, and to judge role adequacy tend to be lodged 
ìn particular roles. 

Status. To the extent to which roles are incor- 
porated into an organizational setting, role differ- 
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entiation tends to link roles to statuses in the 
organization. 

Role set. To the extent to which roles are in- 
corporated into an organizational setting, each 
tends to develop as a pattern of adaptation to mul- 
tiple alter roles, The teacher role must incorporate 
tenable adaptations to pupils, parents, other teach- 
ers, and principals, as well as to less salient alters. 
Discrepant expectations may arise from relations 
with each of the alters; Merton (1957) describes 
several mechanisms that are employed to minimize 
the conflict in the role set. 

Formalization. To the extent to which roles are 
incorporated into an organizational setting, their 
persistence is intensified through tradition and 
formalization. A strain then develops between for- 
malized or traditional role definitions and the 
informal role structure. 


Societal setting 


Because society is built on accommodation among 
many organizations, it introduces multiple organi- 
zational referents for roles and multiple roles for 
the actor. 

Economy of roles. Similar roles in different 
contexts tend to become merged, so as to be iden- 
tified as a single role recurring in different relation- 
ships. As a corollary, roles in situations of limited 
generality and social significance tend to be shaped 
in accordance with the pattern of roles in situa- 
tions of greater generality and social significance. 
One index of this tendency is that we often speak 
of male and female roles, of heroic and unheroic 
roles, of judge and defendant, when seeking mean- 
ing and order in quite simple interaction. 

Value anchorage. To the extent to which roles 
are referred to a societal context, differentiation 
tends to link roles to social values. Status is not 
thereby made less important as a point of anchor- 
age, but social values take the place of organiza- 
tional goals as major anchorages for roles. Values 
thus supply one of the major bases for the sim- 
plification of an otherwise unmanageable profusion 
of recognized roles in society; even in more lim- 
ited contexts, as we have seen in the discussion of 
role economy, roles for interaction tend to be fitted 
into a framework of social values. 

Allocation consistency. The individual in soci- 
ety tends to be assigned and to assume roles that 
are consistent with one another. The role conflict 
which arises from failure of this process has been 
subject to considerable study. Mechanisms such as 
organizational compartmentalization facilitate the 
tendency; there are also various recognized transi- 
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tional cues, as when a functionary who wishes to 
pass from one role to another speaks of “putting 
on a different hat.” Perhaps the most specific mech- 
anism for achieving consistency is the tendency 
for roles that have the greatest generality, such as 
age, sex, and occupation, to serve as qualifying 
criteria for the allocation of other roles. 


Role and person 


When we turn to the consequences of role proc- 
ess for the individual as a sociological entity, we 
look at the actor in relation to a role-in-situation, 
and we observe the person in the setting of society. 
For the actor the primary concern is coping with 
strain; for the person the dynamics hinge on the 
management of the several roles in his repertoire. 

Role strain. The actor tends to act so as to 
alleviate role strain arising from role contradiction, 
role conflict, and role inadequacy and to heighten 
the gratifications of high role adequacy. Role strain 
comes largely from failure of the many processes 
already outlined to function adequately, so as to 
leave unclear, incomplete, and contradictory ele- 
ments in a role. This may come about through fail- 
ure of role cues, gross lack of role consensus, and 
so forth. Little has been noted that is distinctive 
about adjustments to role strain, as compared to 
ways of coping with any other type of stress. 

Socialization. The individual in society tends 
to adopt a repertoire of role relationships as a 
framework for his own behavior and as a perspec- 
tive for the interpretation of the behavior of others. 
It is important to remember that socialization is 
partly a matter of learning somewhat culturally 
standardized role conceptions and partly a matter 
of acquiring a viable image of the social world by 
means of the tentative and adaptive processes that 
make up role enactment. 

Self-conception. The individual tends to form 
a self-conception by selective identification of cer- 
tain roles as more characteristically himself than 
other roles in his repertoire. The self-conception, 
from a sociological point of view, is not a set of 
traits but an organization of roles that both articu- 
lates the person with the society and incorporates 
role evaluations. On the basis of the roles included, 
the individual is said to develop a sense of personal 
prestige, which is likely to be reflected in his bear- 
ing, his self-assurance, and other aspects of his 
interpersonal relations. On the basis of his percep- 
tions of role adequacy in these most “ego-involved” 
roles (Sherif & Cantril 1947), the individual devel- 
ops a self-esteem. 

Adaptivity of self-conception. The self-concep- 
tion tends to stress those roles which supply the 


basis for effective adaptation to relevant alters, 
Thus, while there is no simple or uniform self- 
conception held by all persons defined by society 
s “criminal,” the established criminal must some- 
how take account, in his self-conception, of the 
fact that his criminal identification is recurrently 
the most salient consideration shaping the behavior 
of others toward him in a variety of situations. 

Role distance. To the extent to which the per- 
son must play roles that contradict his self-concep- 
tion, these roles will be assigned “role distance,” 
together with mechanisms for demonstrating the 
lack of personal involvement that the person feels 
when playing these roles (Goffman 1961). 


RALPH H. TURNER 


[Directly related are the entries IDENTITY, PSYCHO- 
SOCIAL; INTERACTION; NorMs; STATUS, SOCIAL. 
Other relevant material may be found in PERSONAL- 
ITY MEASUREMENT, article on SITUATIONAL TESTS; 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY; SOCIALIZATION; and in the 
biographies of LINTON; MEAD; PARK; WALLER.] 
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RORSCHACH, HERMANN 


Hermann Rorschach, Swiss psychologist, was 
born in 1884 and died in 1922. These were the 
exciting years when psychoanalysis came of age 
and gave impetus to fresh inquiry in all social and 
cultural areas, In the psychology of the individual, 
Psychoanalysis revealed hitherto unfathomed as- 
pects of the emotions. Scientific psychology was 
thus faced with a new challenge, the measurement 
of unconscious emotions. Rorschach’s famous test 
met this newly felt need. 
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Rorschach, the first of three children, was born 
in Zurich. When he was two years old the family 
moved to Schaffhausen, a commercially busy and 
culturally stimulating city; his father became a 
drawing teacher there. His mother died when he 
was 12 and his father when he was 18. In his final 
year in the Kantonschule, undecided whether to 
choose a career in science or art, he wrote to the biol- 
ogist Ernst Haeckel (O. Rorschach 1944; Morgen- 
thaler 1921), who advised him to go into medicine. 
He began his studies in Zurich and went succes- 
sively to Berlin, to Bonn, then back to the Univer- 
sity of Zurich, where he took his degree in 1912. 
His dissertation on hallucinations forecast his in- 
terest in psychopathology. The research was done 
under Eugen Bleuler’s supervision. 

In 1910 Rorschach married Olga Stemplin, a 
Russian, who surely had something to do with his 
decision, in 1913, to take a post in a sanitarium 
near Moscow. It was his third journey to Russia, 
and Olga Rorschach has described (1944) his fa- 
vorable reaction to the vastness of that country, to 
its people, its churches, and its landscape. He had 
learned Russian, and he wrote a novel (unpub- 
lished) about Pushkin and later planned a work 
on Dostoevski. After less than a year in Russia, he 
returned to Switzerland. He had held posts in three 
mental hospitals when he was appointed as assist- 
ant director in the cantonal institute in Herisau, 
and he remained in this position until he died of 
acute peritonitis in 1922. His one important pro- 
fessional office was that of vice-president, in 1919, 
of the then newly organized Swiss Psychoanalytic 
Society; Emil Oberholzer was the president. Some 
correspondence with Morgenthaler (1965) shows 
how strenuously Rorschach promoted psychoanaly- 
sis in Swiss medical circles. 

Rorschach was undoubtedly supported in his 
psychoanalytic orientation by Bleuler, who was 
among the first to receive Freud’s ideas sympa- 
thetically. Jung, a resident in a suburb of Zurich, 
was giving impetus to experimentation with free 
association as well as to extraversion-introversion 
theory. Bleuler’s psychiatry and the theories of Jung 
and Freud were the three principal sources of the 
ideas that were to crystallize in Rorschach’s test. 
He used psychoanalytic theory in interpreting the 
test record of one of Oberholzer’s patients (Ror- 
schach & Oberholzer 1923) and also in an article 
on two Swiss leaders of religious sects (1927), 
whom he had studied before he developed the test. 
In this paper he traced personality changes from 
the introversive to the extratensive type. He antici- 
pated his own exposition in the Psychodiagnostics 
(11921) 1942, pp. 102 ff.). 
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Rorschach’s test clearly reflects his particular sci- 
entific preferences, powerful as the influences of 
Freud, Jung, and Bleuler may have been. His basic 
method was empirical and his temperament that 
of the experimentalist. Rorschach himself so de- 
scribed his work in the brief foreword to the 
Psychodiagnostics: “The entire work is predomi- 
nantly empirical in character” (1921). He offered 
Suggestions for controlled experiments, especially 
with regard to those two critical variables—color, 
indicative of acted out feelings, and movement, in- 
dicative of ideas lived in the imagination, such as 
wish fulfillments or daydreams ([1921] 1942, p. 58). 
They are the main ingredients of his Erlebnis- 
typus, the core of his personality concept. The ratio 
between the number of movement responses and 
the weighted value of color responses is an index 
of the Erlebnistypus, The ratio can change, as can 
also the Erlebnistypus, with the increase or reduc- 
tion of either color or movement responses. 

Rorschach’s broad psychological interests are re- 
flected in his penetrating studies of some Swiss 
religious sects. According to Morgenthaler (1965), 
he was striving for a synthesis of folkways, eth- 
nology, religion, and psychopathology in a single 
sociological system. Some of his most important 
work was done on schizophrenia. 

It is intriguing to apply his personality theories 
to what is known of Rorschach himself. Warmth 
of feeling for others was one of his traits, one that 
he acquired chiefly from his mother, a kindly and 
sociable person (Ellenberger 1954). To his father 
he owed his aptitude for drawing, and he encour- 
aged his patients to draw. He had many acquaint- 
ances but only a few intimate friends. According 
to his own Erlebnistypus concept, he would thus be 
introversive, However, Olga Rorschach writes, “He 
was constantly growing, ever expanding his Erleb- 
nistypus, from introversion towards extraversion. 
He thus attained to an enviable ambiequality” 
(1944), And she quotes Rorschach as saying that 
“the ideal is the ambiequal.” 

Rorschach was a venturesome explorer, and in 
that most taxing terrain, the human personality. 
While he clung to the observable, he arrived at his 
conclusions more by his insights than by the logic 
of statistics. His short life did not permit him to 
complete his work. But as a tool for clinical explora- 
tion as well as for general research in Personality, 
Rorschach’s test has gone far toward meeting the 
challenge faced by a science of Psychology. 


SAMUEL J. Beck 


[For the historical context of Rorschach’s work, see 
PSYCHOANALYSIS and the biographies of BLEULER; 


Freud; June. For discussion of the subsequent de- 
velopment of Rorschach’s ideas, see FANTASY; Pro- 
JECTIVE METHODS, especially the article On THE 
RORSCHACH TEST.] 
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Wilhelm Georg Friedrich Roscher (1817-1894), 
German economist, was a descendant of an old 
Hanoverian family of officials and judges, He stud- 
ied history and political science at Géttingen and 
Berlin. In 1840 he became a lecturer in both 
these subjects at the University of Göttingen, where 
in 1843 he rose to the rank of professor-extraordi- 
nary (comparable to associate professor), and the 
following year to full professor. In 1848 he was 
called to the University of Leipzig, where he re- 
mained until his death. 

Roscher is commonly considered, with Karl 
Knies and Bruno Hildebrand, to be one of the 
founders of the “older historical school” of German 
economics. In his small book Grundriss zu Vorles- 
ungen über die Staatswirthschaft nach geschicht- 
licher Methode (1843) he based the study of 
Political economy on the principles of historical 
investigation. He was one of the first economists 


other than Friedrich List to have done so; although 
in France Auguste Comte had argued in his Cours 
de philosophie positive, 1830-1842, that the his- 
torical method should be applied to all the social 
sciences, he had himself concentrated on sociology. 
The Grundriss was the basis for Roscher's widely 
read System der Volkswirtschaft, a work of five 
volumes published between 1854 and 1894 and 
described in its subtitle as a handbook and reader 
for businessmen and students. It became the most 
influential textbook of political economy in Ger- 
many in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Roscher also wrote some purely historical and phil- 
osophical books and articles in his early years, 
some political treatises, and many studies in the 
history of economic literature. His only work of 
lasting significance, however, is his Geschichte der 
National-oekonomik in Deutschland (1874). 
Roscher called his method “historical” or “his- 
torico-physiological,” in contrast to the “philosoph- 
ical” or “idealistic”? method. He contended that 
the object of political economy is not to establish 
the best possible state of things, but to describe the 
actual state at which the economy has arrived 
through continual development. Of the two crucial 
questions, “What is?” (positive economics) and 
“What ought to be?” (normative economics), 
Roscher wanted to answer only the former; the 
latter guestion, in his view, could not be studied 
scientifically because it depends on constantly 
changing opinions and individual choices. While a 
Science could never be based on the German ideal- 
istic philosophy, the study of what actually oc- 
curred could provide a “firm island of scientific 
truth which may be accepted in the same manner 
as the adherents of different systems of medicine 
all admit the teaching of mathematical physics.” 
({1854-1894] 1901-1922, vol. 1, p. 80). 
Compared to the “younger historical school,” Jed 
by Gustav Schmoller, Roscher was much closer to 
the classical theory of economics. In contrast to 
List, whose focus was on the productive forces of 
every nation and who was therefore interested only 
in the dynamics of development, Roscher accepted 
the value theory of the classical school for the 
analysis of any given stage of the economy and 
Conceived of a process of organic development tak- 
ing place between statically conceived stages. He 
thought that the life of nations, like the vegetable 
and animal world, has four such stages of develop- 
ment: childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. 
Thus, development is in both an ascending and a 
descending direction (in contrast to Lists theory 
that evolution is exclusively ascending). 
Roscher believed that development could best be 
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studied by inquiring into the history of ancient 
nations like Greece and Rome, because that history 
has been terminated. Three factors of production 
govern the evolution of every nation: land, labor, 
and capital. Of these, one is always predominant in 
each successive stage of life. A close, and especially 
a statistical, knowledge of economic facts, accord- 
ing to the “objectivist” spirit of Leopold von Ranke, 
would permit, in Roscher’s view, the solution of 
conflicts of interest between the factors of produc- 
tion. Roscher was much more skilled in collecting 
obscure details and understanding particular events 
and theories than in formulating a theory of his 
own. Lacking any systematic theory, he was not 
forced to come to terms with the historical facts 
he collected or to recognize the futility of his search 
for “laws of nature” or “laws of evolution.” 

Roscher could not fulfill the declared aim of his 
historical approach: to achieve for political econ- 
omy what the historical approach of F. K. von 
Savigny and Karl F. Eichhorn had already achieved 
for the field of law and legislation. However, his 
Geschichte der National-oekonomik in Deutschland 
remains an outstanding work that must be con- 
sulted by everyone who does research in that field. 
Roscher was interested not only in the history of 
economic analysis but also in the personality of 
every economist and in the character of every 
economic work. His book is, therefore, a compen- 
dium, perhaps even an encyclopedia, of the history 
of German economists and of German economic 
and economic-political literature up to 1874. 


EDGAR SALIN 


[For the historical context of Roscher's work, see Eco- 
NOMIC THOUGHT, article on the HISTORICAL SCHOOL, 
and the biographies of List; RANKE; SAVIGNY. 
For discussion of the subsequent development of 
Roscher’s ideas, see the biographies of HILDEBRAND; 
Knies; SCHMOLLER.] 
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ROSS, EDWARD A. 


Edward Alsworth Ross (1866-1951) was one 
of the founders of American sociology and is per- 
haps best remembered for his militant advocacy of 
melioristic sociology—a sociology dedicated to the 
cause of social reform. He was internationally 
known, also, as a sociological theorist. 

Born of Scotch-Irish parents in Illinois, Ross 
grew up on the Middle Border: as a child, he was 
taken to Centralia, Kansas, and then to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Orphaned when he was not yet ten 
years old, he was cared for by various relatives in 
Towa and finally given a foster home with the 
Beach family in Marion, Iowa; he maintained close 
ties with Mrs. Beach until her death. At the age 
of 16 Ross left Marion to study at the preparatory 
school of Coe College, and 43 years later he re- 
ceived his B.A. from that institution. Following his 
graduation, he studied in Germany and at Johns 
Hopkins, where he received his PH.D. in 1891. After 
teaching for one year at Indiana University and 
then at Cornell, Ross joined the faculty at Stanford 
University in 1893 as a full professor of admini- 
stration and finance, 

Ross's fervent Populist—Progressive views on 
controversial social issues soon aroused the wrath 
of California conservatives. Mrs. Leland Stanford, 
the widow of the founder of Stanford University, 
repeatedly urged David Starr Jordan, the president 
of that university, to dismiss Ross; Jordan inter- 
ceded for Ross on several occasions but was finally 
forced to demand his resignation. In November 
1900 Ross accompanied his enforced resignation 
with a public statement blaming Mrs, Stanford for 


his ouster. Seven of his colleagues subsequently 
resigned in sympathy or were similarly dismissed, 
Throughout the country, Ross’s dismissal became 
a cause célèbre. Public figures and publicists cen- 
sured the university for dismissing a scholar be- 
cause of his political views, and Ross, in the role 
of martyr, encouraged the public outcry. He con- 
tinued his academic career first at the University 
of Nebraska and then, in 1906, at the University 
of Wisconsin, where he taught until his retirement 
in 1937, 

The sources of the various components of Ross's 
thought, of his sociology, his Progressivism, and 
his intermittent nativism, are to be found in the 
social and economic tensions of a predominantly 
agrarian society in the process of urbanization. 
Reared as he had been in the moralistic Middle 
West, Ross’s response to this disruptive transforma- 
tion was to seek to retain the values of nineteenth- 
century America: the dignity of the individual, 
personal and public morality, and the continuing 
progress of man and society. The virtues of the past 
would survive if public opinion were guided by 
enlightened leaders, if legal sanctions were applied 
in a sophisticated manner, and if supernatural 
religion were abandoned. Thus Ross sought to syn- 
thesize the old and the new, to infuse an imper- 
sonal industrial society with the idealized virtues of 
the face-to-face community in which he grew up. 

Ross’s important contributions to American s0- 
ciology came early in his career. His sociological 
theory was allied to his ideology: in his Founda- 
tions of Sociology (1897-1904), a collection of 
essays, he attacked conservative social Darwinism 
and tried instead to fashion a sociological theory 
that could be used to understand and reform Amer- 
ican society. He applied his erudition to the demoli- 
tion of such outmoded theories as the monism of 
Buckle, Loria, and Vico; the bio-organicism of von 
Lillienfeld and Schäffe; the genetic evolutionism of 
DeGreef and L. H. Morgan; and, with particular 
determination, he assaulted the mechanistic theory 
of Herbert Spencer. Ross did accept two basic nine- 
teenth-century concepts: organicism and positiv- 
ism. However, he altered organicism by stripping 
it of its biological and physical implications and 
redefining it in social and psychological terms. He 
refocused the positivist approach on the study of 
social phenomena in small units, as the necessary 
basis for a valid science of society. If Ross did not 
succeed in making organicism completely social or 
Positivism completely operational, he must never- 
theless be credited with communicating the need 
for a new definition of the subject matter and 
methodology of sociology. 


Foundations was an important work not only 
because it presented this new definition but also 
because it was the first book in American sociology 
to stress the importance of social processes as a 
sociological concept. Ross divided the social proc- 
esses—the general and recurring phenomena that 
pervade the entire social order—into major cate- 
gories and subcategories. In 1905, he described 
11 major categories ( for example, cooperation and 
competition) and 32 subcategories; by 1920, he 
had reduced the major divisions to four (associa- 
tion, domination, exploitation, and opposition). 
However, Ross never arrived at a definitive number 
of processes, nor did he ever establish the exact 
nomenclature to describe them. He saw these proc- 
esses as accounting for such phenomena as the 
power of the army, the structure of the family, 
the functioning of the church, and the nature of the 
government. The analysis of social processes con- 
stituted the core of the textbooks he wrote between 
1920 and 1940, and he utilized them to explain the 
civilizations of the past as well as contemporary 
society: war, for example, is the product of “com- 
petition,” slavery the result of “segregation” and 
“subordination,” and democracy the consequence 
of “equalization.” 

Ross's sociological formalism—evidenced by his 
study of social processes—was supplemented by 
research on social behavior. Social Control (1901) 
and Social Psychology (1908) delineated the for- 
mal and informal ways in which society constrains 
the behavior of the individual. Social Control con- 
tained Ross’s finest contribution to sociological 
thought and brought him international fame. Like 
William Graham Sumner’s Folkways (1906) and 
Charles Horton Cooley's Human Nature and the 
Social Order (1902), Social Control was an attempt 
to explain order. Sumner understood social stabil- 
ity as the evolving “cultural system” produced by 
folkways and mores; Cooley stressed the role played 
by the subjective processes in the socialization of 
the individual (a “psychological system”) in creat- 
ing stability. Taking a position between the two, 
Ross presented a “social system” that is both in- 
dividualistic and interactional in that it integrates 
to some degree the external norms emphasized by 
Sumner and the inward processes discussed by 
Cooley, In addition to discussing the ways and 
means of societal control of the individual, Ross 
dealt with what he called the “grounds” of control, 
that is, the conditions for the need of social con- 
trol, and with the relationship of social change to 
the techniques of control. 

Social Control is still valuable as a listing of the 
means society has to control the individual: custom 
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and convention, legal and social sanction, religion 
and education. But the operation of social control 
is more complicated than it seemed to Ross in 
1901. In his later years Ross recognized this and 
made an unsuccessful effort to remedy this failing; 
he never published this piece of work. He was un- 
able to explain in a manner satisfactory to modern, 
predominantly interactionist, social psychologists 
the mechanism by which external norms (custom 
and convention, for example) are internalized. 

Ross's Social Psychology (1908) is likewise ob- 
solete. It was based on the Tardean imitation— 
suggestion theory and remained an academic best 
seller even when the Tardean theory itself was no 
longer accepted. Ross did not incorporate inter- 
actionist theories in his book, and this eventually 
led to its identification with an outmoded phase of 
social psychology that was concerned with mobs 
and panics, custom and convention. Nevertheless, 
Social Psychology served to stimulate an interest 
in that discipline and pointed to the need in the 
academic curriculum for the separate study of 
social psychology. 

As a sociologist Ross faithfully served the cause 
of Progressivism, that outgrowth of the middle- 
class reform spirit which pervaded American life 
and thought in the first 15 years of the twentieth 
century. In F ‘oundations, his definition of the social 
processes mirrors the temper and values of Progres- 
sive America. In Social Control and in Social Psy- 
chology, Ross was preoccupied with the problem 
that confronted all Progressives: the preservation 
of both individual freedom and social stability in 
a mass society. Ross did not see social stability 
threatened by the breakdown of social tradition and 
of supernatural religion, as did European social 
psychologists like Le Bon and Sighele. As a Pro- 
gressive, he welcomed the dissolution of traditional 
institutions and rituals and even condoned an oc- 
casional mob action in the cause of social justice. 

Throughout his career Ross was interested in 
practical reforms both at home and abroad, and his 
Social Control and Social Psychology are filled with 
specific suggestions for the mitigation of social 
evils. He did not hesitate to urge political leaders 
in foreign countries on every continent (he visited 
them all) to adopt American ways: to industrialize 
their economies and to democratize their political 
systems. 

Tn addition to constructive Progressive ideas, a 
minor note of nativism was evident in Ross's 
thought for many decades. Until 1930 he was a 
spokesman for Anglo-Saxon superiority. His nativ- 
ist syndrome included opposition to continued 
Japanese immigration to the United States in the 
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1890s and to southern and eastern European im- 
migration in the early decades of the twentieth 
century, a preoccupation with eugenics, and an 
obsession with differential fertility rates. His nativ- 
ism reveals his limited faith in the power of social 
institutions to cure social evils. Reform needed the 
reinforcement of nativism if the virtues of nine- 
teenth-century rural American life were to be re- 
stored or perpetuated. 

Ross was physically imposing (he was 6} feet 
tall) and personally attractive. He could be both 
rigidly moral and shrewdly supple. He was gener- 
ous but not effusive, frugal but not penurious. 
Despite his Stanford reputation and two subsequent 
incidents involving academic freedom at Wiscon- 
sin, he was far from seeking entanglement in 
controversies. He took a rather detached view of in- 
stitutions and organizations, being reluctant either 
to exercise authority or to be dependent upon the 
authority of others. To be sure, he served two terms 
as president of the American Sociological Society 
(1914 and 1915) and was chairman of the sociol- 
ogy department at the University of Wisconsin 
from 1929 until 1937. With the exception of Lester 
F. Ward, whom Ross regarded intellectually and 
emotionally as a father figure, he rarely became in- 
volved in profound friendships or in taxing per- 
sonal feuds, thus leaving himself free to pursue 
a productive as well as a lucrative career. (His 


introductory textbooks The Principles of Sociology, , 


published in 1920, and New-age Sociology, pub- 
lished in 1940, were widely used.) 

Ross is still a figure of consequence to his pro- 
fession. As a reformer and, for a time, a creative 
social theorist, he deserves respect; as a writer and 
popularizer of sociology he has had few peers in 
the annals of American sociology. 

JULIUS WEINBERG 


[For the historical context of Ross’s work, see SOCIAL 
Darwinism and the biographies of CooLEY; Loria; 
Morgan, Lewis HENRY; SPENCER; SUMNER; Vico; 
WARD, LEsTER F. For discussion of the subsequent 
development of Ross’s ideas, see SOCIAL CONTROL.) 
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(1897-1904) 1920 Foundations of Sociology. 5th ed. New 
York: Macmillan. > A collection of Ross’s essays and 
lectures at the turn of the century; first published in 
book form in 1905. Especially valuable as a survey of 
contemporary sociological theory at an important junc- 
ture in the history of American sociology. 

(1901) 1928 Social Control: A Survey of the Foundations 
of Order. New York and London: Macmillan. > Deal- 
ing with the problem of how American mass society 
can achieve a balance between social stability and 


individual freedom, this book represents Ross’s most 
creative contribution to sociological thought. 

1907 Sin and Society: An Analysis of Latter-day Iniquity. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. > A moralistic Progressive 
tract that makes a sophisticated plea for sociological 
jurisprudence—a demand that society bring its legal 
theory and practice abreast of current problems. 

(1908) 1918 Social Psychology: An Outline and Source- 
book. New York: Macmillan. > An exposition of Ross's 
Tardean imitation-suggestion theory and a primer in 
social psychology on which a generation of students 
was raised. 

(1909) 1919 Changing America: Studies in Contemporary 
Society. New York: Century. > A collection of Pro- 
gressive pieces with popular appeal. 

1919 What Is America? New York: Century. > Originally 
written for the U.S. government during World War 1 
as a piece of “interpretation” (propaganda) to be used 
for overseas consumption and later converted by Ross 
for domestic readers, Extensively used in translation 
by foreign-language newspapers as part of the Ameri- 
canization program after the war. An excellent sum- 
mary of Ross's Progressive outlook on American his- 
tory and society. 

(1920) 1938 The Principles of Sociology. 3d ed. New York: 
Century. > A mature presentation of Ross’s sociologi- 
cal theory and findings. A highly readable text used 
for many years throughout the country. 

1922 The Social Trend. New York: Century. > A collec- 
tion of previously published essays and lectures on 
current popular issues. 

(1924-1927) 1928 World Drift. New York: Century. > 
An anthology of articles and addresses on foreign and 
domestic affairs. 

1936 Seventy Years of It: An Autobiography. New York: 
Appleton. + Boastful and vain, yet an informative, 
revealing autobiography. 

1940 New-age Sociology. New York and London: Apple- 
ton. > A further revision of the earlier texts and a 
not-too-successful attempt to keep data and theory 
abreast of current sociological thought. 
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In most of his writings, not merely in the Contrat 
social, Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) was 
obsessed by the demands of life in society, by the 
relationships of dependence and subordination 
which it creates among men, and by the rivalries 
and enmities which it engenders. Society, which 
should bring men together, in fact sets them apart 
and makes them enemies to their fellow men. 
Rousseau first became aware of this paradox not 
in terms of clearly conceived ideas but of deeply 
felt experience. In the course of a tormented and 
eventful life, he felt poignantly the injustice of a 
social order founded on the inequality of status 
and the impossibility of achieving happiness in 
such a society. To an unusual extent it is necessary 
to know about Rousseau’s life in order to under- 
stand his work. 

Early life. Rousseau was born in Geneva; al- 
though he spent the greater part of his life in 
France, he always felt himself to be a stranger 
there and made a great point of indicating his 
attachment for his “fatherland” by adding to his 
name the title “Citizen of Geneva.” 

It was in Geneva and in the surrounding country- 
side that his childhood years were spent. He never 
knew his mother, who died shortly after his birth, 
and, as he often noted, the education he received 
from his father was an unusual one. Isaac Rous- 
seau was a capable watchmaker but an odd and 
temperamental man, and he all too early inculcated 
in his son a taste for reading by having him read 
novels and Plutarch’s Lives. “When I was six,” 
Rousseau wrote in a letter to Malesherbes, dated 
January 12, 1762, “I happened upon Plutarch; at 
eight I knew him by heart. I had read all the avail- 
able novels, which had made me shed buckets of 
tears before the age when the heart usually takes 
an interest in such works. From them was formed 
in me that heroic and romantic taste which up to 
the present time has continued to grow, and which 
made me disgusted with everything except what re- 
sembled my follies” (Oeuvres completes, vol. 1, 
P. 1134 in the Gallimard edition). Alluding to this 
reading, as well as to his precocious sensibility and 
troubling sensuality, Rousseau later wrote in the 
Confessions: “My childhood was not that of a child; 
my feelings and thoughts were always those of a 
man” (ibid., p. 62). 

At the age of 13, Rousseau was apprenticed to 
an engraver, who punished him harshly for petty 
thefts and pranks. After three years, 2 chance 
event, in which later he was to see a sign of des- 


-piness of my entire life. 
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tiny, put an end to this apprenticeship and led to 
his departure from his native city. One Sunday 
in March 1728, he returned from a country walk 
too late to enter the city gates, and rather than 
return to Geneva the next morning, he chose to try 
his fortune. This adventure led him eventually to 
Turin, to the Hospice of the Holy Ghost, where, 
abjuring “the religion of my fathers,” he became 
a Roman Catholic, apparently without serious 
awareness of what such a conversion meant for 
him. “I became a Catholic,” he was to say at the 
end of his life, “but I always remained a Christian” 
(ibid., vol. 1, p. 1013). 

Self-education. Unable to find a means of live- 
lihood in Turin, Rousseau went in 1729 to Annecy 
in Savoy, to live with Mme. de Warens, “the good 
woman” who had received him hospitably when he 
first fled from Geneva. The time he spent in Savoy, 
from 1729 to 1742, was a decisive period for his 
formation as a writer. 

About thirty years old, Mme. de Warens was 
herself a new convert to Catholicism and some- 
thing of an adventuress. She encouraged Rousseau’s 
affection for her, and he lived with her until he 
finally resolved to seek his fortune in Paris. At first 
she treated him as a son, but after a time he 
became her lover. Rousseau’s life in Savoy was 
both happy and free; according to the Confessions, 
those 12 years were “the one short period of hap- 

The years he spent with Mme. de Warens, not 
only at Annecy but also at Chambéry and Les 
Charmettes, were chiefly years of study. Whereas 
the other great writers of the eighteenth century, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and even Diderot, were for- 
mally educated, Rousseau taught himself. Every- 
thing he learned, as he said in the Confessions 
with all the pride of an autodidact, he learned by 
himself. At Les Charmettes, his passion for reading 
was reawakened, and he ranged over all domains 
of learning, carefully jotting down excerpts from 
his readings in notebooks that became veritable 
“storehouses of ideas.” When he began studying 
the sciences, he did geometry exercises, performed 
chemistry experiments, and even made astronomi- 
cal observations. Finally he learned music. Although 
“porn for this art,” he had received no musical 
instruction, and at the time of his arrival at An- 
necy, he could hardly read a musical score. Ten 
years later, he was to be able both to compose 
music and to direct an orchestra; by a “determined 
study of the obscure books of Rameau” and other 
scholarly works, he had acquired a profound knowl- 
edge of musical composition and theory. 
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It was with this baggage of knowledge that he 
left Savoy in 1742. Like his departure from Geneva 
in 1728, this was also a flight. Rousseau felt that 
he no longer occupied the same place in Mme. 
de Warens’ life. But this time he left with a spe- 
cific goal—that of submitting to the Academy of 
Sciences the system of musical notation he had 
invented. 

Early success. Rousseau arrived in Paris during 
the summer of 1742, equipped with only a few 
letters of recommendation and his system of musi- 
cal notation. He had come to the city in quest of 
fame, but for ten years he was obliged, as Jean 
Guéhenno put it, to “mark time in the crowd of men 
of letters” (1948-1952). 

He succeeded in interesting various ladies of 
Parisian society in his fate, and one of them ob- 
tained employment for him as secretary to the new 
French ambassador in Venice. The stay in Venice 
was important because it was there that he first 
conceived the ideas that were fully developed in 
his Contrat social (1762a). His conflicts with the 
ambassador, however, were such that after a year 
he was dismissed. Naively, he expected that the 
ambassador would be blamed and the secretary 
vindicated, but he was quickly disillusioned. From 
then on, he was convinced that there was no reason 
to expect any kind of justice from a social order 
founded on inequality of status, 

Upon his return to Paris, he began a liaison with 
an uneducated young domestic servant, Thérése 
Levasseur, who became his lifetime companion and 
who served him both as housekeeper and as nurse. 
According to the Confessions, several children were 
born from this liaison; all of them were placed 
in the Foundlings’ Home. Although Rousseau later 
felt that it had been a “mistake” to abandon his 
children, he nevertheless did so, according to the 
Confessions, “without the slightest scruple.” He 
could not afford to rear a family on his earnings 
as a writer; besides, he was only following “local 
custom,” since in 1745 almost a third of all the 
infants born in Paris were abandoned to institu- 
tional care. 

Two successes, one literary, the other musical, 
lifted Rousseau out of obscurity. In 1749, the Acad- 
emy of Dijon, which was then one of the flourish- 
ing provincial academies, announced an essay 
contest dealing with the following question: “Has 
the progress of the sciences and arts contributed 
to the purification of morals?” Rousseau entered 
the contest and won the prize by replying “No.” 
In his Discours sur les sciences et les arts (1750) 
he first developed a theme to which he reverted 


constantly in his later work: the contrast between 
ancient and modern peoples. He found the former 
to be virtuous, by reason of their ignorance, their 
simplicity, and even their coarseness of manner, 
whereas the latter are too subtly refined not to be 
corrupt. Yet had historians paid closer attention to 
the Discours, they would have avoided the mistake 
of reducing Rousseau’s thought to a simple antithe- 
sis between man’s natural goodness and his cor- 
ruption by society. This antithesis is doubtless of 
great importance, but it should not obscure his 
more basic premise that all peoples are precisely 
what their social institutions make them. Rous- 
seau’s essay provoked various polemics, including 
a refutation by the Polish king Stanislas, and these 
polemics undoubtedly gave Rousseau very useful 
publicity. 

A short time later, Rousseau the musician was 
to have the same success as Rousseau the writer. 
In 1752 Le devin du village was played twice at 
Fontainebleau for Louis xv, and the following year 
several times at the Opéra. “Le devin du village,” 
Rousseau said in the Confessions, “added the fin- 
ishing touch to my popularity, and I became the 
most sought after man in Paris” (Oeuvres com- 
plétes, vol. 1, p. 369 in the Gallimard edition). 
Indeed, at this period he was known primarily as 
a musician, but he had the wisdom to give up 
music in order to devote himself entirely to lit- 
erature. 

Early writings about society. It was in the ten 
years of intense literary production from 1752 to 
1762 that Rousseau composed his most important 
writings. The first of these was the Discours sur 
Torigine de Vinégalité (1755). It was a work of 
circumstance, since Rousseau was again answering 
a question proposed by the Academy of Dijon. How- 
ever, the subject was so close to his own concerns 
that he could not have chosen a more appropriate 
one himself. For Rousseau, inequality is the origi- 
nal evil, the one that engenders all others. Thus, 
by opposing “the equality which nature established 
among men,” to “the inequality which men have 
instituted,” Rousseau, in this second Discours, made 
a case against life in society similar to the case 
against civilization that he had made in the first. 

His article “Economie politique,” published in 
1755 in the fifth volume of the Encyclopédie, was 
written in the same period as the second Discours. 
The article is a short political treatise in which 
the author expounded his ideas on government, 
public education, and state finances. While the ES 
ond Discours is essentially a work of criticism, in- 
tended to underline all the evils created for man 


by life in society, by private property, and by social 
inequality, “Économie politique” shows the positive, 
constructive side of Rousseau’s thought. 

Montmorency. Rousseau had completed the 
writing of the Discours sur Torigine de linégalité 
in 1754 and had it printed in Holland in 1755. He 
dedicated it to the Republic of Geneva, and in the 
dedication he praised his native city, its govern- 
ment, and its magistrates, giving himself up com- 
pletely to his republican enthusiasm and patriotic 
zeal. Upon his return to his native land in June 
1754, he decided to become a Protestant again in 
order to resume his rights as a Genevan citizen. 
He attached so little importance to matters of cult 
and to those questions which divided the Christian 
confessions that he failed for the second time to 
attribute religious significance to the change. 
“Believing that there were not two ways for a 
reasonable man to be a Christian, I believed also,” 
he wrote in the Confessions, “that all matters of 
formality and discipline in any state fall within 
the purview of the laws” (Oeuvres completes, vol. 1, 
p. 392 in the Gallimard edition). Thus, his return 
to the religion of his fathers was, in effect, a civic 
act rather than a religious one. 

In the patriotic joy of his homecoming, Rousseau 
may have intended to settle in Geneva. If such was 
indeed his intention, it was an idea which he 
quickly abandoned. Voltaire had just moved into 
Les Délices, quite near Geneva, and Rousseau 
knew well enough that there was not room for both 
of them in his native city. He also knew that he 
would be less free in Geneva than in France to 
publish his writings under his own name. This 
consideration weighed heavily in his decision to 
accept the invitation of Mme. dEpinay to move 
to LErmitage, a summer house which she had 
prepared for him on her estate on the edge of the 
Montmorency forest. After so many years spent in 
Paris, “city of noise, smoke, and mud,” Rousseau 
was delighted to return to country life. However, 
he stayed there less than two years; he moved in 
during April 1756 and left in December 1757, after 
a memorable quarrel with Mme. d’Epinay, with 
Grimm, and even with Diderot. The origins of the 
quarrel lay in Rousseau’s infatuation with Sophie 
d'Houdetot, a sister-in-law of Mme. dEpinay. The 
young countess encouraged his passion, if she did 
not share it; it was the great passion of Rousseau’s 
mature life. The novel he was writing, La nouvelle 
Héloise (1760), was one source of his involvement: 
he fell in love with Mme. d'Houdetot, seeing in her 
his own heroine Julie—a case of literary creation 
giving rise to events in real life. 
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The amorous involvement at LErmitage lasted 
barely four months. Mme. d'Houdetot ended all 
communication with Rousseau as soon as she saw 
herself compromised by his indiscretions. Rousseau 
suspected Diderot of having divulged the secret 
and, feeling himself betrayed, decided not merely 
to break with Diderot but to break with him pub- 
licly, which he did in the Preface to his Lettre 4 
M. d'Alembert (1758). 

Despite the break with Diderot and Mme. 
dEpinay, Rousseau refused either to return to Paris 
or to leave the Montmorency forest, which he had 
made his “study.” He stayed on at Montmorency 
for more than four years, first in a house he rented 
in the Mont-Louis park, and then in the Petit 
Chateau of the marshal of Luxembourg. 

While at L'Ermitage, Rousseau abandoned once 
and for all the idea of writing a work entitled “La 
morale sensitive ou le matérialisme du sage.” He 
postponed the final version of his Dictionnaire de 
musique (which was not finished until 1764 in 
Métiers and not published until 1768 in Paris). 
He tried to finish a work on the abbé de Saint- 
Pierre as quickly as possible, and therefore he un- 
fortunately gave up his original plan to analyze all 
the abbé’s projets and to write his biography, for 
which, he felt, he “had collected some rather good 
materials.” Instead, he dealt only with the Projet de 
paix perpétuelle and the Polysynodie (a proposal 
for multiple advisory councils), presenting 2 
“critique” after each. 

Shortly after moving to Mont-Louis, in Febru- 
ary 1758, Rousseau wrote the Lettre à M. d'Alem- 
bert sur les spectacles. This was again a work 
prompted by circumstance. D'Alembert had written 
the article “Genève,” published in the fall of 1757 
in the seventh volume of the Encyclopédie, Two 
passages in the article, both inspired by Voltaire, 
caught Rousseau’s attention—a malicious praise of 
the Genevan clergy (“a number of Genevan pastors 
have no other religion than pure socinianism” ) 
and a plea for the establishment of a theater in 
the city. Preferring to let the pastors defend them- 
selves, Rousseau passed rapidly over the religious 
question, and he devoted the greater part of the 
work to public entertainment generally, not simply 
to the theater, as is often supposed. Indeed, the 
Lettre a M. dAlembert contains, in addition to 
Rousseau’s criticism of the theater and of actors, 
a rough outline of a sociology of entertainment, 
considering entertainment in relation to the society 
for which it is intended. Thus, monarchies can 
support the luxury of a theater, but republics, and 
particularly small cities, require forms of enter- 
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tainment more appropriate to them, such as fes- 
tivals, public balls, games, dances, concerts, gym- 
nastic competitions, and military parades; in short, 
free entertainment held in the open air. 

According to the Confessions, Rousseau wrote 
the Lettre à M. d'Alembert in only three weeks and 
then devoted his time to the completion of his 
novel, which was printed in Holland by Marc- 
Michel Rey. La nouvelle Héloise appeared in the 
beginning of 1761, under the title Lettres de deux 
amans, habitans dune petite ville au pied des 
Alpes, recueillies et publiées par J.-J. Rousseau. 
It enjoyed an immediate and huge success with 
the public and ever since has been counted among 
the masterpieces of European literature. 

Thoughts on childhood. With La nouvelle 
Héloise finished, Rousseau returned to two other 
major projects: Emile (1762b), which was to pre- 
sent his system of education, and the “Institutions 
politiques.” He did finish a full-scale version of the 
first; the second was reduced to a short treatise, to 
which he gave the title Du contrat social, ou prin- 
cipes du droit politique ( 1762a). Both works have 
become classics, in pedagogy and political science, 
respectively. 

An innovator in almost all domains, Rousseau 
gave proof of his originality especially in his trea- 
tise on education, which has so much in common 
with the pedagogy of our own time. His object in 
Emile was not to make a craftsman or a gentleman 
of his pupil; his aim was to “educate him to be a 
man,” for, as he said, “a natural education should 
fit him for any human vocation.” Instead of letting 
himself become imprisoned within the narrow 
framework of pedagogy, Rousseau conceived of his 
book as a reflection upon man and man’s estate. 
“It matters little to me,” he said further, “that I 
have written a novel. Human nature itself makes 
a rather fine novel” (Oeuvres complètes, vol. 2, 
p. 387 in the Hachette edition). But while the 
object of education is to form a man, its subject 
is the child. Rousseau reproached his predecessors 
for having forgotten this fact, and he blamed adults 
in general for being unable to imagine any men- 
tality other than their own. “Childhood,” he said, 
“has its own ways of seeing, thinking, and feeling; 
nothing is more foolish than to try to replace them 
with ours” (ibid., vol. 2, P. 37). There is, then, a 
mentality peculiar to the child, and the first aim 
must be to understand it, Rousseau is probably the 
first to have linked the science of education to the 
Scientific understanding of the child, and for this 
reason he is rightfully recognized today as the pre- 
cursor and even the founder of child psychology. 

Nevertheless, his conception of childhood re- 


mained theoretical rather than experimental, for 
it rested almost entirely on an analogy drawn be- 
tween the state of childhood and the state of nature, 
The child is as alone in human society as the sav- 
age in the thick of his woods. It is because of the 
child’s natural solitude that Rousseau warned 
against premature socialization. “Parents who live 
in civilized society bring their children into it too 
young” (ibid., vol. 2, p. 51). The second mistake 
to avoid is that of reasoning with children, since 
the other characteristic common to both childhood 
and the state of nature is a life governed by pure 
instinct; reason awakens and develops only with 
age and through social relationships. This is why 
Rousseau divided education into two distinct phases: 
the first, education concerned with the world of 
things, occupies the period of childhood; the sec- 
ond, moral education, must be put off until the 
beginning of adolescence, when the young man, 
having become involved in social relationships, 
develops his reason naturally, rather than pre- 
maturely, because he needs it to control his awaken- 
ing passions. “The proper study of man is the study 
of his relationships. As long as he knows himself 
only through his physical being, he must study 
himself in relation to things; this is the program 
of his childhood: when he begins to sense his 
moral being, he must study himself in relation to 
men; this is the program of his entire life . . .” 
(ibid., vol. 2, p. 184). 

The “Social Contract.” While Emile is a treatise 
on man, the Contrat social is a treatise on the citi- 
zen, but both are inspired by the same ideal—they 
are intended to safeguard liberty, which is Cone 
stantly threatened by social relationships and social 
institutions. “The greatest good,” said Rousseau 
in Emile, “is not authority, but liberty.” Relation- 
ships of authority are almost always arbitrary or 
tend to become so, “Dependence among men being 
without order or rule,” authority gradually ansi 
forms itself into domination and obedience into 
servitude. If, therefore, liberty is to be preserved, 
this dependence among men must be eliminated 
or at least subjected to regulation. From this point 
of view, the requirements of liberty create the same 
task for the legislator as for the educator. Natural 
education, we have seen, consists in withdrawing 
the child from dependence upon adults in order to 
subject him to dependence upon things. Similarly, 
the art of politics consists in making each citizen 
extremely dependent upon the polis in order to free 
him from dependence upon other citizens ( Contrat 
social, book 2, chapter 12 in Oeuvres complètes, 
vol. 3, p. 394 in the Gallimard edition). 

Not only are the various clauses of the Contrat 


social finally reducible to a single stipulation—“the 
total surrender of each individual with all his rights 
to the whole community” (ibid., vol. 3, p. 360)— 
but the contract or pact correspondingly establishes 
the absolute supremacy of the state over all its 
members. Unlike Locke or Montesquieu, Rousseau 
asserted no fundamental law, nor did he place con- 
stitutional limitations on sovereignty. “It is the 
essence of Sovereign Power,” Rousseau said in 
1764, in his Lettres écrites de la montagne, “to be 
illimitable; it is omnipotent or it is nothing” (ibid., 
vol. 3, p. 826). Rousseau’s political doctrine ex- 
cludes any balance or equilibrium of powers; there 
is in the state only one supreme power, to which 
all others are subordinated. The sovereign people 
can at any time change its rulers and its laws or 
modify the form of its governmental administra- 
tion and the constitution of the state. In principle 
there is nothing it cannot do. 

It is understandable, therefore, that a consider- 
able number of historians have reproached Rous- 
seau for having paid only lip service to the cause 
of liberty and for having in fact opened the gates 
to despotism, collectivism, and totalitarianism. In 
France, he has been blamed for having sacrificed, 
through his theory of sovereignty, the rights of the 
individual to the omnipotence of the state. This 
error, said Benjamin Constant in 1815, made his 
Contrat social, “which is often invoked in behalf 
of liberty, the most terrible weapon of all types of 
despotism” ({1815] 1957, p. 1105). A century later, 
the jurist Léon Duguit called Rousseau the “source 
of all the doctrines of dictatorship and tyranny, 
from the doctrines of the Jacobins in 1793 to the 
Bolshevist doctrines of 1920” (1922, p. 135). In 
England, and elsewhere, the Contrat social did not 
arouse such impassioned discussion as in France. 
Nevertheless, it is significant that the scholarly 
editor of The Political Writings of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, C. E. Vaughan, considered it anti- 
Lockean: “. . . while the Contract of Locke,” he 
says, “is expressly devised to preserve and confirm 
the rights of the individual, that of Rousseau ends, 
and is intended to end, in their destruction. . . 
One is a charter of individualism. The other, with 
certain crucial qualifications to be noted shortly, 
is an extreme form of collectivism” (11915) 1962, 
P. 48). More recently, J. L. Talmon stated that 
Rousseau’s ideas were to blame for the “rise of total- 
itarian democracy” (1952). 

These interpretations, based on the concepts of 
the “total surrender” of individual rights (“Taliéna- 
tion totale”) and of the absolute sovereignty of the 
State over all its members, draw conclusions from 
the Contrat social that are fundamentally opposed 
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to the intentions of its author. Indeed, for Rousseau, 
liberty was the most precious of possessions, a gift 
which nature has made to men. They can no more 
be deprived of it rightfully than they can be de- 
prived of life itself; nor can they be permitted to 
divest themselves of it for any price whatsoever. 
The social pact should not be interpreted as abro- 
gating, in effect, a right which Rousseau declared 
inalienable and inseparable from the essential 
character of man. Rousseau affirmed that the sur- 
render of rights is only apparent and that in the 
end individuals regain the rights which they ap- 
pear to have given up. “Instead of a surrender,” 
he said, “they have only made a profitable ex- 
change” (Contrat social, book 2, chapter 4 in 
Oeuvres completes, vol. 3, p. 375 in the Gallimard 
edition). In effect, the social contract is designed 
to secure or to restore to individuals in the state of 
civilization the equivalent of the rights they en- 
joyed in the state of nature. 

The best interpreters of Rousseau, including 
Vaughan, have asserted that the theory of the gen- 
eral will constitutes a guarantee of individual 
rights, rather than their sacrifice. By the social pact 
individuals place themselves under “the supreme 
direction of the general will,” and, in Rousseau’s 
definition, it is “the exercise of the general will” 
that is sovereignty. Rousseau replaced the sover- 
eignty of kings with the sovereignty of the people. 
But even this is not the essential safeguard to 
liberty. While the sovereign people cannot harm all 
its members—for this would be to harm itself— 
nonetheless this scarcely constitutes assurance that 
it cannot harm a single individual or that it cannot 
sacrifice the minority to the interests of the major- 
ity. This is why Montesquieu, for example, spoke 
of the “despotism of all.” But such an eventuality 
is rendered impossible in Rousseau’s system by the 
fact that the general will can never rule on indi- 
vidual cases or issues, but imposes the same sacri- 
fices and confers the same advantages upon all 
citizens. If one individual is wronged, all are there- 
by wronged. The equality established among all 
citizens by the general will is their protection 
against any abuse of power by the sovereign. Since, 
in Rousseau’s system, the sovereign authority can- 
not exceed “the limits of the general covenants,” 
it follows that sovereignty, although absolute in 
principle, is always limited in practice. 

Rousseau presented still another argument: that 
the citizen, by subjecting himself to the general 
will and to the laws which it prescribes, obeys no 
one but himself and, therefore, “remains as free 
as he was before.” This reasoning is not entirely 
without difficulties, however, for in point of fact 
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the “general will” is not the “will of all.” The gen- 
eral will is a corporate will, the will of the corporate 
people. But this body is made up of citizens, and 
their general will as citizens may well be different 
from the particular wills they have as individuals. 
The general will cannot finally prevail in the indi- 
vidual heart unless the man disappears behind the 
citizen and changes his “nature,” so to speak, in 
order to identify himself with the polis. To make a 
man a citizen, it is thus indispensable to transform 
the human mentality. In the Contrat social, Rous- 
seau entrusted this task to the legislator, but ac- 
cording to Emile, it is the proper goal of public 
education, without which there can be no citizens. 

Although Rousseau affirmed in Book 4 of the 
Contrat social that “since man is born free and his 
own master, no one can govern him without his 
consent” (Oeuvres completes, vol. 3, p. 440 in the 
Gallimard edition), it is doubtful whether the “con- 
sent” of the governed in his system has the same 
importance as in Locke's Two Treatises of Govern- 
ment: the ideal of “government by consent” remains 
closer to liberal theories of the state than to the 
equalitarian conception of Rousseau. 

By the logic of Rousseau’s doctrine, it is pre- 
cisely because the general will maintains equality 
among citizens that its exercise is not susceptible 
to abuse. Abuses of power and risks of oppression 
can come only from the intermediate body which 
is responsible for the enforcement of the laws or 
the administration of the state. (According to the 
terminology created by Rousseau, which subse- 
quently became common, this intermediate body is 
called the government, as distinguished from the 
sovereign.) Sovereignty being nothing else than 
the exercise of the general will, the sovereign can 
act only by means of laws and consequently must 
entrust the executive power to a subordinate body. 
But this body, like all collective bodies, tends to 
place its own corporate interest before the common 
interest and to substitute itself for the sovereign. 
The true political problem for Rousseau consisted, 
thus, in keeping the government within the limits 
of its power and in preventing it from becoming 
master of the state by usurping that sovereignty, 
or legislative power, which can belong only to the 
people. 

The great distance that separates Rousseau’s 
Political doctrine from Montesquieu’s emerges 
clearly. Not only is Rousseau’s doctrine equalitarian 
and antihierarchical; it is at the same time repub- 
lican and antimonarchist. To be sure, he retained 
monarchy among the forms of government, but he 
saw kings simply as magistrates or officers respon- 


sible for the enforcement of the laws. This qualifi- 
cation in effect withdraws from kings the rights 
of sovereignty and confers these rights solely upon 
the people. As Rousseau’s contemporaries observed, 
and as the Jesuit G. F. Berthier in particular noted 
in his Observations sur le Contrat social (1789), 
it was tantamount to granting recognition neither 
to monarchy nor to aristocracy, but only to de- 
mocracy. 

Last years. Rousseau was clearly running great 
risks by publishing such a book as the Contrat social 
under his own name. It was published in Amster- 
dam by Marc-Michel Rey and distributed in the 
spring of 1762. Its circulation was forbidden in 
France, but no further measures were taken against 
it. Emile, however, unleashed a storm. It had been 
printed in Paris by Duchesne (under the fictitious 
editorship of Jean Néaulme of Amsterdam) and 
was offered for sale in May 1762. Rousseau had 
inserted in the work a section which had originally 
been separate and in which he presented his re- 
ligious ideas, Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard. 
This was the pretext seized upon by the Parlement 
of Paris to condemn the work and to issue a writ 
for Rousseau’s arrest on June 9, 1762. (The Parle- 
ment proceeded against him with such severity 
because it was about to expel the Society of Jesus 
from France and wished to strike at unbelievers at 
the same time.) However, the writ of arrest was 
not enforced with much haste, and Rousseau was 
able to leave France without being harassed. 

Where was he to go? Even had he wished, he 
could not have gone to Geneva, for on June 19, 
ten days after the writ of the Parlement, the Ge- 
nevan Advisory Council condemned both Emile and 
the Contrat social, charging that both works were 
“destructive of the Christian religion and of all gov- 
ernments.” During his years of exile Rousseau con- 
stantly sought a suitable place to stay, an agonizing 
problem for a man 50 years old and afflicted with 
a painful infirmity. Switzerland was the country 
he preferred, but where in Switzerland? First Rous- 
seau resided for three years—July 1762-Septem- 
ber 1765—at Métiers in the principality of Neu- 
chatel, which then belonged to the king of Prussia. 
There he prepared two polemical writings in de- 
fense of his work, an open letter addressed to the 
archbishop of Paris, Christophe de Beaumont, which 
he composed during the winter of 1762 and pub- 
lished the following year, and the Lettres écrites de 
la montagne (1764 ), an answer to the Lettres écrites 
de la campagne, written by the prosecuting attorney, 
J.-R. Tronchin. He declined responsibility, however, 
for the agitation on his behalf by his Genevan 


friends and preferred to renounce his Genevan cit- 
izenship in 1763, rather than involve himself in a 
political quarrel. His vocation was to write, not to 
become a party leader. 

Rousseau was driven from Motiers by a popular 
demonstration, the importance of which he exag- 
gerated, and subsequently he was expelled from 
the fle Saint-Pierre by the Bernese authorities. He 
returned to Paris without being harassed, but only 
for a temporary stay. Then, at the invitation of 
David Hume, he agreed to go to Scotland, but quar- 
reled with his host. Rousseau stayed almost a year 
and a half in England, first on the outskirts of 
London, then at Wootton in Derbyshire, and finally 
returned to France in May 1767. Here, for three 
years, he lived the life of a hunted man, first at 
Trye-le-Chateau in the Oise region, then at Bourgoin 
and at Monquin in the province of Dauphiné. Dur- 
ing this time he changed not only his residence but 
also his name, signing his letters as “Renou.” 

In 1770 Rousseau received assurance that he 
could reside in Paris without being disturbed and 
thereupon moved into small quarters on the rue 
Platriére. For several years he was obsessed to the 
point of madness by the idea that there was a plot 
or a kind of universal conspiracy against his per- 
son and his writings. He never did wholly shake 
off this obsession, although toward the end of his 
life he succeeded in regaining a certain peace of 
mind. In Paris he spent his time copying music 
(which was his livelihood), gathering herbs, and 
writing. 

He did not stop writing after the publication of 
his three great works. During his stay in Matiers 
in 1765, he drafted the Projet de constitution pour 
la Corse, which was never finished, and in Paris 
in 1772, Considérations sur le gouvernement de 
Pologne. In the first of these two works, the author 
of the Contrat social applied his “principles” to the 
problems of legislating for a newly independent 
people and in the second he proposed reforms to 2 
proud nation threatened by powerful neighbors. 

His primary concern was a vast project which 
he had been contemplating for a long time, his 
autobiography. It was an undertaking which would 
require several years of unceasing work. Rousseau 
knew this and, despairing of bringing the project 
to completion, wrote in 1762 the four autobiograph- 
ical Lettres à M. de Malesherbes. Later, however, 
he succeeded in drafting his Confessions, which 
Were composed in two different periods, from 1765 
to 1767 and in the winter of 1769/1770. The Con- 
fessions were written largely for the pleasure of 
knowing himself and reliving his past, but the 
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three dialogues, written in the period 1772-1775 
and entitled Rousseau, juge de Jean-Jacques, were 
composed while he was haunted by fears of perse- 
cution. He wrote this strange book to vindicate him- 
self: “I should willingly consent,” he said, “to not 
existing at all in the memory of men, but I cannot 
consent to remain there forever dishonored by 
calumny” (Oeuvres completes, vol. 1, p. 953 in the 
Gallimard edition). His obsession with a con- 
spiracy, which dominated the dialogues, persisted 
to some extent in his Réveries du promeneur soli- 
taire (1782), but Rousseau had largely regained 
his serenity when he wrote these reflections. None 
of his autobiographical writings was published until 
after his death, which came suddenly on July 2, 
1778, in Ermenonville. He was buried at Ermenon- 
ville, and pilgrimages were made to his tomb there 
until the Convention ordered his remains trans- 
ferred to the Panthéon. 


In our day, sociologists and ethnologists have 
recognized Rousseau, the self-styled “apologist 
of nature,” as a forerunner of the social sciences 
and perhaps, even, as their founder. Emile Durk- 
heim said succinctly of the Discours sur Torigine 
de Vinégalité: “Rousseau demonstrated a long time 
ago that if all that comes to man from society were 
peeled off, there would remain nothing but a crea- 
ture reduced to sense experience and more or less 
undifferentiated from the animal” (1906, p. 132). 
To rise above the animal stage, men must become 
sociable and therefore must relinquish the state 
of nature. Such appears to be the teaching of the 
second Discours. According to Rousseau, what dis- 
tinguishes man from the animal is his perfecti- 
bility. But perfectibility is closely connected with 
sociability, which permits it to develop, whereas in 
the state of nature it is only a “potential faculty.” 
Rousseau held that “Man in a state of isolation 
always remains the same; only in society does he 
progress” (Oeuvres completes, vol. 3, p. 533 in the 
Gallimard edition). So long as he lives in the isola- 
tion of the state of nature, he exists only as a phys- 
ical being. As a moral being he is formed in society, 
for his passions, his reason, and even his con- 
science become active and develop only in social 
relationships. It is true that perfectibility brings in 
its wake a multitude of evils from which man in 
the state of nature was exempt, but “nature does 
not retrogress.” From this it follows that human 
history begins with life in society. 

Such considerations as these anticipated later 
developments in social science. Claude Lévi-Strauss 
has recently shown that ethnology is indebted to 
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Rousseau and that it has borrowed from him the 
methodological rule he stated in the Essai sur 
lorigine des langues: “To study men, we must look 
close by; to study man, we must learn to look afar; 
if we are to discover essential characteristics, we 
must first observe differences” (Oeuvres completes, 
vol. 1, p. 384 in the Hachette edition). This pas- 
sage shows clearly what kind of research Rousseau 
thought necessary for the understanding of man; 
sociology had its objective fixed in advance, so to 
speak, by the precept of Emile: “We must study 
society by studying men, and men by studying so- 
ciety. Those who expect to treat political and moral 
philosophy as separate entities will never under- 
stand anything about either” (ibid., vol. 2, p. 206). 
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RULE OF LAW 
See CONSTITUTIONAL LAW; JUDICIAL PROCESS; 


JUDICIARY. 


RULES OF THE GAME 


The concept “rules of the game” is frequently 
used in contemporary political science, albeit with 
a variety of meanings. Most commonly, the con- 
cept denotes widely shared beliefs about how the 
government, or various categories of political 
actors, ought to behave. “Rules of the game” are, 
therefore, essentially normative and procedural. 
The concept is rarely used to refer to formal or 
written rules—statutes, constitutions, court de- 
cisions, and the like—but usually refers to informal 
or unwritten rules, attitudes, and expectations. 
There is far less agreement, however, on the pre- 
cise content of these rules, on how widely shared 
they are, or on what functions they perform. 

The historical origins of the concept are as ob- 
scure as its psychological appeal is clear. Politics— 
particularly as practiced in regimes recognizing the 
legitimacy of overt, organized opposition and suc- 
cessfully limiting the use of force and fraud as 
political techniques—has many similarities to a 
game. Competing players pursue conflicting goals 
by means of varying strategies within the context 
of an agreed-upon set of rules. The outcome of the 
game—be it politics, football, or poker—depends 
partly upon the relative skill of the players and 
partly on chance factors over which the players 
have little or no control. These similarities between 
politics and games occurred to politicians and po- 
litical journalists generations ago (Kent 1923), 
well before political scientists made use of the 
metaphor or von Neumann and Morgenstern 
(1944) published their mathematical theory of 
games [see GAME THEORY]. Recently, political 
scientists have sought to determine the content and 
consequences of the rules of the game of politics 
through empirical observation, rather than deriving 
them deductively from an abstract model of a gen- 
eralized game, as in mathematical game theory. 
The latter approach results in rules about strate- 
gies that rational players will follow in various 
hypothetical conflict situations; the “rules of the 
game” that political scientists have written about 
are widespread normative beliefs which exist in the 
real world of politics. 


Rules of the game and political democracy 


Political philosophers of varying persuasions— 
Edmund Burke, Walter Bagehot, Alexis de Tocque- 
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ville, Harold Laski, to name a few—have argued 
that political democracy “. . . presupposes a people 
so fundamentally at one that they can safely afford 
to bicker” (Lord Balfour quoted in Friedrich [1942] 
1950, p. 153), It is characteristic of this body of 
literature that no attempt is made to specify what 
these “fundamentals” are. If this line of argument 
implies that there can be no basic cleavages within 
a democratic polity, or that a democratic citizenry 
must be in agreement on the goals of governmental 
action, this position is logically absurd and his- 
torically false (ibid., chapter 5), But it is possible 
to interpret at least some of these writers as mean- 
ing only that the mass of the citizenry in a political 
system must be agreed on the rules of the game 
before political democracy is possible. This more 
restricted view lies at the heart of a recent, empir- 
ically oriented political theory. [See DEMocracy,] 

David B. Truman (1951) assigns an important 
role to mass acceptance of “the rules of the game” 
in the functioning of American democracy. To 
Truman and his followers, the interest group—a 
set of persons interacting on the basis of one or 
more shared attitudes—is the basic unit of polit- 
ical analysis. Politics is visualized as the patterned 
interactions of these groups. A number of factors, 
over and above simple competition between inter- 
est groups, result in the stability of such a system. 
First, the average person belongs to a number of 
interest groups. In order to grow in size and to 
maintain internal cohesion, an interest group must, 
therefore, consider the other interests and group 
affiliations of its members. Second, interest groups 
vary in the extent of their formal organization and 
their degree of involvement in politics. Every shared 
attitude (interest) can serve as the base of a group; 
every group not currently making claims on others 
through attempts to influence the governmental 
apparatus can, if threatened, become a political in- 
terest group. Existing political interest groups must 
therefore pay heed to potential interest groups or 
face the consequences of creating their own opposi- 
tion. Third—and most important for our purposes 
—widespread agreement on the rules of the game 
exists among the citizenry and officialdom. While 
these interests (attitudes) are not generally organ- 
ized into political interest groups, they do represent 
powerful potential groups. Active groups, by antici- 
pating the possible development of these attitudes 
into groups active in the political arena, tend to 
play the game of politics within the confines of 
these broad rules of conduct. “It is thus multiple 
memberships in potential groups based on widely 
held and accepted interests that serve as a balance 
wheel in a going political system like that of the 


United States. . . . Without the notion of multiple 
memberships in potential groups it is literally im- 
possible to account for the existence of a viable 
polity such as that in the United States or to de- 
velop a coherent conception of the political proc- 
ess” (Truman [1951] 1965, p. 514). These “widely . 
held and accepted interests” are explicitly identi- 
fied by Truman as the rules of the game. Potential 
groups are their guardians. [See POLITICAL GROUP 
ANALYSIS.] 

Recent research on the attitudes of the elector- 
ate in the United States casts doubt upon this line 
of analysis by demonstrating that, at least in the 
United States, mass agreement with “the rules of 
the game” is much less widespread than had previ- 
ously been assumed to be the case. Prothro and 
Grigg (1960) confronted random samples of regis- 
tered voters in two widely separated cities in the 
United States with a set of general statements 
about political democracy and a second series of 
statements which apply these general rules to spe- 
cific cases. They found overwhelming consensus in 
favor of the general statements, but “when these 
broad principles are translated into more specific 
propositions . . . consensus breaks down com- 
pletely” (p. 286). On 40 per cent of the specific 
statements in one city, and 60 per cent in another, 
a clear majority of the voters expressed antidemo- 
cratic preferences. Prothro and Grigg did find, how- 
ever, overwhelming agreement with both the gen- 
eral and specific statements about democracy 
among the highly educated—a finding which led 
them to speculate that widespread agreement on 
the rules of the game at the elite level may be a 
precondition for democratic politics, but that on the 
mass level it apparently is not. The relative apathy 
of the mass electorate, and widespread habits of 
democratic behavior, may account for the survival 
of political democracy without mass consensus 0n 
the rules of the game. [See CoNSENSUS.] 

Robert Dahl, in his study of New Haven, Con- 
necticut (1961), found much the same phenome- 
non. The same minority of the population that 
possesses the highest levels of political interest, 
skills, and resources also possesses the greatest 
commitment to the rules of the game of democratic 
politics, The vast majority of the citizenry may not 
agree with these rules, but lack the interest, skills, 
and resources to do much about it. 4 

Herbert McClosky (1964) provides data on att: 
tudes toward the rules of the game of a national 
sample of adult American citizens (Table 1). It is 
clear that a sizable minority of American citizens 
do not accept the rules of the game, at least aS 
measured by these statements. The same question- 
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Table 1 — Agreement with the rules of the game in the United States 


Statement 


(1) There are times when it almost seems better for the people to take the law into their own hands 


rather than wait for the machinery of government to act. 
(2) The majority has the right to abolish minorities if it wants to. 


(3) We might as well make up our minds that in order to make the world better, a lot of innocent 


people will have to suffer. 


(4) If congressional committees stuck strictly to the rules and gave every witness his rights, they 
would never succeed in exposing the many dangerous subversives they have turned up. 

(5) I don’t mind a politician’s methods if he manages to get the right things done. 

(6) Almost any unfairness or brutality may have to be justified when some great purpose is being 


carried out. 


(7) Politicians have to cut a few corners if they are going to get anywhere. 
(8) People ought to be allowed to yote even if they can't do so intelligently. 
(9) Bringing about great changes for the benefit of mankind often requires cruelty and even 


ruthlessness, 


(10) Very few politicians have clean records, so why get excited about the mudslinging that sometimes 


goes on? 


(11) It is all right to get around the law if you don’t actually break it. 
(12) The true American way of life is disappearing so fast that we may have to use force to save it. 


* In the original study, agreement with statements 1 
In order to avoid confusion, the percentages in the tal 
know” responses, which averaged less than 1 per cent, were ignored. 


naire was administered to the delegates and alter- 
nates to the Democratic and Republican national 
party conventions in 1956. Their responses (sum- 
marized under the “Political influentials” column 
in Table 1) indicate far wider agreement with the 
tules of the game among these political activists 
than among rank-and-file Americans. 

Assuming that the United States is a reasonable 
approximation of a political democracy, these 
studies suggest that agreement about the rules of 
the game on the mass level is less important than 
either the philosophers or the group theorists argue. 
Elite agreement on these rules may well be a neces- 
sary condition for a successful political democracy, 
but only additional research conducted in a variety 
of political systems will tell us whether the hypothe- 
sized relationship between rules of the game and 
Political democracy needs merely to be revised or 
whether it must be abandoned altogether. 


Rules of the game in legislatures 


A second area of political science in which the 
Concept “rules of the game” is of central importance 
is the field of legislative behavior research. Con- 
temporary students have not only found that un- 
written rules of behavior exist in a variety of legis- 
lative settings, but they have also been able to 
describe the content of these normative expecta- 
tions, estimate how widely they are accepted, de- 
scribe how they are enforced, and suggest their 
Consequences for the operation of legislative bodies. 


Political influentials General electorate 
(N = 3,020) (N = 1,484) 
Per cent disagreeing, i.e., giving response 
consistent with rules of the game* 


87 73 
93 7 
73 58 
75 53 
74 58 
87 67 
7 57 
66 48 
81 69 
85 62 
79 70 
87 65 


-7 and 9-12 end disagreement with statement 8 were taken to indicate rejection of the rules of the game. 
ble show the proportion of the two samples indicating agreement with the rules of the game. 


“Don't 


Source: Adapted from McClosky 1964, p. 365, table 1. 


While observers of legislative bodies have long 
commented upon the apparent importance of in- 
formal understandings and unwritten rules in their 
operation, the first systematic study of the rules 
of the game in a legislative body was Matthews’ 
study (1960) of the behavior of United States 
senators. 

The first unwritten rule of Senate behavior, ac- 
cording to Matthews, is that new members are 
expected to serve a proper apprenticeship. The 
freshman senator receives the committee assign- 
ments the others senators do not want; the same is 
true of his office suite and his seat in the chamber. 
In committee rooms he is assigned to the end of 
the table. He is expected to do more than his share 
of the thankless and boring tasks of the Senate, to 
keep his mouth shut, to listen and learn. According 
to the unwritten rules of the chamber, the fresh- 
man is to accept such treatment as a matter of 
course. Those who do not, encounter thinly veiled 
hostility and loss of esteem. 

The great bulk of the Senate's work is highly 
detailed, dull, and politically unrewarding. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the game in the Senate, it is to 
these tasks that a senator ought to devote a major 
share of his time, energy, and thought. Moreover, 
a senator ought to specialize, to focus his time and 
attention on the relatively few matters which come 
before his committees or that directly and immedi- 
ately affect his state. Still another rule of Senate 
behavior is that political disagreement should not 
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influence personal feelings, that senators should 
avoid personal attacks on colleagues and strive for 
impersonality in debate. Moreover, senators must 
be willing to bargain—to operate on the basis of 
the reciprocal trading of favors. This requires self- 
restraint, tolerance, and an essentially nonideo- 
logical approach to political life. Finally, senators 
are expected to display a high degree of institu- 
tional patriotism, to believe that the United States 
Senate is the greatest legistative body in the world, 
and to prefer serving there to holding any other 
public office in the land. 

These norms perform important functions. They 
provide motivation for the performance of legis- 
lative duties that would not otherwise be per- 
formed. They encourage the development of expert- 
ise and division of labor and discourage those who 
would challenge it. They soften the inevitable per- 
sonal conflict of a legislative body so that adver- 
saries and competitors can cooperate. They en- 
courage senators to become “compromisers” and 
“bargainers” and to use their substantial powers 
with caution and restraint (Matthews 1960, pp. 
102-103). Without these rules of the game, the 
Senate could hardly operate in anything like its 
present form. 

Yet while the consensus about these norms is 
impressive, they are not universally accepted or 
lived up to. Men who come to the Senate after dis- 
tinguished careers in public or private life find 
serving an apprenticeship a trying experience. 
Members of the chamber with active presidential 
ambitions are unlikely to build a national reputa- 
tion through faithful adherence to the rules of the 
game. Men with highly insecure seats, or those rep- 
resenting unusually diverse and complex constitu- 
encies, often find the injunctions about legislative 
specialization and self-restraint in floor debate dif- 
ficult to reconcile with the exigencies of political 
survival. Finally, while senators are necessarily 
tolerant of differences of political viewpoint, the 
ease with which senators can conform to these in- 
formal expectations depends upon their ideological 
position. A man elected to the Senate as a “liberal” 
or “progressive” or “reformer” is under pressure to 
produce legislative results. The people who voted 
for him want national legislative policy changed. 
Yet if the liberal senator gives in to the pressure 
for conformity to the rules of the game, he must 
postpone the achievement of these objectives. If he 
presses for these objectives regardless of his junior 
position, he will become tabbed a nonconformist 
and will lose popularity with his colleagues. This 
might not be so serious a sanction if respect by 
one’s colleagues were not extremely helpful in get- 


ting legislation passed. “In the Senate,” one mem- 
ber is quoted as saying, “if you don’t conform, you 
don’t get many favors for your state. You are never 
told that, but you soon learn” (Matthews 1960, 
p. 114). 

Thus, one can describe some of the rules of the 
game in the Senate, and suggest how they are en- 
forced and how they contribute to the operation 
of that body. But there is as yet very little evidence 
on the extent of agreement with these norms. 
Ralph Huitt (1961), for example, has argued that 
the degree of consensus on these norms is less than 
Matthews’ study implies. 

A study of the legislatures of California, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Tennessee conducted by John 
Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Buchanan, and Roy 
Ferguson (see Wahlke et al. 1962) is based upon 
interviews with virtually every member of the 
bicameral legislatures of these four states and is 
therefore able to handle this particular question 
more satisfactorily. The rules of the game most 
frequently mentioned by these legislators are pre- 
sented in Table 2. The first thing to notice about 
this listing is its substantial similarity to the rules 
Matthews found to be operative in the U.S. Senate. 
Moreover, the findings of Wahlke and his collabo- 
rators support the view that these rules are gen- 
erally understood and accepted by virtually all 
members of these four state legislatures. “Of all 
respondents, only two perceived no rules of the 
game; over half readily named at least four rules 
. ..” (Wahlke et al. 1962, p. 143). Moreover, the 
rules mentioned comprised, on the whole, “a body 
of mutually compatible rules which does not nor- 
mally confront legislators with the dilemma of 
choosing among contradictory rules . . . nota single 
respondent suggested the existence of conflicting 
sets of rules, each with its own set of proponents 
...” (ibid., p. 148). Almost all the state legislators 
interviewed recognized that these rules were more 
or less systematically enforced by such informal 
but highly effective sanctions as obstruction of the 
nonconforming members’ bills, social ostracism, 
mistrust, and loss of political perquisites and 1e- 
wards. The authors conclude that these rules of 
the game are highly functional for the legislative 
chambers they have studied. They create group C0- 
hesion and morale, promote predictability of legis- 
lator behavior, restrain and channel conflict, an! 
expedite the conduct of legislative business. 

It is at present impossible to say to what extent 
these unwritten rules of the game are generally 
found in democratic legislative bodies or are merely 
a product of uniquely American factors. Wahlke 
and his collaborators found some intriguing differ- 
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Table 2 — Rules of the game most frequently perceived by legislators in four American states (in per cent)” 


California New Jersey Ohio Tennessee 


Rules? (N=104) (N=78) (N=160) (N=119) 
(1) Performance of obligations: Keep your word; abide by commitments 64 47 28 24 
(2) Respect for other members' legislative rights: Support other members' local bills if they 
don't affect you or your district; don't railroad bills through; etc. 32 26 24 47 
(3) Impersonality: Don’t deal in personalities; don’t engage in personal attacks on other 
members; etc, 30 27 32 31 
(4) Self-restraint in debate: Don’t talk too much; don’t speak about subjects on which 
you're uninformed 7 9 18 59 
(5) Courtesy: Observe common courtesies; be friendly and courteous even if you disagree 19 19 24 26 
(6) Openness of aims: Be frank and honest in explaining bills; don’t conceal real purpose 
of bills or amendments 24 8 22 12 
(7) Modesty: Don’t be a prima donna or publicity seeker 9 19 23 21 
(8) Integrity: Be honest, a man of integrity 13 19 18 n 
(9) Independence of judgment: Don't be subservient to groups or individuals outside of 
legislature 16 19 LAI 14 
(10) Personal virtue: Exhibit high moral conduct, no drunkenness or immorality 13 0 24 8 
(11) Decisiveness: Take a stand, don't vacillate 10 8 LLI 15 
(12) Unselfish service: Don’t be an opportunist; don’t use your legislative position for your 
5 19 14 4 


personal advantage 


a, Percentages do not equal 100, because most respondents named more than one rule. 


b. Fewer than half the rules mentioned are summarized above. 


ences in the perceived rules of the game in the 
four states they studied. If the informal rules of 
the game serve to complement the formal aspects 
of legislative organization and procedures in pro- 
moting the viability of legislatures and the attain- 
ment of their goals, then they should be expected 
to vary—at least to some degree—as these factors 
change from one political system to the next. 
Allan Kornberg’s analysis of the rules of the 
game in the Canadian House of Commons (1964) 
is suggestive on this question. Using essentially the 
same techniques as Wahlke and his collaborators, 
he found a set of unwritten rules that were remark- 
ably similar to those found earlier in the American 
Senate and the four American state legislatures. 
Nonetheless, there were differences. Most of these 
seem explicable in terms of differences in the formal 
structure and role of the Canadian legislature. 
Greater emphasis was placed in the Canadian 
House on channeling controversy into conflict be- 
tween the parties, and less on rules that expedite 
the flow of legislation and stress the importance of 
seniority and apprenticeship. A somewhat larger 
number of Canadian legislators were unaware of 
the rules and the sanctions available to enforce 
them. These differences seem to reflect the fact 
that the Canadian House is part of a parliamentary 
System in which party discipline is greater than 
in the United States; a system where the cabinet 
is able to control the flow of legislative business: 
and a system in which seniority is of relatively 
little importance. The greater ignorance of Cana- 
dian members about the rules of the game and 


Source: Adapted from Wahlke et al. 1962, pp. 146-147, table 7.1. 


their enforcement may reflect the fact that indi- 
vidual members are less free to define their own 
jobs in such a setting and play a less significant 
role, as individuals, in the legislative process. 
There is thus less need in such a system for effec- 
tive controls over the behavior of individual legis- 
lators by their legislative peers. 

Unfortunately, systematic research on the rules 
of the game in legislatures in other political sys- 
tems is almost nonexistent. Nathan Leites (1958) 
has published a valuable study of patterns of legis- 
lative strategies in the French Fourth Republic, but 
it is not directly and explicitly concerned with the 
normative expectations of legislators and their 
functions. Gerhard Loewenberg’s study of the 
West German Bundestag (1967) suggests that in- 
formal, unwritten rules of the game have devel- 
oped which have made a formal structure, largely 
inherited from the Weimar Republic, viable under 
drastically altered circumstances. But none of 
these studies permits detailed comparison with the 
studies conducted in the United States and Canada. 
Many more cross-nation comparisons need to be 
made. 

A second area of needed research on the rules 
of the game in legislatures deserves brief mention. 
Attention so far has been directed primarily at the 
rules of the game for legislative bodies as a whole. 
Yet subgroups of legislatures—committees, parties, 
work groups—sometimes possess relative autonomy 
and specialized sets of norms which are not iden- 
tical with those for the whole membership. Richard 
Fenno’s studies of the Appropriations Committee 
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(1962) and of the Education and Labor Committee 
(1963) in the U.S. House of Representatives indi- 
cate that the payoffs from comparative studies of 
such legislative subgroups are likely to be large. 
[See LEGISLATION, especially the article on LEGIS- 
LATIVE BEHAVIOR. ] 


The concept of the rules of the game has, there- 
fore, demonstrated some utility in the empirical 
analysis of politics, But it is also evident that it 
overlaps other concepts used in contemporary po- 
litical science: political culture, norms, ideology, 
values, strategies, role, and so on. Some of these 
competing concepts are usually more sharply de- 
fined, and in the long run, it therefore seems quite 
possible that the concept may pass from common 
use and the game metaphor may be abandoned to 
the mathematical game theorists. But that time is 
unlikely to arrive in the near future. In the mean- 
time, the concept serves as a constant reminder of 
the importance of informal, normative expectations 
and unwritten rules in shaping political behavior. 


DONALD R. MATTHEWS 


[See also IpEoLocy; Norms; POLITICAL CULTURE. 
Other relevant material may be found in POLITICAL 
BEHAVIOR. | 
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RUMOR 


What are commonly called rumors are those de- 
scriptions, forecasts, or explanations of events that 
are shaped largely in informal encounters and that 
have not been confirmed by authoritative sources 
but are, nonetheless, entertained seriously by a 
substantial portion of an interested collective body. 
Since the reports are unverified, they may turn out 
to be either true or false. Although warnings against 
apocryphal tales can be found in the folklore and 
literature of many peoples, it is only recently that 
such tales have become the object of systematic 
inquiry. Contributions have come from many 
sources: historians and jurists concerned with the 
reliability of testimony; psychologists concerned 
with perception and recall; psychiatrists concerned 
with the expression of repressed impulses in com- 
municative acts; and sociologists and social psy 
chologists concerned with group problem solving, 
public opinion, and reactions to disasters. Despite 
these efforts, comprehension of the phenomenon 
remains fragmentary, for investigators have faced 
formidable obstacles in collecting reliable data. 

Two conceptions of rumor. Pioneering efforts 
in any field rest on common sense terms, which are 
vague in reference and contain implicit value judg- 
ments; two somewhat different conceptions underlie 
current studies of rumor. Some regard it as a mes- 
sage that is passed from person to person, assuming 
that the first speaker in the chain is an eyewitness 
whose report is accurate and that distortions a" 
introduced in the course of transmission. The basic 
unit of analysis is the report, and the central prob- 
lem is to account for its transformation. Since nor- 
mal communication is assumed to be accurate, 
rumor is viewed as pathological. Others conceive 


of rumor as a summary depiction of an event, a 
capsule statement that is constructed in the inter- 
action of people who are concerned. For them the 
unit of analysis is the situation, and the problem 
js to ascertain how it becomes interpreted. In either 
case it is useful to distinguish between the product 
and the process by which it is shaped. 

Conditions generating rumor. Investigators are 
generally agreed that rumors emerge in situations 
that are inadequately defined—when there has 
been an unexpected break in the daily routine (the 
appearance of a stranger), when there is a drastic 
environmental change (a severe earthquake), when 
those confronted with alternatives are uncertain of 
the outcome (an impending election), when people 
are under sustained tension (a city under siege), 
or when men performing monotonous tasks become 
restless but cannot establish the source of their 
annoyance (rear echelon troops). In each context 
there is demand for news, although it varies con- 
siderably in intensity. When some decision is to be 
made, any information that might affect the out- 
come becomes important; once the question has 
been settled, the sense of urgency wanes, and what 
had been news becomes history. Ordinarily news 
is provided by some authoritative source—in mod- 
ern societies, for example, through the media of 
mass communication. If demand for news exceeds 
what is supplied through these channels, interested 
parties are forced to rely upon one another for in- 
formation. Thus, any circumstance that hinders 
the rapid dissemination of news, such as censor- 
ship or the physical barriers arising in catastrophes, 
foments rumors. 

Allport and Postman (1947, pp. 33-34) have 
tried to formalize such observations in their fre- 
quently cited formula: R ~ ix a; “the amount of 
rumor in circulation [R] will vary with the impor- 
tance of the subject [i] to the individuals concerned 
times the ambiguity of the evidence la) pertaining 
to the topic at issue.” Although the exact relation- 
ship designated has never been demonstrated, the 
formula does specify the important variables. 

In most communities social contacts are limited 
by barriers of class, ethnic identity, or other group 
affiliations, and most rumors are nurtured in well- 
established informal networks. Festinger and his 
associates (1948) studied a rumor that a com- 
munity worker trying to establish a nursery school 
in a housing project was a communist; they found 
that 62 per cent of the people with children from 
one to five years of age had heard it, in comparison 
to only 28 per cent of the other residents. In an 
experiment conducted at another housing project, 
Festinger, Schachter, and Back (1950, pp. 114- 
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131) planted a rumor that one of the project’s spe- 
cial activities was to receive nationwide publicity. 
They found that this information was conveyed 
for the most part to individuals who had taken a 
prominent part in the activity. In disasters, how- 
ever, information is urgently needed by everyone, 
and new communication channels emerge spon- 
taneously. One week after the disastrous floods of 
1955 a rumor that a dam was about to break sent 
the populace of Port Jervis, New York, streaming 
out of the town. In their study of this incident, 
Danzig, Thayer, and Galanter (see Philadelphia... 
1958) found that a number of individuals took it 
upon themselves to broadcast warnings to anyone 
within range, even though most people turned first 
to their friends and relatives. During the French 
Revolution, rumors about brigands employed by 
aristocrats spread panic through the countryside, 
and Lefebvre (1932) notes that fugitives, traveling 
monks, postal carriers, servants sent to warn 
friends, and local officials all participated in dis- 
seminating the alarm. Thus, news is transmitted 
to persons known to be involved and concerned, 
and the activation of communication channels 
varies with the requirements of the situation. 
Content formation. Although rumors are not 
necessarily false, neither are they direct descrip- 
tions of events. The central problem in the study 
of rumor is ascertaining how content is formed. 
This has been approached from three standpoints. 
Experimental studies. The popular conception 
of rumor as a message that is passed on from per- 
son to person is the basis of experimental studies 
of serial transmission. The first subject in a series 
either is asked to describe a picture or is given a 
predetermined message by the experimenter. He 
repeats the account to the next subject, who in turn 
passes on what he has heard. A careful record is 
made of what happens at each point of contact; 
additions and omissions are measured. Such studies 
were first conducted by William Stern in 1902 and 
have subsequently been repeated by numerous stu- 
dents of legal psychology. The work of Allport and 
Postman (1947) is the most comprehensive. They 
summarize their findings in terms of three con- 
cepts. Because of leveling, the accounts grow 
shorter, more concise, and more easily grasped. 
Sharpening is the selective perception, retention, 
and reporting of a limited number of details. Assim- 
ilation is the tendency of reports to become more 
coherent and more consistent with the presupposi- 
tions and interests of the subjects. Their experi- 
ments have been replicated by several others, with 
substantially the same results; in the course of 
serial transmission reports become shorter and less 
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accurate. The conclusion is that rumor content be- 
comes what it is because of faulty perception, 
limitations of memory, and the inability of most 
men to repeat, verbatim, complex reports that they 
have heard. 

In spite of the frequent and consistent replica- 
tions of Allport and Postman’s experiments, their 
conclusions have been challenged by several inves- 
tigators, who insist that the artificial situation in 
the experiment differs in important respects from 
the circumstances under which rumors actually 
develop. The contention that rumors necessarily 
become less accurate as they develop has been 
questioned. In his study of informal communica- 
tion among American soldiers in the South Pacific 
during World War ni, Caplow (1947) found that 
many reports became more accurate as they spread. 
Most men involved in dangerous situations are not 
gullible; they try to check the accuracy of what 
they hear, and details that are denied by offi- 
cials are eliminated. Furthermore, diffusion occurs 
through a small number of well-defined paths 
where past rumors had been received with appre- 
ciation, and individuals who prove unreliable tend 
to be eliminated from these networks. Schachter 
and Burdick (1955) planted a rumor in a girls’ 
school that four students summarily removed from 
their classroom by the principal were connected 
with some missing examinations; they likewise 
found no distortions. On matters in which there 
is personal involvement, details are not readily for- 
gotten. The contention that rumors necessarily 
become shorter has also been challenged. Peterson 
and Gist (1951), who studied the public excite- 
ment over the murder of a 15-year-old girl, insist 
that numerous details accumulate to elaborate a 
central theme. The prime suspect was believed to 
be a man who had employed the victim as a baby 
Sitter; and subsidiary reports developed about his 
absence from the party he was attending at the 
time of the crime, his relationship with his wife, 
and other items presumably suppressed by the 
police. Festinger et al. (1948) also found that vari- 
ous particulars emerged to support the view that 
the previously mentioned community worker was 
a communist. Disagreement on this point arises in 
part from differing conceptions of rumor; individ- 
ual items may become more concise, but they tend 
to be supplemented by additional reports. Several 
studies, then, support Vergil’s assertion that fama 
crescit eundo, 

Psychoanalytic approaches, Psychoanalysts have 
developed another approach to the problem of 
rumor content. Since a Person taking part in the 
growth of a rumor can claim he is only passing on 


what he has heard, he can speak without assuming 
full personal responsibility for what he says. This 
type of activity therefore provides another avenue 
for releasing repressed impulses. Jung (1910) dis- 
cusses a rumor, in a girls’ school, of sex relations 
between a teacher and one of the students. The ac- 
count became disseminated only because of the 
active participation of a number of students; the 
girls had similar erotic interests, and the portrayal 
tapped something that was already “in the air.” 
Distortions are also accounted for in this manner; 
variations are introduced by participants whose per- 
sonal needs are slightly different. Rumors take 
shape, then, as individuals entertain and pass on 
reports that enable them to give vent to anxieties 
or hostilities they are reluctant to acknowledge. 
The method used by psychoanalysts is clinical, but 
support for their position comes from other studies 
as well. Allport and Lepkin (1945), for example, 
found that on the American home front during 
World War 1 rumors of waste, special privilege, 
and corruption in government and in the armed 
forces were more likely to be accepted by individ- 
uals who thought rationing to be unfair or un- 
necessary, who suffered personal inconveniences 
from the scarcity of goods, or who had no close 
friends or relatives in combat zones and were 
therefore not so personally involved in the war 
effort. 

Social interaction. A third approach to the 
problem of content formation, found largely in the 
writings of historians and sociologists, is that men 
who are involved in inadequately defined situations 
pool their intellectual resources to form reasoned 
estimates. Rumor is something that is composed 
in social interaction. Persons deprived of authorita- 
tive news speculate about what is happening. They 
Piece together what information they have. Obser- 
vations are interpreted in the light of what is taken 
for granted, and the definition that eventually pre- 
vails is the one that appears most plausible. For 
example, rumors developed among German soldiers 
invading Belgium during World War 1 that Catho- 
lic priests were inciting the populace to commit 
murder, that machine guns were located in church 
towers, and that wounded Germans were being 
mutilated. According to Langenhove (1916), the 
invaders, who had expected no resistance, WER 
shocked by the guerrilla tactics of the Belgian 
Army, and reached these conclusions by interpret- 
ing events in terms of their conceptions of the 
French francs-tireurs of 1870, Furthermore, aS 
Bysow (1928) points out, rumors tend to become 
more plausible as they develop. Details that appear 
incongruent are challenged and eliminated, and 


others thought to be relevant are added to make 
the over-all picture more convincing. 

Patterns of rumor development. After a com- 
parative analysis of a large number of case studies, 
Shibutani (1965) concluded that there are several 
patterns of development. When collective excite- 
ment is mild, as in some trivial break in routine, 
communication occurs through well-established in- 
formal networks. Reports are evaluated critically, 
and the interpretations that are eventually accepted 
are both plausible and reasonably accurate. On the 
other hand, when excitement is intense, as ina 
catastrophe or in the heat of mob action, critical 
ability is relaxed. New communication channels 
emerge spontaneously. Rumor content then be- 
comes consistent with the prevailing mood—be it 
fear, anger, or joy—and men act on the basis of 
reports that they would question under other cir- 
cumstances. Rumors are shaped in a selective 
process, and the basis of selection varies with in- 
tensity of collective excitement. Another pattern of 
development is found in situations characterized 
by widespread boredom. When demand for accu- 
rate information is not urgent, reports are often 
labeled as rumors and passed on for entertainment 
by those who do not believe them. These rumors 
frequently become vehicles for expressing sup- 
pressed attitudes. 

Plausibility and consensus. Before any kind of 
information can serve as the basis for concerted 
action, it must be accepted by a substantial portion 
of the interested public. In many situations people 
remain skeptical and delay decisions until more 
authoritative news becomes available; this is espe- 
cially true of disasters, when many wait until the 
last possible moment before taking action. Dis- 
agreements may arise, and a group may be im- 
mobilized. In many cases, however, consensus 
develops over a rumor. Studies of group problem 
solving reveal that once a particular view becomes 
widely accepted, considerable pressure to conform 
is placed upon those who remain unconvinced. 
Furthermore, seeing others act on the basis of a 
tumor tends to make it more credible. Action usu- 
ally provides an opportunity for reality testing; if 
there is failure in adjustment, the item is discred- 
ited as having been “only a rumor.” But many 
Teports are never tested. Beliefs that develop spon- 
taneously in crises are continually being incorpo- 
rated into the reservoir of popular knowledge to 
Serve as the basis for subsequent judgments. 

Politics and propaganda. Rumors of all kinds 
—of secret treaties, troop movements, misdeeds of 
Candidates for public office—have always played 
an important part in politics; and the problem of 
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manipulation and control has attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars. Publicists have sometimes made 
extravagant claims of successful rumor campaigns, 
but their contentions are difficult to assess in the 
absence of independently collected evidence. The 
propagation of desired rumors is difficult precisely 
because content does not always remain fixed. 
News items may be “leaked” into informal net- 
works, but the ultimate product becomes what is 
plausible to members of the target group. The ex- 
ploitation of rumors that are already current or the 
staging of events that lend credibility to them are 
techniques that have apparently been more suc- 
cessful. During election campaigns and in time of 
war, there is concern lest opponents sow inconven- 
ient rumors. Denials are usually ineffective, for 
a rumor does not develop unless it is plausible. 
Threats of prosecution and other attempts at sup- 
pression have also been unsuccessful; indeed, the 
known existence of censorship tends to create more 
demand for unofficial news. Appeals for public par- 
ticipation in combating rumors are usually of little 
avail, although they tend to make people more 
conscious of the possibility of being deceived. The 
one procedure that seems to work is the neutraliza- 
tion of sources, for example, the establishment of 
a conviction that the enemy has a powerful prop- 
aganda machine. Then, any inconvenient item can 
be attributed to the machine and discounted. The 
techniques of control that actually work are those 
that rest on principles, in most cases only intui- 
tively recognized, of natural rumor development. 
Explanatory theories. How are these observa- 
tions to be explained? For those who regard rumor 
as pathological, the answer is relatively simple: 
Accurate communication is precluded by shortcom- 
ings of intellect and character of those who make 
up the links in serial transmission, Most of the 
other explanatory theories rest on a principle akin 
to the gestalt law of Prdgnanz. Prasad (1935, p. 7) 
writes that as long as a change in the environ- 
ment remains unaccounted for, there is a distract- 
ing sense of incompleteness; this elicits an attempt 
to understand the new circumstances by complet- 
ing the incomplete. Allport and Postman (1947, 
pp. 36-38) declare that a report enjoys dissemina- 
tion if it permits a “good closure”—if it allows 
relief from tension, justifies emotions that are un- 
acceptable, or makes the world more intelligible. 
Festinger (1957) has attempted a more formal 
statement in his theory of cognitive dissonance: 
the existence of inconsistency is uncomfortable, 
and a person will (a) try to reduce it and (b) 
actively avoid situations and information that are 
likely to increase it. Rumors, then, are neither the 
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product of faulty memory nor of efforts to defraud; 
most of them represent honest attempts to com- 
prehend ambiguous situations. 


Although many have been attracted to the study 
of rumor by concern over accurate communication, 
the significance of the subject matter extends far 
beyond this. It adds to an understanding of the 
local diffusion of materials presented on the media 
of mass communication. It also reveals the limita- 
tions of formal social control. Whenever men dis- 
trust official sources, they rely upon one another 
for news; all authoritarian regimes are plagued by 
rumors. Furthermore, some of the ways in which 
popular beliefs develop are disclosed. Those who 
believe that rational conduct always rests on veri- 
fied knowledge can acquire a more realistic view of 
the premises underlying our daily rounds, Since 
rumor is a form of group problem solving, it is also 
of importance to students of social change. Far 
from being pathological, rumor is an integral part 
of the social process, an important aspect of the 
continuing efforts of men to cope with the vicissi- 
tudes of life. 

TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 


[Other relevant material may be found in CoGNITIVE 
THEORY; COMMUNICATION; GESTALT THEORY; PROPA- 
GANDA.] 
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RURAL SOCIETY 


The scientific study of rural society as a special- 
ized area of sociology is a development of the twen- 
tieth century and prior to World War 11 had its 
growth principally in the United States. Since 1950 
such study has developed institutional support in 
many countries. The central concern in the socio- 
logical study of rural society is with its social organ- 
ization—the social systems (or subsystems) and 
their interrelationships within rural society, with 
urban society, and within the total society. This 
study has been approached with ecological, cul- 
tural, and behavioral emphases. Demographic anal- 
ysis has had an important place. Some areas of 
tural sociological analysis are closely related to the 
concerns of other social science disciplines; for 
example, settlement patterns with human geogra- 
phy and land tenure with agricultural] economics. 
The adoption and diffusion of technological inno- 
vations is one of the areas to which rural sociolo- 
gists have given special attention. 

Sociological investigation of rural society may 
be classified into four broad categories: studies 
using rurality as the independent variable; com- 
parative studies of rural societies; studies for which 
rural society is the setting within which family sys- 
tems, ecological systems, cultural systems, person- 
ality systems, and other phenomena are analyzed; 
and studies of social change within each of the 
previous three categories. $ 

A major attempt to generalize on rural-urban dif- 
ferences that are repeated in time and space was 
made by Sorokin and Zimmerman in 1929, draw- 
ing upon the comprehensive compilation of then 


existing knowledge and theories and research in 
European, Asiatic, and American scientific litera- 
ture represented in A Systematic Source Book in 
Rural Sociology (Sorokin et al. 1930-1932). They 
hypothesized that the differentiation between rural 
and urban does not tend to increase perpetually 
but, rather, that the historical curve of the differ- 
entiation shows something similar to a parabolic 
curve without complete obliteration of all differ- 
ences (Sorokin & Zimmerman 1929, pp. 608-636). 

No comparable comprehensive compendium of 
the much more numerous and more sophisticated 
studies completed since the 1920s is currently 
available. Summarizations for major substantive 
areas of sociological research are represented for 
North America by the papers given at the 1961 
annual meeting of the Rural Sociological Society 
(Copp 1964); for the major regions of the world by 
the papers prepared for the First World Congress 
for Rural Sociology (1964); and by monographic 
studies, such as those on the adoption and diffusion 
of ideas in agriculture (Lionberger 1960; Rogers 
1962), 

Importance of rural society. Despite the ever- 
accelerating rate of urban growth throughout the 
world, especially of large cities, since 1800, a ma- 
jority of the world’s population is rural and a 
majority of the nations of the world have predomi- 
nantly rural populations. The percentage of the 
world’s population living in localities of less than 
20,000 was 97.6 in 1800, 95.7 in 1850, 90.8 in 
1900, and 79.1 in 1950 (United Nations, Bureau 
of Social Affairs, 1957, pp. 111-143), For major 
world areas, the estimates of the percentage of the 
population living in places of less than 20,000 in 
1950 were: Africa, 91; Asia, 87; Central America, 
79; South America, 74; U.S.S.R., 69; Europe (ex- 
cluding the U.S.S.R.), 65; North America, 58; and 
Oceania, 53 (Joint UN/UNESCO Seminar on Ur- 
banization in the ECAFE Region, Bangkok, 1956, 
1957, p. 98). This percentage decline in rural 
Population has been accompanied by an increase 
in the number of persons living in localities under 
20,000; the estimated number was 1,897.8 million 
in 1950, compared with 1,460.1 million in 1900. 
In the majority of the less-developed countries, the 
tural population has continued to grow in numbers, 
whereas in the higher-income countries the pattern 
has varied in recent decades. 

r The following illustrations use individual coun- 
ties’ definitions of rural and urban. In England 
bs Wales, which became less than half rural by 
ee the equilibrium at about 20 per cent rural 
a intained since 1921 is associated with some in- 

ease in the number of rural residents because the 
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total population has grown (Saville 1957). In the 
United States, which became less than 50 per cent 
rural by 1920 and was 30 per cent rural in 1960, 
the rural population continued to grow in numbers 
until 1940 and since then has remained relatively 
constant, despite the reducing effects of changed 
statistical procedures. In Brazil, which contains 
one-third of all the people of the 20 Latin American 
countries, the percentage rural decreased from 68.8 
in 1940 to 54.9 in 1960; at the same time, the num- 
ber of rural people increased by more than 10 mil- 
lion (Miró 1964). In India, although the urban 
population has grown at an accelerating rate, 82 
per cent of the total population was rural in 1961; 
the rural population increased by 61 million during 
the preceding decade, whereas the urban popula- 
tion gained 16 million (Taylor et al. 1965, pp. 
104-105). The concentration of rural population 
in low-income countries and the importance of 
rural society in plans for economic and social de- 
velopment give added significance to understand- 
ing rural society and its interrelationships with 
urban society. 

The functions of rural society. The production 
of food and other raw materials is a basic function 
of rural societies; indeed, in modern society the 
survival of the urban sector is dependent upon the 
effective conduct of this function. Historically, 
rural society has also functioned as a supplier of 
people to the city; the relative importance of this 
rural-to-urban migration is probably greatest in 
societies that are undergoing modernization. A 
third distinctive function of rural society is its cus- 
todianship of natural resources. Fourth, modern 
rural societies increasingly serve a residential 
function for persons with urban-centered sources of 
livelihood. Finally, in times of societal crisis, there 
has been a tendency for rural society to perform a 
“security” function, as represented by urban-to-rural 
or postponed rural-to-urban migration. In addition, 
economic functions ancillary to or independent of 
the primary or “field” activities are characteristi- 
cally found in rural areas in some form and in some 
degree but are not considered as distinctive func- 
tions of rural society. Rather, the type and extent 
of these nonprimary functions vary widely among 
countries and over time. 


The meaning of rural 

A uniform definition of the concept “rural” is 
crucial if sociological analysis is to result in valid 
generalizations. In the past decade, increased atten- 
tion has been given to considering the minimum 
and essential criteria of rural society. Recent re- 
search has found that some characteristics once 
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advanced as attributes of rural society may also be 
found in the city; close personal primary-group rela- 
tions are one example. The interchange of people 
between rural and urban areas through large-scale 
migration, the influence of urban-centered mass 
media, greater interdependence of rural and urban 
economies, and other types of increased systemic 
linkage are believed to have reduced rural—urban 
differences. Also, research revealing the diversity 
within both rural and urban societies has led to a 
re-examination of the rural concept. 

Although there is a broad general consensus that 
the term “rural” refers empirically to populations 
living in areas of low density and to small settle- 
ments, there are wide variations in the cutting 
point used operationally to distinguish rural from 
urban. There is even less agreement on the quali- 
tative attributes that distinguish a rural from an 
urban community or society. “Rural” has been de- 
fined in terms of one or more empirical attributes, 
as a constructed type with qualitative attributes, 
and by the two in combination. The methodological 
and theoretical problems in the definition of the 
concept “rural” are similar to those in the definition 
of “urban” and in the use of constructed types in 
general. Occupational, demographic, ecological, so- 
cial organizational, and cultural characteristics 
have all been used as defining attributes. 

In the highly influential formulation by Sorokin 
and Zimmerman (1929), the principal criterion 
was occupational—the collection and cultivation of 
plants and animals. They argued that from the 
agricultural occupation there followed a series of 
other relatively constant qualitative and quantita- 
tive differences between rural and urban communi- 
ties, most of which were causally connected or 
interrelated. The use of occupation as the defin- 
ing criterion for rural society has not found gen- 
eral acceptance by sociologists. Widespread social 
changes have frequently resulted in farmers living 
intermingled with residents of the countryside who 
follow nonfarm occupations at urban places of 
work, even to the extent that farmers are a minority 
within their local rural community. Also, the farm 
operator or members of his household may have a 
nonfarm occupation. Sociologically, the use of occu- 
pation as the criterion leads to a greater interest in 
the aggregate of individuals than in the properties 
of a social system. 

The most general current practice is to use two 
demographic variables—absolute size and density 
of settlement—in defining “rural.” In most coun- 
tries the dividing line between rural and urban is 
set at population aggregates of somewhere between 
1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. There is a high level 


of agreement that the conditions of social action 
and social organization set by low population den- 
sity and small size of community have the follow- 
ing effects. First, the pattern of social interaction 
involves relatively few contacts per individual in a 
given unit of time and provides relatively little 
opportunity for personal anonymity; second, there 
is relatively little division of labor, as there is a re- 
stricted range of occupations and a limited variety 
of social roles; and thus there is relatively little 
heterogeneity at the community level as compared 
with urban society. Social roles tend to be more 
diffuse and less segmentalized, along with being 
less impersonal. Moreover, social class identifica- 
tion at the community level has a tendency to be 
based more on ascribed and personal attributes 
than on general and achieved attributes; from this 
fact and that of the limited variety of occupational 
and social roles, it follows that the limits of social 
mobility are more restricted within rural society. 
Finally, because of less anonymity, normative devi- 
ancy within the rural community tends to be less 
frequent than in the city. 

The evidence that there are universal differences 
in cultural characteristics associated with differ- 
ences in density and size is not convincing. An 
alternative proposal is that “rural” be defined in 
terms of a particular pattern of value configura- 
tions or some other cultural attributes (Bealer et al. 
1965). However, since such a construct would 
make rural society independent of a specific terri- 
torial space, it has had little application. Still other 
suggested criteria for characterizing rural society 
include: relative size and density rather than arbi- 
trary limits; the ecological notion of relative isola- 
tion from or accessibility to larger population cen- 
ters, expressed by Stewart (1958) in terms of a 
social network map deriving the proportion of 
urban contacts from objective indices; and another 
ecological alternative whereby people engaged in 
“field” activities would be classed as rural and those 
engaged in “center” activities would be termed 
urban. “Field” activities are considered those in- 
volving the production of foods, fibers, ores, and 
raw materials and requiring high man-land ratios 
(Loomis & Beegle [1950] 1955, p. 204). 

The statement by Hatt and Reiss ([1951] 1957, 
pp. 19-21) that “there are considerable differences 
among the criteria and the ease with which they 
can be used in research, the degree to which they 
provide meaningful theoretical and empirical dif- 
ferentiation, their constancy in time and space, 
their cultural relativity, and their causal connection 
or interrelationship” applies to both rural and urban 
communities. The size and density criteria can be 


applied if the focus of analysis of rural society is 
on demographic variables or on social organization. 
Dissatisfaction with these two criteria seems to be 
associated particularly with attempts to generalize 
about cultural systems, including values, and about 
personality systems. 

The idea of a rural-urban continuum is now gen- 
erally preferred to a rural-urban dichotomy. In re- 
search operations, however, particularly for popu- 
lation analysis, the use of a dichotomy is acommon 
practice. Or, as in the procedure followed by the 
United States Bureau of the Census, a trichotomy 
may be set up by dividing the rural into two parts— 
farm and nonfarm. That the rural-urban con- 
tinuum concept may need to be reinterpreted is 
suggested by the Duncan and Reiss finding (1956, 
p. 40) that, for 11 size-of-community groups, equal 
differences in the numerical size of two communi- 
ties were in no case associated with equal differ- 
ences in the index of any of the population char- 
acteristics examined. It may be that unequal rather 
than equal size-of-community intervals may more 
closely approximate the threshold of significant 
differences [see COMMUNITY—SOCIETY CONTINUA]. 

Within rural society there are wide variations in 
social organization and in cultural systems. Such 
types as “primitive,” “nomadic,” and “peasant” are 
illustrations. Feudal social organization has been 
identified as rural and also has been advanced as 
an ideal type opposed to both rural and urban 
(Sjoberg 1952). A number of constructed typolo- 
gies of societies have been formulated, such as 
“Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft” and “sacred—secular,” 
which have mistakenly been used as synonymous 
with rural-urban. Such constructed typologies may, 
however, be appropriately understood as intersect- 
ing the rural-urban typology. 

The traditional-modern construct, as advanced 
by Lerner (1958) and adapted by others (Larson 
& Rogers 1964), seems to have particular promise 
for the analysis of contemporary rural society. The 
crucial point here is that members of modern social 
systems view new ideas more favorably than do 
members of traditional systems; that is, they differ 
in their empathic capacity. In addition, modern 
social systems are characterized by a relatively 
highly developed technology with a complex di- 
vision of labor, a high level of literacy and formal 
education, cosmopolitan social relationships, 4 rela- 
tively large proportion of secondary social relation- 
ships, and an emphasis upon economic rationality. 
Further, the modern society has a high level of 
development of communication media, which give 
access to the cumulative pool of knowledge of the 
larger society and provide a comparatively high 
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degree of linkage and articulation among the sub- 
systems in relation to the societal system. 


Social change in rural society 

The trend toward modernization of traditional 
rural societies, which has been under way for well 
over a century in North America, Great Britain, and 
western Europe, has accelerated and become more 
pervasive during the twentieth century, especially 
since World War m. Rural societies of the modern 
type are so interlinked with their national systems 
and the international system that the changes in 
their social organization are highly similar in many 
respects. Traditional-type rural societies are gen- 
erally moving toward the same type of linkage. The 
process by which a traditional, largely isolated and 
segmented, rural society becomes a modern-type 
rural society integrated with the national society 
is a special case of the more general process of 
societal change. 

Although there are complex theoretical and 
methodological problems involved in the analysis 
of social change, there is considerable agreement 
about the direction and universality of major 
changes that have been under way in social and 
cultural systems. These major changes have been 
expressed in such highly general terms as increased 
structural differentiation, or specialization, of social 
systems; more universalistic norms; and the growth 
of a rational orientation (Moore 1963; Parsons 
1964). This discussion of social change will focus 
on the following selected factors, which have 
special significance for the rural social changes of 
the present century: the growth and application of 
technological and scientific knowledge; the increase 
in urbanization; the growth of the money-and-mar- 
ket economy; and the increase in purposive innova- 
tion, reflecting rationality and a favorable attitude 
toward change. These factors may operate partly 
independently and partly in association and may 
be in part and in some ways circular in their 
effects. In large measure, they operate generally as 
external forces for change in rural societies and 
their social systems. The changes which these 
forces generate within rural communities in turn 
produce additional internal community changes. 

Empirical data for use in describing the current 
situation, measuring changes, and making com- 
parative studies are most adequate for the more 
modern rural societies, such as those in North 
America, western Europe, and Japan, but even for 
these there are major deficiencies. In general, the 
available information on the rural societies of the 
world is less complete regarding social organization 
and the different categories of social systems than 
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it is for population, technology, physical resources, 
and production, although these data may be reflec- 
tive of social arganization variables. 

Technological and scientific advances. Agricul- 
tural production technology offers some of the most 
dramatic examples of the social consequences of 
technological change through major innovations 
and improvements (Moore 1963, p. 77). The extent 
to which technological advances and science-based 
practices have been diffused and adopted varies 
widely from country to country. Even in the most 
modernized nations, survival of traditional methods 
may be found in some local areas. It is estimated 
that about 90 per cent of the power used on the 
world's farms is still supplied by human beings and 
animals. 

In 1953 the Woytinskys estimated that more 
than half of the world’s labor force was engaged in 
agriculture (Woytinsky & Woytinsky 1953, p. 364). 
The proportion so engaged ranged from about 5 
per cent in a modernized food-importing nation, 
such as Great Britain, to more than 80 per cent in 
more traditional societies. The general trend is for 
the proportion of the labor force engaged in agri- 
culture to decline; for example, in the 20 Latin 
American countries the percentage fell from 61 in 
1936 to 47 in 1960 (United Nations, Economic 
Commission for Latin America 1964, p. 23). The 
percentage decline may be accompanied by an in- 
crease in the number of persons in agriculture, as 
in Latin America, or by a decrease, as in the 
United States, 

The effects of the application of technological 
and scientific knowledge in the rural sector of a 
modern society can be seen in the United States. 
Trend data for 1870-1960 show that productivity 
per worker in agriculture and per man-hour in- 
creased rather regularly at slightly less than 1 per 
cent per year until the mid-1930s, after which it 
increased at the accelerated rate of 4 to 5 per cent 
annually (Meiburg & Brandt 1962). Between 1940 
and 1959, while total farm production increased by 
52 per cent, the proportion of land allocated for 
farming and the number of harvested acres changed 
only slightly and the number of farm workers and 
aggregate man-hours of farm work declined to less 
than half of the peak reached prior to 1920 (Lar- 
son & Rogers 1964). The farm population corre- 
spondingly declined to less than half of its peak 
number and became a minority within the rural 
population. Increased worker productivity was ac- 
companied by fewer but larger farms. The number 
of farms per 1,000 acres of land decreased from 
7.5 in 1880 to 3.3 by 1959. Such a reduction led 
to a decrease in population density in all areas 


where farm population losses were not offset by 
growth of the rural nonfarm population, At the 
local level, the territoriality and size conditions for 
many rural social systems were changed as a conse- 
quence of the series of changes in farming, 
Modern transportation has served to increase the 
frequency of rural—urban interchange and to facili- 
tate the use by rural people of a network of centers 
with specialized functions. Technological develop- 
ments in communication also have a major influ- 
ence in the modernization process by greatly enlarg- 
ing and facilitating access to the pool of knowledge. 
They support the linkage of the rural community 
and its subsystems into a network of systems that 
may cross national boundaries, support centraliza- 
tion of decision making, foster a broader “world 
view” on the part of the rural resident, and change 
the nature of the interaction process in communi- 
cation from oral, direct, and two-way to mediated 
or one-way. For example, the adoption of radio has 
been rapid since 1950, even in the isolated areas 
of the more traditional societies (United Nations, 
Bureau of Social Affairs, 1957, p. 79). The mass 
media are largely urban centered and urban con- 
trolled, extending their influence without requiring 
the rural resident to make physical contact with the 
city. To date, studies of the diffusion of new ideas 
that may be adopted by individuals voluntarily, 
such as farm practices, indicate that the mass 
media are important in creating awareness and 
interest but that personal contacts are a more im- 
portant information source at the adoption stage 
(Bohlen 1964, pp. 281-283). Furthermore, differ- 
ent types of adopters make differential use of mass 
media; the innovators make the most use of it, 
whereas the slow adopters place more reliance on 
personal and primary-group information sources. 
Urbanization. In recent decades the rate of 
urbanization has been declining in the more mod- 
ernized societies, where urbanization is now great- 
est, and generally increasing in more traditional 
tural societies. In the latter, the rapid urban ex- 
pansion not only reflects the normal “pull” factors 
but also is the consequence of powerful “push 
factors in rural areas with heavy population pres- 
sure on land resources and limited nonagricultural 
development (United Nations, Bureau of Social 
Affairs, 1957, pp. 124-125). The extent to which 
a high level of urbanization may provide an outlet 
for excess rural population is suggested by the 
estimate of Beale et al. (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Economic Research Service, Economic and 
Statistical Analysis Division, 1964a) that as of 
1958 in the United States about 63 per cent of the 
farm-born adults were nonfarm residents. 


Net rural-to-urban migration is selective as to 
who leaves and who remains. Migration to cities 
tends to select young adults, although there may be 
instances where such selectivity does not hold 
(Davis & Golden 1954-1955). Generally, in the 
more modernized societies relatively more females 
than males migrate from rural areas; in the more 
traditional societies, more males leave. However, 
there are exceptions to this sex selectivity pattern. 
In a country as modernized as Japan, relatively 
more rural males than females go to the city; 
whereas in the Latin American countries, rated as 
more traditional on the whole, the opposite holds 
true. 

Money-and-market economy. The Woytinskys es- 
timate that in the world as a whole not more than 
one farmer in five is engaged in commercial farm- 
ing, producing largely for the open market; the 
balance are subsistence farmers, producing mainly 
to meet their own needs (Woytinsky & Woytinsky 
1953, p. 452). In the countries with more tradi- 
tional societies where Western colonization oc- 
curred, the development of large-scale commercial 
agricultural production and exploitation of mineral 
and oil resources for the world market has pro- 
duced a form of dual economy [see ECONOMY, 
DUAL]. 

In the modernized societies the money-and- 
market economy puts a premium upon rationality 
and efficiency, which has led to increased special- 
ization of agricultural enterprises by areas and by 
individual farmers, an increased reliance on pur- 
chased inputs in farm production, the development 
of new types of credit systems for farmers, the 
growth of farmers’ marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives, and major changes in the marketing 
system for farm products. 

Planned change. During the present century, 
and especially during the past two or three decades, 
national governments have had a conspicuous role 
in beginning innovations. The United Nations 
complex of international organizations and such 
regional arrangements as the Organization of 
American States, as well as the United States—and 
More recently a few other national governments— 
have developed extensive programs aimed at help- 
ing the underdeveloped nations to speed up the 
modernization of their traditional rural societies. 
Practically all nations with quite modernized rural 
societies have undertaken a wide range of activities 
to equalize social conditions. Illustrations are price 
and income support programs for farmers, the de- 
velopment of infrastructure (improved roads, elec- 
tric power lines, telephones, and water supply 
systems), rural mail delivery, improvement of rural 
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educational facilities, and special programs for 
library service, medical care, and hospitals. Action 
for the purpose of maintaining and strengthening 
the national system ranges from relatively limited 
land reform, resettlement, and land consolidation 
in such countries as Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden to attempts at inclusive restructuring of 
rural society in the U.S.S.R. and mainland China. 

In at least the more modern societies, the net 
effect of these and related factors is to bring sev- 
eral of the social systems of which rural people are 
members under heavy pressure to restructure, both 
horizontally and vertically. The rise in standards 
and levels of expectation shared by rural people 
affects both “public” and “private” systems. Realign- 
ments are required in order to provide the neces- 
sary population and financial base for supplying 
the more specialized services at reasonable cost. 
Thus, the territoriality of systems providing educa- 
tion, health care, local government, and numerous 
economic functions for rural people is under strain 
to readjust to the patterns made possible by new 
transportation technology. The reduction of the 
number of public school districts in the United 
States from 127,000 in 1932 to 49,000 in 1958 
through consolidation is illustrative (R. M. Wil- 
liams 1964, p. 23). There is an over-all trend 
toward mutual interdependence among locality 
groups, with different functions located at different 
centers, with rural families using a number of 
centers for services, and with each type of eco- 
nomic and social service tending to have its own 
unique service area. An increase in the hetero- 
geneity of the rural community results from the 
decrease in the percentage of the population en- 
gaged in farming or in other “field” activities, the 
separation of place of work from residence for the 
commuting nonfarm workers whose employment is 
outside the community, and—in some instances 
—the increase in seasonal residence by urban 
dwellers. 

Urban-centered and rural-centered systems are 
increasingly in contact, either cooperating formally 
or informally with greater systemic linkage or in 
conflict to maintain system boundaries. Urban ex- 
pansion puts especial pressure on rural areas at the 
growing edge of the city. 

Many of these social changes occur unevenly, 
even within countries. There tend to be regional 
differences, community differences, and variations 
by class status and by culturally deviant groups. 
Rural communities with expanding populations 
have been shown to have adjustment problems 
different from those with stable or declining popu- 
lations (Larson & Lutz 1961). 
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Ecological spatial relationships possess a con- 
siderable degree of built-in structural stability; land 
use, field, and settlement patterns are not easily 
changed (W. M. Williams 1964). Outside the areas 
of wholesale land reform or new colonization, the 
spatial arrangements in rural areas have changed 
more slowly than technology or some of the social 
systems. However, there have been several notable 
ecological changes: land consolidation programs 
and limited transfer of farmers from villages to 
dispersed farms in western Europe; enlarged farms 
generally and some shift of farmers to villages in 
the Great Plains wheat belt of the United States; 
and the thickening of settlement within the com- 
muting area of urban centers. 


Contemporary rural-urban comparisons 


The pattern of higher fertility in rural than in 
urban areas is observed in practically all countries 
for which data are available, although it seems gen- 
erally to be least marked within the most traditional 
societies. The differentials have been persistent, 
even in the more modernized nations. In 1960, the 
number of children ever born per 1,000 rural 
women aged 35-39 years in the United States was 
more than one-fifth larger than for urban women; 
in none of the 50 states was the urban fertility as 
high or the average size of family as large as the 
rural (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic 
Research Service, Economic and Statistical Analy- 
sis Division, 1964b), Because of the heavy out- 
migration of the rural born, the annual rate of 
growth is higher for the urban than for the rural 
population in nearly all nations for which data are 
available for the most recent decades. 

The combined effects of differential fertility and 
differential migration leave the rural areas with a 
disproportionate burden of dependents, especially 
children, and a relative shortage of persons in 
the productive adult years, With the exception of 
certain Asian and African countries, rural areas 
have more males than females—particularly at 
the younger adult ages—because of the selective 
factor in net migration. These differences in sex 
ratios reflect the difference in work roles. In the 
most modernized countries, the greatest oppor- 
tunity for gainful employment for females is in 
nonfarm work; the “field” activities are predomi- 
nantly men’s work, 

In a modern society, the rural-farm sector is the 
only one in which place of work, place of residence, 
occupation, and family are so tightly wrapped to- 
gether. Sorokin and Zimmerman’s generalization 

(1929, p. 334) that the rural family is more stable 
than the urban family has been supported by some 


recent studies in the United States (see Burchinal 
1964, pp. 177-178). However, in some instances, 
as for Panama and Venezuela in 1950, a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of consensual unions exist 
in rural areas (Miró 1964). That role performance 
by sex and age differs between rural and urban 
families in some respects is suggested by research 
on the United States; however, according to Burchi- 
nal (1964), there is evidence that rural and urban 
family organizations in the United States are 
becoming more alike. 

There are major gaps in comparative rural- 
urban cross-national research on most of the social 
subsystems and particularly in group-level research 
that uses the concrete social system—such as the 
school or the church—as the unit of analysis. How- 
ever, to some extent, inferences about these sys- 
tems may be derived from the more available demo- 
graphic, occupational, and similar census-type and 
aggregate data. The high association of illiteracy 
with rurality in national comparisons and the fact 
that the pattern of fewer years of school completed 
by rural adults has persisted in a nation such as 
the United States suggest rural-urban differences 
in the systems of formal education. The evidence 
shows quite consistently that, at a minimum, edu- 
cational and other social-service type systems in 
rural areas tend to be smaller in size and less spe- 
cialized in function. The extent of the structural 
influence of the conditions for social action in rural 
society is hinted at by research showing that youth 
clique groups are smaller in rural than in urban 
areas (Hare 1962, p. 225). 

The occupational influence of agriculture con- 
tributes to the persistence of distinctive character- 
istics in rural society. The alliance of occupation, 
residence, and family has already been noted. In 
addition, although there are areas where large 
estates, concentrations of ownership, or large-scale 
state or collective units may be found, farming gen 
erally is characterized by small units of operation, 
with the management and worker roles combined 
in the farmer and with the work performed pri- 
marily by the farmer and members of his familys 
so the ratio of independent to other workers is in 
sharp contrast to that in the nonagricultural pur- 
suits. Occupational self-recruitment is greater for 
farming than for the other major occupational cate- 
gories; that is, a higher percentage had fathers in 
the same occupation. Finally, studies covering bo! 
Western and non-Western countries, some over S€V- 
eral decades, show that income of farmers is CON" 
sistently and persistently below that of nonfarmers 
(see Bellerby 1956). 

A number of studies have shown that demo 


graphic, occupational, and economic factors have a 
gradient pattern in relation to large urban centers, 
varying quite consistently with distance. Thus, the 
youth dependency ratio and the fertility ratio in 
the white rural—farm population rose regularly and 
consistently with increasing distance from the near- 
est standard metropolitan statistical area in the 
United States in 1960 (Beegle 1964). 

Rural-urban differentials in modernized socie- 
ties have been greatly reduced or even eliminated 
in many respects. Although an increase in cultural 
homogeneity is suggested, differences in social or- 
ganization persist. The several theories about com- 
munity growth, center functions, and social differ- 
entiation generally support the proposition that the 
conditions of social action result in the persistence 
of rural-urban differences in scale and complexity 
over a wide range of social systems. Purposive 
action is directed at minimizing the differences in 
those systems vested with public concern. 


OLAF F. LARSON 


[See also AGRICULTURE; MODERNIZATION; POPULATION, 
article on POPULATION DISTRIBUTION.] 
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RUSH, BENJAMIN 


Benjamin Rush (1746-1813), American phy- 
sician, politician, and social reformer, was born in 
Byberry, Pennsylvania, the son of a farmer and 
gunsmith. After graduating from the College of 
New Jersey (later Princeton) in 1760, he was ap- 
prenticed to the physician John Redman. He en- 
tered the University of Edinburgh in August 1766 
and received his medical degree in June 1768, after 
presenting a thesis, De coctione ciborum in ven- 
triculo, based on several experiments performed 
on himself and a friend. Shortly after his return 
to Philadelphia in 1769, Rush was elected profes- 
sor of chemistry in the College of Philadelphia 
(now the University of Pennsylvania) and began 
the practice of medicine. 

Like his contemporaries Franklin and Jefferson, 
Rush was a representative of the American En- 
lightenment. As a republican, he was an ardent 
proponent of American independence. In 1776 he 
was made a member of the Continental Congress 
and signed the Declaration of Independence. He 
joined the Continental Army in December 1776 
and from April 1777 to January 1778 served as 
surgeon-general of the armies of the Middle Depart- 
ment. But differences arose between Rush and Wil- 
liam Shippen, the director-general, which led to 
Rush’s resignation and resumption of private prac- 
tice in Philadelphia. In 1789 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of the theory and practice of medicine in 
the medical faculty of the College of Philadelphia. 

At the same time Rush continued his social and 
political activities. He felt obliged to use his 
mind and pen in any way that would advance na- 
tional unity and foster political stability in the 
young American republic. Thus, he advocated the 
national constitution of 1787 and helped to frame 

the Pennsylvania state constitution of 1790. From 


1797 to 1813 he served as treasurer of the United 
States Mint. Moreover, recognizing the relationship 
between an informed public opinion and popular 
sovereignty, Rush saw the need to prepare the 
citizens for the task of governing. Consequently, he 
advocated a national system of education, with vari- 
ous state-supported schools, including a national 
university and technical schools. In addition, Rush 
also championed higher education for women, and 
he was largely responsible for the founding of 
Dickinson College in western Pennsylvania. 

But Rush’s efforts for the public good went be- 
yond education. His major impulsion to action 
arose from the desire to improve the conditions of 
men in a rational manner. He was an early and 
passionate proponent of the abolitionist cause, 
serving as president of the Pennsylvania Society 
for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery. He advo- 
cated temperance and legal control of drinking. 
Penal reform was another cause that Rush made 
his own, and in 1787, together with Franklin and 
several like-minded men, he organized the Phila- 
delphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Pub- 
lic Prisons. It was this group that succeeded in 
having the death penalty in Pennsylvania abolished 
for all crimes except murder in the first degree. 
Rush was likewise a principal founder, in 1786, of 
the Philadelphia Dispensary for the Poor, the first 
free dispensary in the United States. 

As a physician, Rush, like so many of his med- 
ical contemporaries, is a characteristic figure of 
the transitional period during which modern medi- 
cine was just beginning to emerge. Medical prac- 
tice was based on empiricism, tradition, and theo- 
ries that lacked any firm scientific foundation. 
Moreover, like other physicians of his time, Rush 
supported his opinion and practice by argument 
rather than experiment. 

Rush’s most significant contribution to medicine 
and to social welfare was his study of mental ill- 
ness. In 1812 he published Medical Inquiries and 
Observations Upon the Diseases of the Mind, the 
first American treatise on mental illness. It re- 
mained the only American work of its kind for 
more than fifty years after its publication. Basing 
his treatise on observations made at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, where he was in charge of mental 
patients for some thirty years, Rush attempted to 
provide a systematic account of mental disorders 
in terms of theory and practice. He viewed mental 
derangement as basically due to disease of the 
cerebral arteries, and his therapy was intended to 
relieve this pathology. Treatment was designed to 
affect the circulation of the blood and included 
purges, emetics, bleeding, a bland diet, and hot 


and cold showers. At the same time, Rush was 
aware of psychic components in mental illness and 
urged the patients to write down what troubled 
their minds and to read what they had written. It 
is clear that he was aware of the ill effects of re- 
pressed emotions. Rush was humane to his mental 
patients, but he recommended coercion under some 
circumstances and even advocated corporal pun- 
jshment in extreme situations. Like his contempo- 
rary Philippe Pinel, Rush knew the importance of 
enlightened hospital management in dealing with 
mental patients. It was due to his efforts that a 
separate wing for the insane was added at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital in 1796. Rush likewise 
recognized the need for well-qualified persons to 
serve as attendants in establishments for the men- 
tally ill, as well as the necessity of keeping the 
patients and their quarters as neat and clean as 
possible. He also advocated occupational therapy; 
the separation of those patients who were dis- 
oriented and violent from the others; the provision 
of exercise and recreation for the patients; and 
the treating of the mentally ill with respect and 
kindness. 

Rush exerted a significant influence on the prac- 
titioners of his time and for several generations 
after his death. His most important achievement 
was his pioneer endeavor to raise the study and 
treatment of the mentally ill to a systematic, 
scientific level. 

GEORGE ROSEN 


[See also PsycutaTry, article on CHILD PSYCHIATRY; 
and the biography of PINEL.] 
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SAINT-SIMON 


Claude Henri de Rouvroy, Comte de Saint-Simon 
(1760-1825), French social philosopher and re- 
former, is a controversial figure in modern social 
thought, who—without writing a single enduring 
work—had a crucial role in the early nineteenth- 
century developments of industrial socialism, pos- 
itivism, sociology, political economics, and the 
philosophy of history. In his final years he inspired 
a Christian socialist movement with a secular 
gospel of human brotherhood. By scholarly stand- 
ards his works—mostly reformist essays and bro- 
chures—are highly deficient: overly polemical, 
weak in organization and conceptual clarity, and 
often marred by confusions between questions of 
value and fact. Much of his subsequent influence 
is due to students and disciples, who systematized, 
popularized, and also partly reshaped his ideas, and 
especially to Auguste Comte, his onetime protégé 
and collaborator, whose work in sociology and 
Philosophy greatly overshadows Saint-Simon's. 

In retrospect, Saint-Simon’s main significance 
for the social sciences is threefold. He was one of 
the first to grasp the revolutionary implications of 
industrialization” (a word he himself coined) for 
traditional institutions and morality and to concep- 
tualize the industrial system as 2 distinctive type. 
He was also among the earliest to advocate a nat- 
uralistic science of society as a rational guide to 
ae reconstruction. But he is most important as 
Provisional formulator of an “evolutionary organ- 


icist” theory, whose influence is reflected in social 
evolutionary doctrines as diverse as those of 
Herbert Spencer, Lester Ward, and Karl Marx. He 
directly inaugurated the “positivist organicist” 
school—most notably represented by Comte and 
Emile Durkheim—which for a century thereafter 
was to vie with utilitarianism, Marxism, and 
Hegelian historicism for theoretical predominance 
in the social sciences (Martindale 1960, part 2). 
Through Durkheim, his organicist concept of social 
order carries over into contemporary “functional- 
ism” in anthropology and sociology. 

Recent biographers have depicted Saint-Simon 
as a brilliant, but erratic, figure, possessed from 
early life with a consuming passion for greatness 
which led him into various endeavors, turning to 
serious studies and his writings after the most 
varied social experiences. He was born in Paris 
to the socially marginal, relatively impoverished 
side of a prominent noble family that claimed de- 
scent from Charlemagne. His boyhood education, 
through tutoring, included conventional exposure 
to Enlightenment ideas and Catholicism, both pro- 
foundly influential in his later thought. At 17 he 
was commissioned into the army, remaining for 
four years, during which he fought with some dis- 
tinction in the American Revolution. From this 
time until the French Revolution he tried a variety 
of ambitious promotional ventures with little suc- 
cess. During the Terror of 1793-1794 he was im- 
prisoned for a year, narrowly escaping a death 
sentence. This experience left him with a lasting 
dread of revolutionary violence. After his release, 
he amassed a considerable fortune—by speculating 
in confiscated church lands—which he lavished on 
an extravagant Paris salon, catering particularly 
to scientists and intellectuals, from whom he ac- 
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quired a broad, if superficial, education. But his 
funds were spent by 1804, and he lived his last 
twenty years in modest circumstances, at times 
verging on poverty, largely cut off from his former 
glittering life. 


Social theory 


At 42, with poverty threatening, Saint-Simon 
took up his new career as writer and social re- 
former, Throughout the turbulence of the Napo- 
leonic empire and the Bourbon restoration, he 
presented a many-sided analysis of problems con- 
fronting Europe, proposing numerous remedies 
that gradually broadened into a full-scale social 
reconstruction program, The emphasis shifts at 
several points, and few of the ideas, taken singly, 
are new, What is new is the underlying rationale 
of evolutionary organicism: a partly conscious 
synthesis of the scientific naturalism and ration- 
alist faith of Condorcet and the Enlightenment; 
the more practical materialism of the rising entre- 
preneurial bourgeoisie; and the authoritarian em- 
phasis upon ideological unity found in Burke and 
in restorationists like Bonald and de Maistre, 

The starting point is the conservative ideal of 
“organic” equilibrium, according to which society 
is unified under a single organizational system, 
undisturbed by conflicts between individuals or 
social classes. To Saint-Simon such integration re- 
quires both a “temporal” system of institutions (for 
government, the economy, and other coordinative 
activities) and a “spiritual” ideology of worldly 
existence and conduct that would give coherent 
justification to the temporal system and command 
the allegiance of the highly educated as well as 
the general populace. Under such an established 
order, individuals are viewed as beholden to the 
system for survival and well-being, and a mutual 
interest of all social classes in the system’s success 
is assumed, 

Conservative versions of organicism had gen- 
erally accepted a single equilibrium state with tra- 
ditional sanction, Saint-Simon was among the first 
to relativize organicism by adding the evolutionary 
idea of social development, He conceived of an 
orderly progression of stable organic civilizations 
that represent different stages of advancement, 
Each system in turn is viewed as appropriate to its 
time of formation, only to become obsolete as a 
higher level is reached, Thus, in the history of 
Western man, Saint-Simon discerned two main 


Greece and Rome, had a polytheistic ideology, a 
slave economy, and Monolithic political rule. By 


the eleventh century, it had been supplanted by the 
second, characterized by feudalism and Catholi- 
cism, after centuries of disorganization and con- 
flict between the two rival systems. The triumph 
of medievalism was assured by its superiority over 
its predecessor in promoting a more rational the- 
ology, a more humane form of bondage, the sep- 
aration of temporal from spiritual power, and 
technological improvements. In this analysis, Saint- 
Simon, like the Enlightenment Philosophers, ac- 
cepted the growth of knowledge and ethical under- 
standing as primary criteria and determinants of 
evolutionary progress. He posited a broad, over- 
riding trend in human history, from anthropomor- 
phically theistic interpretations of the world to 
scientific naturalism, and, correlatively, from dom- 
ination by the strong to productive cooperation and 
humane morality. As enlightenment progresses, 
new civilizations are formed, based on new ideol- 
ogies initially introduced by advanced elites and 
subsequently reflected in popular institutions. But 
the transition from one system to another is very 
slow, since organic civilizations require centuries 
to develop and, once established, are strongly re- 
sistant to change. 

Saint-Simon believed that all Europe had been 
in a transitional crisis since the fifteenth century, 
when medievalism began to give way to a new 
system founded on industry and science. He wrote 
as the new system’s advocate, urging heads of state 
and influential groups to hasten its inception as 
the only way to restore stability; he was, thus, the 
first of many meliorists to present reforms as 
evolutionary necessity (“Our intention merely is 
to promote and explain the inevitable.”). His early 
writings during Napoleon’s reign stress ideological 
aspects of the crisis and contain his main positivist 
doctrines (1807; 1813a; 1813b). The groundwork 
of positivism as an empiricist philosophy of knowl- 
edge had already been established by Bacon, Hume, 
and others. Saint-Simon’s contribution, later ampli- 
fied in Comte’s more rigorous work, was its evolu- 
tionary reformulation as part of a comprehensive 
reconstruction program. He argued that theistic 
Roman Catholicism—the spiritual basis of medi- 
evalism—had been undermined by the sciences 
and by such secularists as Voltaire and the Ency- 
clopedists. But these modern intellectual forces, 
while aiding progress by exposing an outdated sys- 
tem, had been negativistic in failing to provide an 
adequate replacement. Needed, instead, was a new, 
encompassing “positive” philosophy based on the 
Sciences, as fundament for the new social order. 
All sciences were to contribute, including a new 


social science (called social physiology, to indicate 
that social phenomena were to be viewed as part 
of life's natural development) that would “induc- 
tively” derive the new moral codes and policies for 
the future society by historical extrapolations—a 
task for which no explicit methodology was offered. 
A new scientific advisory group would insure the 
application of results to social policy, so “that men 
henceforth [would] do consciously and more effec- 
tively what they previously [had] done slowly, un- 
consciously and indecisively” (Oeuvres de Saint- 
Simon, vol. 18, p. 166). Popular attitudes were to 
be correspondingly changed by a scientific program 
of mass education that would eventually establish 
a nontheistic religion of “physicism.” Thus, Saint- 
Simon envisioned nothing less than a total scien- 
tific transformation of Western civilization and 
implied that while positivism would serve as a new 
philosophy for the educated, it would function as 
a religion for the masses. 

After Napoleon’s downfall Saint-Simon shifted 
his attention from the ideology of the new system 
to its temporal structure and policies. In a series 
of periodicals, L’industrie (1816-1818), Le poli- 
tique (1819), Lorganisateur (1819-1820), and 
Du système industriel (1821-1822), he supported 
the third estate against the re-established nobles 
and clergy. These periodicals contained many of 
his own articles presenting his main socialist doc- 
trines—but a strange socialism it is, resembling 
venture capitalism and technocracy as much as 
Marxism or primitive communism. In contrast with 
the latter, he abandoned the ideal of the small 
equalitarian communal unit, still partly upheld by 
Fourier and others. The future society portrayed 
is, above all, one of productive achievement, with 
poverty and war eradicated through bold, large- 
scale industrialization under planned scientific 
guidance. It is an open-class system in which caste 
Privileges are abolished, work is provided for all, 
and rewards are assigned according to merit. The 
State changes from “government” (characterized 
by class domination and national rivalries) to a 
welfare system managed scientifically by expert 
public servants who are mainly concerned with 
€conomic regulation; the power of the state is 
drastically reduced, and what is left is transferred 
from war lords and idlers to the productive 
Workers. But, unlike Marx, Saint-Simon opposed all 
Violence, whether revolutionary or not, hoping that 
the feudal rulers would relinquish their power 
Peacefully as they became persuaded of their fate. 
He also differed from Marx in viewing bourgeoisie, 
Scientists, and proletariat alike as members of the 
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productive working class: all are natural allies in 
the struggle against feudalism and cobeneficiaries 
of the future industrial system. In fact, he saw 
bankers, engineers, and manufacturers (under 
scientific advisement) as the best qualified revolu- 
tionary leaders of the working-class coalition and 
hoped that, through their managerial effectiveness 
and wisdom, destructive class struggles would dis- 
appear in the future. The most basic contrast, 
however, is that despite Saint-Simon’s emphasis on 
material prosperity as a political goal, he was more 
an ideological than an economic determinist. The 
desired evolution ultimately depends, for him, on 
the enlightened good will of those in power, and 
to foster this good will, in his final work, “New 
Christianity” (1825), he espoused a secular Chris- 
tian revival that would instill in all social classes 
an awareness of their common destiny. 


Influence 

Saint-Simon’s ideas caused little stir until his 
death, when a movement was formed in his name, 
inspired by “New Christianity” and propounding a 
gospel of brotherly love, concern for the poor, and 
the reconciliation of spiritual values with material 
progress. During eight stormy years of organized 
existence, it attracted surprisingly many of Eu- 
rope’s outstanding young intellectuals (at various 
times including Carlyle, Mill, Buchez, Carnot, 
Blanc, Chevalier, and Heine, to name only a few) 
by appealing to a rising discontent with capitalism 
and a sense that reform was needed. First led by 
Bazard, the movement reworked Saint-Simon’s 
ideas into the famous Doctrine of Saint-Simon 
(1830; often dubbed socialism’s “Old Testament”), 
for which he is best remembered. But while the 
doctrine retained and made more coherent Saint- 
Simon’s evolutionary formula, concept of crisis, 
stress on planning, pacifism, work ethic, and call 
for restored social unity, it also introduced impor- 
tant changes. In a position closer to Marxism, it 
condemned capitalist exploitation along with feu- 
dalism; abolition of inheritance, socialization of 
property, and equality of the sexes were all added 
to the program; the whole approach became more 
authoritarian and antiscientific in spirit. This trend 
came to a climax in 1832, after a bitter schism in 
which, under Enfantin’s charismatic direction, one 
faction of Saint-Simonians became a hierarchical 
religious sect, complete with mystical liturgy, sub- 
stituting a sensate monism of flesh and spirit for 
the remnants of scientific empiricism. Enfantin 
quickly fell into disrepute for attacking marital 
“hypocrisy” and advocating “free love” (which 
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Saint-Simon himself had indulged in but never 
preached), and the sect was disbanded for its 
heresies; but not before its earlier doctrine had 
become a part of the intellectual heritage of the 
West. 

MARTIN U. MARTEL 


[See also ELITES; EVOLUTION, article on SOCIAL EVOLU- 
TION; SocIaLIsM; and the biographies of COMTE; 
CONDORCET; DURKHEIM; FOURIER; LE PLAY; MARX; 
OWEN; SPENCER; WARD, LESTER F,] 
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SAMPLE SURVEYS 


There is hardly any part of statistics that does 
not interact in some way with the theory or the 
practice of sample surveys. The differences between 
the study of sample surveys and the study of other 
statistical topics are primarily matters of emphasis. 

The field of survey research is closely related to 
the statistical study of sample surveys [see SURVEY 
ANALYSIS). Survey research is more concerned with 
highly multivariate data and complex measures of 
relationship; the study of sample surveys has em- 
phasized sampling distributions and efficient design 
of surveys. 


W. Edwards Deming 
Alan Stuart 


1. THE FIELD 
JI, NONPROBABILITY SAMPLING 


I 
THE FIELD 


The theory of sample surveys is mathematical 
and constitutes a part of theoretical statistics. The 
practice of sample surveys, however, involves an 
intimate mixture of subject matter (such as demog- 
graphy, psychology, consumer research, medicine, 
engineering) with theory. The germ of a study lies 
in the subject matter. Translation of a substantive 
question into a stimulus (question or test) enables 
man to inquire of nature and to quantify the result 
in terms of estimates of what the same inquiry 
would produce were it to cover every unit of the 
population. 

Sampling, properly applied, does more. It fur- 
nishes, along with an estimate, an index of the 
precision thereof—that is, a margin of the un- 
certainty, for a stated probability, that one may 
reasonably ascribe to accidental variations of all 
Kinds, such as variability between units (that 15; 


between households, blocks, patients), variability 
of the interviewer or test from day to day or hour 
to hour, variations in coding, and small, independ- 
ent, accidental errors in transcription and card 
punching. 

The techniques of sampling also enable one to 
test the performance of the questionnaire and of 
the investigators and to test for differences between 
alternative forms of the questionnaire. They enable 
one to measure the extent of under-coverage or 
over-coverage of the prescribed units selected and 
also to measure the possible effects of differences 
between investigators and of departures from pre- 
scribed rules of interviewing and coding. 

This article describes probability sampling, with 
special reference to studies of human populations, 
although the same theory and methods apply to 
studies of physical materials, to accounting, and 
to a variety of other fields. The main characteristic 
of probability sampling is its use of the theory of 
probability to maximize the yield of information 
for an allowable expenditure of skills and funds. 
Moreover, as noted above, the same theory enables 
one to estimate, from the results themselves, mar- 
gins of uncertainty that may reasonably be attrib- 
uted to small, accidental, independent sources of 
variation, The theory and practice of probability 
sampling are closely allied to the design of experi- 
ments. 

The principal alternatives to probability sam- 

pling are judgment sampling and convenience 
sampling [see SAMPLE SURVEYS, article on NON- 
PROBABILITY SAMPLING]. 
__ Uses of sampling. Probability sampling is used 
in a wide variety of studies of many different kinds 
of populations. Governments collect and publish 
monthly or quarterly current information in such 
areas as employment, unemployment, expenditures 
and prices paid by families for food and other 
necessaries, and condition and yield of crops. 

In modern censuses only basic questions are 
asked of every person, and most census informa- 
tion is elicited for only a sample of the people, such 
as every fourth household or every twentieth. More- 
over, a large part of the tabulation program is car- 
tied out only on a sample of the information elic- 
ited from everyone. 

Sampling is the chief tool in consumer research. 
Samples of records, often supplemented by other 
information, furnish a basis on which to predict 
the impact that changes in economic conditions 
and changes in competitive products will have on 
a business. 

Sampling is an important tool in supervision and 
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is helpful in many other administrative areas, such 
as studies of use of books in a library to improve 
service and to make the best use of facilities. 

Sampling—what is it? Everyone acquires in- 
formation almost daily from incomplete evidence. 
One decides on the basis of the top layer of apples 
in a container at the fruit vendor's whether to buy 
the whole container. The top layer is a good sample 
of the whole if the apples are pretty well mixed; 
it is a bad sample and may lead to a regrettable 
purchase if the grocer has put the best ones on top. 

The statistician engaged in probability sampling 
takes no chances on inferences drawn exclusively 
from the top layer or from any other single layer. 
He uses random numbers to achieve a standard 
degree of mixing, thereby dispersing the sample 
throughout the container and giving to every sam- 
pling unit in the frame an ascertainable probability 
of selection [see RANDOM NUMBERS]. He may use 
powerful techniques of stratification, ratio estima- 
tion, etc., to increase accuracy and to decrease 
costs. For instance, in one type of stratified sam- 
pling he in effect divides the container of apples 
into layers, mixes the apples in each layer, and 
then takes a sample from each layer. 

Some history of sampling. Sir Frederick Morton 
Eden estimated the number of inhabitants of Great 
Britain in 1800 at nine million, using data on the 
average number of people per house in selected 
districts and on the total number of houses on the 
tax-rolls, with an allowance for houses not reported 
for taxation. The first census of Great Britain, in 
1801, confirmed his estimate. Messance in 1765 
and Moheau in 1778 obtained estimates of the 
population of France by multiplying the ratio of 
the number of inhabitants in a sample of districts 
to the number of births and deaths therein by the 
number of births and deaths reported for the whole 
country. Laplace introduced refinements in 1786 
and calculated that 500,000 was the outside margin 
of error in his estimate of the population of France, 
with odds of 1,161 : 1, His estimate and its pre- 
cision were more successful than those of the com- 
plete census of France that was attempted at the 
same time. [See LAPLACE.] 

A. N. Kiaer used systematic selection in a survey 
of Norwegian workers in 1895, as well as in spe- 
cial tabulations from the census of Norway in 1900 
and from the census of Denmark in 1901 and in 
a study of housing in Oslo in 1913. 

Bowley in 1913 used a systematic selection of 
every twentieth household of working-class people 
in Reading (England) and computed standard 
errors of the results. 
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Tabulation of the census of Japan in 1921, 
brought to a halt by the earthquake of 1923, went 
forward with a sample consisting of the records 
of every thousandth household. The results agreed 
with the full tabulation, which was carried out 
much later. The Swedish extraordinary census of 
1935 provides a good example of the use of sam- 
pling in connection with total registrations. 

One strong influence on American practice came 
in the 1930s from Margaret H. Hogg, who had 
worked under Bowley. Another came when con- 
troversies over the amount of unemployment dur- 
ing the depressions of 1921 and 1929 called for 
improved methods of study—Hansen’s sample of 
postal routes for estimates of the amount of un- 
employment in 1936 gained recognition for im- 
proved methods; without it the attempt at complete 
registration of unemployed in the United States at 
the same time would have been useless, 

Mahalanobis commenced in 1932 to measure the 
yield of jute in Bengal and soon extended his sur- 
veys to yields of rice and of other crops. In 1952 
all of India came under the national surveys, the 
scope of which included social studies and studies 
of family budgets, sickness, births, and deaths. 
Meanwhile, the efforts of Statisticians, mainly in 
India and England, had brought advances in 
methodology for estimation of yield per acre by 
random selection of small plots to be cut and 
harvested. 

A quarterly survey of unemployment in the 
United States, conducted through interviews in a 
sample of households within a sample of counties, 
was begun in 1937. It was soon made monthly, 
and in 1942 it was remodeled much along its pres- 
ent lines (Hansen et al. 1953, vol. 1, chapter 9). 

Sampling was used in the census of the United 
States in 1940 to extend coverage and to broaden 
the program of tabulation and publication. Tabu- 
lation of the census of India in 1941 was carried 
out by a 2 per cent sample. Subsequent censuses 
in various parts of the world have placed even 
greater dependence on sampling, not only for speed 
and economy in collection and tabulation but also 
for improved reliability. The census of France used 
sampling as a control to determine whether the 
complete Census of Commerce of 1946 was suffi- 
ciently reliable to warrant publication; the decision 
was negative (Chevry 1949). [For further history, 
see Stephan 1948. Some special references to his- 
tory are contained in Deming (1943) 1964, p. 142. 
See also STATISTICS, article on THE HISTORY OF 
STATISTICAL METHOD.] 

Misconceptions about sampling. Sampling, of 
course, possesses some disadvantages: it does not 


furnish detailed information concerning every 
individual person, account, or firm; furthermore, 
error of sampling in very small areas and sub- 
classes may be large. Many doubts about the value 
of sampling, however, are based on misconcep- 
tions. Some of the more common misconceptions 
will now be listed and their fallacies pointed out, 

It is ridiculous to think that one can determine 
anything about a population of 180 million people, 
or even 1 million people, from a sample of a few 
thousand. The number of people in the country 
bears almost no relation to the size of the sample 
required to reach a prescribed precision. As an 
analogy (suggested by Tukey), consider a basket 
of black and white beans. If the beans are really 
mixed, a cupful would determine pretty accurately 
the proportion of beans that are black. The cupful 
would still suffice and would give the same pre- 
cision for a whole carload of beans, provided the 
beans in the carload were thoroughly mixed. The 
problem lies in mixing the beans. As has already 
been noted, the statistician accomplishes mixing 
by the use of random numbers. 

Errors of sampling are a hazard because they 
are ungovernable and unknown. Reliability of a 
sample is a matter of luck. Quality and reliability 
of data are built in through proper design and su- 
pervision, with aid from the theory of probability. 
Uncertainty resulting from small, independent, acs 
cidental errors of a canceling nature and varia- 
tion resulting from the use of sampling are in any 
case determinable afterward from the results 
themselves. 

Errors of sampling are the only danger that one 
has to worry about in data. Uncertainty in statisti- 
cal studies may arise from many sources. Sampling 
is but one source of error. [See below, and see also 
ERRORS, article on NONSAMPLING ERRORS]. 

Electronic data-processing machines, able to 
store and retrieve information on millions of items 
with great speed, eliminate any need of sampling. 
This is a fanciful hope. The inherent accuracy of 
original records as edited and coded is the limita- 
tion to the accuracy that a machine can turn out. 
Often, complete records are flagrantly in error oF 
fail to contain the information that is needed. 
Moreover, machine-time is expensive; sampling Te 
duces cost by reducing machine-time. 

A “complete” study is more reliable than a sam 
ple. Data are the end product of preparation and 
of a long series of procedures—interviewing, we 
ing, editing, punching, tabulation. Thus, error 0 
sampling is but one source of uncertainty. Poot 
workmanship and structural limitations in the 
method of test or in the questionnaire affect 4 


complete count as much as they do a sample. It is 
often preferable to use funds for improving the 
questionnaire and tests rather than for increasing 
the size of the sample. 

Statistical parts of sampling procedure. A sam- 
pling procedure consists of ten parts. In the follow- 
ing list, M will denote those parts that are the re- 
sponsibility of the expert on the subject matter, 
and S will denote those that are the responsibility 
of the statistician. (The technical terms used will 
be defined below.) 

(a) Formulation of the problem in statistical 
terms (probability model) so that data will be 
meaningful (M, S). A problem is generated by the 
subject matter, not by statistical theory. 

(b) Decision on the universe (M), The universe 
follows at once from a careful statement of the 
problem. 

(c) Decision on the frame (M, S). Decision on 
the type and size of sampling units that constitute 
the frame (S). E 

(d) Procedure for the selection of the sample (S). 

(e) Procedure for the calculation of estimates 
of the characteristics desired (averages, totals, 
proportions, etc.) (S). 

(f) Procedure for the calculation of standard 
errors (S). 

(g) Design of statistical controls, to permit de- 
tection of the existence and extent of various non- 
sampling errors (S). 

(h) Editing, coding, tabulation (M, S). 

(i) Evaluation of the statistical reliability of the 
results (S). 

(j) Uses of the data (M). 


Definitions of terms 


The technical terms that have been used above 
and that will be needed for further discussion will 
now be defined. 

Universe of study. The universe consists of all 
the people, firms, material, conditions, units, etc., 
that one wishes to study, whether accessible or not. 
The universe for any study becomes clear from a 
careful statement of the problem and of the uses 
intended for the data. Tabulation plans disclose 
the content of the universe and of the information 
desired. Examples of universes are (i) the house- 
wives aged 20-29 that will live in the Metropolitan 
Area of Detroit next year, (ii) all the school chil- 
dren in a defined area, (iii) all the pigs in a coun- 
try, both in rural areas and in towns. 

Frame. The frame is a means of access to the 
universe (Stephan 1936) or to enough of the uni- 
verse to make a study worthwhile. A frame is 
composed of sampling units. A sampling unit 
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commonly used in house-to-house interviewing is 
a compact group or segment of perhaps five con- 
secutive housing units. A frame is often a map, 
divided up—either explicitly or tacitly—into labeled 
areas. In a study concerned with professional men, 
for example, the frame might be the roster of 
membership of a professional society, with pages 
and lines numbered. The sampling unit might be 
one line on the roster or five consecutive lines. 

Without a frame probability sampling encoun- 
ters numerous operational difficulties and inflated 
variances (see, for example, the section “Sampling 
moving populations,” below). 

In the types of problems to be considered here 
(with the exception of those treated in the section 
“Sampling moving populations,” below) there will 
be a frame, and every person, or every housing 
unit, will belong to one sampling unit, or will have 
an ascertainable probability of belonging to it. In 
the sampling of stationary populations, a sampling 
procedure prescribes rules by which it is possible 
to give a serial number to any sampling unit, such 
as a small area. A random number will then select 
a definite sampling unit from the frame and will 
lead to investigation of all or a subsample of the 
material therein that belongs to the universe. 

Selection of persons within a dwelling unit. 
Some surveys require information concerning in- 
dividuals, and in such cases it may be desirable, 
for various reasons (contagion, fatigue, and so 
on), to interview only one eligible person in a 
dwelling unit that lies in a selected segment. In 
such surveys, the interviewer may make a list of 
the eligible people in each dwelling unit that falls 
in the sample and may select therefrom, on the 
spot, by a scheme based on random numbers, one 
person to interview. Appropriate weights are 
applied in tabulation (Deming 1960, p. 240). 

Nominal frame and actual frame. One must 
often work with a frame that fails to include cer- 
tain areas or classes that belong to the universe. 
A list of areas that contain normal families may 
not lead to all the consumers of a product, as 
some consumers may live in quasi-normal quar- 
ters, such as trailers and dormitories. Extension 
of the sampling procedure into these quarters may 
present problems. Fortunately, the proportion of 
people in quasi-normal households is usually small 
(mostly 1 per cent to 3 per cent in American 
cities), and one may therefore elect to omit them. 

A frame may be seriously impaired if it omits 
too much of certain important classes that by defi- 
nition belong to the nominal frame. It is substan- 
tive judgment, aided by calculation, that must de- 
cide whether a proposed frame is satisfactory. 
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Sampling from an incomplete frame. Almost 
every frame is in some respects out of date at the 
time of use. It is often possible, however, to use 
an obsolete or incomplete frame in a way that will 
erase the defects in the areas that fall into the 
sample. One may, for example, construct rules by 
which to select large sampling units from an in- 
complete frame and then to amend those units, by 
local inquiry, in order to bring them up to date. 
Selection of small areas within the larger area, with 
the appropriate probability, will maintain the pre- 
scribed over-all probability of selection. 

Sampling for rare characteristics. One some- 
times wishes to study a rare class of people when 
there is no reliable list of that class. One way to 
accomplish this is to carry out a cheap, rapid test 
in order to separate a sample of households into 
two groups (strata)—one group almost free of the 
rare characteristic, the other heavily populated 
with it—and then to investigate a sample drawn 
from each group. Optimum sampling fractions and 
weights for consolidation may be calculated by the 
theory of stratified sampling (discussed below; see 
also Kish in Symposium . . ., 1965). 

Equal complete coverage of a frame. The equal 
complete coverage of a frame is by definition the 
result that would be obtained from an investigation 
of all sampling units in a given frame, carried 
out by the same field workers or inspectors, using 
the same definitions and procedures, and exercis- 
ing the same care as they exercised on the sample, 
and at about the same period of time. The adjective 
“equal” signifies that the same methods must be 
used for the equal complete coverage as for the 
sample. 

Some operational definitions. Sampling error. 
Suppose that for a given frame, sampling units 
bear the serial numbers 1, 2, 3, and on to N. How- 
ever it be carried out, and whatever be the rules 
for coding and for adjustment for nonresponse, a 
complete coverage of the N sampling units of the 
frame would yield the numerical values 


a;,4;,4;,::-,ar for x, 
b,, b., ba, +++, by for y. 


In a survey of unemployment, for example, the 
x-characteristic of a person might be the property 
of being unemployed and his y-characteristic the 
property of belonging to the labor force. Then a,, 
the x-population of sampling unit No. 1 (which 
might consist of five successive households), would 
be the count of people that have the x-characteristic 
in that sampling unit. That is, a, would be the 
count of unemployed persons in the five house- 
holds. Similarly, b,, the y-population, would be the 
count of people in the labor force in those same 


households. Then a,/b, would be the proportion 
unemployed in the sampling unit of five house- 
holds. 

Again, x might refer to expenditure for bread 
and y to expenditure for all food. Then a,/b, would 
be the proportion of money that goes for bread in 
sampling unit No. 1, expenditure for all food being 
the base. 

Here, the people with the x-characteristic form 
a subclass of those with the y-characteristic, but 
this may not be so in other surveys. Thus, the 
x-characteristic and the y-characteristic might form 
a dichotomy, such as passed and rejected or male 
and female. One often deals with multiple charac- 
teristics, but two will suffice here. 

Denote the sum of the x-values and of the 
y-values in the N sampling units by 


A=, +: + ++ + ay = Na = x-total, 
B =b, + b, + b, + +++ + by = Nb = y-total, 


which makes a and b the average x-value and the 
average y-value per sampling unit in the frame, 
as in Table 1. For example, A might be the total 
number unemployed in the whole frame and B the 
total number of people in the labor force. Then 
$= A/B would be the proportion of people in the 
labor force that are unemployed. 

An operational definition of the sampling process 
and of the consequent error of sampling is con- 
tained in the following experiment. 

(a) Take for the frame N cards, numbered se- 
rially 1 to N. Card i shows a; and b; for the values 
of the x-characteristic and y-characteristic. 

(b) Draw a sample of n cards, following the 
specified sampling procedure (which will invari- 
ably require selection by random numbers). 

Table 1 illustrates the notation for the frame 
and for the results of a sample. The serial num- 
bers on the cards in the sample are not their serial 
numbers in the frame but denote instead the ordi- 
nal number as drawn by random numbers. Sample 
card No. 1 could be any card from 1 to N in the 
frame. In general, another sample would be com- 
posed of different cards, as the drawings are 
random, f 

(c) Form estimates by the formulas specified 
in the sampling plan. For illustration, one may 
form, from the sample, estimators like 


(1) aa iin, 
(2) 7223, 
(3) X= Ni, 
(4) Y=Nj, 
(5) f=2/9. 
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Table 1 — Some notation for frame and sample 


FRAME 
Serial 
number 
of 
sampling 

unit x-value alis 

1 a, b, 

2 a, b, 

N ay by 
Total A B 
Average per aA 
sampling unit a=A/N b=B/N 

ie) hee 12 
Variance o ==} (aa) o? =—),(b;— b)? 
Nia Ne 
Standard 
deviation Ta Op 


* Some authors define variances by means of N-1 and n-1 rather than N and n. 


If (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5) are used as esti- 
mators of a, b, A, B, and ¢, respectively, and if 
the results of the complete coverage were known, 
then one could, for any experiment, compute errors 
of sampling, such as 


(6) At=%—a, 
(7) Aj =7-—b, 
(8) Af =f- o. 


It is an exciting fact that a single sample— 
provided that it is big enough (usually 25, 30, or 
more sampling units), and provided that it is de- 
signed properly and skillfully in view of possible 
statistical peculiarities of the frame and is carried 
out in reasonable conformance with the specifica- 
tions—will make possible an estimate, based on 
theory to follow later, of the important charac- 
teristics of the distribution of sampling variation 
of all possible samples that could be drawn from 
ne given equal complete coverage and processed 

y the specified sampling procedure. 
x Standard error and mathematical bias. 
tinue our conceptual experiment. 

(d) Return the sample of n cards to the frame, 
and repeat steps (b) and (c) by the same sam- 
pling procedure, to form a new sample and new 
estimates x, ğ, f. Repeat these steps again and 
again, 10,000 times or more. 

Explicit statements will now be confined to 7. 
fa 10,000 experiments give an empirical distri- 
G ion for ž, by which one may count the number 
oo ples for which ž lies between, for example, 
A and 109. We visualize an underlying theo- 

cal distribution of ž, which the empirical dis- 


We con- 


SAMPLE 
Serial 
number 
in order 
drawn in 
sample x-value y-value 
1 Xi Ji 
2 Xo Yz 
n Xn Yn 
x y 
x= x/n =y/n 


tribution approaches closer and closer as the num- 
ber of repetitions increases. 

We are typically concerned with relationships 
between (i) the empirical distribution of ¢ and 
(ii) the theoretical distribution of ž, for the given 
sampling procedure. Study of these relationships 
helps in the use of sampling for purposes of making 
estimates of characteristics of the frame. 

Let a be the characteristic of the complete cov- 
erage that the generic symbol £ estimates. Then if 


(9) Ex =a, 
the sampling procedure is said to be unbiased. (The 


symbol E denotes expectation, the mean of the 
theoretical distribution of £.) But if 
(10) Ex=a+C, 

the sampling procedure has the mathematical bias 
C. In any case, the variance of the distribution 
of <is 

(11) o3 = E(& — Ex)’, 

and its square root, Oz, is the standard error of the 
sampling procedure for the estimator x. Thus, a 
sampling procedure has, for any estimator, an ex- 
pected value, a standard error, and possibly a 
mathematical bias (see the section “Possible bias 
in ratio estimators,” below). 

Uncertainty from accidental variation. Under 
the conditions stated above, the margin of uncer- 
tainty in the estimator % that is attributable to 
sampling and to small, independent, accidental vari- 
ations, including random error of measurement 
(Type m in the next section), may be estimated, 
for a specified probability, as té;, where 6; is an 


C#0, 
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estimator of oz. The factor t depends on the proba- 
bility level selected for the margin of uncertainty 
(which will in turn depend on the risks involved) 
and also on the number of degrees of freedom in 
the estimator &;. In large samples the distributions 
of most estimators are nearly normal, except 
for frames that exhibit very unusual statistical 
characteristics. The standard deviation, oz, then 
contains nearly all the information regarding the 
margin of uncertainty of 4 that is attributable to 
accidental variation. Presentation of the results 
of a survey requires careful consideration when 
there is reason to question the approximate nor- 
mality of estimators (Fisher 1956, p. 152; Shew- 
hart 1939, p. 106). 

Random selection. It is never safe to assume, 
in statistical work, that the sampling units in a 
frame are already mixed. A frame comes in layers 
that are different, owing to geographic origin or to 
order of production. Even blood, for example, has 
different properties in different parts of the body. 

A random variable is the result of a random 
operation, A system of selection that depends on 
the use, in a standard manner, of an acceptable 
table of random numbers is acceptable as a ran- 
dom selection, Methods of selection that depend on 
physical mixing, shuffling, drawing numbers out of 
a hat, throwing dice, are not acceptable as random, 
because they have no predictable behavior. Neither 
are schemes that merely remove the choice of 
sampling units from the judgment of the inter- 
viewer. Pseudo-random numbers, generated under 
competent skill, are well suited to certain types of 
Statistical investigation [see RANDOM NUMBERS]. 


Types of uncertainty in statistical data 


All data, whether obtained by a complete census 
or by a sample, are subject to various types of un- 
certainty. One may reduce uncertainties in data 
by recognizing their existence and taking steps for 
improvement in future surveys. Sample design is 
an attempt to strike an economic balance between 
the different kinds of uncertainty. There is no 
point, for example, in reducing sampling error far 
below the level of other uncertainties, 

Three types of uncertainty. The following dis- 
cussion will differentiate three main types of un- 
certainty. 

Type I. Uncertainty of Type 1 comprises built- 
in deficiencies, or structural limitations, of the 
frame, questionnaire, or method of test. 

Any reply to a question, or any record made by 
an instrument, is only a response to a stimulus. 
What stimulus to apply is a matter of judgment. 
Deficiencies in the questionnaire or in the method 
of test may therefore arise from incomplete under- 


standing of the problem or from unsuitable methods 
of investigation. Structural limitations are inde- 
pendent of the size or kind of sample. They are 
built in: a recanvass will not discover them, nor 
will calculation of standard errors or other statis- 
tical calculations detect them. 

Some illustrations of uncertainty of Type 1 are 
the following: 

(a) The frame may omit certain important seg- 
ments of the universe. 

(b) The questionnaire or method of test may 
fail to elicit certain information that is later found 
to be needed. The questionnaire may contain inept 
definitions, questions, and sequences. Detailed ac- 
counting will give results different from those 
given by mere inquiry about total expenditure of a 
family for some commodity; date of birth gives 
a different age from that given in answer to the 
simple question, How old are you? There may be 
differential effects of interviews depending on such 
variables as sex and race of the interviewer. 

(c) Use of telephone or mail may yield results 
different from those obtained by personal interview. 

(d) Judgments of coders or of experts in the 
subject matter may differ. 

(e) The date of the survey has an important 
effect on some answers. 

Type I. Uncertainty of Type 11 includes opera- 
tional blemishes and blunders—for example: 

(f) One must presume the existence of errors 
of a noncanceling nature (persistent omission of 
sampling units designated, persistent inclusion of 
sampling units not designated, persistent favor in 
recording results ). 

(g) One must presume the existence of bias 
from nonresponse. > 

(h) Information supplied by coders for missing 
or illegible entries may favor high or low values. 

(i) There may be a large error, such as a unique 
blunder. 

Type III. Uncertainty of Type mi is caused by 
random variation. Repeated random samples drawn 
from the same frame will give different results. 
Besides, there are inherent uncorrelated, nonper- 
sistent, accidental variations of a canceling nature 
that arise from inherent variability of investigators, 
supervisors, editors, coders, punchers, and other 
workers and from random error of measurement. 

Standard error of an estimator. The standard 
error of a result includes the combined effects of 
all kinds of random variation, including differ- 
ences within and between investigators, supet- 
visors, coders, etc. By proper design, however, 5 
is possible to get separate estimates of some 0 
these differences. P 

A small standard error of a result signifies 


(i) that the variation between repeated samples 
will be smali and (ii) that the result of the sample 
agrees well with the equal complete coverage of 
the same frame. It usually tells little about uncer- 
tainties of Type 11 and never anything about un- 
certainties of Type I. 

Limitations of statistical inference. Statistical 
inference (estimates, standard errors, statistical 
tests) refers only to the frame that was sampled 
and investigated. No statistical calculation can, by 
itself, detect or measure nonsampling errors, al- 
though side experiments or surveys may be helpful. 
No statistical calculation can detect defects in the 
frame. No statistical calculation can bridge the 
gap between the frame covered and the universe. 
This is as true of probability sampling as it is of 
judgment sampling, and it is true for a complete 
census of the frame as well. 

Comparison of surveys. Substantial differences 
in results may come from what appear to be in- 
consequential differences in questionnaires or in 
methods of hiring, training, and supervision of 
interviewers and coders or in dates of interview- 
ing. The sampling error in a sample is thus not 
established by comparison against a complete 
census unless the complete census is the equal 
complete coverage for the sample. 

Recalls on people not at home. Many charac- 
teristics of people that are not at home at first 
call, or that are reluctant to respond, may be very 
different from the average. What is needed is 
response from everyone selected, including those 
that are hard to get. To increase the initial size 
of the sample is no solution. Calculations that 
cover a wide variety of circumstances show that 
the amount of information per dollar expended on 
a survey increases with the number of recalls, the 
only practicable limit being the time for the com- 
pletion of the survey. Good sample design there- 
fore specifies that four to six well-timed recalls be 
made or specifies that recalls continue until the 
level of response reaches a prescribed proportion. 
Special procedures, such as intensive subsampling 
of those not at home on the first or second call, 
have been proposed (see Leven 1932; Hansen & 
Hurwitz 1946; Deming 1960). 

Surveys by post. One can often effect important 
economies by starting with a mail survey of a 
fairly large sample properly drawn from a given 
frame, then finishing with a final determined effort 
in the form of personal interviews on all or a 
fraction (one in two or one in three) of the people 
that failed to reply (Leven 1932). Mail surveys 
Tequire a frame, in the form of a list of names 
With reasonably accurate addresses, and provision 
for keeping records of mailings and of returns. 
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They are therefore especially adaptable to surveys 
of members of a professional society, subscribers 
to a journal, or subscribers to a service. [For fur- 
ther discussion of mail surveys, see ERRORS, article 
on NONSAMPLING ERRORS.] 


Simple designs for enumerative purposes 


The aim in an enumerative study is to count the 
number of people in an area that have certain 
characteristics or to estimate a quantity, perhaps 
their annual income, regardless of how they ac- 
quired these characteristics. The aim in an analytic 
study is to detect differences between classes or 
to measure the effects of different treatments. 

For illustration consider a study of schizo- 
phrenics. One enumerative aim might be to esti- 
mate the number of children born to schizophrenic 
parents before onset of the disease or before the 
first admission of one of the parents to a hospital 
for mental diseases. Further aims of the same 
study might be analytic, such as to discover differ- 
ences in fertility or in duration of hospitalization 
caused by different treatments, differences between. 
communities, or differences between time periods. 

The finite multiplier typified by 1/n — 1/N (to 
be seen later) appears in estimators for enumera- 
tive purposes. It has no place in estimators for 
analytic purposes. 

Optimum allocation of effort for an enumerative 
aim may not be optimum for an analytic aim. 
Moreover, what is optimum for one enumerative 
characteristic may not be optimum for another. 
Hence, it will usually be necessary to compromise 
between competitive aims. 

Enumerative aims will occupy most of the re- 
maining space in this article. 

The theory presented in this section is for the 
design commonly called simple random sampling. 
This is often a practicable design, and the theory 
forms a base for more complex designs. 

A simple procedure of selection and some simple 
estimators. Definitions of “frame,” “sample,” and 
other terms were introduced above. In addition, 
it will be convenient to define the coefficient of 
variation. For the x-population and y-population 
of the frame, the coefficients of variation are de- 


fined as 


a2) G=, Clas a>0,b>0. 
In like manner, the symbol C, denotes the coeffi- 
cient of variation of the empirical or theoretical 
distribution of the random variable x. The square, 
C2, of the coefficient of variation C, is called the 
rel-variance of x. The coefficient of variation is 


especially useful for characteristics (such as height) 
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that are positive. It is often helpful to remember, 
for example, that C: = C, = Cy, because x, ž, and 
X are constant multiples of each other. 

The procedure of selection specified earlier gives 
every member of the frame the same probability 
of selection as every other member, wherefore 
Ex=a, 

Eğ =b. 
That is, č and 7 are unbiased estimators of a and 
b, respectively. Moreover, 
X=Nž, 
Y=Ng 
are unbiased estimators of A and B. 
Often, a ratio such as 


(13) 


(14) 


A 
(18) 02327 
is of special interest. The sample gives 
USA 
16 unauza 
(16) uo 


as an estimator of ¢. If the total y-population, B, 
is known from another source, such as a census, 
A may be estimated by the formula 


(17) X’ = Bf. 


This estimator X’ is called a ratio estimator. It will 
be more precise than the estimator X = Nx in (14) 
if the correlation between x; and Yi is high. Other 
estimators will be discussed later (for example, 
regression estimators). Theory provides a basis for 
the choice of estimator. 

Possible bias in ratio estimators. Necessary and 
sufficient conditions for there to be no bias in f 
as an estimator of ¢ are that Ey # 0 and that x)/y; 
and y; be uncorrelated—that is, that E[(x/y)y] = 
E(x/y)Ey. In practice, if bias exists at all, it is 
usually negligible when the sample contains more 
than three or four sampling units. 

Sampling with and without replacement. Usu- 
ally, in the sampling of finite populations, one 
permits a sampling unit to come into the sample 
only once. In statistical language, this is sampling 
without replacement. Tests of physical materials 
are sometimes destructive, and a second test would 
be impossible. To draw without replacement, one 
simply disregards a random number that appears 
a second time (or uses tables of so-called random 
permutations), 

There are circumstances, however, in which one 
accepts the random numbers as they come and 
permits a sampling unit to come into the sample 
more than once. This is sampling with replacement. 

Hereafter, most equations will be written for 


sampling without replacement. It is a simple matter 
to drop the fraction 1/N from any formula to get 
the corresponding formula for sampling with re. 
placement. Actually, in practice, samples are usu- 
ally such a small part of the frame that the fraction 
1/N is ignored, even though the sampling be done 
without replacement. 

Variances. The variances of the estimator % 
derived from the sampling procedure described 
earlier are 


s Nen of 
B= a A 
without fo NAL a 
replacement ETE 
a8) tty NYA 
with o= Ka 
replacement are 


(The sign = indicates an approximation that is 
sufficiently close in most practice. ) 

Similar expressions hold for #. For the ratio 
f = ž/ğ, the approximation 


(19) qa (1_ 1); + C} — 2abC a) 
n WN 


is useful if n be not too small. Here 


sul. —a)(bi—b 
Ca => (a a)(bi — b) 


is the rel-covariance of the x-population and y- 
population per sampling unit in the frame. 

When the ratio estimator of the total x-popula- 
tion is derived as in eq. (17), eq. (19) gives the 
same approximation for C%,. 

Estimate of aggregate characteristic—number of 
units in class unknown. It often happens in prac- 
tice that one wishes to estimate the aggregate 
value of some characteristic of a subclass of 2 
group when the total number of units in the sub- 
class is unknown. For example, one might wish to 
estimate the aggregate income of women aged 15 
or over that live in a certain district, are gain- 
fully employed, and have at least one child under 
12 years old at home (this specification defines the 
universe), The number of women that meet this 
specification is not known. An estimate of the 
average income per woman of this specification, 
prepared from a sample, suffers very little from 
this gap in available knowledge, but an estimate 
of the total income of all such women is not 5° 
fortunate. 

As an illustration, suppose that the frame is 4 
serialized list of N women aged 15 or over = 
that the sample is a simple random sample of 7 0 
these women, drawn with replacement by reading 
out n random numbers between 1 and N. Informa 


(20) 


tion on the n women is collected, and it is noted 
which ones belong to the specified subclass—that 
is, which ones live in a certain district, are gain- 
fully employed, and have at least one child under 
12 years old at home. Suppose that this number is 
n, and that the average income of the n, women is 
&,. Of course, n, is a random variable with a bi- 
nomial distribution. 

What is the rel-variance of %,? Let C? be the 
rel-variance between incomes of the women in the 
frame that belong to the subclass. It is a fact that 
the conditional rel-variance of *,, for samples of 
size n, of the specified subclass, will be C2/n,, just 
as if the women of this subclass had been set off 
beforehand into a separate stratum and a sample 
of size n, had been drawn from it. 

The conditional expected value of X, over all 
samples of fixed size n, in the subclass has more- 
over the convenient property of being the average 
income of all the women in the frame that belong 
to this subclass. It is for this reason that the con- 
ditional rel-variance of x, is useful for assessing 
the precision of a sample at hand. For purposes of 
design, one uses the rel-variance of x, over all 
samples of size n, which is C?E(1/n,), or very 
nearly C2{1 + Q/nP]/nP, where P is the proportion 
of all women 15 or over that meet the specification 
of the subclass, and P + Q= 1. 

In contrast, any estimator, X,, of the aggre- 
gate income of all the women in the specified sub- 
class will not have such convenient properties as 
&,. The conditional expectation of X,, for samples 
of size n,, is not equal to the aggregate income of 
all the women in the frame that belong to the sub- 
class. The conditional rel-variance of X, for a 
sample of size n, at hand, although equal to the 
conditional rel-variance of <,, therefore requires 
careful interpretation. Instead of attempting to in- 
terpret the conditional rel-variance of X,, one may 
elect to deal with the variance of X, in all possible 
samples of size n. Thus, if X, is set equal to 
(N/n)n,&, (here N/n is used as an expansion 
factor equal to the reciprocal of the probability of 
selection), it is a fact that the rel-variance of X, 
over all samples of size n will be (C? + Q)/nP (see 
Deming 1960, p. 129). 

The problem with X, arises from the assumption 
that N,, the number of women in the frame that 
Meet the specification of the subclass, is unknown. 
If N, were known, one could form the estimator 
X, = N,%,, which would have all the desirable prop- 
erties of ž,. 

One way to reduce the variance of the total 
income, X,, of the specified class is (1) to select 
from the frame a large preliminary sample, (2) by 
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an inexpensive investigation to classify the units 
of the preliminary sample into two classes, those 
that belong to the specified class and those that 
do not, (3) to investigate a sample of the units that 
fell into the specified class, to acquire information 
on income, The preliminary sample provides an 
estimate of N,, and the final sample provides an 
estimate of x,. The product gives the estimate 
X, =N., for the total income in the specified 
class. (For the variance of X, and for optimum 
sizes of samples, see Hansen, Hurwitz, & Madow, 
1953, vol. 1, pp. 65 and 259.) 

If, further, N were not known and only the 
probability, 7, of selection, to be applied to every 
sampling unit in the frame, were known, both n 
and n, will be random variables, and there will be 
a further inflation of the rel-variance of any esti- 
mator of the aggregate income of all the women 
in the specified subclass. Thus, if X, be set equal 
to n,x,/m for such an estimator, then the uncondi- 
tional rel-variance of X, will be (C? + 1)/nP. The 
conditional rel-variance of X,, however, is still 
C2/n,. 

It may be noted that for a small subclass there 
is little difference between C? + Q and C; + 1. 

Examples are common. Thus, one might read 
out a two-digit random number for each line of a 
register, following the rule that the item listed on 
a line will be drawn into the sample if the random 
number is 01. If counts from outside sources are 
not at hand or are not used, then the rel-variance of 
an estimator, X,, of the total number or total value 
of any subclass of items on the register contains 
the factor C} + 1. 

Use of thinning digits. Reduction of the prob- 
ability of selection of units of specified character- 
istics (such as items of low value) through the use 
of thinning digits may produce either the factor 
C2 +Q or the factor C4 + 1 in the rel-variance of 
an estimator of an aggregate, depending on the 
mode of selecting the units. 

Estimates of variances. Estimates of variances 
are supplied by the sample itself, under proper con- 
ditions, as was discussed above. Some of the more 
important estimators follow, denoted by a circum- 
flex (^). For the variance of x, 


MAI 1) te 
(21) WA WaT 27; 
with a similar expression for 63. For the covariance, 


ga 1 1 1 
ôa = (4-7 ee DG! —%)(yi— 9). 
Eqs. (21) and (22), with N infinite, were devel- 


oped by Gauss (1823). These estimators are un- 
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biased; 6% is a slightly biased estimator of o,, 

but the bias is negligible for n moderate or large. 
Under almost all conditions met in practice, one 

may set 

_ &—Ez 

(23) La 5, 


and compare this guantity with tabulated values of 
t to find the margin of uncertainty in £ for any 
specified probability. Such calculations give excel- 
lent approximations unless the distribution of sam- 
pling units in the frame is highly skewed. Extreme 
skewness may often be avoided by stratification 
(discussed below). 

A useful approximate estimator for the rel- 
variance of f = X/Y = X/7 is 


(24) jeli mesa cory) Mccabe 


This formula is derived by combination of eqs. 
(19), (21), and (22). In accordance with a pre- 
vious remark, one may take C,.=(C,, where X’ 
is the ratio estimator of A as given by (17). 

Size of frame usually not important. Because 
of the way in which N enters the variances, the 
size of the frame has little influence on the size of 
sample required for a prescribed precision, unless 
the sample is 20 per cent or more of the total frame. 
For instance, the sample required to reach a speci- 
fied precision would be the same for the continental 
United States as for the Boston Metropolitan Area, 
on the assumption that the underlying variances 
encountered are about the same for the entire 
United States as for Boston. 

Special form for attributes (0,1 variate). In 
many studies a sampling unit gives only one of 
two possible observations, such as yes or no, male 
or female, heads or tails. The above equations then 
assume a simple form. 

If each person in a frame is a sampling unit, 
and if a; = 1 for yes, a; = 0 for no, then the total 
x-population, A, in the frame is the total number 
of yes observations that would be recorded in the 
equal complete coverage, and a is the proportion 
yes, commonly denoted by p. The variance between 
the a; in the frame is 


(25) 
where p + q= 1. 


The random variate, x;, will take the value 0 
or 1; 


(26) LWA 


will be the number of yes observations in the sam- 
ple, and 


(27) 


ol = Pq. 


p=x/n 


will be the proportion yes in the sample. Replace- 
ment of < by pin previous equations shows that 
P is an unbiased estimator of the proportion yes 
in the frame and that 


(28) o= (4 ~ 5) Pa. 


It is important to note that this variance is valid 
only if each sampling unit produces the value 0 
or 1. It is not valid, for instance, for a sample 
of segments of area if there is more than one per- 
son per segment, or if the segments are clustered 
(as discussed below). 

For an estimate of the variance of (provided 
the sampling procedure meets the conditions stated) 
one may use 
(29) a3= (4-3) 0%. 
where f + ĝ = 1. 

How good is an estimator of a variance? The 
variance of the estimator & in eq. (21) depends on 
the standardized fourth moment, B., of the frame 
and on the number of degrees of freedom for the 
estimator. Thus, if one defines 


mum 


then the rel-variance of the estimator 6? of eg. (21) 
will be (8; —1)/n, which diminishes with n. 

Systematic selection. A simple and popular way 
to spread the sample over the frame is to select 
every Zth unit, with a random start between 1 and 
Z, where Z = N/n. This is called systematic sam- 
pling with a single random start, and it is one form 
of patterned sampling. In certain kinds of materials, 
specifically those in which nearby sampling units 
are, on the average, more similar than units sep- 
arated by a longer interval, systematic sampling 
will be slightly more efficient than stratified random 
sampling (Cochran 1946), Ó 

A disadvantage of systematic sampling with a 
single random start is that there is no strictly valid 
way to make a statistical estimate of the standard 
error of a result so obtained. This is because the 
single start is equivalent to the selection of only 
one sampling unit from the Z possible sampling 
units that could be formed. One may nevertheless, 
under proper conditions, get a useful approxima 
to the rel-variance by using the sum of squares 0 
successive pairs. Eq. (21) with n =2 and N= 
gives the estimator 


(30) 


c= (1-3) [Sent xe) 


where the summation runs over all pairs. 


(31) 


Hidden and unsuspected periodicities often turn 
up, and in such cases the above formula may give 
a severe underestimate or overestimate of the vari- 
ance. For example, every nth household might be 
nearly in phase with the natural periodicity of 
income, rent, size of family, and other character- 
istics associated with corners and with the config- 
uration of dwelling units within areas and within 
apartment houses. Systematic sampling of physical 
elements or of time intervals can lead to disaster. 

A statistician will therefore justify a single ran- 
dom start and use of eq. (31) only if he has had 
long experience with a body of material. 

Instead of a single random start between 1 and 
N/n, one may take two random starts between 
1 and 2N/n and every (2N/n)th sampling unit 
thereafter. Extension to multiple random starts is 
obvious. Two or more random starts give a valid 
estimate of the variance. Fresh random starts every 
six or eight zones will usually reap any possible 
advantage of systematic sampling and will avoid 
uncertainty in estimation of the variance. 

Efficiency of design. The relative efficiency of 
two sampling procedures, 1 and 11, that give nor- 
mally distributed estimators of some characteristic 
is by definition the ratio of the inverses of the 
variances of these estimators for the same size, n, 
of sample. In symbols (E denotes efficiency), 
(32) Er ou; ny = Mn 
This concept of efficiency is due to Fisher (1922). 

Comparison of costs is usually more important 
than comparison of numbers of cases. Let the costs 
be c and cn for equal variances. Then 


33 uous 
‘ En T Cr 
_ Comparison of efficiencies of estimators whose 
distributions depart appreciably from normality 
require special consideration. 

Sampling moving populations. A possible pro- 
cedure in sampling moving populations is to count 
and tag all the people visible from a number of 
enumerators’ posts through a period of a day or a 
week (the first round) and then to repeat the count 
from the same or different posts some time later 
(the second round), The n, people counted and 
tagged in the first round constitute a mobile frame 
for the second round. If the number of people 
counted in the first round is nı, and if the number 
counted in the second round is n:, with an inter- 
Section of n,, for people counted in both rounds, 
then an estimator of the total number of mobile 
inhabitants in the whole area is Ñ = mnn:/nıs 
(Yates 1949, p. 43; Deming & Keyfitz 1967). 


O= Ou. 
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More complex designs 


Considerations of cost—clustering. The total 
cost of a survey includes cost of preparing the 
frames and cost of travel to the units selected. 
In some surveys it may be possible to get more 
information per unit cost by enlarging the sam- 
pling unit, a procedure commonly called clustering. 
One may, for example, define a sampling unit as 
comprising all the dwellings in a compact segment 
of area. Further, one may, with experience and 
care, subsample dwelling units from a selected 
cluster or select one member of a family where 
two or more members qualify for the universe. 
Again, in a national survey, one may restrict the 
sample to a certain number of counties that will 
come into the sample by a random process. Or, in 
a survey of a city, one may restrict the sample to a 
random selection of blocks. 

Any such plan reduces the interviewer's expenses 
for travel and reduces the cost of preparing the 
frame. However, restriction of the sample usually 
also increases variances, unless the total number 
of households in the sample be increased as com- 
pensation. It should be remembered, though, that 
the actual precision obtained by the use of cluster 
sampling may be nearly as good as that obtained 
by an unrestricted random selection of the same 
number of dwelling units with no clustering. 

Theory indicates the optimum balance between 
enlargement of the sampling unit and, the number 
of sampling units to include in the sample. Obvi- 
ously, the theory is more complex than that dis- 
cussed in the last section. Stratification, ratio esti- 
mators, and regression estimators are additional 
techniques that, under certain conditions, yield 
further increases in efficiency (see below). 

An example. The following illustration refers 
to a sample of a city: (i) Suppose that it has been 
determined in advance that for the main purposes 
of a survey the optimum size of areal unit is a 
compact group of five dwelling units, called a seg- 
ment. (ii) A sampling unit within the city will con- 
sist of ñ segments from a larger number of seg- 
ments contained in a block. The ñ segments of a 
sampling unit (if ñ > 1) should be scattered over 
the block. A good way to effect this scatter is by a 
systematic selection. (iii) The m sampling units in 
the city will be selected by random numbers, For 
simplicity, assume that all blocks in the city con- 
tain an equal number, N, of segments. Suppose 


that there are 
M blocks in the whole city, 


Ñ segments in a block, 
N = MN segments in the whole city, 
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ñ segments in a sampling unit, 

N/n sampling units in a block, 

MN/n or N/ñ sampling units in the whole city, 
m sampling units in the sample. 


Then if 
(34) X= x/mn, 
one may take 
(35) X=Nžł 


for an estimator of the x-population in the whole 
city. For this estimator, 


(36) OECS; 

and 

(37) varg= Nomi (A Raa oa, 
N-A \m "NI mi)” 


If m is small compared with M, 

N-ñ oh 
N-1 mi” 
If, also, ñ is small compared with Ñ, 


(38) 


Es S 
var = —> 
o $ 


(39) varza Bp, 

m mi 
Here o$ is the variance between blocks of the mean 
x-population per sampling unit, and o? is the 
average variance between sampling units within 
blocks, 

Important principle in size of secondary unit. 
Suppose that the cost of adding one more block 
to the sample is c, (cost of maps, preparation, de- 
lineation of segments, travel) and that the cost of 
an interview in an additional sampling unit is c,. 
Then the total cost of the survey will be 


(40) 


In eq. (37) var % will be at its minimum for a 
fixed cost K if 


K = mc, + miic.. 


(41) optimum ñ. 


This equation was derived by both L. H. C. Tippett 
and Shewhart, independently, in 1931. 

Note that m does not appear in this equation. 
That is, the optimum value of ñ on the basis of the 
cost function (40) is independent of m, the num- 
ber of sampling units in the sample (and very 
nearly independent of the number of blocks in the 
sample). 

The optimum m is found by substituting the 
optimum ñ from eq. (41) into eq. (40) and solv- 
ing for m. Of course, it is necessary to assume 
values for o/o, and for 0,76; to do this. (Be- 


cause each sampling unit will usually fall in a 
different block, m will usually be exactly or nearly 
as large as the number of blocks in the sample.) 
Usual numerical values of o,, : o, and of c, : c, lead 
to small values of ñ and to large values of m. 
Efficient design therefore usually requires a small 
sample from a block and dispersion of the sample 
into a large number of blocks. 

Extension of this theory to a national sample, 
and to stratified designs and ratio estimators, leads 
to the same principle. 

Variation in size of segment will increase var 3 
by the factor 1 + C2/n, where C? is the rel-variance 
of the distribution of the number of dwelling units 
per segment. A similar factor, 1 + C$} /m, measures 
the increase in var X from variation in the number 
of segments per block. 

Replicated designs for ease in estimation of vari- 
ance. Replication of a sample in two or more 
interpenetrating networks of samples will provide 
a basis for rapid calculation of a valid estimate of 
the standard error of any result, regardless of the 
complexity of the procedure of selection and of the 
formulas for the formation of estimates [Mahala- 
nobis 1944; Deming 1950; 1960; see also INDEX 
NUMBERS, article on SAMPLING]. 


Stratified sampling 


The primary aim of stratified sampling is to in- 
crease the amount of information per unit of cost. 
A further aim may be to obtain adequate informa- 
tion about certain strata of special interest. 

One way to carry out stratification is to rearrange 
the sampling units in the frame so as to separate 
them into classes, or strata, and then to draw sam- 
pling units from each class. The goal should be 
to make each stratum as homogeneous as possible, 
within limitations of time and cost. Stratification 1s 
equivalent to blocking in the design of an experi- 
ment. It is often a good plan (i) to draw a pre- 
liminary sample from the frame without stratifica- 
tion; (ii) to classify into strata the units in the 
preliminary sample, and (iii) to draw, for the final 
sample, a prescribed number of sampling units 
from each stratum so formed. Step (i) will some- 
times require an inexpensive investigation or test 
of every sampling unit in the preliminary sample 
to determine which stratum it belongs to. 

Stratification is one way to make use of existing 
information concerning the frame other than the 
information obtained from investigating the sam- 
pling units in the final sample itself. Other ways 
to use existing information are through ratio esti- 
mators and regression estimators (see below). 

In practice a frame is to some extent naturally 
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Table 2 — Notation and definitions for the frame (M = 2 strata) 


POPULATION BETWEEN THE POPULATIONS 
OF THE SAMPLING UNITS 


STRATUM'S Average per 
U; 
5 ANURS AA PROPORTION OF sampling unit Total WITHIN THE STRATUM 
SAMPLING UNITS in the in the Standard 
STRATUM In the frame In the sample IN THE FRAME stratum stratum deviation Variance 
N. 
3 N, n, P= N a, A, =N,a,; CA o 
2 N SA A,= 3 
2 Ny REN a, 2 = Ni, T Ji 
Total for the frame N n 1 (= A bs Am 
Unweighted average Ñ= N a= 29 We A 2 
per stratum TM M M AM 
Weighted average wA 2 
per sampling unit = Œ = GEN, x: Ow ow 


Source: Deming 1960, p. 286. 


stratified to begin with. Thus, areas in geographic the average reverse standard deviation between 
order usually are already pretty well stratified in sampling units within strata, where Q: + Pi = 1. 
respect to income, occupation, density of popula- Plan A (no stratification): The scheme of sam- 
tion, tastes of the consumer, and other character- pling described above will be designated plan A. 
istics. No frame arrives thoroughly mixed, and any It is needed here for comparison, and also because 
plan of sampling should be applied by zones, so as it constitutes the basis for selection from any 
to capture the natural stratification. Theory serves stratum. 
as a guide to determine whether further stratifica- Note that in plan A, as in plans B, D, F, and H, 
tion would be profitable. below, all the sampling units in the frame have 
Plans of stratification for enumerative studies. equal probability of selection, namely n/N, where- 
Several plans of stratified sampling for enumera- fore Et = a and EX = A. 
tive studies will now be described. P; known—whole frame classified. Two sam- 
The notation and definitions to be used in this pling plans for which the proportions in each 
discussion are given in tables 2 and 3. (Note that stratum are known (or ascertainable) and the 
Ñ and ñ are defined differently here than they were the whole frame is classified will now be described. 
earlier.) These tables are presented in terms of Plan B (proportionate sampling): Decide with the 
two strata (M = 2), but extension to a greater num- help of eq. (47) the size, n, of the sample required. 
ber of strata follows obviously. The following addi- Compute next 


tional definitions are needed: (44) ni =nN;/N = nP;. 

(42) 0% = Qo} + Q,03 + Q,05, Draw by random numbers, as in plan A, a sample 
the average reverse variance between sampling of size n; from stratum i. Investigate every member 
units within strata, and of the sample, and calculate 

(43) Gp = Qi + Qeo2 + Qos; (45) X:=Niei/m, Xa=Nete/ms, ete. 


Table 3 — Notation and definitions for the sample 


Population Mean population Estimated total Variance of 

Stratum in the somple per sampling unit population this estimator* 
x-population Sires EEN Xi Bens ¢ 
1 Xı in stratum 1 ka m 1 hy 1 
x-population AA X,=N, © Sax 
2 Xz in stratum 2 =, 2 Nh 2 
Sum x — X varX 


* The variances are additive only if the N; (or P,) are known and used in the estimator X. 
Source: Deming 1960, p. 287. 
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(For simplicity, most formulas will henceforth be 
written for two strata, in conformance with tables 2 
and 3. Extension to more strata is obvious.) Here, 
n/N; =n/N, wherefore 


X=X,4+% 
(46) =a tt) 
=N2=Nz# 
n 
and 
(47) varā= (+ = r) plan B. 


The n; of eq. (44) and later expressions will not 
in general be integers. In practice one uses the 
closest integer; the effects on variance formulas 
are usually completely negligible. 

Plan C (Neyman sampling): Decide with the help 
of eq. (49) the size, n, of the sample required. 
Compute next the Neyman allocation (Neyman 
1934), 
(48) Ny = NPiT;/ Fp. 

Draw by random numbers, as in plan A, a sample 
of size n; from stratum i. Investigate every member 
of the sample. Form estimators X,, X., and X= 
X, +X.. Form <= X/N for an unbiased estimator 
of a. Here 

(Üo)? _ To 


yari Ta een 


a2) n 


plan C. 
The Neyman allocations are the optimal n; for 
minimizing var 1 when the P; are known. 

P; known—only a sample classified. One may, 
in appropriate circumstances, require only the clas- 
sification of a preliminary sample drawn from the 
frame. The decision hinges on the costs of classifi- 
cation and the expected variances of the plans 
under consideration. 

Plan D: Decide with the help of eq. (50) the size, 
n, of the sample required. Draw the sample as in 
plan A. Classify the sampling units into strata. The 
number, n;, of sampling units drawn from stratum 
i will be a random variable. Carry out the investi- 
gation of every unit of the sample. Form X,, X;, X, 
and 1 as in plan B. Then 


plan B 
wa 1 
(50) vai (iia +7), plan D. 
Plan E: Decide with the help of eq. (52) the 


size, n, of the final sample. Draw by random num- 
bers a preliminary sample of size n’. Thin (reduce ) 


by random numbers the strata of the preliminary 
sample to reach the Neyman ratios 


Mm | Me 


(51) wi aye 
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and simultaneously the total sample, n. Here Mes 
n;, etc., are the sizes of the preliminary sample in 
the several strata, and n,, nz, etc., are the sizes of 
the final sample. For greatest economy, choose n' 
so that one stratum will require no thinning, Carry 
out the investigation of every unit of the final sam- 
ple. Form the estimators X,, X., and X =X, + X, 
Then * = X/N will again be an unbiased estimator 
of a, but now 


plan C 
1 
g= (Fo)? i , 1 ( 1 +) 
YANA N n\n NA 


= | (Gn)? + wa 


the latter form useful if N is large relative to n'. 

Sequential classification of units into strata. We 
now describe two plans in which the sample-sizes, 
nj, are reached sequentially, with considerable sav- 
ing under appropriate conditions. 

Plan F: Determine the desired sample-sizes, ni, 
as in plan B. Draw by random numbers one unit 
at a time from the frame, and classify it into its 
proper stratum. Continue until the quotas, n;, are 
all filled. Form X as in plan B; var < will be the 
same as for plan B. 

Plan G: This is the same as plan F except that 
the sample sizes, n;, are fixed as in plan C. Form X 
as in plan C; yari will be the same as for plan C. 

P; not known in advance. When the propor- 
tions, P;, in the frame are unknown, estimates 
thereof must come from a sample, usually a pre- 
liminary sample of size N’ > n, where n is the size 
of the final sample. 

Plan H: Decide with the help of eq. (55) the 
size, n, for the final sample. Compute the optimum 
size, N’, of the preliminary sample by the formula 


n Tw Cı 
(53) WA ce 
where c, is the average cost of classifying asam 
pling unit in the preliminary sample, and c: is the 
average cost of the final investigation of one sam- 
pling unit. 

The procedure is to draw as in plan A a Ee 
liminary sample of size N’ and to classify it int 
strata. Treat the preliminary sample as a frame a 
size N’. Then thin all strata of the preliminary sam 
ple proportionately to reach the final total size, ™ 


Carry out the investigation of every sampling unit 
in the final sample. An unbiased estimator of a is 


ga 
(54) => 
where x is the total x-population in the sample. 
Then 

AA te eit 
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plan H, 


is an excellent approximation if N be large relative 
to N’. 

Plan I: Decide with the help of eg. (59) the size, 
n, for the final sample. Compute the optimum size, 
N’, of the preliminary sample, using the equation 
(Neyman 1938) 


capt VAC 
NY > oa Gee 


(56) 


Draw as in plan A a preliminary sample of size 
N’. Classify it as in plan H. Thin the strata differ- 
entially to satisfy the Neyman ratios 
ny Ny 
Nir Ny {ee ee 
and to reach the desired final total sample-size, n. 
Carry out the investigation of every sampling unit 
in the final sample. An unbiased estimator of a is 


(58) -Hia ato) 


(57) 


N' \ n 2 
for which 
(59) vane en eee k plan I, 


is an excellent approximation if N be large relative 
to N’ and to n. 

One may use plan F or plan G in combination 
with plan H or plan I to reap the benefit of many 
Strata without actually classifying the entire pre- 
liminary sample, N’ (Koller 1960). 

Gains of stratified sampling. Gains of stratified 
sampling can be evaluated by comparing variances. 
Denote by A, B, and C the variances of the estima- 
tors of a calculated by the plans A, B, and C. Then 


(60) 


7% — (Fu)? ajo) 
ye eh ee 


For example, if P, = .6, P, =.4, and o%= 807, 
(A ~ B)/A would be (1 — .8)/1 = 2, meaning that 
100 interviews selected according to plan B would 
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give rise to the same variance as 125 selected ac- 
cording to plan A. 

The gains of plans F and G over plan A are the 
same as the gains of plans B and C over plan A. 
The average gains in repeated trials of plans D and 
E are less. If 02 and &,,¢, are large, plans D and E 
will usually not be good choices. For large samples, 
however, in circumstances where o} and 6,0; are 
not large, the gains of plans D and E may be almost 
equal to the gains of plans B and C, at considerably 
less cost. 

Eqs. (60) and (61) show that the gain to be 
expected from the proposed formation of a new 
stratum, i, will not be impressive unless its propor- 
tion, P;, be appreciable, or unless its o or its a; be 
widely divergent from the average. 

Stratification to estimate over-all ratio. The 
case to be used for illustrating stratified sampling 
to estimate an over-all ratio consists of three strata: 
stratum 1 for large units (for example, high in- 
comes or large farms), stratum 2 for medium-sized 
units, and stratum 3 for small units. Here stra- 
tum 1 is to be covered 100 per cent; obvious modi- 
fications take care of the case in which stratum 1 
is not sampled completely. 

First take as an estimator of 

_ X _ AtNok, + Nok 
f= = Bot Na. + Neds 
in the notation of tables 1 and 2, with B; as the 
value of the y-characteristic in stratum i of the 
frame. Optimum allocation to strata 2 and 3 is 
very nearly reached if both 


B.S. 


(62) 


(63a) ‘es BSa + B3S3 
and 
(63b) me ai 


B,s, + Bis; 


wherein s, and s, are the standard deviations of 
the ratio of x to y in strata 2 and 3. 

If, as is often the case, S» and s, do not differ 
much, or if little is known about them in advance, 
one can still make an important gain in efficiency 
by setting na : na = B,:Bs or Ny: Ny = Ay: Ay. 

Another estimator of the ratio ¢ is 


(64) f = Pafi + Pafe + Pafas 


wherein P; = B;/B and f; = :/9:. This estimator is 
sometimes preferred when f; varies greatly from 
stratum to stratum, and when there can be no 
trouble with small denominators. The allocation of 
sample for this estimator is, for practical purposes, 
the same as in eq. (63) (Cochran [1953] 1963, 
p. 175; Hansen et al. 1953, vol. 1, p. 209). 
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Sequential adjustment of size of sample. It is 
sometimes possible, when decision on the size of 
sample is difficult, or when time is short, to break 
the sample in advance into two portions, 1 and 2, 
each being a valid sample of the whole frame. Por- 
tion 1 is definitely to be carried through to com- 
pletion, but portion 2 will be used only if required. 
This may be called a two-stage sequential method. 
It is practicable where the investigation is to be 
carried out by a small number of experts that will 
stay on the job as long as necessary but not where 
a field force must be engaged in advance for a 
definite period. 

Modifications for differing costs. If investigat- 
ing a sampling unit in a particular stratum is three 
or more times as costly as the average investiga- 
tion, it may be wise to decrease the sample in the 
costly stratum and to build up the sample in other 
strata (Deming 1960, p. 303). 

Considerations for planning. In order to plan 
a stratified sample, certain assumptions are neces- 
sary. Fair approximations to the relevant ratios, 
such a8 Ow: 0, Fy iO, Goi, VC: : Cs, Will provide 
excellent allocation. On the other hand, bad ap- 
proximations to these ratios, or failure to use theory 
at all, can lead to serious losses. 

The required good approximations to these ratios 
may come from prior experience, or from probing 
the knowledge of experts in the subject matter. 
For example, the distribution of intelligence quo- 
tients in the stratum between 90 and 110, if rec- 
tangular, would provide o? = (110 — 90)2/12, or 
33, whence o = 5.7. Other shapes have other vari- 
ances, but shape is fortunately not critical (Deming 
1950, p. 262; 1960, p. 260). A stratum with very 
high values should be set off for special treatment 
and possibly sampled 100 per cent. 

Stratification for analytic studies. As mentioned 
earlier, the aim in an analytic study is to detect dif- 
ferences between classes or to measure the effects 
of different treatments. 

The general formula for the variance of the 
difference between two means, <, and Žs, derived 
from independent samples of sizes n, and ns drawn 
by random numbers singly and without stratifica- 
tion from, for example, two groups of patients, A 
and B, is 
(65) var (%4— ža) =o} /n,+o2/ns, 
wherein 07 and 03 are the respective variances be- 
tween the patients within the two groups. 

For such analytic studies the optimum allocation 
of skill and effort is found by setting 


Na _ Ta 


66 ; 
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wherein c, and Cs are the costs per case. Note 
that the sizes of the groups do not enter into this 
formula and that it is different from the optimum 
allocation in enumerative problems. 

In many analytic studies o4 and cp will be about 
equal, and so will the costs c, and c,. In such cir- 
cumstances, the best allocation is 


(67) 


Na = Np. 


Regression estimators 


We have already seen reduction in variance re- 
sulting from use of prior or supplementary knowl- 
edge concerning the frame. Use of prior knowledge 
of N to form the estimator X = Ni is an instance. 
Prior knowledge of B to form the ratio estimator is 
another instance. This section, on regression esti- 
mators, describes other ways to use prior or supple- 
mentary knowledge concerning the frame, Regres- 
sion estimators include the simple estimator, 1, 
and the ratio estimator, fb, as special cases, but 
they also include many other estimators, some of 
them highly useful. Like the ratio estimator of a 
total, these additional estimators are applicable 
only if independent and fairly reliable information 
is available about the y-population in the frame. 
Any estimator that takes advantage of supplemen- 
tary information may have considerable advantage 
over the simple estimator, x, if the correlation, p, 
between x; and y; is high, but this condition is not 
in itself sufficient. 

Specific forms of regression estimators. Assume 
simple random selection and write the regression 
estimator in the form 


(68) 


wherein b is known independently from some 
source such as a census. The subscript i on %; here 
differentiates the several specific forms of regres- 
sion estimators, 

Regression estimators are closely allied with the 
analysis of covariance [see LINEAR HYPOTHESES, 
article on ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE], The four cases 
to be considered here are taken largely from 
Hansen, Hurwitz, and Madow (1953). 

Simple estimator. If m; is taken as zero, the 
regression estimator obtained is £, = %, seen earlier. 
This procedure makes no use of supplemental in- 
formation. Under the assumption that N is large 
relative to n, the variance of this estimator is 


ži =%+m;(b-7F), 


(69a) var X, = 03; 
likewise, 
(69b) var 9, = o}. 


Difference estimator. The estimator f+, oe 
called the difference estimator, is practicable 1 
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Table 4 — Rel-variances when estimator of b is subject to sampling error 


Cose I: sample of size n is drawn 


Estimator as a subsample of n’ 
2i Cy 
A CHI — PA — e) — n/n’) 
A cl — p?(1— n/n')] 
ER 2 — (2pC:C, — C7)(1 — n/n’) 


prior knowledge (such as prior surveys of a related 
type) provides a rough approximation to the re- 
gression coefficient B = pos/o. This estimator is 


(70) x 


where m, is any approximate slope not derived 
from the sample under consideration. The vari- 
ance of s 


var &, = 03(1—p?) + o3(m,— B) 
= o3(1— p + pP), 
where 8 = po:/oy and e = (m, — B)/B. (Note that 
pe = (07;/o)(m, — B) even if p=0.) 
Least squares regression estimator. 
chosen as 


x +m,(b—4), 


(71) 


If m; is 


(72) 


then the equation 
(73) Ky =F +m,(b—¥) 
gives the so-called least squares regression esti- 
mator. The variance of this estimator is 
(74) 
Here R is a remainder in the Taylor series involv- 
ing 1/n? and higher powers; this remainder will 
be negligible if n is large. 

Ratio estimator. If m; is chosen as 


(75) 


var £, = 03(1—p*) +R. 


m,=%/9=f, 
the ratio estimator is 
(76) &, = fb. 
The variance of *, is 
(77) varā, = o3(1 + C3/C3— 2p0;/C;) +R 


H being another remainder. For large n and for 
z= C}, 


(78) var ž, = 20}(1 — p). 


It follows that for large n and for m: = $ and 
C=C, 


(79) varž __2 
Vat Xone 
Comparison of regression estimators. If the cor- 


relation, p, between x; and y: is moderate or high, 


Case II: samples of size n and n’ 
are independent 


Same as in Case | 
CH — p2(1 — e) + ea 
Same asin Case | 


C3 — (2pC.C; — C2)(1 — n/n!) + (20m/7') (Cy — pC) 


but the line of regression of x on y misses the origin 
by a wide margin, then the estimator Žž, will show 
substantial advantages over %, and x,. If the y- 
variate shows relatively wide spread (that is, if Cy 
is much greater than C;), the ratio estimator ï, 
may be far less precise than the simple estimator 
č, =%, even when p is high, especially if the line 
of regression misses the origin by a wide margin. 
On the other hand, if the line of regression passes 
through the origin (pC;=C;), or nearly through 
it, Z, and £, will have about the same variance, but 
%, may be much easier to compute. 

Estimator of b subject to sampling error. It 
often happens that the y-population per sampling 
unit is not known with the reliability of a census 
but comes instead from another and bigger sample. 
This circumstance introduces additional terms into 
the variances, Let n be the size of the present 
sample and n’ the size of the sample that provides 
the estimate of b. We suppose that the variance 
of this estimate of b is no3/n’. The resulting vari- 
ances of the regression estimators are shown in 
Table 4. 

W. Epwarps DEMING 
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NONPROBABILITY SAMPLING 


Nonprobability sampling refers to the selection 
of sampling units for a statistical study according 
to some criterion other than a probability mecha- 
nism. In contrast to probability sampling, non- 
probability sampling has two major disadvantages: 
(1) the possibility of bias in the selection of sam- 
pling units and (2) the impossibility of calculating 
sampling error from the sample. 

The attitude toward sampling held by most 
social scientists has come full circle: whereas it 
was once necessary to argue strenuously the case 
for deliberately using a probability mechanism in 
the selection of material for study, that case is 
now so widely accepted that any nonprobabilistic 
sampling procedure is regarded with suspicion. 
It will be argued here that such suspicion is gen- 
erally well founded but that it is not to be equated 
with condemnation, since there are occasions 
when nonprobability sampling is the only proce- 
dure open to the investigator. f 

The issues involved in nonprobability sampling 
may be sharply focused by considering first the 
status of the inferences made by an archeologist. 
He can usually expect to find only a fraction of 
the material that he would like in order to examine 
the causes and motives of past events, and that 
fraction will generally be small for remote periods. 
Every object that he would judge relevant is 4 
potential witness in his court of inquiry, but many 
of them have long since been destroyed or lost. 
Yet there is no contradicting the fact that some 
strongly convincing arguments can be made, even 
about the remote past. Does it follow, then, he 
probability sampling is inessential to any socia 
Scientist's inferences about the present? 

As soon as it is drawn, this analogy is seen if 
be false. The archeologist usually has no choices 
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he must, in the court metaphor, accept what wit- 
nesses offer themselves. The situation of another 
social scientist is different: he is rather in the 
position of having too many potential witnesses, 
among whom he must choose on grounds of cost 
and time. How is he to choose? He cannot fairly 
exclude those potential witnesses whose evidence 
may not be to his taste, for if he did, he would 
implicitly abandon his judicial position and be- 
come merely an advocate. (The fact that some 
have apparently undergone this transformation is 
not good reason for others to follow them.) If 
some sources of evidence must be chosen in pref- 
erence to others, they can only conscientiously be 
chosen in some way unrelated to the nature of 
their evidence: they must be selected by a prob- 
ability mechanism. 

The value of probability sampling is, therefore, 
not that it ensures employment for statisticians, 
but that it provides a guarantee of freedom from 
selection. bias on the part of the investigator, bias 
that may be strong even if quite unconsciously 
produced (Yates [1949] 1960, chapter 2). The 
absence of selection bias is the first advantage of 
probability sampling. 

Nonprobability sampling always has the char- 
acteristic that the sampling procedure is ill-defined. 
One literally cannot know what chance of selec- 
tion any individual in the population has had. It 
is this lack of precise definition that leads directly 
to the second disadvantage of nonprobability sam- 
pling: there is no way of estimating the sampling 
error of a nonprobability sample from the sample 
itself, while such estimation is typically possible 
when probability sampling is used. 

Despite what has just been said, nonprobability 
samples will always be important in the social 
sciences, Confronted with a remote and hostile 
tribe, the anthropologist will not be inclined to 
imperil his foothold of hospitality and coopera- 
tion by selecting informants at random. In ad- 
vanced societies, selected individuals or institu- 
tions may refuse to cooperate in an inquiry and 
usually cannot be compelled to do so. Even in 
such circumstances, however, at least an attempt 
at a probability sample should always be the inves- 
tigator’s object. He may fail to achieve it but 
cannot be worse off than if he had not tried at all. 
The unshakable optimism of all candidates for 
Political office must be partly attributed to reports 
from supporters who have largely been sampling 
the faithful. 

Nonprobability samples can arise in several 
ways: through the investigator's ignoring or deny- 
ing the force of the above considerations; through 
his recognizing their force but claiming that the 
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objectives of probability sampling can just as well 
be achieved by substitute methods; or finally, 
through his lack of success in attempts to achieve 
probability samples. About the first category noth- 
ing more will be said here, but a more detailed 
examination of the other two will be made. 

Representative methods. Most of the substitutes 
suggested for probability sampling have in com- 
mon some attempt to make the sample “represent- 
ative” of the population from which it was selected, 
for example, by arranging that the proportions of 
men and women be the same in both or (more 
rarely) that the average income be the same in 
both. In practice, the most frequent substitute is 
quota sampling (Moser 1952), in which distribu- 
tions by sex, age, “class,” and sometimes additional 
characteristics are equalized between sample and 
population and the interviewers are otherwise free 
to select cases. Such representative methods are 
to be sharply distinguished from stratified prob- 
ability sampling, where the population is divided 
into groups prior to sampling and each group is 
sampled separately by probability methods. 

There are several distinct criticisms to be made 
of representative procedures. In the first place, the 
agreement of even quite a large number of aver- 
ages or percentages between sample and popula- 
tion in no way guarantees high accuracy in other 
respects, and very large biases are still possible 
(Neyman 1934). Second, the lack of definition in 
the sampling procedure is not corrected by the 
imposition of such agreements; sampling error is 
still not calculable. 

The most important criticism, however, is a 
paradoxical one. There is no such thing as a 
“representative,” “unbiased,” “fair,” or otherwise 
“acceptable” sample: such adjectives are strictly 
applicable to the sampling process that produces 
the sample, and their application to the sample 
itself is at best a piece of verbal shorthand and at 
worst a sign of muddled thinking. A sample can 
be judged only in relation to the process that 
produced it. The central concepts of selection bias 
and sampling error have no meaning except in this 
context (Stuart 1962). Thus, an ill-defined sam- 
pling process, such as is involved in nonprobability 
samples, can only produce a sample with ill- 
defined properties of bias and sampling error. 

Embedding in a probability framework, The 
statement that there is no way of calculating sam- 
pling error for nonpfobability samples is always 
true but can be made irrelevant by the device of 
embedding a nonprobability sampling procedure 
within a higher-order probability framework. Sup- 
pose that a nonprobability sampling procedure is 
proposed in which 1,000 families are to be inter- 
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viewed in a certain area and that ten interviewers 
are to be used. If each interviewer is independently 
given an assignment to interview 100 families by 
identical methods, there will be not one, but ten 
nonprobability samples, and the variation among 
the results of these ten samples may be used to 
estimate the sampling error attached to a sample 
of 100 families and thence, by a natural extension, 
to estimate the error for a sample of 1,000 fami- 
lies. Since the sample is designed as ten equivalent 
independent subsamples, in effect the sampling is 
of ten members from the population of all possible 
samples obtainable by that method with those 
interviewers. 

In practice, it may be difficult or practically 
impossible to achieve independent subsamples in 
some contexts. For example, in the construction 
of index numbers the choice of commodity items 
is usually made by a panel of experts, so that the 
items chosen constitute a nonprobability sample. 
If an attempt is made to measure the variation 
between the judgments of several experts at the 
same level of expertise, interaction phenomena 
that make the measurement difficult are immedi- 
ately encountered. For example, the experts are 
likely to have consulted one another; they are 
likely to know the criteria of selection used by 
their peers; they are bound to meet in the course 
of examining files containing background informa- 
tion, and so on. Thus, although independent judg- 
ments are in principle possible, the practical prob- 
lem of arranging for independence is very difficult. 
Now, almost certainly, in the simple interviewing 
example, differences between the interviewers will 
affect the results of the survey (through personal 
characteristics, differences in thoroughness, etc.), 
and such differences will inflate the sampling error 
when it is estimated as above. If it were important 
to eliminate differences between interviewers from 
the sampling error, a slight modification in sam- 
pling design would suffice. Each interviewer must 
be asked to carry out at least two independent 
sample assignments, say four assignments of 25 
families each. It will then be possible, by exactly 
the same argument as before, to estimate vari- 
ability “within interviewers” only, thus excluding 
variability “among interviewers” from sampling 
error estimates. Further improvements in design 
are also possible. [See INDEX NUMBERS, article on 
SAMPLING. ] 

It will be seen that nonprobability sampling 
treated in this way utilizes the theory of experi- 
ment design, and, as always in that subject, care 
is necessary to ensure that assignments are allo- 
cated at random to interviewers. An incidental 
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advantage of such experiment designs, which is 
often of greater practical importance than the 
original purpose of estimating sampling error, is 
that they make it possible to see whether inter- 
viewers are varying so much in performance that 
further training or other action is called for, 

Such evidence as is available from designs of 
this sort indicates (Moser & Stuart 1953; Stephan 
& McCarthy 1958) that the sampling errors of 
quota sampling are considerably larger than those 
of comparable probability sampling. (If sampling 
is multistage, the inflation will of course only 
apply to the stage or stages at which quota sam- 
pling is used—this is commonly the final stage 
only.) Quota sampling can therefore only be justi- 
fied, if at all, on grounds of reduction of costs, 
but it is doubtful whether, in the light of current 
cost structures, this factor is large enough to offset 
the excess sampling error of quota sampling. 
Some crude numerical guide is contained in the 
introduction to the tables by Stuart (1963). 

Of course, experiment designs of this sort may 
be used with any ordinary probability sampling 
scheme (Mahalanobis 1946). The point here is 
that experiment designs rescue nonprobability 
sampling schemes from one of their worst defi- 
ciencies, the impossibility of calculating sampling 
error estimates, which does not hold for probability 
sampling. Nothing, however, can rescue nonprob- 
ability sampling from the ever-present danger of 
selection biases, a danger particularly acute for 
those forms (like quota sampling) that allow con- 
siderable freedom to interviewers to select cases. 

Taken in conjunction with the sampling error 
and cost considerations, the bias danger suggests 
that, whatever may have been the case when it 
originated, quota sampling is now, in terms of 
reliable information delivered per unit cost, uneco- 
nomical as well as anachronistic. 

Incompletely achieved probability samples. It 
has been noted that the major unremovable draw- 
back of nonprobability samples is the danger of 
bias in the selection procedure. Inevitably, this 
danger must also arise when an intended prob- 
ability sample is, through lack of cooperation, 
through inaccurate fieldwork, or through acciden- 
tally missing records, reduced to a fraction of the 
number of cases originally selected. The selected 
sample is, for one or another of these reasons, 
incompletely achieved, and the sampler’s duty is 
to survey the damage done to his original plan 
and try to assess the importance of the danger to 
his purposes. Strictly speaking, an incompletely 
achieved probability sample ceases to be a r 
ability sample, although it usually continues to 
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called one. Intentions are not the same as achieve- 
ment, and the sampler must see whether the cour- 
tesy title is deserved. 

Before discussing what can be done in such 
situations, it is useful to compare the reaction of 
the probability sampler confronted by an incom- 
pletely achieved sample with that of the non- 
probability sampler in the same position. It is an 
empirical fact that the probability sampler is 
usually much more worried about the incomplete 
sample than is the nonprobability sampler, be- 
cause the stringency of a probability sampling 
scheme draws much greater attention to any 
weaknesses in the achieved sample. By contrast, 
the nonprobability sampler usually finds it easier 
to bring his sample numbers up to the required 
level. His sampling scheme is less stringent and 
can more easily be patched up. Advocates of non- 
probability sampling (principally quota sampling) 
have been known to categorize this as an advan- 
tage for their method, but we shall take the con- 
trary view. It is because nonprobability sampling 
is so ill-defined that its definition can be extended 
to cover incomplete sample fulfillment. In the 
kingdom of the one-eyed, the blind man is less 
easily seen. Perhaps the least appreciated, because 
it is the most troublesome, feature of probability 
sampling is the urge for sample completeness that 
it imposes upon its practitioners. 

Faced with a seriously incomplete sample, the 
probability sampler will usually redouble his ef- 
forts, but however hard he tries, he will ultimately 
have to face the fact that some part of his sample 
is not to be completed. The characteristic rates of 
noncompletion vary greatly with types of sample. 
For probability samples of individuals in the 
United Kingdom, it is possible to achieve comple- 
tion rates of 90 per cent, although 80 per cent is 
nearer the general average. For probability sam- 
ples of households in United Kingdom government 
household-budget inquiries, the completion rates 
range around 70 per cent. Few surveys involve a 
More onerous burden upon the respondent than 
the keeping of a detailed household budget, so it 
is probably reasonable to state that completion 
rates in the United Kingdom should never, with 
careful fieldwork, fall below about 70 per cent. The 
range of noncompletion rates likely to be encoun- 
tered is thus of the order of 10 to 30 per cent. For 
many purposes, the sample results will not be 
seriously biased by even a noncompletion rate of 
one-quarter. For example, if 60 per cent of all 
households in the completed three-quarters of the 
sample display a certain characteristic, the non- 
completed quarter of the sample would need to 


have under 40 per cent or over 80 per cent with 
that characteristic for the bias in the completed 
sample to exceed 5 per cent. 

The crucial question to be examined in assess- 
ing the likely magnitude of bias due to incomplete- 
ness is whether the causes of incompleteness are 
related to the questions of interest. In a study of 
women’s cosmetics usage, it would be running a 
serious risk to ignore a very low completion rate 
for teen-agers, who are particularly heavy users 
of cosmetics; if the completed sample showed a 
very low percentage of teen-agers compared with 
the selected sample (or known recent population 
data), special efforts would have to be made to 
increase that percentage. But if the completed 
sample showed an excess of women aged 45-55 
and a shortage of women over 65, this would be 
unlikely to exert a significant influence on cos- 
metics-usage findings. However, if the subject 
studied were demand for domestic help, it would 
be the shortage of the elderly that would be the 
threat. Data from published population figures or 
from specially undertaken supplementary prob- 
ability samples can often be used to check and, 
with appropriate methods of statistical analysis, 
to improve estimates suspected of bias, whether 
it is due to sample incompleteness or not (Moser 
& Stuart 1953; United Nations 1960, sec. 13). 
The simple examples just given show that such 
check data can only be used in conjunction with 
the experienced judgment of the investigator. If 
extreme imbalances of the completed sample are 
revealed, they are just cause for suspicion of the 
sample results, but the converse does not hold: 
no finite amount of external checking of this kind 
can ever fully validate a nonprobability sample, 
since the crucial variable to check may be over- 
looked or not checkable. There is no completely 
satisfactory substitute for a fully achieved prob- 
ability sample. Any shortfall from this status is a 
potential threat to the inferences drawn from the 
sample. The investigator may be able to judge in 
some cases that the threat is not likely to be 
serious, but he can do no more than this. Insofar 
as a probability sample is fully achieved, it obvi- 
ates the need to make such judgments. 


To return to the first analogy, it can now be 
seen that the archeologist is in a situation closely 
resembling that of the investigator with an incom- 
plete nonprobability sample. Another social scien- 
tist can usually improve on this situation at least 
to the extent of starting with a probability sample 
of his material. The incompleteness of his sample 
may on occasion compel him to make judgments 
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of an inconclusive kind about the quality of his 
sample, but this is not a valid reason for extending 
the scope of the inconclusive judgment to the 
whole sampling procedure. 

ALAN STUART 


[For methods of accomplishing randomization, see 
EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN, article on THE DESIGN OF 
EXPERIMENTS; RANDOM NUMBERS. Also related are 
Errors, article on NONSAMPLING ERRORS; EXPERI- 
MENTAL DESIGN, article on QUASI-EXPERIMENTAL DE- 
SIGN; INDEX NUMBERS, article on SAMPLING.] 
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SANCTIONS 


Social control involves the process by which a 
group perpetuates its culture and system of social 
relations. In what has become an anthropological 
locus classicus, Radcliffe-Brown (1934) defined 
the sanction as a social reaction to a mode of be- 
havior that was thereby approved or disapproved. 
In his view the concept is of primary significance 
to sociology because sanctions provide an effective 
instrument for regulating conduct in conformity 
with social usage. This formulation, however, seems 
to obscure a number of important points. Radcliffe- 
Brown’s argument clearly implies that the sanction, 
at least in one of its aspects, has a deterrent func- 
tion. But if this object is to be achieved, logic 
demands that the sanction must precede the reac- 
tion: the sanction must already be in operation 
when a breach of norm occurs. It seems preferable 
therefore to define sanctions in terms of a promise 
of reward for fulfillment of the norms of behavior 
that are socially recognized and accepted, or in the 
liability to suffer the consequences that attend their 
breach. According to this view, the sanction is thus 
characterized by a quality of latency that is ex- 
Pressed most clearly, in the case of negative sanc- 
tions, in a general belief in the continuing like- 
lihood of the execution of the threat. This implies 
two further properties of the sanction. A sanction 
cannot be arbitrary or ad hoc: its existence must 
be generally known, and it must be regular in its 
incidence. In fulfilling these conditions, the sanc- 
tion serves not merely to deter; it also indicates the 
appropriate steps that may be taken to redress the 
Situation when a norm has been infringed or to 
express approbation when it has been overfulfilled. 

The sanction is, of course, a concept of funda- 


mental importance in jurisprudence and has played 
a paramount role in different legal theories. But 
there seems no good reason why its use should be 
restricted in this way. The legal sanction, mani- 
fested in the form of the penalties, remedies, and 
modes of redress of the law, represents only one 
particular means of enforcing conformity to norms 
and restating their validity when they are breached. 
Each group and subgroup within a society tends 
to develop its own distinctive pattern of usages and 
the means of maintaining them without necessary 
recourse to the municipal law. Sanctions therefore 
come to operate within every conceivable set of 
group relationships: they include not only the or- 
ganized sanctions of the law but also the gossip of 
neighbors or the customs regulating norms of pro- 
duction that are spontaneously generated among 
workers on the factory floor, In small-scale com- 
munities, or within segments of a large-scale so- 
ciety, informal sanctions may become more drastic 
than the penalties provided for in the legal code. 
Thus the concept of sanctions is not merely of 
jurisprudential interest; it also has immediate 
sociological relevance to the analysis of the prob- 
lem of social control. 

It will be apparent then that social control is 
achieved through no single mechanism. On the 
contrary, different principles and processes will 
frequently be found working together in any given 
situation. Accordingly, it is only by specifying the 
character of the sanctions present in the situation 
that one can isolate the different elements for 
analytical purposes and give them their proper 
weighting. The institution of law represents, of 
course, one major instrument of social control, and 
it is most usually marked off from other such 
agencies by virtue of the fact that its sanctions are 
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imposed by politically organized society. As Seagle 
(1941) has observed, for example, it is the fact 
that the sanction is applied exclusively by organized 
political government that distinguishes the sphere 
of law from the spheres of religion, morals, and 
custom, 

The mechanism of sanction. The differentiation 
of the instruments of social control in stateless and 
state societies and in peasant communities and 
bands of hunting and gathering people has pro- 
vided ground for controversy between jurists and 
anthropologists and among anthropologists them- 
selves. Although their discussions have not always 
clarified the nature of law in different types of so- 
cieties, they have been fruitful in opening up the 
broader sociological problem of social control. 
Malinowski’s position as a pioneer in this field re- 
mains undisputed. Working in an island society 
that lacked any of the familiar machinery for the 
enactment, administration, and enforcement of 
law, Malinowski was led to seek elsewhere for the 
sources of social cohesion. He came to the conclu- 
sion that there was a class of rules “too practical to 
be backed up by religious sanctions, too burden- 
some to be left to mere goodwill.” This constituted 
the Trobriand “civil law,” the binding character of 
which lay in the sanctions of reciprocity and sys- 
tematic incidence (Malinowski 1926). Later critics 
have pointed out that reciprocity is a concept of 
such wide generality that it cannot usefully serve 
to delineate the sphere of law. A curious feature 
of Malinowski’s thinking on these matters is that, 
despite his emphasis on conflict, he appears not to 
have appreciated that just as the sanction implies 
the potential breach of norm, so much of law has to 
be concerned with what may be called the “pa- 
thology” of social relations. The emphasis on reci- 
procity has been important in deepening our under- 
standing of why rules of behavior are accepted in 
so many areas of social life without the need to 
resort to formal mechanisms of redress. The ques- 
tion that remains unanswered is what happens 
when reciprocity breaks down and breach actually 
occurs. The point had been raised often enough, 
but it was left to Llewellyn and Hoebel (1941) in 
their now classic study of the Cheyenne to repair 
the defect and put the anthropological study of 
legal sanctions back on its proper path. In their 
succinct and expressive phrase, “the law has teeth”: 
their procedure was to show that, even in societies 
lacking instituted juridical bodies, the investigation 
of instances of “hitch,” dispute, grievance, and 
trouble led directly into the way in which physical 
coercion was organized. 

Pospisil (1958), on the basis of his work among 


Kapauku Papuans, has suggested that too great an 
emphasis has been placed upon physical force in 
defining the character of the legal sanction, point- 
ing out that cultures exist where physical sanctions 
are practically lacking. This introduces an un- 
necessary confusion. The crucial question is not the 
actual mode of coercion employed but recognition 
of the legitimate authority in which is vested the 
power of coercion. Such authority is certainly rec- 
ognized among the Kapauku, although coercion 
may frequently be achieved by other than purely 
physical means. Where, in a society lacking de- 
veloped forensic institutions, rules of conduct may 
be enforced through the powers of coercion vested 
in a legitimate authority, I propose to speak of 
jural rather than legal sanctions, indicating that 
here we are in the realm of ius, but not of lex. 
Jural sanctions. Once the criterion of legitimate 
coercion is adopted, it becomes apparent that prim- 
itive societies, lacking the formal machinery of 
the law, may yet display a remarkable range of 
sanctions that can be distinguished as jural. It 
has sometimes been claimed of many of the 
simplest societies that their social life is dominated 
by notions of the supernatural: there is a paucity 
of rules of law that is the reflex of the comprehen- 
siveness of taboo. Such views, however, do not do 
justice to the facts. Thus it is reported of the 
Eskimo, for example, that persistent breach of 
taboo may be met by a shaman’s decree of ban- 
ishment. More strikingly, it is also reported that 
recidivist homicides may be dispatched by an in- 
dividual acting at the request of the local com- 
munity or with its compliance; this individual does 
not incur vengeance. Another interesting type of 
jural sanction was reported by Radcliffe-Brown in 
the Andaman Islands (1922). There, aggrieved 
persons were apparently able to vent their spleen 
by destroying any property they could lay their 
hands on, but unfortunately there are a number of 
points touching the operation of the sanction which 
the sources do not make very clear. It is possible that 
the Andamanese practice was somewhat similar to 
the custom of kamara reported from the Gazelle 
Peninsula of New Britain. Kamara took a number 
of variant forms, but essentially it was a dana 
whereby a person who had suffered injury coul 
damage or distrain the property of someone © 
acknowledged influence within the community. This 
individual was expected then to bring pressure On 
the offender to make retribution. = 
But in general, within the range of primitive 
societies, the most common mode of redress for 
wrong is found to rest on the principle of self-help. 
In these circumstances, the legal initiative lies in- 


variably with the individual or group against whom 
a wrong has been committed. Yet the exacting of 
vengeance is not an arbitrary procedure. It has 
to be carried out according to certain rules and is 
undertaken only when morally supported by the 
community or because, indeed, it has been pressed 
upon individuals or groups by expressions of public 
approval or disapproval. 

The principle of self-help involves a point of 
considerable importance for the discussion of sanc- 
tions, This is what Nadel (1947) has called the 
social range of offenses, where the kind of sanc- 
tion provoked depends upon the nature of the so- 
cial units involved in the offense. Thus, in some 
societies if adultery or homicide occurs within the 
local lineage it may be regarded more as a sin than 
as a legal wrong, calling for ritual expiation rather 
than the application of jural sanctions. If, how- 
ever, it involves members of different clans within 
a larger political unit, the offense may be met by 
a punitive raid or may have to be compounded by 
payment of compensation. In other words, it is not 
enough to regard a given sanction simply as the 
appropriate response to, or mode of redress for, 
any particular offense. Rather the sanction has to 
be viewed as it pertains to the set of social rela- 
tionships involved in any given situation and at a 
particular moment in time. Failure to see the sanc- 
tion in these terms can lead to misconceptions and 
to misguided hypotheses of an either/or character, 
as in attempts, for example, to correlate the im- 
portance of sorcery with the presence or absence 
of “superordinate justice” (Whiting 1950). Form- 
ulations of this kind pose a false dichotomy; they 
also miss the point that because each individual is 
the focus of a number of different social relation- 
ships, combining in his person a number of different 
roles, a variety of sanctions may attach to a single 
act of behavior. Thus, to take an example from our 
own society, a member of one of the professions 
who commits a serious breach of professional 
etiquette faces the possibility not only of prosecu- 
tion in the courts, but also of being struck off the 
roll; he may also find that he has sacrificed his 
Position as chairman of the local literary and phil- 
osophical society and that his wife and children 
have lost the good will of friends and neighbors. 
In other words, there is in all societies 4 coin- 
cidence of sanctions, some of a jural, some of a 
mystical or other character, all operating simultane- 
ously toward the goal of achieving social control. 
Thus the problem that has to be faced is only 
partly the clear demarcation of one kind of sanc- 
tion from another; more important is the need to 
classify and analyze the typical situations in which 
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the different kinds of sanctions are provoked or 
achieve dominance. 

Analytic examples. Some progress in examin- 
ing the social context of sanctions has been made 
by Turner (1957) in an analysis of the conflicts 
operating within the social system of the Ndembu 
of Northern Rhodesia. Among the various redres- 
sive mechanisms known to the Ndembu are infor- 
mal arbitration, formal courts under the control of 
chiefs, and certain kinds of public ritual. Turner has 
suggested that jural machinery is likely to be in- 
voked when a dispute is conducted in terms of an 
appeal to common norms, or, alternatively, when 
the dispute itself involves an appeal to different 
or opposed norms, but it can still be settled fairly 
easily because there exists “a common frame of 
values which organize a society's norms into a 
hierarchy.” There are, however, other kinds of con- 
flict, which have their source in the contradictions 
inherent in the social structure itself. For example, 
when the rules of nepotic and adelphic succession 
both operate within a matrilineal system, they 
tend to promote faction within local groups. If 
these conflicts are not effectively sealed off, they 
may lead to the disruption of the group. For dis- 
putes of this kind, usually sparked by the breach 
of some legal or customary norm, jural sanctions 
are likely to be inappropriate and ineffectual. A 
court of law, employing rational techniques of in- 
quiry, hears the arguments of the various parties 
and on its reading of the evidence proceeds to al- 
locate blame to one or the other of the disputants. 
Such a procedure cannot “relieve the quarrels so 
as to preserve the threatened relationships.” This 
explains why it is that among the Ndembu and 
other peoples of the central African “matrilineal 
belt” so few cases arising out of disputes within 
the matrilineage come before the tribal courts. 
These indeed are the kinds of situations par ex- 
cellence in which the sanctions associated with 
accusations of witchcraft and sorcery or the wrath 
of ancestral spirits are predominant and where 
group unity can be reaffirmed only by ritual means. 
So, too, in modern Western society the invocation 
of legal sanctions may be found inadequate for 
the handling of certain kinds of domestic disputes. 
A court of law, by concentrating on husband and 
wife as right-bearing and duty-bearing units, €x- 
cludes itself from examining a close and complex 
relationship in its totality; the less rigid techniques 
of a marriage guidance council or other similar 
agency may have to be invoked if reconciliation of 
the parties is the end to be achieved. 

With the development of recognized courts, a 
new and important phase has been reached in the 
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eternal task of achieving social control. Once foren- 
sic institutions have been established, little comes 
to escape their purview, and there are few matters 
that may not be the subject of judicial scrutiny. 
Yet, perhaps for this very reason, it is important 
to remember, as the last example cited itself sug- 
gests, that adjudication may cover a range of dif- 
ferent procedures. The distinguishing criteria of a 
court appear to be that it is capable of enforcing 
the principle of jurisdiction and that it is led to the 
apportionment of liability by the rational assess- 
ment of the evidence and arguments adduced be- 
fore it. 

In many African societies, informal hearings 
before village elders and the detection of the causes 
of personal and natural misfortune by divination 
share certain of the characteristics of the judicial 
process, but clearly it would be a mistake to equate 
them with courts. Similarly, as Gluckman (1962) 
argues, it seems a mistake to speak of the institu- 
tionalized song duels of the Eskimo as “juridical 
instruments” even though they do serve to settle 
disputes and restore normal relations between 
estranged members of the community. It may be 
true that the result of the contest is a “judgment” 
in favor of one of the contestants, but, so far as 
can be gathered from the literature, the mode of 
arriving at that judgment has little in common 
with a judicial process. Here a lack of clear analyti- 
cal distinctions can blur the important sociological 
problem of why in different societies, or in different 
ranges of relationship within the same society, 
different kinds of sanctions may be invoked for 
similar kinds of breach of norm. 

Nevertheless, the instance of the Eskimo song 
encounter does direct attention to a variety of 
sanctions occupying a borderland between the 
realms of law, morals, and custom. The literature 
on the song contest does not make clear how points 
are scored in the duel, nor does it indicate what 
part the spectators play in this connection. On the 
other hand, the fact that the contestants are obliged 
to accept the taunts, jibes, and accusations of their 
opponents without taking affront suggests parallels 
with forms of licensed “joking” familiar in the 
anthropological literature. There is, for example, 
the system of clan joking relationships described 
for the Plateau Tonga of Northern Rhodesia. Among 
the Tonga, the clans are the only enduring units 
of social organization, and they are linked in a 
complex arrangement of joking partnerships. The 
Tonga explain these relationships by reference to 
some antagonism between the animals from which 
the clans derive their names or to some legend of 
origin. Whenever members of such paired clans 


meet, they tease one another and indulge in mu- 
tual abuse. Joking of this kind occurs in informal 
situations, but this, like the Eskimo song contests, 
which are conducted for pure entertainment, has 
to be seen as a necessary preparation of the Stage, 
so to speak, for those more serious occasions when 
culturally licensed abuse may be employed as a 
public sanction, The jural unit of Tonga society is 
the matrilineal group, but there are many situations 
where this group is not free to act without destroy- 
ing the very principle of lineage unity on which 
the social structure is built. Those who waste their 
kin’s property or commit incest provide instances 
of this kind. Their offenses are, in a sense, jural 
wrongs; but they also touch questions of ultimate 
social morality. For the protection of the commu- 
nity, the sanction of public castigation and ridicule 
of the offender by his clan joking partner is invoked 
(Colson 1953), Institutions embracing the “joking” 
principle are widespread; and they are not confined 
to tribal societies. It appears that “youth groups” 
may perform a similar role in some of the rural 
communities of present-day Spain and Wales (see 
Peters 1967). Such groups, which initially estab- 
lish their “irresponsibility” by playing childish 
pranks as part of their normal behavior, are on 
occasion able to express the outraged moral feel- 
ings of the community by playing offensive prac- 
tical jokes on those who have offended but who 
cannot be readily reached by straightforward legal 
sanctions. These instances, incidentally, illustrate 
another important mechanism in the process of 
social control. This is the principle whereby the 
enforcement of the sanction is thrust upon a 
“stranger” to the group; it is used in situations in- 
volving the unity of the group rather than the 
claims of aggrieved individuals. Through the me- 
dium of the clan joking partners, or the youth 
group, who are strangers to the adult community 
by virtue of their customary infantile behavior, the 
fiction of group cohesion can be maintained and 
group norms reaffirmed. 

Function of integration. The importance of the 
sanction lies, then, as Radcliffe-Brown noted 
(1934), in its integrative function. The social sys- 
tem is made up of many different kinds of group 
ings, frequently based on different principles 0 
social organization and serving different sets a 
interests. Associated with these groupings and we 
the different and sometimes conflicting sets © 
social relationships in which their members are 
involved, there is a wide range of social sanctions, 
at the back of which are the organized eee 
of the law, supported by the coercive auth en 
society. Even in those systems where “legal tot í 


tarianism” has been carried furthest, it is clear, as 
Lewin (1947) has documented with reference to 
South Africa, that social control is not achieved 
exclusively through the operation of the sanctions 
of the law. Faced with this problem, certain jurists 
have been led to postulate a “general habit of obedi- 
ence” to explain why, everywhere in society, laws 
are more often obeyed than disobeyed. A sociolog- 
ical approach, on the other hand, would stress that 
the efficacy of law rests, in the final analysis, on 
the support it receives from the operation of non- 
legal sanctions in the various domains of social life. 
We can see something of the way this process 
operates in some analyses of the judicial process in 
African tribal societies. Barotse judges, for ex- 
ample, had behind them the full power and au- 
thority of their nation as well as of the British 
colonial administration, In the handling of dis- 
putes, however, the sanctions of morality and cus- 
tom and, indeed, the whole normative structure of 
the society are channeled into the judicial process 
itself. Litigants and judges alike appeal to, and 
couch their arguments in terms of, the same body 
of norms. When a man is condemned, it is usually 
because he has failed to measure up to the stand- 
ards of behavior that he himself has invoked in his 
statements to the court (Gluckman 1955). It is, of 
course, patent that there are important differences 
between the judicial processes in African societies 
and those in modern Western societies. Unfortu- 
nately the classic studies of the judicial process in 
Anglo-American systems have concentrated on 
judicial reasoning in the upper levels of the jurid- 
ical hierarchy or upon exposing the nonlegal in- 
fluences that play upon the mind of the judge. 
What seems to be required for purposes of sig- 
nificant comparison is the more intensive socio- 
logical investigation of courts and other similar 
bodies at the lower levels of the hierarchy, in the 
context of the communities within which they 
Operate, Such studies might prove to be very im- 
Portant in illuminating the way in which social 
norms and sanctions are brought into relationship 

with the legal system. 
A. L. EPSTEIN 


[Directly related are the entries JUDICIAL PROCESS; 
Law; POLITICAL ANTHROPOLOGY.] 
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SANCTIONS, INTERNATIONAL 


The term “sanction,” in its widest sense, means 
“any measure taken in support of a social order 
regulating human behavior” (Kelsen 1957, p. 101). 
The purpose of a sanction is to bring about a be- 
havior considered to be in conformity with the 
goals and standards of a society and to prevent that 
behavior which is inconsistent with these goals 
and standards. Consequently, in its widest sense, 
a sanction can have the objective of suppressing 
and terminating a particular form of undesirable 
behavior and the objective of deterring or discour- 
aging such behavior in the future. The word “sanc- 
tion” originated in Roman law, where it meant a 
penalty imposed upon a person who violates the 
law. The word continues to be used in this narrow 
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sense, particularly in municipal law. In interna- 
tional relations, the term is customarily used in the 
wider sense. 

It is sometimes asserted, particularly with refer- 
ence to Austin’s definition of law, that international 
law is not law because it lacks the sanctions of 
municipal law. That there is a difference of degree 
is no doubt true, but what is often not recognized 
is that municipal Jaw, like international law, is 
basically dependent upon custom and consent, 
while international law has sanctions comparable 
with those of municipal law, though admittedly 
weaker. The organization of sanctions in support 
of an international order faces a special difficulty 
not encountered within the state to anything like 
the same degree. This is the difficulty of enforcing 
standards against organized groups which, as 
States, make exclusive claims on governmental 
authority and on the loyalty and support of their 
citizens. Even within the state, constituted authori- 
ties experience difficulties in enforcing their de- 
cisions against organized groups such as trade 
unions and component political units, as witness 
the difficulties experienced by the organs of the 
federal government of the United States in enforc- 
ing their decisions against the states. 


Experience 


Customary international law has in the past ad- 
mitted the right of states to take certain measures 
of self-help in support of their legal claims if it 
was not possible to achieve satisfaction by negotia- 
tion or third-party settlement. These measures in- 
cluded withdrawal of diplomatic representatives, 
acts of reprisal such as embargo and pacific block- 
ade, display of force, landing of armed forces for 
purposes of protection of persons and property, and 
resort to war. Under agreements concluded to meet 
particular situations, special guarantees were ac- 
corded and the right of intervention admitted, as, 
for example, in the collective guarantee of Belgian 
neutrality (1839) and the United States guarantee 
of Cuban independence (1901 Ns 

Under the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the concept that peace should be maintained by the 
combined forces of peace-loving states was substi- 
tuted for the principles of balance of power and 
self-help. “Resort to war” under defined conditions 
was prohibited. Provision was made under article 
10 for joint guarantee of member states against 
external aggression and in article 16 for sweeping 
€conomic and financial sanctions to be applied 
“immediately” by every member against any state 
resorting to war in violation of its obligations under 
the Covenant. The Covenant provisions were seri- 


ously weakened by resolutions adopted by the As- 
sembly in 1921 that were intended to take account 
of the failure of the League to achieve universality, 
Military sanctions under the Covenant were op- 
tional on recommendation of the Council. 

No serious consideration was given to the ap- 
plication of the sanctions of article 16 until the 
mid-1930s. The Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
in 1931 was not treated as a resort to war under 
the Covenant. The Assembly did, however, recom- 
mend to members that they withhold recognition 
of the fruits of Japan’s military action, in line with 
the announced policy of the United States. This 
constituted a mild form of sanction, which had, 
however, no observable practical effect. In 1935, 
however, Italy's military invasion of Ethiopia was 
recognized by all except a small minority of mem- 
bers as an illegal resort to war, and limited eco- 
nomic and financial sanctions were applied. These 
were not adequate, however, to achieve the de- 
clared objective of frustrating Italy's military ac- 
tion, and leading members of the League were 
unwilling, for political reasons, to agree to meas- 
ures that might have been effective. 

The Charter of the United Nations adopts a dif- 
ferent approach to the problem of sanctions. Like 
the Covenant, its objective is limited to the main- 
tenance of peace; the Charter prohibits any threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state “or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the 
United Nations” (art. 2, paragraph 4). The sanc- 
tions envisaged, however, are not automatic, being 
left to the discretion of the Security Council. In 
cases of threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, 
or acts of aggression, it may take decisions requir- 
ing members to apply collective measures, includ- 
ing the severance of diplomatic relations, economic 
and financial nonintercourse, and “action by air, sea 
or land forces” (art. 42). But the taking of military 
measures is made dependent on the conclusion of 
agreements by which members undertake to place 
forces and facilities at the disposal of the Security 
Council (art. 43). In addition, a member against 
whom preventive or enforcement action has been 
taken may be suspended from “the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership” by the m 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council (art. 5), and a member who has 
“persistently violated the Principles” contained 2 
the Charter may be expelled in like manner ss 
6). The Charter does not confer upon the eae 
Assembly any explicit powers with respect to ý 
imposition of sanctions. It does give to the ana 
bly the general authority to discuss and ™ 


recommendations with respect to any matter within 
the scope of the Charter (art. 10). 

In United Nations practice, the Security Council 
has largely been prevented from using its powers 
to apply sanctions—its enforcement powers—by 
the inability of the permanent members to agree. 
In the early stages of its handling of the Palestine 
question (1948) it specifically invoked these pow- 
ers and threatened to use them. In the Korean case, 
the Council, in the absence of the Soviet repre- 
sentative, recommended assistance to the Republic 
of Korea and, under this authorization, members 
took measures of the kind described in articles 41 
and 42, More recently, in dealing with policies of 
racial discrimination by South Africa, the Security 
Council, by its resolution of December 4, 1963, 
called upon members to refrain from shipping arms 
and munitions to that country so long as it prac- 
ticed this discrimination, which it found was “seri- 
ously disturbing international peace and security.” 

The General Assembly, in the exercise of its 
broad powers under the Charter, has on numerous 
occasions recommended to members the adoption 
of various measures of a coercive nature to bring 
the conduct of particular states into line with 
standards set by the Charter, international law, and 
United Nations resolutions. Examples include such 
recommended measures as the withdrawal of heads 
of missions to Spain and its exclusion from UN 
conferences in order to eliminate the Franco regime 
(1946); an embargo on the shipment of arms and 
strategic materials in general to North Korea and 
Communist China to suppress their aggressive ac- 
tion (1951); and an embargo on export of arms 
and petroleum products to South Africa to achieve 
the termination of policies of racial discrimination 
(1963). The measures recommended by the Gen- 
eral Assembly have had a range of purposes ex- 
tending beyond the maintenance of international 
Peace and security, to the implementation of obli- 
gations and policies in respect to self-determination 
and human rights. 

Provisions for the application of international 
sanctions are not limited to the constitutions of 
global international organizations. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Mutual Assistance, for example, pro- 
vides that in case of aggression by an American 
State, the Organ of Consultation may decide that 
the other signatory states apply sanctions, includ- 
ing political, economic, financial, and military 
Measures. Decisions may be taken by a vote of 
two-thirds and are binding, except that no mem- 
ber can be required to use military force against 
its will. In August 1960, the decision was taken to 
Sever diplomatic relations and partially interrupt 
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economic relations with the Dominican Republic 
because of its aggression against Venezuela. 


Evaluation 


Experience with organized international sanc- 
tions in support of international order has been 
limited and does not give much encouragement to 
those who believe in the efficacy of such arrange- 
ments, The League system of sanctions was a sys- 
tem of collective security which rested “upon the 
proposition that war can be prevented by the de- 
terrent effect of overwhelming power upon states 
which are too rational to invite certain defeat” 
(Claude 1964, p. 228). It also assumed that an 
ethical and legal difference existed between mili- 
tary force used by a state to advance its national 
interests and the use of force by members of an 
international organization to restrain a state after 
it has been adjudged guilty of illegal use of force. 
This experiment was handicapped from the begin- 
ning by the League's lack of universality. The limited 
economic and financial sanctions imposed against 
Italy showed that international sanctions were 
technically feasible. The necessary machinery could 
be organized and decisions could be taken to per- 
mit sanctions to become operative promptly and 
with substantial impact on the transgressor. Their 
failure was due to political difficulties—the con- 
flicting interests and purposes of the sanctioning 
powers and the unwillingness of some states to risk 
war to make sanctions effective. 

United Nations experience has not been encour- 
aging either. Sanctions against Franco Spain were 
applied half-heartedly and were soon terminated. In 
the Korean case, the measures taken to assist the 
Republic of Korea and to defeat the aggressive ac- 
tions of North Korea and Communist China were 
essentially United States measures dictated by 
United States policy considerations. The United 
Nations served as a useful framework to provide 
legitimacy and as a moderating influence. Meas- 
ures recommended against South Africa to achieve 
fuller respect by that member for basic human 
rights have had little observable effect. 

‘What conclusions are to be drawn from this and 
other experience regarding the role of international 
sanctions in the implementation of international 
order? Statesmen and scholars have arrived at a 
variety of conclusions. 

One conclusion which appears to be widely held 
is that the theory of international sanctions, par- 
ticularly as it involves the use of military force, is 
fallacious. According to this view, no effective pres- 
sure can be applied against a state except by an- 
other state, and consequently, an international 
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order that depends on that form of pressure is a 
permanent source of conflict instead of a medium 
of order. As early as 1787 Hamilton wrote in The 
Federalist: “In an association where the general 
authority is confined to the collective bodies of the 
communities that compose it, every breach of the 
laws must involve a state of war; and military exe- 
cution must become the only instrument of civil 
obedience” (No. 15). 

Another conclusion that has wide support is that 
forces of coercion which are effective when applied 
to individuals are not effective, at least not to the 
same degree, when applied to states. Even those 
forms which might be expected to be particularly 
effective, such as embargoes and blockades, may 
at least temporarily have the opposite effect. In the 
case of the economic sanctions against Italy, among 
the immediate effects was a strengthening of popu- 
lar support for the regime. 

A view which is widely held by those who stress 
national interest as the motivating force in inter- 
national relations is that international sanctions 
are unrealistic because they require a willingness 
to accept general commitments for situations which 
cannot be foreseen in detail and to carry them out 
under circumstances where the immediate na- 
tional interest appears to dictate a different course, 
Thus, in the case of League sanctions against 
Italy, France was a reluctant participant because 
of her primary interest in having Italian support 
against Germany. Many members of the United 
Nations were reluctant to press sanctions against 
Communist China in 1950 and 1951 because of 
their greater concern at the time with the security 
of western Europe. 

A more optimistic and positive view regarding 
sanctions is that while experience to date may not 
have been encouraging, a system of organized sanc- 
tions in support of law and order is the only alterna- 
tive to anarchy. Scholars and writers who take this 
view—Quincy Wright and Myres McDougal are 
examples—argue that our experience with sanc- 
tions as applied to organized groups is not so dis- 
couraging as is often contended, that sanctions 
have been effective in deterring undesirable con- 
duct by states, and that with a fuller appreciation 
of the extent of the coincidence of particular and 
general interests in public order, sanctions can be 
expected to become more effective. 


Problems and prospects 


It is obvious that the organization and applica- 
tion of international sanctions in support of inter- 
national order present difficulties that do not exist 
to the same degree in the case of sanctions in sup- 


port of domestic order. With respect to intema- 
tional legal claims, states generally continue to 
rely upon good faith and reciprocity of interest in 
compliance, and upon retaliatory measures when 
these fail. It is primarily for the maintenance of 
peace and, to an increasing extent of late, for the 
implementation of certain human rights that or- 
ganized sanctions are seriously considered. Much 
study has been given to the organization and ap- 
plication of collective sanctions to these ends, both 
by private scholars and by official groups. 

A group of members of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs made a study of international 
sanctions in the light of the League experience of 
1935-1936 (1938). During the period when the 
United Nations was engaged in supporting collec- 
tive measures in Korea, the General Assembly, by 
its Uniting for Peace Resolution of November 3, 
1950, established the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee to study methods which might be used to 
strengthen international peace and security. In its 
report, published in 1951, it made detailed recom- 
mendations for the organization and application of 
collective measures (United Nations . , . 1951). 

The scope of the prohibition of the use or threat 
of force under the Charter, combined with the lack 
of any effective provision for the enforcement of 
legal rights, has led some scholars to take the view 
that unilateral use of force to secure respect for 
legal rights is permissible as a sanction consistent 
with “the Purposes of the United Nations” (Stone 
1958, pp. 94-95). Others take the view that the 
Charter does not permit the individual use of force, 
without United Nations authorization, except as it 
can be justified as an exercise of the right of self- 
defense in case of an armed attack. X 

There is an extensive scholarly literature dealing 
particularly with the theory and legal aspects of 
international sanctions, but research and writing 
have thus far neglected the more practical aspects 
of the problem. While scholars have explored the 
legal, organizational, and administrative problems 
involved in the establishment and operation of 4 
system of sanctions, and furthermore have geet 
lyzed the influence of the international political 
environment on a system of sanctions, relate 
little attention has been given to the effects 0 
sanctions upon the delinquent states as well a 
upon those states joining in their application. It 1s 
too readily assumed that the recalcitrant state fess 
be coerced by material pressures into conforming 
to a desired mode of conduct or into ceasing 4? 
undesirable mode of conduct. We need to wrt 
more about the effect of sanctions upon the ee 
of the state that is the object of sanctions, and 
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processes by which that state, once its resistance 
is overcome, can be restored to good standing in 
the international community. 

Furthermore, while the problem of the unequal 
effects of sanctions upon those states applying 
them or expected to apply them is recognized, more 
study needs to be made of the extent of these 
inequalities and of procedures by which burdens 
will be more equally shared. It is clear that reluc- 
tance to participate in the application of sanctions 
has in large measure been due to unequal burdens 
and risks that states have been asked to assume. 


LELAND M. GOODRICH 


[See also ECONOMIC WARFARE; INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FLICT RESOLUTION; INTERNATIONAL LAW. Other 
relevant material may be found under INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION; INTERNATIONAL POLITICS; 
War.] 
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1. CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


JI. CONTRIBUTIONS TO LINGUISTICS 


David G. Mandelbaum 
Z. S. Harris 


I 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Edward Sapir (1884-1939) was one of the 
founders of modern linguistic anthropology, a main 
contributor to the development of formal descrip- 
tive linguistics, a leading figure in cultural anthro- 
pology, and a chief stimulator of studies in the 
relations between personality and culture. His 
ideas continue to excite lively interest; his writings 
are widely read; his one book, Language, and a 
volume of his papers have continuously been re- 
printed. The range of his ideas is great. They are 
founded on an extraordinary breadth of knowledge, 
which Sapir used with incisive power of thought 
and subtlety of analysis. He wrote poetry, literary 
essays, and music as well as scholarly works; all 
his writings are characterized by an unusual felicity 
of style. 

Sapir was born in Pomerania (Germany) and 
was five years old when his family emigrated to the 
United States. His intellectual gifts were recog- 
nized while he was a schoolboy in New York City. 
He was awarded scholarships to the Horace Mann 
School and then a Pulitzer fellowship to Columbia 
College, from which he was graduated in 1904. He 
went on to do a year of graduate work in Germanics 
at Columbia, and at that time his interest in lan- 
guage brought him into contact with Franz Boas. 
He quickly learned from Boas the great potentiali- 
ties of the anthropological study of language, and 
from then on his principal work was in linguistic 
anthropology. [See the biography of Boas.] 

In 1910 Sapir went to Ottawa as chief of the 
division of anthropology in the Geological Survey 
of Canada. His 15 years in that post gave him fine 
opportunities for field research and writing, but it 
was also a period of relative isolation from the 
main centers of anthropological work. He wel- 
comed the invitation to join the department of 
anthropology at the University of Chicago, all the 
more because his wife had died after a long illness. 
He came to Chicago with his three children in 1925 
and remained at the university for six years; his 
work and his influence flourished there. He was 
married again, to Jean McClenaghan, and they had 
two children. In 1931 he accepted a Sterling pro- 
fessorship at Yale and founded the department of 
anthropology there. His years at Yale were active 
and productive until he suffered a series of heart 
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attacks in 1937, which ended his life two years 
later. 

Sapir’s primary work was always in the study of 
language (his achievements in that field are dis- 
cussed in the second section of this biography ). His 
writings on other subjects, such as culture, society, 
and personality, were often done in response to a 
request for an article on a particular topic or as 
offshoots of his linguistic studies. Yet a good many 
of them have been major contributions which still 
command attention. These writings are of three 
main kinds—ethnological studies of American 
Indians, essays on general concepts, and papers on 
personality in culture and society, 

Ethnological studies. Sapir’s ethnological con- 
tributions appeared in steady succession from his 
earliest writings to some that were published post- 
humously. Many were brief studies of the kind that 
provide the necessary groundwork for more gen- 
eral formulations, as the account of Takelma re- 
ligion, or of a Nootka puberty ceremony, or of 
Sarsi pottery. In some, a large body of data is 
summarized and underlying principles demon- 
strated. For example, in “The Social Organization 
of the West Coast Tribes” (1915) Sapir showed 
how the idea of social ranking pervaded many 
aspects of these societies—how the emphases on 
inherited privileges and on ritual insignia were 
linked to that prevailing idea. When Robert Lowie 
wrote an appraisal of Sapir’s work long after Sapir’s 
death, he noted that Sapir was one of the very best 
of ethnographers—able to immerse himself in the 
phenomena under scrutiny, plumb them to the 
depths, and present them deftly and incisively 
(Letters From Edward Sapir to Robert H. Lowie, 
p. 10). 

Sapir’s most substantial contribution to ethno- 
logical theory is his monograph of 1916, “Time 
Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture: A 
Study in Method.” A main objective of field re- 
search among American Indians at that time was 
understanding the actual processes of culture 
change as against the presumed universal proc- 
esses, which had been postulated by nineteenth- 
century evolutionists. In order to understand how 
American Indian cultures had actually changed, 
anthropologists had to reconstruct cultural his- 
tories. In this monograph Sapir surveyed the 
methods useful in such reconstructions; he par- 
ticularly illuminated the use of inferential evi- 
dence, such as that from the study of cultural as- 
sociations, geographic distributions, cultural Strata, 
and from grammatical and lexical analyses. He 
presented the logical basis for evaluating different 
kinds of inferential evidence. The arguments are 


closely reasoned; supporting evidence is compactly 
presented; broad concepts are tersely stated. 

It is a work that requires close study, and gen- 
erations of graduate students studied it closely be- 
cause it was for many years one of the major theo- 
retical pieces on American Indian anthropology, 
Some of these students found that a single para- 
graph or even a sentence could open fruitful leads 
for their own research. In recent years, the shift of 
anthropological attention to peoples in other parts 
of the world and the development of interest in 
other theoretical approaches have lessened the im- 
portance of this work, but it held a leading place 
for some forty years. 

General concepts. Sapir's less technical, more 
general essays have had a wider audience; they 
have a way of including some ideas which appear, 
decades later, to be at the frontiers of thought. 
Thus, in “Culture, Genuine and Spurious” (1924), 
Sapir defined the anthropologist’s characteristically 
objective view of a people's way of life and then 
went on to distinguish genuine and worthy cultures 
from spurious and morally shoddy ones. He valued 
those cultures that encourage harmonious and self- 
satisfying lives for the people who live by them, 
whatever the level of technical achievement and 
efficiency. He decried those life styles, as of some 
modern industrial and service workers, in which a 
person finds little relationship or reciprocal grati- 
fication among his various roles and pursuits. This 
thesis, although strange to anthropology, was tme 
to the intellectual temper of the time. Sapir’s 
special touch is found not only in the evidence he 
selected and the telling way in which he presented 
it, but even more in the intriguing ideas he men- 
tioned, as it were, in passing, Thus, he commented 
on the nexus of self and society, on the place of art 
in a genuine culture, on the cultural pressures gen- 
erated by political forces. Of this last matter he 
wrote, “Our national-political units are too small 
for peace, too large for safety” (11924) 1949, 
P. 330). There is a good deal in this essay that be- 
longs to the 1920s, but there is also a good deal that 
holds interest still. 

Other essays clarify fundamental concepts and 
categories. In “The Meaning of Religion” (1928) 
Sapir took a subject which, in other hands, is ae, 
hackneyed; in his, the subject is treated freshly an H 
lucidly, with proper anthropological objectivity an 
yet with sympathy. Here also he threw off a numha 
of productive ideas, pointing out, for example, tha 
a basic distinction among religions is exemplifi 
by the contrast between Plains and Pueblo Indian 
practices. The two types tend to differ accordi 
to whether they find the last court of appeal in ma! 
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ters religious, in the social act, or in the private 
emotional experience” (11928) 1949, p. 350). 

The article “Anthropology and Sociology” (1927a) 
appeared as a chapter in a book on the social sci- 
ences and their interrelations. In it Sapir was not 
at all concerned with separating the two domains 
or negotiating boundaries between them. He con- 
centrated instead on the ideas that anthropology 
can contribute toward an understanding of people 
and behavior. He began by noting that a main 
error of earlier theorists lay in taking primitive 
people to be archaic, unchanging prototypes. Sapir 
expressed the view that has now become accepted, 
that “we are to be at least as much interested in 
the many points of accord between primitive and 
sophisticated types of social organization as in their 
sensational differences” ({1927a] 1949, p. 336). 

These similarities, he continued, are not readily 
apparent from reconstructions of culture histories 
of American Indian tribes. It is rather from the 
“stupendous facts” about common human trends 
that sociologists will in the long run have most to 
learn from anthropology. The separate historical ex- 
planations are little more than a necessary clearing 
of the ground for a social interpretation; they are 
not to be mistaken for the interpretation itself. In 
his “Time Perspective” (1916) Sapir had provided 
a major theoretical foundation for the work of his- 
torical reconstruction, which then preoccupied 
most American ethnologists. In the article of 1927 
he recognized the work he had done in 1916 as 
only a preliminary step toward the anthropologist’s 
principal tasks. 

; Another development of Sapir’s thought appears 
in several of the articles he wrote for the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences: an emphasis on the 
relation between individual and society, between 
personality and culture. This emphasis arose 
partly because of Sapir’s humanist feeling that the 
proper study of man must include real men and 
partly because of his realization that formal, non- 
Personalized formulations about people can be very 
misleading unless they are coupled with insights 
into the real experience and reactions of actual 
persons. In the article “Group” (1932a), for ex- 
ample, Sapir sketched the essential definition and 
dimensions of the concept in his clear, succinct 
Way. He outlined three types of classification 
based on objective observation and three based on 
subjective engagement of the participant. He noted 
the bases for group formation and changes, then 
posed the fundamental question of the bonds that 
hold together the members of a group. The psycho- 
logical basis of the group, he observed, must rest 
on the psychology of specific social relations. Loyal- 
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ties to an entire group do not mean that direct 
relationships between individual and individual 
have been completely transcended, but rather that 
the attributes of interpersonal experience have been 
transferred to the group as a whole. Thus the psy- 
chological realities of group participation can best 
be understood through studies of the actual kinds 
of understanding and expectation that grow up 
between two or more human beings when they are 
brought into significant contact. 

Culture and personality. Sapir’s interest in the 
interplay of culture and personality dated from the 
beginning of his anthropological studies. “I remem- 
ber being rather shocked than pleased,” he wrote 
in a paper of 1938, “when in my student days I 
came across such statements in J. O. Dorsey's 
‘Omaha Sociology’ as “Two Crows denies this’” 
(11938) 1949, p. 569). The paper is devoted to 
an assessment of Two Crows’ denial and of what 
the anthropologist should make of it. Sapir found 
conventional ethnographic statements inadequate 
because they were generalized formulas which said 
little or nothing about variation, conflict, denial, or 
emotion. Even as a student Sapir recognized that 
such generalized formulations might be necessary 
but could not be sufficient for a thorough under- 
standing of behavior. So Dorsey was ahead of his 
age in recognizing that he was not dealing with an 
abstracted society or a set of specimens but with a 
number of human beings who could give them- 
selves the privilege of differing from each other on 
matters that were, in the conventional anthropo- 
logical definition, part of the official tribal culture. 

Sapir was moved to point out the inadequacy of 
rigidly depersonalized studies in his response of 
1917 to A. L. Kroeber’s formulation of the concept 
of the superorganic. In “Do We Need a Super- 
organic?” he granted that few individuals, as indi- 
viduals, make a marked impress on social move- 
ments, and yet it is always the individual who 
thinks and acts and dreams and revolts. The dif- 
ference between social and individual data in be- 
havior studies results from the observer's choice of 
what to select for systematic notice. Hence it is 
not valid to draw an abidingly sharp line between 
the two types of data, since “individual” reactions 
constantly spill over and give color to “social” re- 
actions (1917, p. 442). 

This insistence on the significance of the per- 
son appears recurrently in Sapir’s writings on cul- 
ture and society. His paper “Speech as a Person- 
ality Trait” (1927b) is one instance of this theme; 
other expressions of it came in a series of papers 
written in the last decade of his life. 

In a paper of 1932 he restated the idea that 
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the true locus of culture is in the interactions of 
specific individuals and in the meanings which 
the participants abstract from these interactions 
([1932b] 1949, p. 515). And in an article of 1938 
he proposed a research procedure that has only 
lately been appreciated. Instead of arguing from a 
supposed objectivity of culture to the problem of 
individual variation, Sapir recommended that for 
certain kinds of analyses we should operate as 
though we knew nothing about culture but were 
interested in ascertaining what a set of human 
beings who are accustomed to live with each other 
actually think and do in their day-to-day relation- 
ships (11938) 1949, p. 574). This simple dis- 
covery procedure, as it turned out, involves com- 
plex questions as to when and how it is to be used, 
but it can also lead to considerable advances in 
anthropological understanding. 

As for the interpretation of a particular sequence 
of behavior as being either social or personal, 
Sapir's paper of 1934 on this matter shows that the 
duality of reference is an inevitable part of human 
experience as well as of the social scientist's 
method. When one is confronted with familiar cir- 
cumstances and familiar people, interest is likely 
to be focused on the individual. With unfamiliar 
people or situations, in socially distant or casual 
relations, one’s interest is more likely to center on 
cultural or social observations. Each type of inter- 
est “is necessary for the psychic preservation of the 
individual in an environment which experience 
makes increasingly complex and unassimilable on 
its own simple terms” (11934) 1949, p. 591). Every 
person must use both frames of reference in his 
own conduct. In the study of man the anthropolo- 
gist must also use both, but with explicit awareness 
of what he is doing, and he must be able to deploy 
each in ways best suited for analysis and ex- 
planation. 

Sociology and anthropology, Sapir continued, are 
rooted in the social kind of reference, a kind which 
perhaps is characteristic of the child’s earliest ex- 
perience with the seemingly irresistible authority 
and knowledge of his parents. Psychiatry and social 
psychology proceed more from the personal kind 
of reference and from the necessity felt to assert 
oneself significantly. All these are “preliminary 
disciplines” and provide an invaluable first order- 
ing of research, 


But sooner or later their obscure opposition of spirit 
must be transcended for an objectivity which is not 
merely formal and non-evaluative but which boldly 
essays to bring every cultural pattern back to the liy- 
ing context from which it has been abstracted in the 


first place and, in parallel fashion, to bring every fact 
of personality formation back to its social matrix, 
(11934) 1949, p. 592) 3 


For such purposes, the descriptions and classi- 
fications of abstracted culture patterns are no 
longer very relevant, useful as they are to clear 
the observational ground. The more anthropologists 
become concerned with interactional meanings - 
and values rather than with segregated traits, 
Sapir commented, the more a culture seems to 
take on the characteristics of a personality organ- 
ization, and the growth of culture is understood in 
the spirit of the development of a personality. Thus, 
such ethnological questions as that of clan mem- 
bership may well become subsidiary to inquiries 
as to whether a father is in the habit of acting 
toward his son as an indulgent guide or as a disci- 
plinarian. One result of taking this point of view 
is that the bizarre or exotic in alien cultures tends 
to be minimized, while the broad human base on 


* which all culture has developed is revealed more 


clearly (ibid., pp. 594-595). Anthropologists who 
appreciate that a culture is not given in a neat 
package to the child, but is gropingly discovered 
and assimilated by him, and who can see that a 
people change their culture with similar groping 
assimilation, will join with psychologists in phras- 
ing more fruitful questions about culture and be- 
havior ([1932b] 1949, p. 521; [1934] 1949, p. 597). 

Influence. Sapir taught students of anthropol- 
ogy for only about a dozen years, but his influence 
on several generations of anthropologists and lin- 
guists has been considerable. Hearing him in lec- 
tures or discussions could be an exhilarating €x- 
perience, He was not at all dramatic; his talk was 
low-keyed and anything but hortatory. But he could 
give his students glimpses of intellectual vistas the 
like of which they had neither seen before nor 
would soon forget. 

He came to differ with his teacher in anthro- 
pology, Franz Boas, on a number of fundamental 
matters, but Boas always maintained a high respect 
for Sapir’s work. Colleagues and friends of his own 
generation showed how much they owed to his 
work by the formal honors they gave him during 
his life and by the appreciations they wrote after 
his death at age 56. Parts of his correspondence 
with two of his friends, Robert H. Lowie and Ruth 
Benedict, have been published (Lowie & Sapi! 
1965; Benedict 1959, pp. 45-54, 158-197). These 
letters between friends contain private bantet, 
trade gossip, and transient comment. But they be 
tell something of the day-to-day context of Sapi!” 
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life and work—for example, at one period in Chi- 
cago he was teaching as much as fourteen hours 
a week—and they reflect something of both the 
warm charm and the occasional friction in his per- 
sonal relations. The letters to Lowie show Sapir in 
the course of developing ethnological and linguistic 
ideas, sometimes surely and swiftly, sometimes 
haltingly and piecemeal. Those to Ruth Benedict 
show his sharp insight into the world of poets and 
poetry, a world seemingly very far removed from 
the technical universe which he discussed with 
Lowie but actually interwoven in his personality 
and his work. 

In her account of Ruth Benedict’s poetry, Mar- 
garet Mead has noted that “it was in the vivid, 
voluminous correspondence with Edward Sapir that 
her own poetic interest and capacity matured.” 
And in another passage Margaret Mead mentions 
that among those who benefited most from Sapir’s 
speculations about personality and culture were 


Ruth Benedict, John Dollard, and herself (Bene- © 


dict 1959, pp. 90, 209), The memorial volume for 
him written by some of his students (Language, 
Culture, and Personality 1941) was reprinted in 
1960. In the generation of the students of his stu- 
dents, there is not only quite lively interest in what 
Sapir had to say, but also a good many who are 
urging their students to read Sapir. 

Sapir's death cut short a number of scholarly 
enterprises, among them the analysis of a large col- 
lection of American Indian ethnological data, ex- 
tensive explorations in Indo-European linguistics, 
preliminary formulations of linguistic relationships 
on the largest scale, and extensive ethnological and 
linguistic notes in Semitics. Toward the end of his 
life he turned increasingly to Semitic studies. His 
father had been a cantor, and he had been raised 
in the strict tradition of Orthodox Judaism. Al- 
though he soon discarded what he felt to be the 
intolerable restrictions of orthodoxy, he retained 
his delight in the scholarship and spirit of Judaism. 
His strong commitment to human rights, opposing 
all invidious discrimination and oppression, ap- 
pears in his writing, especially in articles done for 
general audiences. As the grave world events of 
the 1930s developed, he participated actively in the 
defense of these rights. 

The weight of his scholarly influence is in lin- 
guistic anthropology, where the weight of his pub- 
lished contributions also lies. In American Indian 
ethnology his ideas on method and leads for fur- 
ther research have had notable effect. In the field 
of culture—personality studies he remains one of 
the principal pathfinders. For anthropology in gen- 


eral he continues to be a heartening example of 
how much can be accomplished when a superb 
mind plays over a wide and richly yielding field. 


David G, MANDELBAUM 


[See also ANTHROPOLOGY; COMMUNICATION; CULTURE, 
article on THE CONCEPT OF CULTURE; INDIANS, 
NORTH AMERICAN.] 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO LINGUISTICS 


Sapir was, with Leonard Bloomfield, a founder 
of formal descriptive linguistics and the distribu- 
tional method that characterizes it. He developed 
phonemic theory, the analysis of the sounds of a 
language according to the pattern of their distribu- 
tion—that is, the sequence in which sounds occur 
and are systematized and perceived by the speakers 
of the language. Phonemic analysis thus recognizes 
language as behavior resulting from a process of 
selection. 

This method of analysis classifies each part of 
an utterance (sound, morpheme, etc.) on the basis 
of its environment rather than on the basis of its 
meaning, phonetic properties, and so forth. The 
distributional method is important not only because 
it is self-contained but also because its universe and 
its terms of reference are so explicit that one can 
discover all sorts of hidden relations that are ob- 
servable only as second-order disturbances in the 
overt distributional system: masked and combined 
phonemes, neutralized phonemic differences, zeroed 
morphemes, and the like. To be sure, Sapir did not 
always formulate aberrant phenomena in distribu- 
tional terms; he sometimes used formulations 
drawn from biological processes. While this re- 
duced the incisiveness and generality of the distri- 
butional theory he was developing, it did indicate 
some of the other systemic factors (factors of equi- 
librium, of dynamics, etc.) that may be required to 
understand the sources of aberrant phenomena or 
of the place these phenomena occupy in the de- 
scriptive system. These additional factors may even 
aid ultimately in understanding the source of the 
system itself. Thus Sapir might say that if, in a 
given language, a two-vowel sequence never occurs 
inside a morpheme and only rarely occurs when 
two morphemes adjoin each other in a word, the 
language will develop 2 “protective mechanism” to 
avoid the two-vowel sequence. Examples of such 
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mechanisms are the glottal stop and the French 
liaison t. 

Distributional methods came to be widely used 
in the formulation of linguistic process. Phonemic 
phenomena were regarded as processes of change 
(for example, “suppletion,” or the replacement of 
stems in certain word groups, e.g., in am, is, be) 
that are structural and thus related to the environ- 
ment in which they occur. Sapir was also one of 
the originators of the concept of the morphopho- 
neme. The morphophoneme classifies together all 
those phonemes that replace each other in the 
paradigm—that is, the different phonemic shapes 
that a word or morpheme has as it occurs in dif- 
ferent morphemic environments. This concept was 
also based partly on the speaker’s perception of 
phonemic replacement (Sapir 1933; Sapir & Swa- 
desh 1939). 

Sapir also did much work in historical and com- 
parative linguistics, tracing the genetic relation- 
ships among languages. His interest in pattern and 
process led him to speak of configurational pres- 
sure as a source of change. By configurational pres- 
sure he meant that linguistic change (phonemic 
and morphemic) is influenced by relevant patterns 
inherent in the language itself. He suggested that 
configurational pressure is a factor in what he 
called drift, the process that occurs in a language 
whose speakers have separated and can no longer 
imitate (“borrow from”) each other, but whose 
linguistic habits continue in some respects to 
change in the same way in the separated communi- 
ties (e.g, Old Norse in Denmark and Iceland). 
Although this suggestion has not received sufficient 
study, it does accord with systematizations of lin- 
guistic change. 

In historical linguistics Sapir is particularly 
noted for a series of intricate analyses of the 
earliest stages of Indo-European. He based his work 
partly on the difficult data from Tocharian and 
partly on the laryngeal hypothesis that recon- 
structed various laryngeal consonants lost in early 
Indo-European with consequent changes in neigh- 
boring vowels (1937a; 1937b; 1939). Related to 
this work were his investigations of the similarities 
and connections of Indo-European to Semitic and 
other Mediterranean languages. Sapir thought that 
Indo-European and Semitic might have descended 
from the same parent stock. Although it was im- 
possible to establish this hypothesis by reconstruc- 
tions using the accepted comparative method, he 
could point to many unexpected connections and 
to a great over-all structural similarity in the earli- 
est stages of both Indo-European and Semitic. 

Sapir worked with examples of structural simi- 


larity in his famous attempt to group the extremely 
numerous and apparently unrelated families of 
North American Indian languages into six super- 
families (1929). Most of Sapir’s linguistic work 
(like his ethnological studies) was with American 
Indians, and his mastery of the data and his 
analyses of the Indian languages were unequaled, 
He worked particularly in Navajo, Yana, Nootka, 
Tlingit, Sarsi, Kutchin, Chinook, !ngalik, Hupa, 
and Southern Paiute. 

Z. S. HARRIS 


[See also LANGUAGE; Linguistics, article on THE 
FIELD; and the biographies of BLOOMFIELD; SAUS- 
SURE; WHORF.] 
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SARTON, GEORGE 


George Sarton, historian of science, was born in 
Ghent, Belgium, in 1884 and died in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1956. He married Eleanor Mabel 
Elwes, an English artist, in 1911; their daughter, 
May, who became a poet and novelist, was born 
In 1912. 

As a youth Sarton wrote romantic poems and 
essays. At the University of Ghent he studied the 
natural sciences and mathematics, winning 2 
medal for a chemical memoir in 1908 and com- 
Pleting a doctoral dissertation on Newton's me- 
chanics in 1911. 

He became increasingly interested in the history 
and philosophy of science and dedicated the rest 
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of his life to establishing the history of science as 
an independent discipline. In 1912 he founded 
Isis, a scholarly journal for this new field, and con- 
tinued to be its editor through 1952. After only 
five issues, publication was interrupted by World 
War 1, but it was resumed in 1919. Meanwhile 
Sarton had fled Belgium and moved to the United 
States in 1915. As a research associate of the Car- 
negie Institution, from 1918 on, he used Harvard's 
Widener Library and offered a course in the history 
of science at Harvard, where he became a profes- 
sor in 1940. The History of Science Society was 
formed in the United States in 1924; it provided a 
professional organization for the new discipline and 
guaranteed the publication of Isis. Isis has pub- 
lished a continuous series of valuable critical bibli- 
ographies; the first 79 of these were prepared by 
Sarton himself. Osiris was founded in 1936 to ac- 
commodate studies that were too long for Isis but 
too short for separate publication. 

When Sarton was invited, in 1916, to deliver the 
Lowell lectures, he chose Leonardo da Vinci as his 
subject. On this occasion he was struck with how 
little was known about ancient and medieval sci- 
ence leading up to Leonardo, and he decided that a 
comprehensive history needed to be written. In 
1919 he recovered his notes and a good part of his 
library, which he had had to abandon in Belgium, 
and two years later he began to write his Introduc- 
tion to the History of Science (1927-1948), Ulti- 
timately, Sarton did not take this history beyond 
the fourteenth century; he realized how much time 
would be required to handle the fifteenth century 
on the same scale as the earlier centuries and pre- 
ferred to spend his remaining years on more lim- 
ited subjects; for example, he wrote A Guide to the 
History of Science (1952a), The Appreciation of 
Ancient and Medieval Science During the Renais- 
sance (1955), and Six Wings: Men of Science in 
the Renaissance (1957). 

His aim in writing the history of science was 
not only to establish and define that field of study 
but also to show its importance for the philosophy 
of science and for any positive philosophy. Sarton 
called science “systematized positive knowledge,” 
picturing it as a living, continually developing or- 
ganism. He maintained that science is the only 
cumulative and progressive human activity and 
that the study of the history of mankind must focus 
on the history of science; any tolerably complete 
history of civilization must devote considerable 
space to explaining scientific progress. He believed 
that the historian of science has a mission to de- 
fend the traditions of science, not because they 
differ essentially from those of other fields, but 
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because “they are all that makes life worth living, 
they are the nobility and the goodness of life” 
(1952a, p. 15). 

For Sarton, science has grown “out of the minds 
and hearts of living men” (1954, p. 67), and its 
history is therefore often best written in terms of 
biography. He did not limit his account to the 
achievements of outstanding scientists, because he 
found that a number of smaller discoveries usually 
contributed to the gradual preparation of major 
ones. He warned that the history of science must 
not be confused with the history of scientific 
method, nor be approached from the economic 
point of view, which overemphasizes applications. 

Influenced by Comte and Tannery, Sarton re- 
peatedly emphasized that the history of science is 
the integration of the histories of the separate sci- 
ences, not their summation; it is itself a specialty 
built on a thorough understanding of the methods 
of science and of history; it covers ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern science; and it requires more 
than the leisure hours of capable scientists or of 
scholarly historians. The historian of science must 
be trained in science; indeed, he should be ac- 
quainted with all advancing knowledge, not just 
scientific and historical material, Moreover, West- 
ern science cannot be properly understood without 
an appreciation of the extent of the influence of 
Islam on Western civilization, and Sarton learned 
Arabic in order to comprehend this influence, 

Sarton’s history of science, an all-embracing pic- 
ture of the impact of scientific progress on man- 
kind and of man’s environment on science, tells 
“not only of the spreading light but also of the con- 
tracting darkness” (1952a, p. 11). Sarton saw the 
history of science as a means of understanding sci- 
ence and making it live—creating a Philosophy of 
science that would have continuing validity. He 
combated the tendency of scientific studies to 
supplant humanistic ones. He strove to “humanize” 
science, to reveal its integration with the other 
elements of our culture, and to instill in scientists 
some reverence of the past and some awareness 
of the relevance of the history of science for sci- 
ence as an ongoing activity. The history of science 
seemed to him the only possible bridge across a 
growing abyss. 

Warm and subtly humorous, Sarton made friends 
throughout the world. He was tireless in his own 
work and expected similar patience and critical 
attitudes from others. Sometimes his genuine hu- 
mility seemed like self-righteousness (e.g., [1931] 
1956, p. 109). His lecture courses were popular, 
but he had few graduate students, 


A new generation of historians of science, while 
appreciative of Sarton’s pioneering service, is re- 
assessing his aims and methods. Present-day em- 
phasis is on the structure and development of 
scientific ideas rather than on the ideas them- 
selves. Sarton has been described as naive about 
history (Williams 1960, p. 160) and insufficiently 
selective in his methods, too lost in pedantic 
minutiae to appreciate their relevance for the over- 
all development. He has been accused by some of 
stressing the content of science at the expense of 
its integration into a complex whole. On the other 
hand, Sarton’s interpretation of the history of 
science is alleged to be incompatible with the com- 
partmentalism of modern science and to stress the 
cultural framework and the normative implications 
of science at the expense of its content (Grmek 
1965, pp. 140-143). Grmek questioned whether one 
man can handle the history of science if it is in- 
terpreted as broadly as it was by Sarton, but he 
admitted that collaborative studies by teams of 
specialists have gained technical insight at the ex- 
pense of the kind of synthesis that Sarton pro- 
vided. Clearly, Sarton’s critics are in disagreement. 
However, the monumental scholarly edifice he 
erected can become a basis for a revision of the 
historiography of science, 

C. Doris HELLMAN 


[See also Science, article on THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE.) 
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Carl O. Sauer, for more than thirty years chair- 
man of the department of geography at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, is one of the most 
influential figures in twentieth-century geography. 
The study of cultural geography, especially as it 
has developed in the United States, owes more to 
Sauer than to any other man, His concern for the 
quality of human life in its physical setting, for 
historical and ecological processes, and for the 
origins and dispersals of culture traits and com- 
plexes that have modified the cultural landscape is 
in the tradition of German geographical thought, 
of which Sauer has been a principal interpreter. 

Born of German ancestry in Warrenton, Mis- 
souri, in 1889, he graduated from the local and 
now defunct Central Wesleyan College in 1908, 
having earlier studied for a time in a school in 
Wiirttemberg, Germany, where he had family ties. 
His attachment to the rural and small-town ways 
of life and landscape of the Middle West of that 
Period has played an important role in his teach- 
ing and writing, and he has frequently returned 
there for study and reflection. 

Sauer next studied at the University of Chicago, 
where the first full-fledged graduate program in 
geography in the United States had recently been 
instituted. His PH.D. dissertation, The Geography 
of the Ozark Highland of Missouri (1920), was ac- 
claimed as a model of regional cultural geography. 
In 1915 he was appointed to the staff of the new 
department of geology and geography at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where in a period of seven 
years he advanced from the rank of instructor to 
that of full professor. His work in designing the 
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Michigan Land Economic Survey brought him na- 
tional recognition. He left Ann Arbor in 1923, at 
the age of 33, to become chairman of the depart- 
ment of geography at Berkeley, Sauer retired from 
active teaching in 1957, except for occasional 
graduate seminars and guest lectureships, but his 
scholarly output has been undiminished. 

Sauer also served the development of geography 
outside the university. He played an important role 
in the early development of land-use mapping in 
the United States and in the establishment of the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service. For a time in the 
1930s he was consultant to the President’s Science 
Advisory Board. For many years he served as a 
member of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation selection committee, in which capacity 
he had a unique opportunity to observe and influ- 
ence a wide range of American scholarship. He has 
received honorary degrees from Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University, and the University of 
California and medals from the American Geo- 
graphical Society, the Berlin Geographical Society, 
and the Swedish Society for Anthropology and 
Geography. 

Soon after Sauer came to California, he and 
many of his students turned their attention to 
northern Mexico, especially to the historical geogra- 
phy of the settlement of the dry northwestern 
part. Later he was to concern himself increasingly 
with tropical Mexico and Central America and, 
finally, with the Caribbean. Latin America was 
thus the strategic site for his observation of the 
interaction between the simpler, peasant cultures 
and the sustaining earth. Here, where the mark of 
the past is so deeply imprinted on the land, he 
found an especially congenial atmosphere for the 
study of the interplay between habitat and habi- 
tant. His careful reconstructions of past Latin 
American landscapes and economies, based on a 
combination of archival work and detailed field 
inspection, are models of historical geography. 
The Early Spanish Main (1966), an analysis of 
the Spanish conquest on the islands of the Carib- 
bean and its margins, is their capstone. Several of 
his publications on Latin American subjects ap- 
peared in the University of California monograph 
series Ibero-Americana, which he founded in 1932 
with A. L. Kroeber. 

Sauer’s outspoken rejection of environmental 
“influences” as the focus of geographical inquiry, 
enunciated in his Morphology of Landscape (1925), 
was a critical turning point in the development of 
American academic geography. Instead of the de- 
terministic view that had largely dominated Ameri- 
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can geography since the turn of the century, he 
advocated geographical inquiry into such themes 
as the man-modified landscape and the origin, 
spread, limits, and alteration of the elements of 
that landscape. Holding that all geography is es- 
sentially historical, he systematically used any kind 
of data pertaining to human settlement and ac- 
tivity, and he often found archeological evidence 
fully as pertinent as written documents. For him 
the kitchen midden, the colonial archive, the relict 
plant community or soil profile, and the wisdom of 
the countryman at work on his hillside garden 
patch provided information equally relevant to the 
problems of cultural geography. 

A recurring theme in Sauer’s work is the tre- 
mendous importance and antiquity of the domesti- 
cation of plants and animals. In Agricultural Ori- 
gins and Dispersals (1952a), he summarized his 
efforts to locate the principal hearths of domestica- 
tion and the subsequent routes and extent of dis- 
persal. Using archeological and ethnographic evi- 
dence, Sauer argued that the origins of cultivation 
must have been in the woodlands rather than in 
riverine valleys of the world. He made a basic dis- 
tinction between the agricultural complexes of 
monsoon Asia and northwestern South America, 
which are largely dependent on vegetative repro- 
duction by slips and cuttings, and the seed cultures 
of southwest Asia and of Mexico and Central 
America. Sauer hypothesized that the earliest form 
of plant selection involved asexual plant propa- 
gation and that it was probably first practiced by 
the sedentary fishing peoples living around the 
shallow seas of southeast Asia. The early domestic 
animals of these peoples were household animals 
such as the dog, pig, and chicken. Sauer accepted 
the view that plant selection by seed reproduction 
came later, and he was influenced by N. I. Vavilov 
in pointing to China, India, and Ethiopia as Old 
World centers of seed domestication, He associated 
herd animals with cereal cultivation and accepted 
Eduard Hahn's theory of a mixed economy in 
which milking of animals was a culture trait in- 
tegrally involved in the process and purpose of 
their domestication, probably for noneconomic 
ends. His research along these lines has especially 
attracted the attention of anthropologists and 
archeologists. Many of his speculations regarding 
the antiquity of man in the New World, Pleisto- 
cene ecology, and the relation of changing sea 
levels and shore configurations to human occupa- 
tion sites continue to stimulate new research. 

Sauer has insisted on the close links of cultural 
geography with both biology and the earth sciences. 
He sees man as the ecologic dominant in nature, 


intervening more and more decisively to change 
the balance and nature of organic life. He has, for 
example, insisted that the problems of increasing 
world-wide desiccation are caused by agricultural 
and grazing practices and not by “climate deteriora- 
tion.” He has repeatedly written about the his- 
torical processes of biotic destruction and soil de- 
pletion as reflections of changing technology and 
changing attitudes about the earth. Another theme 
in his writings has been the role of fire, especially 
of fires set by man, in the modification of the vege- 
tative covering of the earth and the establishment 
of grasslands. He was the principal organizer of 
an international symposium held at Princeton in 
1955 that focused on “Man's Role in Changing the 
Face of the Earth” (19564). 

Sauer has viewed with misgivings the growing 
emphasis of some of his colleagues on techniques 
and tools of analysis that produce quantitative re- 
sults: he has insisted that the qualities of both 
human society and the man-made landscape are 
often other than those that permit quantitative 
processing (1952b). Leighly has observed that to 
Sauer the investigation of human beings and their 
behavior by mechanical processes of organization 
and computation is as repugnant as the environ- 
mental determinism he rejected years earlier (see 
the introduction by Leighly, to Sauer’s Land and 
Life, p. 6). Human geography, Sauer has said, 
exists because of the diversification that exists in 
human ways, and no approach to its questions is 
more rewarding than that of comparative culture 
history, soundly based on ecological and geograph- 
ical principles and concepts. 

James J. PARSONS 


[See also DOMESTICATION; ECOLOGY; GEOGRAPHY, a 
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Ferdinand de Saussure (1857-1913), Swiss lin- 
guist, was the chief forerunner of structural linguis- 
tics. He was born in Geneva, where he received 
his secondary and university education. He was 
awarded his doctorate at Leipzig in 1880, taught 
at the École Pratique des Hautes Études in Paris 
from 1881 to 1891, and taught subsequently at 
Geneva for the remainder of his career. 

De Saussure’s fame rests almost exclusively on 
two works—his earliest, the Mémoire sur le sys- 
tème primitif des voyelles dans les langues indo- 
européennes (1879), and the posthumously pub- 
lished Cours de linguistique générale (1916). The 
Mémoire is a brilliant tour de force, whose basic 
method foreshadows the fundamental structuralist 
notion of language as an organized system, the 
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central doctrine of de Saussure’s mature thought. 
[See LINGUISTICS, article on THE FIELD.] 

In the Mémoire it is boldly hypothesized that 
certain apparently divergent aspects of the Indo- 
European system of vowel alternations (the so- 
called ablaut system, which still survives in Eng- 
lish in such vowel changes as the present sing, the 
preterite sang, the past participle sung) can be 
explained in accordance with the dominant regu- 
larities, if one assumes that certain sounds had 
formerly existed and produced certain effects be- 
fore being lost. While this theory of lost sounds, 
subsequently called laryngeals, was admired in 
de Saussure’s lifetime, the absence of any direct 
evidence for these sounds prevented its acceptance 
by scholars. After de Saussure’s death the main 
points of his doctrine regarding the Indo-European 
vowels received confirmation when a newly dis- 
covered Indo-European language, cuneiform Hit- 
tite, was shown to have an actual laryngeal con- 
sonant (h) in almost all the instances that one 
would expect to find it on the basis of de Saus- 
sure’s theory. In one variant or another, the 
laryngeal theory is now accepted by all Indo- 
European scholars. 

A far wider influence was exercised by the 
Cours. This work is based on students’ notebooks 
of the three courses in general linguistics given 
by de Saussure at the University of Geneva in 1907, 
1908-1909, and 1910-1911. Two of de Saussure’s 
leading disciples, Charles Bally and Albert Seche- 
haye, utilized these as their chief source in putting 
together the Cours. Given these circumstances of 
the book’s composition, it is not surprising that an 
extensive exegetical literature has arisen concern- 
ing the true nature of de Saussure’s doctrine. Godel 
(1957) published a considerable number of résu- 
més and direct quotations from the notebooks and 
other unpublished sources, e.g., de Saussure’s class 
notes and letters. It is quite likely that in some 
instances “fruitful misunderstandings” of de Saus- 
sure’s ideas have exerted an influence on the de- 
velopment of European linguistic theory. 

Language as signs. Language is a system of 
signs and as such forms the central part of a disci- 
pline—semiology—which takes the general study 
of signs as its subject matter. De Saussure thus 
anticipated the concept of general semiotics, 
found in the work of Charles Morris and others 
[see SEMANTICS AND sEMIOTICS]. The sign has two 
indissoluble aspects, likened to the two sides of the 
same paper—the signifier (signifiant) and the 
signified (signifié). De Saussure felt the need for 
the double terminology because of the ambiguity 
of the word “sign” in common usage, which refers 
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both to the relation (between a sign and what it 
designates) and to the physical sign vehicle. The 
signifier and the signified are, in thoroughgoing 
mentalistic fashion, the acoustic image and the 
concept respectively, not the physical sound and 
the thing meant. The relation between signifier and 
signified is arbitrary in the sense that any signifier 
can, in principle, be connected with any signified. 
Both of these elements are, abstracted from their 
functioning in signs, unstructured. Language is 
thus pure form. 

Although arbitrary in the sense described above, 
the sign relation in any particular case is a his- 
torically imposed one about which the individual 
has no choice. It is a social fact that in a given 
community a particular sequence of sounds is con- 
nected with a particular concept. Simply because 
it is arbitrary, there is no reason to change it once 
established. One can argue the relative merits of 
monogamy or polygamy, but there is no rational 
basis for choosing between boeuf and Ochse as 
designations for “ox.” Because language is arbi- 
trary and because there is no social awareness of 
its true nature, it is never subject to radical change. 

From the formal nature of the components of 
the linguistic sign further important conclusions 
follow. Thus, in the case of the signifier, it is not 
the particular physical nature of the sound that 
counts but merely the fact that one sound is dis- 
tinct from another. A favorite Saussurean simile 
likens language to a chess game. If the knight is 
replaced by a different kind of physical object it 
makes no difference to the game as long as the 
object is distinct from the other pieces. But if the 
rules for moving the knight are modified, then 
the system of chess has been Modified in its very 
nature. This distinction is one aspect of a central 
Saussurean dichotomy, that between language 
(langue) and speech (parole). Phonetics in its 
physical aspect belongs to the latter, Likewise in 
grammar, we have a network of two types of rela- 
tions, the syntagmatic, the relation between ele- 
ments which actually occur together in the chain 
of speech—e.g., a verb and its object—and the 
paradigmatic, the relation of a present element to 
one which is not there but has the potentiality of 
appearance in place of the one chosen, Thus, in the 
Sentence “Black is a color,” “white” is a paradig- 
matic associate of “black,” while “is a” constitutes a 
syntagmatic relation, 

The grammar of a language ( langue) is the set 
of these two types of relations: it is a social prod- 
uct, never perfect in the individual but only in the 
mass of speakers (masse parlante). The Way indi- 
viduals actually construct sentences by using 


langue constitutes parole. Within langue it is the 
position within the system that counts, not the 
physical realization. Thus a grammatical category 
may even be signaled by nothing (zero), provided 
it has a particular place in a network of relations, 
e.g., the absence of an ending in the genitive plural 
of feminine nouns in Czech such as Zen (“of 
women”) is significant when it is opposed to the 
nominative plural, Zeny. To be is to be related, 
Synchronic and diachronic study of language, 
Another dichotomy of fundamental importance in 
de Saussure’s thought is that between the syn- 
chronic study of language as a state and the dia- 
chronic study of language as change through time 
[see Linguistics, article on HISTORICAL LINGUIS- 
TICS]. These now current terms are terminological 
inventions of de Saussure. The insistence on the 
separation of synchronic and diachronic and the 
emphasis on synchronic states, not only as worthy 
autonomous subjects for investigation but even as 
having a certain priority, were perhaps de Saus- 
sure’s most revolutionary ideas. Linguistics in its 
recognizably modern form arose in the early nine- 
teenth century as a historical discipline, and de 
Saussure was the first to state clearly the viewpoint 
of modern structuralism—that language studied in 
a single time plane constitutes a systematic set of 
relations that can be studied without reference to 
the historic process by which these have come to be 
what they are. Thus, to revert to de Saussure’s 
figure of the chess game, the man who has seen 
the entire game up to a particular point has uo 
advantage over the newly arrived bystander in 
understanding the existing position. 


In spite of differences in detail, structuralism in 
linguistics is fundamentally allied with function- 
alism in social science generally and is part of the 
same intellectual movement, In the case of de Saus- 
sure, his notion of langue, a social phenomenon 
imposed on the individual, brings him closest to 
the social functionalism of Durkheim. Although 
Durkheim cited language as an ideal example of @ 
Social institution, there is apparently no evidence 
of any direct influence of either man on the other, 

The posthumous influence of de Saussure’s ree 
in general linguistics was enormous, particularly 
on the Continent. His work was most directly con- 
tinued by the so-called Geneva school, which in- 
cluded among its leading figures Albert Scour 
Charles Bally, Robert Godel, and Henri Frei aN 
which sponsored the journal Cahiers Ferdinand 3 
Saussure (from 1941 to the present). The ge 
matic approach developed by the Danish is 
Louis Hjelmsler was founded on Saussurean C0 


cepts. De Saussure exercised a more diffuse influ- 
ence on the chief European structuralist school, 
that of Prague, by which he was looked upon as a 
leading pioneer of structuralism in linguistics. 
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Friedrich Carl von Savigny (1779-1861) was 
the founder of the older, romantic branch of the 
German historical school of law. He was born in 
Frankfurt am Main of an ancient and wealthy 
noble family from Lorraine, and his selection of 
an academic career was unusual for a member of 
his class. He began that career at the University 
of Marburg in 1800, teaching Roman law, and be- 
came professor of Roman law at Landshut in 1808. 
Two years later, at the suggestion of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, he was appointed professor at the newly 
founded University of Berlin, where for three dec- 
ades he had a most successful and influential 
career in legal teaching and research. From 1842 
until the German revolution of 1848 he was Prus- 
sian minister for the revision of legislation. 

In the academic year 1802/1803, Savigny gave 
a lecture on legal methodology at Marburg (see 
Juristische Methodenlehre), which shows him still 
Poised between rationalistic and historical juris- 
prudence. (His student Jacob Grimm recorded this 
lecture. ) However, the lecture contains some of the 
basic principles of his later doctrine, for example, 
that jurisprudence must be empirical and that it 
Should be a synthesis of historical and systematic 
treatments of the law. He first applied these early 
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theories in Das Recht des Besitzes (see 1803), a 
treatise that immediately established his reputation 
as one of the leading professors of civil law. What 
contemporary legal scholars saw as the particular 
significance of the treatise was the way Savigny 
took from the sources of ancient Roman law the 
leading principles of the law of possession, dem- 
onstrating the superiority of the Roman principles 
over the modifications that this law had undergone 
in Continental jurisprudence since the Middle Ages. 

Savigny's famous pamphlet Vom Beruf unserer 
Zeit für Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft 
(1814) was published as an argument against the 
popular demand for the codification of German 
civil law on the model of the French and the Aus- 
trian codes. The pamphlet established the doctrine 
and program of the early historical school of law. 
In this pamphlet, as well as in his introductory 
essay (1815) to the first volume of the Zeitschrift 
für geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft, founded as 
the organ of the school in 1815, Savigny outlined 
a new theory of the creation of law, culminating 
in a strictly genetic conception and analysis of 
law. Taking off from the ideas of Montesquieu, 
Burke, and Justus Möser, he asserted that positive 
law is not a product of reason. From its true basis, 
the common beliefs of a particular nation, it de- 
velops in a continuous, “organic” process as do a 
nation’s language and customs; it is the result of 
silent, anonymous, and irrational forces, of an 
implicit consensus, not of an intentional creative 
effort. Law is, therefore, of the same nature as 
custom; it is determined by the whole past of the 
nation and by its peculiar character (what was 
later called the Volksgeist), and it cannot be 
changed arbitrarily by legislation. Instead, Savigny 
advocated the reform of jurisprudence by means of 
historical research, holding that a strictly genetic 
study is the only way to conceive and develop con- 
temporary positive law. 

While some of Savigny’s contemporaries (Thi- 
baut, P. J. A. von Feuerbach, Gönner, and espe- 
cially Hegel and his school) rejected his doctrine, 
the historical school of jurisprudence dominated 
German universities for nearly half a century. Its 
program of historical research, though neither 
wholly nor rigorously fulfilled, made the history of 
law a scientific discipline, by basing it on the idea 
of evolution. Savigny’s own chief contribution in 
this field was his Geschichte des römischen Rechts 
im Mittelalter (1815-1831), which deals with the 
history of the sources, the literature, and the teach- 
ing of Roman law from the fifth through the 
fifteenth centuries. It initiated the modern study 
of medieval jurisprudence and has served ever 
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since, corrected in many respects but unequaled, 
as the standard work on the history of medieval 
jurisprudence in Europe. Savigny also wrote a 
number of historical monographs, mainly on an- 
cient Roman law (collected in his Vermischte 
Schriften). 

In the field of legal dogmatics, Savigny’s doctrine 
re-created, by reviving the study of ancient Roman 
law, a common field of legal study in the individual 
German states—the “modern Roman law,” or Pan- 
dects. His most important dogmatic works, System 
des heutigen römischen Rechts (1840-1849) and 
Das Obligationenrecht als Theil des heutigen rém- 
ischen Rechts (1851-1853), show that the theo- 
ries that he had put forward in 1814 and 1815 
about the nature of law had not produced a radical 
change even in his own legal dogmatics. His early 
theories had been provoked by his reaction, influ- 
enced by romanticism, against the natural law 
theories of the French Revolution and of liberalism 
generally, Later, however, he not only retained the 
fundamental doctrines of the rationalist jurispru- 
dence of the eighteenth century in his dogmatic 
teaching but actually made these doctrines the 
backbone of his legal system. Both of Savigny’s 
works are based on fundamental notions of Ger- 
man natural law theory as well as on Kant's legal 
philosophy. Within the framework of these cate- 
gories, Savigny transcended Roman law in many 
respects, adapting it to modern requirements or 
developing new solutions, many of which have be- 
come influential in German and other legal science; 
for example, his doctrines of contract and corpo- 
ration, and particularly his system of private inter- 
national law—which, like the systems of Story and 
Mancini, counts among the classic theories in 
this branch of law. 

WALTER WILHELM 


[For the historical context of Savigny’s work, see CoN- 
FLICT OF LAWS; JURISPRUDENCE; LEGAL SYSTEMS, 
article on CODE LAW sysTEMs; and the biographies 
of BURKE; MonreEsQuieu.] 
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Jean Baptiste Say (1767-1832) was born in 
Lyons of a cultivated Protestant merchant family. 
‘After a sound education and a two-year stay in 
England, he joined an insurance company. Say was 
an enthusiastic supporter of the ideas of the French 
Revolution and took part as a volunteer in the mili- 
tary campaign of 1792. Bookish and inclined to 
philosophy, in 1793 he joined the editorial board 
of anew magazine entitled La décade philosophique 
littéraire et politique, par une société de républi- 
cains, which took as its motto “Enlightenment and 
morality are as much needed for preserving the 
Republic as courage was needed for winning it.” 
He soon became the editor-in-chief of the journal, 
which announced that its aim was “to keep the 
public informed on everything new concerning 
literature, science, agriculture, and the arts.” 

In 1799 Say was appointed a member of the 
Tribunate, under the Consulate. He took part in a 
competition arranged by the Institut de France on 
the subject “By what means and what institutions 
can morality be established in a people?” His con- 
tribution, “Olbie: Ou, essai sur les moyens de 
réformer les moeurs d'une nation,” gave promise 
of his gift a moralist and economist. Following 
up his thesis that “the first book on morality for the 
Olbians should be a good Treatise on Political 
Economy” (Oeuvres diverses, P. 593), he set about 
composing such a work, inspired to a great extent 
by the ideas expounded by Adam Smith in his cele- 
brated Inquiry Into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, with which Say had become 
acquainted as early as 1789. Says book appeared 
in 1803 and soon had considerable success. 

In the meantime, Say’s disapproval of the Napo- 
leonic regime led to his dismissal from the Tribu- 
nate. He moved to a small town in northern France, 
Auchy-les-Hesdin, to set up a cotton-spinning plant. 
He stayed there seven years before he sold out in 
1813 and returned to Paris. The fall of the empire 
and the return of the Bourbons permitted him to 
resume intellectual activity aimed at the general 
public, In 1815 he began to teach at the Athénée 
what was probably the first public course of polit- 
ical economy ever given in France, and in the same 
year he published his Catéchisme d'économie poli- 
tique. Two years later the government established 
a chair of industrial economy for him (the term 
political economy still irightened people) at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. Finally, in 1830, 
the aged master did become professor of political 
economy at the Collège de France, in the first chair 
of its kind to be established. Meanwhile, he had 
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published his Cours complet d'économie politique 
pratique (1828-1829) in six volumes, a work, as 
the long subtitle indicates, “designed to teach 
statesmen, landowners and capitalists, men of 
learning, agriculturalists, manufacturers, business- 
men, and in general all citizens, about political 
economy.” 

Although it has been alleged that Say was a 
mere expositor and popularizer of Adam Smith’s 
ideas, he did more than merely transmit these 
ideas. He did, of course, present the ideas that he 
borrowed from Smith with typical French order 
and clarity, and he justly complained of obscurity 
and confusion in Smith’s own statements in The 
Wealth of Nations. Say wanted to produce what he 
described as “a work in which sound observations 
were reduced to general principles that could be 
accepted by any judicious man; in which those ob- 
servations and principles were so completed and 
coordinated as to reinforce one another, so that 
they could fruitfully be studied at any time and in 
any place” (1803, p. xlviii in 1860 English edition ). 
And this was not merely an interpretative work: at 
important points Say showed originality, and he 
undoubtedly contributed to advancing the science 
of economics. 

Philosophical position. In his basic philosophy, 
Say was strongly influenced by the ideological am- 
bience of his time. Like many of his contempo- 
raries, he was at once deist, liberal, and rationalist. 
In the realm of scientific and doctrinal convictions, 
however, he showed little toleration but instead a 
dogmatism that may have been related to his au- 
thoritarian nature. This is one of several ways in 
which he differed sharply from Adam Smith: he 
was never touched by doubt. As a disciple of the 
Encyclopedists, he was an intransigent scientist, 
even a passionate one, and convinced of the pre- 
dominant influence of economic phenomena in the 
life of the whole society. On this point, as in the 
case of the preponderant role of industrial activity 
in production as 2 whole, it may be possible to 
establish a connection between Say’s ideas and cer- 
tain theories of Karl Marx, and in any event, with 
those of Saint-Simon and the Saint-Simonians. 

His belief in economics as a science led Say to 
try to reconcile his naturalism and his rationalism. 
He was able to do so because he conceived of the 
laws of nature as necessarily rational (or provi- 
dential); in this respect, he was adopting a point 
of view the physiocrats had developed a half cen- 
tury earlier. But it is noteworthy that Say went on to 
establish similarities between the science of eco- 
nomics and physiology, transposing the latter from 
the individual to the social level and preferring 2 
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biological model of the economy to a purely me- 
chanical one. He was later to be followed on the 
same track by Alfred Marshall, the great English 
economist. It should be pointed out, however, that 
Say’s method was never made rigorously explicit. 
While asserting the sovereignty of facts in scien- 
tific matters, he nonetheless interpreted them ac- 
cording to the results that he intended to reach. 
Thus, he appeared as an “ideologue” to some of his 
contemporaries. 

Relationship to Adam Smith. Say deeply ad- 
mired the work of Adam Smith. Of The Wealth of 
Nations he said, “Whenever the Inquiry Into the 
Wealth of Nations is perused with the attention 
it so well merits, it will be perceived that until the 
epoch of its publication the science of political 
economy did not exist” (1803, p. xxxviii in 1860 
English edition). But Say was not content merely 
to repeat or rethink the ideas of his master. He 
filtered them, clarified them, and at several points 
went beyond them. He made a more systematic 
critique of physiocratic ideas, based on an expan- 
sion of the concept of productivity and the inclu- 
sion of immaterial products among the positive 
results of economic activity. Say gave greater depth 
to value theory by introducing the notions of need 
and utility. As a true precursor of the marginalist 
school, he noted that the needs of men may be 
classified according to their urgency in scales of 
preference, that they give rise to utility, which in 
turn determines demand. Demand then interacts 
with supply, which in turn is determined by the 
cost of production. For Say, however, in contrast 
to Ricardo, for example, utility is the stronger de- 
termining factor in prices; the cost of production 
enters only as a kind of restrictive condition. There 
too Say appears to have anticipated Alfred Mar- 
shall’s well-known theory. It is of interest to see 
that Say realized perfectly that the explanation of 
the phenomena of value and price is not to be 
sought in terms of unilateral causal relationships 
but in terms of the concept of interdependence. 

Even more than Adam Smith, Say strongly em- 
phasized that the role of science is primarily one of 
observation and explanation. Where Smith, follow- 
ing the physiocrats, came forward as a physician 
for society, Say aimed exclusively at being a nat- 


uralist. His Traité professes to be a “simple exposi- - 


tion” of a body of exact knowledge, applicable 
under all circumstances. 

Although agriculture still had a predominant 
position for Smith, it no longer did for Say. To be 
sure, the half-century separating their work wit- 
nessed the entire industrial revolution in Britain, 
and in France its beginning. Say was in a position 


to observe its first manifestations, in the seven 
years that he devoted to business. Thus he made 
industry and even commerce as important as agri- 
culture in the total productive activity of society. 

Major contributions. Say appreciated the im- 
portance of the entrepreneur in economic life, a 
role Smith had neglected to define and which has 
remained, since Say’s time, a permanent feature 
of economic analysis. This essential actor has func- 
tions that are quite distinct from those of the capi- 
talist strictly so called (British authors confused 
these two conceptions ). The entrepreneur, whether 
he be an industrialist, businessman, or farmer, has 
a truly strategic position in economic life, in that 
he is par excellence the intermediary between land- 
owners, capitalists, workers, and consumers. He is 
also pictured as performing a truly creative func- 
tion as the organizer responsible for production, 
striving unceasingly to improve it, especially in the 
industrial sector. Over a century later, Schumpeter 
was to take up and perfect this dynamic conception 
of the role of the true entrepreneur, the creator of 
new combinations (innovations ). 

Say’s development of the theory of the distribu- 
tion of the social product, deduced from the pre- 
vious analysis, was a marked advance over current 
theories. Say coordinated this theory precisely and 
harmoniously with the theories of exchange and 
production. The entrepreneur, a buyer of productive 
services at known prices (the services of men, capi- 
tal, and lands) and a seller of products at uncer- 
tain prices, is thus seen as assuming a set of 
fundamental functions, as presiding in a way over 
activity that is both production and distribution. 
His specific share is the profit, a share that is de- 
scribed as essential, residual, and precarious. This 
brings us to the very threshold of Walras’s grand 
conception of economic equilibrium. 

Another of Say’s highly original contributions to 
economic analysis is his famous law of markets, 
which undoubtedly did more to make its author 
celebrated than all the rest of his work. This law 
(cf. Schumpeter in History of Economic Analysis 
1954, pp. 615-626) may be interpreted in many 
different ways. We know its very simple, almost 
lapidary content: “Products are exchanged for 
products.” This may be taken as meaning that the 
role of money in the economy is, after all, eee 
ondary (the conception of the “monetary veil”). 
But one may also infer that everyone taking part 
in an exchange is interested in the prosperity of 
his partner, whether it be an individual or a nation, 
a thesis that goes counter to the mercantilist con- 
ception that “one gains only what the other loses. 
Finally, the law may imply a theory of crises, based 


on rejection of the concepts of general overproduc- 
tion and underconsumption and the assertion of 
the essentially transitory and limited nature of 
these imbalances. The remedy is therefore not the 
limiting of production but its expansion. “Produce, 
produce, that is the whole thing!” Say concluded, 
in his Cours complet, that although “there is an 
excess in certain products, there is a shortage in 
others.” 

Importance and influence. All in all, it would 
appear that Say’s work, without bearing the marks 
of really great genius, does give its author an emi- 
nent place in the development of economic thought. 
Say was not entirely an innovator, even in fields 
where he was not following Adam Smith and did 
show real originality: on many points he links up 
to a tradition solidly rooted in France. As Schum- 
peter remarked judiciously (1954, p. 492): “Say’s 
work is the most important of the links in the chain 
that leads from Cantillon and Turgot to Walras.” 

He opened up new paths, but later authors fol- 
lowed them, with more success than he. This was 
the case with the members of the marginalist 
school—Carl Menger, Stanley Jevons, and espe- 
cially Léon Walras—who were able to employ the 
notion of utility in a much more precise and scien- 
tifically valid manner than their common precursor, 
Say. (Walras tended to minimize his debt to Say, 
but it was nevertheless important.) Again, the fine 
effort at synthesis made by Alfred Marshall and 
the neoclassical school is not entirely untouched by 
the teachings of Say. His influence can be traced 
beyond the general equilibrium school to such es- 
sentially modern authors as Schumpeter. 

It is true that in the eyes of many of our con- 
temporaries Say is seen primarily as the author of 
the law of markets, one of the favorite butts of 
Keynesian and Neo-Keynesian criticism, and this 
“Jaw,” interpreted and misinterpreted as it has been, 
may remain his chief title to fame. But perhaps he 
will be remembered for his power to build on 
established intellectual traditions and to stimulate 
other thinkers: there lay his true merit, which only 
time will confirm. 

Gaston LEDUC 


[For the historical context of Says work, see Eco- 
NOMIC THOUGHT, article on PHYSIOCRATIC THOUGHT; 
and the biographies of SAINT-SIMON; SMITH, ADAM. 
For discussion of the subsequent development of his 
ideas, see DEMAND AND SUPPLY; ENTREPRENEUR- 
snip; Urmiry; and the biographies of JEVONS; 
MARSHALL; MENGER; SCHUMPETER; WALRAS.] 
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Measurement of a property involves assignment 
of numbers to objects as a way of representing that 
property. The process thus includes both a formal, 
logical system, e.g., the real number system, and 
an empirical system, the set of instances of the 
property. 

Scale types. An important aspect of measure- 
ment is the correspondence between some of the 
characteristics of the number system involved and 
some of the relations between instances of the 
property. The particular set Öf characteristics of 
the formal number system that is used determines 
the type of scale that is obtained. Scale types can 
most easily be described by the type of transforma- 
tion that can be applied to a given scale without 
changing the numerical interpretation of the basic 
empirical relations. Although there is no limit to 
the number of scale types that might be devised, 
only a relatively small number have been found 
useful. Some of the more important scale types 
are described here. 

In ordinal scales the only relevant property of 
numbers is their order. Numbers are assigned to 
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objects so that the order of the numbers corre- 
sponds to the order of the objects with respect to 
the property of interest, Any transformation of a 
given numerical assignment that preserves order, 
i.e., any monotonic transformation, would serve as 
well. An ordinal scale is therefore said to be deter- 
mined up to a monotonic transformation. 

Fixed-origin ordinal scales are rarely discussed, 
but are of some empirical importance in the fields 
of social psychology and personality, where bipolar 
attributes are not uncommon. Of relevance in such 
scales is the fact that numbers have a unique 
origin. Numbers are assigned not only so that their 
order corresponds to the order of the objects but 
also so that the origin of the numerical series cor- 
responds to an empirically meaningful origin or 
zero point of the property. Any monotonic trans- 
formation that does not change the origin leaves 
the numerical interpretation of the basic relations 
unchanged, 

In interval scales, in addition to order, differ- 
ences between the numbers correspond, in some 
generalized sense, to the distances or differences 
between the instances of the property. Interval 
scales are thus determined up to a linear trans- 
formation of the form 


y=ax +b, 


where a is any positive number and b is any num- 
ber whatsoever. 

Log interval scales are closely related to the in- 
terval scale. In the interval scale, numerical differ- 
ences correspond to empirical differences; in the 
log interval scale, numerical ratios correspond to 
empirical ratios, The transformation characterizing 
the log interval scale is given by 


y = aw, 


where a and b are positive. 

Ratio scales can be described either as those in 
which the order, the differences, and the ratios of 
the assigned numbers correspond to the order, dif- 
ferences, and ratios of instances of the property 
or as those in which order, differences, and origin 
all receive numerical interpretation. For either de- 
scription, the ratio scale is determined up to a 
linear transformation of the form y = ax, where a 
is positive, 

Difference scales and ratio scales are related in 
a way similar to the way that interval and log 
interval scales are related; in each case one scale 
is equivalent to the logarithm of the other. In the 
difference scale, the Procedures used to assign num- 
bers serve to fix the order, the differences between 
numbers, and the unit of measurement. The char- 


acterizing transformation is y =x +a. [For a more 
extensive discussion of scale types, see Psycuo- 
METRICS; STATISTICS, DESCRIPTIVE; see also Suppes 
& Zinnes 1963.] 

The concept of scale type is important because 
the type of scale on which a property is measured 
restricts the kinds of information that can be ob- 
tained in an experiment. The scale type therefore 
limits the kinds of meaningful questions that can 
be asked regarding the property. Consider the fol- 
lowing three questions: 

Do high-scoring subjects increase in ability more 
than low-scoring subjects (after some specified 
treatment)? If the ability is measured on a scale 
that contains only ordinal information, and if 
both low and high scorers increase in ability with 
no overlap in distribution, then the question can- 
not be answered. The question deals with the rela- 
tive magnitude of differences (or perhaps ratios), 
and in a purely ordinal scale the relative magnitude 
of numerical differences or ratios is meaningless. 

Is amount of aggression directly proportional to 
degree of frustration (in some specified situation)? 
Let A denote amount of aggression and F the degree 
of frustration. The question then concerns the form 
of the equation that relates A to F, that is, one 
asks whether these two variables are functionally 
related by an equation of the form A = kF, where 
k is some positive constant. Clearly, an affirmative 
answer cannot be given unless both A and F are 
measured on ratio scales. 

Do college sophomores differ more widely in their 
attitude toward civil rights than in their attitude 
toward the Asian policy of the United States? Ques- 
tions such as this require a scale type ordinarily 
ignored in physical measurement. Consider the 
formally equivalent question “Does this set of con- 
tainers differ more widely in their volume than in 
their weight?” The question, which does not seem 
particularly unreasonable in the attitude context, 
now appears absurd: a difference of x cubic inches 
is neither more nor less nor equal to a difference of 
y pounds. The two differences are simply not com- 
parable. However, volume and weight are meas- 
ured on ratio scales. If they, or the two attitude 
variables, were measured on difference scales, then 
a basis for the comparison would exist. 

Kinds of measurement. So far, scale type has 
been treated as though it were an inherent part of 
a given numerical assignment. In one sense, this 
is correct; each scaling procedure includes a set of 
rules governing assignment of numbers to instances 
of the property. The rules limit to varying extents 
and in varying ways the freedom of the investigator 
to decide which numbers to assign to the instances 


of the property. The characterization of scale type 
by admissible transformations is simply a compact 
way of stating the particular restrictions imposed. 

But scaling procedures also differ markedly in 
the quality of information the numbers represent. 
At one extreme are measurement procedures that 
rely almost entirely on definition or assumption. An 
experimenter might simply define the attitude of a 
subject to be equal to the number of favorable 
responses he gives to a specified collection of items. 
Such measurement by fiat has been both useful and 
common throughout the behavioral sciences. The 
type of scale resulting from such a procedure is 
simply a matter of definition or assumption. Al- 
though these procedures determine a unique num- 
ber to be assigned to a given subject, the experi- 
menter may have reasons for wanting to attribute 
meaning only to the ordinal property of the numeri- 
cal assignment. Or he may want to attribute mean- 
ing to both ordinal and interval properties, thus 
obtaining an interval scale. Suitable modifications 
of the definition could therefore result in any of the 
scale types already described. Obviously, such mod- 
ifications do not change the empirical basis of the 
numerical assignment, which, in the present in- 
stance, is simply the number of favorable responses 
to the particular set of items. 

The usefulness of such defined scales depends 
heavily on the experience and intuition of the in- 
vestigator. The scales tend to be exceedingly special. 
Different investigators, when defining scales in this 
way for the same attribute, would ordinarily select 
different, or at best only partially overlapping, sets 
of items. Because favorable responses depend as 
much on the nature of the items as on the attitude 
of the subject, the value assigned to a given sub- 
ject would clearly be expected to differ from one 
scale to another. While the scales might be ratio 
scales by definition, it is unlikely that they would 
differ from each other only in unit of measurement. 
The procedures themselves provide no basis for 
choosing among the many scales of a given attri- 
bute that might be defined in this way. Hence, con- 
fidence in any one cannot be expected to be great. 

A somewhat different procedure for obtaining 
Scale properties by definition relies on assumptions 
made about the distribution of subjects. The in- 
vestigator might stipulate, for example, that the 
number of favorable responses to his set of items 
only serves to order the subjects on the attribute. 
But he then might go on to assume that his popu- 
lation of subjects is distributed in some specified 
way on the attribute (ordinarily, the assumption 
of a normal distribution is made, but other distribu- 
tions could serve as well). Knowledge of order and 
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of the properties of the assumed distribution en- 
ables the investigator to increase the level of the 
scale from ordinal to interval or perhaps even to 
ratio, But again, the meaning of the interval or 
ratio properties of the scale is derived only from 
the definition. There is no limit to the number of 
base populations that can be defined. And scales 
simply defined through use of the distribution as- 
sumption on one population cannot be expected to 
match those based on other populations. 

A more appealing basis for establishing interval 
or ratio properties is provided by fundamental 
measurement procedures. In these procedures,’ the 
meaning of the properties of the final scale is de- 
termined, at least to some extent, by the empirical 
relations between the observables. Fundamental 
measurement procedures involve verifiable scien- 
tific models or theories, place restrictions on the 
behavior of the observables, and are subject to 
empirical test. One possible outcome of an applica- 
tion of a fundamental procedure, of course, is the 
conclusion that the scale in question does not fit 
the data, that the theoretical assumptions are not 
appropriate for that particular situation. Under 
these circumstances, no scale is obtained. But when 
the empirical fit of data to the theory is acceptable, 
the result is a scale whose properties are based to 
some extent on empirical law rather than arbitrary 
definition alone. It is with such fundamental meas- 
urement procedures in scaling that this article is 
concerned. 

Two broad classes of scaling models. The fun- 
damental scaling procedures can be grouped into 
two broad classes: those concerned with the meas- 
urement of stimulus attributes and those concerned 
primarily with measurement of individual difference 
or responder attributes. Different models within 
each class represent alternative rationales for at- 
taining essentially the same objective. The objec- 
tive itself ordinarily differs between classes. 


Stimulus models 

The stimulus models use responses of subjects 
to stimuli to establish scales for attributes of stim- 
uli. Scale values are assigned only to the stimuli. 
The subject, or group of subjects, is characterized 
by the entire scale. Individual or group differences 
in this context refer to differences between scales, 
and not to differences in scale values on the attri- 
bute. The stimulus models are therefore concerned 
with psychological attributes of stimuli for subjects 
or groups of subjects. 

In the stimulus model, the subject himself acts 
as a judge or evaluator of the stimuli. His task is 
a particularized one—he does not simply judge or 
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respond to the stimuli per se but, rather, evaluates 
the stimuli with respect to some specified attribute. 
Hence, the same set of stimuli can be scaled with 
respect to several different attributes. A set of state- 
ments all designed to reflect an attitude toward 
some topic might, for example, be scaled with 
respect to such attributes as degree of favorability 
toward the topic, relevance, complexity, or inten- 
sity. The subject's task in each case is to evaluate 
the stimuli solely with respect to the attribute of 
interest. The resulting scale is then indicative of 
how these particular statements are perceived with 
respect to the defined attribute by that particular 
subject or group of subjects. 

Stimulus models are used to obtain both psycho- 
physical and psychometric scales. The models ap- 
propriate for psychometrics are actually a subset of 
the psychophysical models, but the measurement 
problem itself differs considerably in the two fields. 
Measurement in psychophysics has been concerned 
primarily with determining functional relations be- 
tween physical variables and the corresponding 
subjective attributes. The usual experimental strat- 
egy holds constant or controls all relevant physical 
dimensions but one, and then determines how the 
subjective attribute varies as a function of that 
single physical variable. The resulting psychophysi- 
cal magnitude function is thus a relation between 
two variables that is expected to hold when other 
physical variables influencing the subjective attri- 
bute are fixed or controlled as specified. For exam- 
ple, a psychophysical function for loudness might 
relate the perceived loudness of 1,000-cycle sinu- 
soidal tones of a given duration to sound energy 
measured at the ear. Other functions ordinarily are 
needed for white noise, for clicks, or for tones of 
another duration or a different frequency. Although 
each separate function is monotonic for the rele- 
vant physical variable, no such simple relation 
exists relating sound energy to subjective loudness 
for stimuli that vary on several relevant dimensions. 
Development of equations specifying the loudness 
of any stimulus that possesses sound energy would 
be a great deal more complex. [See HEARING; 
PSYCHOPHYSICS. | 

In psychophysics the physical variable deter- 
mines the set of stimuli to which the results apply. 
In psychometrics, it is more nearly the reverse. 
Psychometric scaling begins with the psychological 
attribute. The procedures are applicable to any set 
of stimuli possessing the attribute, and the problem 
is to scale the set of stimuli as it exists. The stim- 
ulus set is typically complex, varying with respect 
to other subjective dimensions and with respect to 
a host of correlated physical variables. There is, of 


course, no single, monotonically related physical 
correlate. Monotone relations are to be expected 
only when all but one of the physical correlates are 
held constant. Complexity of the stimulus set is 
therefore the chief characteristic distinguishing 
psychophysical from psychometric scaling prob- 
lems. Several major consequences of this complex- 
ity are listed below. [See PsycHomeEtnics.] 

Recognizability of individual stimuli—The sub- 
ject can often identify psychometric stimuli be- 
cause of their variation on extraneous attributes, 
Since he may tend to remember earlier responses 
to the same stimulus, independent judgments on 
successive trials cannot routinely be expected. Rep- 
lication over trials with the same subject is there- 
fore troublesome. Most psychometric scales have 
been based on groups of subjects, so that the rec- 
ognition problem is not so severe. 

Ordinal properties—When there is awareness of 
a monotonically related physical variable, knowl- 
edge of order on the subjective attribute is auto- 
matically implied. For the complex stimulus sets 
of psychometrics, order of the stimuli is typically 
an unknown that must be determined. Experimen- 
tal procedures that require prior knowledge of order 
of the stimuli often then cannot be used. 

Production techniques—When a physical vari- 
able is monotonically related to a psychological 
attribute, there is ordinarily a procedure for easily 
generating a virtually continuous set of stimuli 
that are ordered with respect to the psychological 
attribute. This in turn makes possible the use of 
the various production techniques—procedures that 
require the subject to adjust a variable, i.e., to gen- 
erate a new stimulus, with specified properties. On 
the other hand, with psychometric stimuli such 
production techniques typically cannot be used: 
the subject cannot on demand paint a painting 
halfway between two standards in aesthetic quality, 
write an essay twice as good as a standard, or 
create a worker whose merit falls between that of 
two others. 

Interpolation—A monotonic physical attribute 
can be used as a basis for interpolation. The stim- 
ulus that could be judged greater than a standard 
75 per cent of the time can be estimated from data 
obtained by using other stimuli. In addition, 4 
subset of stimuli can be used to establish the func- 
tional relation between the two variables. Given the 
relation, the scale values of all remaining stimuli 
can be determined numerically or graphically, with- 
out resort to additional experimental observations. 
Neither technique is available for the complex stim- 
ulus sets of psychometrics, the closest approxima- 
tion of which is the establishment of a scale of 


standards against which new stimuli can be evalu- 
ated by direct comparison. 

The stimulus scaling models can be classified 
into two types on the basis of the rationale used 
to obtain scale properties above and beyond order. 
In the variability models, the discriminability of 
the stimuli, or the variability of judgment with 
respect to the stimuli, is used as the basis for deriv- 
ing the higher-level metric scale properties. In the 
quantitative judgment models, the additional metric 
properties are obtained directly from the quantita- 
tive aspects of the judgments themselves. 

Variability models. Perhaps the best-known 
variability model is that developed by Thurstone 
(1927). Thurstone’s general model begins with a 
set of elements called discriminal processes. Each 
element has a value on a postulated, underlying 
psychological continuum. Presentation of a stim- 
ulus to a subject results in arousal of a discriminal 
process. Different presentations of the same stim- 
ulus may arouse different discriminal processes— 
there is thus no one-to-one relation between the 
two. Rather, a distribution of discriminal processes 
is associated with each stimulus. Presentation of a 
stimulus is equivalent to sampling a discriminal 
process from the distribution associated with that 
stimulus, [See CONCEPT FORMATION; LEARNING, 
article on DISCRIMINATION LEARNING.] 

In Thurstone’s model it is postulated that these 
distributions (one for each stimulus) are normal 
with means s, and variances gł. The mean is taken 
as the scale value of the stimulus. The standard 
deviation, j, called the discriminal dispersion, is 
the index of the ambiguity or confusability of the 
stimulus; the smaller the o;, the less ambiguous 
and the more readily discriminable the stimulus. 
The general model, therefore, provides both loca- 
tion and spread parameters for the stimuli. The 
conceptual framework of the model is illustrated 
in Figure 1. 

We will consider here two particularizations of 


Figure 1 — Distributions on the psychological continuum 


of discriminal processes associated with four 


stimuli 
Source: From Torgerson 1958, p- 157- 
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the Thurstone model, one developed for compara- 
tive judgments and another developed for categori- 
cal judgments. 

The law of comparative judgment. The law of 
comparative judgment postulates that in any com- 
parison of two stimuli, the psychological difference 
between the stimuli is indirectly measured by the 
relative frequency with which the difference is per- 
ceived. For example, two stimuli, j and k, are pre- 
sented to the subject, with instructions to indicate 
which one appears greater with respect to some 
designated attribute. Since each stimulus is held 
to arouse a discriminal process, d; or dx, the sub- 
ject selects as greater the stimulus which on that 
occasion arouses the discriminal process having the 
greater value on the underlying continuum. 

If the difference di —d, > 0, stimulus k is se- 
lected; if dy — d; < 0, stimulus j is selected. Exact 
equality is not allowed. Each paired presentation is 
formally equivalent to drawing an element from a 
bivariate normal distribution. An indefinitely large 
number of such observations generates a distribu- 
tion of discriminal differences. From a large num- 
ber of such judgments one can also determine the 
proportion of times that stimulus k is judged greater 
than stimulus j. 

One of the characteristics of the normal distribu- 
tion that makes it particularly valuable for distri- 
bution models of this type is that differences between 
paired observations drawn from a bivariate normal 
distribution are normally distributed. The mean 
of the difference distribution is equal to the differ- 
ence between the original means, or scale values, 
5, — sj; the variance is of + o? — 2r),0;0,, where 
Tj; represents the correlation between the pairs of 
discriminal processes. If we define pj, as the prob- 
ability that stimulus k is judged greater than stim- 
ulus j (that is, that d- d; > 0) on any given 
presentation, and define x), as the unit normal 
deviate corresponding to p;x, then the general form 
of the law of comparative judgment for n stimuli 
is given by the set of equations 


(1) Sk — Sj = Xj VOJ F OR ITTO 
jk=1,2, n. 


The quantity x); is the (theoretical) observable; the 
remaining terms are unknowns. Given n stimuli, 
there are n(n — 1)/2 possible equations and, since 
both the origin and unit are arbitrary, there are 
2(n-1)+n(n— 1)/2 unknowns. Hence there are 
always more unknowns than independent equa- 
tions, and further restrictions on the data are nec- 
essary to establish scale values. Three such special- 
izations have been proposed, of which only one, 
Thurstone’s case v, the most restrictive, has been 
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found generally useful. In case v, it is assumed 
that the value under the radical in (1) is constant, 
i.e., that the distributions of discriminal differ- 
ences all have the same variance. Then, arbitrarily 
defining the variance as unity, for convenience, 
there remain simply the n(n — 1)/2 equations 


jk =1,2,+++,n. 


Efficient procedures for estimating the scale values 
from these equations are available. The scale ob- 
tained is an interval scale, because the unit of meas- 
urement must be defined arbitrarily, and a constant 
can be added to all of the scale values without 
changing the solution. Furthermore, the interval 
properties are based on empirical law. Consider any 
three ordered stimuli, i < j < k, and the three unit 
normal deviates x;;, vy, and xiy. From (2), since 
the numerical differences between scale values 
must add, 


(2) Sk — Sj = Xyk, 


(Sk — s4) + (8; — si) = (Ss — Si), 
for alli<j<k, 


it is clear that the model requires that 


(3) Xir + Xij = Xin, forall i<j < k. 


The additivity-of-difference rule can therefore be 
said to provide the empirical basis for the interval 
properties of the final scale. Actually, of course, 
one would not expect (3) to hold exactly for em- 
pirical data. Among other things, the obtained pro- 
portions on which the deviates are based are only 
estimates and not population values. A statistical 
test for the goodness of fit of the model to data has 
been provided by Mosteller (1951). Graphical and 
numerical procedures can also be used to aid the 
investigator in deciding whether the fit is close 
enough for his purposes even though it does not 
meet the statistical criterion, Given estimates of 
the scale values of the stimuli, one can compute 
the set of theoretical proportions that would fit the 
estimated scale values perfectly. The discrepancies 
between these derived proportions and the corre- 
sponding observed proportions can then be exam- 
ined. Alternatively, for any two stimuli, i and j, 
one can plot the obtained values of Xik VETSUS Xj, 
for all values of k. From (2) it is clear that the 
model requires that the plotted points fall along a 
straight line with unit slope. [See GOODNESS oF FIT.] 

The law of categorical judgment. Several addi- 
tional postulates are used to adapt the general 
Thurstone model to categorical data and to derive 
a set of equations relating stimulus values and 
category boundaries to the relative frequency with 
which each stimulus is judged to be in each cate- 
gory. In the usual experimental procedures, the 


subject is required to rate or sort a set of n stimuli 
into a fixed number of ordered categories. Graphic 
rating procedures or arrangement methods can also 
be used, but these require that the data first be 
artificially divided into a limited set of ordered 
categories. 

Thurstone’s general model illustrated in Figure 1 
deals with a set of n stimuli and their associated 
distributions of discriminal processes, with means 
s; and standard deviations o;. The present exten- 
sion adds parallel notions dealing with the location 
of boundaries between adjacent categories. 

Data are presented in the form of ratings of 
stimuli on an m + 1 step scale. It is assumed that 
the psychological continuum is divided by the m 
category boundaries into m + 1 intervals, which 
may or may not be equal in extent. In the original 
version of the model, the boundaries were treated 
as fixed. We shall follow the more general version 
that allows the boundary locations to vary from 
observation to observation. The location of the gth 
category boundary is treated as a random variable 
with mean t, and variance o?. If we assume that 
these distribution functions are also jointly normal, 
then precisely the same reasoning that led to (1) 
leads to the set of mn equations for the general 
law of categorical judgment: 


(4) t, —8, = Xi Vo} + oF — 27,,0;0,; 
f=" 
g = 1,2,:"*,™, 


where t,— s; denotes the difference between the 
mean location of category boundary g and the mean 
location of stimulus j. Eq. (4) is again too general 
to be of more than academic interest. As was true 
for (1), there are always more unknowns than 
equations. One common restricted version of the 
general equation is based on the assumption that 
the radical is a monotone function of the stimulus 
standard deviations, oj. This would occur, for €x- 
ample, if both the correlation term and the vari- 
ances of the category boundaries were constant, OF 
if constant variances 0? and independence (Tj = 0) 
were assumed. If we now let 


a} = 03 + o} — 27,005, 
we can then write the nm equations 
j= 1,2,7°79'%s 

9 = 1,2,: UL 

Eqs. (5) are formally identical to the a 
underlying the “method of successive Ante 
(Saffir 1937; Gulliksen 1954), although in the a 
ditional version the assumption of fixed bo 
leads to the interpretation of a; as the stan 


(5) t, — Sj = Kid, 


deviation (discriminal dispersion) of stimulus j 
rather than as a more general spread parameter 
only monotonically related to oj. 

Efficient and practical estimation procedures 
have been developed for both complete and incom- 
plete data matrices and are discussed in Torgerson 
(1958). 

Another common restricted case assumes that 
the difference distributions all have the same vari- 
ance. Then, if the unit of measurement is defined 
so that the value under the radical in (4) is 1, we 
can write the nm equations, 


(6) ty — S} = Xjo, j=1,2,---,7, 


9-1,2,:::,m. 


Egs. (6) represent the most restricted version 
of the law and underlie Attneave’s method of 
graded dichotomies (1949), Garner and Hake's 
equidiscriminability scaling procedure (1951), and 
Edwards and Thurstone’s method of successive in- 
tervals (1952). Note that this version allows a 
single parameter for both stimuli and category 
boundaries, whereas the other version allowed a 
second parameter for the stimuli. The final scale, 
if achieved, is therefore an equidiscriminability or 
equiconfusability scale, with properties similar to 
those of (2) for comparative judgments. 

The logistic model for choice data. The logistic 
model is the major alternative to Thurstone’s gen- 
eral model for obtaining a scale based on discrimi- 
nability or variability of judgment. The model was 
developed for the paired comparison case by Brad- 
ley and Terry (1952). Luce’s choice axiom (1959) 
extended the model to choice data in general and 
gave the procedure a more elegant, axiomatic basis. 

Luce’s version of the model requires, in essence, 
that the subjects’ choices behave in a manner an- 
alogous to conditional probabilities. Where $ and T 
are both subsets of a set U and where p(T), the 
probability of choosing an element of T, is greater 
than 0, then the formula for the conditional prob- 
ability of S given T, p(S|T), is p(S N T)/p(T)- 
The interesting property of conditional probability 
for present purposes is the multiplication rule. 
Given three subsets, such that R C S CT, 


P(RIS) - p(S|T) = PIRIT). 


Luce’s axiom, for the case where the probability of 
choosing any element is neither 0 nor 1, is the 
empirical analogue: 


(7) ps(R) - pr(S) = Pr(R)- 


That is, the probability that the subject will choose 
an R-element when presented with the set T is 
equal to the probability that he will choose an R- 
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element when presented with the set $ multiplied 
by the probability that he will choose an S-element 
when presented with the set T. 

‘An alternative form of the axiom is known as 
the constant ratio rule (Clarke 1957). Let x and y 
denote any two stimuli, let p(x,y) denote the 
probability that stimulus x is chosen when only 
x and y are presented, and let ps(x) denote the 
probability that stimulus x is chosen when the 
subset S is presented. The constant ratio rule states 
that 


p(xy) — Pa(X) — 

e eye) B) O 
where C,, denotes the constant ratio of the prob- 
ability of choosing stimulus x to the probability of 
choosing stimulus y. The rule requires that for 
any set S containing both stimulus x and stim- 
ulus y, the ratio of the probability of choosing 
stimulus x to that of choosing stimulus y be invar- 
iant. For a given pair of stimuli the ratio is con- 
stant regardless of either what or how many other 
stimuli are included in the set from which the 
choice is made. The complete experiment for evalu- 
ating Luce’s axiom or the constant ratio rule would 
therefore require the experimenter to obtain sepa- 
rate estimates of the probability of choosing stimu- 
lus x (for all x e T) for every subset of T containing 
x as a member. 

When the requirements of the axiom are met, 
then there exists a v-scale such that for every sub- 
set of stimuli S, 


where v(x) denotes the scale value of stimulus x. 
From (9) and the constant ratio rule it is also clear 


that 
u(x) _ Ps(x) _ A 
go vy) Psy) PCY) 


Given the axiom and the definition, the scale 
values are determined up to multiplication by a 
positive constant, i.e., the v-scale is a ratio scale. 
It should be noted, however, that the ratio property 
depends on the particular definition chosen, as well 
as on the requirements placed on the data by the 
axiom. The empirical requirements of the choice 
axiom may limit the scale to determination up to 
a multiplicative constant and an exponent. Eq. (9), 
in effect, specifies a particular exponent in the 
same way that the unit was specified in (2). 

The axiom places two rather severe restrictions 
on the data. Consider first the paired comparison 
case, and let x, y, z denote any three stimuli. Then 
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the probability ratios must follow a multiplication 


rule: 
(11) p(xz) _ p(xy) , pz), 

p(zx)  p(y,x) p(zy) 
Hence, any two probabilities determine the third. 
It can also be shown that the pairwise probabilities 
determine all probabilities of choice from larger 
sets and, in fact, 


medi Way 

pyx) 
oa P(x,y) 
An adequate test of the model as stated would 
require evaluation of the extent to which both 
restrictions are met. 

The simpler version of the logistic model, as 
developed by Bradley and Terry, is limited to paired 
comparison data and, hence, only the first restric- 
tion is applicable. Efficient estimating procedures 
and tests of goodness of fit are available ( Bradley & 
Terry 1952; Bradley 1954). 

Thurstone’s case V and the logistic model. If 
we consider only the paired comparison situation, 
then the equation relating scale values to observ- 
able proportions for the logistic model can be writ- 
ten simply as 


(13) P(x%Y) = 


or, equivalently, as 


(12) Ps(xX) = 


v(x) 
u(x) + vy) 


v(x) _ p(xy) | 
se) vy) — pCy.x) 

Eq. (14) shows that in the v-scale a simple func- 
tion of the observable is interpreted as a ratio of 
scale values. From (11) it is apparent that the 
metric properties of the v-scale are based on a mul- 
tiplication-of-ratios rule, with log interval proper- 
ties. In Thurstone’s case v, the corresponding basis 
for the metric properties was an additivity-of-differ- 
ences rule, which yielded an interval scale, 

Bradley and Terry, as well as Luce, have shown 
that the logistic model can also be used to generate 
an interval scale based on additivity of differ- 
ences. If one defines r(x) = In u(x) and w(x,y) = 
r(x) —r(y), then (14) can be written 


(15) in FED = r(x) — my) =w(x,y), 
and from (13), 
(16) Poa 


I Feren’? 
which is a simple form of the logistic function. 


The logistic function and the normal ogive are 
markedly similar over most of the empirically in- 


teresting range. As a result, a close fit of the data 
to Thurstone's case v insures a fit to the logistic 
model that can be only trivially better or worse. 
For all practical purposes, the values from the 
r-scale of the logistic model will be linearly related 
to the scale values from the Thurstone case v 
model. And both, of course, will be logarithmically 
related to the v-scale values. 

It might be noted that the Thurstone model can 
also be easily modified to yield a log interval scale 
similar to the v-scale of the logistic model. We need 
only to substitute log normal distributions for nor- 
mal distributions and subjective ratios for subjec- 
tive differences. The new scale will be exponentially 
related to the Thurstone case v scale, and will 
therefore be related to the v-scale by a power trans- 
formation, In general, any model in which the ob- 
servable is interpreted as a subjective difference 
in scale values can be paralleled by one in which 
the observable is interpreted as a subjective ratio. 
The difference-based scale will be logarithmically 
related to the ratio-based scale, and the fit of one 
model to any given set of data will be precisely 
matched by the fit of the other, parallel model. 

Quantitative judgment models. The variability 
methods require only ordinal judgments by the sub- 
ject; the higher-level, metric properties of the ob- 
tained scales are derived through models relating 
variability of judgment to subjective differences or 
ratios. In the quantitative judgment models, the 
higher-level properties are obtained directly from 
the subject’s judgments. There are two classes of 
quantitative judgment methods: the difference, oF 
distance, methods and the ratio methods. The dif- 
ference methods have long been used to develop 
scales in the social sciences (Thurstone & Chave 
1929). Serious application of the ratio methods in 
the context of social science is more recent (see, 
for example, the summary of research in Stevens 
1966). In the difference methods, the metric prop- 
erties of the obtained scale depend upon the ability 
of the subject to evaluate or equate subjective dif- 
ferences. In the ratio methods, the metric prope! 
ties depend upon his ability to evaluate or equate 
subjective ratios. Scales obtained from the two oe 
of procedures are not ordinarily linearly related. 

Difference methods. Difference methods in- 
clude the methods of equisection, equal-appearing 
intervals, category rating, and category age 
The methods differ from one another in the spec! ‘i 
nature of the experimental procedure emp 
but they all have the same objective: to obtain 
scale in which the differences in numbers assia a 
to the stimuli directly reflect the corresponding su 
jective differences between the stimuli. 


In equisection, the subject produces a set of 
stimuli that divides a given range of the attribute 
into subjectively equal steps. In equal-appearing in- 
tervals and category rating he sorts or rates the 
stimuli into a given set of subjectively equally 
spaced steps or categories. In category production, 
he produces on each trial a stimulus that corre- 
sponds to one of a set of equally spaced categories. 

The usual procedures do not include built-in 
checks for the adequacy of the assumption that 
the subject can produce such judgments in an in- 
ternally consistent manner. The assumption does 
place empirical restrictions on the behavior of the 
judgments, however, so appropriate checks are pos- 
sible. The simplest and most direct check uses the 
method of bisection. Here, the subject first bisects 
the interval between two standard stimuli, a and e, 
to produce a new stimulus, C, halfway beween. He 
next bisects the interval a—c, producing a stimulus 
b, and bisects the interval c—e, producing a stim- 
ulus d. Finally, he bisects the interval between 
b and d. If the subject’s bisections are made in an 
internally consistent manner, the stimulus produced 
by the final bisection between b and d will be equal 
to c, the stimulus produced by the bisection of 
a and e. 

For psychometric stimuli, where production tech- 
niques are unavailable, a more or less equivalent 
procedure involves imbedding a given subset of 
stimuli in several different larger sets. If the sub- 
ject’s rating or sorting judgments fulfill the require- 
ments of an interval scale, the scale values assigned 
to the members of the subset will be linearly re- 
lated across the several experiments. 

Ratio methods. Ratio methods include the 
methods of fractionation, constant sum, magnitude 
and ratio estimation, and magnitude and ratio pro- 
duction. In all of these methods, the subject’s task 
is to adjust stimuli or assign numbers so that the 
ratios between the numbers correspond to the sub- 
jective ratios between the stimuli, In fractionation, 
the subject adjusts a variable to be equal to 1/k 
of a standard. In the constant sum method, he 
divides 100 points between two standards so that 
the ratio between the assigned points corresponds 
to the subjective ratio. In the magnitude estimation 
procedure, his task is to assign numbers so they 
are’ proportional to the subjective magnitudes, 
whereas in the ratio estimation method, he assigns 
numerical ratios to pairs of stimuli. In the corre- 
sponding production procedures, the roles of num- 
bers and stimuli are reversed: the experimenter 
chooses the numbers and the subject produces the 
appropriate stimuli or stimulus ratios. 

Only the constant sum method has a built-in 
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check for adequacy of the basic assumption. But 
again, appropriate checks of internal consistency 
are available for the other methods and, in fact, 
parallel those for the difference methods. 

Differences versus ratios. The logarithmic, or 
nearly logarithmic, empirical relationship between 
difference scales and ratio scales has led to the 
conjecture that the subject’s quantitative judgments 
are based on a single perceived quantitative rela- 
tion (Torgerson 1961). According to this argument, 
when the subject is told to equate differences, he 
interprets the subjective relation as a difference. 
When he is told to equate ratios, he interprets the 
same relation as a ratio. The conjecture receives 
additional support from the behavior of quantita- 
tive judgments when the direction of the attribute 
is reversed, i.e., when the subject reports on smooth- 
ness rather than roughness, or darkness rather 
than lightness. For difference scales, the attribute 
and its reverse are linearly, though negatively, re- 
lated. Stimuli that are separated by equal differ- 
ences in one direction remain equally different 
when the direction of judgment is reversed. For 
the ratio scales, the attribute and its reverse are 
reciprocally related. Here the equal ratio property 
is invariant, but differences of course change 
markedly. 

The empirical results based on quantitative judg- 
ment are thus similar to the formal limitations of 
the variability methods, Each set of procedures 
yields scales on which either differences or ratios, 
but not both, are empirically meaningful. Addi- 
tional procedures seem necessary to obtain a scale 
where both relations have an empirical basis. One 
such procedure has been devised by Cliff (1959). 


Individual difference models 

The individual difference, or responder, models 
use subjects’ responses to stimuli as a way of estab- 
lishing scales for attributes on which the subjects 
(responders ) themselves differ. The models are 
based upon individual differences; an ultimate aim 
is to assign scale values to the subjects to repre- 
sent amount or degree of the attribute possessed 
by each. Stimuli may also be assigned scale values 
on a parallel attribute, or they may be assigned 
parameter values relating them in some more gen- 
eral manner to the attribute of interest. Individual 
difference models are therefore those in which a 
response to a stimulus is interpreted as a function 
of both the scale value of the responder and the 
parameter values of the stimulus. 

The relation between the task set for the subject 
and the attribute continuum differs markedly be- 
tween the stimulus models and the individual dif- 
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ference models. In the stimulus models, the task is 
a particularized one—the subject evaluates stimuli 
with respect to the attribute being measured. In the 
individual difference models, the task itself has no 
obviots relation to the underlying attribute. In the 
categorical response methods, the subject simply 
indicates whether or not (or the extent to which) 
he agrees with, likes, or can pass a particular item. 
In the comparative response methods, he indicates 
which item he agrees with most, or which he pre- 
fers. In neither case, however, is the attribute of 
interest one of agreement or preference. It is, 
rather, a latent or underlying attribute that serves 
to explain or account for the variation in the re- 
sponses of the subjects to the stimulus items. 

A concrete example might serve to clarify the 
distinction. Suppose we are given a set of samples 
of coffee that differ only in the amount of sugar 
that has been added. The samples are presented, 
two at a time, to a population of subjects. Each 
subject chooses the member of each pair that he 
prefers. If a stimulus model were successfully ap- 
plied to the data, the result would be a scale of 
preferability of the samples, ranging from the least 
preferred to the most preferred for that population 
of subjects. But if an individual differences model 
were successfully applied to the data, the result 
would be a scale of sweetness, with the stimuli 
ranging from least sweet to most sweet and each 
subject characterized by a scale value denoting the 
degree of sweetness that he considers ideal. The 
subjects’ responses do not tell us, of course, that 
the underlying variable is degree of sweetness. If 
the coffee samples had varied in strength or in 
amount of cream added rather than in sweetness, 
their responses would still have been of exactly the 
same form. In general, the individual differences 
models are explicitly concerned solely with the 
question of whether or not the responses of a given 
group of subjects to a given set of stimuli can be 
accounted for by a single underlying attribute. They 
do not tell one how to select the stimuli in the first 
place or, given that the stimuli form a scale, how 
the underlying attribute should be interpreted. 

Individual differences models can be classified 
in a number of ways. One important difference, 
which will be used to organize the remainder of 
this section, is the distinction between the simple 
deterministic models and the more elaborate prob- 
abilistic models, Deterministic models are devel- 
oped in terms of the ideal case; there is no provision 
in the model itself for unsystematic variance, Since 
the ideal case virtually never occurs, the empirical 
question is one of the extent to which the ideal 
approximates the actual behavior of the subjects. 


The probabilistic models represent more realistic 
attempts to account for the behavior of the sub- 
jects, provide explicitly for unsystematic variance, 
and, at least theoretically, lend themselves to sta- 
tistical evaluation of goodness of fit. 

Simple deterministic models. Three general 
models will be considered here: Coombs’s distance 
models for preferential choice data, Guttman’s 
scalogram model for categorical responses to mon- 
otone items, and the scalogram models for cate- 
gorical responses to point items. 

Distance models. In Coombs’s distance models, 
both subjects and stimuli are represented as points 
along an underlying, latent continuum, According 
to the general model, the subject's preferential 
choices among stimuli are determined by the rela- 
tive distances of the stimuli from that subject. A 
stimulus located at the same point as the subject 
represents his ideal, the one he would prefer above 
all others. As distance from the subject increases, 
the desirability of the stimulus to that subject 
decreases. Subject A thus will prefer stimulus X 
to stimulus Y when the distance dix is less than 
the distance dıy on the underlying continuum. 

Any of a large number of experimental proce- 
dures might be used to obtain a preferential rank- 
ing of the stimuli—called a qualitative I-scale—for 
each subject. The analytical problem is to deter- 
mine whether the set of I-scales could have been 
derived from distances between subjects and stim- 
uli on a common underlying attribute, and, if so, 
to construct the joint scale—or J-scale—giving the 
required locations of stimuli and subjects. Coombs's 
unfolding technique (1950; 1964) is a procedure 
for accomplishing this goal. The end result is 4 
scale which orders the stimuli, orders the mid- 
points between pairs of stimuli, and locates the 
subjects in segments of the scale defined by the 
interval between adjacent stimulus midpoints. ” 

The order of the midpoints provides information 
on the relative size of the intervals between some, 
but not all, of the stimuli. For example, given four 
stimuli in order ABCD, the midpoint between B 
and C precedes that between A and D, when the 
distance de» > dan. Scales such as this, which pro 
vide not only an order for the elements themselves 
but also an order for some of the distances be 
tween elements, are called ordered metric scales: 

With suitable modifications (Coombs 1953), the 
general approach described above can also be oH 
plied to data obtained from the “order k|n” an 
“pick k|n” methods. In the “order k|n” methods, the 
subject rank-orders only the first k out of thes’ 
stimuli presented to him, and in the “pick HE 
methods, he simply chooses the k out of n stim 


he prefers most. Procedures for ordering the stim- 
uli and for locating the subjects in ordered classes 
are given in Coombs (1953) and Torgerson (1958). 

Monotone and point scalogram models. The 
scalogram models for categorical data are con- 
cerned with subjects and items, where an item is 
defined as any stimulus or procedure that partitions 
the set of subjects into two or more mutually ex- 
clusive categories. In these models, both subjects 
and category boundaries can be considered as 
points on an underlying continuum. The scaling 
problem is to determine whether the subjects and 
category boundaries can be positioned along the 
continuum so that all subjects are located within 
the appropriate categories of all items. 

Three types of ideal items are of interest: the 
monotone multicategory item, the monotone dichot- 
omous item, and the nonmonotone, or point, item. 

A monotone item divides the underlying con- 
tinuum into as many segments as there are response 
categories, with each category corresponding to one 
and only one segment. The following multicategory 
item provides an example of the general form: 

My weight is (a) between 150 and 175 pounds; 
(b) 150 pounds or less; (c) 175 pounds or more. 

Dichotomous monotone items provide only two 
response alternatives. For example, 


True 
False 


Different items ordinarily partition the underlying 
continuum in different places. In general, n mono- 
tone items, with a total of m categories in all, 
partition the underlying continuum into m — n +1 
segments. 

Guttman’s general scalogram procedure (see 
Stouffer et al. 1950) is a routine for determining 
whether the n items (a) are monotonic and (b) 
can be considered as partitioning the same under- 
lying attribute for the given population of subjects. 
If so, the final result is, first, a rank order of the 
item category boundaries on the underlying con- 
tinuum and, second, the locations of subjects in 
the segments defined by adjacent category bound- 
aries, The general procedure can be used with any 
combination of multicategory and dichotomous 
monotone items. Somewhat simpler procedures are 
available if all items are dichotomous. 

Nonmonotone, or point, items also partition the 
underlying continuum into segments, but not in a 
one-to-one fashion. An example of one form of non- 
Monotone item is 

My weight is between 150 and 175 pounds. 


True ——— 
False 


I weigh over 150 pounds. 
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The positive response to this type of nonmono- 
tone item corresponds to a single segment—in this 
example, the range from 150 to 175 pounds. But 
a negative response corresponds to two segments: 
subjects weighing over 175 pounds and those 
weighing under 150 pounds both respond negatively. 

In order to evaluate the scale hypothesis and to 
obtain an ordinal scale, it is necessary for the seg- 
ments corresponding to the positive alternatives to 
overlap. If no overlap occurs, the data contain in- 
formation sufficient only to locate the subjects into 
a set of unordered categories. The procedures for 
uncovering the underlying scale for nonmonotone 
items are different from, but conceptually similar 
to, those appropriate for monotone items. 

An alternative ideal model for nonmonotone 
items treats the positive category of the item as a 
point and represents each subject by a segment of 
the underlying continuum. An example of an item 
which might fit such a model better would be 


I weigh about 150 pounds. Yes 
No 


Here, subjects might differ with respect to their 
ideas of the range encompassed by the term “about.” 
Since the two models are formally equivalent— 
they differ only in the interchange of the role of 
subject and item—the same analytical routines are 
applicable. 

Probabilistic models: the general theory. Most 
of the models developed for measuring individual 
difference attributes can be considered within the 
framework of a single general probabilistic model 
whose conceptual basis is essentially that of Lazars- 
feld’s latent structure analysis (1954; see also 
Stouffer et al. 1950), in which the attribute to be 
measured is represented formally by an underlying 
or latent space of one or more dimensions, sub- 
jects are represented by points in the latent space, 
and the stimuli are treated as variables. Stimuli 
may be psychological test items, attitude state- 
ments, rating scales, or, in general, anything that 
classifies the subjects into two or more exclusive 
and exhaustive categories. The observations, or 
manifest data, thus consist of an N by n matrix of 
the scores of the N subjects on the n stimuli. The 
stimulus variables are characterized in the general 
model by the parameters of the equation describing 
the regression of that variable on the underlyling 
latent attribute. 

‘An important general notion is the principle of 
local independence. Since each stimulus variable is 
related to the underlying attribute, the stimulus 
variables will be related to each other in some 
fashion. The principle of local independence re- 
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quires that the systematic relations among the 
stimuli be accounted for entirely by the separate 
relations of each stimulus variable to the underlying 
attribute. Thus, at any given point in the latent 
space, the stimuli are all mutually independent. 

The over-all theory or conceptual framework 
clearly is completely general. In order to turn it 
into a testable model—one which places restric- 
tions on the data—additional postulates or con- 
ditions are necessary. Three important consider- 
ations are the nature of the manifest data required, 
the nature of the postulated latent attribute, and 
the form of the regression equation relating the 
stimulus variables to the latent attribute. A par- 
ticular model or testable specialization of the gen- 
eral theory depends on making a decision about 
each of the three. [See LATENT STRUCTURE.) 

Three levels or types of manifest response data 
are of major concern here, but obviously others are 
possible: Dichotomous items—the stimulus vari- 
able classifies the subject into one of two categories; 
ordered classes—the stimulus variable classifies the 
subject into one of several ordered categories; 
interval scale—the stimulus variable provides an 
interval scale value for the subjects. 

Three restrictive assumptions that can be placed 
on the postulated latent attribute are the following: 
the subjects are assumed to be located only at a 
relatively small number of points or regions in the 
space; the underlying attribute is assumed to be 
unidimensional; and the underlying attribute is 
assumed to be a multidimensional Euclidean space. 


Four types of regression equations that relate 
the stimulus variables to the latent attribute are 
the various step functions, the linear equation, the 
normal ogive equation, and the logistic equation. 

The models also differ in whether or not they 
provide for or allow variance about the regression 
line or surface. The distinction here is essentially 
that made earlier beween deterministic and prob- 
abilistic models. The deterministic models for cate- 
gorical data, which make no provision for extrane- 
ous variance, can be considered as limiting cases 
for certain of the probabilistic versions. 

Some specializations of the general theory. All 
of the models described in this section can be 
treated as specialized instances of general regres- 
sion theory. In all cases, subjects can be considered 
as points in an underlying attribute space, stimuli 
as manifest variables related to the underlying 
space by a regression equation, and interrelations 
between manifest variables in terms of their sep- 
arate relations to the underlying attribute space. 
The models differ in the kind of data required, the 
kind of space allowed, the form of the postulated 
regression equation, and in whether or not explicit 
provision is made for variance about the postulated 
regression surface. Table 1 provides a summary of 
the characteristics of and differences between 4 
number of the more common models. 

Lazarsfeld’s latent class model. In Lazarsfeld’s 
latent class model the stimuli (items) are dichot- 
omous and are scored either as 0 or as 1. The latent 
space is nominal—subjects are located at discrete 


Table 1 — Characteristics of some individual difference models 
that fall within the general regression approach 


DETERMINISTIC PROBABILISTIC a 
Multidi- 
mensional 
Dichoto- extensions Multiple 
General mous of Latent Latent Latent Two- factor Normal istie 
scalogram scalogram scalogrom class profile distance Linear factor analysis ogive logii 
Observable 
Dichotomous x x x x x x ž 
Ordered classes x 
Interval x x x 
Latent space 
Points x x 
Unidimensional x x x x x E r 
Multidimensional x x 
Regression 
Step function x x x x x x 
Linear x x x 
Normal ogive x 
Logistic % 
Variance about regression 
Yes x x x x x x £ $ 


No x x x 


points or, equivalently, along arbitrarily ordered in- 
tervals of a unidimensional continuum. The re- 
gression equation is then a step function, and pro- 
vision is made for variance about the regression 
line. 

If the classes are ordered arbitrarily, the height 
of the regression line for an item j, over the in- 
terval defined by class s, is the average score of 
the subjects in class s on that item. Since only 
scores of 0 and 1 are used, the height of the regres- 
sion line for class s is also the probability that a 
person in class s will answer item j correctly. This 
probability is denoted by vis. The unknowns to be 
determined are the set of probabilities vj, and the 
proportion of subjects in each class, n,. 

The observational information can be expressed 
by the following set of manifest proportions: 


p; = the proportion of subjects in the entire 
sample answering item j positively; 


Pa =the proportion of subjects answering 
both item j and item k positively; 


Pr = the proportion answering items j, k, and 
l positively; 


Lazarsfeld has shown that this information can be 
incorporated into a set of accounting equations, and 
several procedures have been devised for solving 
such equations (Green 1951; Anderson 1954). The 
solutions themselves do not directly indicate the 
class membership of individual subjects but, rather, 
give only the proportion of subjects in a class. 
Additional procedures are needed to assign subjects 
to classes, 

Gibson's latent profile model, Gibson's latent 
profile model (1959), which differs from Lazars- 
feld’s only in the type of data required, is designed 
for manifest responses measured on an interval 
scale. Since the equations for latent profile analysis 
are formally identical to those of latent class analy- 
sis, no new analytical procedures are needed for 
their solution. 

Lazarsfeld’s continuous models. In Lazarsfeld’s 
continuous models the stimuli are dichotomous 
items scored either as 0 or as 1, but the latent space 
is generally assumed to be a unidimensional con- 
tinuum, although multidimensional extensions have 
also been suggested. Hence, the several continuous 
models proposed by Lazarsfeld differ from each 
other only in the form of the regression line. Where 
x= the latent variable, f(x) = the regression of 
item j on x, and g(x) = the density function of 
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f(x) 


a, +b, 


Figure 2 — Form of item regression or trace line for the 


latent distance model 
Source: From Torgerson 1958, p. 375. 


the individuals, Lazarsfeld provides the following 
set of accounting equations: 


p= [fie g(x) ax 
pa = fhhg) ae 
pmi = [T BRO AIKA) da 


In the latent distance model, the regression, or 
trace line, for the items j is assumed to be a step 
function of the form shown in Figure 2. It is 
assumed that the probability of a response is some 
constant value (a;—b;) up to a particular point 
x), and at this point it jumps to another value 
(a; +b;) and remains constant thereafter. The 
equation for the regression can be written 


f(x) =a) — by, 
fy (x) =a; +b), 


Each item is thus represented by three parameters: 
a;, b;, and a break point, xy. 

It is a general rule that step-function regression 
lines provide no metric information about the shape 
of the underlying distribution of subjects. Any 
monotonic transformation of the underlying con- 
tinuum leaves the form of such regression lines 
unchanged; hence, the final scale is ordinal. Solu- 
tions for the latent distance model have been pro- 
vided by Hays and Borgatta (1954). 

It is interesting to note that if the parameters 
a; and b; are both assumed to have values of 3 for 
all items, the latent distance model reduces to Gutt- 
man’s scalogram model for dichotomous items. 

Lazarsfeld’s linear model assumes that the re- 
gression lines can be represented by an equation of 
the form 


for x < xj, 
for x > Xj. 


fi (x) =a + bjx, 
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where 0 < f; (x) <1 for all items over the region 
of the continuum containing the distribution of 
subjects. Solutions for the item parameters a; and 
b; are available (see Torgerson 1958). 

Spearman's two-factor model. Spearman's two- 
factor model (1927) differs from Lazarsfeld’s 
linear model only in the form of the manifest data. 
When it is assumed that the stimulus variables are 
measured on an interval scale and standardized 
with a mean of zero and unit variance, then one 
can write the equation 

Sij = CigAjy + eij, 
where si; = score of subject i on stimulus j, ci, = 
score of subject i on the general factor 9, an= 
loading of stimulus j on the general factor, and 
ei; represents variance due to unique factors and 
to error, 

The regression line can be written simply as 

f(x) = aja, 
which differs from Lazarsfeld’s linear model only 
by the lack of an additive constant. 

Multiple factor analysis. The standard proce- 
dures of multiple factor analysis require manifest 
data on interval scales and differ from Spearman's 
model by the substitution of a multidimensional 
latent space for the unidimensional general factor. 
The basic equation for the score of subject i on 
stimulus j becomes 


M 
Sij = ECim ljm + eij, 
csr 


where m = 1, 2,---, M is an index for dimensions. 
The corresponding regression function becomes 


f(x) = Zein aim. 


[See FACTOR ANALYsIs; the biography of SPEARMAN.] 

Normal ogive and logistic models. Normal 
ogive and logistic models require dichotomous 
items scored either as 0 or as 1, and assume a 
unidimensional latent attribute. They differ from 
the latent distance and linear models in their as- 
sumption of regression lines that seem intuitively 
to be more reasonable, particularly for measuring 
aptitudes and abilities. Models using the normal 
ogive trace lines have been developed by Lord 
(1953) and Tucker (1952). Birnbaum (1957) and 
Rasch (1960) have worked with the logistic func- 
tion. 


WARREN S. ToRGERSON 
[Directly related are the entries LATENT STRUCTURE; 


MATHEMATICS; PROBABILITY; PSYCHOMETRICS. Other 
relevant material may be found in Factor ANALYSIS; 


the articles listed under MEASUREMENT; Psycho- 


PHYSICS; QUANTAL RESPONSE; and in the biog- 
raphies of FECHNER; SPEARMAN; THURSTONE; 
WEBER, ERNST HEINRICH. ] 
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SCHELER, MAX 


Max Scheler (1874-1928), German philosopher 
and sociologist, was born in Munich. His father 
came from an upper-middle-class Protestant family 
which can be traced to the sixteenth century; 4 
number of his forebears had been clergymen and 
jurists in the city of Coburg. His mother was de- 
scended from a Jewish Orthodox family that had 
been settled in Franconia for many centuries. The 
clash of religious and cultural traditions in his 
home may account in part for the strains and ten- 
sions in his personality and work. 

Scheler studied medicine and philosophy at the 
University of Jena. There, Rudolf Eucken, the 
Nobel prize-winning idealistic philosopher and de- 
fender of Protestant cultural liberalism, Was his 
most prominent teacher. Scheler’s early work, be- 
ginning with his dissertation at Jena (1899), where 
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he became a Privatdozent in 1901, clearly derived 
from Eucken. The distinctive aspects of Scheler’s 
thought became apparent only after he moved to 
the University of Munich in 1907. There he assimi- 
lated the phenomenological method: Franz Bren- 
tano, who had been Edmund Husserl’s teacher, 
continued to lecture there in Scheler’s day, and 
Scheler was also influenced by Husserl’s emi- 
nent disciples at the university. Although he was 
never an “orthodox” phenomenologist, his subse- 
quent philosophizing moved within the orbit of 
Brentano's and Husserl’s thought. [See the biog- 
raphy of HussERL.] 

In 1910 Scheler gave up his connection with the 
University of Munich and moved to Berlin to live 
as an academically unattached writer. His first 
major works were written in this Berlin period. 
Among his close intellectual companions in those 
days were Walther Rathenau and Werner Sombart. 
The outbreak of World War 1 marked a turning 
point in Scheler’s career. He threw himself with 
great ardor into the defense of the German cause. 
The articles and books in which he defended the 
“German war” with passionately nationalistic fervor 
brought him to the attention of a wider public than 
had noticed his more scholarly productions. In 
1917 and 1918 he worked at various diplomatic 
and propagandistic tasks for the German Foreign 
Office in Geneva and The Hague. During the war 
years Scheler, despite his intense nationalistic com- 
mitment to the “fatherland,” moved closer to a 
Christian position in the realm of ethics, becoming 
finally a Roman Catholic convert. 

In 1919 Scheler accepted a call to the chair of 
philosophy and sociology at the University of 
Cologne. During the next five years he gradually 
developed his sociology of knowledge. About 1924 
he began slowly to turn away from his previous 
commitment to Catholicism and eventually left the 
church. He then began to work on a comprehensive 
Anthropologie, in which he attempted to expound 
a kind of vitalistic pantheism that he had come to 
adopt. But he was not able to develop this new con- 
ception fully. He accepted a call from the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt in the beginning of 1928, but 
he died on May 19, 1928, at the age of 54, before 
assuming his new post. 

Quite different strands of thought were woven 
jnto the texture of Scheler’s thought at different 
times in his intellectual development. He was ever 
open to new ideas and did not fear to contradict 
himself, As a consequence, he failed to achieve a 
full synthesis of his thought but was able to appeal 
by virtue of his own intellectual restlessness to the 
restless young intellectuals of the postwar period. 
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An erratic man, he was always to be a somewhat 
disturbing figure to the more settled members of 
the academic community while he gained con- 
siderable influence among younger sociologists and 
philosophers. Although he did not found a “school,” 
he was a major intellectual pathsetter in pre-Nazi 
Germany as a social critic and moralist and as a 
sociologist and philosopher. Since World War 1 
the vogue of phenomenology and existentialism in 
France has led to vigorous interest there in Scheler’s 
work. In the Anglo-Saxon countries, Scheler was 
until recently little known, except among scholars 
interested in the sociology of knowledge or among 
certain theologians and philosophers. The recent 
translation of certain of his writings has stimulated 
wider interest among social scientists. 

Work in social psychology. Scheler’s major con- 
tributions to the social sciences lie in the domain 
of social psychology and the sociology of knowl- 
edge. His first major work, Ressentiment (1912), 
contains a comprehensive phenomenological de- 
scription of this sentiment as well as an attempt to 
locate the ressentiment-laden man within the social 
structure, He developed the notion that certain 
social roles—the spinster, the mother-in-law, the 
priest, for example—predispose their occupants to 
ressentiment, an attitude arising from a sense of 
impotence in the face of the cumulative repres- 
sion of feelings of hatred, envy, and desire for 
revenge. In contrast to Nietzsche, who coined the 
term, Scheler located the breeding ground of res- 
sentiment in the modern bourgeois and post- 
bourgeois world rather than in Christianity. 

In The Nature of Sympathy (1913), Scheler 
presented a detailed description of this feeling 
state. Here he wedded the phenomenological meth- 
od to the Pascalian endeavor to outline a “logic of 
the heart.” Scheler attempted to uncover eternal 
uniformities in feelings and emotions and to show 
that these, far from being the blind results of 
mechanistically operating associations, are actually 
means of knowing which reveal, through their in- 
tentionality, the situation of man in the universe 
and the ethical a prioris of a distinct realm of 
eternal values. As in much of his later work, 
Scheler defended the thesis that values exist inde- 
pendently of the men who make the evaluations and 
justified his resolute Opposition to all pragmatist, 
naturalist, or positivist theories of value. Polemics 
against such philosophical currents, more espe- 
cially against Kantianism and Neo-Kantianism, 
form a major part of Scheler’s work. His Formal- 
ismus in der Ethik . . , —first published in 1916 
but written before the war (Gesammelte Werke, 
vol. 2)—contains the most elaborate development 


of his anti-Kantian polemics as well as ethical 
speculations and sociological considerations that 
anticipate many of his later sociological ideas. On 
the Eternal in Man (1921) is the fullest exposition 
of Scheler’s religious thought and also contains 
germs of his later sociological views 

The sociology of knowledge. Scheler’s contribu- 
tion to the sociology of knowledge is to be found in 
his “Probleme einer Soziologie des Wissens” (1924), 
two years later expanded in Die Wissensformen 
und die Gesellschaft (Gesammelie Werke, vol. 8), 
He attempted to synthesize a Platonic doctrine of 
eternal immutability of a world of value essences 
with a comprehensive relativism. He described how 
different groups of men have striven, each in its 
socially and historically limited way, to grasp 
aspects of the eternal sphere of value essences, The 
infinite variety of subjective a prioris, the fact that 
different groups, or periods, or individual types 
elaborate their own forms of knowledge, meant to 
Scheler that men are striving to attain the value 
essences in different ways at different times rather 
than that the immutability of these very essences 
is limited, Real factors (such as biological, political, 
or economic constellations) favor or oppose the 
actualization of ideal factors (for example, moral, 
religious, or intellectual values ), but they can never 
determine their content. They can only act a 
“sluice gates of the spirit.” Scheler rejected Comte’s 
“law of three stages” and stressed that religious, 
metaphysical, and scientific knowledge do not suc- 
ceed each other in regular progression but rather 
coexist in every age, rooted though they are in the 
conditions of life of different groups of men and 
different human types. Yet Scheler found a grain 
of truth in Comte’s dogmatic assertion that there 
are stages in human history in the sense that in 
different periods different substructural elements 
determine the predominant cultural outlook of the 
age. At the dawn of history, “blood”—that is, racial 
and vital factors—chiefly controlled cultural life. 
After the emergence of the state, political factors 
moved to the foreground. With the bourgeois age, 
economic factors have achieved unquestioned pre- 
dominance. While earlier periods accorded pre- 
eminence to religious and metaphysical types of 
knowledge, the bourgeois age is primarily the age 
of the scientist. 

Scheler’s world view has a deeply aristocratic 
cast. The idea of hierarchy is central to it, and the 
equalitarian tendencies of the modern age WA 
therefore deeply abhorrent to him. His doctrine © 
moral values is hierarchical: pleasure values, those 
concerning the pleasant or unpleasant, are inferior 
to vital values, those promoting well-being an 


health, while these are again inferior to spiritual 
values; the highest values, however, are of a re- 
ligious or sacred character. To such a hierarchy of 
yalues corresponds a hierarchy of men represent- 
ing them. The saint incarnates the sacred values 
at the very top of the hierarchy; the genius stands 
for the spiritual values; the hero stands for the 
vital values; even in the lowest world, that of 
pleasure, “artists of consumption” are needed to 
guide our uncertain taste. 

To the hierarchy of values and of men embody- 
ing them there corresponds 2 hierarchy of forms 
of sociation. The lowest form is the simple horde, 
in which emotional contagion and unconscious imi- 
tation constitute the only bond. In the vital com- 
munity, on the other hand, in the family or tribe 
as well as in classes or professions, conscious soli- 
darity binds the participants. As against the horde, 
the social here prevails over the individual; each 
member can easily be substituted for any other. In 
the third type of sociation, Tönnies’ Gesellschaft, 
superficial contractual bonds between individuals 
replace supra-individual goals that are consciously 
supported. Finally, at the apex of the hierarchy, the 
Gesamtperson, the “complex collective personality,” 
represents a type of sociation in which a quintes- 
sential solidarity binds the members in a com- 
munity of love. This last form, of which the church 
and the nation are central examples, is eminently 
superior to all others; within it alone can the 
higher values be realized. 

To posit equality between persons and so to level 
essential differences of value was, to Scheler, the 
chief aberration of the modern age. His full-scale 
attack against the post-Christian world, his rejec- 
tion of liberalism, altruism, humanitarianism, and 
democracy can best be understood as resulting 
from his conviction that the modern world with its 
leveling tendencies has undermined the objective 
hierarchy of men and values. His cultural criticism 
hence proceeds from a profoundly elitist point of 
view. The modern social scientist will of necessity 
have to sift Scheler’s very real contributions to 
sociology and social psychology from the antidemo- 
cratic ideology in which they are all too often 
embedded. 


Lewis A. COSER 


[For the historical context of Scheler's work, see 
KnowLenge, sociotocy oF; and the biographies of 
Comte; Hussert; Kant; TOnniEs. For discussion 
of the subsequent influence of Scheler’s ideas, see 
EXPRESSIVE BEHAVIOR; PERCEPTION, article on PER- 
SON PERCEPTION; PERSONALITY, POLITICAL; PHE- 
NOMENOLOGY; SYMPATHY AND pmpaTHY; and the 
biography of MANNHEIM.] 
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SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Schizophrenia constitutes the core problem of 
insanity. The conditions subsumed under the 
heading are among the most devastating to which 
man is heir, blighting him in the process of devel- 
opment or in the prime years of life and commonly 
leading to his progressive enclosure in an autistic 
world beset by delusion, hallucination, and fear 
of involvement with life and people. Because of 
the diverse manifestations, courses, and outcomes, 
schizophrenic reactions elude precise definition and 
concise description. They may be defined as gross 
failures to achieve or maintain integrated person- 
ality functioning in which a person, unable to 
cope with problems of living and irreconcilable 
conflicts, withdraws and seeks solutions by break- 
ing through the confines imposed by the culture's 
ways of thinking and reasoning and by regressing 
to a period of childhood when reality gave way to 
fantasy and when the self and others were not yet 
clearly distinguished. The condition tends to be 
self-perpetuating because the patient abandons 
testing his ideas in terms of how they help master 
his environment and promote collaborative inter- 
action with others. However, restitutive efforts are 
usually made because a person cannot achieve an 
equilibrium as an isolate and because fears of un- 
controllable impulses interfere with autistic grati- 
fication. 

Incidence and prevalence. Schizophrenia is 
among the most common conditions leading to 
profound incapacitation. Of the daily hospital 
census in the United States of about 1.4 million 
patients, approximately one-fourth are hospitalized 
because of schizophrenia. Although the large ma- 
jority are discharged within the first year after 
admission, the average length of stay is 13 years 
because a sizable number remain in hospitals from 
adolescence or early adulthood until death from 
old age or some disease. Incidence and prevalence 
can be estimated only very roughly because of the 


number of schizophrenic patients who are never 
hospitalized or even diagnosed and because of the 
vague boundaries of the condition. It has been esti- 
mated that between 14 and 20 of every 1,000 
children born in the United States will be hospital- 
ized at some time in their lives with an illness 
diagnosed as schizophrenia. A minimum annual 
prevalence rate of 290 per 100,000 has been sug- 
gested for Western societies (Lemkau & Crocetti 
1958). Surveys in New Haven (Hollingshead & 
Redlich 1958) and in England (Brooke 1959) 
have shown that both incidence and prevalence 
are much higher among the lower socioeconomic 
segments of the population than among the upper- 
middle and upper classes. [See MENTAL DISORDERS, 
article on EPIDEMIOLOGY.] 


Concepts of schizophrenia 


The profound divergencies of opinion concern- 
ing the nature, etiology, and treatment of schizo- 
phrenic conditions reflect differing concepts of the 
nature of human adaptation and integration more 
than they reflect divergent findings. Traditionally, 
psychiatrists have considered that the profound 
incapacitations of schizophrenic patients and, par- 
ticularly, the disordered thinking that forms a crit- 
ical aspect of the condition must be due to some 
unknown biological impairment—a structural de- 
fect of the brain or some hereditary metabolic or 
toxic factor influencing cerebral functioning. A 
large majority continues to believe that the high 
familial incidence indicates a hereditary predispo- 
sition that is affected by environmental factors, 
perhaps through aggravating a metabolic dysfunc- 
tion. However, others consider schizophrenic reac: 
tions as an extreme type of aberrant personality 
functioning resulting from faulty and distorting 
child rearing in deviant family environments. 

The way in which schizophrenia is conceptual- 
ized is not simply a matter of academic interest but 
of vital moment, as it influences the direction 0! 
scientific investigations and therapeutic efforts 
and, as will become apparent, has even profoundly 
influenced the clinical picture and course of the 
condition. The conviction that schizophrenia 18 a 
disease due to a biological impairment leads to 
concentration of research in neuropathological, 
physiological, and biochemical fields and has T 
ated therapeutic pessimism. This attitude has ofte 
contributed to the neglect of patients and, at times, 
virtually condemned them to crowded and impa 
sonal institutions that aggravated their bie 
withdrawal. Such orientation left little room A 
the participation of social scientists, other ma 
in studies of the economic and social implications 


of a devastating disease. In contrast, the concep- 
tualization of schizophrenia as a type of aberrant 
personality development has made it possible to 
consider schizophrenic reactions in the study of 
how the developmental process can go awry and 
thus perhaps to clarify critical issues concerning 
human integration and emotional homeostasis. In- 
vestigations of such matters as the role of language 
in human adaptation, of the family as a critical 
social institution that mediates between biological 
and cultural directives and between the individual 
and society, of the influence of social class on the 
incidence of mental illness and how it relates to 
child-rearing practices, of cross-cultural influences 
on personality development, and of the social and 
political structure of mental hospitals and the so- 
ciety's system of caring for the ill, and numerous 
other areas of study become a vital part of the 
effort to understand, control, and treat schizo- 
phrenic reactions. Further, as schizophrenia con- 
stitutes one of the dominant unsolved health prob- 
lems, the training of all physicians as well as of 
psychiatrists in particular will be affected pro- 
foundly by the conceptualization of the problems 
and the projection of an approach to their solution. 

Historical considerations. The concept of schiz- 
ophrenia as a clinical entity derives from Emil 
Kraepelin’s recognition in 1896 of the relationship 
between three forms of insanity—catatonia, de- 
scribed by K. Kahlbaum in 1863; hebephrenia, de- 
scribed by E. Hecker in 1871; and the deteriorating 
paranoid psychoses—and his uniting them under 
the designation “dementia praecox,” which B. 
Morel had used for a type of deteriorating adoles- 
cent psychosis. Kraepelin brought a degree of order 
to psychiatric taxonomy by differentiating demen- 
tia praecox from the manic-depressive psychoses. 
He emphasized the progressive course of dementia 
Starting in youth and envisioned a distinct disease 
entity for which a specific structural pathology or 
causative agent would be found. The term “schizo- 
phrenia” was introduced by Eugen Bleuler in 1911, 
because not all sufferers from dementia praecox 
were youthful and not all became demented; it 
also served to emphasize the splitting of the psy- 
chic functions—the intellectual, affective, and 
conative—in these patients. Bleuler considered the 
Possibility of a psychological causation but favored a 
hereditary etiology. He considered that the unknown 
etiologic agent produced primary symptoms of dis- 
turbances in associations, abnormalities of affect. 
emotional and intellectual ambivalence, and turn- 
ing from reality to fantasy, as well as autism, 
Whereas such symptoms as delusions, hallucina- 
tions, motor disorders, etc., were secondary and 
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amenable to psychological treatment. He also 
stressed the intact capacities for perception, mem- 
ory, and intellectual functioning that differentiate 
schizophrenia from the organic and toxic psy- 
choses. In essence, he outlined the critical paradox 
of schizophrenic conditions: thought disorders 
form a critical aspect and diagnostic requisite, but 
the anatomical and physiological capacities for 
perceiving, thinking, and remembering remain in- 
tact. Together with Carl Gustav Jung, Bleuler 
brought psychoanalytic insights into the study of 
the psychology of schizophrenia. [See the biog- 
raphies of BLEULER; Jung; KRAEPELIN.]| 

Adolf Meyer's view. For the vast majority of 
psychiatrists throughout the world, the schizo- 
phrenic syndrome has remained essentially un- 
changed since the publication of Bleuler’s mono- 
graph (1911), although many have adhered more 
closely to Kraepelin’s concepts of a clear-cut dis- 
ease entity, as the collected papers of the 1957 
World Congress devoted to schizophrenia demon- 
strate (World Congress . . - 1959). However, Adolf 
Meyer, the dominant American contemporary of 
Bleuler, did not consider schizophrenia as an ill- 
ness but as a reaction type that could be brought 
on by faulty “habit patterns,” including habits of 
thinking and relating (Meyer 1896-1937). For 
many years Meyer was almost the only important 
influence advocating longitudinal dynamic studies 
of life histories of schizophrenic patients, and he 
countered the prevailing therapeutic pessimism 
with his melioristic approach which advocated a 
type of psychotherapeutic management in a social- 
izing milieu. Meyer is largely responsible for the 
different perspectives concerning schizophrenia 
held by many American psychiatrists in contrast to 
those of their Continental colleagues. [See the biog- 
raphy of MEYER.) 

Psychoanalysis. Even though Freud had ex- 
cluded the treatment of schizophrenia from the 
province of psychoanalysis because he tacitly ac- 
cepted an organic or toxic etiology and considered 
that the regression to narcissism prevented forma- 
tion of a transference relationship, psychoanalysis 
still made many major contributions to under- 
standing schizophrenic patients and their symp- 
toms. Such concepts as narcissistic fixation and 
regression, the psychosexual stages of develop- 
ment, infantile sexuality, the withdrawal of 
cathexes (libidinal investment) from objects, 
primary process thinking, the interpretation of 
dreams, the exposition of the defense mechanisms 
—particularly those of projection and introjection— 
and of the importance of homosexuality to paranoid 
states, etc., opened the way for a dynamic under- 
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standing of schizophrenic patients and for compre- 
hension of productions that previously had seemed 
to be the incomprehensible utterances of a diseased 
mind. Harry Stack Sullivan was among the first 
analysts who focused attention on the treatment of 
schizophrenic patients and whose psychoanalytic 
orientation was greatly modified by work with 
them. In the process he found need and use for 
contributions from various behavioral sciences. 
Sullivan (1924-1933) and his colleague Fromm- 
Reichmann (1948) were major forces in demon- 
strating by determined efforts that psychoanalytic 
therapy could be adapted to the treatment of schizo- 
phrenic patients. [See the biography of SULLIVAN.] 


Clinical descriptions 


The nature of the disorder varies widely. Most 
often schizophrenic reactions become manifest in 
the adolescent or young adult when the impact of 
sexual drives and the attainment of independence, 
an identity, and a way of life present critical prob- 
lems, The young person may gradually and insid- 
iously become increasingly withdrawn, preoccu- 
pied, and resistant to direction from others. He 
may avoid facing problems and relating to others 
by sleeping through much of the day. Sudden out- 
bursts of irritability or hostility toward family 
members ward off intrusions. Rumination over 
personal and philosophical problems increases, 
and intellectualizations displace commitment and 
show of emotions, Differentiation from adolescent 
“identity crises” or other types of adolescent tur- 
moil is difficult, and the future of the youth may 
hang in the balance. Gradually withdrawal be- 
comes more extreme, indecision paralyzing, and 
ambivalence of feelings pronounced. Appearance 
and bodily hygiene may be neglected. Communica- 
tion becomes vague, missing the mark and leaving 
the listener puzzled. Feelings of unreality and de- 
personalization are common. Self-direction is re- 
scinded or paralyzed, allowing drive, impulse, and 
fantasy to gain increased motivating force. Con- 
trol of drives and hostilities becomes a major pre- 
occupation, while motivation is sought through 
interpreting coincidental events and reading mean- 
ings into people's expressions and gestures. Then 
delusional solutions and hallucinated directives are 
found. Unacceptable feelings and impulses are pro- 
jected onto others, who become malevolent figures. 
Hypochondriacal complaints are common and may 
reflect fears of transformation into the opposite 
sex. Increasingly the patient lives in an autistic 
world, gaining a sense of worth or even greatness 
through fantasy; he is also a prey to delusions of 
persecution and to terror lest homicidal, suicidal, 


or incestuous impulses overwhelm him, In some 
patients the first serious indication of the psychosis 
comes in an outbreak of panic over loss of control 
or over projected dangers. Frequently, when the 
patient can remain isolated or when he is neglected 
in an institution, habits and bodily care deteriorate, 
communications become disorganized and bizarre, 
and the patient comes to live in a world of delu- 
sion and hallucination. He ex in a state of 
almost living death, a nonparticipant in society 
and its conventions, virtually beyond the reach of 
therapeutic intervention. However, such outcomes 
are not inherent to schizophrenic reactions and 
need not occur, and with improved treatment they 
are becoming less common even in large institu- 
tions. The course and outcome vary widely and are 
influenced markedly by the treatment provided. 
Under average current conditions, approximately 
two-thirds of hospitalized patients will be dis- 
charged within 12 months: about half of these 
will remain reasonably well, while the remainder 
will have further serious difficulties and tend to 
have a downhill course. The outlook is poor for 
those who cannot be discharged within the first 


year. However, as less flagrant forms of schizo- 
phrenia are now diagnosed more often than for- 
merly and as better treatment opportunities are 


available to some, the diagnosis need not imply so 
poor a prognosis. Schizophrenic reactions are most 
likely to occur in persons who have socialized 
poorly and who tend to be shy, introspective, some- 
what eccentric, and, perhaps, compliantly overcon- 
scientious, Still, a fair proportion have not been 
notably schizoid, and some have been outgoing but 
impetuous individuals. Lifelong difficulties in s0- 
cializing and an early progressive withdrawal de- 
crease chances of recovery. 

Types of schizophrenia. Conventionally, four 
types of schizophrenia are described. Actually, most 
patients can be fitted into these types only arbi- 
trarily, showing admixtures of two or more types, 
with shifts in the dominant symptomatology over 
time. However, brief outlines of these subgroupings 
will serve to describe some of the different clinical 
pictures, J 

Catatonic schizophrenia. In catatonic schizo- 
phrenia extremes of violent motor excitement K 
rigid immobility dominate the picture. Onset 7 
often abrupt. The patient may maintain difficu 
postures for hours, days, or months and requires 
complete care. Alternations between extreme €x- 
citement and rigidity may occur. Frequently these 
patients are in the midst of some mystical expel 
ence, believing themselves in heaven or hell; a 
are often immobile and refuse to speak becaus 


they believe any movement or word can produce a 
universal catastrophe. Although they may appear 
out of contact, they are aware of and sensitive to 
their surroundings. The prognosis is more favor- 
able than for other types but unpredictable in the 
individual case. Chronic catatonic states, once 
fairly common, are becoming infrequent in modern 
hospitals. 

Simple schizophrenia. Simple schizophrenia 
usually refers to a gradual withdrawal of interest 
and a progressive decline of responsible behavior 
with absence of commitment to a definite way of 
life. The potentialities shown in youth dissipate, 
and the patient idles about the home or becomes 
a vagrant, etc. Theoretically, Bleuler’s primary 
symptoms are present with minimal secondary 
symptoms; however, many patients given this diag- 
nosis are delusional but noncommunicative about 
their delusions and hallucinations. 

Hebephrenic schizophrenia. Hebephrenic schiz- 
ophrenia usually starts in adolescence and pro- 
gresses rapidly: the patient soon displays silly, im- 
pulsive, and disorganized behavior. Delusions and 
hallucinations are poorly organized and shifting. 
Speech is often fragmented and almost incompre- 
hensible, marked by frequent intrusions of primary 
process material. 

Paranoid schizophrenia. In paranoid schizophre- 
nia delusions of a persecutory type dominate 
thought and behavior; ideas of reference are com- 
mon and blend with auditory hallucinations. Meg- 
alomanic delusions relate to ideas of being the 
focus of widespread plots. The later in life the 
onset, the more likely it is that the delusions will 
be systematized and the reaction type approach the 
condition described under paranoid states. [See 
PARANOID REACTIONS. ] 

Other subcategories. The current official no- 
menclature includes a schizoaffective type to cover 
the numerous patients who display an admixture 
of schizophrenic and manic-depressive symptoms: 
if these are considered separate entities, such pa- 
tients would be suffering from both conditions. 
However, if schizophrenic reactions are regarded 
as a type of aberrant development leading to fail- 
ures of personality integration, other such com- 
bined diagnoses will be used, Sociopathic youths 
can also be more or less schizophrenic; hypochon- 
driacal neuroses may shift to psychoses with 
somatic or hypochondriacal delusions; obsessive 
patients can decompensate with obsessive thoughts 
becoming increasingly bizarre and delusional. 
Further, although the typical schizophrenic reac- 
tions are readily diagnosed, there are no clear 
boundaries that delimit the use of the diagnosis. 
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Those who are reluctant to relinquish the con- 
cept of schizophrenia as a progressive deteriorat- 
ing disease seek to distinguish between process and 
nonprocess schizophrenia or between schizophrenia 
and schizophreniform conditions (Langfeldt 1933) : 
the patients who recover or who are amenable to 
psychotherapy, etc., are not considered as true 
schizophrenics and supposedly can be distinguished 
by their premorbid behavior, heredity, and symp- 
tomatology—a view not widely shared in the 
United States. 

The diagnosis of pseudoneurotic schizophrenia 
(Hoch & Polatin 1949) is used by some psychia- 
trists to indicate patients with panneurotic symp- 
tomatology who are not amenable to psychotherapy 
because they are really schizophrenic, but others 
consider these as “borderline” patients whose neu- 
rotic symptoms form a defense against personality 
disorganization. Borderline schizophrenia refers to 
patients who maintain a tenuous integration with 
meager defenses against incursions of primitive 
impulses and strange primary process material into 
consciousness. 

Childhood schizophrenia refers to cases occur- 
ring before adolescence, It is not clear if cases oc- 
curring early in childhood are related to the adult 
condition. Early infantile autism is a puzzling ill- 
ness that occurs in the first few years of life; the 
child begins to display peculiar repetitive behavior 
and regresses, paying little attention to other per- 
sons. Some of these children clearly suffer from 
brain anomalies or brain damage; others have been 
raised by unempathic, intellectualizing parents. 
These conditions cannot be discussed adequately in 
this section. [See MENTAL DISORDERS, article on 
CHILDHOOD MENTAL DISORDERS. ] 

The confusions concerning nomenclature have 
been presented because the various terms are in 
common usage but also because they reflect the 
difficulties and ambiguities in the field. Terms may 
be used in the literature with a certainty that can 
be misleading, leaving the inexperienced person— 
and even the experienced one—feeling ignorant 
rather than perplexed when he cannot make a 


clear-cut diagnosis. 


Concepts of etiology 

Impairment of brain functioning. The convic- 
tion that such profound personality disorganiza- 
tions, marked by disordered thinking and often 
progressing to an almost vegetative state of exist- 
ence, must reflect impairment of brain functioning 
has led to intensive investigations of post-mortem 
and biopsy sections of the brain and of every 
endocrine, toxic, and biochemical factor that might 
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conceivably affect cerebral functioning. The erro- 
neous assumption that insulin coma therapy cured 
schizophrenia led to an upsurge of such studies in 
the 1930s and 1940s, and currently the meliorating 
effects of the phenothiazine drugs have provided 
renewed impetus. Investigators have again and 
again reported some biochemical factor they con- 
sider specific to schizophrenia, and each of these 
findings has been invalidated sooner or later. A 
number of these factors have turned out to be 
related to such things as dietary inadequacies or 
are concerned with physiological disturbances sec- 
ondary to chronic emotional disturbances or to 
prolonged inactivity or some other influence of 
chronic hospitalization. 

Neuroanatomical investigations. None of the 
numerous reports of an abnormality of the brain 
has been validated. The similarities of the person- 
alities and developmental histories of patients with 
psychomotor epilepsy and schizophrenia form an 
interesting lead that is under study. 

Endocrine investigations. Although the thyroid, 
pituitary, gonadal, pineal, and adrenal cortical 
and medullary secretions have all been implicated, 
no evidence has held up. The intriguing hypothesis 
that epinephrine undergoes an anomalous break- 
down into psychotoxic substances is being pursued 
(Hoffer 1964), but recent evidence does not bear 
out the initial enthusiasm. 

Biochemical investigations. Recently emphasis 
has been directed to the study of brain amines and 
indole excretion, and to psychotogenic agents such 
as LSD-25 and the supposedly psychotogenic ex- 
tracts of schizophrenic serum. Various theories re- 
lating several such factors have been proposed. 
Intensive work is advancing knowledge of brain 
chemistry and fosters hope for future discoveries 
pertinent to schizophrenia, but recent premature 
enthusiasms indicate a need for more carefully 
controlled and validated work before publication. 
[See MENTAL DISORDERS, article on BIOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS, ] 

Genetic hypothesis. The high familial incidence 
of schizophrenia had led to virtual acceptance of 
the belief that some genetically transmitted factor 
plays an important role in the etiology of schizo- 
phrenia [see MENTAL DISORDERS, article on GE- 
NETIC ASPECTS]. It has been primarily the evidence 
from twin studies that seemed to demand accept- 
ance of a strong hereditary influence. Until very 
recently all twin studies reported a much higher 
concordance rate in identical twins than in same- 
sexed fraternal twins or siblings—as high as 86 
per cent in identical as against 17 per cent in same- 
sexed fraternal twins. Lately, several investigators 


noted puzzling inconsistencies in the data. The only 
two studies of all twins born within a given span 
of time rather than of samples of hospitalized 
patients fail to validate the earlier findings. A sur- 
vey of all male twins born in Finland between 
1930 and 1935 found that none of the 16 schizo- 
phrenic patients among the identical twins had a 
schizophrenic co-twin (Tienari 1963). Studies in 
Norway of an even larger sample, although still 
incomplete, indicate that concordance rates for 
identical twins will not be much higher than for 
same-sexed siblings (Kringlen 1964). It appears 
as if the striking results of prior twin studies were 
due to sampling errors and that this basis for the 
genetic hypothesis of schizophrenia has been badly 
shaken. 

Family environment. A high familial incidence 
of personality traits or illnesses has often led to 
erroneous overemphasis of genetic factors. Atten- 
tion has been directed increasingly to the role of 
the family environment in producing schizophrenic 
offspring. Psychoanalytic theory, in considering 
schizophrenia related to fixations at the oral stage 
of development, drew attention to failures in the 
earliest mother-child transactions. As early as 
1924, Sullivan emphasized the noxious influence 
of certain mothers on the development of their 
schizophrenic sons, both directly and because of 
their attitudes toward their husbands (1924-1933). 
Considerable etiologic significance has been given 
to the “schizophrenogenic mother” who is either 
aloof, unempathic, and unable to cathect in the 
child properly or, more typically, cannot establish 
boundaries between herself and the child, engulf- 
ing and controlling a child she needs to complete 
her life. Studies since 1949 (Lidz et al. 1965) have 
revealed deficiencies and abnormalities in the total 
intrafamilial environment, The fathers are fre- 
quently just as severely disturbed as the mothers. 
The family is split by enduring conflict between 
the parents in which each demolishes the worth of 
the other to the children, or the family transactions 
are distorted because one parent acquiesces to the 
spouse’s strange ways of rearing children and pat- 
terning the family life. The generation roles eee 
the family are confused in a variety of ways oF 
as parental rivalry with a child or parental depend- 
ency upon an immature child, including heterosex- 
ual or homosexual incestuous proclivities. Parents 
fail to adhere to their respective sex-linked mle 
either because of homosexual tendencies or mron 
reversing maternal and paternal roles, or berte 
a mother cannot fill an affectional-expressive Tole 
or a father an instrumental role. The parent of i 
same sex as the child who becomes schizophrenic 


does not form an adequate model for identification, 
a situation that is often aggravated because this 
parent’s worth is undercut by the spouse. 

Communication within the family is always dis- 
turbed and often clearly irrational or paralogical. 
The intrafamilial culture may deviate markedly 
from that of the society into which the child must 
eventually emerge. These families teach or indi- 
rectly inculcate irrationality, providing a poor 
foundation in reality testing and for understand- 
ing verbal and nonverbal communications outside 
of the family. The schizophrenic patient's siblings 
are almost always seriously affected: more are 
psychotic than are reasonably well-integrated, and 
with rare exception their occasional “normality” is 
achieved at the price of serious constriction of the 
personality. 

The finding that schizophrenic patients always 
grow up in seriously disturbed families forms the 
most consistent lead concerning the etiology of 
schizophrenia. Essentially similar phenomena have 
been reported by research groups in many differ- 
ent countries. In conceptualizing how such dis- 
turbed family transactions can lead to schizophre- 
nia in an offspring, some investigators focus 
primarily upon how the disturbed patterns of com- 
munication foster the schizophrenic thought dis- 
order. The “double bind” hypothesis (Bateson et al. 
1956) notes how the patient is habitually caught 
in a bind because a parent covertly sends conflict- 
ing messages that perplex and paralyze, causing 
him to be rebuffed whichever way he responds; or 
he is caught between the opposing needs and de- 
mands of his two parents, and satisfying either 
parent provokes rejection by the other. Various 
other communication problems have been noted: 
the ways in which the child is taught to deny or 
ignore what should be obvious; the distortions of 
meanings to support a parent's tenuous emotional 
equilibrium; the fostering of distrust in the utility 
of verbal communications; the teaching of eccen- 
tric or delusional beliefs; the blurring of the sys- 
tem of meanings and constructs by inconsistent 
reinforcement by parents, etc. (Lidz et al. 1965). 
The amorphous or fragmented nature of the think- 
ing and communicating of one or both parents has 
been carefully documented (Wynne & Singer 
1963). Studies of the family communication pat- 
terns clarify why the patient suffers from a thought 
disorder and how such resultant impairments in 
thinking and communicating create profound dis- 
turbances in ego functioning. 

The family disturbances, however, clearly affect 
the child’s development deleteriously in other sig- 
nificant ways. A broader approach to the problem 
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takes cognizance of how failures of parental nur- 
turance, particularly the mother’s difficulties in re- 
lating to the child, interfere with the development 
of adequate autonomy; how the disturbances in the 
family structure distort the structuring of the 
child’s personality by improper channeling of 
drives, through confusing child and parent roles, 
by creating confusions in sexual identity, by im- 
peding proper resolution of the oedipal situation, 
etc.; as well as of how parents’ failure to transmit 
adequately basic adaptive or instrumental tech- 
niques of the culture, including its system of mean- 
ings, impairs ego functioning and socializing 
capacities (Lidz et al. 1965). 

The family studies have thus far been largely 
exploratory, paving the way for the formulation 
of hypotheses that are now being studied with 
more rigorous methodology. Although not defini- 
tive, they have served to move research concerning 
the etiology of schizophrenia out of the frustrating 
whirlpool in which it had been caught. Many puz- 
zling aspects of schizophrenia now seem far more 
comprehensible. The findings interdigitate with 
those of other approaches, such as studies of the 
relationship between social class and incidence of 
schizophrenia, twin studies, and psychoanalytic 
concepts of developmental dynamics. The knowl- 
edge gained from these studies has also had a 
marked impact upon therapy, particularly through 
drawing attention to the need to consider the 
family as a unit rather than simply to focus upon 
the individual patient. 


Therapy 

Despite the absence of any specific method of 
treatment, marked changes have taken place in 
the therapy of schizophrenic patients since 1940. 
Perhaps the most important change has been the 
gradual but progressive abandonment of the de- 
featist attitude concerning schizophrenia that had 
pervaded most of psychiatry since the mid-nine- 
teenth century. Although debates have waged 
concerning the value of insulin coma, electroshock, 
frontal lobotomy, milieu therapy, and various 
forms of individual and group psychotherapy, psy- 
chiatrists and other personnel finding something 
they could do or try to do became interested in the 
patients, and the patients responded. It became 
apparent to increasing numbers of psychiatrists 
that schizophrenic patients need not follow a down- 
hill course, and that many of the extreme mani- 
festations were products of neglect and virtual 
abandonment in impersonal institutions. The 
enormity of the problem of caring for and attempt- 
ing to treat the masses of institutionalized patients 
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has been overwhelming, and adequate treatment 
for any other than selected patients has had to 
await reorganizations of hospital systems and the 
training of the necessary personnel. 

Therapeutic efforts must be suited to the patient, 
the facilities available, and the therapist's abilities. 
Whereas the prognosis for schizophrenic reactions 
collectively is generally discouraging, the outlook 
for the individual patient, particularly if treatment 
begins soon after symptoms appear and intensive 
care can be provided, may be regarded hopefully. 

“Organic” treatments. Although insulin coma 
therapy, introduced in 1933, did much to revive 
interest in the treatment of schizophrenic patients, 
it has now been virtually discarded, its apparent 
efficacy having resulted from the increased atten- 
tion to patients it required. Electric convulsive 
treatments are of occasional value as a means of 
quieting extremely excited patients. Various tran- 
quilizing drugs, particularly the phenothiazines, 
have largely replaced other “organic” treatments. 
The phenothiazines serve to lessen anxiety and 
agitation and probably diminish distraction by ex- 
traneous stimuli and primary process intrusions. 
Trifluoperazine may be particularly useful in di- 
minishing hallucinations. An array of psychotropic 
drugs is now available, and opinions differ as to 
the merits of each. Properly controlled experiments 
on the relative worth of these medications are ex- 
tremely difficult to conduct. It seems reasonably 
certain that many patients can return to or remain 
in the community largely because of these agents. 
A major influence of tranquilizing drugs has been 
indirect; they have helped quiet the wards in men- 
tal institutions and provided a means of controlling 
seriously disturbed patients. This has helped pro- 
duce great changes in mental hospitals through 
unlocking doors, permitting patients greater free- 
dom, and allowing the staff time and opportunity 
to improve the therapeutic milieu. [See MENTAL 
DISORDERS, TREATMENT OF, article on SOMATIC 
TREATMENT.) 

Milieu therapy. Establishing a suitable thera- 
peutic hospital milieu has altered the prognosis for 
schizophrenic patients as much as the tranquilizing 
drugs, but in all except certain select institutions, 
reorganization had to await the quieting effects 
of the shock therapies and then the tranquilizers. 
Milieu therapy seeks to counter schizophrenic pa- 
tients’ tendencies to withdraw; it also fosters social- 
ization, promotes responsibility, and provides re- 
training in interpersonal relationships. The therapy 
includes a gamut of measures ranging from dis- 
carding restraints; minimizing isolation; giving at- 
tentive care and interest; fostering socializing, edu- 


cational, and occupational activities; and providing 
group therapy to holding patient-staff meetings and 
setting up patient government to provide channels 
of communication and to encourage responsibility 
for the self and others, Opening the doors of hos- 
pitals has a salutary influence and can markedly 
change the attitudes of both patients and staff, but 
some patients who are afraid of their impulsivity, 
aggressions, or suicidal tendencies feel more se- 
cure and can socialize more readily when protected 
within a limited area until they are ready to as- 
sume responsibility for their actions. 

As schizophrenic patients tend to regress, with- 
draw, and become passively dependent in institu- 
tions, there has been a movement to return such 
patients to the community as soon as feasible or 
to attempt to keep them out of hospitals altogether. 
On the other hand, efforts are often made to pro- 
mote early hospitalization, for the chances of re- 
covery are greater if treatment starts before symp- 
toms become well established and if the patient 
can be removed from a pathogenic environment, 
The paradox revolves around the nature of the 
treatment a hospital can offer; optimally a hos- 
pital should be able to counter regressive tend- 
encies. As yet, relatively few institutions can pro- 
vide intensive care and treatment that seeks to 
promote essential personality change rather than 
mere remission from a psychotic state. 

Psychotherapy. Establishing a relationship to 
another person often—perhaps always—provides 
the impetus and forms the bridge for the schizo- 
phrenic patient's return from psychotic withdrawal. 
The crux of the initial phases of psychotherapeutic 
work with these patients is the therapist's use of 
himself to gain the patient's trust and willingness 
to risk relating again despite the shattering dis- 
illusionments of the past. A persistent warm and 
honest interest by an untrained person may suf- 
fice and succeed where a highly trained but intel- 
lectualized and uncommitted therapist fails. Schiz- 
ophrenic patients are usually highly sensitive t0 
pretense, to being used by another person, and to 
another person’s withdrawal in the face of theit 
intense needs or their hostilities. Usually, however, 
considerable skill and understanding of schizo- 
phrenic patients are required. Trust follows ee 
understanding, understanding requires om 
cation, and the therapist faces the task of E 
lishing communication across barriers impose yA 
the patient's idiosyncratic language usage, his P i 
sonalized metaphor, his efforts to conceal and y' 
convey, the delusions and hallucinatory interak 
tions, and the projections of the patienť’s houen 
and feelings onto the therapist, etc. The theraP 


must be prepared and able to counter or weather 
the patient's flights into withdrawal, particularly 
when the patient feels on the verge of trusting and 
becoming involved—setbacks that test the thera- 
pists commitment. Bringing a patient out of his 
psychotic regression and withdrawal can be a very 
real and rewarding achievement, but something 
that often occurs without specific psychotherapy; 
the process is more successful when the therapist 
is a focal point in a proper therapeutic milieu that 
counters the patient's regression in many ways 
than when the emphasis is solely upon the indi- 
vidual psychotherapy. 

Psychotherapy of schizophrenia usually implies 
more than bringing the patient out of the psychotic 
episode or into socially acceptable behavior. It often 
involves the effort to promote profound personality 
changes through psychoanalytically oriented inter- 
personal transactions. Such work with schizo- 
phrenic patients differs markedly from the analysis 
of psychoneurotic patients. It seeks to strengthen 
ego functioning through fostering a more cohesive 
identity, firmer boundaries between the self and 
others, and control of primitive impulses. Treat- 
ment almost always includes extensive re-evalua- 
tion of parental figures and efforts to modify the 
sway of sabotaging parental introjects. The intense 
nature of the transference relationship once it is 
established, together with the frangibility of the re- 
lationship, places great demands upon the thera- 
pist. It is a task for highly skilled therapists with 
specific experience and training in the field and 
will not be discussed here. The effectiveness of in- 
tensive psychotherapy with schizophrenic patients 
cannot be evaluated in statistical terms: the belief 
in its value derives from the excellent results ob- 
tained with a number of individuals and from the 
meaningfulness of the material gained in the proc- 
ess. Much depends on the specific therapist as well 
as on the specific patient. The aims of such work 
are directed in part toward the future—to increas- 
ing knowledge and improving techniques. [See 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY; MENTAL DISORDERS, TREAT- 
MENT oF, especially the article on PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TREATMENT; PSYCHIATRY.] f 

Family therapy. Recent advances in under- 
standing of the pathology in the schizophrenic's 
family of origin have brought the family into the 
therapeutic efforts in a variety of ways. Social 
workers or psychiatrists have worked with parents 
individually or in groups to allay their anxiety and 
guilt; to counter the common tendency of parents 
to interfere with or disrupt the patient's therapy; 
to modify the parents’ attitudes toward each other 
as well as toward the patient; and to foster more 
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direct and forthright communication. With some 
families a major effort is made to prevent exclusion 
of a hospitalized patient and withdrawal of inter- 
est in him and in others to help prevent disinte- 
gration of the family after the patient has been 
hospitalized. Conjoint family therapy in which par- 
ents and patient or the entire family are seen in 
group sessions has been found advantageous. The 
therapist has an opportunity to view directly the 
nature of the disturbed relationships and communi- 
cations; the patient may gain a new perception of 
his parents and an appreciation of their limitations 
and idiosyncrasies; and other family members may 
recognize their own roles in provoking or continu- 
ing the patient's illness, gain insights concerning 
the family transactions, and begin to relate dif- 
ferently. Although some psychiatrists consider con- 
joint family therapy to be the optimal treatment 
procedure, others use it as an important adjunct 
to alternative therapeutic measures. 


Perspective 

The disagreements between virtually all schools 
of psychiatry concerning the nature and etiology of 
schizophrenia have interfered with the presentation 
of a coherent and cohesive approach to the prob- 
lem, Although schizophrenia is traditionally con- 
sidered a disease of unknown etiology, a great deal 
is now known about the developmental problems 
and the dynamic psychopathology of these patients 
and about the family environments that tend to 
produce them. Man is unique in the degree that 
his adaptation rests on a lengthy period of depend- 
ency upon parental figures during which he must 
assimilate the instrumental techniques of his cul- 
ture to implement his inborn adaptive capacities. 
There are countless chances for misdirection, con- 
fusion, and conflict to arise in the process. The 
very mechanism that permits his inordinate adapt- 
ability contains a major vulnerability. He depends 
upon language and a coherent way of thinking to 
guide him into the future and on an ability to 
communicate to enable collaborative interaction. 
Yet linguistic meanings and a system of logic are 
not inborn but acquired as a means of problem 
solving by communication with others and by sort- 
ing out life experiences. How correctly meanings 
are learned and how firmly they become ingrained 
depend largely on the parental tutors—the con- 
sistency of their communications as an aid to 
problem solving and the emotional relationships 
between parents and child. There are countless 
ways in which the enculturation process can go 
wrong. When a person is caught in insoluble con- 
flicts, when a path into the future is barred, when 
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even regression serves little because the persons 
upon whom one could depend are distrusted or 
feared, there is still a way. One can alter the per- 
ception of his own needs and motives and those 
of others. One can abandon causal logic, change 
his internal representation of events, retreat to a 
period of childhood when reality gave way to fan- 
tasy, and cut off movement toward a realistic 
future; that is, one can become schizophrenic. This 
path is so clearly open to man, particularly to 
those who have had confused or confusing guides 
to follow into adulthood and have received poor 
foundations in meaning systems and reality test- 
ing, or who have actually been trained to irrational 
ways in childhood, that conditions such as schizo- 
phrenia must be expected as anomalies of the 
human developmental process. The acceptance of 
such a theory that schizophrenic reactions result 
from anomalous socialization processes and that 
the family forms the primary enculturating agency 
provides numerous guides for research and ther- 
apy, and it directs the psychiatrist toward increased 
collaboration with behavioral scientists. 


THEODORE Lipz 


[Directly related are the entries MENTAL DISORDERS; 
Psycuosis. Other relevant material may be found in 
MENTAL DISORDERS, TREATMENT OF; PSYCHIATRY; 
PSYCHOANALYSIS; and in the biographies of KRAE- 
PELIN; MEYER; SULLIVAN.] 
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Karl Schlesinger (1889-1938) was born in Buda- 
pest and died in Vienna, committing suicide on the 
day Hitler took possession of that city. (He had 
moved there after Béla Kun’s 1919 communist rev- 
olution in Hungary.) A wealthy financier and a 
member of many industrial and financial boards, 
Schlesinger was one of the very few important 
contemporary theoretical economists who was not 
part of the academic world; he never held an aca- 
demic post but was an active and highly respected 
member of the Vienna Economic Society. Although 
his contributions to economics were greatly appre- 
ciated in Vienna, his important early work of 
1914, Theorie der Geld- und Kreditwirtschaft (see 
1914a), was not readily available at the time he 
moved there; its direct influence upon Viennese 
monetary theory was less than might have been 
expected. 

In his 1914 book Schlesinger made extensive use 
of some simple mathematics, uncommon at that 
time in German economic writing, particularly in 
the field of monetary theory. His interest in math- 
ematics led him to take instruction from A. Wald 
in the 1930s; he eventually proposed to Wald a 
problem relating to Walras’ production equations. 
This problem concerned Schlesinger’s modification 
of the Walras—Cassel system of production equa- 
tions by introducing the notion that all factors of 
production—not only the scarce ones—have to be 
considered and that whether a factor is scarce oF 
free depends on the demand functions. This led to 
Wald’s famous work on the determinacy of the 
Walrasian system. [See ECONOMIC EQUILIBRIUM. | 
(Schlesinger acknowledged that Zeuthen had earlier 
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suggested a similar modification without, however, 
following up the matter.) These problems were 
discussed in Karl Menger’s mathematical collo- 
quium under Menger’s continuing and stimulating 
guidance. Schlesinger also contributed to Menger’s 
work on the theory of returns. 

Schlesinger’s Theorie der Geld- und Kreditwirt- 
schaft made him the only immediate follower of 
Walras, other than Wicksell, to advance Walras’ 
theory of money. Schlesinger stressed that in addi- 
tion to the indirect utility of money derived from 
its ability ultimately to provide desired consumers’ 
goods, cash balances also have a direct utility. He 
introduced a probabilistic approach to monetary 
theory by distinguishing between fixed and uncer- 
tain future due dates for payments; the former 
offer no choice, while the latter permit the individ- 
ual to maximize utility by choosing appropriately 
between holding cash and purchasing goods, He 
further showed that if the number of transactions 
increases, it is possible to economize in the relative 
size of cash balances, although this will not be 
the case if only the magnitude of transactions in- 
creases. Schlesinger derived an excess demand 
equation for money that is virtually identical with 
the one commonly ascribed to Keynes. [See Money.) 
He also was probably the first to develop the notion 
of the eguilibrium rate of interest [see INTEREST]. 

Schlesinger was one of the first economists to 
expound the purchasing power parity theory. In his 
pamphlet on the variations in the value of money 
(1916), he stated the theorem that the parity of a 
country's currency is determined by the quotient 
of the domestic and foreign general price levels. 
The equilibrium rate of exchange can only be 
changed if foreign borrowings are used to reduce 
the indebtedness of the bank of issue. 

In 1931 Schlesinger published a lengthy review 
of F. Somary’s Bankpolitik (see 1931a), in which 
he presented a detailed mathematical analysis of 
the theory of credit creation by commercial banks, 
incorporating this theory into the general process 
of circulation. Assuming there are n equal banks, 
that deposits require some cash reserve, and that 
each individual pays partly in cash and partly by 
check, Schlesinger analyzed the effects of intro- 
ducing new metal or new bank notes into the sys- 
tem. He traced the path that credit expansion fol- 
lows until equilibrium is reached and derived 
formulas for debtors, creditors, and the system as 
a whole. He also considered the flow of checks back 
to their starting point. Several of his restrictive 
assumptions can be relaxed, but the whole ap- 
proach is an early model for careful, rigorous anal- 
ysis of monetary operations. [See BANKING.] 
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During the international financial crisis of the 
1930s Schlesinger proposed that the Austrian gov- 
ernment control capital movements, but he was 
strictly opposed to exchange control as then prac- 
ticed. 

Schlesinger’s most significant contributions were 
to monetary theory, but this work was widely 
neglected, which caused Schumpeter to comment 
that “in our field first-class performance is neither 
a necessary nor a sufficient condition for success” 
(1954, p. 1082, note 5). More recently, however, 
he has been given more credit, especially by 
V. Wagner and D. Patinkin, In addition to his ana- 
lytical contributions to the numerous discussions 
about capital theory, business cycles, and general 
equilibrium theory conducted among economists in 
Vienna—frequently at odd hours in coffee houses 
—Schlesinger had important economic insights in 
which his great experience as a financier and ad- 
ministrator provided a valuable counterweight to 
his theoretical analysis. Thus, his considerable 
influence on Viennese economics was far greater 
than his few publications might indicate, 
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Friedrich Albert Moritz Schlick (1882-1936), 
Philosopher and epistemologist, was born in Berlin, 
He studied physics at Heidelberg and Lausanne 
and took his doctorate at Berlin under Max Planck 
with a dissertation on the physics of light. He then 
qualified himself for an academic post in philos- 
ophy and taught first at Rostock, then Kiel, and 
finally at Vienna from 1922 to 1936, where he 
occupied the chair in the philosophy of the induc- 
tive sciences, held earlier by Ernst Mach and 
Ludwig Boltzmann, Schlick became the leading fig- 
ure of the so-called Vienna circle—a group of 
thinkers concerned with developing a scientific phi- 
losophy in opposition to the prev ailing metaphysical 
orientation of German philosophical thought. 

After a brief but highly productive period this 
school was disrupted and scattered, first by Schlick’s 
death on June 22, 1936 (he was murdered by a 
mentally disturbed former student), and then by the 
Nazi invasion of Austria in 1938. However, its in- 
fluence continued and was strongly felt for another 
two decades, especially in English-speaking coun- 
tries (where it became known as logical positiv- 
ism), as a consequence of the emigration of some 
of its leading members and sympathizers, among 
them Rudolf Carnap, Hans Reichenbach, and the 
somewhat less closely connected Karl Popper. 

Although trained as a physicist and strongly 
motivated by the desire to bring philosophical clar- 
ity to the knowledge of nature and to render phi- 
losophy more scientific in method and results, 
Schlick was sensitive to the whole range of prob- 
lems of knowledge, human existence, and values. 
He had a simple, clear style free of all technical 
jargon, rising on occasion to something like the 
level of 7 

His E E Lebensweisheit (1908; “Wisdom 
of Life”), as the name indicates, was devoted to 
nonscientific issues, as was his last, Problems a 
Ethics (1930a), which, while largely an os 
to give an account of ethics from the cae 
explanatory point of view, contains many profoun 
observations on life and values. Aside from these 
two books and a small separately published pi 
on the meaning of life, Vom Sinn des pe 
(1927), Schlick’s contributions to philosophy 
in the fields of the philosophy of science AN 
epistemology. 


He did not, however, concern himself with the 
philosophy of the social sciences; at least he pub- 
lished nothing dealing directly with its special 
problems (however, see Natur und Kultur). The 
most important of his ideas pertaining to this area 
are those that are contained in his ethical writ- 
ings mentioned above. A few words will be said 
about them before we turn to his principal con- 
tributions dealing with knowledge as such. 


Moral philosophy 


Schlick distinguished sharply between cognition 
and experience. Reality is given to us in experi- 
ence, but that experience is not itself knowledge. 
This distinction, between Erlebnis and Erkenntnis 
(“experience” and “cognition” ), which plays so fun- 
damental a role in his theory of knowledge, is no 
less important in his ethics and Lebensphilosophie. 
Thus, the moral philosopher seeks only to under- 
stand moral phenomena, moral conduct—not to 
guide or create them, The moralist, wise man, or 
prophet, on the other hand, is interested in the 
quality of life itself, seeks to enlighten men with 
respect to the good life, and thus has a practical, 
not theoretical, goal. 

As a moralist, Schlick taught that the good life 
is the life full, to the highest degree, of activity 
valued for its own sake. Activities valued in and 
for themselves are properly called play, and Schlick 
agreed with Schiller that man is truly man only 
when he plays. And, as youth is characteristically 
the time of play, the concept of “youth” is the clue 
to the meaning of life. Whenever man acts out of 
the joy in acting, apart from considerations of ends 
to be achieved, then he is, regardless of his age, 
youthful in the philosophical sense, and then his 
life is meaningful. “If we need a rule for life let 
it be: ‘Preserve the spirit of youth!’, for it is the 
meaning of life” (1927, p. 354). 

As a moral philosopher, Schlick viewed his task 
as that of explaining moral conduct, i.e., how it 
comes about that man does what is required of him 
by society, which is the moral lawgiver making 
demands upon him to act, even when such con- 
formance might seem contrary to his own desires. 
Normative ethics—defining “the good,” “what ought 
to be”—he considered as at most a preliminary to 
ethics. It is not the task or privilege of the moral 
philosopher to decide what society ought to mean 
by these terms but only to ascertain what it does 
mean. But this does not imply that the philosopher 
docilely accepts as good whatever society holds to 
be such; his task is to understand and explain 
norms, not to accept or reject them. Schlick’s view 
was that society deems and calls good that which 
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it supposes is beneficial to it—i.e., makes for its 
happiness—and it demands that its members act 
accordingly. The ultimate ethical norms, if such 
there be, are facts in human experience and, pre- 
cisely because they are ultimate, they neither need 
nor admit of justification—a senseless requirement 
but one all too frequently made in the history of 
ethical thought. Schlick wrote that “even if ethics 
were a normative science it would not cease be- 
cause of this to be a science of facts...” ({1930a] 
1939, p. 21). 

According to Schlick, in a situation of choice a 
man selects that goal the idea of which at the time 
of choice is relatively more pleasure-tinged or less 
tinged with unpleasant feeling than the alterna- 
tives. Thus men can, and often do, knowingly 
choose goals that are in their realization unpleas- 
ant, In the long run, however, the motive pleasure 
is in turn affected by the realization pleasure in 
such a way that goals regularly found to be un- 
pleasant upon achievement, whether because of 
their own nature or because of social sanctions, 
cease to be attractive. The combined effect of man’s 
natural sympathy and of social sanctions is to 
make man identify his own happiness with that of 
his fellow men. Thus arises that close connection 
between virtue (moral conduct, i.e., altruism) and 
happiness, which explains why men act morally. 

Of possible interest to students of society is 
Schlick’s analysis of the concept of “responsibility,” 
which he thought should replace the traditional 
concept of so-called freedom of the will, a concept 
that in his view is irrelevant to ethics and based 
on a series of confusions, namely, between causal- 
ity (determinism) and compulsion, indeterminism 
(chance) and freedom. That a man’s actions are 
determined means only that they are predictable, 
not that they are coerced. “ ‘Compulsion’ occurs 
where a man is prevented from realizing his natu- 
ral desires. How could the rule according to which 
these natural desires arise itself be considered as 
‘compulsion’?” (ibid., p. 148). Morality and society 
are both concerned only with who is responsible 
for the acts they wish to discourage or encourage, 
and this influence would be impossible if acts were 
free in the sense of undetermined, i.e., uncaused. 


Philosophy of science and epistemology 

Schlick’s work in the theory of knowledge and 
the philosophy of science dominated his scholarly 
career. It falls into two periods: one culminat- 
ing in the publication of his chief work, Allgemeine 
Erkenntnislehre (1918), and another beginning 
with his move to Vienna in 1922 and ending with 
his death in 1936. 
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Experience and knowledge. The most impor- 
tant single idea of Allgemeine Erkenntnislehre is 
that the experience of something (Erlebnis) is not 
the same as the knowledge of it (Erkenntnis). To 
know something is basically to recognize it, i.e., 
to find in it something already familiar. Schlick 
frequently made use of the pair of German terms 
kennen and erkennen to make this distinction; the 
former refers to being acquainted with something, 
the latter to recognizing it as an instance of some- 
thing else. This recognition ranges from the sim- 
plest cases, such as finding a shade to be a certain 
color, to recognizing in the phenomena of light 
something governed (described) by the same laws 
as those governing electrical phenomena. The 
whole goal of knowledge as theory is to achieve 
conceptual unification, to discover identity amid 
diversity, This is a joy in itself, but in addition it 
gives man the power to master endlessly diverse 
phenomena with a minimum of basic concepts. 

Knowledge is correct description, a true state- 
ment or judgment. Contrary to the teaching of 
Kant, our knowledge is not confined to the realm 
of phenomena, what is sensibly given, but reaches 
over into the realm of “things-in-themselves,” if 
by this term we refer to what is not phenomenon, 
not given in experience. For we can make true 
judgments about what we do not and cannot ex- 
perience, as well as about what we can. Knowledge 
is symbolic, not intuitive. 

Such things-in-themselves are defined not in 
terms of experienced “content” but implicitly, in 
terms of their relational properties. To know some- 
thing about such things is not to intuit their quali- 
ties but to be acquainted with the laws that de- 
scribe their behavior. To be real is not to be simply 
an object of sensible intuition but rather to occupy 
a position in time. The moment it is shown that 
for any object the rules of some particular scien- 
tific discipline force us to grant it a definite time 
and place, its real existence is assured. Thus, the 
existence and nature of atoms, of fields of force, 
or of the experiences of other persons are vouched 
for by the laws that describe them correctly, en- 
abling us to predict and control, not by their enter- 
ing qualitatively into our experience. Physical 
space and time are not identical with their sensible 
(subjective) correlates (visual space is not Euclid- 
ean) but are known through the laws that describe 
them. 

Considerations of a similar nature were used 
by Schlick in his polemic against the phenomenal- 
ism and “positivism” of such thinkers as Hume, 
Avenarius, and Mach, whose doctrines he called 
the “immanence idea” and subjected to sustained 
and effective criticism. 


Analysis and verification. Under the influence 
of Wittgenstein, with whom he was in close per- 
sonal contact during his Vienna period, certain as- 
pects of Schlick’s thought underwent a gradual but 
appreciable shift of emphasis. Wittgenstein’s con- 
ception of philosophy as the activity of clarifying 
meaning furnished Schlick with a clearer line of 
demarcation between philosophy and science, or 
positive knowledge: the former clarifies concepts 
and analyzes the meaning of statements, determin- 
ing their experiential truth conditions; the latter 
seeks to verify them, determine their truth values. 
Philosophical activity constitutes the necessary pre- 
condition of science but does not itself put forth 
doctrines, does not take the form of a body of 
knowledge. It consists rather in those sometimes 
verbal acts by means of which meanings are 
“shown.” The ultimate meanings of words and 
statements must be found in what is given in ex- 
perience, in content. 

The great error of metaphysics has been the 
effort to express the inexpressible, the content of 
experience. Here again appears the main theme 
that knowledge is not mere awareness of the given 
but concerns íts form or structure, which alone is 
capable of being expressed and communicated. 
Knowledge describes the relations which hold be- 
tween the elements of content, their structure, and 
specifically, the laws connecting them. 

The meaning of a proposition is given by de- 
scribing the experiential conditions under which it 
will be true and those under which it will be false, 
i.e., the conditions in the given that verify and 
falsify it. This meaning principle, the verifiability 
principle, plays the dominant role in the philosoph- 
ical writings of Schlick’s final period. Since all 
meaningful statements must be verifiable and falsi- 
fiable in the given, there are no limits to knowl- 
edge, for what transcends possible ascertainment 
does so by transcending significance itself. 

It does not follow from the verifiability that only 
the given exists. This doctrine is itself senseless, 
as is the opposite view that the given is unreal, 
mere appearance. “To be real always means ne 
stand in a definite relationship to the given 
([1932] 1959, p. 99). It is in the given that we 
verify or falsify (strictly, confirm or disconfirm) 
statements about existence and reality by infana 
from the hypothesis that something exists, tha 
certain experiences will be forthcoming on 
quent on certain tests or operations and then Hee 
ing for the truth of these predictions. The law 
on the basis of which we make these predict 
are the true objects of science. “The subject WAT 
of physics is not sensations but laws. The formu i 
tion, used by some positivists, that bodies are onlY 


‘complexes of sensations’ is therefore to be re- 
jected. What is correct is only that propositions 
concerning bodies are transformable into equiva- 
lent propositions concerning the occurrence of sen- 
sations in accordance with laws” (ibid., p. 107). 

Schlick, in keeping with his nontechnical man- 
ner of writing, did not always give very precise 
formulation to the verifiability principle. In gen- 
eral he distinguished between analytic (logical, 
necessary) and synthetic (empirical, contingent ) 
statements. Only the latter, and not all of them, 
are propositions in the fullest sense of being 
verifiable and falsifiable. Analytic statements are 
limiting cases, necessary truths, not expressing pos- 
sible states of the world but definitional, “gram- 
matical” decisions or rules. The logical is the 
purely formal, the a priori; that there are no syn- 
thetic a priori truths is a central theme of his 
polemic against Kant and a view common to the 
school as a whole. 

Statements of laws—general hypotheses—not 
being strictly verifiable, are not genuine, full- 
fledged propositions but are treated as rules for 
making predictions, thus as heuristic principles. 
Since they are not even theoretically verifiable, the 
question constituting the problem of induction can- 
not arise, for laws are not propositions (true or 
false) whose truth values might be inferred from 
others. Induction is but a methodical kind of guess- 
ing about useful rules. 

The question of whether determinism is true, 
whether all events are related to others by regu- 
larities expressible in laws, is to be distinguished 
from the question of the nature of causality. The 
statement that determinism is true is not verifiable 
or falsifiable and hence is not a genuine proposi- 
tion. As a guiding principle, however, determinism 
might be expressed by the precept “Seek causal 
laws!” A causal law is a formula enabling us to 
make successful predictions, given certain data. 
That it holds necessarily (universally ), i.e., that 
determinism is true within a given domain, can- 
not be finally established or refuted, but we can 
find good empirical grounds for accepting or re- 
jecting the view in particular cases. 

_ Despite his stress on verifiability and falsifiabil- 
ity, Schlick in fact considered all propositions for- 
mulated in daily life and science to be hypotheses, 
at best confirmable or disconfirmable but not strictly 
verifiable—at least from the point of view of ascer- 
tainment, if not of logical theory. The only con- 
tingent statements whose truth can be, in the strict 
sense, established are those that, on the moment 
of their utterance, report or announce the given 
(a here-now-thus) in experience. These confirma- 
tions (Konstatierungen, as he called them) consti- 
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tute the ultimate connections between language 
and the world, “the unshakeable point of contact 
between knowledge and reality” (11934) 1959, 
p. 226). All testing of other propositions is in terms 
of the data constituting the referents of these basic 
propositions, which immediately cease to have 
meaning when they lose contact with these refer- 
ents. The propositions actually made use of in 
science and daily life are “a means of finding one’s 
way among the facts; of arriving at the joy of 
confirmation . . .” (ibid., p. 226). The pragmatic 
nature of Schlick’s concepts of knowledge and prop- 
ositions is thus evident. 

Limits of knowledge. Since knowledge is of 
laws describing events and since content is in- 
communicable and cannot be expressed in propo- 
sitions, we can know the nature of things only in 
terms of the laws that apply to them, laws that 
enable us to make successful predictions in the 
manner described above. The age-old problem of 
the relation of mind and body finds its solution 
here. Mind or, better, the mental is what obeys the 
qualitative laws of psychology; body, matter, or 
the physical is what obeys the quantitative laws of 
physics, which, in contrast to the (nonbehavioris- 
tic) laws of psychology, are intersensual and inter- 
subjective. The problem of the connection of mind 
and body is thus the problem of the connection of 
the languages of psychology and physics. 

The as yet unestablished but not implausible 
hypothesis of physicalism (materialism freed of its 
metaphysical connotations) is that the qualitative 
aspects of experience (content) are correlated with 
certain physical, quantitative, measurable proper- 
ties in such a way that from determination of the 
latter (brain states, nerve impulses, etc.) univer- 
sally correct inferences could be made to the for- 
mer; and in general that a complete description of 
the world can be made on the basis of physical 
concepts. If this should be correct, then the mental 
would be explained by the physical, would in a 
certain sense be the physical. That this is so we 
do not know, but the problem is insoluble and 
senseless if it requires explaining how extended 
substance, i.e., traditional “body,” can interact with 
unextended substance—“mind.” The mental is in 
any case often extended, for example, a pain can 
be spread over an area or occupy à place; hence 
the traditional problem disappears, to be replaced 
by one concerning the empirically determinable re- 
lation between certain kinds of propositions, not 
kinds of substances. And if solved, it will be solved 
by scientific experimentation and discovery, not by 
“philosophical” or metaphysical considerations. 

The reworking of his central ideas in the man- 
ner just illustrated—on the basis of his conception 
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of knowledge as symbolic, essentially concerned 
with communication and expression, and of ex- 
pression as dealing with form, not content—was 
the task that confronted Schlick when he was cut 
down so tragically in the prime of life. 

David RYNIN 


[See also Causation; Eruics, article on ETHICAL SYS- 
TEMS AND SOCIAL STRUCTURES; POSITIVISM; SCIENCE, 
article on THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE.) 
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Wilhelm Schmidt was born in 1868 in Hörde, 
Westphalia, and died in 1954 in Fribourg, Switzer- 
land. He joined the Divine Word Missionaries 
(Societas Verbi Divini, or S.V.D.) in 1883 and 


was ordained a priest in 1892. From 1893 to 1895 
he studied at the University of Berlin, majoring in 
Oriental languages; he was appointed professor in 
the St. Gabriel Mission Seminary at Mödling, near 
Vienna, in 1895 and remained there until 1938, 
He also taught at the University of Vienna, begin- 
ning in 1921, and after he left Austria, he taught 
at the University of Fribourg from 1939 to 1951, 
He founded the periodical Anthropos in 1906, was 
director of the Museo Missionario—Etnologico 
Lateranense in Rome from 1927 to 1939, and was 
director of the Anthropos Institut at St. Augustin 
near Bonn from 1932 to 1950. 

Early in his career, Schmidt was very interested 
in linguistic studies, but later he turned increas- 
ingly to studies in ethnology and the science of 
religion. The impetus to his work in these latter 
fields came from his philosophical, theological, and 
linguistic training and from the observations made 
by S.V.D. missionaries, especially in New Guinea 
and Togo, He was influenced as well by the folk- 
lorist Andrew Lang, by the Indologist Leopold 
von Schröder, and by the ethnologists *Friedrich 
Ratzel, Leo Frobenius, Ernst Grosse, C. N. Starcke, 
Alfred Vierkandt, Edward Westermarck, Franz 
Boas, and, above all, by Fritz Graebner and his 
theories of Kulturkreise. 

In his studies of the evolution and forms of the 
family, Schmidt followed Grosse in correlating 
family types with economic activities. He refined 
Graebner’s theory of Kulturkreise, which differen- 
tiated between matrilineal and patrilineal societies, 
seeking to explain their origins on the basis of sub- 
sistence patterns; thus, food planters would be 
matrilineal in descent and residency rules, while 
nomads would be patrilineal. 7 

He agreed with others, such as Havelock Ellis 
and Westermarck, in offering psychological expla- 
nations for exogamy. Also, his arrangements © 
traits in Kulturkreise are frequently in accord with 
functionalist ideas (although he did not want to 
be associated with “functionalism’—see 1944 for 
his violent criticism of functionalism). Thus totem- 
ism is identified with clan exogamy, in contrast 
with the consanguineal basis of local exon 
education is linked to initiation ceremonies, whic 
are usually obligatory for all the young meni 
the tribe, rather than to secret societies, Whi 
often constitute an elite and have special require- 
ments for admission. M 

Schmidt was concerned with the vel 
individuals and their relationship to society. °° 
asserted that the individual, even among ai 
itives, exerts an influence on the institutions of hi 
community. 


ya 
In his 12-volume work, Der Ursprung der GOtte 


idee (1912-1955), he made use of extensive mate- 
rial supporting the theory that the Supreme Being 
occupied a position so superior (compared with 
spirits and other beings of religious significance ) 
in the religion of primitive hunters and gatherers 
that this religion may properly be considered 
monotheistic. Subsequently, such monotheism per- 
sisted especially in nomadic pastoral civilizations, 
while in the Kulturkreise of the matrilineal agri- 
cultural peoples and the more advanced totemic 
hunting cultures, the figure of the Supreme Being 
was stifled or supplanted by other religious ele- 
ments, e.g., fertility cults, ancestor worship, magic. 
Totemism itself was regarded by Schmidt as essen- 
tially social; he particularly stressed its significance 
for clan exogamy. Although totemism does imply 
a certain reverence for the totem animal, Schmidt 
did not consider it a religious phenomenon—an 
actual animal cult. 

From the time that Schmidt became familiar with 
Graebner’s concept of Kulturkreise (Graebner be- 
lieved that he established such Kulturkreise for 
Oceania, "including Australia), this concept exerted 
an influence on his linguistic work. He tried to 
show that when Australian languages are classi- 
fied, different groups coincide with totemistic and 
matrilineal cultures respectively. Furthermore, he 
attributed certain linguistic phenomena to eco- 
nomic and social change: thus, he felt that the 
change to uxorilocal residence and the ownership 
of land by women might result in the learning of 
a foreign tongue by the men, and thus contribute 
to the disintegration of the language. Indeed, 
Schmidt made an even more comprehensive at- 
tempt to relate all aspects of linguistic evolution 
to general cultural evolution, to explain the former 
largely in terms of the latter, and to set up parallels 
between linguistic areas and Kulturkreise. 

Schmidt’s influence was far-reaching, especially 
in the German- and English-speaking regions of 
the world, where his journal Anthropos was a re- 
pository of field data collected by missionaries 
around the world, Schmidt was also concerned that 
his findings have a practical application to colonial 
policy and missionary practice. Many of his publi- 
cations, especially those dealing with family and 
social ethics, were addressed to a public wider than 
the academic one. 

JosEPH HENNINGER 


[For the historical context of Schmidt's work, see AN- 
THROPOLOGY; and the biographies of Boas; ELLIS; 
FROBENIUS; GRAEBNER; RATZEL; WESTERMARCK. 
For discussion of the subsequent development of 
Schmidt's ideas, see HISTORY, article on CULTURE 
HISTORY; LINGUISTICS, article on HISTORICAL LIN- 
Guistics; and the biography of KopPERs.] 
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Heidelberg (Germany): Winter. 

(1927) 1946-1949 Rassen und Völker in Vorgeschichte 
und Geschichte des Abendlandes. 3d ed. 3 vols. 
Lucerne (Switzerland): Stocker. > First published 
as Rasse und Volk. 

1930 Handbuch der vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte 
zum Gebrauch fiir Vorlesungen an Universitäten, 
Seminaren usw. und zum Selbststudium: Ursprung 
und Werden der Religion. Theorien und Tatsachen. 
Münster in Westfalen (Germany): Aschendorff. 

1935 The Position of Women With Regard to Property 
in Primitive Society. American Anthropologist New 
Series 37:244-256. 
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ogy: The Scientific Approach to the Racial Question. 
New York: Fortuny. > First published as Handbuch 
der Methode der kultur-historischen Ethnologie. 

1937-1942 Das Eigentum auf den ältesten Stufen der 
Menschheit. 3 vols. Münster in Westfalen (Germany): 
Aschendorff. 

1944 Untersuchungen zur Methode der Ethnologie. An- 
thropos 35/36:898-965. 

1952 Entstehung der Verwandtschaftssysteme und Hei- 
ratsregelungen. Anthropos 47:767-783. 

1955 Das Mutterrecht. Anthropos Institut, Studia, Vol. 
10. Vienna: Missionsdruckerei St. Gabriel. > Pub- 
lished posthumously. 
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Carl Schmitt, German political theorist, was 
born in 1888 in Plettenberg in Westphalia. He 
studied law and obtained his habilitation for public 
law at Strasbourg in 1916. His subsequent aca- 
demic career was a Successful one: he taught at 
Greifswald from 1921 to 1922; at Bonn from 1922 
to 1928; at Berlin from 1998 until early in 1933; 
at Cologne during the year 1933; and again at 
Berlin, from the beginning of the academic year 
1933/1934 until 1945, 

Schmitt is an important representative of a 
school of thought in German public law which, 
after World War 1, turned away from the German 
tradition of legal Positivism and tried to broaden 
the scientific Study of law and legal institutions by 
introducing into it historical, sociological, and po- 
litical considerations, Accordingly, his publications 
cover a wide variety of subjects: the relationship 
between written law and judicial decision making, 
the romantic movement in political thinking dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century, and the history 
of dictatorship as a political idea and as an institu- 
tion. He developed a Systematic theory of consti- 
tutional law and made the history of European 
public law an object of Philosophical investigation. 


Schmitt’s Participation in the antiliberal intellec- 
tual and political movement in Germany did not 


decrees [see POLITICAL JUSTICE]. Schmitt traced 
this philosophy back to Hobbes’s doctrine that 
auctoritas non veritas facit legem (laws are based 
on authority rather than truth), as well as to what 
he called the political theology of de Maistre, 
Bonald, Donoso Cortes, and other counterrevolu- 
tionary thinkers. Schmitt believed that the decision- 
istic method of looking for extreme and critical 
cases would lead to a new concrete way of thinking 
about the political order and political action 
(konkretes Ordnungs- und Gestaltungsdenken), 
However, the decisionistic method became more 
than an approach to political phenomena: 
Schmitt's preoccupation with the “extreme cases,” 
as well as with the counterrevolutionary thinkers’ 
pessimistic view of man, led him to convert the 
decisionistic method into a moral interpretation of 
politics and history that, in the turbulent situa- 
tion in German politics between the two world 
Wars, was to serve as a political ideology. 
Schmitt defined politics as emerging from the 
friend—foe constellations that challenge the polity 
to distinguish between allies and enemies; friend- 
foe constellations arise in the situations in which 
civil war or war between states has to be considered 
an immediate possibility. All human groups, 
whether of economic, religious, or ethnic origin, 
may enter into extreme conflicts. The state, there- 
fore, is valued because it is the institution which 
protects its citizens against the enemy within and 
without. Schmitt considered this defensive and re- 
pressive function of the state to be the precondition 
and the guarantee of all law and order in human 
affairs. He interpreted the modern history of con- 
tinental Europe as a development from the abso- 
lute state of the eighteenth century, through the 
neutral state of the nineteenth, to the total state of 
the twentieth [see TOTALITARIANISM]. This total 
State would overcome the neutralization of political 
power and the cleavage between the state and 50- 
ciety that had resulted from nineteenth-century 
liberalism. Liberalism and democracy Were, Be 
Schmitt's view, incompatible political principles, 
and the institutions of parliamentary government, 
once based on genuine political discussion and ie 
the efficient functioning of public opinion, had, pi, 
twentieth-century mass society, lost their raiso: 
détre and their legitimacy. itt 
The Weimar Republic was, according to Schmi 4 
a distorted version of what he called a pale 
tarischer Gesetzgebungsstaat, a distortion which d 
attributed to the waning of the nation’s P 
homogeneity, which he considered to be caus Pi 
turn by the anarchical pluralism of ince < 
political forces, Schmitt did not believe that za 
many under the Weimar Republic could becom 


politically integrated. He therefore defended the 
National Socialists’ seizure of power as a way of 
regaining the authority necessary to restore sub- 
stantive justice. Thus he provided the ideological 
justification of a new German constitution. Based 
on the defense of national and racial homogeneity 
(Artgleichheit), and guided by the principles of 
leadership and loyalty, Germany should be rebuilt 
as a threefold totality comprising (1) a bureau- 
cratic apparatus that included the judiciary, (2) a 
one-party political movement, and (3) a politically 
neutralized sphere of professional and communal 
administration (Selbstverwaltung). 

In matters of international law, Schmitt criti- 
cized all global constructions of international legal 
order and defended a European Monroe Doctrine 
based on German hegemony. He distrusted con- 
cepts of international legal order because they 
could be used to justify imperialism and illegitimate 
imperialist intervention in the affairs of foreign 
states. He also deplored political universalism, be- 
cause it produced a concept of warfare according 
to which both the enemy’s state and its citizens 
could be prosecuted as criminals (the difference 
between the enemy and a criminal being blurred). 
[See INTERNATIONAL CRIMES.] As Germany ap- 
proached defeat in World War m, Schmitt tried to 
discover what historical conditions had once en- 
abled the European states to distinguish between 
an enemy and a criminal and to conduct war as 
an honorable duel between honorable adversaries. 
He believed he had found those conditions in a 
so-called Nomos der Erde, which originally had 
been shaped by the jus publicum europaeum. 
Schmitt believed that this Nomos could be found in 
a special geopolitical order, based on the division 
of the world into different areas of influence, dom- 
inated by the great European powers. These powers 
would recognize each other as independent sover- 
os united by a common civilization of martial 
aw. 

Schmitt compared his own role under the Nazi 
regime to that of Benito Cereno in Herman Mel- 
ville’s story, who, after a mutiny on his slave ship 
had succeeded, served under the victors as a pirate, 
unable to disentangle himself from a situation in 
Which protection was contingent on obedience. 
Schmitt’s teaching, however, was often very near to 
the “mutinous” ideology which destroyed the 
Weimar Republic and helped the Nazi movement 
gain power, Yet by making the character of enmity, 
among citizens as well as nations, the crucial 
theme of systematic jurisprudence and political 
thinking, Schmitt created a new awareness of im- 
portant problems. 

JURGEN FIJALKOWSKI 
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[For the historical context of Schmitt's work, see 
CRISIS GOVERNMENT; DELEGATION OF POWERS; 
Lecirmmacy; NATIONAL SociALism. Other related 
material may be found under JURISPRUDENCE; Po- 
LITICAL SCIENCE.] 
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Gustav Schmoller (1838-1917), German econ- 
omist, came from a family of Württemberg civil 
servants, and he began his own career in the finan- 
cial department of the Württemberg civil service. 
This experience gave him practical insights into 
the administration of a territory with a strong 
cameralist tradition and may have shaped his be- 
lief in the close interrelations between the economy 
and the government. At the University of Tü- 
bingen Schmoller studied Staatswissenschaften, a 
peculiarly German discipline derived from cameral- 
ism, which combines public finance, statistics, eco- 
nomics, administrative science, history, and even 
sociology. Later he became professor of Staats- 
wissenschaften at the universities of Halle, 1864- 
1872; Strassburg, 1872-1882; and finally Berlin, 
1882-1913. 

In the early 1860s Schmoller defended the com- 
mercial treaty between France and the German 
Zollverein. Since he was supporting the point of 
view of the Prussian government against that of 
Wiirttemberg, he ruined his career in Wiirttemberg 
but gained favor with the Prussian authorities. In 
the Wilhelmian period, Schmoller became one of 
the most ardent Prussian patriots. He was appoint- 
ed the official historian of Brandenburg and 
Prussia in 1887, became a member of the Prussian 
Staatsrat (state council) in 1884, and the repre- 
sentative of the University of Berlin in the Herren- 
haus (upper house) in 1889. He was also a mem- 
ber of several academies (Berlin, Munich, St. 
Petersburg, Copenhagen, Vienna, and Rome) and 


the recipient of honorary degrees from Breslau and 
Heidelberg. 

As founder and leader of the Verein fiir Sozial- 
politik, the association of German academic econ- 
omists, and as editor or coeditor of several series 
of publications (Staats- und sozialwissenschaft- 
liche Forschungen, from 1879; Jahrbuch fiir 
Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft im 
Deutschen Reiche—later known simply as Schmol- 
lers Jahrbuch—from 1881; Forschungen zur 
brandenburgischen und preussischen Geschichte, 
from 1888; and Acta borussica, from 1892) he 
became one of the first great organizers of research 
in the social sciences. Thus, he dominated the 
development of economics and of related social 
sciences in his country; for several decades, hardly 
a chair of economics was filled without his ap- 
proval. He and his followers were called the 
“younger historical school” because their methodo- 
logical approach was derived from, but also dif- 
fered from, the approach of the “older historical 
school” of Roscher, Hildebrand, and Knies [see Eco- 
NOMIC THOUGHT]; they were also called the 
Kathedersozialisten (most nearly translated as aca- 
demic socialists ) because of their sociopolitical aims 
and were able to influence contemporary social 
legislation, since Schmoller was close to many high 
civil servants and to the crown. 

In his political activities, Schmoller may be 
called a conservative social reformer. He was 4 
royalist, favored strong government, and displayed 
the highest respect for the Prussian civil service; 
but he was also deeply preoccupied with the “social 
question,” the improvement of the condition of the 
lower classes. He believed that a variety of means 
should be used to solve this problem: better edu- 
cation of the working classes; governmental regu 
lation of working conditions; cooperatives; and 
changes in the law, in institutions, and in the 
attitudes of the ruling classes. He was hostile both 
to Manchesterism and to Marxism, but he was open 
to all kinds of reforms that would produce more 
“social justice,” a concept central to his thinking. 

Contributions to the social sciences. Schmollers 
interests embraced history, applied statistics, eco- 
nomic and social institutions and behavior (inclu : 
ing social psychology), social anthropology, os 
raphy, demography, the theory and practice 
economic and social policy, and even ethics bie 
philosophy, but he regarded himself primarily # 
an economist. His voluminous Grundriss E 
1904), comparable in scope, though not in met ei 
to Alfred Marshall's Principles, assembled pis i 
of all these social sciences into a great mosaic © 


t 
panorama of the social world, past and presen 


The only thing the work lacked was an analytical 
framework to hold the pieces together. Although 
Schmoller often claimed to have such a framework, 
he was basically eclectic. 

Schmoller’s rejection of analytical theory of the 
Smith—Ricardo type was of the utmost importance 
for his own thinking and for the development of 
economics in Germany under his “regime.” He be- 
lieved classical analysis to be useless or at best of 
minor importance, since it is applicable only to 
very small and artificially isolated fragments of 
the social reality that he wanted to perceive in all 
its many facets. It is not true, as many have as- 
serted and as the term “historical school” suggests, 
that he wanted to replace analytical theory with 
purely historical research, but he was convinced 
that a genuine theory can only be the final out- 
come of an immense amount of descriptive work 
on past as well as present events, institutions, and 
structures, His conception of theory is the central 
defect in his thought and accounts for most of the 
weaknesses in his own works and in those inspired 
by him. It is difficult to decide whether he was led 
to this position by his inability to grasp the nature 
of theory or by his ethical disapproval of liberal 
economic doctrines, which he scorned as “business 
economics,” 

Reception of Schmoller. Schmoller’s view of 
theory was attacked in 1883 by the Viennese pro- 
fessor Carl Menger, who wrote a treatise on meth- 
od in the social sciences, Problems of Economics 
and Sociology (Untersuchungen iiber die Methode 
der Socialwissenschaften und der politischen 
Oekonomie insbesondere). Schmoller replied in his 
Jahrbuch (1883), and Menger renewed the attack 
in the pamphlet Die Irrthiimer des Historismus in 
der deutschen Nationalökonomie (1884), “which 
fairly steamed with wrath and of course elicited 
rebuttal” (Schumpeter 1954, p. 814). This famous 
Methodenstreit dominated the economic and social 
sciences in Germany for at least two generations. 

There can be little doubt that logically Menger 
was in a far better position. What he advocated as 
the appropriate methodology for economics was 
the use of the partial-equilibrium models that have 
since become the common method of theorists in 
most parts of the world. Nevertheless, Schmoller 
was not entirely wrong when he favored a much 
broader and more differentiated approach. He 
wanted to grasp all at once what has since become 
the object of many different branches of the social 
sciences. As a consequence, he touched on many 
important things, but often only superficially and 
seldom with clear insight about the implications of 
his observations and judgments. He was attacked 
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not only by theoretical economists but also by pro- 
fessional historians, such as Georg von Below 
(1904). Interestingly enough, both the theorists 
and the historians had basically the same objec- 
tions to the Schmollerian type of social science: 
both missed a coherent and systematic approach. 
The issue, then, was not simply one of theory 
against history, but of how research in the social 
sciences ought best to be done. Although Schmoller 
often stated that his method alone was an “exact” 
one, even his friends and students agreed that he 
wrote without precision. 

The very qualities of Schmoller’s work that were 
criticized in the academic community won him a 
broad public audience. He took up many urgent 
issues of the day, examined them from different 
points of view, and came to general conclusions 
that many people could agree with. This made him 
an effective leader of public discussion and a pop- 
ular, though not a brilliant, academic lecturer. He 
was at his best when dealing with those issues of 
social policy (Sozialpolitik) that urgently required 
compromise. In political debates he exhibited a 
considerable amount of personal commitment and 
civic courage, fighting against aggressive social 
conservatism (e.g. Treitschke 1875) as well as 
against the revolutionary position of Lassalle and 
Marx and their followers. In these debates he made 
plain his belief in the necessity of more social 
justice. However, he did not distinguish clearly 
between the value judgments he made in political 
debates and the axioms of his scientific thought. 
This led to another methodological attack on 
Schmoller, led by Max Weber and Werner Sombart, 
to eliminate value judgments from the social sci- 
ences (see Weber 1910; Sombart 1910). 

An appraisal of Schmoller. Given his many 
weaknesses, one asks what made Schmoller the 
leader of German social scientists during the 
Wilhelmian period. Undoubtedly, others were 
stronger as theorists, as historians, or as sociolo- 
gists. However, except for Max Weber, who was 
much younger, no one was quite as universal as 
Schmoller. Moreover, no one combined so many of 
the personal qualities of a leader: he was charming 
but dictatorial; confident in his views but able and 
willing to accept ideas; basically simple in his 
thinking but with a broad outlook; fully committed 
to sharply defined positions but prepared to com- 
promise. Much of his influence appears to derive 
from his ability to express the leading ideas of his 
time. He swam with the stream of contemporary 
opinion, not against it, as is obvious in his views 
on foreign affairs, on which he had no ideas of his 
own but shared the nationalistic, imperialistic, 
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even chauvinistic outlook of the German elite. 
When the tide of sentiment and opinion turned, 
shortly after his death in 1917, his views were 
quickly outdated, and people began to wonder how 
he could ever have been the great leader he cer- 
tainly was. 

His influence on the development of the social 
sciences in Germany was, on the whole, rather 
unfortunate, He is mainly responsible for the neg- 
lect of economic theory in Germany between 1870 
and 1920, and he can be made indirectly respon- 
sible for the extreme reaction that produced the 
subsequent neglect of economic history in twen- 
tieth-century Germany. In his attempt to construct 
a theory mainly by historical methods, he damaged 
both theory and history, and hampered their de- 
velopment in Germany for nearly a century. Out- 
side Germany, his influence was never consider- 
able, although American institutional economics 
was based partly on his ideas. 

WOLFRAM FIscHER 
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SCHRIEKE, BERTRAM 


When the Dutch anthropologist Bertram Jo- 
hannes Otto Schrieke (1890-1945) was studying 
at the University of Leiden, where he finished his 
studies with a doctor's degree in “languages and 
literature of the East Indian archipelago,” sociology 
as a discipline was in its infancy in the Nether- 
lands. It was taught only at the University of 
Amsterdam, where Schrieke attended the lectures 
of S. R. Steinmetz—through whom he was influ- 
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enced by the theories of Max Weber. At Leiden he 
was a pupil of Snouck Hurgronje, the eminent 
Islamologist and Arabist; of C. Van Vollenhoven, 
for adat law; and of other orientalists. His career 
was to be as diversified as his training. 

Schrieke was not a theorist. Rather he took ex- 
ception to existing theories as being too one-sided 
or too narrow. He held the view that “a culture 
forms an organic whole, which cannot be split up 
into different parts as if these components had no 
relation to each other,” an approach not generally 
shared in the 1920s (Indonesian Sociological 
Studies, vol. 1, p. 232). 

As demonstrated by his lifelong work in the 
social and economic aspects of the history of 
Indonesia and of Indonesian foreign contacts, 
Schrieke’s forte lay in maintaining a critical atti- 
tude toward the generally accepted approaches to 
these subjects, which relied on archeology and 
colonial history. 

In his doctoral thesis, Het boek van Bonang 
(1916), he analyzed the text of a manuscript, 
written in Javanese and ascribed to a legendary 
Muslim saint, which had been in the library of the 
University of Leiden since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. His study of this manuscript, 
as well as of the early history of the Portuguese 
and Dutch trade contacts with Indonesia and of 
the published material on the voyages of Chinese 
and Arabs in the previous centuries, enabled him 
to revise the existing theory that the Islamization 
of the archipelago was the result of pénétration 
pacifique. He came to the conclusion that Islamiza- 
tion, hitherto considered to be primarily the prod- 
uct of trade relations, had been equally influenced 
by political conflicts and military struggles. In this 
work he acknowledged his debt to his mentor, 
G. P. Rouffaer, honorary member of the Royal 
Institute for Philology, Geography, and Ethnology 
of the Netherlands Indies at The Hague, whose 
own work of collecting and comparing source 
material was an inspiration to Schrieke. 

Returning later to this problem in parts of a 
wide-ranging study, “Ruler and Realm in Early 
Java” (published posthumously, in an English 
translation only; 1957), Schrieke suggested that it 
is “impossible to understand the spread of Islam 
in the archipelago unless one takes into account 
the antagonism between the Muslim traders and 
the Portuguese,” antagonism which caused the 
Indonesians to side with the Muslims. 

During the 1920s, when Schrieke was acting as 
adviser on native and Arab affairs to the Nether- 
lands Indies government, it was his intention to 
write a sociological study of the peoples of Sumatra 
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based on these ideas. He had written only the first, 
historical section of the “Prolegomena” to this 
study (see 1925) when he was called upon to 
conduct an inquiry into the so-called communist 
uprisings on the west coast of Sumatra in 1926. 
In order to explain the success of the communists’ 
tactics, Schrieke incorporated in his report facts 
relating to the historical background and structure 
of Minangkabau society and dealt with the impact 
of the introduction of a money economy. He was 
thus able to point to the factors in this transitional 
period which had helped to foster the antigovern- 
ment attitude of the population. Here again his 
natural approach was to gather any relevant data, 
including the seemingly unimportant and the con- 
troversial. In 1955 the parts of his report that deal 
with the situation underlying the uprisings were 
published in an English translation, together with 
the above-mentioned “Prolegomena” and a number 
of his other publications (Indonesian Sociological 
Studies, vol. 1). 

The Fourth Pacific Science Congress, convened 
at Batavia (now Jakarta) in 1929, afforded 
Schrieke the opportunity of editing a symposium 
entitled The Effect of Western Influence on Native 
Civilisations in the Malay Archipelago, to which 
his own contribution was “Native Society in the 
Transformation Period.” 

As director of the Netherlands Indies Depart- 
ment of Education from 1929 to 1933, Schrieke 
stressed the need for a sociological approach to 
educational problems. He defended the existing 
diversified educational system, adapted as it was 
to serve the needs of a heterogeneous population. 

He did further field research in applied sociology 
at the invitation of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
which resulted in Alien Americans (1936). This 
was an “American Dilemma” avant la lettre: a one- 
man attempt to study the Negro problem in the 
United States and to interpret it against the back- 
ground of other race relations there. 

Apart from the influence he exerted in sociology 
and history when he was professor of sociology in 
the law school at Batavia, from 1924 to 1929, and 
later at the University of Amsterdam, from 1936 
to 1945, Schrieke’s ideas can best be traced in the 
work of J. C. van Leur (1934) and M. A. P. 
Meilink-Roelofsz (1962). He fostered surveys of re- 
search on both Indonesia and the Netherlands Carib- 
bean territories; he also encouraged such surveys 
in connection with the work of the International 
Refugee Colonization Society, established in 1938. 

He also applied his organizational ability as 
museum director of the 150-year-old Batavian 
Society of Arts and Letters in 1923 and later, from 


1938 to 1945, as director of the ethnological de- 
partment of the Royal Colonial Institute (now 
Royal Tropical Institute), Amsterdam. 

Schrieke died suddenly in London in September 
1945 while attending a United Nations conference 
as a Netherlands government delegate on Indo- 
nesian affairs. 

JOHANNA L. G. FELHOEN KRAAL 
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SCHULTZ, HENRY 


Henry Schultz ( 1893-1938), American econome- 
trician, was born in Russian Poland. After attending 
public schools in New York City and the College 
of the City of New York, he began his graduate 
studies at Columbia University in 1916. At Colum- 
bia he responded enthusiastically to the influence 
of Henry L. Moore, but his studies were interrupted 
by military service in World War 1. After the war 
an army scholarship enabled him to spend the 
spring and summer terms of 1919 at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science and at 
the Galton Laboratory of University College. In Lon- 
don he attended lectures on statistics by A. L. 
Bowley and Karl Pearson and on economic theory 
by Edwin Cannan. Once back in the United States, 
he conducted statistical and economic investigations 
for, successively, the War Trade Board, the Bureau 
of the Census, the Bureau of Efficiency, the Insti- 
tute of Economics, and the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. His PH.D. 
thesis, “The Statistical Law of Demand as Illustrat- 
ed by the Demand for Sugar,” was published in 
1925, and in 1926 he joined the department of 
economics at the University of Chicago, where he 
remained until his death. 

It was Moore's early investigations into the sta- 
tistical approximation of Marshallian demand 
curves (1914; 1917) that had a determining in- 
fluence on Schultz’s career. Under Moore's inspira- 
tion, Schultz made intensive studies of the works 
of those economists—Cournot, Walras, and Pareto 
—who had made the most explicit and sophisticat- 
ed use of mathematics in formulating economic 
theory. Schultz also studied probability theory and 
Statistics in considerable depth. His years in var- 
ious statistical and economic research agencies in 
Washington, 1920 to 1926, no doubt contributed 
to his sophistication in the use and interpretation 
of published economic data. 

When Moore ceased writing in 1929, Schultz 
was almost the only American economist who com- 
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bined a mastery of the theoretical work of Walras 
and Pareto with an intense interest in empirical 
studies of demand. He was fully abreast of the 
revolution in value theory associated with the 
names of J. R. Hicks and R. G. D. Allen (1934); 
they also drew their inspiration from Walras and 
Pareto. Keynesian macroeconomic theory, how- 
ever, was not of direct significance to Schultz's 
work, and the lengthy bibliography of his most im- 
portant book, The Theory and Measurement of 
Demand (1938, pp. 779-803), contains no refer- 
ence to Keynes. 

Schultz published a number of short notes on 
regression theory and methods and one major 
article (1930) on the derivation of standard errors 
of forecast for curves of various types. In Statis- 
tical Laws of Demand and Supply (1928), he 
thoroughly explored the literature on weighted re- 
gression—the estimation of a single line or plane 
of best fit when all variables are subject to error 
—and was probably the first to apply such methods 
to economic data. This book presented supply-and- 
demand curves for sugar, an internationally traded 
commodity, and led him to write three articles on 
methods of measuring the effectiveness of a tariff. 
His contributions to statistical theory must be re- 
garded as by-products of his intense concern with 
statistical demand analysis, and the work on the 
tariff was similarly incidental to his main concern. 
Schultz also published a number of expository 
articles on the more general contributions of math- 
ematics and statistics to economic research and 
in book reviews called attention to significant 
translations or interpretations of Walras and 
Pareto and to major works on mathematical eco- 
nomics and statistics. 

Schultz’s lifework is essentially summed up in 
his monumental 817-page work The Theory and 
Measurement of Demand (1938). Chapters 1, 
18, and 19 together provide an excellent statement 
of the theory of consumer demand, incorporating 
the Hicks—Allen and Slutsky extensions of Pareto’s 
basic formulation; Chapters 2 and 3 deal with the 
logical and theoretical validity of various proposed 
methods for deriving demand curves from time 
series and from family-budget data; Chapter 4 
contains a statement of the assumptions, methods, 
and procedures to be used in the empirical section. 
The empirical section, Chapters 5-17, presents 
statistical demand analyses for ten major crops 
along with summary comparisons and interpreta- 
tions of the results for the various commodities, 
time periods, and functional forms. Further em- 
pirical studies are included in Chapters 18 and 19, 
on related demands. A fifty-page appendix on ele- 
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sions of Book v of Marshall's Principles and other 
theoretical topics. At Harvard he taught one of the 
first modern courses in pure theory. 

His lectures were never dull; often they were 
brilliant, But what distinguished Schumpeter’s lec- 
tures and seminars most was neither their bril- 
liance nor their organization (which occasionally 
left something to be desired); rather, it was his 
persistent effort on all occasions, formal or infor- 
mal, to make it possible for students to work out 
their own ideas, In nine years of attending his 
lectures and seminars in Bonn and at Harvard, I 
remember only two occasions when he talked about 
his own work and then only at the prodding of his 
students. 

He spent much time with his students outside 
the classroom, In Bonn he frequently went on 
walks with them, discoursing, interrupting his walk 
suddenly to jot down an idea, At Harvard he reg- 
ularly met his students socially. He also circulated 
a sheet of paper during each lecture on which six 
students signed up to see him. He was not the kind 
of teacher who provided his students with clear-cut 
answers, to the despair of the less-gifted students. 
But for others this method had a delayed effect 
that years later would make them sit up and ex- 
claim, “So this is what Schumpeter meant!” 


The Schumpeterian system 


Because of Schumpeter’s many-sided gifts and 
the variety of fields to which he contributed, it is 
difficult to trace his intellectual ancestry. His 
teachers at the University of Vienna included 
Friedrich von Wieser, E, von Phillipovich, and 
E. von Böhm-Bawerk. But among all economists, 
he had the greatest esteem for Léon Walras, and 
he thought very highly of English and American 
economists, particularly F, Y. Edgeworth and John 
Bates Clark. The similarity of Schumpeter's 
thought to Marx’s has frequently been noted, 
although Marx’s influence on Schumpeter may 
have been overestimated because of Schumpeter’s 
ability to admire and understand Marx even when 
he disagreed with him, 

Schumpeter was more aware than many other 
theoretical economists, the most notable exception 
being Marx, that economic reality is only a part of 
total reality. The division of the economic from 
the noneconomiec was for him purely a matter of 
scientific convenience, He contributed significantly 
to the understanding of noneconomic, particularly 
sociological, phenomena, as in his synthesis, Cap- 
italism, Socialism, and Democracy (1942). If his 
work lacks the mathematical Precision he urged 


upon others, this was not the result of unclear 
thinking but of the complexity (one might almost 
say the messiness) of the problems he tackled, 

Any brief characterization of an elaborate and 
subtle system is necessarily something of a carica- 
ture. Bearing this limitation in mind, Schumpeter’s 
vision of the economic process might be summar- 
ized as follows: 

There is only one single historical reality, which 
consists of unique “events.” To understand this 
reality one must always be aware of its quality of 
uniqueness. But one must also realize that events 
are related to each other, not just simultaneously 
but over time. Simultaneous relationships are the 
subject of equilibrium theory; intertemporal rela- 
tionships are the subject of dynamic theory, Both 
equilibrium theory and dynamic theory are neces- 
sary to explain any event at any given moment of 
time. 

Statics and dynamics. The essential difference 
between statics and dynamics—a dichotomy that 
Schumpeter distinguished from the dichotomy be- 
tween stationary and evolutionary—is not fully 
expressed by stating that dynamics involves time 
and statics does not. For Schumpeter static, or 
equilibrium, theory deals with processes of adapta- 
tion that are found in reality: he believed he could 
identify particular periods in history in which the 
economic system was “in the neighborhood of equi- 
librium.” His equilibrium, however, has no norma- 
tive content; it is not in any sense an ideal state of 
affairs, a golden age. 

It follows, therefore, that the dynamics that con- 
cerned Schumpeter was not the time sequence of 
adjustment to some change that had somehow 
occurred. Rather, he sought to discover what 
Causes the movement away from equilibrium, what 
is responsible for the destruction of equilibrium. 
For reasons of scientific convenience, he centered 
his attention on those disruptions of equilibrium 
that arise inside the economic system, although he 
believed that equilibrium can also be disrupted by 
forces outside the economy, such as wars or n 
ural catastrophes. (While for Marx, and certainly 
for Lenin, wars arise from the inner contradictions 
of capitalism, Schumpeter stressed the essentially 
pacific and constructive nature of capitalism an! 
its evolution. ) y 

Business cycles. The distinction between statics 
and dynamics is fundamental to sano 
ideas on the business cycle. It explains not only 
why a recession, being an adaptive phenomenon, 
must follow a boom, but also why a boom a 
a different explanation from a recession. It show: 


both why historical data are needed to arrive at 
an explanation and how such data are fitted into 
a general framework and thereby become meaning- 
ful. It explains in what sense business cycles are 
essential to progress: business cycles occur because 
equilibrium is destroyed by innovations, and the 
economy must adapt to the destruction before 
there can be any further innovation. Finally, the 
distinction accounts for the institutional require- 
ments that must be met if an economy is to remain 
dynamic, The essential institutional arrangements 
are two: first, scope for the operation of innovators, 
the Schumpeterian entrepreneurs; and second, the 
possibility for innovators to break into the circular 
flow of the economy, this being achieved through 
the creation of credit. Credit creation permits the 
entrepreneur to take resources out of the income 
stream for productive purposes before he has con- 
tributed anything to the income stream. 

Schumpeter distinguished three types of busi- 
ness cycles, each of whose length depends on the 
disturbance that brought it about. He named the 
cycles for pioneers in business cycle theory. The 
shortest, the Kitchin cycle, is identified with inven- 
tory accumulation and decumulation lasting about 
three years, The medium cycle, of about 8-11 
years, usually referred to as the business cycle, he 
named for Clément Juglar, and he related it to 
individual innovations, such as new textile ma- 
chines, dynamos, electric motors, radios, and re- 
frigerators, The long cycle, named for Kondratieff, 
is caused by the appearance of major innovations, 
such as railroads or electrification, which cannot 
be carried through in one “juglar.” Thus, long-run 
trends become part of cyclical phenomena and, 
indeed, can be understood as the result of shorter- 
run changes. 

Schumpeter believed that each cycle consists of 
four phases. He characterized the recovery and 
recession phases as adaptive processes, while the 
upswing and depression phases represent move- 
ments away from the neighborhood of equilibrium, 
caused, respectively, by innovation and by such 
extrinsic and inessential phenomena as specula- 
tion, panics, or poor economic policies. The up- 
Swing and recession phases are essential to the 
Capitalist process, but the depression and recovery 
phases are not. Since the acute social and personal 
hardships occur in the inessential phases, policy 
can eliminate them. 

Development of Schumpeter’s system. Begin- 
ning in 1908, Schumpeter published a series of 
books in which he progressively developed these 
economic theories. His first major book was Das 
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Wesen und der Hauptinhalt der theoretischen 
Nationalökonomie (1908), which was probably 
conceived during his days as a graduate student 
and written in Cairo. It was a brilliant statement 
of general equilibrium theory, making clear both 
what static theory could explain and what it could 
not. This was followed in 1912 by The Theory of 
Economic Development, which contained the first 
important vision of the “Schumpeterian system”’— 
a term he would have abhorred. The book dealt 
primarily with dynamics—the entrepreneurial 
function, the role of the banking system, and the 
creation of credit. Finally, in Business Cycles 
(1939), he fleshed out the bones of theory with 
historical material. Moreover, Business Cycles con- 
tains numerous partial mathematical models. 

Assessment of the system. Schumpeter’s de- 
tailed discussion of historical data in the context 
of his theory has, of course, led to criticism of his 
interpretation of particular facts. Also, it has been 
suggested that his emphasis on the innovating 
entrepreneur tends to limit his theory to the past. 
Schumpeter himself felt that reality fitted his 
three-cycle schema better than his theory warrant- 
ed, since nothing in his theory required or even 
suggested any particular regularity of timing. He 
also felt that he had accomplished his task if he 
had adequately explained capitalism from the 
eighteenth century to the early twentieth century, 
and he apparently agreed that in the future trust- 
dominated capitalism and planned socialism might 
make his theory obsolete. 

Many years later Schumpeter wrote that he was 
“trying to construct a theoretic model of the proc- 
ess of economic change in time, or perhaps more 
clearly, to answer the question how the economic 
system generates the force which incessantly trans- 
forms it” (Essays, pp. 158-159). Because of this, 
and despite his own skepticism about the future 
relevance of his theory, Schumpeter’s approach 
retains its usefulness in underdeveloped as well as 
in developed countries, and in socialist as well as 
in market economies. In order for there to be eco- 
nomic development, the Schumpeterian problem 
of when to introduce a change, when to introduce 
an investment, must be solved, There is nothing 
automatic about the introduction of new invest- 
ments, and planners, in both market and socialist 
economies, must think like Schumpeterian entre- 
preneurs if their plans are to lead to self-sustaining 
growth. If a theory is understood to be a collection 
of formulas that can be applied with a minimum 
of analysis and thought, then Schumpeter’s theory 
is indeed obsolete. But if it is understood to be a 
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view of the economy that enables a policy maker 
to ask pertinent questions and develop appropriate 
programs of action, then the relevance of Schum- 
peter’s thought to any changing economy cannot 
be doubted. 


Other economic writings 


Schumpeter’s contribution to the history of eco- 
nomics, like his contribution to economic theory, 
developed over many years. The posthumously pub- 
lished History of Economic Analysis (1954) is an 
elaboration of his much earlier Economic Doctrine 
and Method (1914). Both are histories of eco- 
nomic theories, which Schumpeter believed devel- 
op in the same manner as do theories in the nat- 
ural sciences. In other words, economic theories, 
unlike philosophies, are not self-contained and 
develop over time in a cumulative fashion. The 
History of Economic Analysis was published from 
an unfinished manuscript. It is, by any standard, 
an outstanding intellectual achievement. While it 
met with detailed criticism (for example, Schum- 
peter was charged with having been less than fair 
to the neoclassical economists), it is, of course, 
impossible to say to what extent these criticisms 
would have been avoided if Schumpeter had lived 
to finish the work. 

Schumpeter also wrote many articles on mone- 
tary theory, relating monetary theory to his general 
view of development. As early as 1917, when it 
was not common to do so, he discussed money in 
relation to national income and economic policy. 
While he was writing a book on monetary theory, 
Keynes's Treatise on Money appeared. Schumpeter 
admired the Treatise and insisted that all his stu- 
dents read it, but he felt that its substance required 
a complete rewriting of his own work. 
Sociological writings 

Schumpeter considered from a sociological point 
of view a variety of phenomena that others had 
interpreted in mainly economic terms—imperial- 
ism, social classes, taxation, socialism, and even 
the entrepreneur. He attempted to relate economic 
phenomena to the larger social context, Thus, for 
example, he rejected the view that economic ex- 
planations can adequately account for the phenom- 
enon of imperialism, which is an “atavism” of social 
structure and of emotional habits of an individual— 
psychological nature, and he Stressed that any ex- 
planation of the entrepreneur must include the 
social and political conditions necessary for him 
to fulfill his functions. 

Schumpeter brought together his sociological 
and economic analyses primarily in Capitalism, 


Socialism, and Democracy ( 1942), a work remark. 
able for its style as well as for its vision, Essential 
to his argument is his analysis of Marxian doc- 
trine. Schumpeter did not think that capitalism 
shows the inherent contradictions that Marx 
claimed would lead to the immiserization of the 
masses and to revolution; nor does capitalism per 
se lead to imperialistic adventures or to wars, But 
he sympathized with the Marxian idea that the 
achievements of capitalism, which Marx himself 
had praised so highly, have their own inherent 
logic: because capitalism has a historic function 
to perform, it will come to an end as the function 
disappears. Socialism is possible, perhaps even 
inevitable, but what Schumpeter meant by social- 
ism is different from what is commonly under- 
stood by the term, 

Socialism is defined by Schumpeter as “an insti- 
tutional pattern in which the control over means 
of production and over production itself is vested 
with a central authority—or, as we may say, in 
which, as a matter of principle, the economic af- 
fairs of society belong to the public and not to the 
private sphere” (1942, p. 167). This is quite con- 
sistent with the fact that “some freedom of action 
must be left, and almost any amount of freedom 
might be left, to the ‘men on the spot,’ say, the 
managers of the individual industries or plants 
(p. 168). It is noteworthy that the definition does 
not necessarily include ownership of the means of 
production. 

Schumpeter made short shrift of the numerous 
reasons that have been adduced to prove the ap- 
proaching collapse of capitalism, He argued that 
capitalism cannot be even approximately identified 
with perfect competition and, therefore, to criti- 
cize it for monopolistic practices or for temporary 
recessions misses the point. “Capitalism . . . is by 
nature a form or method of economic change and 
not only never is but never can be stationary” 
(1942, p. 82), and most criticism overlooks this 
essential fact. 

The Achilles’ heel of capitalism lies olsen 
namely in its achievements. The very success 0! 
capitalism will bring about its doom for two E 
sons: as societies grow richer, and production ne 
productivity increase spectacularly, the need f 
further growth and for the specific contribution 2 
the entrepreneur will disappear. Administ 
can deal with what will become essentially routin 
problems, and the desiderata of economic life y 
shift. At the same time, the successes of capitalism 
will lead to an increasingly hostile intellectual en 
vironment, to a trahison des clercs, in which S 
preneurs will find it increasingly difficult to fu 


their essential function. Schumpeter was also pre- 
pared to consider that the process of innovation 
might itself become more and more routine. He 
foresaw the eventual triumph of socialism, but he 
thought its chances for success and indeed its rele- 
vance negligible in precisely those situations where 
most people believed (and still believe) it neces- 
sary—to make poor economies grow. 

Economically, capitalism has performed mir- 
acles, and in another fifty to one hundred years 
it will have created such a powerful productive 
machine as to eliminate poverty. (Indeed, Schum- 
peter’s own projections—in Chapter 5—have al- 
ready been far surpassed.) Culturally, capitalism 
has brought about the spread of a rational and 
pacific view of the world: “Modern mathematico— 
experimental science developed ... not only along 
with the social process usually referred to as the 
Rise of Capitalism, but also outside . . . of scholas- 
tic thought and in the face of its contemptuous 
hostility” (1942, p, 124). The same is true of paint- 
ing and literature. 

Schumpeter also discussed the problem of the 
transition to socialism. The socialism that can 
work is one that comes “in the fullness of time,” 
when the problem of poverty has been solved by 
the preceding creation of a powerful productive 
economy. Schumpeter believed that he and Marx 
were basically in agreement on this point: 


Evolution was for him [Marx] the parent of socialism. 
He was much too strongly imbued with a sense of the 
inherent logic of things social to believe that revolu- 
tion can replace any part of the work of evolution. 
>>. The Marxian revolution therefore differs entirely, 
in nature and in function, from the revolutions both 
of the bourgeois radical and of the socialist conspira- 
tor. It is essentially revolution in the fullness of time. 
: .. To say that Marx, stripped of phrases, admits of 
interpretation in a conservative sense is only saying 
that he can be taken seriously. (1942, p. 58) 


If socialism is built on a powerful productive econ- 
omy, then the problems of transition will be negli- 
gible; if this condition does not obtain, these prob- 
lems of transition may jeopardize the success of 
Socialism, Schumpeter also considered the ration- 
ality of socialist decision making, first discussed by 
Enrico Barone in 1905, and the human problems 
involved, 

According to Schumpeter, socialism can be run 
on democratic lines, His definition of democracy 
may not, however, command general assent—an 
institutional arrangement for arriving at political 
decisions in which individuals acquire the power 
to decide by means of a competitive struggle for 
the people's vote” (p. 269). What will actually 
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happen will depend on many accidents as well as 
on the inherent logic of social (including eco- 
nomic) evolution; “... there is little reason to be- 
lieve that...socialism will mean the advent of 
the civilization of which orthodox socialists dream. 
It is much more likely to present fascist features. 
That would be a strange answer to Marx’s prayer. 
But history sometimes indulges in jokes of ques- 
tionable taste” (p. 375). 


It is difficult to present Schumpeter’s thought in 
a brief form: its complexity is such that the many 
pages Schumpeter himself devoted to it are entirely 
necessary. This complexity might have prevented 
the development of a Schumpeter school, even if 
he himself had not actively discouraged its forma- 
tion. Moreover, it is not easy to locate Schumpeter 
in a history of economic analysis: although he was 
an Austrian by birth and training, he was not an 
“Austrian” economist. He belongs to that recent 
trend in economics that is characterized by an ab- 
sence of schools of economic thought, though not 
of good economists. The economists Schumpeter 
himself trained will never put reality into the strait- 
jacket of any particular theory; they will be able 
to use any logical theory while remaining conscious 
of the variety and uniqueness of the real social and 
economic problems. 
WOLFGANG F., STOLPER 


[See also BUSINESS CYCLES; CAPITALISM; ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT, article on THE AUSTRIAN SCHOOL; ENTRE- 
PRENEURSHIP; and the biographies of BÖHM- 
BAWERK; CLARK, JOHN BATES; EDGEWORTH; Marx; 


Watras; WIESER.] 
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Alfred Schutz (1899-1959) was born in Austria, 
studied at the University of Vienna, and from 
1939 until his death lived in New York City, where 
he was professor of philosophy and sociology at 
the New School for Social Research. His principal 
philosophical work consisted of the application of 
Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology to the problems 
of social reality, while his major methodological 
contribution was an attempt to relate phenomeno- 
logical concepts to the sociology of Max Weber. 
He believed that the cardinal problem for the social 
sciences is the study of the world of daily life, of 
the common-sense reality that each individual 
shares with his fellow men in a taken-for-granted 


manner, and both his major intellectual efforts 
focused on this problem. As Schutz saw it, the task 
of the phenomenological philosopher concerned 
with social reality is to uncover, describe, and 
analyze the essential features of this mundane 
world; and consequently all of his writings, begin- 
ning with The Phenomenology of the Social World 
(1932), take the reality of everyday life as a point 
of departure and as a subject for detailed examina- 
tion. 

For Schutz, the world of common-sense reality 
rests on certain basic epistemological presupposi- 
tions: that the mundane world exists, that man 
and his fellows exist in that world, and that man 
can communicate with Others. In daily life, men 
take for granted the reality of their experience: 
they assume, naively, that they share the same 
world with all other “normal” perceivers; and they 
assume that were they to change places with 
Others, they would see the world in essentially the 
same way the Others do. 

Upon analysis, it is found that these fundamen- 
tal presuppositions imply a number of structural 
characteristics. (1) The “biographical situation” 
of the individual depends on his particular location 
in the social world as he himself defines it and as 
he interprets that location in terms of his previous 
experiences. The biographical situation is unique 
to the individual, although it includes typical fea- 
tures he does share with Others. (2) Common- 
sense man possesses a “stock of knowledge E 
hand.” It includes elements handed down to him 
by Others, parents and teachers among them, and 
it is in a typically organized form. This knowledge 
is accepted without question as generally valid, 
though it is always potentially questionable. (3) 
The spatial coordinates of “here and there” are 
essential features of the social matrix by which the 
individual locates himself. The individuals own 
body is the reference point in terms of which he 
locates himself as “here” and the Other as “there. 
(4) The “alter ego” is given to the individual as 4 
being like himself in a mundane world. Moreover, 
the Other exists simultaneously with the self, his 
thought is grasped in a vivid present, and alter 
ego's speech and the individual's listening coexist 
in a relationship that is the essence of intersubjec 
tivity. (5) Ego's world, as an intersubjective socia 
reality, includes alter egos with different tempor" 
and spatial characteristics: predecessors, oF those 
who lived before him and are known to ie 
through report; contemporaries, who share i 
same temporal world; consociates, or those W! ‘ 
are alive at the same time and who also shat 
ego's spatial segment of the world through faceto 


face relationships; successors, who will live after 
he dies, including those who will be born only after 
he is dead. The social world is as much constituted 
by consciousness of predecessors and successors as 
it is by contemporaries and consociates. To explain 
the structural relationships that hold among all of 
these aspects of social order, a theory of social 
action is necessary. 

Schutz distinguished between “action” and “act.” 
Action is understood as purposive conduct projected 
by the actor; an act is defined as accomplished ac- 
tion. Action has a subjective form as well as an ob- 
jective form: purposively refraining from doing 
something is no less action than overtly behaving in 
one way or another. What is of decisive importance 
to Schutz’s conception of action is his view that ac- 
tion is grounded in the interpretative consciousness 
of the actor. It is at this point that Schutz turned to 
Weber, in particular to his conception of interpre- 
tative understanding (Verstehen) and to his pos- 
tulate of the subjective interpretation of meaning. 
To understand social action is to grasp the mean- 
ing which the actor gives to or bestows upon his 
action, to comprehend what that action means to 
him. The “subjective” interpretation of meaning 
signified for Weber what the actor means by his 
action, not, as Schutz stressed, some private idio- 
syncratic and unverifiable domain. 

In Schutz’s adaptation of Weber, subjective in- 
terpretation of meaning appears primarily as a 
fundamental typification of the common-sense 
world, All men in mundane life, then, practice 
Verstehen, but there is a distinction between 
Verstehen (1) as an experiential form of common- 
sense knowledge, (2) as an epistemological prob- 
lem, and (3) as a distinctive method of the social 
sciences. Schutz believed that it was the great 
merit of such men as Durkheim, Pareto, Marshall, 
and Veblen, and above all of Weber, to have de- 
veloped the technique that “consists in replacing 
the human beings which the social scientist ob- 
serves as an actor on the social stage by puppets 
created by himself, in other words, in constructing 
ideal types of actors” (Collected Papers, vol. 2, 
P. 17). The social scientist, according to Schutz, 
Proceeds as follows: 


[He] observes certain events within the social world 
as caused by human activity and he begins to estab- 
lish a type of such events. Afterwards he coordinates 
with these typical acts typical because motives and 
in-order-to motives which he assumes as invariable in 
the mind of an imaginary actor. Thus he constructs a 
Personal ideal type, which means the model of an actor 
whom he imagines gifted with a consciousness. . . . 
The social scientist places these constructed types in 
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a setting which contains all the elements of the situa- 
tion in the social world relevant for the performance 
of the typical act under inquiry. Moreover, he associ- 
ates with him other personal ideal types with motives 
apt to provoke typical reactions to the first ideal type's 
typical act. So he arrives at a model of the social 
world, or better at a reconstruction of it. (ibid., pp. 
17-18) 

Action is never an isolated phenomenon; it has 
its phenomenological “horizons” of relevance and 
relatedness to social reality, and it has its “motiva- 
tion.” As already noted, typical acts have two kinds 
of motives, “in-order-to” motives and “because” 
motives. The first are explained in terms of the 
actor's goals and ends; the second, in terms of his 
background and disposition. The in-order-to motive 
is “the future state of affairs to be realized by the 
projected action,” and the project itself is deter- 
mined by the because motive, which in turn is 
dominated by the past tense. Other people’s acts 
can be fully understood only insofar as their because 
and in-order-to motives are known, but since this is 
impossible, it must suffice to know their typical mo- 
tives, including their reference to typical situations, 
typical ends, typical means, ete. (ibid., pp. 11-12). 

The temporal disequilibrium between the two 
orders of motive suggests a larger problem in the 
conception of the ego. According to Schutz, the 
ego cannot seize its own immediacy; it can cap- 
ture itself only as an object of a reflexive act. 
Schutz here came close to George H. Mead’s dis- 
tinction between the “I” and “me” aspects of the 
self. He pointed, however, to a larger implication 
of the distinction, for man is understood as a being 
who presents himself to Others, takes his place in 
the social world, and, finally, knows himself only 
in a partial and fragmentary way. Such fragmen- 
tation is itself a primordial typification of reality. 

Schutz’s philosophical position has significance 
for the choice of models to be used in the social 
sciences, and it suggests, in particular, that the 
use of natural science models is not satisfactory. 
He believed that the natural and social sciences 
differ qualitatively: the natural sciences investi- 
gate objects that are constructs of the first degree, 
ie., objects in the field of the scientific observer; 
the social sciences are properly concerned with 
second-degree constructs, i.e., objects that not only 
are themselves in a world but that also have a 
world. The human beings who are the central 
concern of the social scientist are interpreters of 
their own lives and actions. The task of the social 
scientist is to comprehend the world of daily life 
(Lebenswelt) from which these lives derive their 
significance, and the phenomenological approach 
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—its concern with essential structure, with found- 
ing relationships, with “sedimentation” of meaning, 
and with the uncovering of root presuppositions— 
provides the means by which social science may 
reconstruct mundane reality. At the same time, 
the use of Verstehen and of the subjective interpre- 
tation of meaning may lead to valid knowledge. 
Although Schutz’s work is profoundly indebted 
to Husserl and Max Weber, it has affinities with 
that of other European thinkers, Henri Bergson 
and Georg Simmel in particular. In the Anglo— 
American tradition, Schutz found the thought of 
Santayana, Whitehead, and James especially con- 
genial. The sociologists who influenced him the 
most were Cooley, Thomas, and Mead. All these 
men stressed the activity of the actor and his 
action in relation to the experiential world. It was 
Schutz’s distinctive achievement to develop these 
intellectual orientations by centering on the para- 
digm of action instead of the traditional theme of 
perception and by approaching both actor and 
action by way of the typifications of common-sense 
life. In the last decade, Schutz’s work has aroused 
increasing interest among both philosophers and 
social scientists in the implications of phenomen- 
ology for a humanistic sociology and a theory of 

man. 
MAURICE NATANSON 
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I 
THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


As an independent professional discipline, the 
history of science is a new field still emerging from 
a long and varied prehistory. Only since 1950, and 
initially only in the United States, has the major- 
ity of even its youngest practitioners been trained 
for, or committed to, a full-time scholarly career 
in the field, From their predecessors, most of whom 
were historians only by avocation and thus de- 
rived their goals and values principally from some 
other field, this younger generation inherits a con- 
Stellation of sometimes irreconcilable objectives. 
The resulting tensions, though they have relaxed 
with increasing maturation of the profession, are 
still perceptible, particularly in the varied primary 
audiences to which the literature of the history of 
science continues to be addressed. Under the cit- 
cumstances any brief report on development and 
current state is inevitably more personal and prog- 
nostic than for a longer-established profession. 

Development of the field. Until very recently 
most of those who wrote the history of science 
were practicing scientists, sometimes eminent 
ones. Usually history was for them a by-product 
of pedagogy. They saw in it, besides intrinsic ap- 
peal, a means to elucidate the concepts of thelt 
specialty, to establish its tradition, and to attract 
students, The historical section with which 50 
many technical treatises and monographs still 
open is contemporary illustration of what was for 
many centuries the primary form and exc 
source for the history of science. That traditiona 
genre appeared in classical antiquity both in his- 
torical sections of technical treatises and in & few 
independent histories of the most developed aus 
cient sciences, astronomy and mathematics. sie 
works—together with a growing body of ee 
biography—had a continuous history from hen 
Renaissance through the eighteenth century, W 5 J 
their production was much stimulated by the a 
lightenment’s vision of science as at once ra 
source and the exemplar of progress. From the = 5 
fifty years of that period come the earliest haki 
cal studies that are sometimes still used as ee 
among them the historical narratives embedde' 


the technical works of Lagrange (mathematics) as 
well as the imposing separate treatises by Mon- 
tucla (mathematics and physical science), Priest- 
ley (electricity and optics), and Delambre (astron- 
omy). In the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, though alternative approaches had be- 
gun to develop, scientists continued to produce 
both occasional biographies and magistral histories 
of their own specialties, for example, Kopp (chem- 
istry), Poggendorff (physics), Sachs (botany), 
Zittel and Geikie (geology), and Klein (mathe- 
matics ). 

A second main historiographic tradition, occa- 
sionally indistinguishable from the first, was more 
explicitly philosophical in its objectives. Early in 
the seventeenth century Francis Bacon proclaimed 
the utility of histories of learning to those who 
would discover the nature and proper use of hu- 
man reason. Condorcet and Comte are only the 
most famous of the philosophically inclined writers 
who, following Bacon’s lead, attempted to base 
normative descriptions of true rationality on his- 
torical surveys of Western scientific thought. Be- 
fore the nineteenth century this tradition remained 
predominantly programmatic, producing little sig- 
nificant historical research. But then, particularly 
in the writings of Whewell, Mach, and Duhem, 
philosophical concerns became a primary motive 
for creative activity in the history of science, and 
they have remained important since. 

Both of these historiographic traditions, partic- 
ularly when controlled by the textual-critical tech- 
niques of nineteenth-century German political 
history, produced occasional monuments of schol- 
arship, which the contemporary historian ignores 
at his peril. But they simultaneously reinforced a 
concept of the field that has today been largely 
rejected by the nascent profession. The objective 
of these older histories of science was to clarify 
and deepen an understanding of contemporary sci- 
entific methods or concepts by displaying their 
evolution, Committed to such goals, the historian 
characteristically chose a single established science 
or branch of science—one whose status as sound 
knowledge could scarcely be doubted—and de- 
scribed when, where, and how the elements that 
in his day constituted its subject matter and pre- 
sumptive method had come into being. Observa- 
tions, laws, or theories which contemporary science 
had set aside as error or irrelevancy were seldom 
considered unless they pointed a methodological 
moral or explained a prolonged period of apparent 
Sterility. Similar selective principles governed dis- 
cussion of factors external to science. Religion, 
seen as a hindrance, and technology, seen as an 
Occasional prerequisite to advance in instrumenta- 
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tion, were almost the only such factors which re- 
ceived attention. The outcome of this approach has 
recently been brilliantly parodied by the philoso- 
pher Joseph Agassi. 

Until the early nineteenth century, of course, 
characteristics very much like these typified most 
historical writing. The romantics’ passion for dis- 
tant times and places had to combine with the 
scholarly standards of Biblical criticism before 
even general historians could be brought to recog- 
nize the interest and integrity of value systems 
other than their own. (The nineteenth century is, 
for example, the period when the Middle Ages were 
first observed to have a history.) That transforma- 
tion of sensibility which most contemporary his- 
torians would suppose essential to their field was 
not, however, at once reflected in the history of 
science. Though they agreed about nothing else, 
both the romantic and the scientist-historian con- 
tinued to view the development of science as a 
quasi-mechanical march of the intellect, the suc- 
cessive surrender of nature’s secrets to sound 
methods skillfully deployed. Only in this century 
have historians of science gradually learned to see 
their subject matter as something different from a 
chronology of accumulating positive achievement 
in a technical specialty defined by hindsight. A 
number of factors contributed to this change. 

Probably the most important was the influence, 
beginning in the late nineteenth century, of the 
history of philosophy. In that field only the most 
partisan could feel confident of his ability to dis- 
tinguish positive knowledge from error and super- 
stition. Dealing with ideas that had since lost their 
appeal, the historian could scarcely escape the 
force of an injunction which Bertrand Russell later 
phrased succinctly: “In studying a philosopher, the 
right attitude is neither reverence nor contempt, 
but first a kind of hypothetical sympathy, until it 
is possible to know what it feels like to believe in 
his theories.” That attitude toward past thinkers 
came to the history of science from philosophy. 
Partly it was learned from men like Lange and 
Cassirer who dealt historically with people or ideas 
that were also important for scientific develop- 
ment. (Burtt’s Metaphysical Foundations of Mod- 
ern Physical Science and Lovejoy's Great Chain of 
Being were, in this respect, especially influential. ) 
And partly it was learned from a small group of 
Neo-Kantian epistemologists, particularly Brunsch- 
vicg and Meyerson, whose search for quasi-absolute 
categories of thought in older scientific ideas pro- 
duced brilliant genetic analyses of concepts which 
the main tradition in the history of science had 
misunderstood or dismissed. 

These lessons were reinforced by another deci- 
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sive event in the emergence of the contemporary 
profession. Almost a century after the Middle Ages 
had become important to the general historian, 
Pierre Duhem’s search for the sources of modern 
science disclosed a tradition of medieval physical 
thought which, in contrast to Aristotle’s physics, 
could not be denied an essential role in the trans- 
formation of physical theory that occurred in the 
seventeenth century. Too many of the elements of 
Galileo's physics and method were to be found 
there. But it was not possible, either, to assimi- 
late it quite to Galileo's physics and to that of 
Newton, leaving the structure of the so-called Sci- 
entific Revolution unchanged but extending it 
greatly in time. The essential novelties of seven- 
teenth-century science would be understood only if 
medieval science were explored first on its own 
terms and then as the base from which the “New 
Science” sprang. More than any other, that chal- 
lenge has shaped the modern historiography of sci- 
ence. The writings which it has evoked since 1920, 
particularly those of E. J. Dijksterhuis, Anneliese 
Maier, and especially Alexandre Koyré, are the 
models which many contemporaries aim to emu- 
late. In addition, the discovery of medieval science 
and its Renaissance role has disclosed an area in 
which the history of science can and must be 
integrated with more traditional types of history. 
That task has barely begun, but the pioneering 
synthesis by Butterfield and the special studies by 
Panofsky and Frances Yates mark a path which 
will surely be broadened and followed. 

A third factor in the formation of the modern 
historiography of science has been a repeated in- 
sistence that the student of scientific development 
concern himself with positive knowledge as a 
whole and that general histories of science replace 
histories of special sciences. Traceable as a pro- 
gram to Bacon, and more particularly to Comte, 
that demand scarcely influenced scholarly perform- 
ance before the beginning of this century, when 
it was forcefully reiterated by the universally ven- 
erated Paul Tannery and then put to practice in 
the monumental researches of George Sarton, Sub- 
sequent experience has suggested that the sciences 
are not, in fact, all of a piece and that even the 
superhuman erudition required for a general his- 
tory of science could scarcely tailor their joint 
evolution to a coherent narrative. But the attempt 
has been crucial, for it has highlighted the impos- 
sibility of attributing to the past the divisions of 
knowledge embodied in contemporary science cur- 
ricula. Today, as historians increasingly turn back 
to the detailed investigation of individual branches 
of science, they study fields which actually existed 


in the periods that concern them, and they do so 
with an awareness of the state of other sciences 
at the time, 

Still more recently, one other set of influences 
has begun to shape contemporary work in the his- 
tory of science. Its result is an increased concern, 
deriving partly from general history and partly 
from German sociology and Marxist historiogra- 
phy, with the role of nonintellectual, particularly 
institutional and socioeconomic, factors in scien- 
tific development. Unlike the ones discussed above, 
however, these influences and the works responsive 
to them have to date scarcely been assimilated by 
the emerging profession. For all its novelties, the 
new historiography is still directed predominantly 
to the evolution of scientific ideas and of the tools 
(mathematical, observational, and experimental) 
through which these interact with each other 
and with nature. Its best practitioners have, like 
Koyré, usually minimized the importance of non- 
intellectual aspects of culture to the historical de- 
velopments they consider. A few have acted as 
though the obtrusion of economic or institutional 
considerations into the history of science would 
be a denial of the integrity of science itself. As a 
result, there seem at times to be two distinct sorts 
of history of science, occasionally appearing be- 
tween the same covers but rarely making firm or 
fruitful contact. The still dominant form, often 
called the “internal approach,” is concerned with 
the substance of science as knowledge. Its newer 
rival, often called the “external approach,” is con- 
cerned with the activity of scientists as a social 
group within a larger culture. Putting the two to- 
gether is perhaps the greatest challenge now faced 
by the profession, and there are increasing signs 
of a response. Nevertheless, any survey of the 
field’s present state must unfortunately still treat 
the two as virtually separate enterprises. 

Internal history. What are the maxims of a 
new internal historiography? Insofar as possible 
(it is never entirely so, nor could history be writ- 
ten if it were), the historian should set aside the 
science that he knows. His science should be 
learned from the textbooks and journals of the 
period he studies, and he should master these 3A 
the indigenous traditions they display p 
grappling with innovators whose discoveries z 
inventions changed the direction of scienci 
vance. Dealing with innovators, the histo diat 
should try to think as they did. Recognizing did 
scientists are often famous for results they z 
not intend, he should ask what problems his Nigh 
ject worked at and how these became problems ely 
him. Recognizing that a historic discovery 18 K= 


quite the one attributed to its author in later text- 
books (pedagogic goals inevitably transform a 
narrative), the historian should ask what his sub- 
ject thought he had discovered and what he took 
the basis of that discovery to be. And in this proc- 
ess of reconstruction the historian should pay 
particular attention to his subject's apparent errors, 
not for their own sake but because they reveal far 
more of the mind at work than do the passages in 
which a scientist seems to record a result or an 
argument that modern science still retains. 

For at least thirty years the attitudes which 
these maxims are designed to display have increas- 
ingly guided the best interpretive scholarship in 
the history of science, and it is with scholarship 
of that sort that this article is predominantly con- 
cerned. (There are other types, of course, though 
the distinction is not sharp, and much of the most 
worthwhile effort of historians of science is de- 
voted to them. But this is not the place to consider 
work like that of, say, Needham, Neugebauer, and 
Thorndike, whose indispensable contribution has 
been to establish and make accessible texts and 
traditions previously known only through myth.) 
Nevertheless, the subject matter is immense; there 
have been few professional historians of science 
(in 1950 scarcely more than half a dozen in the 
United States); and their choice of topic has been 
far from random. There remain vast areas for 
which not even the basic developmental lines are 
clear, 

Probably because of their special prestige, phys- 
ics, chemistry, and astronomy dominate the his- 
torical literature of science. But even in these fields 
effort has been unevenly distributed, particularly 
in this century. Because they sought contemporary 
knowledge in the past, the nineteenth-century 
scientist-historians compiled surveys which often 
ranged from antiquity to their own day or close to 
it. In the twentieth century a few scientists, like 
Dugas, Jammer, Partington, Truesdell, and Whit- 
taker, have written from a similar viewpoint, and 
some of their surveys carry the history of special 
fields close to the present. But few practitioners of 
the most developed sciences still write histories, 
and the members of the emerging profession have 
up to this time been far more systematically and 
narrowly selective, with a number of unfortunate 
consequences. The deep and sympathetic immer- 
sion in the sources which their work demands vir- 
tually prohibits wide-ranging surveys, at least until 
more of the field has been examined in depth. 
Starting with a clean slate, as they at least feel 
they are, this group naturally tries first to estab- 
lish the early phases of a science’s development, 
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and few get beyond that point. Besides, until the 
last few years almost no member of the new 
group has had sufficient command of the science 
(particularly mathematics, usually the decisive 
hurdle) to become a vicarious participant in the 
more recent research of the technically most de- 
veloped disciplines. 

As a result, though the situation is now chang- 
ing rapidly with the entry both of more and of 
better-prepared people into the field, the recent lit- 
erature of the history of science tends to end at 
the point where the technical source materials 
cease to be accessible to a man with elementary 
college scientific training. There are fine studies of 
mathematics to Leibniz (Boyer, Michel ); of astron- 
omy and mechanics to Newton (Clagett, Costabel, 
Dijksterhuis, Koyré, and Maier), of electricity to 
Coulomb (Cohen), and of chemistry to Dalton 
(Boas, Crosland, Daumas, Guerlac, Metzger). But 
almost no work within the new tradition has as 
yet been published on the mathematical physical 
science of the eighteenth century or on any physi- 
cal science in the nineteenth. 

For the biological and earth sciences, the litera- 
ture is even less well developed, partly because 
only those subspecialties which, like physiology, 
relate closely to medicine had achieved profes- 
sional status before the late nineteenth century. 
There are few of the older surveys by scientists, 
and the members of the new profession are only 
now beginning in any number to explore these 
fields. In biology at least there is prospect of rapid 
change, but up to this point the only areas much 
studied are nineteenth-century Darwinism and the 
anatomy and physiology of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. On the second of these 
topics, however, the best of the book-length studies 
(e.g., O'Malley and Singer) deal usually with spe- 
cial problems and persons and thus scarcely dis- 
play an evolving scientific tradition, The literature 
on evolution, in the absence of adequate histories 
of the technical specialties which provided Darwin 
with both data and problems, is written at a level 
of philosophical generality which makes it hard to 
see how his Origin of Species could have been a 
major achievement, much less an achievement in 
the sciences. Dupree’s model study of the botanist 
Asa Gray is among the few noteworthy exceptions. 

As yet the new historiography has not touched 
the social sciences. In these fields the historical 
literature, where it exists, has been produced en- 
tirely by practitioners of the science concerned, 
Boring’s History of Experimental Psychology being 
perhaps the outstanding example. Like the older 
histories of the physical sciences, this literature is 
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often indispensable, but as history it shares their 
limitations. (The situation is typical for relatively 
new sciences: practitioners in these fields are ordi- 
narily expected to know about the development of 
their specialties, which thus regularly acquire a 
quasi-official history; thereafter something very 
like Gresham's law applies.) This area therefore 
offers particular opportunities both to the historian 
of science and, even more, to the general intellec- 
tual or social historian, whose background is often 
especially appropriate to the demands of these 
fields. The preliminary publications of Stocking on 
the history of American anthropology provide a 
particularly fruitful example of the perspective 
which the general historian can apply to a scientific 
field whose concepts and vocabulary have only very 
recently become esoteric. 

External history. Attempts to set science in a 
cultural context which might enhance understand- 
ing both of its development and of its effects have 
taken three characteristic forms, of which the 
oldest is the study of scientific institutions. Bishop 
Sprat prepared his pioneering history of the Royal 
Society of London almost before that organization 
had received its first charter, and there have since 
been innumerable in-house histories of individual 
scientific societies. These books are, however, use- 
ful principally as source materials for the his- 
torian, and only in this century have students of 
scientific development started to make use of 
them. Simultaneously they have begun seriously 
to examine the other types of institutions, particu- 
larly educational, which may promote or inhibit 
scientific advance. As elsewhere in the history of 
science, most of the literature on institutions deals 
with the seventeenth century. The best of it is 
scattered through periodicals (the once standard 
book-length accounts are regrettably out-of-date ) 
from which it can be retrieved, together with much 
else concerning the history of science, through 
the annual “Critical Bibliography” of the journal 
Isis and through the quarterly Bulletin signalétique 
of the Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique, Paris. Guerlac’s classic study on the pro- 
fessionalization of French chemistry, Schofield’s 
history of the Lunar Society, and a recent collabora- 
tive volume (Taton) on scientific education in 
France are among the very few works on eight- 
eenth-century scientific institutions. For the nine- 
teenth, only Cardwell’s study of England, Dupree’s 
of the United States, and Vucinich’s of Russia 
begin to replace the fragmentary but immensely 
suggestive remarks scattered, often in footnotes, 
through the first volume of Merz’s History of Euro- 
pean Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 


Intellectual historians have frequently consid- 
ered the impact of science on various aspects of 
Western thought, particularly during the seven. 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. For the period 
since 1700, however, these studies are peculiarly 
unsatisfying insofar as they aim to demonstrate 
the influence, and not merely the prestige, of sci- 
ence. The name of a Bacon, a Newton, or a Darwin 
is a potent symbol: there are many reasons to 
invoke it besides recording a substantive debt. And 
the recognition of isolated conceptual parallels, 
e.g., between the forces that keep a planet in its 
orbit and the system of checks and balances in the 
U.S. constitution, more often demonstrates inter- 
pretive ingenuity than the influence of science on 
other areas of life. No doubt scientific concepts, 
particularly those of broad scope, do help to change 
extrascientific ideas, But the analysis of their role 
in producing this kind of change demands immer- 
sion in the literature of science. The older histori- 
ography of science does not, by its nature, supply 
what is needed, and the new historiography is too 
recent and its products too fragmentary to have 
had much effect. Though the gap seems small, 
there is no chasm that more needs bridging than 
that between the historian of ideas and the his- 
torian of science. Fortunately there are a few works 
to point the way. Among the more recent are 
Nicolson’s pioneering studies of science in seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century literature, West- 
fall's discussion of natural religion, Gillispie's 
chapter on science in the Enlightenment, and 
Roger's monumental survey of the role of the life 
sciences in eighteenth-century French thought. 

The concern with institutions and that with 
ideas merge naturally in a third approach to scien- 
tific development. This is the study of science in 
a geographical area too small to permit concentra- 
tion on the evolution of any particular technical 
specialty but sufficiently homogeneous to enhance 
an understanding of science’s social role and set- 
ting. Of all the types of external history, this is the 
newest and most revealing, for it calls forth the 
widest range of historical and sociological experi- 
ence and skill. The small but rapidly growing lit 
erature on science in America (Dupree, Hindle, 
Shryock) is a prominent example of this approac i 
and there is promise that current studies of sde 
in the French Revolution may yield similar ee 
mination. Merz, Lilley, and Ben-David point to 3$ 
pects of the nineteenth century on which Bar. 
similar effort must be expended. The topic whi = 
has, however, evoked the greatest activity and s i 
tention is the development of science in ae 
teenth-century England. Because it has become 


center of vociferous debate both about the origin 
of modern science and about the nature of the 
history of science, this literature is an appropriate 
focus for separate discussion. Here it stands for a 
type of research: the problems it presents will pro- 
vide perspective on the relations between the inter- 
nal and external approaches to the history of 
science. 

The Merton thesis. The most visible issue in 
the debate about seventeenth-century science has 
been the so-called Merton thesis, really two over- 
lapping theses with distinguishable sources. Both 
aim ultimately to account for the special produc- 
tiveness of seventeenth-century science by correlat- 
ing its novel goals and values—summarized in the 
program of Bacon and his followers—with other 
aspects of contemporary society. The first, which 
owes something to Marxist historiography, empha- 
sizes the extent to which the Baconians hoped to 
learn from the practical arts and in turn to make 
science useful. Repeatedly they studied the tech- 
niques of contemporary craftsmen—glassmakers, 
metallurgists, mariners, and the like—and many 
also devoted at least a portion of their attention to 
pressing practical problems of the day, e.g., those 
of navigation, land drainage, and deforestation. 
The new problems, data, and methods fostered by 
these novel concerns are, Merton supposes, 2 prin- 
cipal reason for the substantive transformation 
experienced by a number of sciences during the 
seventeenth century. The second thesis points to 
the same novelties of the period but looks to Puri- 
tanism as their primary stimulant. (There need be 
no conflict. Max Weber, whose pioneering sugges- 
tion Merton was investigating, had argued that 
Puritanism helped to legitimize a concern with 
technology and the useful arts.) The values of 
settled Puritan communities—for example, an 
emphasis upon justification through works and on 
direct communion with God through nature—are 
said to have fostered both the concern with science 
and the empirical, instrumental, and utilitarian 
tone which characterized it during the seventeenth 
century. 

Both of these theses have since been extended 
and also attacked with vehemence, but no consen- 
sus has emerged. (An important confrontation, 
centering on papers by Hall and de Santillana, 
appears in the symposium of the Institute for the 
History of Science edited by Clagett; Zilsel’s pio- 
neering paper on William Gilbert can be found 
in the collection of relevant articles from the 
Journal of the History of Ideas edited by Wiener 
and Noland. Most of the rest of the literature, 
which is voluminous, can be traced through the 
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footnotes in a recently published controversy over 
the work of Christopher Hill.) In this literature the 
most persistent criticisms are those directed to 
Merton’s definition and application of the label 
“Puritan,” and it now seems clear that no term so 
narrowly doctrinal in its implications will serve. 
Difficulties of this sort can surely be eliminated, 
however, for the Baconian ideology was neither 
restricted to scientists nor uniformly spread 
through all classes and areas of Europe. Merton’s 
label may be inadequate, but there is no doubt that 
the phenomenon he describes did exist. The more 
significant arguments against his position are the 
residual ones which derive from the recent trans- 
formation in the history of science. Merton's image 
of the Scientific Revolution, though long-standing, 
was rapidly being discredited as he wrote, partic- 
ularly in the role it attributed to the Baconian 
movement. 

Participants in the older historiographic tradi- 
tion did sometimes declare that science as they 
conceived it owed nothing to economic values or 
religious doctrine. Nevertheless, Merton’s empha- 
ses on the importance of manual work, experimen- 
tation, and the direct confrontation with nature 
were familiar and congenial to them. The new 
generation of historians, in contrast, claims to have 
shown that the radical sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century revisions of astronomy, mathematics, me- 
chanics, and even optics owed very little to new 
instruments, experiments, or observations. Galileo's 
primary method, they argue, was the traditional 
thought experiment of scholastic science brought 
to a new perfection. Bacon’s naive and ambitious 
program was an impotent delusion from the start. 
The attempts to be useful failed consistently; the 
mountains of data provided by new instruments 
were of little assistance in the transformation of 
existing scientific theory. If cultural novelties are 
required to explain why men like Galileo, Des- 
cartes, and Newton were suddenly able to see well- 
known phenomena in a new way, those novelties 
are predominantly intellectual and include Renais- 
sance Neoplatonism, the revival of ancient atom- 
ism, and the rediscovery of Archimedes. Such 
intellectual currents were, however, at least as 
prevalent and productive in Roman Catholic Italy 
and France as in Puritan circles in Britain or 
Holland. And nowhere in Europe, where these cur- 
rents were stronger among courtiers than among 
craftsmen, do they display 2 significant debt to 
technology. If Merton were right, the new image 
of the Scientific Revolution would apparently be 


wrong. ; 
In their more detailed and careful versions, 
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which include essential qualification, these argu- 
ments are entirely convincing, up to a point. The 
men who transformed scientific theory during the 
seventeenth century sometimes talked like Bacon- 
ians, but it has yet to be shown that the ideology 
which a number of them embraced had a major 
effect, substantive or methodological, on their cen- 
tral contributions to science. Those contributions 
are best understood as the result of the internal 
evolution of a cluster of fields which, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were pursued 
with renewed vigor and in a new intellectual 
milieu. That point, however, can be relevant only 
to the revision of the Merton thesis, not to its rejec- 
tion, One aspect of the ferment which historians 
have regularly labeled “the Scientific Revolution” 
was a radical programmatic movement centering 
in England and the Low Countries, though it was 
also visible for a time in Italy and France. That 
movement, which even the present form of Mer- 
ton’s argument does make more comprehensible, 
drastically altered the appeal, the locus, and the 
nature of much scientific research during the 
seventeenth century, and the changes have been 
permanent. Very likely, as contemporary historians 
argue, none of these novel features played a large 
role in transforming scientific concepts during the 
seventeenth century, but historians must learn to 
deal with them nonetheless. Perhaps the following 
Suggestions, whose more general import will be 
considered in the next section, may prove helpful. 

Omitting the biological sciences, for which close 
ties to medical, crafts and institutions dictate a 
more complex developmental pattern, the main 
branches of science transformed during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were astronomy, 
mathematics, mechanics, and optics. It is their 
development which makes the Scientific Revolution 
seem a revolution in concepts. Significantly, how- 
ever, this cluster of fields consists exclusively of 
classical sciences. Highly developed in antiquity, 
they found a place in the medieval university cur- 
riculum where several of them were significantly 
further developed. Their seventeenth-century met- 
amorphosis, in which university-based men con- 
tinued to play a significant role, can reasonably 
be portrayed as primarily an extension of an an- 
cient and medieval tradition developing in a new 
conceptual environment. Only occasionally need 
one have recourse to the Baconian programmatic 
movement when explaining the transformation of 
these fields. 

By the seventeenth century, however, these were 
not the only areas of intense scientific activity, and 
the others—among them the study of electricity 


and magnetism, of chemistry, and of thermal phe- 
nomena—display a different pattern. As sciences, 
as fields to be scrutinized systematically for an 
increased understanding of nature, they were all 
novelties during the Scientific Revolution. Their 
main roots were not in the learned university tra- 
dition but often in the established crafts, and they 
were all critically dependent both on the new pro- 
gram of experimentation and on the new instru- 
mentation which craftsmen often helped to intro- 
duce. Except occasionally in medical schools, they 
rarely found a place in universities before the nine- 
teenth century, and they were meanwhile pursued 
by amateurs loosely clustered around the new 
scientific societies that were the institutional man- 
ifestation of the Scientific Revolution. Obviously 
these are the fields, together with the new mode 
of practice they represent, which a revised Merton 
thesis may help us understand. Unlike that in the 
classical sciences, research in these fields added 
little to man’s understanding of nature during the 
seventeenth century, a fact which has made them 
easy to ignore when evaluating Merton’s viewpoint. 
But the achievements of the late eighteenth and of 
the nineteenth centuries will not be comprehen- 
sible until they are taken fully into account. The 
Baconian program, if initially barren of conceptual 
fruits, nevertheless inaugurated a number of the 
major modern sciences. 

Internal and external history. Because they 
underscore distinctions between the earlier and 
later stages of a science’s evolution, these remarks 
about the Merton thesis illustrate aspects of scien- 
tific development recently discussed in a more gen- 
eral way by Kuhn. Early in the development of & 
new field, he suggests, social needs and values a 
a major determinant of the problems on which its 
practitioners concentrate. Also during this period, 
the concepts they deploy in solving problems are 
extensively conditioned by contemporary comme? 
sense, by a prevailing philosophical tradition, Or 
by the most prestigious contemporary sciences. The 
new fields which emerged in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and a number of the modern social KINA 
provide examples. Kuhn argues, however, that t 
later evolution of a technical specialty is Sl i 
cantly different in ways at least foreshadowed bY 
the development of the classical sciences pee 
the Scientific Revolution. The practitioners © $ 
mature science are men trained in a sophie 
body of traditional theory and of instrumen! Fi 
mathematical, and verbal technique. As a ae” 
they constitute a special subculture, one W a 
members are the exclusive audience for, and qar 
of, each other's work. The problems on which su 


specialists work are no longer presented by the 
external society but by an internal challenge to 
increase the scope and precision of the fit between 
existing theory and nature. And the concepts used 
to resolve these problems are normally close rela- 
tives of those supplied by prior training for the 
specialty. In short, compared with other profes- 
sional and creative pursuits, the practitioners of 
a mature science are effectively insulated from 
the cultural milieu in which they live their extra- 
professional lives. 

That quite special, though still incomplete, in- 
sulation is the presumptive reason why the internal 
approach to the history of science, conceived as 
autonomous and self-contained, has seemed so 
nearly successful. To an extent unparalleled in 
other fields, the development of an individual tech- 
nical specialty can be understood without going 
beyond the literature of that specialty and a few 
of its near neighbors. Only occasionally need the 
historian take note of a particular concept, prob- 
lem, or technique which entered the field from 
outside. Nevertheless, the apparent autonomy of 
the internal approach is misleading in essentials, 
and the passion sometimes expended in its defense 
has obscured important problems. The insulation 
of a mature scientific community suggested by 
Kuhn’s analysis is an insulation primarily with 
respect to concepts and secondarily with respect to 
problem structure. There are, however, other as- 
pects of scientific advance, such as its timing. 
These do depend critically on the factors empha- 
sized by the external approach to scientific devel- 
opment. Particularly when the sciences are viewed 
as an interacting group rather than as a collection 
of specialties, the cumulative effects of external 
factors can be decisive. 

Both the attraction of science as a career and 
the differential appeal of different fields are, for 
example, significantly conditioned by factors ex- 
ternal to science, Furthermore, since progress in 
one field is sometimes dependent on the prior de- 
velopment of another, differential growth rates 
may affect an entire evolutionary pattern. Similar 
considerations, as noted above, play a major role 
in the inauguration and initial form of new 
sciences. In addition, a new technology or some 
other change in the conditions of society may se 
lectively alter the felt importance of a specialty’s 
problems or even create new ones for it. By doing 
so they may sometimes accelerate the discovery 
of areas in which an established theory ought to 
work but does not, thereby hastening its rejection 
and replacement by a new one. Occasionally, they 
may even shape the substance of that new theory 
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by ensuring that the crisis to which it responds 
occurs in one problem area rather than another. 
Or again, through the crucial intermediary of in- 
stitutional reform, external conditions may create 
new channels of communication between pre- 
viously disparate specialties, thus fostering cross- 
fertilization which would otherwise have been 
absent or long delayed. 

There are numerous other ways, including direct 
subsidy, in which the larger culture impinges on 
scientific development, but the preceding sketch 
should sufficiently display a direction in which the 
history of science must now develop. Though the 
internal and external approaches to the history of 
science have a sort of natural autonomy, they are, 
in fact, complementary concerns. Until they are 
practiced as such, each drawing from the other, 
important aspects of scientific development are 
unlikely to be understood. That mode of practice 
has hardly yet begun, as the response to the Merton 
thesis indicates, but perhaps the analytic categories 
it demands are becoming clear. 

The relevance of the history of science. Turn- 
ing in conclusion to the question about which 
judgments must be the most personal of all, one 
may ask about the potential harvest to be reaped 
from the work of this new profession. First and 
foremost will be more and better histories of sci- 
ence. Like any other scholarly discipline, the field’s 
primary responsibility must be to itself. Increasing 
signs of its selective impact on other enterprises 
may, however, justify brief analysis. 

Among the areas to which the history of science 
relates, the one least likely to be significantly 
affected is scientific research itself. Advocates of 
the history of science have occasionally described 
their field as a rich repository of forgotten ideas 
and methods, a few of which might well dissolve 
contemporary scientific dilemmas. When a new 
concept or theory is successfully deployed in a 
science, some previously ignored precedent is usu- 
ally discovered in the earlier literature of the field. 
It is natural to wonder whether attention to history 
might not have accelerated the innovation. Almost 
certainly, however, the answer is no. The quantity 
of material to be searched, the absence of appro- 
priate indexing categories, and the subtle but usu- 
ally vast differences between the anticipation and 
the effective innovation, all combine to suggest 
that reinvention rather than rediscovery will re- 
main the most efficient source of scientific novelty. 

The more likely effects of the history of science 
on the fields it chronicles are indirect, providing 
increased understanding of the scientific enterprise 
itself. Though a clearer grasp of the nature of 
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scientific development is unlikely to resolve par- 
ticular puzzles of research, it may well stimulate 
reconsideration of such matters as science educa- 
tion, administration, and policy. Probably, how- 
ever, the implicit insights which historical study 
can produce will first need to be made explicit by 
the intervention of other disciplines, of which three 
now seem particularly likely to be effective. 

Though the intrusion still evokes more heat 
than light, the philosophy of science is today the 
field in which the impact of the history of science 
is most apparent. Feyerabend, Hanson, Hesse, and 
Kuhn have all recently insisted on the inappropri- 
ateness of the traditional philosopher's ideal image 
of science, and in search of an alternative they 
have all drawn heavily from history. Following 
directions pointed by the classic statements of 
Norman Campbell and Karl Popper (and some- 
times also significantly influenced by Ludwig Witt- 
genstein), they have at least raised problems that 
the philosophy of science is no longer likely to 
ignore. The resolution of those problems is for the 
future, perhaps for the indefinitely distant future. 
There is as yet no developed and matured “new 
Philosophy” of science. But already the questioning 
of older stereotypes, mostly positivistic, is proving 
a stimulus and release to some practitioners of 
those newer sciences which have most depended 
upon explicit canons of scientific method in their 
search for professional identity. 

A second field in which the history of science is 
likely to have increasing effect is the sociology of 
science. Ultimately neither the concerns nor the 
techniques of that field need be historical. But in 
the present underdeveloped state of their specialty, 
sociologists of science can well learn from history 
something about the shape of the enterprise they 
investigate. The recent writings of Ben-David, 
Hagstrom, Merton, and others give evidence that 
they are doing so. Very likely it will be through 
sociology that the history of science has its primary 
impact on science policy and administration. 

Closely related to the sociology of science (per- 
haps equivalent to it if the two are properly con- 
strued) is a field that, though it scarcely yet exists, 
is widely described as “the science of science.” Its 
goal, in the words of its leading exponent, Derek 
Price, is nothing less than “the theoretic analysis 
of the structure and behavior of science itself,” 
and its techniques are an eclectic combination of 
the historian’s, the sociologist’s, and the economet- 
rician’s. No one can yet guess to what extent that 
goal is attainable, but any progress toward it will 
inevitably and immediately enhance the signifi- 


cance both to social scientists and to society of 
continuing scholarship in the history of science, 


Tuomas S, Kuan 


[Other relevant material may be found in the biog- 
raphies of Koyré and Sarton.) 
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JI 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


The general topic of the philosophy of science 
can be divided into subareas by subject matter: 
the philosophy of physics, the philosophy of biol- 
ogy, the philosophy of the social sciences, and so 
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on. But it may also be divided into discussion of 
structural problems in science, on the one hand, 
and substantive problems within specified sciences, 
on the other. Structural problems are those tradi- 
tionally associated with such topics as scientific 
inference, classification, explanation, prediction, 
measurement, probability, and determinism. Sub- 
stantive problems arise when a question is asked 
such as “How can learning theory be axiomatized?” 
or “How should anxiety be defined?” Substantive 
problems, as a class, merge gradually into abstract 
scientific problems, which are properly handled by 
scientists themselves, 

The substantive philosophy of science usually 
requires some professional training in the relevant 
field, whereas the structural philosophy of science 
may require only a general scientific education. 
Both require professional training in philosophy 
or, to be more specific, in logic, broadly conceived 
(that is, not only in classical or in symbolic logic). 
The history of science is also of very great impor- 
tance to the philosopher of science, for it provides 
him with more numerous and more diverse ex- 
amples of conceptual schemes and theories than 
he could ever find in contemporary science, and 
such schemes and theories are his raw data. 

It will be seen, then, that a large part of the 
philosophy of science stands to scientific theoriz- 
ing, classifying, and so on, as experimental design 
stands to scientific experimenting. For the philos- 
ophy of science is simply the discussion of general 
criteria for theories, classifications, and the rest, 
and is necessary as long as the intuitions or asser- 
tions of scientists about what constitutes good pro- 
cedure are in conflict or might be improved by 
analysis. Curiously enough, however, many scien- 
tists reject the philosophy of science as irrelevant 
to their own activities, although they constantly 
talk it and teach it and illustrate its relevance in 
their work, sometimes under the title “methodol- 
ogy” and sometimes just as advice without a title. 
It is only the hyperspecialized, rock-ribbed empir- 
icist who can entirely avoid discussing the subject 
in his scientific work and teaching, and even he 
usually contradicts himself by espousing opera- 
tionism as the epitome of empiricism—a rather 
elementary mistake which would have grave con- 
sequences for the validity and utility of his results 
if he acted on it. Often the antagonism of science 
to philosophy seems due to a low tolerance of am- 
biguity, and particularly to insecurity about in- 
volvement with the more debatable and less decid- 
able issues of Philosophy. This is surely an 
immature reaction, unless it can be shown that 


these issues need not be raised in the teaching and 
practice of science. 

This article will provide (a) a brief discussion of 
those aspects of the structural philosophy of sci- 
ence which have special relevance for the social 
sciences and (b) some reference to substantive 
issues in the philosophy of particular social scien- 
ces. In general, these aspects will be intertwined, 
in order to illustrate the immediate relevance of 
the structural topics to substantive isues. 

Main concerns of the philosophy of science, 
Science has been said to be concerned with obser- 
vation, description, definition, classification, meas- 
urement, experimentation, generalization, expla- 
nation, prediction, evaluation, and control of the 
world. This list is of course much too comprehen- 
sive; to be at all useful it has to be narrowed down 
in the course of examining individual scientific 
activities (for instance, instead of analyzing de- 
scription in general, we might ask what kind of 
describing is scientific, as opposed to poetic), In 
any case, there are as many (though probably no 
more) points of view about main topics in the 
philosophy of science as about main topics in any 
of the sciences. If the area of dispute sometimes 
appears greater than it is, this is because when a 
subtopic in philosophy is settled, it is given a new 
name and called a science. Philosophy is the 
mother of sciences and has spawned physics, 
astronomy, symbolic logic, economics, and psychol- 
ogy, among other subjects. The domain of funda- 
mental and still unresolved conceptual disputes at 
any time is called philosophy and, of course, bears 
the cross of conflict, But, perhaps for that very 
reason, it is a residue that eternally regenerates, 
is perpetually fertile. The social sciences began 
with a similar handicap; what was well known 
about human behavior was called common sense, 
and only the muddy residue was left for psychology 
and the other social sciences to clarify. It is no 
wonder that a subject is difficult and debatable 
when it is defined to exclude the easy and certain. 

Because “science” is a term for an activity 3 
well as for a body of knowledge, we ought not to 
be surprised if it is continuous with the prescien 
tific activities directed to the same ends, and 
these, in turn, are an extension of prelinguist? 
adaptive behavior. This synoptic view of ee 
cognitive development and current equipmen 
should—and, I believe, does—provide some b 
teria for good scientific practice. We can begin i 

š x 4 necte! 
applying it to the various procedures con es 
with scientific concept formation: observation, z 
scription, definition, and classification, with mea; 


urement and generalization as closely related 
activities, 

Concept clarification. It is now widely accepted 
in the philosophy of science that we must qualify 
or reject the traditional idea that the basic data 
from which the scientist forms his hypotheses and 
classifications are provided by a faculty of observa- 
tion which is somehow independent of science. 
Not only has the attempt by sense-data theorists 
and phenomenologists to identify these basic data 
been a total failure, but the failure begins to ap- 
pear explicable. We have come to see the “observa- 
tion language’—the nonscientific language in 
which such basic data were supposed to be reported 
—as really just a “theory language,” with some- 
what higher interjudge reliability than more ab- 
stract language, yet still subject to perceptual 
errors in its application and even to pervasive 
errors caused by infiltration by unnoticed theory. 
When errors of the latter kind are recognized, we 
may redescribe our observations or we may retain 
the old language and simply reinterpret it, perhaps 
metaphysically. Thus Feyerabend has pointed out 
(in conversation with the author) that the expres- 
sion “The sun is rising,” although it originally in- 
corporated a false astronomical theory, has been 
retained as a statement of pure observation. So 
there is no absolutely basic observation level on 
which all theory rests and, even more clearly, no 
sharp distinction between observation and theories. 
We must think instead of a constant interaction 
and exchange between observation, which seems 
immune from correction, and speculative theory. 
Indeed, the development of new instruments may 
simply render observable the hitherto unobservable 
(as when the electron microscope was developed ) 
or the observed mistaken (as when it became pos- 
sible to measure the curvature of the seemingly 
flat earth), Does this relativization of the distinc- 
tion between observation and theory destroy the 
distinction’s utility? Not at all. Indeed, it 
strengthens our understanding of the hierarchical 
structure of science as a whole when we realize 
that observables of the nth level (for instance, in 
neurophysiology) may include some hypothetical 
constructs from the (n + 1)th level (in this case, 
individual psychology). 

What leads us, then, to introduce concepts at a 
given level? Not just the pressure of their existence 
on our blank brain. Rather, the preconscious selec- 
tive effect of certain environmental and internal 
Pressures began the process of concept formation 
in our ancestors, as in other organisms—a se- 
quence of events that can be summarized as “dis- 
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crimination under drive conditions.” The preverbal 
organism comes to react to certain stimulus con- 
figurations that represent ingestibles or predators, 
and it is simply an extension of this process when 
an interpersonal vocabulary is introduced to refer 
to these configurations. The psychologist refers to 
both the preverbal and the verbal stages of this 
process as concept formation, and although many 
philosophers prefer to restrict the term to the 
verbal stage, there is no doubt that the verbal stage 
develops from the preverbal one, whether or not it 
becomes qualitatively different in the course of 
development. [See CONCEPT FORMATION. ] 
Definition. Given the pragmatic view of con- 
cept formation outlined above, it is very natural to 
abandon classical definition theory (in which a 
definition is a set of logically necessary and suffi- 
cient conditions for the use of a term) and to adopt 
instead an approach based on the notions of indi- 
cator and of indicator clusters. The rationale for 
such an approach may be stated as follows. Within 
a formal system, such as mathematics or an 
invented language, we can find examples of classi- 
cal definitions, but seldom, if ever, can we find 
them within a natural language or the language of 
a developing science. The reason for this is simply 
that natural phenomena are extremely untidy, and 
a language for referring to them must be flexible 
enough to accommodate this untidiness if it is to 
be scientifically useful. For instance, the concepts 
“subject,” “length,” “response,” “group,” “aggres- 
sion,” and “temperature” cannot be given classical 
definitions (other than trivially circular ones). But 
we have no serious difficulty in learning or teach- 
ing these concepts, which we do by giving para- 
digm examples, contrasts, and explicitly approxi- 
mate or conditional definitions. Any paradigm 
provides us, if it can be successfully analyzed, with 
a set of sufficient conditions for the application of 
the term, but it is not possible to insist that para- 
digms, let alone analysis of them, can never turn 
out to be erroneous. So the sense in which these 
conditions are sufficient is still not that of logical 
sufficiency. It is still more obvious that we often 
cannot specify any properties that are logically 
necessary for the application of the concept, We 
therefore adopt the notion of “weighted indicators,” 
or criteria—that is, properties which are relevant 
to the application of the term, but in varying de- 
grees. Some of the properties may, in some cases, 
be virtually necessary; some small groups of them 
may be sufficient; but these are special cases. The 
clustering of these properties in property space 
indicates an entity for which it is useful to have 
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a name, but there is typically considerable scatter 
and no sharp boundary to the cluster (the so-called 
open texture of concepts). The charm of a concise 
translation (that is, of a classical definition) is 
not often provided by the cluster approach, but it 
does preserve that most valuable feature of classi- 
cal theory—a reliable verbal response that can be 
successfully taught. Contrasting and approximat- 
ing, which are the other procedures involved in 
specification of meaning, depend on the psycholog- 
ical superiority of discrimination skills over abso- 
lute recognition skills and involve no new logical 
points. 

At this point, it should be stressed that there 
are two elements in the theory of definition: the 
pragmatic and the literal. We have been talking 
about the limitations of the literal theory of defi- 
nition as a kind of translation. But there is the 
independent question of how one can best—that 
is, most usefully—select the terms that one will 
mention in the definition, whether it is a transla- 
tion or a cluster of indicators. A famous answer 
to this has often been taken as both literal and 
pragmatic, which makes it nonsensical instead of 
good pragmatic advice of a limited range of appli- 
cability. I refer to operationism (for which see 
especially Bridgman 1927). There are, of course, 
some areas where it is to be taken very seriously 
as advice, and psychology is one of them. (In 
theoretical physics, contrary to the common im- 
pression, it is extremely rare to seek or find opera- 
tional definitions.) But if operationism is taken as 
requiring that definitions actually contain nothing 
but operations, then it is absurd, a category error 
—and, in addition, it is self-refuting, since the 
concept of an operation cannot be defined opera- 
tionally. Definitions should therefore be of such a 
kind that we can apply some independently deter- 
minable criteria to decide when the defined term 
should be used (we can, if we wish, call the proc- 
ess of determining whether these criteria apply 
“operations” ). But we cannot require that the only 
content of definitions should be operations, or we 
find ourselves caught in the dilemma of deciding 
when we have only one operation and, hence, only 
one concept... and so on. 

Classification. The traditional requirements for 
classification also need to be relaxed, Instead of 
the Aristotelian requirement of exclusive and ex- 
haustive subcategories, we must settle for mini- 
mized overlap and maximized Coverage, balancing 
these desiderata against considerations of simplic- 
ity and applicability. The development of a scien- 
tific classification scheme is essentially a remap- 
ping of property space, using a new system of 


coordinates or a new projection. Hence, assessment 
of the scheme’s value very much depends, as in 
the map analogy, on the purposes for which itis 
intended (which may be as diverse as fast labeling, 
representation of a new theoretical insight, and 
easy recall) and very little on the idealized and 
context-free notion of “cutting Nature at the 
joints,” which was the goal of earlier taxonomists 
(and which still admirably expresses the feeling 
inspired by a successful classification scheme), 
Measurement. The urge to measure is a kind 
of conditioned reflex among empirically trained 
scientists, and with some reason, Measurement 
requires—or, when developed, provides—an inter- 
subjectively reliable procedure for applying the 
potentially infinite descriptive vocabulary of num- 
ber. For describing any continuous variable we 
need such a vocabulary, and for describing many 
discrete variables it is exceedingly useful because 
it creates the possibility of applying some mathe- 
matical apparatus. But the social scientist all too 
often assumes that scaling and measuring will 
make it likely that we can discover useful laws. 
In fact, many scales disguise the existence of regu- 
larities, and many others fail to reveal them. The 
descriptive utility of a scale must be considered 
independently of its theoretical fertility, for the 
two considerations may lead in different directions. 
The proliferation of scales, like the proliferation of 
statistical analyses, often merely clogs the chan- 
nels of communication. There is no magic about 
numbers per se, and only hard thinking and good 
fortune, in combination, achieve a worthwhile new 
scale, The same is true of classification. The cluster 
concept is peculiarly suited to the needs of statis- 
tical scaling and to those of statistical inference 
in general. [See CLUSTERING; SCALING.] 
Evaluation. The notion of measurement phases 
quite gradually into that of evaluation. “Pecking 
order,” “peer-group ranking,” and “intelligence 
quotient” can all, in certain contexts, appeat a 
value-impregnated scales. This is often Be 
by those who think “value” is a dirty word. Socia 
scientists are peculiarly susceptible to the charms 
of the Weberian myth of a value-free social science, 
which rests on a one-sided interpretation of the 
distinction between facts and values. In its more 
defensible form this distinction amounts to be 
assertion that (a) evaluation depends on establis 
ing certain facts; and (b) evaluation goes beyon 
the facts on which it depends. To this it can i 
objected that evaluation may well result in fac 
albeit facts different from those with which 
begins. 7 
Thus Consumer Reports can often substantiate 


evaluations such as “Brand X is the best dish- 
washer on the market today” on the basis of per- 
formance data plus data about the consumers’ 
wants. And that evaluation, when suitably sup- 
ported, simply states a fact about Brand X. It is 
one thing to be cautious about importing dubious 
value premises into an argument; it is another to 
suppose that all value premises or conclusions are 
dubious, “mere matters of opinion.” It is not at all 
dubious that dishwashers should get the dishes 
clean, that clocks should keep good time, and so 
on. It may simply be a fact that Brand X of dish- 
washer excels at its task. Since the evaluation is 
nothing more than a combination of these facts, it 
is itself a fact, although it is also an evaluation. 

Precisely this analysis applies to myriad issues 
in the social sciences—evaluation of the relative 
merits of protective tariff barriers and direct sub- 
sidies or of different forms of treatment for dys- 
functional neurosis, to name only two examples. 
Of course, there are many other issues where only 
a relativized answer is possible, since legitimate 
differences of taste exist (that is, differences where 
no argument can establish the superiority of any 
particular taste), But this in no way distinguishes 
evaluation from theoretical interpretation. It will 
not do to say that “in principle” these differences 
can be resolved in the theoretical area when more 
facts are available, but not in the evaluation area. 
Not only are there very fundamental disagreements 
about the function of theory that make this im- 
probable, but additional facts often reduce value 
.isagreement. In any case, relativized answers, 
which are still value judgments, admit of no dis- 
agreement, and therefore do not involve subjectiv- 
ity. It is simply naive to suppose that fields must, 
if they are to be regarded as objective, always 
contain answers to questions of the form “Which 
is the best X?” Neither mathematics nor engineer- 
ing has this property, or any corresponding prop- 
erty with respect to “Which is the true solution to 
X?” where the conditions of X are incompletely 
specified, 

As to the final defense of the distinction between 
fact and value—that a particular choice of ultimate 
values, or ends, cannot be proved true—three an- 
swers apply: (1) No such choice has to be proved 
true, only relevant. (2) No one has yet produced 
a demonstrably ultimate value, and it seems clear 
that the hierarchical model is as inappropriate here 
as it is in epistemology. (There are no ultimate, 
or basic, facts, only some that are more reliable 
than others; and all can—under pressure—be 
given support by appeal to others.) (3) In the case 
of moral values, where some need for 2 single 
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answer can be demonstrated, there is a perfectly 
good way of handling any moral disputes that are 
likely to arise in the social sciences. This is by 
appealing to the equality of prima-facie rights— 
the fundamental axiom of democracy. Justification 
of this is itself one of the most important tasks of 
the social sciences and requires contributions from 
game theory, political science, economics, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology, as well as from the obvious 
candidate, anthropology. It is the problem of de- 
ciding on the best system of sublegal mores—in- 
sofar, of course, as any answer is possible. But 
this type of problem is already familiar: it is an 
efficiency problem. 

Indeed, the social sciences have for too long 
been reticent about pointing out the extent to which 
it is possible both to give answers to moral prob- 
lems and to refute some of the current answers 
to them. For some reason, the sound point that 
there are many areas of morality where there can- 
not yet be any proof of the superiority of a partic- 
ular answer is taken to imply that acting as if any 
answer were correct is defensible. But of course 
the only defensible position in such a situation 
is a compromise or, if possible, a suspension of 
action. In my opinion, the axiom of equal prima- 
facie rights can be shown to be superior to any 
alternative, and also to be capable of generating 
a complete moral system. It achieves both of these 
ends by being the only such axiom that can be 
satisfactorily supported, and of course it roughly 
coincides with the Golden Rule and other basic 
maxims (details of this line of argument will be 
found in Scriven 1966). At any rate, it is time that 
the possibility of this kind of “strategic ethics” was 
examined by all the strategists who have sprung 
up to look at other kinds of social interaction in 
terms of the language of games. 

In summary, the scientific approach to evalua- 
tion necessarily involves both applied science 
(finding the best solution to a practical problem) 
and pure science (finding the best estimate, hy- 
pothesis, or experimental design). Moreover, the 
element of evaluation enters into much “straight” 
measurement—that of intelligence, creativity, and 
social acceptability, for instance. The reason for 
this is as simple as the reason for introducing new 
classifications: we have to order our knowledge if 
we are to use it efficiently. It follows that the most 
appropriate kind of order is determined by the use 
to which that knowledge is to be put. One might 
put the point paradoxically and say that all science 
is applied science. The application may be to effi- 
cient explanation, accurate prediction, or improve- 
ment of the world, but it is still—in one important 
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sense—an application. Nor can we assess (that is, 
evaluate) theories or instruments unless we have 
some analysis of their proposed use. 

Data analysis. There are obviously limitations 
on the memory storage capacity of the human 
brain that would make it impotent in the face of 
even a modest amount of data about the path of 
a projectile or a planet, if these data were pre- 
sented in discrete form, But if we can find some 
simple pattern that the data follow, especially if 
it is a pattern that we are familiar with from 
some other, preferably visual, experience, then we 
can handle it quite easily. (The preference for 
visual models is due to the vastly greater channel 
capacity of the visual modality; the notion of 
“handling” involves more than simple recovery, 
and even that involves more than storage capacity, 
since it includes look-up and read-out time.) This 
simple point can be taken as the start for a com- 
plete data-processing approach to the aspects of 
structural philosophy of science that remain to be 
discussed. It also pervades the parts already dis- 
cussed, for the introduction of concepts is itself 
a device to cope with the “buzzing, blooming con- 
fusion” of sense experience. 

Generalizations and laws, The simplest exam- 
ples of the cognitive condensation described in 
the preceding section are laws and generalizations. 
They are so necessary that we are prepared to for- 
give them a very high degree of inaccuracy if only 
they will simplify the range of possibilities for us. 
Contrary to Karl Popper’s view, which stresses the 
equivalence of a law to the denial of counter- 
instances, the present view suggests that we are 
rightly very unimpressed by counterinstances in 
this irregular world, and extremely thankful if we 
can find a regularity that provides a reasonable 
approximation over a good range of instances. 
This is as true in the physical sciences as in the 
social, for the laws of gases, the laws of motion, 
gravitation, radiation, and so on, are all merely 
approximations at best. There are occasional ex- 
ceptions (for example, the third law of thermody- 
namics), but the important feature of a law is 
that it introduces a pattern where none was before. 
In this sense its truth is its utility, not its lack of 
error. A great deal has been made in the literature 
of the fact that a law will support counterfactual 
inferences while an accidental generalization will 
not (Nagel 1961, pp. 68-73; compare Strawson 
1952, pp. 85, 197, 200). On the present view, all 
this means is that we think natural laws are true 
of continuing or pervasive phenomena, i.e., of the 
nature of things. All other attempts to give logi- 
cal analyses of the concept of law—for instance, 


the view that laws cannot contain reference to 
particular entities, or must support predictions— 
seem to me simply arbitrary. 

Explanation. The task of explanation is the 
integration of “new” phenomena (whether subjec- 
tively or objectively new makes no difference) into 
the structure of knowledge. Typically, this consists 
in fitting these phenomena into a pattern with 
which we are already familiar. But explanation 
is not simply reduction to the familiar, Indeed, 
it may involve reducing the familiar to the un- 
familiar, as Popper (1963, p. 63) has pointed 
out. But it must involve reducing the uncompre- 
hended phenomenon to phenomena that are com- 
prehended, and it is hardly surprising if this some- 
times increases the sense of familiarity. 

It has long been argued that the way in which 
explanation is performed in science always in- 
volves subsuming the phenomenon to be explained 
under a known law [see SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION]. 
In view of the known deficiencies in our scientific 
laws, explanation, if this theory were acceptable, 
would in any case be a rather imprecise affair, But 
the restriction to laws is too confining, unless one 
treats the term “law” so loosely that it covers 
almost any statement except a pure particular. The 
real danger in this model of explanation—the 
“deductive” model, as it is usually called—is that 
it seems to support the view that explanations are 
closely related to predictions. In contrast, the 
“pattern” model of explanation, which I prefer, 
allows for retrospectively applicable patterns a8 
well as for those which can be grasped in advance 
of their completion. It happens that this is very 
important in the behavioral sciences, since there 
is, and always will be, a real shortage of “two-way” 
laws (that is, laws that both predict and explain). 
This has typically been treated by social rei 
as a sign of the immaturity of their subject; bu 
in fact it is simply a sign of its nature and is very 
like the situation in the “messier” areas of the 
physical sciences, especially engineering. pie 
bridge fails, or a mob riots, or a patient comm 
suicide, there are often a number of possible p 
planations, of which only one “fits the facts. is 
thus have no difficulty in saying that this wo 
the explanation, although the facts available all 
fore the event were not enough to permit us to a 
what would happen. Indeed, it may be that | st 
chances in advance were very strongly Eue 
the actual outcome, and that we would therefo i 
have been entitled to make a well-founded a 
tific prediction of the event’s nonoccurrence. e 
not helpful to suggest in such cases that be o 
explaining by deduction from a law. What sor 


law? That some factors can cause others? That 
only certain factors cause a certain effect? These 
are indeed general propositions, but they do not 
look much like laws of the usual kind, and they 
do not support any predictions at all. It is not in 
the least important whether or not we call them 
laws, but it is important to understand that we 
often support explanations by appealing to gen- 
eral claims that will not support predictions. 

Prediction. On the other hand, it is often pos- 
sible to predict on the basis of laws that do not 
explain. Any reliable correlation, however little we 
understand it, will give us a basis for predicting 
(that is, of course, provided there is temporal sepa- 
ration between the two correlated factors). To be 
able to predict, we need only to be able to infer 
that an event must occur at some conveniently 
remote time in the future. To explain, on the other 
hand, we have only to show why something oc- 
curred, not necessarily that it had to occur. 

For a long time it was thought that the only way 
we could be sure to avoid ad hoc explanations 
was to require that (a) the grounds for the ex- 
planation be known to be true and (b) these same 
grounds imply only one possible outcome, the 
event or phenomenon to be explained. But there 
are many ways in which we can show that a par- 
ticular explanation is correct in a particular case 
without having to show that the factors mentioned 
in the explanation would enable one to infer the 
explained event. 

For example, we may demonstrate the presence 
and operation of a particular cause by exhibiting 
some clues that uniquely identify its modus Op- 
erandi. Of course, we may still have reason to 
believe that there are certain other factors present 
which, in conjunction with the factors we have 
identified, would enable us to make a formal in- 
ference that the event we have explained was 
bound to occur. But in many cases we do not know 
what those other factors are, and we do not know 
the laws that would make the inference possible. 
In fact, our belief that we may still be able to make 
this inference merely indicates that we believe in 
determinism. It certainly does not prove that a 
good scientific explanation demonstrates the ne- 
cessity of what it explains. 

No doubt it is tempting to remark that 2 
complete explanation would have this property, 
but even this approach is wrong. In the first place, 
there are many so-called complete scientific ex- 
planations that do not have it. Second, this ap- 
proach recommends a use of the term “complete 
explanation” that has the unpromising property of 
identifying mere subsumption under a generaliza- 
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tion as complete explanation. But the genius of 
Freud, for instance, was not manifested by prov- 
ing that the “explanation” of obsessive behavior 
in a particular neurotic was that this behavior was 
common in neurotics. Rather, he claimed to show 
a causal connection between certain other factors 
and obsessive behavior; and a causal connection 
is neither as strong nor as weak as a high correla- 
tion, it is simply quite different. 

Causes. We are often able to identify causes in 
the social sciences without being able to give the 
laws and other factors in conjunction with which 
they operate to bring about their effects. The basic 
control group study is a case in point. It may give 
us excellent grounds for supposing, let us say, that 
a particular drug accelerates the subjects’ rate of 
response, but it does not tell us what other factors 
are necessary conditions for this effect. Of course, 
we know that it is some set of the factors which 
are present, but we do not know which set. In 
more complex cases, even though a particular 
factor does not reliably lead to this effect, we may 
establish it as the cause simply by elimination of 
the alternative possible causes, either through their 
absence or through the presence of clues showing 
that, although present, they could not have been 
active this time. Of course, causal explanations 
are incomplete in the sense that there are always 
further interesting questions about the phenome- 
non that we would like answered. But this is also 
true even when we can subsume the explanation 
under a law: for instance, we can ask why the law 
is true. But causal explanations are often complete 
in the sense that they tell us exactly what we 
need to know, for our interest in a phenomenon 
is often very specific. Thus explanation is a con- 
text-dependent notion; explanations are devices for 
filling in our understanding, and the notion of 
the explanation makes sense only when there is 
a standard background of knowledge and under- 
standing, as in the normal pedagogical develop- 
ment of an academic subject. 

Understanding. The key notion behind that of 
explanation, and hence that of cause, is under- 
standing. It must not be thought of purely as a 
subjective feeling; the feeling is only something 
associated with it. The condition of understanding 
itself is an objectively testable one; in fact, it 
regularly is tested by examinations, which are sup- 
posed to stress the detection of “real understand- 
ing,” not just rote knowledge. Understanding is 
integrated, related knowledge; more generally—so 
that the definition will apply to the understanding 
possessed by machines, animals, and children— 
it is the capacity to produce the appropriate re- 
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sponse to novel stimuli within a certain range or 
field. It is a characteristic of tests for understand- 
ing that they present the student with new prob- 
lems, and the possession of understanding is 
valuable just because it does embody this capacity 
to handle novelty. 

Approaching it in this way, we see immediately 
that the question of how the brain can provide this 
capacity is of interest not only from a neurophysio- 
logical point of view but possibly also as a way 
of obtaining better insight into the nature of un- 
derstanding itself. In fact, a remarkable overlap 
emerges between the requirements of efficient 
storage and understanding, as it is commonly 
conceived, Efficient storage, both to economize on 
storage capacity and to facilitate fast recovery and 
input, must use mapping, modeling, and simpli- 
fying procedures. But these are exactly what we 
use in the process of trying to understand phe- 
nomena, even in the more pragmatic process of 
trying to improve our classifications, descriptions, 
and predictions. Thus, to mention one example 
of how fruitful this conception is, the idea of 
simplicity, which has often been recognized as a 
criterion for satisfactory scientific theories, can 
be seen as equivalent to the familiar notion of 
economy, not as some mysterious aesthetic require- 
ment. Nor is the whole aim of understanding to 
be seen as a concession to human weakness; for 
the most sophisticated and capacious computers 
we shall ever design will be hard pressed to store 
even part of the brain’s data and will therefore 
have to employ procedures that economize on stor- 
age space. Putting the matter more strongly, a 
simple map stores an infinity of facts with very 
little complication in the read-out procedures, in 
comparison with list storage, and an enormous 
improvement in speed of readout (that is, of re- 
call); it also handles a quantity of information 
that would be beyond the capacity of ordinary list 
storage. (The difference between the use of models 
and the use of mnemonics is that the model stores 
an indefinite number of facts, which the mne- 
monic does not, and the model stores them in a 
way that is more directly related to truth.) Models, 
from analogies to axiomatizations, are the key to 
understanding. [See VERSTEHEN.] 

Experimentation. 
for the purpose of controlling reality has its coun- 


description; the more applied ones, with causation 
and manipulation. Indeed, it does not appear 
possible to give an analysis of “cause” without 
some reference to manipulation, though a great 
deal can be said before coming to the irreducible 
element of intervention or action, [See Causation, | 


A number of topics have not been discussed 
here, although they are closely related, For ex- 
ample, the problem of the reduction of one science 
or theory to another is a combination of a problem 
about explanation with one about definition, 1 
have also said very little, even implicitly, about the 
issue of free will versus determinism, and wish 
only to state that it now seems possible to recon- 
cile the two positions, provided we first make a 
distinction between predictive and explanatory 
determinism, In conclusion, I should stress my 
conviction that there is very little in the social 
sciences that does not have a parallel in the physi- 
cal sciences, but it has not been to these parallels 
that social scientists have turned for paradigms. 
They have turned instead to the absurdly over- 
simple paradigms of Newtonian mechanics and 
astronomy, Even there, the significant fact is that 
the problem of predicting the motion of pure point- 
masses, moving under the sole influence of the 
very simple force of gravity, passes from the realm 
where solutions and predictions are possible to the 
realm where solutions give way to (at best) expli- 
cations as soon as the number of bodies is in- 
creased from two to three. It is surely absurd to 
imagine that the forces acting on human beings 
are simpler than those involved in the “three-body 
problem.” And if this is so, then we need a new 
“methodology of the complex domain,” perhaps 
along the lines indicated above. 

MICHAEL SCRIVEN 
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m 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF SCIENCE 


If the sociology of knowledge is defined as the 
part of sociology that studies the nature of and 
relations between different types of idea systems, 
on the one side, and the relations between these 
idea systems and a variety of institutional (or 
social-structural) and personality factors, on the 
other, then the sociology of science is one part of 
the sociology of knowledge. It is the part that 
specializes in defining the nature of scientific ideas 
and in describing their relations both to other 
kinds of ideas (e.g., ideological, philosophical, 
aesthetic, religious) and to various institutional 
and personality factors. Parsons (1951, especially 
chapter 8) has given us what is still the best 
analytic definition of idea systems in general and 
their several specialized subtypes, although further 
analysis and operational specification of his classi- 
fication are necessary. 

The sociology of science, as is the case with all 
sociology, general or special, is primarily interested 
in the construction of a set of highly generalized, 
systematic, and relatively exhaustive concepts and 
propositions of relationship. In this enterprise it 
uses data from all historical periods and all cul- 
tures, since its main concern is not with history 
as such, but with establishing sociological concepts 
and propositions. The history of science, although 
it always should use such explicit sociological con- 
cepts and propositions, often does not, preferring 


its traditional, less examined, and frequently com- 
mon-sense ways of treating its materials. In either 
case, the history of science, both advertently and 
inadvertently, may be productive of materials or 
even of new concepts and propositions for the so- 
ciology of science, but this is not its essential task. 
Thus, the sociology of science and the history of 
science overlap but do not coincide. 

The sociology of science, finally, is interested 
both in fundamental scientific ideas themselves 
and in the application of these fundamental ideas, 
or of more empirical ideas, to technology. In its 
study of technology, again, the sociology of science 
uses both historical and contemporary data, drawn 
from a variety of cultures, regardless of the origi- 
nal purpose for which these data were collected, 
so long as they serve its primary goal of construct- 
ing a system of analytic concepts and propositions. 

The social nature of science. One of the 
basic working assumptions of structural—func- 
tional theory in sociology is that man’s behavior in 
society is a response to certain functional problems 
that he confronts in his nonsocial and social en- 
vironments. On this assumption, sociology sees 
man’s scientific behavior as his response to the 
functional problem created by his need to have 
adequate adjustive knowledge of the physical, bio- 
logical, and social aspects of the empirical world. 
Such knowledge is indispensable for some form 
of adjustment to that world in its three essential 
and different aspects. Everywhere, as archeology, 
ethnology, history, and sociology have severally 
demonstrated, man in society has a certain amount 
of this scientific knowledge. The amount, of 
course, varies a great deal among societies. 
other words, science, as Malinowski recognized 
(1916-1941), is a matter of degree, with some 
societies having only a relatively small amount 
and others having a great deal more. This, in- 
deed, sets some of the essential problems for he 
sociology of science. For it is not only the u i 
versal occurrence of at least a small amount 0 
scientific knowledge, but also the patterns of ya 
tion in the degree of development of such te 
edge in different societies, and variations at" š 
ferent stages in the evolution of a single orn 
that the sociology of science has undertaken 
explain. 

pr order to explain the degree of development 
of science considered as a complex whole, it 
necessary to distinguish its component on 
social, and psychological parts, for each of # ee 
can develop at somewhat different rates 10 a ast 
ent social situations. It is useful to define at uate 
four general components of science as a WA?” 


each of which has a measure of autonomy: sub- 
stantive scientific ideas; scientific methodology, in- 
cluding both ideas and instruments; scientific 
roles; and motivational and reward systems for 
scientific roles. Let us consider, again because this 
sets important problems that the sociology of 
science has been trying to explain, how each of 
the components varies along certain dimensions. 

Substantive scientific ideas vary along three 
dimensions: of generality, or abstractness, as it is 
also often called; of systematization; and of ex- 
haustiveness for the relevant aspects of the phe- 
nomena. We may say that the more abstract, the 
more systematic, and the more nearly exhaustive 
a set of substantive scientific ideas is, the greater 
the degree of its scientific development. Among the 
interesting problems that the sociology of science 
tries to explain is the question of why the physical 
sciences on the whole have developed more rapidly 
in all three respects than have the biological sci- 
ences and why these, in turn, have developed more 
rapidly than the social sciences. Within each of 
these broad sectors of science, moreover, further 
variation in the degree of development of special- 
ized subsciences poses similar problems for ex- 
planation, For example, the more rapid recent 
development of economics than of political science 
or sociology can be explained, in part, by the 
greater accessibility of data on price phenomena 
than of data on people's political and social norms 
and actual behavior. This greater accessibility is 
due, in turn, and again in part, to the more press- 
ing felt needs that governments and business firms 
have for price data. 

Knowledge about the ideas and instruments (or 
technology) that make up scientific methodology 
also varies in its degree of development. It is clear 
that modern science has made great advances over 
earlier science in the sophistication of its knowl- 
edge about such essential methodological matters 
as the character of concepts and classifications, 
the logic of comparison and inference, and the 
functions of contrived and natural experimenta- 
tion. Modern science is also at a great advantage 
over earlier science in the degree of its access to 
ordering and measuring facilities. Mathematics is, 
of course, the most important of such facilities, 
and its development has been of very great mo- 
ment in the closely related development of all the 
sciences, although, again, to varying degrees 
among the several sciences, for interesting socio- 
logical reasons, In addition to mathematics, such 
instruments as thermometers, high-speed electronic 
computers, and a thousand others have contributed 
significantly to the advances of the sciences. Both 
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the development of these measuring facilities and 
their adoption by the several sciences are impor- 
tant focuses for research in the sociology of 
science. Since they may develop sometimes as a 
direct result of changes in scientific ideas, but also 
sometimes independently, methodological ideas 
and instruments have various types of relation- 
ships with substantive scientific ideas. When they 
develop to some extent independently, as in the 
cases of the telescope or the computer, for ex- 
ample, methodological ideas and instruments may 
at certain times play the leading part in the de- 
velopment of a whole sector or subsector of 
science. Or again, it is an important sociological 
fact about the prospects of the social sciences that 
their ability to borrow a great deal of the method- 
ological sophistication developed in the other sec- 
tors of science is a key asset for their own de- 
velopment. 

There is also considerable variation among so- 
cieties in the degree of differentiation and special- 
ization of social roles for engaging in the many 
types of scientific behavior, in the proportion of 
members of the society engaged in these roles, in 
the kinds and amounts of support given to these 
roles, and in the degree of institutionalization of 
scientific roles. The sociology of science has been 
much concerned with these essential problems of 
the social organization or role component of 
science, so much so that we shall take them up 
below, in a separate and detailed discussion, 

Finally, motivational and reward systems for 
scientific roles also vary among and within so- 
cieties. They differ in the type of rewards, in the 
strength of motivation, and in the degree of diffu- 
sion of adequate incentives throughout the popu- 
lation as a whole. Again, we shall consider this 
matter more fully below. 


The development of science 

Viewed in the long perspective, science shows 
a history of continuity and cumulation from the 
earliest prehistory of man to the present. However, 
this history has been marked by quite different 
rates of development in different times and places. 
It is this unevenness in its progress, viewed in 
terms of shorter perspectives, that calls for ex- 
planation by the sociology of science. As the soci- 
ology of science has itself made progress, a few 
basic principles of explanation have come to ap- 
pear sound. One is the principle that no single 
cultural, social, or psychological factor, such as 
religion or economic forces, can account for the 
growth of science as a whole or any of its several 
components or subsciences. Another such principle 
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is that not even any single combination of factors, 
such as the religious and the economic, or the po- 
litical and the educational, is sufficient for the 
tasks of the sociology of science. This is not to say 
that there are not some combinations of factors 
more favorable than others for certain kinds of 
specific development in science, as our discussion 
of the Protestant ethic will illustrate. There defi- 
nitely are such favorable combinations, and the 
sociology of science has improved its ability to 
discover them by accepting the principle that cer- 
tain types and rates of development may come 
from one set of factors (or one set of values of 
these factors taken as variables) and that other 
types and rates may come from a different set of 
factors (or a different set of variables—values ). 

The following discussion will consider some of 
the major factors that affect the development of 
science. They exert their influence on science 
always in combination, and the relative weight of 
the influence of each may vary in different specific 
instances. 

Structural and cultural differentiation. The 
greater the degree of structural differentiation in a 
society, that is, of the specialization of roles be- 
tween the major institutional sectors and within 
them as well, the more favorable the situation for 
the development of science. Greater structural 
differentiation provides the necesary situation not 
only for a variety of highly specialized scientific 
roles but also for their highly specialized ancillary 
and supporting roles in other institutional sectors. 

Besides role differentiation, differentiation within 
culture, that is, in the various systems of ideas in 
society, is also favorable to the development of 
science. For example, as Charles Gillispie (1960) 
has shown, the development of what he calls “the 
edge of objectivity” of scientific ideas has increased 
as these ideas have progressively been differen- 
tiated from moral ideas about man’s place in the 
universe. The more that values, ideologies, aesthetic 
ideas, and philosophical ideas are distinguished 
both from one another and from substantive scien- 
tific ideas, the easier it is to see the special prob- 
lems of each and to develop each and all of them. 

Value systems. Certain values which the mod- 
ern world tends to take for granted, but which 
have not existed in many Past societies, certainly 
in nothing like the same degree, are much more 
favorable to the development of science than are 
their opposites. The high value the modern world 
puts on rationality as against traditionalism, on 
this-worldly activities as against other-worldly ac- 
tivities, on libertarianism as against authoritarian- 
ism, on active Striving as against Passive adapta- 


tion to the world, and on equality as against in- 
equality—all these values support the development 
of the several components of science, Sometimes 
the support is direct, as in the case of the values 
of rationality and this-worldly interest, values 
which are especially powerful in combination, as 
they are in the modern world. Libertarianism is 
essential for academic freedom, which is one kind 
of important foundation for scientific progress, 
Sometimes the support from values is indirect, as 
when the value of equality increases the amount 
of social mobility and thus helps to select better 
talent for scientific roles. 

Instrumental needs. Scientific knowledge is 
power, that is, power to adjust more or less satis- 
factorily to the nonsocial environment and to the 
internal and external social environment. Some 
scientific discovery and technological innovation, 
then, is a response to immediate instrumental 
needs for adjustment to what are defined as dan- 
gerous and harsh environments. Certainly this 
must have been an especially large influence on the 
development of science in the early stages of hu- 
man society, when every bit of scientific knowl- 
edge was of great instrumental importance in a 
threatening and severe physical and social envi- 
ronment, But even powerful modern industrial so- 
cieties respond strongly to their instrumental needs 
for science. Whatever their values in regard to 
science, they feel an urgent need to use it to 
strengthen their national defense, promote indus- 
trial and agricultural growth, and improve the 
health of their populations. Some scientists deplore 
this “exploitation” of science, that is, this encour- 
agement of science “not for science’s own sake. 
But the instrumental needs of even already powet~ 
ful societies are defined by their citizens as more 
important under some circumstances than the 
value considerations that are preferred by scien- 
tists and by those who share the values that ee 
Port science directly. Finally, the nonindustrial K 
underdeveloped societies of the present also p 
the acquisition of science for urgent instrumen s 
needs, to cope with “the revolution of rising € 
pectations” in their populations. i f 

Economic factors. A variety of economic oot 
tures, needs, and resources, often combined wi 
one or more other social factors, have had 
large direct and indirect influences on the deve ya 
ment of science. There is no blinking this fact, a 
matter how much some scientists may mia 
stains the “purity” of science and regardless a 
whether one thinks some Marxist soenoe E 
science have exaggerated it. Only a few of ke 
myriad effects of economic activities on sclé 


can be given in illustration here. As Merton has 
shown (1936; 1939), in the case of seventeenth- 
century England, for example, the growing mari- 
time interests, both commercial and naval ship- 
ping, were in need of more reliable techniques of 
navigation. The existing techniques included 
neither good chronometers nor any sure way of 
determining longitude at sea. These economic and 
military—political needs were a direct stimulus, 
through prizes offered for discoveries and inven- 
tions, to basic discoveries in astronomy and on the 
nature of the spring. Or again, earlier, in sixteenth- 
century Europe, economic needs for more power- 
ful methods of pumping water out of mines than 
were provided by the existing Archimedean screw 
pumps led to work by Evangelista Torricelli and 
Vincenzo Viviani on the relations between atmos- 
pheric pressure and water level. On the basis of 
this work, successful suction pumps for industrial 
use were constructed. But this scientific work also 
led to the invention of the barometer by Torricelli, 
to the creation of a vacuum by Otto von Guericke, 
and to a whole host of scientific experiments and 
results with the so-called “air pump” by Robert 
Boyle and his colleagues in the newly founded 
Royal Society. This example shows how economic 
needs, science, and technology affect each other 
in complex and often mutually beneficial ways. 
In the modern world, both industrial organiza- 
tions and governments in all societies have provid- 
ed many kinds of support for science in order to 
pursue economic interests and needs. Direct sup- 
port exists in the form of governmental and indus- 
trial research laboratories; indirect support is 
given through tax provisions and other subsidies to 
both the universities and industry. One of the 
largest areas of governmental response to economic 
needs has been agricultural research, which is 
largely biological research but also includes the 
physical and social sciences. It should be noted 
that both “capitalist” and “socialist” societies and 
both “planning” and “nonplanning” societies have 
supported science through their responsiveness to 
the economic interests of special groups in the so- 
ciety and of society as a whole. The desirability of 
using science to meet economic needs and increase 
economic resources is no longer anywhere in ques- 
tion among the societies of the modern world. 
Political structures and needs, Political and 
economic factors have often tended to be closely 
combined in their effects on science. Of course, the 
political factor has also had a great influence on 
Science separately, for example, because of the mil- 
itary needs that governments have had. After the 
recent history of the part that governments have 
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played in the development of atomic science for 
politico—military needs, this point hardly needs 
further illustration. But this connection between 
politico—military needs and science is far from new. 
Governments have always sought to increase mili- 
tary firepower through the development of science. 
Research on the nature of metals, on the causes of 
chemical reactions and explosions, and on the 
mathematics of the curves of ballistic missiles has 
been spurred by military needs. 

Religion. Values and religion are closely con- 
nected in every society. A religion that supports 
modern values, which in turn favor science, is, of 
course, a strong support for the development of 
science. This specific connection is what Merton 
has sought to demonstrate in his analysis of the 
relations between the complex of values and reli- 
gious beliefs that constitute the Protestant ethic, 
on the one hand, and the great development of 
seventeenth-century English science ( 1936; 1939). 
The values and beliefs of the Protestant ethic have 
now been secularized and diffused to many social 
milieus other than the ones in which they originally - 
arose. In their secular form they are even more 
powerful supports for the development of science. 
The relations between a religion and science are 
always, it should be carefully noted, complex and 
at partial cross purposes. Thus, although the gen- 
eral beliefs and values of the liberal forms of Prot- 
estant Christianity have been favorable to the 
development of science, even these liberal elements 
have sometimes protested against specific scien- 
tific discoveries that have apparently contradicted 
basic doctrines of their own. Thus, as Gillispie 
(1951) has shown, some liberal Protestants who 
still held to the Biblical conceptions of miraculous 
floods and other catastrophes were opposed to the 
notion of geological uniformitarianism when this 
new scientific idea was first developed in the early 
nineteenth century. And, a little later, as Dupree 
(1959) and Lurie (1960) have suggested, there 
was the same kind of resistance for a while to 
Darwin's discovery of uniformities in the develop- 
ment of man and the other animal species. In 
analyzing the relations between religion and sci- 
ence, the sociology of science treats them both as 
complex phenomena and looks for specific connec- 
tions between their specific components. 

The educational system. The maintenance and 
development of science is facilitated by an educa- 
tional system that is sufficiently specialized for, 
and sympathetic to, the growing science of its 
time. For example, as we may learn from Ben- 
David (1960), new educational institutions devel- 
oped for that purpose played an essential role in 
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the development of French science during the early 
nineteenth century and in Germany a little later. 
All the modernizing countries of recent times, from 
Russia to the small and weak African countries, 
have greatly strengthened their educational sys- 
tems at all levels because of their desire to improve 
their science. Before modern times, the universities 
were not the home of scientific development, which 
they have since become. As late as “the Great 
Instauration” of science in seventeenth-century 
England, the universities were still indifferent or 
hostile to science, but a variety of other extremely 
favorable social conditions helped science to flour- 
ish. This hostility continued for some time. Now, 
of course, a university that is hostile or indifferent 
to science can exist only in a society, or in one 
of its parts, that is content to remain a scientific 
backwater. 

Social stratification system. A system of social 
stratification that emphasizes the value of equality 
and that, in fact, realizes a high degree of social 
mobility for the members of a society seems to 
be more favorable for the development of science 
than is the opposite, or closed, type of system. By 
providing a greater degree of equality for talent, 
wherever in the society it originates, the open type 
of system can provide greater resources of talent 
for manning scientific posts. Of course, if scientific 
roles are not highly valued, rising talent will go 
elsewhere, but the two factors in combination— 
a high value on science and the openness of the 
channels of social mobility—are very favorable to 
the development of science. In the modern world, 
both of these conditions have been realized in ever 
greater measure in the older industrial societies. 
And the newly modernizing societies, as Dedijer 
(1961) has described them, are making great 
efforts to bring them into being almost overnight. 


Differentiation of the scientific role 


In relatively undifferentiated societies, past or 
contemporary, there are few roles for full-time 
“intellectuals,” as we may roughly characterize all 
those whose special function is to deal in some 
kind of idea system. However, as societies become 
less simple and more structurally differentiated, 
the role of intellectual enlarges and is occupied by 
at least a few individuals on a full-time basis and 
with support from a variety of sources: a religious 
organization, the political magnates, or inherited 
wealth. Certainly in Greece by the fifth century 
B.C., the role of intellectual had emerged and was 
occupied with great distinction by men who have 
influenced all subsequent thought—men like Plato 
and Aristotle. It should be noted, however, that the 


ideas with which such intellectuals dealt were rela- 
tively much less differentiated than ideas are in the 
modern world. On the whole, the intellectual still 
deals alike with religious, scientific, ethical, polit- 
ical, and philosophical ideas; indeed, the term “phi- 
losophy” covers all knowledge, all types of ideas, But 
it is not until the beginnings of the modern world 
that this further process of differentiation occurs, 
that is, differentiation between types of ideas, and 
makes way for the specialized roles dealing wholly 
or primarily with scientific ideas. This differentia- 
tion of the scientific role from other intellectual 
roles was slow in occurring, even in the modern 
world. In seventeenth-century England, the new 
science was still called “the new philosophy.” And 
the oldest scientific society in the United States, 
founded in 1743 by Benjamin Franklin, among 
others, was called the American Philosophical 
Society. So little differentiated was the specialized 
role of scientist and so few were those who occu- 
pied this role, by whatever name and with what- 
ever means of support, that it was not until the 
nineteenth century that the very term “scientist” 
was coined (by the Rev. William Whewell, in Eng- 
land in the 1840s). 

The process of differentiation of the role of sci- 
entist went slowly until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century because of the difficulty of finding 
sources of support for it in the securely established 
social organizations and arrangements. Beginning 
in the sixteenth century, newly founded scientific 
societies provided various necessary facilities and 
supports for scientists, but only a handful of full- 
time jobs. Governments did something more, but 
still there were very few full-time positions in gov- 
ernment museums or research organizations. Some 
distinguished scientists, men like Franklin and 
Boyle, supported themselves on inherited or earned 
wealth. Others worked at nonscientific jobs as well, 
or alternated between scientific and other activities; 
such a scientist was Antoine Lavoisier. Very little 
was done by the universities and colleges of the 
time; not until the nineteenth century, and in WA 
places only in the latter half of that century, di 
they open their doors wide to scientists. 

Full institutionalization was achieved, po 
when universities, various governmental hice 
tions, and many industrial firms recognized the d 
great need for science, and established regular ant 
permanent roles and careers for scientists. Ina i 
tion, a variety of special research institutes, ai 
dowed by foundations, trade associations, ae 
other special interest groups, or sometimes er 
ed by private individuals for profit, provided a 
ther and ever more specialized jobs for scientists 


The necessity and the legitimacy of the scientific 
role were increasingly acknowledged. 

One rough measure of the establishment of the 
scientific role in the modern world is the quantita- 
tive increase in the numbers of those who occupy 
the role. As Derek Price (1963) has shown, during 
the last 300 to 400 years there has been an expo- 
nential growth rate in the number of scientists in 
the modern world. Starting from very small num- 
bers, to be sure, the rate of growth is such that 
there has been a doubling of the number of scien- 
tists in something like every 10 to 15 years. Be- 
cause of the nature of exponential growth rates, 
the recent increase in the number of scientists has 
been especially large. Price estimates that about 
90 per cent of all the scientists who have ever 
lived are still alive today. Given this growth rate, 
as well as other reasons, it is small wonder that 
the place of science in the modern world is not yet 
as settled as many would like. 

There is, unfortunately, no room here to treat 
some other aspects of the social organization of 
science, Such matters as patterns of authority, of 
collaboration, and of careers in scientific work 
have recently been well studied by Glaser (1964), 
Hagstrom (1965), and Zuckerman (1965), among 
others. 


Motivations and rewards for scientists 


The mere existence of social roles is not enough 
for their full institutionalization. Adequate and 
legitimate motivations in those who occupy the 
roles, and adequate and legitimate rewards from 
those who support the roles, must also exist. On 
the whole, in the modern world, and especially in 
the societies that modernized early, these motiva- 
tions and rewards exist in sufficient measure. 

What little evidence we have on the motives of 
working scientists indicates that, as in all other 
social roles, a variety of motives in different com- 
binations is at work. For example, because the role 
of scientist now provides considerable stability, 
security, and prestige, many scientists are moti- 
vated in some measure to achieve these goals. 
Also, because specialization in basic scientific re- 
search provides considerable autonomy to the 
working scientist, many are motivated to achieve 
the independence and self-control that the role 
makes possible, In future social-psychological re- 
search on motivation for the scientific role, it will 
be desirable to keep in mind both the multiplicity 
of motives that can engage the competent scien- 
tist and the way in which the nature of his role 
structures certain typical combinations of motives. 
It would be interesting to establish the precise role 
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of much-vaunted “curiosity” in the motivation of 
scientists, And it would also be desirable to use a 
typology of different scientific roles, along the lines 
suggested by Znaniecki (1940), such as theorist, 
experimenter, synthesizer, and similar functional 
types, to see if various typical combinations of mo- 
tives exist in these different scientific specialties. 

As for rewards, the scientific role is now given 
satisfactory measures of such rewards as security, 
prestige, and money income to attract its fair share 
of the talented members of modern societies. As 
compared with those in business occupations, 
scientists tend to be rewarded with relatively more 
prestige for professional standing and relatively 
less money income. Among scientists themselves, 
and among the lay public to a lesser extent, there 
has developed a very elaborate set of symbolic 
rewards for differential prestige bestowed for dif- 
ferential achievement in science. The awarding of 
titles, prizes, medals, offices, and eponymous dis- 
tinctions symbolizes the existing hierarchy of dif- 
ferential prestige. A Nobel Prize in any of the four 
scientific fields in which it is granted is only the 
best-known of the symbols of scientific achieve- 
ment. 

The reward of prestige in science is given pri- 
marily for originality in scientific discovery, but, 
since it is sometimes difficult to appraise the degree 
of originality, sheer productivity may carry off the 
honors. Like other men in other roles, scientists 
are deeply concerned about the just distribution of 
rewards for their activities, Despite the norm of 
humility that prevails among them and that does 
influence their behavior, they are motivated to 
achieve credit for being original, just as business- 
men are motivated to receive credit for making a 
profit, As a result of their concern, as Merton 
(1957) has so well shown, scientists take pride in 
priority of discovery and often engage in bitter 
quarrels over claims to priority. In sum, the role 
of the scientist is subject, as are all social roles, 
to a structured set of motivations and rewards, 
some of which are similar to those in other roles 
and some of which are different. The scientist is 
in no sense a “selfless” creature above and beyond 
the influences of his social role. 

During the last decade there has occurred the 
beginning of systematic research on what is called 
“the image” of the scientist that the public at large 
and various segments of the whole society, such 
as youth or the scientists themselves, actually hold. 
A favorable image of a social role is, of course, an 
important reward for those who fill it. The evidence 
accumulated by this research shows, on the whole, 
that the image of the scientist is a favorable one. 
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But as Mead and Métraux (1957-1958) and 
Beardslee and O'Dowd (1961) have shown in their 
research, there are some negative tones in the pic- 
ture—a fear and dislike for some of the character- 
istics and consequences of the scientific role. In 
short, there is some ambivalence toward scientists. 
In certain quarters, this admixture of negative feel- 
ings has been much deplored, despite the fact that 
such feelings probably exist for every social role. 
Because all social roles probably work at least some 
negative consequences for some people in some 
situations, it is utopian to expect a wholly positive 
image for scientists or for those who occupy any 
other social-role category. 


Communication among scientists 


Since one essential ingredient in the develop- 
ment of science is the combination of already ex- 
isting ideas, effective communication among scien- 
tists is an indispensable part of scientific activities. 
One of the important social inventions in the early 
modern period in science was the creation of local, 
national, and international societies and journals 
as means for the speedier and more general com- 
munication of scientific work within the commu- 
nity of scientists. In order to “keep up” in any 
branch of science, that is, to learn about the new 
ideas he can use to discover still further new ideas, 
the working scientist now has to spend a valuable 
part of his time with the professional journals, 
carefully studying a few and scanning many 
others. In addition to reading the journals, scien- 
tists communicate at the meetings of professional 
associations, both formally and informally. Here, 
too, as science has developed, there has been a 
proliferation of specialized groups to match the 
specialized journals and the specialized activities 
they report. And, finally, through informal visits, 
letters, telephone calls, and preprint mimeographed 
materials, scientists strive to maintain the effective 
communication without which their activities 
would be slowed down and even stopped. 

In his description of the exponential growth 
rates for different aspects of science, Price (1963) 
has also shown that there has been a doubling in 
the number of scientific journals every 10 to 15 
years over the last three or four centuries. Because 
of this large increase, much of it necessary because 
of the growth of new scientific specialties, there 
has been some concern among scientists about the 
possibility of an excess of information; for some 
scientists, just “keeping up” has become ever more 
difficult. In response to this felt difficulty, abstract- 
ing services have been created and have multiplied, 
but still the problem of excessive and inefficient 


communication is felt to persist. At the present, 
therefore, various groups of scientists are trying to 
codify and computerize the processes of what is 
called “information retrieval” in science, So far 
they have not had very great success, partly for 
reasons suggested below. [See INFORMATION STOR- 
AGE AND RETRIEVAL. ] 

The structure and functions of communications 
processes among scientists present an obvious set 
of problems for the sociology of science—one on 
which much remains to be done. One interesting 
suggestion from general sociological ideas and 
from the research that has been done by Herbert 
Menzel (1959) is that scientists themselves some- 
times think in terms of too rational a conception 
of the communication process; that is, they may 
be expecting too much from the journals and the 
formal meetings. In addition to these formal, 
manifest, and planned communication processes 
in science, there are the informal, latent, and un- 
planned ones. Scientists cannot always know pre- 
cisely what they want and merely push a computer 
button to get it. Often, through “milling around” 
at meetings, through chance visits, through indi- 
rect channels, they get essential information which 
they can recognize as essential only when they get 
it. As a journey into emergent novelty, science must 
use both planned and unplanned patterns of com- 
munication, One of the newer and more interest- 
ing focuses of research in the sociology of science 
is the question of the function of each pattern of 
communication for different scientific needs and 
the distribution of these patterns among the differ- 
ent social situations in which scientists find them- 
selves. [See DIFFUSION, article on INTERPERSONAL 
INFLUENCE.] 


The processes of scientific discovery 


In contrast with an individualistic, “heroic” con- 
ception of the processes of scientific discovery that 
has prevailed in some quarters, though less a 
than formerly, the sociology of science has soug t 
to redress the balance of our understanding 9 
these processes by demonstrating that they P 
essential social components. Starting with the fac 
of the cumulative nature of science, sociologists 
have pointed out that the established body of arba 
tific ideas and methodologies at any given tim 
itself has the most important influence on setting 
problems for scientists to solve and on mone 
leads for their solution. This determining effect 9 
the established ideas and methods is the sua 
the innumerable examples of the pattern of ae 
pendent multiple discovery in science. Given ah 
prerequisites of a discovery in the established 


of science, it is almost inevitable, as Ogburn 
(1922) and Merton (1961) have argued and dem- 
onstrated from the history of science, that inde- 
pendent multiples will occur. Some discoveries, of 
course, break somewhat more sharply than others 
with the fundamental notions of the established 
science; they have more emergent novelty. These 
are what Kuhn (1962) has called “scientific rev- 
olutions.” However, even these are far from 
ex nihilo, Although cumulative in important meas- 
ure, they also set new directions for the relevant 
fields and specialties in science. 

Recent theory and research in the sociology of 
science have also qualified the older picture of the 
processes of scientific discovery as based entirely 
on foresight, planning, rationality, and ready ac- 
ceptance, These characteristics certainly can be 
seen in large measure in most discoveries. But, in 
addition, in many discoveries there is an admixture 
of the unplanned, the nonrational or irrational, 
and the obstructive, contributed by the discoverer 
himself or by others. These characteristics mani- 
fest themselves in the pattern of serendipity in 
discovery and in the pattern of resistance by scien- 
tists themselves to certain scientific discoveries. 
The serendipity pattern occurs, and in actual re- 
search it occurs very often, when the researcher 
comes by happy chance on something he was not 
looking for, that is, some anomaly that presents 
him with the unexpected opportunity to change 
his preconceptions about his research and make a 
new discovery (Barber 1952, pp. 203-205). The 
resistance pattern occurs when the scientist re- 
fuses to accept his own or someone else’s discovery 
because of theoretical or methodological precon- 
ceptions, the force of superior authority or prestige, 
or the prejudices of particular schools of thought 
(Barber & Hirsch 1962, chapter 32). 

Of course, there has always been some resistance 
to scientific discoveries on the part of cultural and 
social institutions outside science. Religion, polit- 
ical and economic interests—indeed, the whole 
range of social factors that interact with science— 
have under some conditions opposed one or an- 
other scientific idea or requirement, just as they 
have also supported others. An important task for 
the sociology of science is to analyze specific 
Sources of acceptance and resistance for specific 
types of scientific ideas and needs. 


Science as a social problem 

Like the relations among any of the parts of 
Society, the relations between science and various 
Other parts of society are often inharmonious, as 
the participants in these relations see them, or 
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dysfunctional, as the objective observer sees them. 
Thus, sociology can also study science as what it 
calls, in general, “a social problem.” There are two 
aspects of science as a social problem. In one as- 
pect, science is an activity whose participants feel, 
in some important measure, angry or hostile to 
society because their values and needs are not 
being properly met or respected. For example, 
scientists resent what they define as unnecessary 
controls on their work: they complain about in- 
sufficient financial support for their preferred types 
of research; they deplore politically imposed se- 
crecy; and they try to throw off all nationalistic 
and other parochial limitations on their research 
and communication activities. However much these 
frustrations may be necessary in the light of other 
social needs than those of science, to scientists 
they are social problems calling for protest and 
reform. A variety of organized and unorganized 
means of protest now exist among scientists to 
cope with these problems. 

In another aspect, science is a social problem to 
various social groups who consider some of its 
consequences harmful to themselves and who 
therefore want to restrict or even eliminate science. 
Over both the short run and the long, many of the 
consequences of science are in fact harmful to 
various social groups. However unintended in most 
instances, these harmful consequences raise the 
issue of the social responsibilities of scientists, 
who are in part their source. It has come to be 
seen that responsibility for the harmful social con- 
sequences of science belongs not directly with 
scientists but with the several established social 
and political processes for handling social prob- 
lems. It has also come to be seen that scientists can 
play a variety of useful roles in these social and 
political processes. If scientists have no absolute 
responsibility for the troubles they help to bring, 
neither are they absolved from all concern. A num- 
ber of social and political arrangements are now 
being worked out to permit scientists to act as ex- 
pert advisers on the technical aspects of the social 
problems they have helped to bring into being or 
that they can foresee arising out of their activities. 


BERNARD BARBER 


[See also DIFFUSION; INNOVATION; KNOWLEDGE, SO- 
CIOLOGY OF; MEDICAL CARE, article on ETHNOMEDI- 
CINE; TECHNOLOGY; and the biographies of OGBuRN; 
WEBER, Max; ZNANIECKI.) 
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Iv 
SCIENCE-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


The spectacular achievements of scientists dur- 
ing World War ni not only made science obviously 
more important as an instrument of national policy 
but also gave it a role of greater independence and 
initiative in the economic and political systems of 
the world. 

At least since the Enlightenment, it had gener- 
ally been assumed that the advancement of science 
would contribute to social and political progress, 
but the specific role of science, and of scientists, in 
economic affairs had generally been thought of as 
subordinate to that of the entrepreneur or manager 
and, in matters of government policy, to that of the 
politician and bureaucrat. Especially in the English- 
speaking countries, the way of thinking initiated 
by Bacon, and re-emphasized by Franklin and Jef- 
ferson, assumed that scientific progress would be 
maintained by the patient accumulation of facts 
required for the solution of practical problems, and 
that research should therefore be supported as 
incidental to particular industrial enterprises Or 
governmental programs or as a by-product of the 
system of higher education. 

Among leading scientists, this assumption had 
come to seem less obviously true in the late nine- 
teenth or early twentieth century, in view of the 
superior accomplishments in fundamental science 
of various countries in western Europe. The success 
of Napoleonic France in creating, under govern- 
mental auspices, strong institutions for the support 
of basic science as well as technology, and the 
state-encouraged systematic advancement, late m 
the nineteenth century, of research in the universi 
ties and industry of Germany, made British and 
American scientists begin to doubt that the in- 
ductive and applied approach in the laboratory ah 
the complete independence of science from pa 
issues and governmental support were still the bes 
means of advancing science. Rees 

These doubts were confirmed by the institution! 
innovations of World War 1, which, particularly 
in the United States, put science in a quite differen 
relation to government. In its military application: 
it was no longer merely an instrument for the im 
provement of weapons at the request of mik 
planners; it was a source of independent initiati i 
in the invention of entirely new systems of l 
ons, to which war planners were forecd to adap 
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their strategies and diplomats their systems of in- 
ternational relations. Similarly, industrial research 
or development was no longer to be undertaken 
only at the initiative of the individual inventor or 
supported only on the basis of the calculation of 
the individual corporation; government planners 
began to look on it as a possible instrument by 
which government might foster the growth of the 
national economy and the solution of major social 
problems, and local communities became eager to 
foster it as an incentive to the development of 
their prosperity. 

Even more important, political leaders no longer 
assumed that basic research would be adequately 
supported as a by-product of the system of indus- 
trial enterprise or private education; in the United 
States, where private universities were most jealous 
of their independence from political control, the 
federal government was called on to support, on 
an unprecedented scale, the basic research carried 
on in universities and in industrial laboratories. At 
the same time, scientists and scientific societies 
began to think of their role in society, not as one 
of detachment from governmental affairs and not 
as one of subordination to industrial managers and 
bureaucrats, but as one of responsibility for the 
nature of policies and of the institutional system 
in which science would be fostered and protected. 

As a result, the relationship of science to govern- 
ment took on a new degree of significance and in- 
terest in the eyes of social scientists. 

Since the fostering of science was to be a deliber- 
ate policy of government, the sociologists and psy- 
chologists were concerned with the identification 
of the types of personality and the nature of the 
educational and social environment that would 
develop creativity and encourage innovation (Re- 
search Conference . . . 1963; Roe 1953). In prac- 
tical terms, they had to deal with the new systems 
of communication and computation, the manage- 
ment of laboratories, the relationship of scientists 
to administrators, and the status of professional 
and scientific groups in the social and political 
system (Hill 1964). 

Since science was considered a potent force for 
economic growth, economists were led to study the 
criteria for the allocation of resources for the sup- 
port of research and development ( Nelson 1959). 
The relation of science and technology to the busi- 
ness cycle, the processes of innovation, and the 
relationship of business to government in the ad- 
vancement of technology posed problems quite dif- 
ferent from those of either classical or Marxian 
economics. 

Students of politics and administration were 
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similarly required to consider how far the new tech- 
niques of operations research and other methods 
developed by scientists could go in determining po- 
litical issues, and what effect they would have on 
the traditional values and on legal and political 
processes. These theoretical questions had their 
practical parallels within government: the relation- 
ship of scientific to administrative personnel within 
the civil service, the status of scientists as advisers 
to political executives or as participants in political 
action, and the extent to which representative leg- 
islative bodies should organize themselves to deal 
directly with scientists and with issues concerning 
the support and application of science (Gilpin & 
Wright 1964; McCamy 1960). 


Major areas of concern 


Problems like those mentioned above had their 
greatest impact, of course, in the major nations, 
notably the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the nations of western Europe, and the Soviet 
Union, but during the 1950s they also began to be 
a concern of those interested in the economic and 
political development of other countries. Let us 
note three of the major fields in which these new 
problems arose and then consider their effect on 
scientific institutions, on governmental institutions, 
and on the nature of their relationship. 

Science and military strength. The success of 
scientists in creating weapons that were not merely 
improvements on existing weapons systems but en- 
tirely beyond the imagination of military planners 
gave scientists quite a different status in govern- 
ment. Military strength could no longer be meas- 
ured mainly in terms of mass armies and a system 
of industrial mobilization for the manufacture of 
munitions. It depended on the rate of scientific 
advance and the innovating ability of scientific 
institutions. 

Accordingly, a substantial portion of the budgets 
of major countries came to be devoted to military 
research and development programs, and scientists 
and scientific institutions came to have a large 
share in the control of such programs. 

As a result, the expenditures for research and 
development by government increased sharply, 
both in actual amounts and in proportion to other 
sources of support. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, total expenditure on research and develop- 
ment in 1940 (public and private) was well under 
$1 billion, the government share of the total was 
certainly less than one-fifth, and the military ser- 
vices provided much less than the Department 
of Agriculture. In 1964 the federal government 
provided about $15 billion, roughly two-thirds of 
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the national total, but spent four-fifths of its 
funds through private corporations and universi- 
ties. About $14 billion of the government total was 
contributed by the Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the three 
agencies whose motive for expenditure was most 
clearly the strengthening of national power and 
international prestige (U.S. National Science Foun- 
dation, Federal Funds ...). 

The newest and most powerful weapons systems 
have been developed, not in the traditional military 
laboratories, but in technological institutions di- 
rected by civilians. In the United States during 
World War 11, the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, a civilian agency within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, set up an extensive 
network of contractual relations with universities 
and industrial corporations, and the Manhattan 
District of the Army Engineers, which finally de- 
veloped the atomic bomb, followed the same gen- 
eral pattern (Hewlett & Anderson 1962). As a 
result, the postwar structure of weapons research 
and development was one involving heavy reliance 
on private institutions by the military services, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and (later) the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration. In 
the planning of these programs, considerable influ- 
ence was exercised by advisory committees repre- 
senting the private scientific institutions. Their in- 
fluence was greater in the decisions relating to the 
support of basic research, but it carried consider- 
able weight even in the development of weapons 
systems (Price 1954). 

Scientists in wartime proved to be useful not 
merely in developing particular weapons but also 
in devising more effective systems and procedures 
of tactics and strategy. Operations research applied 
rigorous and quantitative methods to the solution 
of problems faced by the military commander, the 
industrial manager, or the political executive. Such 
work was organized either within the regular 
framework of the military services or under the 
sponsorship of independent research corporations. 
The flexibility of the contracting method in the 
United States was shown when the government pro- 
ceeded to sponsor the creation of private corpora- 
tions, supported by government funds, for the 
purpose of assisting governmental authorities in 
making major decisions on government adminis- 
tration or policy (U.S, Bureau of the Budget 1962). 
Of these new institutions the RAND Corporation, 
set up to serve the Air Force, was perhaps the best 
known, and the techniques that it developed, draw- 
ing on the skills of social as well as physical scien- 


tists, became important tools for the civilian execu- 
tives in the Defense Department who sought, in 
the 1960s, to exercise more effective control over 
military affairs. [See MILITARY POLICY.) 

Science and economic growth. Soon after World 
War ni, even those countries committed to the pres- 
ervation of private economic enterprise had also 
committed themselves to a policy of maintaining a 
high degree of employment and fostering economic 
growth and prosperity. To these countries and 
others, it was obvious that some of the most dy- 
namic economic growth was taking place in 
branches of industry which had been stimulated 
by the advance of technology for military purposes 
—notably, electronics, aircraft, plastics, and com- 
puters. 

Economists accordingly took note of the extent 
to which scientific research and technological de- 
velopment, as well as capital investment, contrib- 
uted to economic growth. Accordingly, one of the 
principal motives which led governments to sup- 
port scientific research was the belief that research 
and technical education were major factors in the 
increase in productivity (Denison 1962). Even 
though economists may not agree on the precise 
percentage of economic growth which may be 
attributed to technological advance and the im- 
provement in technological and managerial educa- 
tion, the belief in their efficacy has helped to per- 
suade the United States and most nations of 
western Europe to increase their research and de- 
velopment expenditures in recent years at 2 much 
more rapid rate than their gross national product 
(Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment 1963, p. 22). In the United States the 
state governments and local business organizations 
have been persuaded that federal research sub- 
sidies have much to do with the location of new 
industries in their respective areas, and accore 
ingly the expansion of universities and research 
laboratories has taken on an importance within 
the American political system much like that of the 
traditional forms of public works (such as the 
improvement of harbors or the building of dams). 

At the same time, economists have become mon 
skeptical about the extent to which research ee 
taken for military purposes will have useful vs 
products for the civilian economy. In western mi 
rope, where various countries have unde Yi 
plan the development of the economy, inclu E 
those sectors carried on by private industry, Ge 
have been made to develop scientific research as 
means of economic growth (Parliamentary Bas 
Scientific Conference . . . 1965). The National es 
nomic Development Council of Great Britain 
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the Commissariat au Plan of France, for example, 
have set up special relationships with their respec- 
tive national organizations for the planning of 
scientific research expenditures. 

In the United States, on the other hand, it proved 
more difficult to build up federal government re- 
search and development programs specifically for 
the purpose of assisting in the development of pri- 
vate industry. The opposition of private business 
interests restrained the expansion of certain pro- 
grams of scientific research and technological as- 
sistance in the Department of Commerce, for ex- 
ample, even while federal research support was 
being increased in other fields relating to the pri- 
vate economy, notably in agriculture and natural 
resources. 

The apparent influence of science and technol- 
ogy in advancing economic growth led naturally to 
the hope that science could play an important role 
in the advancement of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. This hope found expression in the programs 
of the several specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, notably UNESCO, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, and the World Health Organiza- 
tion, It became an important element also in the 
foreign aid and technical assistance programs of 
various individual nations—notably the United 
States, which was able to draw on its century of 
experience in agricultural education and research. 
[See Economic GROWTH.) 

The health sciences. Some of the most striking 
practical accomplishments of the sciences have 
been in the fields of medicine and public health, 
and the medical profession and hospitals accord- 
ingly have been involved in the research programs 
supported by government to a rapidly increasing 
degree, 

In the United States the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) of the U.S, Public Health Service 
became during the 1950s the principal supporter 
of biological and medical sciences, not merely in 
the United States but throughout the world. Ameri- 
can universities were receiving grants for basic 
research in even larger amounts from the NIH than 
from the military services or the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and NIH grants 
throughout Europe had begun to add significantly 
to the research funds available to university scien- 
tists and to encourage the development of new 
patterns of research organization. 

The official health programs supported by grants 
from the U.S. government and from the World 
Health Organization continued and extended the 
earlier international programs for the eradication 
of disease of such charitable organizations as the 
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Rockefeller Foundation and developed them fur- 
ther with the help of techniques developed or ad- 
vanced by wartime research programs. The success 
of such efforts in reducing the death rate intensi- 
fied concern with the problem of a population in- 
creasing at a rate which seemed to threaten the 
food supply and the economic progress of the vari- 
ous underdeveloped regions, especially the newly 
independent countries of Asia and Africa. [See 
PUBLIC HEALTH.] 


Institutions of basic science 

Universities, which in their organization still 
retain traces of their medieval ecclesiastical origin, 
are in most countries the principal institutions for 
the conduct of basic research. In the major coun- 
tries of continental Europe, they generally came 
under the patronage of the state, and their pro- 
grams of scientific and technological research were 
seen as serving national purposes. Particularly in 
France and Germany, strong centers of fundamen- 
tal research were thus developed with government 
support at a time when the ancient British uni- 
versities were still dominated by classical studies 
and were generally uninterested in the advance- 
ment of science, and American institutions of 
higher learning were either denominational col- 
leges or state institutions preoccupied with com- 
paratively low levels of vocational and technical 
education (Ashby 1958; Cohen 1963). 

The twentieth-century progress of science in the 
United Kingdom came in the basic sciences and 
mathematics at Cambridge (and later Oxford) and 
even more notably in some of the newer universi- 
ties that even in the nineteenth century had been 
concerned with technological training and the 
needs of industry. A major share of the cost of 
these universities was taken over by the national 
treasury but was channeled through the University 
Grants Committee in such a way as to insulate the 
universities from political control. 

In the United States, basic research before World 
War m was carried on mainly by the major uni- 
versities, private or state, which received extensive 
assistance from the philanthropic foundations in 
the form of grants for special research projects. 
The leadership of the scientific societies and some 
of the philanthropic foundations had, by World 
War 1, been persuaded that the nation should 
greatly increase its emphasis on fundamental re- 
search (U.S. National Science Foundation 1960). 
The patterns that had been developed by the grant- 
making programs of the private foundations were 
influential in determining the system of govern- 
ment support for such research in private and state 
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universities after 1945. That system supplied funds 
from several executive departments and agencies 
to universities and private corporations, under a 
system in which panels and committees of ad- 
visers from the private institutions were given 
great influence in the allocation of grants for spe- 
cific projects. At the same time, the President's 
Science Advisory Committee, its members drawn 
mainly from private institutions, put great empha- 
sis on a policy of keeping basic research and the 
teaching of graduate students closely connected 
within the universities, a policy that in addition 
to its pedagogical advantages had the merit of 
strengthening the autonomy of the academic and 
scientific community (U.S. President’s Science 
Advisory Committee 1960), 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, chose to 
divide the functions of higher education from those 
of advanced research and generally to assign them 
to separate institutions, Research was directed 
through a system headed by the Committee on the 
Coordination of Research and Development, the 
Academy of Sciences, and corresponding academies 
for the several constituent republics (DeWitt 1961, 
pp. 434-435). In theory, the entire program is 
under the guidance of the principles of dialectical 
materialism; in practice, this guidance seems to 
affect the conduct of research least in the physical 
sciences, more in the biological sciences, and still 
more in the social sciences and humanities. 


Scientists in administration and politics 

Basic as well as applied research is conducted 
not merely in universities but also in government 
laboratories set up to further the purposes of par- 
ticular departments or ministries. The way in 
which their work, as well as the work of scientists 
in industry and universities, will be related to gov- 
ernment policy and government programs depends 
to a great extent on the status, within the political 
system and the administrative service, of men 
trained in the sciences and related professions. 

In the Soviet Union, the break with traditional 
systems of education and the great emphasis on 
scientific and technological training cleared the 
way for the advancement of scientists and engi- 
neers to positions in the higher ranks of the bu- 
reauracy, and their advancement was further en- 
couraged by the absence of separate cadres of 
private business managers and of institutions for 
their education. By contrast, the career adminis- 
trative systems of western Europe and the United 
Kingdom have been comparatively resistant to the 
Promotion of scientists and engineers to high ad- 
ministrative positions. In Germany, for example, a 


legal education remains the normal basis for ad- 
ministrative advancement, and in Great Britain 
the highest class of the civil service is still domi- 
nated by permanent officials whose education 
was in history, the classics, and related fields of 
knowledge. 

The personnel system of the United States, which 
lacks an elite corps and encourages exchanges be- 
tween the civil service and private life at all levels 
in the hierarchy, has made it comparatively easy 
for scientists and men with technological educa- 
tion to rise to high administrative positions, The 
continuous interchange between governmental and 
private careers makes the government service a 
much less distinct part of society, and the distinc- 
tion between governmental and private careers is 
further confused by the recent growth of the prac- 
tice of contracting with private corporations and 
universities for the performance of government 
functions, especially research and development 
programs. As a result, the leading scientists, based 
in private institutions, who are called on to serve 
in a part-time or advisory capacity within the 
structure of government acquire an unprecedented 
degree of influence. 

In the United States this advisory function takes 
the institutional form of a hierarchy of advisory 
committees, some of a continuing nature and some 
ad hoc, set up in the principal civilian agencies and 
military services, and in the White House itself. 
The most difficult administrative problems relating 
to the use of such committees have to do with their 
relationship to the main line of administrative au- 
thority, including the full-time staff. The first tend- 
ency after World War ni was to look to the part- 
time advisers alone for the principal policy and 
administrative decisions, notably in the major ad- 
visory committee attached to the Executive Office 
of the President and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. But with the abolition of the Research 
and Development Board of the Department of De- 
fense and the eventual substitution of a much more 
powerful individual officer, the director of deters 
research and engineering, and with the transforma 
tion of the President's Science Advisory Comma 
by the provision of a full-time chairman suppor 
by a full-time staff, a more effective ree 
was devised between the part-time adviser and 4 
full-time official, and more sophisticated concep! i 
were worked out with respect to the particular way 
in which part-time advisers could most usefully 
employed (Gilpin & Wright 1964). inv: 

The entire system is under the powerful zi 
ence, and often the detailed control, of cong" a 
sional committees that have been making dire 
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use of independent scientific advisers, especially 
through the mechanism of the National Academy 
of Sciences. In countries with parliamentary forms 
of government the general response to a similar 
need was the creation of interministerial commit- 
tees to deal with government-wide scientific prob- 
lems, often drawing on the advice of committees 
including private scholars. Thus in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany an interministerial committee 
exists side by side with an advisory council on 
science and the humanities and a committee on 
cultural policy and publicity of the parliament. 
Similarly, in France an interministerial committee 
reporting to the premier is advised by a consulta- 
tive committee of scientists and economists, both 
committees being served by a single secretariat 
(the Délégation Générale à la Recherche Scien- 
tifique et Technique). The Délégation Générale 
works closely with the national planning agency 
(Parliamentary and Scientific Conference . . . 
1965). 

In the United Kingdom the Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy was set up to advise the lord presi- 
dent of the council, who was responsible for the 
general program of civilian science in Great Britain. 
The lord president's responsibilities were later trans- 
ferred to a newly created minister for science, 
whose functions were divided in 1964 by the newly 
elected Labour government between a minister for 
science and education and a minister for tech- 
nology. Unlike the United States or the major coun- 
tries of western Europe, the United Kingdom has 
no standing parliamentary committees dealing with 
particular scientific and technological programs, 
but it has the informal Parliamentary and Scien- 
tific Committee, including members of both houses 
of Parliament and representatives of more than one 
hundred scientific and technical organizations, to 
further the processes of consultation and the ex- 
change of information between the worlds of poli- 
tics and science, 

The interest of national governments in science 
policy has been furthered by studies conducted by 
various international organizations. The Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization have all urged more comprehensive 
and consistent policies for the support and the co- 
ordination of scientific programs, and for more 
responsible forms of organization to deal with 
Science at high policy levels. 

Similar international discussions led to the for- 
mation of more effective international associations 
for the promotion of the several sciences, most 
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of them being grouped under the International 
Council of Scientific Unions with the support of 
UNESCO, and to the formation of international 
organizations for the conduct of scientific pro- 
grams. Some of these latter organizations were set 
up for the operation of specific temporary pro- 
grams, such as the International Geophysical Year, 
and others provided regional organizations for tasks 
too expensive or complex for single nations to 
undertake (for example, the European Organiza- 
tion for Nuclear Research, the European Atomic 
Energy Community, and the European Space Re- 
search Organization ). 


The conviction that scientists have a moral and 
political responsibility for the consequences of their 
research led many of them to abandon their old 
posture of political indifference or neutrality and 
to organize to take part in public affairs not merely 
as subordinate advisers but as active participants. 
This conviction led to the formation of many or- 
ganizations for public education and the expression 
of policy opinions, their status and methods of 
operation depending greatly on the degree of free- 
dom permitted to voluntary associations by the 
philosophy and traditions of the various countries. 
In the United Kingdom and western Europe, the 
leadership of such organizations tended before 
World War 11 toward a socialist or Marxist political 
philosophy. Since 1946 this tendency has been 
counterbalanced by theoretical arguments and or- 
ganizing efforts in support of scientific freedom 
and against political control of research or eco- 
nomic enterprise. A good example is the program 
of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. In the 
United States, the political activity of scientists has 
been less influenced by ideology and less com- 
mitted to particular political parties; it has con- 
centrated more on specific policy issues and on the 
fostering of interest in public affairs within the 
scientific community (Price 1965). 

Don K. PRICE 


[See also NATIONAL SECURITY; POLICY SCIENCES; 
TECHNOLOGY, article on TECHNOLOGY AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS.] 
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SCIENTISTS 


The word “scientist” was introduced into the 
English language around 1840 to distinguish those 
who seek empirical regularities in nature from 
philosophers, scholars, and intellectuals in a more 
general sense (Ross 1962). Mathematicians and 
logicians are usually regarded as scientists, al- 
though mathematics ceased being regarded as an 
empirical science by 1890-1910, and today the 
rubric also covers specialists in the social sciences 
almost without qualification. Other European lan- 
guages have no terms strictly equivalent to “scien- 
tist.” The French savant, Italian scienziato, Ger- 
man Wissenschaftler, and Russian uchëny also 
refer to philosophers, historians, and other system- 
atic scholars. The absence of a verbal distinction is 
sometimes reflected in the organization of science 
and scholarship; for example, philosophers and 
historians are included in the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. 

Persons in a wide variety of statuses and roles 
are described as scientists or identify themselves 
as scientists in English-speaking societies today. In 
a narrow sense, a scientist is a man of scientific 
knowledge—one who adds to what is known in the 
sciences by writing articles or books. This is per- 
haps the only sense in which the word should be 
used without qualification. However, “scientists” 
also engage in applied research, attempting to 
make discoveries which will lead to new industrial, 
medical, and agricultural products or processes; in 
industrial development, applying scientific knowl- 
edge to specific problems of innovation in produc- 
tion; and in the routine testing and analyzing of 
commodities and processes. Such persons are called 
applied scientists and are not easily distinguished 
from engineers and technicians. Persons called 
Scientists may also engage in teaching science in 
institutions of higher education, in writing ac- 
counts of science for laymen, and in administra- 
tion. Finally, a scientist may be defined as a person 
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who has received a college degree in a scientific 
field. 

The population of scientists. Estimates of the 
number of scientists vary according to the defini- 
tion of the term and are, in any case, difficult to 
make. In the United States around 1962, there 
were more than one million persons with scien- 
tific or technical degrees, more than 275,000 mem- 
bers of professional scientific societies, more than 
118,000 persons listed in American Men of Science, 
and roughly 100,000 engaged in basic or applied 
scientific research. The number of persons making 
substantial contributions to knowledge is, of course, 
much less than 100,000. The United States leads 
the world in the number of scientists. Between one- 
fourth and one-third of all scientists may be Ameri- 
cans, and most of the remainder are in the other 
industrialized nations. (For example, seven lead- 
ing industrial nations accounted for more than 80 
per cent of the articles abstracted in Chemical 
Abstracts in 1960. There is naturally an even 
greater concentration of scientific languages: Eng- 
lish, German, Russian, and French accounted for 
more than 90 per cent of the more than ten thou- 
sand articles abstracted in Index Chemicus for 
1963.) Many scientists move to the United States 
from other nations, industrialized as well as under- 
developed, to obtain better conditions for perform- 
ing research; this concentration has caused concern 
among leaders in many nations. 

The numbers cited above are changing rapidly. 
The growth in the number of scientists since the 
later Middle Ages has been exponential; thus, the 
scientists living in 1960 probably constituted more 
than 90 per cent of all those who ever lived (Price 
1963). The rate of growth around 1960 would 
double the number of research scientists in roughly 
fifteen years. This rate of growth, however, must 
decline within the next generation in developed 
nations. 

In the United States in 1952, about half of the 
science doctorates were received in the physical 
sciences and mathematics, about 22 per cent in 
the biological sciences, and about 28 per cent in the 
social sciences, including psychology. The relative 
proportions in these major subareas of science 
have not changed much in the last half century. 
Social scientists constitute a much larger propor- 
tion of scientists in the United States than they do 
in most other nations. 

Evolution of scientific roles. The concept of the 
scientist developed only with the professionaliza- 
tion of science in the first half of the nineteenth 
century; previously, scientific activities were a sub- 
sidiary aspect of other social roles. Florian Zna- 
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niecki (1940) has written a concise sociological 
account of the historical differentiation of scientific 
roles. In most preindustrial societies, science has 
been the activity of practical actors. In ancient and 
medieval Europe, scientists were academic and 
often religious teachers. Beginning about the time 
of Galileo’s move in 1611 from the University of 
Padua to the court of Cosimo de’ Medici in Florence, 
scientists left the universities, and during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the amateur scien- 
tist flourished: either the gentleman scientist, like 
Robert Boyle, or the middle-class amateur, like 
Joseph Priestley. Scientists again became estab- 
lished in universities after the French Revolution. 
The twentieth century has seen the rapid growth 
of research establishments in business firms and 
government agencies. Of Americans receiving the 
doctorate in 1958, 56 per cent of the physical scien- 
tists, 31 per cént of the biological scientists, and 
19 per cent of the social scientists took employment 
in industry or government. In the United States, 
most basic research is conducted in academic set- 
tings, but most of it is conducted in nonacademic 
research institutes in the Soviet Union and in some 
western European nations. 


Scientific careers 


Roughly 90 per cent of American physical scien- 
tists, and slightly smaller proportions of biological 
and social scientists, are men. Like other profes- 
sionals, they are recruited disproportionately from 
upper-middle-class families; but, unlike others, they 
are much less likely to be from Roman Catholic 
families and more likely to be from Protestant or 
Jewish families than would be expected by chance. 
During the interwar years, a small number of small 
liberal arts colleges contributed a disproportionately 
large share of those who went on to become scien- 
tists. Much of this resulted from selective recruit- 
ment into these colleges, but some probably re- 
sulted from their distinctive scholarly ethos. The 
growth of scientific education has been accom- 
panied by a growth in the proportion of scientists 
produced by large public and private undergradu- 
ate institutions. 

Education. Scientific education was revolution- 
ized in nineteenth-century Germany by the disser- 
tation: the requirement that the student conduct 
original research before receiving a degree. This 
innovation was soon copied in other nations. Today 
scientific education is prolonged and highly spe- 
cialized, especially in its later stages. The disser- 
tation research is usually conducted in a quasi- 
apprenticeship relation with a university professor, 
and students often make significant contributions 
to the research of their professors. Almost all 


American graduate students in the sciences receive 
stipends for this work. The median number of years 
elapsed between the bachelor’s degree and the doc- 
torate for Americans receiving the doctorate in 
1957 was six in the physical sciences, seven in the 
biological sciences, and eight in the social sciences 
(see Berelson 1960 on this and other aspects of 
graduate education ). 

Although many American universities give ad- 
vanced training in the sciences (110 gave doctor- 
ates in chemistry in 1960), students tend to be 
concentrated in those institutions best known for 
basic research; the 15 universities with highest 
prestige accounted for almost half the doctorates 
in the sciences in 1957, The best graduate schools 
tend to recruit students from the best undergradu- 
ate schools, and their students are much more 
likely to be employed in leading universities than 
are graduates of institutions of lesser renown. 
Among those receiving advanced degrees, those 
who do best academically and identify most closely 
with their professors are most likely to go on to do 
research and teaching in universities; government 
and industrial laboratories tend to recruit those 
who do less well and are less committed to a re- 
search career. 

Career mobility. There is now considerable 
mobility between universities and research estab- 
lishments in government and industry; for exam- 
ple, more than one-third of American chemists 
have been employed in at least two of the three 
locales (Strauss & Rainwater 1962, chapter 6). 
The barriers to mobility of this sort were much 
greater before World War 1 and apparently are 
still great in most of the countries of western Eu- 
rope. There is much less mobility between Ve 
major fields of science because of the specialize 
education required to enter any one of them. 

Scientists in all types of establishments are 
likely to combine research with other activities; ee 
large majority of scientists combine research v 
such other activities as teaching, administration, 
and technical consultation. Vertical mobility Wa 
different forms in different locales. Advancement 
in universities does not usually involve 2 ee 
tive change in the nature of the work; it st nd 
volves teaching and research. In government, YA 
especially in industry, vertical mobility often r 
volves advancement to administrative positions 4 T 
the abandonment of research; many firms R 
managers for line operations from among 5): 
research scientists (Kornhauser 1962, chapter 
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Scientists in basic research are << i 
vated to solve intellectual problems that y 


gard as intrinsically important, but the most im- 
portant social incentive for them is their desire 
to obtain recognition from their colleagues for 
their research accomplishments. This desire leads 
the scientist to publish his results, and it influences 
his decisions in the selection of research problems 
and methods. Scientists compete strenuously to be 
the first to publish discoveries, and simultaneous 
discoveries by two or more scientists occur fre- 
quently. When there is some question about which 
scientist made a discovery first, a priority dispute 
may arise. The frequency of such disputes and the 
intense bitterness which often accompanies them 
are telling evidence of the value scientists place 
upon the esteem of their colleagues (Merton 1957; 
1963); however, priority disputes have become less 
frequent in the twentieth century. Industrial and 
governmental research establishments which con- 
duct applied or secret research make it more dif- 
ficult for their scientific employees to be recognized, 
and such establishments must offer relatively high 
salaries to scientists in order to induce them to 
accept this deficiency. 

Values and personality. Compared with non- 
scientists, scientists are more inclined to prize the 
recognition of their colleagues and their profes- 
sional autonomy above the rewards of income, 
organizational power, and community prestige. 
They are nevertheless among the most prestigious 
occupational groups. “Scientists” were ranked third 
in prestige among 90 occupations—just behind 
U.S. Supreme Court justices and physicians—by 
a cross section of the U.S. population in 1963; 
some scientific specialties were, however, ranked a 
good deal lower. There is some evidence that these 
distinctive occupational values characterize scien- 
tists even as university undergraduates (Rosen- 
berg 1957; Davis 1966). 

Many of the distinctive personality characteris- 
tics of scientists also appear to be produced more 
by selection than by university or occupational 
socialization. Scientists tend to be highly intelli- 
gent; possessors of U.S. doctorates in the sciences 
have a mean IQ of over 130 (from a population 
with mean 100 and standard deviation 20), which 
is not much different from the mean IQ of simi- 
larly qualified persons in other fields or the mean 
IQ of medical and law school graduates (Price 
1963, chapter 2). Although the evidence is sketchy 
and incomplete, and although there is much varia- 
tion among scientists, it also appears that physical 
and biological scientists tend to be “intensely mas- 
culine,” to avoid close interpersonal contacts, and 
to avoid and be disturbed by emotions of hostility 
and dependency. These characteristics may help 
generate the scientist's desire for recognition for 
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his accomplishments from his colleagues. Physical 
scientists tend to like music and dislike poetry and 
art. As might be expected, creative scientists are 
unusually hardworking, to the extent of appearing 
almost obsessed with their work (see Research Con- 
ference . . . 1963 for summaries of studies on the 
personality characteristics of scientists). Stereo- 
types of scientists held by high school and uni- 
versity students are in crude accord with these 
psychological findings (Mead & Métraux 1957- 
1958; Beardslee & O'Dowd 1961). 

It has been argued that the values of the Puritans 
—rational mastery of one’s environment, worldly 
activity for the glorification of God, and individual- 
ism—helped to motivate them to pursue science in 
seventeenth-century England, and have resulted, 
even today, in a higher valuation of science among 
Protestants than among Roman Catholics; this is 
a matter of dispute, however (Merton 1939; Feuer 
1963). In any case, scientists today are among the 
least religious groups in the American population, 
with respect to both religious beliefs and religious 
practices. Those in the behavioral and biological 
sciences, where religion and science are most likely 
to come into conflict, are least likely to be religious. 
Scientists also tend to support parties of the left 
in national politics. With regard to both religion 
and politics, there is evidence that the more pro- 
ductive scientists are less conservative than the 
less productive. 

Scientific productivity. It is generally difficult 
to account for variations in scientific productivity in 
terms of personality or background variables. There 
is great variation in productivity; the probability 
that a scientist will produce n or more papers (if 
he produces at least one) is roughly proportional to 
1/n, and 50 per cent of the papers are written 
by about 6 per cent of the scientists (Price 1963, 
table 2, p. 45). The best background predictors of 
scientific productivity are the times required to get 
the doctorate and college grades, but these account 
for little of the variation, Contrary to common 
belief, productivity does not decline with age until 
advanced ages, 60 or over, are reached. 

Social contexts may have greater effects on pro- 
ductivity, but these effects are not readily distin- 
guished from the selectivity of the contexts them- 
selves. Graduates and faculty of leading universities 
are more productive than others. Scientists who 
have adequate facilities and research assistance 
are more productive than those who do not, and 
those who maintain continuity in their research 
topics are more productive than those who do 
not. However, the kinds of contacts with col- 
leagues and the quality of specialization make a 
difference. Scientists who perform multiple func- 
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tions, combining research with teaching or admin- 
istration, have been shown to be more productive 
than those who devote full time to research. Scien- 
tists who have frequent contacts with colleagues 
possessing different research interests are more 
productive than those with few contacts or contacts 
only with others of very similar interests. Social 
isolation especially is associated with low produc- 
tivity for most scientists; this is a major handicap 
for scientists working in underdeveloped nations. 


The organization of science 


Scientists engaged in basic research are neces- 
sarily given considerable autonomy, If they are not 
free to evaluate the truth or falsehood of theories 
or the adequacy of research findings, science ceases 
to exist; and scientists also are usually free to select 
research problems and techniques within broad 
limits. Such autonomy exists in many universities 
and in a few governmental and industrial establish- 
ments. University departments place some restric- 
tions on this freedom; for example, some research 
in logic or statistics may be felt to be not “really” 
mathematics, and scientists in mathematics de- 
partments may be discouraged from performing it. 
This may produce organizational strains, and these 
strains are sometimes resolved by the differentia- 
tion of existing disciplines and departments. The 
number of recognizably different scientific disci- 
plines probably trebled between 1900 and 1960, 
and the formation of new disciplines shows no 
signs of stopping. 

The autonomy of basic scientists conflicts with 
a frequent need to engage in cooperative research. 
Traditionally this conflict has been resolved by 
forming temporary teams of freely collaborating 
scientists or teams of a professor and his students. 
More recently, in fields like nuclear physics, coop- 
erative research has been formalized; permanent 
groups of professional scientists are formed in 
which authority is centralized and a formal division 
of labor is established. In most fields in universities, 
however, the traditional forms of teamwork are 
much more common than such formally organized 
groups. 

Industry and government. The importance that 
scientists place upon purely scientific goals, their 
desire to be autonomous, and their sensitivity to the 
responses of their disciplinary colleagues produce 
Strains when they are employed by industrial and 
governmental agencies to help achieve practical 
goals. For example, the desire to select their own 
research problems leads them to resist accepting 
directions from organization superiors. Also, scien- 
tists tend to prefer working in units with their 


disciplinary colleagues to working in professionally 
heterogeneous groups that are organized on the 
basis of industrial functions; and the desire to in- 
form others of their discoveries conflicts with re- 
quirements of industrial and military secrecy, The 
typical industrial incentives of salary and power 
are less important for scientists than for other 
categories of employees, and, if scientists accept 
these incentives as primary, their commitments to 
scientific values and their scientific competences 
may be eroded. 

Various ways have evolved for accommodating 
industrial organization and the typical organization 
of the scientific community (Kornhauser 1962), 
Industrial scientists are selected from among those 
most willing to accept the importance of industrial 
goals, and occupational socialization furthers this 
acceptance, In addition, industrial research organ- 
izations are often differentiated into fundamental 
research units and units more directly involved 
in practical tasks, and scientists are assigned to 
different units on the basis of interests and skills. 
Research supervisors are recruited from among 
superior scientists and tend to use persuasion more 
than formal direction. “Parallel hierarchies” of ad- 
vancement may be offered, so that some scientists 
are promoted to positions giving them greater au- 
tonomy in research, while others are promoted to 
administrative positions. Finally, the patent system 
and similar procedures make it possible for scien- 
tists to publish some research findings while safe- 
guarding the proprietary interests of firms in dis- 
coveries. These types of accommodations make 
possible the incorporation of scientists into indus- 
try without the sterilization of science. 

Professional societies. In addition to their work 
establishments, scientists as scientists are organized 
into a wide variety of societies and associations. 
Most of the vast number of such groups are devoted 
to a specialized subject matter, and their major 
activities involve the communication of discoveries 
through meetings and journals. The oldest mee 
and those with highest prestige, like the Roy 
Society of London and the U.S. National desde 
of Sciences, are interdisciplinary, and members 
in them is by election. Such groups engage 1n ee 
itating scientific communication, but they also P? He 
important roles in formulating the science i= 
of national governments. So also do large aes : 
groups that are open to almost all scientists, SU! t 
as the American Association for the Advance 
of Science, the British Association for the Ade 
ment of Science, and the Deutscher Verband Tec 
nisch—Wissenschaftlicher Vereine. as 

While there has been a tendency for the scien 


tific “society” to give way to the professional “asso- 
ciation,” none of these types of organizations is 
directly involved with questions of wage rates and 
working conditions. At most, these groups forward 
the occupational interests of scientists by protecting 
job titles through state licensing and certification, 
by elevating educational standards, ‘and by lobby- 
ing for increased governmental support. There are 
a few trade unions for “scientists,” but engineers 
and technologists dominate them and they are 
relatively ineffective. 


What is a scientist? 

The concept of the scientist was originally formu- 
lated primarily to distinguish specialists in the 
natural sciences from philosophers, historians, and 
other intellectuals; the distinction began to emerge 
as clear and significant only around 1800. Today 
the differences between philosophy and an empir- 
ical, generalizing, value-free science are clearly 
recognized. It is known that the pursuit of science 
requires the full-time efforts of its workers, and 
provisions for scientific employment are abundant. 
Perhaps we have succeeded only too well in distin- 
guishing scientists from other intellectuals. Today 
our major difficulties involve distinguishing scien- 
tists from engineers and technicians. Even when 
a scientist is clearly a man of knowledge, his knowl- 
edge is apt to be highly specialized and commu- 
nicable to few others, even within his own disci- 
pline, Are scientists intellectuals? Or are they a 
culture (or cultures) apart? C. P. Snow's 1959 
book, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revo- 
lution, stimulated extensive public discussions of 
this (the essays in Holton 1965 are a good sample 
of the result). 

Perhaps university professors find it too easy 
to discover a cleavage between scientists and others. 
Taking a longer view, one might conclude that 
scientific knowledge and the scientific approach to 
the world have been dispersed very widely and 
deeply in the populations of industrialized nations. 
Most of us have been deeply influenced by scien- 
tists in what we believe and how we believe. The 
willingness of populations to tolerate and support 
scientists may be some testimonial to this influence. 


WARREN O. HAGSTROM 


[See also Creativity, article on SOCIAL ASPECTS; EN- 
GINEERING; INTELLECTUALS; KNOWLEDGE, SOCIOL- 
OGY oF; and the biography of ZNANIECKI.] 
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VI 
SCIENTIFIC COMMUNICATION 


The term “scientific communication” refers to the 
exchange of information and ideas among scien- 
tists in their roles as scientists. Menzel (1958, 
p. 6) defines it as “the totality of publications, 
facilities, occasions, institutional arrangements, and 
customs which affect the direct or indirect trans- 
mission of scientific messages among scientists.” 
It is distinguished from everyday communication 
about physical reality in that it has reference to a 
particular body of generalized, codified knowledge. 
Ideally, each and every communication contributes 
to the corpus of accepted knowledge identified as 
science. This is accomplished chiefly by extending 
the boundaries, by modifying previously held hy- 
potheses, and by introducing additional precision, 
clarification, or verification of existing knowledge. 

Although the preferred means and the practices 
associated with scientific communication have un- 
dergone change in the last few centuries, full and 
open communication of scientific results has al- 
ways been a foundation stone of modern science. 
With the establishment of the academies in the 
seventeenth century, word-of-mouth exchange of 
information and informal meetings were very 
quickly supplemented by informal correspondence 
and exchange of letters concerning scientific work 
and, later, by a quasi-institutionalized arrangement 
embodied in the office of secretary or correspond- 
ent; finally, these were followed by formal journals 
containing the proceedings of meetings and other 
communications. The scientific enterprise of that 
era was small enough to permit reasonably ade- 
quate communication on the basis of the small 
number of journals and the occasional publication 
of books, supplemented by face-to-face interaction 
and correspondence by letter. 

The so-called “communications explosion” in sci- 
ence is new primarily in the sense that it is now 
widely recognized as a problem. But as Price (1963) 
has pointed out, the amount of scientific publica- 
tion has been growing exponentially, doubling every 
ten to fifteen years over the past three centuries. 
While there is no universal agreement, one of the 
more “conservative” estimates is that there are over 
thirty thousand scientific journals presently in ex- 
istence and that there are more than a million 
papers published in them each year (Gottschalk & 
Desmond 1962; Bourne 1962). The sheer number 
of papers being produced annually has brought 
open recognition of a number of serious communi- 
cation problems. Among the more important ones 
are the time lag between the completion of a paper 


for publication and its appearance in a journal; the 
increasing difficulty of “keeping up with the litera. 
ture”; and the increasing difficulties in searching 
the literature and retrieving relevant information, 
For these as well as a number of other reasons 
centering on a growing awareness of the impor- 
tance of science for national welfare, economic 
growth, and even survival, interest in the com 
munications problems of science has mushroomed 
since the 1950s, 

The communications explosion within science 
has given rise to concerted efforts to deal with the 
problem on many fronts, especially with the aid of 
new technological advances. Through the use of 
computers and a variety of other technical devices, 
efforts are being made to facilitate the storage and 
retrieval of information, and considerable progress 
is being made along these lines (see Stevens 1965), 
However, some questions have been raised about 
this approach in terms of the changing functions 
of scientific communication, While professional 
librarians, documentalists, editors, linguists, ab- 
Stractors, mathematicians, and others now broadly 
characterized as information experts seek to im- 
prove the effectiveness of scientific communication 
largely by technical means, social scientists have 
begun to examine the social aspects of the scientific 
communications process. 


The study of scientific communication 

Despite the growing interest in and support for 
studying the scientific communications system, 
there is still little systematic knowledge about it. 
A review of what is known must, therefore, be 
guided by a broad conceptual scheme rather than 
restricted to the specific questions now thought to 
be crucial for an understanding of the subject. The 
scheme has three major components: the functions 
of scientific communication, for scientists as bien 
as for science generally; the various channels 
through which communications flow; the interven- 
ing variables or situational factors which influence 
the relationships beween channels and functions. 

Functions of communication. Menzel (1958) 
lists a number of functions performed by scenti 
communication: (1) providing answers to s$] ae 
questions; (2) helping the scientist to stay ee 
of new developments in his field; (3) helping T 
to acquire an understanding of a new field; On 
ing him a sense of the major trends in his T 
and of the relative importance of his own pe i 
(5) verifying the reliability of information by F 
tional testimony; (6) redirecting or broad ee i: 
span of interest and attention; and (7) obtai ar 
critical response to his own work. He notes, 


Merton’s seminal discussion (1957) of the impor- 
tance to scientists of professional recognition—a 
major reward for scientific achievement which is 
also carried by the communications system of 
science. 

An understanding of these functions helps to 
pinpoint specific problems in the communications 
process and calls attention to the importance of the 
many different forms of communication behavior 
in which scientists engage. This is undoubtedly an 
important first step in going beyond the purely 
technical aspects of the storage and retrieval of 
scientific information, and studies concerned with 
these functions should lead not only to a better 
understanding of the communications process in 
science but also, it is hoped, may have practical 
utility in suggesting ways to improve the process. 

One of the most important functions of com- 
munications for science as a whole is to provide 
a cumulative record of the “certified” knowledge 
which exists at any given point in time. Without 
such a record it is doubtful that science could con- 
tinue to develop as a viable system. This record 
constitutes the point of reference for each scientist, 
providing him with the foundation from which he 
may make his own contributions toward extending 
what is known. This is not to imply that what is 
already in the record is immutable. Quite the con- 
trary—the record is always subject to change in 
the light of new evidence, newly available tech- 
niques, and new discoveries. But whether a con- 
tribution is an extension of previously accepted 
knowledge or a new interpretation of what is al- 
ready known, it is always and necessarily a matter 
of the record. 

The current communications crisis raises ques- 
tions about the nature of this record as well as 
about a number of widely held assumptions con- 
cerning the nature of the scientific communications 
process, For example, the fact that a paper has 
been published has usually implied that it has been 
reviewed by a jury of competent peers. However, 
there is at least the suspicion that the continued 
proliferation of journals has inevitably “watered 
down” the rigor of professional review. It is not 
even always possible to establish a simple correla- 
tion between the quality of any particular scientific 
paper and the reputation of the particular journal 
in which it appears. In any case, the quality of 
Papers published is becoming an increasingly im- 
Portant problem. No matter how much retrieval 
Procedures may be improved, the question of what 
is worth retrieving deserves much more attention. 

Another major assumption has been that once a 
Paper is published, not only is it accessible to the 
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scientific community, but also it will actually be 
read by the scientists concerned. However, the 
flood of publications has tended to undermine the 
accessibility of relevant papers, at least within 
the traditional communications practices. Not only 
may a single paper be buried in the flood of all 
papers published, but accessibility is also impeded 
by the growing trend toward increased specializa- 
tion of journals, so that relevant papers may appear 
in sources not normally reviewed. Finally, the flood 
of publications has made it impossible for any one 
scientist to read more than a small fraction of what 
is potentially relevant. Some preliminary studies 
indicate that perhaps only about 25 scientists may 
actually read any particular paper which is pub- 
lished. 

Further, an increase in the amount of informa- 
tion in the field tends to place greater strain on the 
integrative capacities of theory in that field, so that 
relationships among the contributions of different 
scientists become more difficult to determine, As a 
body of knowledge becomes “disorganized” in this 
way, the significance and even the validity of new 
contributions are more difficult to assess, and effec- 
tive scientific communication may become a prop- 
erty only of small networks of scientists working 
on the same specific topics rather than of an entire 
discipline (Hagstrom 1965). 

Channels of communication. The growing 
awareness of informal or relatively private chan- 
nels of communication among scientists (U.S. 
President's... 1963; Schilling 1963-1964; Kaplan 
1964) is but one aspect of the general problem of 
the different channels of communication and the 
different functions of each. The various channels 
of scientific communication are usually thought of 
as ranging from the most formal to the most in- 
formal, in terms of the degree to which the in- 
formation flowing through them is codified and 
generally available to all scientists. It is perhaps 
more useful, however, to think of them as ranging 
from structured or planned channels which are 
known about in advance (such as journals, books, 
and even announced meetings) to unstructured 
channels through which information is accidentally 
acquired (such as finding useful information in 
the literature while searching for something else, 
or a casual conversation which yields unlooked-for 
information). A further complication must be in- 
troduced insofar as we are dealing with a highly 
fluid situation in which yesterday's unstructured 
channels become tomorrow's structured ones. The 
ease with which one can talk by telephone to a col- 
league three thousand miles away may make this 
a far more effective means of finding particular bits 
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of information than the ordinarily accepted tech- 
niques of searching the literature. 

While precise knowledge of the proportion of in- 
formation important to scientists acquired through 
various channels is still lacking, everything we 
know indicates that there is a much greater reli- 
ance on “accidental” and unstructured channels 
than has formerly been realized. Menzel (1958, 
p. 47) emphasizes that “it becomes imperative to 
consider the information network as a system... . 
What is little better than an accident from the point 
of view of an individual may well emerge as a pre- 
dictable occurrence from a larger point of view.” 

While it is possible to try to match different 
channels with the different functions performed by 
scientific communication as discussed above, in 
practice such an exercise appears to be futile. Each 
of the functions listed can be, and apparently is, 
actually served by many different channels. Thus, 
it is entirely possible that the answer to a specific 
question can be found in an article in a published 
journal, in a preprint which arrived in the morning 
mail, during the course of a telephone conversation 
with a colleague about some other matter, or in a 
chance encounter in the corridors outside a scien- 
tific congress. A review article might be the best 
single source for providing a sense of the major 
trends in a field, but one might also get the same 
results, and often more quickly, from talking to a 
number of colleagues closely involved in the field. 
In the present circumstances, it seems safe to say 
that merely exploring one channel or source (espe- 
cially a traditional one) is not necessarily the most 
effective way of treading through the maze of mes- 
sages being communicated. 

Participation in structured channels, The litera- 
ture of science, primarily journals, constitutes the 
most important structured channel of communica- 
tion within science; roughly two-thirds of the scien- 
tists studied by several investigators cited the 
journals as the most important single channel 
through which they learned of new developments 
in their fields of primary interest (Menzel 1958: 
1960). To keep up with secondary fields, scientists 
typically turn first to recent textbooks and then to 
abstracts and review articles for guidance (Menzel 
1958), The degree to which a body of knowledge 
is theoretically well-organized seems to influence 
the concentration of important information in 
specific channels; Menzel found chemists (a rela- 
tively well-organized field ) reporting that two-thirds 
of the articles they read would be found in the 
three journals they listed as “most important,” 
while zoologists (a relatively unorganized field) re- 
ported that only a quarter of their reading would 


be found in three such journals. He found also that 
an average of 8.18 journals was needed to account 
for 75 per cent of the nominations of “three most 
important journals” by chemists, while the com- 
parable figure for zoologists was 15.76 journals 
(1960). 

Price (1963, table 2, p. 45) suggests that 6 per 
cent of the men in a field will produce half the 
published literature in that field and 2 per cent 
will produce about a quarter of it. Reasoning after 
Lotka (1926) that the number of scientists pro- 
ducing n papers is proportional to 1/7? (an inverse- 
square law of productivity), he calculates that the 
average scientist should produce about 3.5 papers 
during his working career. Meltzer (1956), how- 
ever, found that U.S. physiologists had produced 
an average of four to five papers (including chap- 
ters in books and coauthored papers) within three 
years, and Schilling (1963-1964) seems to arrive 
at an even higher figure for the lifetime produc- 
tivity of bioscientists. 

Such figures are not directly related to the use 
of the literature; Price (1963) finds that the “half 
life” of a given article is about 15 years; that is, 
half of the articles cited by papers published in a 
given year will be less than 15 years old. Various 
other studies indicate that the half life in use is 
much shorter than this; more than half of the with- 
drawals from two technical libraries studied were 
less than five years old, and more than half of the 
“reading acts” by scientists in a U.S. government 
laboratory were devoted to materials less than two 
months old (Menzel 1960). 

The amount of time a scientist devotes to the 
use of structured channels probably varies greatly 
with situational factors, although little is known 
about this at present. On the basis of some 25,000 
random-time observations of 1,500 U.S. chemists, 
Halbert and Ackoff (1958) conclude that nearly 
50 per cent of their subjects’ time is spent in some 
form of communication and a third of it in spe 
cifically scientific communication. Roughly 10 per 
cent of the chemists’ time is spent in general dis- 
cussion, slightly less than this in receiving wes 
tion orally, the same amount in reading unpu! 
lished materials, and about 5 per cent is spent 
reading published materials. Estimates of the a 
portion of reading done for “specific uses” TA a 
than for “general interest” vary from 20 to 80 P 
cent, and they are probably influenced heavily a 
the ways in which the data were gathered as wi 
as by situational factors (Menzel 1960). è 

A number of studies report that the ae 
amount of time per week spent in reading za 
lished materials is about five hours, but situation 


factors are again highly important. Scientists in 
basic research seem to devote only half as much 
time to reading as do scientists in applied research; 
however, the former are much more concerned 
with archival literature, while the latter make 
greater use of unpublished literature (Menzel 
1960). Térnudd (1958) suggests that physical iso- 
lation from channels of oral communication pro- 
duces greater dependence among Danish and Fin- 
nish scientists upon published literature, and the 
rate at which a field is developing seems also to be 
important—the more rapid the advances, the great- 
er the reliance upon relatively unstructured chan- 
nels (Menzel 1958). 

Schilling’s study of bioscientists (1963-1964) 
found that age is unrelated to dependence on writ- 
ten, as compared with oral, channels; the bioscien- 
tists typically rate the latter as only half as im- 
portant as the former. Moreover, women in the 
biological sciences seem slightly more dependent on 
the literature, probably because they have fewer 
opportunities to engage in unstructured communi- 
cation: they visit other laboratories less often, hold 
fewer professional offices, and receive fewer pre- 
prints. 

‘As the amount of published literature increases, 
scientists are turning to other structured channels 
as well as to unstructured channels. Orr (1964) 
notes a steady increase in the number of meetings 
and conferences held in the biomedical sciences 
each year since 1927, an increase in the attendance 
at such meetings, and a slight increase since 1947 
in the percentage of research funds used for travel. 
Menzel’s study of 76 scientists (1958) found that 
they attended an average of 2.5 meetings per year, 
and Garvey (see American Psychological Associa- 
tion . . . 1964) found that psychologists in an aca- 
demic setting attended an average of three per 
year, while those in a government laboratory aver- 
aged about two. Yet Menzel notes that relatively 
few scientists admit obtaining significant informa- 
tion from the formal presentations at meetings and 
concludes that “the functions of scientific meetings 
are not those which ostensibly motivate the bulk of 
their programs, but other forms of communication 
—symposia, corridor meetings, the presence in one 
room of those interested in a single area . . .” (1960, 
vol. 1, p. 47). 

Unstructured communication. Unstructured 
(sometimes called informal or unplanned) com- 
munication among scientists often provides spe- 
cific information which a scientist knows he needs, 
but probably its major importance lies in providing 
him with useful information which he did not know 
existed. Scientists generally report between 65 and 
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90 per cent success in locating needed information 
in the literature (Menzel 1960; Törnudd 1958), 
but they obviously cannot estimate their success in 
obtaining information of which they are unaware. 

Such unknown information varies from the spe- 
cific (a new experimental technique) to the gen- 
eral (news that another individual is working on a 
particular problem), but it is almost always ob- 
tained, directly or indirectly, “by accident,” Con- 
sidering the usual delays in publication and the 
general difficulties involved in keeping abreast of 
the literature, it is presumptive evidence of the 
efficiency of unstructured channels that only about 
one scientist in five reports ever having received 
information “too late’—that is, information which 
would have influenced the course of his research 
had he received it sooner (Menzel 1960). 

Menzel notes four major unstructured channels 
through which information reaches scientists: a 
scientist informs a colleague of his current inter- 
ests and is given an item of pertinent information 
in return; a colleague conveys information which 
he knows the scientist will be interested in; a col- 
league volunteers the information while they are 
together for a different purpose; and he finds a use- 
ful item of information in the literature while 
searching for something else. In all but the last, 
the scientist is dependent on his colleagues, who 
will know of his needs and interests only if he tells 
them or if they are indicated by his previous pub- 
lications. The effectiveness with which a scientist 
uses these channels, then, would seem to be re- 
lated both to his ability to make his needs known 
and to the frequency with which he comes into 
contact with other scientists in his field. 

The flow of professional recognition. Unstruc- 
tured channels can operate effectively only so long 
as scientists feel the need to assist each other and 
share the values of “communism” and “disinterest- 
edness” which encourage them to share their find- 
ings freely, without regard for personal gain (Mer- 
ton [1949] 1957, PP: 556-560). Yet personal gain 
of an honorific nature is involved; Merton has re- 
ferred to this as professional recognition (1957), 
and Storer (1966) has suggested that it is “compe- 
tent response” to a contribution. If information 
flows in one direction through the various channels 
of scientific communication, response to it flows in 
the other. Anything which signifies the value, to 
one or more scientists, of information received from 
others—eponymy, prizes, election to professional 
office, footnotes, even personal thanks—serves to 
sustain the scientist's motivation through confirm- 
ing the goodness of his work and his successful 
performance as 2 scientist. Glaser (1964) has docu- 
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mented some of the consequences for the motiva- 
tion and career plans of scientists when there is a 
lack of “adequate recognition,” but work on the 
various channels through which recognition flows 
has barely begun (Kaplan 1965a). 


Improving scientific communication 


The extent and success of efforts to speed and 
to make more effective the dissemination of in- 
formation in science vary greatly by fields. In 
Physics, the weekly Physical Review Letters has 
made it possible to bring brief announcements of 
recent findings to readers, usually within a month 
of submission, and there is a variety of other news- 
letters, data-card services, and regular announce- 
ments of work in progress which are now being 
established in different fields. The American Psy- 
chological Association’s Project on Scientific In- 
formation Exchange in Psychology represents a 
major effort to develop and then apply new in- 
formation to the improvement of communication 
within the field of psychology. 

Another technique, facilitated by the use of high- 
speed computers, is the citation index, which en- 
ables one to trace the influence of a given paper 
forward in time; this will apparently be of value 
to historians and sociologists of science as well as 
to those concerned with the substantive content of 
the materials cited (Institute for Scientific Informa- 
tion 1964). The suggestion that archival publica- 
tion be partially replaced by central depositories, 
from which materials may be acquired on request 
after learning of them through title lists and ab- 
stracts, has not yet met with success; the obstacles 
to its adoption apparently lie more in the desire of 
scientists to be assured that their contributions will 
go to a “guaranteed” audience (as when published 
in a journal) than in the technical problems in- 
volved (U.S. President's... 1963). 

Suggestions have also been made toward pro- 
viding greater opportunity for scientists to make 
use of unstructured channels of communication: 
encouraging attendance at meetings and visits to 
other institutions, arranging teaching duties so as 
to leave some days free for travel, and allowing 
more time at announced meetings for discussion 
sessions (Menzel 1958). Such suggestions are 
basically concerned with increasing the amount of 
personal contact among scientists, and their suc- 
cess will probably be contingent upon the amount 
of funds available for such purposes. 

It may be predicted that the Study of scientific 
communication will become increasingly impor- 
tant as the difficulty of disseminating information 
widely and rapidly mounts. The field requires much 


more work in conceptualizing the nature of the 
communications network and its relation to the 
social structure of science, as well as in the collec- 
tion of more data. While much of the concern ex- 
pressed today about problems of scientific com- 
munication focuses on developing new techniques 
for the storage and retrieval of information, and 
while some concern is focused on the social aspects 
of the communications process, very little atten- 
tion has been devoted to the underlying problem of 
what should be communicated and in what form, 
Finally, there is little doubt that each scientist 
will have to bear a greater responsibility for the 
transfer of information and not leave it largely to 
the professional documentalist. As a recent analy- 
sis of the problems of scientific communication 
(U.S. President's... 1963, p. 1) notes, “The tech- 
nical community generally must devote a larger 
share than heretofore of its time and resources to 
the discriminating management of the ever increas- 
ing technical record. Doing less will lead to frag- 
mented and ineffective science and technology.” 


NORMAN KAPLAN AND NORMAN W. STORER 


[See also CONFERENCES; DIFFUSION, article on INTER- 
PERSONAL INFLUENCE; INFORMATION STORAGE AND 
RETRIEVAL.) 
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SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION 


There is little disagreement that explanation is 
a major aim of science; there is much about the 
conditions that a proposed explanation must satisfy. 
Most of this disagreement, especially in history and 
in the social sciences, concerns the so-called nomo- 
logical and deductive models of satisfactory ex- 
planation. There is also a more general controversy: 
many—perhaps most—scientists and philosophers 
maintain that these models clearly apply to the 
natural sciences and should apply to the social sci- 
ences as well, while others insist that they do not 
apply to any science, natural or social, For the most 
part, however, I shall bypass this controversy and 
discuss the applicability of the two models to the 
social sciences. 

But first let us raise the logically prior question 
“What is an explanation?” There are three tradi- 
tional answers to this: (1) to explain is to remove 
perplexity; (2) to explain is to change the unknown 
to the known; (3) to explain an event or type of 
event is to give its causes. 

The first two answers have the virtue of remind- 
ing us of the psychological conditions that fre- 
quently obtain when we request an explanation. 
But this virtue is, in a way, the defect of these two 
approaches: they are too psychological, in the sense 
that they do not stipulate the logical conditions that 
must obtain before we have a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Clearly, not every way of removing perplexity 
can count as an explanation. Again, it should be 
noted that both of these approaches fail to point 
out that when we explain an event or type of event, 
we attempt to relate it to others like it and to give 
a systematic account of phenomena which will 
show how they are interrelated. In short, these 
answers fail to emphasize the systematic inter- 
connection between explanation and theory con- 
struction. 

The third answer does not share in these defects. 
The thesis that to explain an event is to give its 
cause is one that goes back to Aristotle and has 
been defended at length by Mill ( 1843) and other 
distinguished logicians. But this approach, what- 
ever its virtues, cannot count as an adequate the- 
ory of explanation. At best it is a partial account 
of the explanation of events, but not of regulari- 
ties, dispositions, and other types of phenomena 
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which we try to explain. Moreover, since the term 
“cause” is not in itself a very clear one, a theory 
which builds on it without attempting any explica- 
tion of it is not a reliable guide. However, many 
philosophers and social scientists have been con- 
vinced by the arguments offered by Hume and his 
followers that a causal statement entails a lawlike 
one, i.e., that a statement of the form “Event A 
caused event B” entails a statement of the form 
“Events like A regularly precede and are contigu- 
ous with events like B.” If this analysis be granted, 
then the approach to explanation which emphasizes 
causation is compatible with the deductive and 
nomological models. 

Nomological and deductive models. Supporters 
of the nomological model of scientific explanation 
insist that no event or regularity is explained bya 
proposed explanation unless it contains a scientific 
law (nomos is Greek for law). Supporters of the 
deductive model accept this but go further; they 
maintain that an event or regularity is explained 
if a sentence describing that event or regularity is 
deduced from a set of premises containing (a) a 
scientific law and (b) any other premises that may 
be required to make the deduction logically correct 
(provided, of course, that these premises are true). 

Thus, given a sentence P that can be used to 
describe an event, the nomological model states 
that the event is not explained by a series of sen- 
tences S,, S+, +++, Sa unless this series contains a 
scientific law. To this the deductive model adds 
that if S,, S,, +++, S, contains one or more laws, 
and if P can be deduced from S,, S., 22 Sa, then 
Si, S:, +++, Sn is a satisfactory conjunction of ex- 
plaining sentences. This assumes that P stands for 
a sentence describing a particular event. When we 
want to explain not an event, but a trend or a regu- 
larity, all the sentences needed, both descriptive 
and explanatory, would of course be far more com- 
plex, but the over-all form of the explanation would 
stay the same. 

On occasion some defenders of the deductive or 
the nomological models add that the explaining 
premises S,, S,, ---, S, must contain or constitute 
a theory, But this addition does not clarify matters 
at all, because the meaning of the term “theory” is 
itself unclear. Sometimes the term is applied to any 
systematically interconnected set of sentences; 
sometimes it appears to mean the same as “hy- 
pothesis”; sometimes it is used interchangeably 
with “law.” Clearly, if “theory” and “law” are to be 
used interchangeably, acceptance of either the de- 
ductive or the nomological model requires us to 
believe that when we explain, we appeal to or use 
a theory. Since the term “theory” has so many 


uses, it is perhaps best to avoid using it in this 
context and to say simply that the premises of 
nomological and deductive explanations contain 
laws. 

Candor demands, however, the admission that 
we are far from a completely satisfactory statement 
of either model. Thus, in the nomological model the 
meaning of “law” is just as much in dispute as 
that of “theory,” while in the deductive model the 
kinds of sentences that may appear in the series 
Si, S:, +++, Sa need to be specified in greater detail, 
On the other hand, there is little point in being 
concerned with such details if this whole approach 
to explanation is not valid. To see whether it is, I 
shall try to remove some misunderstandings about 
the nature of the nomological and deductive 
models, and in so doing to counter some of the 
arguments against them and admit the truth of 
others, at least in qualified form. 

Do the models involve determinism? Both the 
deductive and the nomological models have been 
criticized on the grounds that they involve com- 
mitment to determinism. But this criticism is irrele- 
vant. One may accept either model and still be 
agnostic about the thesis that every event is cov- 
ered by laws—a thesis frequently given as one 
specification of determinism. Thus, philosophers 
who accept this thesis frequently argue that any 
sentence truly descriptive of an event is in prin- 
ciple deducible from some series of sentences con- 
taining one or more laws. But clearly this is not 
the same as claiming, with the supporters of the 
nomological and deductive models, that if a sen- 
tence truly descriptive of an event is deduced from 
a series of sentences containing a law, then the 
event is explained. a 

Of course, many defenders of the nomologic 
and deductive models do accept an even stronger 
version of determinism than the thesis that ore 
event is covered by laws. But they often aia 
as a “guiding principle of inquiry,” to use v: RS, 
Peirce’s phrase. Thus, they may insist that a 
scientist should not merely seek a variety of gen 
eral laws for explaining various events and i 
larities but should construct and confirm one a 
eral theory that would explain all events ê 

He ithin the purview 
regularities, or at least all those with iding 
of a particular science. But obviously 2 PR of 
principle is not the same thing as an ar ae 
faith, and many supporters of the nomologic 
deductive models agree that there may very sists 
be no such general theory or theories for scien 
to discover. 

Can social scientists use the models? p 
ductive and nomological models are some 


criticized on the grounds that social scientists have 
not succeeded in confirming any laws and there- 
fore cannot use either model. To this it can be 
objected that some social scientists at least claim 
to have discovered laws, and that in any case only 
true or completely acceptable explanations, of 
which social scientists admit to having provided 
very few, are supposed to conform to the models’ 
requirements, 

But though the criticism as it stands is irrele- 
vant, it does indicate that it is not enough to con- 
sider only true explanations or fully acceptable 
ones; we must consider not only the truth of pro- 
posed explanations but also their degrees of ac- 
ceptability. Clearly, when a scientist proposes an 
explanation and employs a generalization, he ob- 
viously does not know that the generalization is 
true and, hence, that he is in possession of a law. 
The nomological and deductive models must there- 
fore be supplemented, as follows. Let us use the 
term “lawful statement” to denote any highly con- 
firmed lawlike statement—that is, any statement 
that (a) would be a law if it were true and (b) has 
in fact been found to hold true on numerous oc- 
casions, Explanations containing such statements 
have, other things being equal, a high degree of 
acceptability, and many of them also turn out to be 
true explanations—that is, the lawful sentences 
that they contain are true. But, of course, explana- 
tions that at one time were highly acceptable be- 
cause the lawlike sentences they contained were at 
that time highly confirmed may turn out to be false 
(a classic case of this is Newtonian mechanics ). 
This distinction between explanations that are 
acceptable at a given time and true explanations 
that simply conform to the deductive model is not 
ad hoc. Rather, it corresponds to the distinction, 
usually applied to statements, between “true” and 
“well contirmed.” 

Here it may be objected that social scientists do 
not refer to laws and, hence, that it is misleading 
to appeal to laws when discussing the logic of 
social scientific explanation. But this objection is a 
weak one. Social scientists tacitly employ many 
laws that are so well known that no special refer- 
ence to them is needed. Furthermore, it should be 
emphasized that many social scientists do in point 
of fact refer to laws—economists, for instance, to 
Say’s law of markets, and sociologists to Michels’ 
“iron law of oligarchy.” It may also be objected that 
the distinction between a highly confirmed general- 
ization and a lawlike one is artificial. But once 
again the answer is readily available. Thus, in 
everyday life we would not treat the generalization 
“All American presidents are Christian” as lawlike 
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or as a candidate for a law, even though all the 
evidence to date for it is positive and, in that sense, 
it is well confirmed. Observe further that the dis- 
tinction we are discussing here is parallel to, 
although admittedly identifiable with, the fre- 
quently made distinction between causal state- 
ments, on the one hand, and statements of mere 
association, or statements of correlations which 
may be spurious, on the other. 

What, then, are we to make of proposed explana- 
tions that do not contain lawful statements? We 
certainly do not always know on what law, if any, 
an investigator has based his explanation of cer- 
tain data, even if we are inclined to accept what 
he says. As an argument against the nomological 
and deductive models this is not a very strong one, 
since most social scientists would admit that such 
proposed explanations should be replaced by more 
carefully stated ones. Besides, if the acceptability 
of such an explanation depends, as it usually does, 
on the degree to which it approximates a nomo- 
logical or a deductive explanation, then it cannot 
be called an alternative to these latter, but merely 
an inferior substitute for them. 

Motivational explanations. It is a commonplace 
that social scientists offer motivational explana- 
tions, but it is not at all obvious how such explana- 
tions should be interpreted from a logical point of 
view. Note first that when a motivational explana- 
tion is offered, there is no necessary commitment 
to the thesis that there are private internal entities 
called motives which are responsible for behavior 
or action; all that is involved is some reference to 
the wants, preferences, or aims of the individual or 
group whose action is being described or explained. 
In this sense all Freudian theory, for instance, 
makes tacit or explicit reference to motives, and so 
do all explanations by economists that refer to the 
utility of the agent or group whose behavior is be- 
ing discussed. Similarly, tacit reference is made to 
the aims of a person when sociologists or social 
psychologists appeal, in order to make sense of his 
behavior, to the reference group with which he 
identifies himself. What then are we attributing to 
a person when we attribute a motive to him? The 
answer can readily be suggested: we are attributing 
to him a disposition to behave in a certain way or a 
disposition to prize certain outcomes over others. 
But this constitutes another possible objection to 
the nomological and deductive models. When a 
motivational explanation is offered, no appeal is 
made to a general law about the way human beings 
behave but, rather, to a dispositional statement 
about an individual. But it is very difficult to give 
the exact grounds upon which we can distinguish 
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between laws and dispositional statements. Ad- 
mittedly, it seems possible to do without general 
laws if we restrict our attention to those cases in 
which the action seems to have been inspired by 
only one motive and in which there is no need, for 
explanatory purposes, to consider what the agent 
thought about the alternative ways available to him 
for the satisfaction of his motive. But when we 
consider the more usual cases of action—action 
performed out of many motives and action after 
deliberation about alternatives—it will not do to 
consider only the agent’s disposition. Can we 
handle both these latter cases by reference to law? 
The answer is not clear. Some social scientists have 
thought it plausible to assume, as at least a first 
approximation, that insofar as people are rational, 
they try to maximize expected utility, But many 
suspect that the generalization tacitly appealed to 
here is a disguised tautology. Nevertheless, the 
defense of this generalization, or of alternatives to 
it, indicates that in order to explain actions for 
which there are many motives, some social scien- 
tists do look for laws and, hence, act in accord with 
the deductive model. 

Others suggest that we should not seek general 
laws but construct ideal types instead [see TyPoLo- 
GIES). To construct an ideal type explanation for 
an action A by a person P is (1) to impute at least 
one motive, T, to P; (2) to list the alternatives con- 
fronted by P; (3) to show that an action of the 
same type as A is a rational one—perhaps the only 
rational one—for P to perform, given T; (4) to show 
that performing A, given alternatives A,, As, =+, 
An, is an efficient way of satisfying T. If, given the 
same motive and set of alternatives, P does not per- 
form A, defenders of the ideal type approach would 
Suggest that we must institute a search for the 
factors making for irrationality on the part of P. 

One argument against this version of the ideal 
type model of explanation is that the motive im- 
puted to the agent may in fact be the wrong one; 
another is that the model is incomplete unless the 
terms “rational” and “efficient” are explicated. More- 
over, ideal type explanation sometimes appears to 
depend on a general law about the behavior of 
rational agents and, hence, to approximate either 
the deductive model or, at least, the nomological 
one. 

Functional explanations. Conclusions similar 
to those drawn above can, I think, be applied to 
so-called functional explanations, for these either 
lack prima-facie acceptability or, when they have 
it, are not evidently at variance with the deductive 
or nomological models. Thus, a common type of 
functional “explanation” may state merely that a 
certain institution plays an indispensable role in 


a society. Such a statement provides us with 
nothing more than a necessary condition and, 
hence, lacks prima-facie acceptability as an ex. 
planation. However, the stronger types of func- 
tional explanation do show that, holding certain 
things constant, the presence of a certain mech- 
anism is a sufficient condition for the existence of 
a certain state of affairs. In my opinion, explana- 
tions of this type conform to the deductive model, 
for to say that S is a sufficient explanatory condi- 
tion for T is, I think, equivalent to saying that the 
statement “If S, then T” is not only true but also 
lawful. 

Of course, we need more complex laws than the 
ones thus far discussed if we are to provide descrip- 
tions and explanations of events in systems that 
are purposive and self-corrective. But it is far from 
obvious that this requires a special kind of explana- 
tion called teleological, or functional, explanation, 
and even less obvious that societies—at least com- 
plex ones—can be analyzed in teleological terms. 
Certainly, societies are not totally purposive, nor do 
such purposes as they may sometimes be said to 
have (making war, for example) always remain 
the same. At most, societies may tend to reorgan- 
ize themselves in order to keep certain properties 
constant. But it is hard to say which properties 
these are [see SysTEMS ANALYSIS, especially the 
article on SOCIAL SYSTEMS]. 

Causal explanation. It has been maintained at 
least since Aristotle that to explain an event is to 
give its causes. But this does not necessarily involve 
controverting the nomological or the deductive 
models, since it can be argued that to give the 
causes for an event is to present a deductive ex 
planation containing a causal law. Given this ap- 
proach, we may then try to explicate the uses o 
the term “causal law.” 

A statement is occasionally called a causal wr 
if it specifies either a sufficient condition or ae 
sary and sufficient conditions for a certain type a 
occurrence. In logic, such a statement may ta d 
any of these forms: (1) if A then B; (2) E 
only if B; (3) A is a function of B (when A ae 
stand in the place of terms designating er i: 
properties). Deterministic laws, which a i 
how a system, with states that are described wee 
matically, evolves over time, are also called ci ae 
laws. Finally, the term “causal” is applied to type 
of the form “if A then B” when (1) A denotes 2 YF” 
of event that comes just before an event bel i 
(2) A and B are events or episodes in the 0°- 
agents that are spatially contiguous; (3) or 
currence of A is to be considered a sufficient an 
dition for the occurrence of B even though ‘A 
event of type B might occur without one of type 


preceding it. Stimulus—response generalizations 
frequently meet these three criteria—criteria that 
represent perhaps the most legitimate use of the 
term “causal law.” 

Not all explanations that appeal, whether overtly 
or tacitly, to the notion of cause make use of causal 
laws in any of the senses discussed above. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not evident that all causal explana- 
tions should conform to the nomological model, 
and still less to the deductive. Nevertheless, the 
view I am advocating has good philosophical prece- 
dent. At least since Hume many philosophers have 
argued that to assert of an event, A, that it caused 
another event, B, is equivalent to appealing tacitly 
to a law of the form “Events of type A are sufficient 
conditions of events of type B and precede them.” 

This view is not completely persuasive. Often 
we say that an event A caused an event B when we 
mean only that the event A was a necessary con- 
dition for the event B. Also, we sometimes refer to 
an event A as the cause or a cause of an event B 
when we mean to assert that A was either a suf- 
ficient or a necessary condition for the occurrence 
of B only when conjoined with other such condi- 
tions. Moreover, when we say that A caused B, we 
are often unprepared to specify a general law re- 
lating events of type A to events of type B. Thus, 
we might be convinced that a given remark had 
caused the hearer to blush, but we might not be 
ready at the same time to cite a general law about 
the relation between remarks and blushing. Never- 
theless, it does seem that when we specify a cause 
for an event and believe that this specification pro- 
vides us with an explanation of the event, we 
tacitly commit ourselves to some generalization, 
however vague. Thus, to revert to the illustration 
given above, a person who insists that X blushed 
because Y said something might be challenged by 
Z to the effect that X didn’t blush the last time he 
heard a similar remark, and that therefore the 
present remark couldn't have been responsible for 
his blushes. But this observation, though it helps 
to diminish the distance between explanations that 
contain causal laws and explanations that merely 
appeal to the notion of cause, does not abolish that 
distance completely. Whether it can ever be abol- 
ished is still under debate. 

Statistical explanation. The status of statistical 
explanation, and its relation to nomological and 
deductive explanation, are topics subject to much 
Philosophical controversy. 

Statistical explanations are explanations contain- 
ing lawlike statements based on observation of 
statistical regularities and/or on the statistical 
theory of probability. It is generally accepted that 
probabilistic statements, as interpreted in the sci- 
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ences, cannot be finally confirmed or even discon- 
firmed by observational evidence. It is also accepted 
that we cannot deduce from any statistical gen- 
eralization a statement to the effect that any par- 
ticular event must occur. [See PROBABILITY. ] 

It is not so widely recognized, however, that the 
problem of statistical explanation is much harder 
to deal with in the case of statistical generalizations 
that are either spatially or temporally restricted. 
Thus, if we knew that 90 per cent of the people in 
Milwaukee are Democrats and that 85 per cent of 
all living graduates of Yale University are Repub- 
licans, we could not use these generalizations as 
they stand to explain the voting habits of Yale 
graduates living in Milwaukee. It is therefore most 
important, when discussing statistical explana- 
tions, to appeal to the nomological, and not the 
deductive, model, for clearly we cannot expect to 
construct deductive explanations on every occasion 
when we use statistical generalizations for explana- 
tory purposes. However, it would be a mistake to 
think that we can never have a deductive explana- 
tion under these circumstances, for we may deduce 
a statistical generalization from a conjunction of 
two or more other statistical generalizations. 

It is important to note that we have not dis- 
cussed the very complex but relatively typical situa- 
tion that arises when social scientists who are 
using statistical data in an attempt to distinguish 
between the effects of several factors note that one 
factor is more relevant than the others for the pur- 
pose of explaining the phenomenon. Discussion of 
this and other such situations has been omitted 
because their logic is under much dispute, Many 
of the issues involved have been considered by 
Nagel (1952), though for some of the problems 
that are raised by statistical data and their analysis, 
the interested reader should consult works by Bla- 
lock (1964) and Boudon (1965; see also Ando 
et al. 1963). 

Amplifying the models. We have discussed 
some objections to the nomological and deductive 
models; it is now time to consider amplifying them 
in order to meet these objections. Let us begin by 
emphasizing the trivial point that we never explain 
an event as such, but only selected aspects of it. 
In other words, it is not the event itself that is 
explained but the event under a given description. 
Thus, if a person sits down on a tack and yells, we 
may say that he yelled because he sat on the tack. 
But we obviously are not ready to claim that we can 
explain the specific pitch or duration of the yell in 
the same terms. 

Observe, however, that an explanation may be 
totally satisfactory once we specify what aspect of 
the event we are trying to explain. This is of special 
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relevance to the discussion of historical explana- 
tion. Historians have often noted that any event 
can be described in many ways and that some ex- 
planations of events are satisfactory only if the 
events are described schematically. Thus, we might 
be able to explain that a group migrated because it 
hoped to improve its lot but not be able to explain 
why it migrated on a specific date and to a specific 
country. Some historians, noting that there seems 
to be no end to the detail in which a given event 
can be described, have concluded that, for this 
reason, no event can ever be explained, nor can the 
causes of an event be fully specified. Against this 
view, I would like to urge that we discuss not the 
explanation of an event but the explanation of an 
event under a given description. This would allow 
us to accept some explanations as totally satisfac- 
tory even if we wanted to replace them with ex- 
planations of the same event under a more refined 
description, 

Finally, it should be noted that in order to give 
an explanation of an event of a certain type, it is 
not necessary to cite laws or theories about events 
of that type. This is often overlooked in discussion 
of how to explain certain social phenomena; for 
instance, many social scientists seem to believe 
that in order to explain instances of crime or di- 
vorce, they need a general theory of crime or 
divorce. But this is dubious. To explain why a man 
slipped on a banana peel, we do not need a general 
theory of slipping. Rather, the laws that we need 
to cite are general laws in which terms like “slip- 
ping” do not occur. The essential point is that in 
order to explain an event, we often must redescribe 
it in terms of a given theory; moreover, two events 
that in ordinary life are both classified under the 
same general term may, for purposes of explana- 
tion, have to be described differently and explained 
by different general theories. To take an everyday 
example: A man who hurries to meet a friend and 
a man who flees to avoid disaster may both be 
running, yet the explanations for their behavior are 
different. More complicated examples, requiring ex- 
planations based on abstract theories, would re- 
quire that the events needing explanation be re- 
described in terms drawn from those theories. 
Although this type of redescription was not required 
in our example, the point remains that two events 
ordinarily classified as instances of the same type 
may have different explanations. The same applies 
to explanations involving not events but groups, 
epochs, social systems, and societies; we must 
specify what aspects of these entities we want to 
have explained. 
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SCREENING AND SELECTION 


Screening and selection procedures are statistical 
methods for assigning individuals to two or more 
categories on the basis of certain tests or measure- 
ments that can be made upon them. Of concern 
usually is some desired trait or characteristic of the 
individuals that cannot be measured directly. All 
that can be done is to obtain an estimate for each 
individual from the results of the available tests 
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and then to make the assignment on the basis of 
these estimates. The central statistical problem is 
to evaluate the properties of alternative schemes 
for utilizing the available data to make the assign- 
ments in order to choose the scheme that best 
achieves whatever objectives are considered to be 
most relevant for the particular application. 

For example, some educational selection schemes 
may be regarded in this light. The individuals 
might be high school students and the categories 
“admit to college” and “do not admit to college.” 
The desired trait is future success in college, but 
only tests at the high school level are available. 
(As will be seen, many examples of selection and 
screening are somewhat more complex than this, 
particularly in their use of more than one level of 
screening. In this educational context one might 
instead use three categories: “admit,” “put on wait- 
ing list,” and “do not admit.”) 

Denote by N the number of individuals to be 
assigned and let c be the number of categories. For 
any individual, let Y denote the unknown value of 
the desired trait and let X;, -++,X, denote the 
measurements or scores that can be obtained and 
used as predictors of Y. The screening or selection 
procedure is a scheme that specifies in terms of 
X,, ++, Xp how each individual is to be assigned 
to one of the c categories. 

The screening may be done at one stage—that 
is, all the measurements X,, °°, X, become avail- 
able before an individual is assigned—or it may 
be multistage. The advantage of a multistage pro- 
cedure is that it may allow some individuals to be 
assigned at an early stage or, at least, to be elimi- 
nated from contention for the categories of inter- 
est, thus permitting the resources available for 
performing the tests to be concentrated on fewer 
individuals in the later stages. 

The terms screening and selection are largely 
synonymous, although in particular applications 
one or the other may be preferred. Sometimes, in 
order to avoid the possible connotation that certain 
categories may be more desirable than others, a 
neutral term such as allocation is used, The term 
classification has a different shade of meaning, re- 
ferring to the identification of which of several dis- 
tinct distributions each individual belongs to (in 
taxonomy, for example, classification involves the 
assignment of an organism to its proper species ) 
[see MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS, article on CLASSI- 
FICATION AND DISCRIMINATION]. 

Various formulations of screening and selection 
problems have been proposed and investigated. A 
bibliography containing more than five hundred 
references has been given by Federer (1963). Of 
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special interest is the case c = 2, in which the in- 
dividuals are separated into two categories, a 
selected group and the remainder; the success of 
the screening procedure is judged by the values 
of Y for the individuals in the selected group. This 
article will be primarily devoted to this case of two 
categories. 


The case where N is large 


This section deals with the case of separation 
into two categories where either the number, N, 
of individuals is large enough for their Y-values 
to be considered as forming a continuous distribu- 
tion or, alternatively, the N individuals themselves 
are considered as a random selection from a con- 
ceptually infinite population. The object of the 
screening procedure is to produce a distribution of 
Y-values in the selected group that is, in an appro- 
priate sense, an improvement on the original dis- 
tribution. For example, one might want the selected 
group to have as high a median Y as possible. 

In many applications, the feature of the distribu- 
tion of Y that is considered most important is its 
mean. For example, in a plant-breeding program, 
Y might stand for the crop yield of the individual 
varieties, and the purpose of the program might be 
to select a set of varieties whose mean Y is as high 
as possible. The difference in the mean Y for the 
selected varieties from that of the original group 
is referred to as the “advance” or the “gain due to 
selection.” 

Cochran (1951) summarized the mathematical 
basis for selection procedures designed to maxi- 
mize the mean Y in the selected set. He showed 
that the optimum selection rule to use at each 
stage should be based on the regression of Y on the 
X’s that are known at that stage. In the case where 
the joint distribution of these variates is multi- 
variate normal, this regression is the linear com- 
bination of the X’s that has maximum correlation 
with Y. [See MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS, articles on 
CORRELATION. | 

Plant selection. In a plant-breeding program 
for improving the yield of a particular crop, a large 
number of potential new varieties become avail- 
able in any year. These are tested in successive 
plantings, and the better-yielding types in each 
planting are selected to produce the seed for the 
next sowing, until finally a small fraction of the 
original number remain as possible replacements 
for the standard varieties in commercial use. 

Finney (1966) and Curnow (1961) have car- 
ried out an extensive theoretical and numerical in- 
vestigation of a fairly general type of selection 
procedure that is particularly applicable to plant 


selection. The problem is to reduce in k stages an 
initial set of N candidates to a predetermined frac. 
tion, m, called the “selection intensity,” using a 
fixed total expenditure of resources, A. At stage r 
(1<r&k), the candidates selected at stage r—1 
are tested, using resources A,, to obtain for each 
a score, X,, which estimates Y with a precision 
dependent upon A,; the fraction, P, (0 <P, <1), 
having the highest scores are selected, and the 
remainder are discarded. Stage 0 consists in select- 
ing at random a fraction, P,, of the initial set. The 
problem is to choose P, and A, to maximize the 
expected mean Y-value in the selected group, sub- 
jectto A, + -+> + A, = A and P,P, --: Py =m, where 
A and 7 are given. The authors found that approx- 
imately optimum results were obtained with A,= 
A/k, P, = Wr, forr = 1, «++, k, called the “symmet- 
ric” scheme, usually with P, = 1, although in some 
circumstances a value P, < 1 effected further im- 
provement. Three or four stages at most were 
sufficient. 

In the context of plant selection, the N candi- 
dates are the new crop varieties produced in a par- 
ticular year, and the resource expenditure, A, is 
the area of land available for testing, which must 
be divided into separate portions for varieties being 
tested for the first time, varieties selected on the 
basis of last year’s tests to be tested in stage 2, and 
so on. For example, suppose N = 200 varieties are 
started in a two-year program to select 8 to com- 
pare with the standard commercial types (thus, 
m = .04). Then at the end of each year, V.04=% 
of the varieties should be selected—that is, 40 at 
the end of the year 1 and 8 at the end of year 2— 
with equal areas of land to be divided among the 
200 varieties in year 1 and the 40 varieties in year 2. 

Drug screening. In drug screening, the problem 
is to screen a large supply of chemical compounds 
by means of a biological test, usually in laboratory 
animals, in order to select for further testing a 
few that may possess the biological activity desired. 
Here Y stands for the unknown activity level of a 
compound (averaged over a conceptual popula 
of animals), estimates being provided by the E 
results, X,, X+, +-+. The distribution of Y in 


population of compounds available ya se 
: k at Y = 0, sine 
will usually have a large peak a vity being 


of the compounds do not possess the acti > 
sought arte a specific class of compounds on 
ically related to known active compounds is Wa 
screened. The number of compounds avalh E 
testing usually exceeds the capacity of the = 
facilities; therefore, part of the problem in ; 
screening is to determine the optimum err 
of compounds to screen in a given period of 


The mean Y in the selected group does not have 
as much relevance in drug screening as it does in 
plant selection. Instead, a value, a, is usually speci- 
fied such that a drug is of interest if its activity 
equals or exceeds level a. The screening procedure 
is then designed to maximize the number of com- 
pounds in the selected group having Y > a, usually 
subject to the requirement that the total number 
of compounds selected over a certain period of time 
is fixed, Davies (1958) and King (1963) have con- 
sidered in detail this approach to the statistical 
design of drug-screening tests. 

Educational selection. The consideration of se- 
lection procedures to allocate school children to 
different “streams” is necessarily much more com- 
plex than in the applications considered above. 
For one thing, there can be no question of rejec- 
tion; the object, at least in principle, is to provide 
the education most suitable for each child, Further- 
more, it can be expected that the characteristic Y 
of each child will be altered by the particular 
stream in which he may be placed. An admirable 
discussion of the problems was given by Finney 
(1962), who described, as an illustration of the 
methodology, a simplified mathematical model of 
the educational selection process then in operation 
in the British school system. 

Finney considered university entrance as a two- 
stage selection process: the first stage is the sep- 
aration of students at the age of 11+ into those 
who will receive a grammar school education and 
those who will go instead to a secondary school, 
and the second stage is university entrance. Denot- 
ing by X, the composite score of all test results 
available at the first stage, by X, the composite 
score at university entrance, and by Y the “suit- 
ability” of a student for university study as deter- 
mined by his subsequent university grades, Finney 
considered Y, X,, and X, to have a multivariate 
normal distribution with correlation coefficients 
estimated from available data. He studied the effects 
that varying the proportion of students admitted 
to grammar school, as well as the relative propor- 
tions admitted to universities from the two types 
of school, had on the average value of Y in the 
selected group and on the proportion of university 
entrants having Y >a. Interesting numerical re- 
sults are presented, but the main feature of the 
paper is its demonstration of how the approach can 
bring about a clearer insight into the issues in- 
volved in a selection process. 


The case where N is small 


Rather different methods of approach have been 
developed for selection when the number N is small 
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enough so that the individual values of Y, rather 
than their distribution, may be considered. The 
object of the selection procedure is expressed in 
terms of the Y’s; for example, the object may be 
to select the individual with the largest value of Y, 
to select the individuals with the t largest values, 
or to rank the N individuals in order according to 
their values of Y. These are special cases of the 
general goal of dividing the N individuals into c 
categories, containing respectively the n individuals 
with the highest values of Y, the n. individuals 
with the next highest values, and so on, down to 
the m, individuals with the lowest values of Y. 
Bechhofer (1954) developed expressions for the 
probability of a correct assignment of the N indi- 
viduals to the c categories. 

Selecting the “best” of N candidates. Of most 
frequent interest in practical applications is the 
selection of the best of several candidates, “best” 
being interpreted to mean the one with the largest 
Y. Estimates of the unknown Y’s are obtained from 
experimentation, and the problem usually is to de- 
cide how much experimentation needs to be done. 

In a single-stage selection procedure, an experi- 
ment consisting of taking n observations for each 
candidate is performed, and the candidate with the 
highest observed mean is selected. The probability 
of a correct selection is the probability that the 
candidate with the highest Y will also have the 
highest observed mean value; this is a function not 
only of the number n of observations but also of 
the unknown configuration of values of Y. 

Bechhofer (1954) recommended that the experi- 
menter choose n so that the probability of a correct 
selection would exceed a specified value, P, when- 
ever the best value of Y exceeded the others by at 
least a specified amount, d. His paper contains 
tables of the required value of n, calculated on the 
assumption that the Y’s are in the “least favorable” 
configuration, which in this case is the configura- 
tion where all the Y’s except the best one are équal 
and are less than the best one by the amount d. 

Another approach to determining the value of n 
is based on striking an optimum balance between 
the cost of taking observations, which is a function 
of n, and the economic loss incurred if some candi- 
date other than the best one is selected. The loss 
due to an incorrect selection is assumed to be a 
function, usually linear, of the difference between 
the largest Y and the selected Y. With the prob- 
ability of selecting any particular candidate taken 
into account, an expected loss or risk function, 
which is a function of n and the unknown Y’s, is 
determined. Somerville (1954) showed how the 
minimax principle can be used to determine the 
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optimum sample size; this procedure is appropriate 
if no prior information is available about the un- 
known Y-values [see DECISION THEORY]. In the case 
where prior information is available, Dunnett 
(1960) showed how such information can be uti- 
lized in determining the sample size; he also made 
numerical comparisons between alternative pro- 
cedures. 

Gupta (1965) considered the situation in which 
the experimenter is willing to select a larger group 
than is actually needed and is concerned with 
guaranteeing a specified probability, P, that the 
best candidate is included in the selected group. 
In this way, the need to specify a minimum differ- 
ence, d, as in Bechhofer’s method, is avoided, but 
there is the drawback of not necessarily having a 
unique selection, Gupta investigated the effect of 
the sample size, n, and the configuration of the 
Y’s on the expected size of the selected group. 

Sequential procedures have also been investi- 
gated; for example, Paulson (1964) considered a 
sequential method for dropping candidates from 
contention at each stage until only one remains, 
so as to achieve a specified probability, P, that the 
best one is selected whenever its value Y exceeds 
the others by at least d. [See SEQUENTIAL ANALYSIS.] 

A medical selection problem. An interesting 
method (Colton 1963) for selecting the better of 
two medical treatments uses some of the principles 
discussed above but also contains ingenious points 
of difference. In the problem considered, there is 
a fixed number of patients to be treated. A clinical 
trial is performed on a portion of them, with equal 
numbers being given each treatment. On the basis 
of the trial, one of the two treatments is selected to 
treat the remainder of the patients. The problem 
is to determine how many patients to include in the 
trial in order to maximize the expected total num- 
ber receiving the better drug. Sequential proce- 
dures for making the selection are also discussed. 


‘Tournaments 


A tournament is a series of contests between 
pairs of N players (or teams) with the object either 
of selecting the best player or of ranking the players 
in order. It may be regarded as a selection proce- 
dure in which the experiments consist of paired 
comparisons between candidates. David (1959) 
studied some properties of two types of tourna- 
ments, the knockout and the round robin. Glenn 
(1960) compared the round robin and several 
variations of the knockout tournament for the case 
of four contestants; he found that a single knockout 
tournament with each contest being on a “best two 


out of three” basis achieved the highest probability 
that the best player will win, but at the “expense” 
of requiring a higher average number of games, 


Other problems 


There are many other interesting topics in screen- 
ing and selection. One is group screening, in which 
a single test is performed on several candidates as 
a group to determine whether any of them possess 
the characteristic of interest. When an affirmative 
answer is obtained, further tests are performed to 
determine which ones possess the characteristic. 
One application of this procedure is in blood testing 
for the presence of some disease; a great saving in 
the number of tests necessary is accomplished by 
physically pooling several samples and making a 
single test. Another application is in factor screen- 
ing in industrial research (see Sobel & Groll 1959; 
Watson 1961). 

In practice, many screening problems are multi- 
variate—that is, there is more than one trait, Y, of 
interest, and the traits are likely to be correlated. 
Sometimes the measurements on the several traits 
are reduced to a single variate by combination in- 
to a suitable index, perhaps with weights deter- 
mined by the economic worth of each trait. Some- 
times only one trait is dealt with at a time, the 
candidates considered for selection on the basis of 
trait Y, being those who have previously been 
selected on the basis of Y,, ---, Yaa in turn. Much 
work remains to be done to determine the best 
procedures for use in multivariate screening. (See 
Rao 1965 for a treatment of some of the mathe- 


atical problems. 
ena nt: ; C. W. DUNNETT 


[See also CLUSTERING; MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS, arti- 
cle on CLASSIFICATION AND DISCRIMINATION; STATIS- 
TICAL ANALYSIS, SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF, article on 
OUTLIERS.]} 
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SEASHORE, CARL E. 


Carl Emil Seashore (1866-1949), psychologist 
and leader in the development of American gradu- 
ate education, was born in Morlunda, Sweden, 
where his family had been farmers for several gen- 
erations, His parents migrated to Boone County, 
Iowa, in 1869, settling on an 80-acre farm in a 
Swedish community. Seashore’s father acted as a 
lay Lutheran preacher and served as carpenter and 
cabinetmaker; he also had a considerable interest 
in music, 

Seashore’s early education, in Swedish, included 
the memorization of chapters of the Bible, a cher- 
ished feat in Sweden. At the age of 13 he went to 
live in the home of a Lutheran pastor “to improve 
his English, manners, and music.” A year later he 
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became a church organist. He helped to run his 
father’s farm for a few years and then attended the 
Lutheran college Gustavus Adolphus at a time 
when, according to his autobiography, “within an 
area of fifty square miles around our home only 
one man had gone to college . . .” (1930, p. 240). 
He received his A.B. in 1891. 

Seashore went on to Yale to study philosophy 
with George T. Ladd, who introduced him both to 
the new branch of philosophy called experimental 
psychology and to Edward W. Scripture, a new 
faculty member not much older than Seashore. 
Seashore, nearing 26, was stimulated by working 
both with a mature scholar like Ladd and with 
Scripture, who after studying at Leipzig with 
Wundt had come to Yale to start a psychology 
laboratory. In Seashore’s five years at Yale a three- 
fold foundation for his career as a psychologist was 
built. First, as Scripture’s research assistant, he 
shared the problems of developing the laboratory 
course for psychology. In the laboratory he experi- 
mented in classical, physiological psychology 
through studies of visual accommodation time, per- 
ception of pressure and weight, and the laws deter- 
mining illusions and hallucinations. He worked 
with Scripture on a spark chronometer and an 
audiometer. Second, in Ladd’s seminar he under- 
took to defend the point of view that whereas 
evolution holds sway in all organic life, it does not 
apply to mental life. His conclusions, however, 
turned out to be the opposite of his initial hypoth- 
eses. Thus he developed a scholarly logic and a 
scientific Darwinian philosophy. 

While at Yale Seashore lived with a Swedish 
family and attended the Lutheran church. Here the 
third element of the foundation for his career was 
developed. Although unwilling to preach sermons, 
he at times lectured the congregation on the rela- 
tionship of philosophy and psychology to everyday 
life and developed a form of presentation under- 
standable to an intelligent but untrained audience, 

In 1895 he received his PH.D. and spent that 
summer visiting psychology laboratories in France 
and Germany. He then returned to Yale as a fellow 
in psychology. 

Two years later Seashore became assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the State University of 
Iowa and thus an associate of George T. W. Pat- 
rick, professor of mental and moral philosophy and 
didactics at Iowa since 1887. Having taken work in 
psychology at Johns Hopkins with G. Stanley Hall, 
Patrick favored a strong development of the sub- 
ject at Iowa and had set aside funds with which 
to build up a laboratory. Seashore developed several 
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important pieces of apparatus for use in a labora- 
tory course and for research studies. This original 
equipment soon made the Iowa Psychology Labora- 
tory prominent in the profession. Of special note 
was the equipment designed for the study of musi- 
cal abilities. 

In addition to his five papers on the problems of 
perception, published while he was at Yale, Sea- 
shore published papers in the University of Iowa 
Studies in Psychology, ten of them by the time he 
was promoted to professorial rank in 1902. 

In 1905 he became chairman of the department 
of philosophy and psychology, succeeding Patrick. 
Under Seashore’s chairmanship, the department 
increased the number of higher degrees awarded. 
This strong interest in promoting graduate work 
led to his appointment, in 1908, as dean of the 
graduate school. In addition, he served as chairman 
of a committee on the teaching of psychology ap- 
pointed by the American Psychological Association 
and in 1911 as the association's president. 

Seashore was a national leader in the field of 
graduate education as well as psychology. Under 
the auspices of the National Research Council, for 
example, he originated and carried out a project 
for gifted students, arguing that colleges and uni- 
versities should devote as much attention to gifted 
students as to poor ones. He traveled widely both 
in his capacity as dean and in his efforts on behalf 
of the gifted student. Yet during this entire period 
he continued to do research and to publish. 

He saw possibilities for the enrichment of teach- 
ing and research by developing the psychological 
aspects of several fields of learning and human wel- 
fare. A psychological clinic was established to sup- 
plement the services undertaken by the local 
psychiatric hospital. Collaboration with the speech 
department resulted in a speech clinic. Seashore 
initiated and supported an experimental approach 
to many problems associated with the Iowa School 
of Music, and a section for applied psychology of 
music was organized. Similar developments took 
place in graphic arts, plastic arts, and physical 
education, ‘ 

Among Seashore’s honors were several honorary 
degrees, including an sc.D. from Yale in 1935 and 
an Mus.D. from the Chicago Musical College in 
1939. He was elected to the National Academy of 
Sciences and was a member of the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America and the American Musicological 
Society, among others. He was also an honorary 
fellow of the British Psychological Society. 


WALTER R. MILEs 


[For the historical context of Seashore’s work, see the 
biography of Hal.) 
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SECHENOV, IVAN M. 


Ivan Mikhailovich Sechenov (1829-1905), Rus- 
sian physiologist, neurologist, and founder of ob- 
jective physiological psychology, was born the son 
of a small landowner in the village of Tyoply Stan 
(now Sechenovo) in Simbirsk Province (now Ar- 
zamas Region). Taught first by private tutors, he 
mastered German and French in addition to Rus- 
sian. At 14 he entered the St. Petersburg Military 
Engineering School. He served from 1848 to 1850 
as a field engineer in a Kiev brigade. Then he re- 
signed his military commission and from 1850 to 
1856 studied medicine at the University of Moscow. 
He spent the next three and a half years doing post- 
graduate research and studying physiology, chem- 
istry, and physics at Berlin, Heidelberg, Leipzig, 
and Vienna. Among his teachers were Johannes 
Müller, Emil DuBois-Reymond, Hermann von Helm- 
holtz, Carl F. W. Ludwig, Robert W. Bunsen, and 
Heinrich Magnus. 

Sechenoy returned to Russia in 1860 to become 
at first adjunct and then full professor of physi- 
ology in the St. Petersburg Medico-Surgical Acad- 
emy. Ten years later he resigned from that in- 
stitution, giving as the reason, according to his 
Autobiographical Notes (1907), his distaste for its 
administrative policy and citing specifically the 
veto of his proposal to appoint Ilya 1. Mechnikov 
to a vacant chair. (Mechnikov presumably was 
turned down because he was a Jew; later, in 1908, 
he won the Nobel prize.) For a while, Sechenov 
was without a professorial position and worked in 
the chemistry laboratory of his friend Dmitri Men- 
deleev, but he was soon appointed professor of 
physiology at the University of Odessa. He left that 
university in 1876 for the University of St. Peters- 
burg and stayed there until 1888, when he resigned 
—alienated again by the academic atmosphere of 
St. Petersburg—and in 1889 moved finally to the 
University of Moscow. 

In 1862 Sechenov took a year’s leave to do ex- 
perimental work in the laboratory of Claude Ber- 
nard at the College de France. There he discovered 
“central inhibition,” namely, that spinal reflex 
movement may be “inhibited”—diminished or 
stopped—by the stimulation of higher-neural in- 
hibitory centers. Further experimentation led to the 
important conception of higher-neural action as an 
interplay of excitation and inhibition. [See NERV- 
OUS SYSTEM, article on STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 
OF THE BRAIN.] This view was taken over wholly 
by Pavlov and more recently has won increasing 
acceptance as a result of direct microelectric neural 
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probing. Sechenov’s report on inhibition was pub- 
lished in German and French (1863a). 

Sechenov’s physiological contributions soon be- 
came part of Western science. This is not true of 
his psychological essays—“Reflexes of the Brain” 
(1863b), “Who Must Investigate the Problems of 
Psychology, and How” (1873a), “Elements of 
Thought” (1878), and a number of others—which 
presaged the systems of psychology of Pavlov and 
Bekhterev and radically affected the world views 
not only of such distinguished men of science as 
Mendeleev, Mechnikov, Vladimir O. Kovalevskii, 
and Arkadii K. Timiriazev but also of such widely 
known men of letters as Turgenev, Gorki, and 
Tolstoi. Translated in part into French in 1884 and 
into English only in 1935, the radical Sechenov 
system of psychology was for years almost un- 
known outside Russia and had no influence what- 
ever on Western and American thought in the 
field, from Wundt through James to Watson and 
the neobehaviorists. Only in 1950, in the second 
edition of Boring’s A History of Experimental Psy- 
chology (1929), is Sechenov first mentioned in 
English in any significant sense. Recently, in A 
History of Psychology, by Esper (1964), a nine- 
page passage is devoted to his contributions, and it 
is asserted that Sechenov “wrote the first ‘objective’ 
psychology and became the first ‘behaviorist’ of 
modern times” (p. 324). 

Briefly stated, Sechenov’s psychological system 
rests on five interrelated theses: 

(1) A consistent physical monism: Sechenov 
held that psychology will become a science only 
insofar as it studies the muscular and neural action 
of the psyche. He asserted that no “conceivable 
demarcation [from a scientific point of view] can 
be found between obvious somatic, i.e., bodily, 
nervous acts and unmistakable psychical phe- 
nomena” (1873b, p. 151). 

(2) Physiological and psychical reactions are 
both considered to be reflex actions: in Sechenov’s 
words, “All movements bearing the name of volun- 
tary in physiology are reflex in a strict sense” 
(11907) 1965, p. 109), and a thought “is the first 
two-thirds of a psychical reflex” ({1863b] 1935, 
p. 321). 

(3) The reflex as the mechanism of associa- 
tion: “An association is,” according to Sechenov, 
“an uninterrupted series of contacts of the end of 
every preceding reflex with the beginning of the 
following one” (ibid., p. 312). The actual experi- 
ence of an event and the memory of it are both 
represented by identical psychical reflexes but are 
evoked by different stimuli. 
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(4) The psychic as associative in genesis and 
central neural in mediation: perception and ideas 
emerge from associations of reflexes and their in- 
tegration in the sensory sphere; both association 
and integration are mediated by the central nervous 
system. 

(5) A radical environmentalism: the largest 
part of thoughts and ideas, 999 parts out of 1,000, 
as Sechenov would have it, derives from training, 
and only a minimal part is due to heredity. 

Of these five theses, the first and last do, of 
course, have roots in earlier Western thought; the 
middle three are essentially original contributions 
by Sechenov. 

GREGORY RAZRAN 


[See also the biographies of BEKHTEREV and Paviov.] 
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SECTS AND CULTS 


The term “sect” is used in the sociology of re- 
ligion to designate a particular kind of religious 
group. This usage is both more precise and more 
technical than the use of the word in everyday 
speech. It is part of a typology of religious group- 
ings which has been found useful in the study of 
religious movements and bodies. The term “cult” 
has also been given a special technical meaning as 
part of this typology, but it has remained less pre- 
cisely defined, less useful, and less used in em- 
pirical research. 


Church and sect 


In his study of the relationship between Chris- 
tianity and the world, Ernst Troeltsch (1912) ex- 
amined the tensions, problems, and dilemmas that 
confronted the Christian church as it attempted to 
come to terms with four aspects of classical civil- 
ization: family life, economic activity, politics and 
power, and intellectual endeavor. He found this 
history characterized by two major tendencies 
which exhibited themselves in varied forms over a 
long period of time. The first was the tendency to 
come to terms with secular society and culture; 
although often with considerable qualification, and 
generally to compromise with the world; the pe 
ond, a highly significant rejection by a minority 0 
the whole spirit of compromise and an opposition 
to important aspects of the secular culture and its 
institutions. These tendencies found organized a 
pression in two basic and contrasting sociolog 5 
types, which Troeltsch called the church and 
sect. Pe 
The church represents the majority reaction @ $ 
involves within its structure considerable variatio 
of accommodation and compromise. It defines its 
as the established expression of the relation 
tween God and men, the institutional channe dd 
divine grace, whose mission it is to enter the wo) j 
in order to sanctify it. Thus, the church attemt 
to dominate the world with its values and is E 
ally dominated by the world to one extent oF a 
other. The church is characterized by what is 


tually membership on the basis of birth for the 
children of believers, although formally all are 
members through baptism. Thus, the practice of 
infant baptism is characteristic of churches, and 
churches become educational agencies. The church 
is the means for the administration of grace and 
exhibits the theological and sociological concomi- 
tants of this function: dogma and hierarchy. It is 
universal in its aspirations and addresses itself to 
the conversion of all. Consequently, its social struc- 
ture is inclusive and often coincides with geo- 
graphical or cultural entities or, as in the Middle 
Ages, with a whole civilization—Christendom. 

The sect, as defined in the sociological literature 
since Troeltsch, represents a contrapuntal ideal 
type to the church form of social organization. It 
is a voluntary society of strict believers who live 
apart from the world in some way. Its foundation 
upon contracted or upon freely elected member- 
ship marks a sharp contrast with the ecclesiastical 
body of the church, as does its smallness of size 
and its spirit of austerity and asceticism. The sect 
expresses defiance of the world or withdrawal 
from it, a greater or lesser rejection of the legiti- 
macy of the demands of the secular sphere. It em- 
phasizes a conversion experience prior to joining. 
Sociological theory presents the church as the ideal 
type of religious body accommodating to the world 
and the sect as the ideal type of the protest group, 
protesting both the church’s accommodation to the 
world and the world itself. The sect’s refusal to 
compromise with secular values and institutions 
may find expression in either an active or 2 pas- 
sive form. Hence there are two fundamental sect 
types: the militant oppositionist sect, which is 
active in its antagonism to the world, and the pas- 
sive sect, which prefers withdrawal to militant 
defiance. 

Accommodation of sects. H. Richard Niebuhr 
(1929), Liston Pope (1942), and others have de- 
lineated the sequential pattern in the course of 
which sects themselves are accommodated to the 
secular society and make their own compromise 
with the world. The birth of children to the sec- 
taries, the better adjustment to conditions of life, 
including an increasing prosperity, and the passage 
of time itself—all contribute to a routinization of 
the sect into an established sociological entity 
which has accepted the social world in which it 
exists, Niebuhr observed that the sect, if defined 
rigorously in the terms presented here, cannot last 
beyond the founding generation. Pope's study 
would indicate that often considerable accommo- 
dation occurs in the lifetime of the founding gen- 
eration. The routinized sect has been given the 
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name of denomination. Here once again, as in the 
use of the term sect, a word of common speech is 
given a more precise and technical designation. 
The typical picture presented in a number of socio- 
logical studies is that of the establishment of sects 
as protest groups against accommodation to the 
world and then their gradual acceptance of the 
world and their routinization as a reconciled part 
of it, This process is often associated with increas- 
ing wealth and respectability for the membership, 
in part at least the fruit of their ascetic and aus- 
tere sectarian behavior. 

Established sects. However, the work of J. Mil- 
ton Yinger (1946) and Bryan R. Wilson (1959; 
1961) has shown that not all sects, by any means, 
go through this sequence from sect to denomina- 
tion and lose their earlier spirit of militancy and 
segregation. Some sects are successful in main- 
taining themselves over a long period of time in 
an established condition of opposition, or at least 
nonacceptance, with respect to secular society and 
its values. They become established sects, which, 
despite changes in their composition and milieu 
and the passing of the founding generation, retain 
a sectarian organization and an antagonistic or 
withdrawn posture in the face of the world, Of these 
established sects two types may be seen, There are 
those which secede from the world in a literal geo- 
graphic sense and live in a territorial isolation in 
which they attempt to establish total communities 
after the model of their own values. The Amish, 
Hutterites, and others offer examples. There are 
also established sects such as the Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses and Christadelphians which remain within 
the general urban society and which nevertheless 
successfully maintain their opposition to it. Al- 
though such groups have not separated themselves 
geographically, they are separate in less palpable 
but not any less real ways, and they succeed in 
keeping their membership apart from genuine, 
intimate nonsectarian social participation. 

Sect ideology. All sects display a considerable 
degree of totalism in dominating the lives of their 
membership. Ideological domination is usually sup- 
plemented and supported on the social level by 
measures which set the group apart, such as en- 
dogamy, limitations on the forms of participation 
with outsiders, refusal to take part in significant 
common societal activities (military service, salut- 
ing the flag, or medical practice), peculiar habits 
of eating and abstinence, and with some groups, 
even peculiarities of dress. Related to these social 
forms of segregation is the notion of the sect mem- 
bers as comprising the “elect,” some kind of re- 
ligious elite. 
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Social bases of sectarianism 


Sects are opposition groups, and they arise in 
opposition to the accommodation of churches or 
developing denominations, in rejection of some 
other aspects of their milieu, or in some combina- 
tion of the two. Troeltsch has shown that the sect 
form asserted itself early in the Middle Ages. It is 
to be seen in the period of the Gregorian agita- 
tion (c. 1080) when the sectarianism of the Albi- 
gensians spread in Italy and France. This move- 
ment had complex social and religious sources. It 
was greatly affected by the reform efforts and 
struggles of Pope Gregory vii; it expressed the op- 
position of the devout laity to what they considered 
immorality and simony in the church; and it also 
represented the aggressive reaction of new urban 
classes against the established order in both church 
and city. This correspondence and interpenetration 
of religious and social interests has often been 
found associated with the origin and formation of 
sects. It has often been observed in the sociological 
literature that the sect is a lower-class protest 
phenomenon. 

The conditions of life of different social strata 
influence the psychological make-up and need dis- 
positions of their members. Consequently, social 
classes and strata develop different religious needs 
and sensibilities. Niebuhr stated that the religion 
of the disinherited may be observed in the rise 
of many sects and that Christianity was at first 
the religion of those who had little stake in the 
civilization of their time. Troeltsch concluded that 
all really creative religious movements are the work 
of lower strata. Niebuhr stressed the importance of 
economic success in the transformation of protest- 
ing sects into denominations and pointed to the fact 
that the churches of the poor sooner or later be- 
come churches of the middle class. 

Functions of the sect. The sect exhibits complex 
functions in society. It often offers an outlet for 
strains and frustrations incumbent upon lower- 
class status and for the condition of being socially 
and economically disinherited. In allowing cathar- 
Sis, it at the same time provides a meaningful com- 
munity, together with a set of values that promotes 
a personal reorganization of the members’ lives and 
often their eventual reincorporation into the gen- 
eral society. Not only may the sect reconcile the 
disinherited to their situation through the vari- 
ous compensations of this-worldly community and 
other-worldly expectations, but it may also bring 
new meaning to them in its reinterpretation of 
their life experience. In doing this it may socialize 
its members in virtues which lead to economic and 


worldly success. Moreover, the sect, with its close 
community of human beings and its new values 
which give meaning to life, offers a way out of 
anomie to many who have been disorganized in 
the impersonal milieu of the modern city. When 
the founding generation passes away, the estab- 
lished sect continues to perform similar functions 
for individuals who are attracted to it and provides 
for its born members the setting for acting out their 
established values, Sects may take on a number of 
new functions when their social composition and 
their specific social situation change over time. 

When established organizational conditions offer 
insufficient expression to the religious needs of 
people or when established institutions fail to meet 
needs of particular strata and groups at all, it is 
easy for charismatic leaders to arise and organize 
a following. Such developments issue in move- 
ments of protest of a marked sectarian character. 
The charismatic leader as a rallying focus and an 
active initiator plays a strategic role in the origin 
of sects and often impresses his own self-interpre- 
tation upon the group as the model for its behavior 
and beliefs. The accommodation and routinization 
of churches and the development of sects into de- 
nominations is often the occasion for schism, which 
is an important source of sectarian movements. 
Moreover, conditions and social change within the 
general society, altered economic status for par- 
ticular groups, urbanization, increased mobility— 
geographic and psychological—and other phenom- 
ena associated with industrialization all contribute 
to the rise of sects, 

The sect as a sociological ideal type is therefore 
to be understood as the embodiment and expression 
of rejection of some significant aspect of secular 
life. It represents a protest against oon 
with the society and its values and the institution! 
development of the church itself as an es 
this accommodation. It is charismatic, lay, €88? 
tarian, and voluntaristic religion in contrast to m 
established, professional, hierarchical, and F 7 
cribed religion of the church. In this typology a 
sect represents an ideal type: empirical reality oh 
specific historical development present 2 gre 
variety than does the typology itself. 


Allied types of religious protest Ree 
Many protest movements display sectarian c F 
acteristics but to different degrees and oue 
somewhat different respects. Most of the PaP ighi 
protest movements in Christianity, while E 
influenced by sectlike elements, endeavor ae 
achieve organizational forms which also e 
many of the characteristics of the church. Thu 


Reformed churches of the Protestant Reformation 
vary along a complex continuum from Anglicanism 
with its episcopate and quite ecclesiastical structure, 
at one end, to the sectlike organizations of the Bap- 
tists, at the other, with interesting combinations of 
church and sect attributes characterizing the in- 
between groups, for example, the Churches of the 
Standing Order in colonial Massachusetts. Joachim 
Wach (1944) has called a number of them inde- 
pendent groups and has pointed out that they vary 
in form from churchlike hierarchical structures to 
egalitarian covenants of laymen. 

However, not all protest is secessionist in inten- 
tion, nor does protest necessarily issue in separate 
organization outside the established bodies. Monas- 
ticism and the later religious orders offer an out- 
standing example of protest groups which remain 
within the older ecclesiastical body. Monasticism 
exhibits a number of sectarian qualities: it estab- 
lishes a separate community, practices austerity 
and asceticism, and employs segregating rules and 
peculiarities of dress. Like the geographically iso- 
lated sects, it creates its own distinct community 
but remains dependent upon the larger body for 
replacement of personnel. In its origin Christian 
monasticism was both a protest against the accom- 
modation of the church and a rejection of the world. 
Its relationship to the sacramental church was am- 
biguous, and it could have become a secessionist 
movement, But in the rule of Basil in the East and 
of Benedict in the West, it was reintegrated for- 
mally and solidly into the structure of the church. 
Here it continued to play a role of witness and to 
advocate reform. Moreover, it placed its enormous 
energy at the disposal of the church for mission- 
ary and other activity. In the High Middle Ages, the 
Franciscan movement represented a similar ten- 
dency. It was contained within the church at first 
by the personal character of its founder. Later on, 
its integration into the church was the cause of 
a great struggle in which both schism and heresy 
as well as reintegration of the order into the church 
resulted. Moreover, the routinization process from 
sect to denomination is also found in the history of 
religious orders. Such routinization is often the 
cause of schism and divisions and the rise of re- 
forming leaders of the charismatic type. 

The Mormons. A religious body of a marked 
sectlike character which seeks geographical isola- 
tion may, when circumstances are propitious, de- 
velop into an entity resembling an ethnic group or 
even a nation. The Mormons, a sectlike group 
choosing to imitate the Biblical model of Israel, 
found themselves in circumstances where such re- 
capitulation took on realistic significance. Perse- 
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cuted and driven from their settlements, achieving 
victories and suffering defeats, the Mormons built 
up in a decade and a half a folk tradition and 
mentality of their own. In moving to the West they 
found a vast unoccupied expanse of land upon 
which they could expand their vision of an earthly 
kingdom of God to imperial dimensions. As a result 
the semiecclesiastical organization which developed 
was at the same time the organized core of a Mor- 
mon people held together by kinship ties, common 
beliefs and values, a common history of achieve- 
ment and suffering, and a common homeland. The 
Mormon “Zionism” of the nineteenth century had 
led to a development from near sect to near nation. 
When the Mormons applied for admission of their 
state of Deseret to the federal union, they attempted 
to find a political form for their achievement which 
stopped just short of nationhood; and in times of 
stress and conflict, frankly separationist sentiment 
was widespread (O'Dea 1954). Churches have also 
become the core of ethnic groups, as under the 
Turkish millet system in the Middle East, which 
granted a degree of political autonomy to religious 
communities. 


Typological study of sects 

Wilson has shown that it is possible to distin- 
guish types of sects on the basis of their ideological 
orientations. He does this within the context of 
Protestantism on the basis of the sect’s self-defini- 
tion, specifically its conception of its calling and 
mission, He distinguishes first the conversionist 
sect, which seeks to convert others and thereby to 
change the world; second, the adventist sect, which 
expects drastic divine intervention and awaits a 
new dispensation; third, the introversionist sect, 
which is pietistic in its orientation, withdrawing 
from the world to cultivate its inner spirituality; 
and the gnostic sect, which offers some special eso- 
teric religious knowledge. Such sects will experi- 
ence the effects of routinization differently and will 
also exhibit different structural tendencies to some 
degree (Wilson 1959; 1961). 

Moreover, since the terms church and sect are 
ideal—typical constructions, what is observed in real 
life situations only approximates the specifications 
of the theoretical definitions. Such ideal-typical 
concepts have an analogical character and are 
most useful for observation, analysis, and interpre- 
tation when utilized with flexibility. This analogical 
character of the Troeltschian concepts is best seen 
in the behavior of churches when placed in circum- 
stances which elicit sectlike behavior from them. 
The Roman Catholic church in the United States 
in the nineteenth century found itself a minority 
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religion, largely lower class in character, consti- 
tuted in its vast majority by ethnic groups of recent 
immigrant origin, and therefore of lower prestige 
in the general American society. Moreover, the 
value system of American society was largely de- 
rived from Protestantism, and the various forms 
of Protestantism constituted something like an 
unofficially established national religion. The Ro- 
man Catholic church responded by separating itself 
from the surrounding Protestant world in a wide 
range of activities and by constructing its own 
institutional contexts for education from the pri- 
mary grades through the university, for social wel- 
fare work, for hospitals and other institutions for 
aid, and for sports and entertainment. Moreover, 
the mentality of American Catholics took on a num- 
ber of sectlike attributes, such as apartness and 
defensiveness, rigorism in morality, and militancy 
in religious identification. While this situation was 
in part conditioned by the defensive character of 
post-Tridentine Catholicism in Europe and by the 
Irish background of so many American Catholics, 
there is no question of the importance of American 
conditions in bringing about a sectlike result. It is 
significant in this connection that the first heresy 
conflict in many decades to be seen in American 
Catholicism concerned a student center at Harvard 
University which displayed a militant sectarian 
response to secularism in the intellectual sphere 
and against the church’s accommodation to the 
secular world. This group ended in heresy and ex- 
communication (O'Dea 1961). 

What has evolved from the time of Troeltsch is 
a typology of religious groups which has proven 
its utility in description and analysis in the socio- 
logical study of religion. It may be summarized 
briefly as follows: The church is the embodiment 
of institutional religion and accommodation to the 
world. It gives rise to protest groups and move- 
ments. These may vary from reformed churches to 
independent groups to sects, or they may give rise 
to groups which remain within the older body, 
affecting and reforming it in various ways. Sects 
may be either actively in opposition or passive and 
withdrawing with respect to the world. They may 
be geographically isolated, or they may exist within 
the general society, practicing forms of social 
separatism. Sects may go through a process of 
social mobility and routinization and develop into 
denominations, accepting in one way or another 
the secular society and its values, The sect may 
also institutionalize its oppositionist character and 
become an established sect. Under propitious cir- 
cumstances a sect or near sect can develop into a 


new ethnic or quasi-ethnic entity; it can become 
a people. 

While this typology has been useful and Tepre- 
sents the contributions and insights of a number 
of sociologists and scholars, it remains unsatisfac. 
tory. Like all ideal type concepts, it is unwieldly to 
use in analysis and possesses severe limitations 
with respect to refinement or adaptation to mathe- 
matical use. What is necessary is to analyze these 
ideal-typical constructs and to state their compo- 
nents in terms of factors or variables. This would 
mean replacing the global concept with a number 
of dilemmas or choice points which give rise to one 
kind of organizational tendency rather than an- 
other or, in a like manner, breaking up the ideal 
types into tendencies which vary from group to 
group along a series of continua. A similar kind of 
analysis was made by Talcott Parsons with respect 
to the ideal type conceptions of Ténnies (Gemein- 
schaft and Gesellschaft), which he broke down into 
five pattern variables. Such factors or variables 
would make it possible to compare groups with 
respect to a number of characteristics instead of 
the present, more cumbersome process of using 
ideal types as an analytical model. 

The cult, To this already complex typology, 
von Wiese and Howard Becker (1932) have added 
the cult. While this term has been less clearly de- 
fined, it has been most generally used in the schol- 
arly literature to designate a more loosely organ- 
ized and more individualistic group than those 
already discussed (this usage must be distin- 
guished from the scholarly use of the world cult to 
refer to the ritual act of worship). Based on indi- 
vidual concerns and experiences, the cult is often 
transient, its membership often highly fluctuating. 
Belonging to the cult often does not involve 
acceptance of common discipline and need a 
necessarily preclude membership in other kinds F 
religious groups. Both theosophy and New Thoug! 
have been labeled as cults. Wilson (1961) con 
siders the cult a gnostic sect and, in his study 0 
Christian Science in Great Britain, shows 4 ape 
that combines aspects of bureaucratized organiz 
tion with characteristics of both sect and cult. Ra 

What is involved in this type of group may 
best understood by returning to Troeltsch’s Bees 
treatment, with which this article began. Ae 
sociologists have tended to make only a parti ae 
of the paradigm of analysis introduced by ie = 
and to develop only the implications of the c! 
sect dichotomy. 

Troeltsch, Leven emphasized anothet kai 
religious reaction to accommodation to the 
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and routinization in the development of religious 
forms of expression. He speaks of mysticism, which 
is found particularly when the formalization of 
worship and doctrine makes individual religious 
experience difficult and unfruitful within the estab- 
lished forms. Just as the sect tends to be a lower- 
class phenomenon (the religious form of those 
without a stake in the social system), so mysticism 
is characteristic of the educated classes. It has been 
an element enriching the life of the established 
religious bodies, as it has also been an expression 
of protest against them. It is of great significance 
in the development of the religious life of the 
Catholic church and was a tremendously important 
element in the Reformation and in post-Reforma- 
tion Protestantism. When it does affect the lower 
classes and when found in religious movements of 
the poor, it often involves emotional excesses and 
a taste for heterodox novelties. The religious ex- 
perience of worship and a relationship to the Deity, 
the gnostic experience involving secret knowledge 
and skill not available to all, and the mystical effort 
to achieve a personal relationship with God out- 
side the established forms of worship and even of 
language are all obviously related. Consequently, 
some element of mysticism may be found in varied 
versions of the religious experience, although re- 
ligious traditions placing their emphasis upon law 
often discourage mysticism, evidently fearing its 
antinomian possibilities. 

Sects in non-Christian cultures. Most of the 
work on sects in the sociological literature con- 
cerns Christian groups. It is obvious, however, that 
the typology refers to aspects and characteristics of 
religious groups and movements to be found out- 
side the Christian tradition. Wach has pointed 
out that Zoroastrianism and Mahayana Buddhism 
have produced ecclesiastical bodies which fit the 
Troeltschian definition of the church in its main 
outlines and that groups in Islam and Confucian- 
ism have evolved semiecclesiastical bodies. Monas- 
ticism has been developed in a number of quite 
different religious and cultural traditions. Sects 
which fit many of the characteristics we have pre- 
sented above may also be found in the other world 
religions. For example, in Islam the rise of Wah- 
habism represents an active oppositionist sect, 
while Bahai arose as a sect of the passive with- 
drawing character. 

Sectarianism in politics. Finally, it should be 
noted that the typology given here is to some ex- 
tent applicable to organizations other than those 
of a religious character. Groups with situationally 
transcendent ideals seem to display similar organ- 
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izational types. This may be seen in political parties 
with some degree of utopianism in their program- 
matic aspirations. For example, social democratic 
parties in Europe were formed upon situationally 
transcendent ideals and in opposition to existing 
conditions. A degree of success both for member- 
ship and officialdom led to a process of routiniza- 
tion and accommodation analogous to that experi- 
enced by a church in the religious sphere (Michels 
1911). As a consequence, protest movements de- 
veloped, such as the Spartacus group in Germany, 
or even the Third International. Thus, the basic 
variables involved in this typology would appear to 
be found whenever organized expression of inter- 
ests based upon situationally transcendent aspira- 
tions occurs. 

Tuomas F. O'DEA 


[Directly related are the entries MILLENARISM; RELI- 
GIOUS ORGANIZATION. Other relevant material may 
be found in COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR; MASS PHENOM- 
ENA; SOCIAL MOVEMENTS; and in the biographies 
of MANNHEIM; TROELTSCH; WEBER, Max.] 
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SECURITIES MARKETS 


Securities markets exist in more than sixty coun- 
tries and on all continents. They have grown in 
number and importance with the increase in the 
number and size of corporations, the volume of gov- 
ernment debt instruments, and the diffusion of 
ownership of corporate and government securities. 

Securities markets are organizations of security 


dealers and brokers whose operations reduce the 
cost of transferring ownership of government and 
corporate bonds and stocks and increase the liquid- 
ity of these assets. The reduction in transaction 
costs is achieved by the specialization of these or- 
ganizations in transmitting information relevant 
for the decisions of potential buyers and sellers, by 
the provision of standardized contracts with respect 
to their purchase, sale, and financing, and fre- 
quently by furnishing specialized facilities for the 
execution of security transactions. Securities mar- 
kets—especially organized exchanges—increase the 
liquidity of securities by providing almost continu- 
ous information regarding market prices, maximum 
bids, and minimum offers. Liquidity is increased in 
the sense that owners of securities can have greater 
knowledge of the current market value of their se- 
curities, This reduces the risk of incorrectly assess- 
ing the value of one’s securities. This increase in 
liquidity is important not only for holders of exist- 
ing securities but also for issuers of new securities 
who are raising capital for their enterprises. 
Securities markets, especially those operating 
through major exchanges, have some of the char- 
acteristics of perfectly competitive markets. The 
things that are bought and sold—shares of com- 
mon stock of the General Motors Corporation, for 
example—are perfect substitutes for each other, 
and the dissemination of information on market 
prices is accurate, extremely rapid, and very wide- 
spread. Information relevant for appraising the 
prospects of a corporation is also widely available. 
Further, there are many buyers and sellers, most 
of whom buy and sell in quantities insufficient to 
have a significant impact on the price. Although 
large institutional investors can temporarily raise 
the price of shares of even very large corpor a 
by placing large “market” orders (and cone 
depress the price of shares by selling), this impac 
can be greatly diminished by spreading the orders 
over a period of time. The liquidity of even ae 
large holdings of common stock was dramatic a 
illustrated in recent years by the sale of millions ‘i 
shares of Ford Motor Company stock by the For 
Foundation with no apparent large impact 0n 
rices. P ? 
7 Security prices are highly sensitive oe 
tion bearing on the prospective profitability © a 
corporations whose shares are involved. The WA 
tunities to profit from changes in the price: é 
securities have attracted the attention an ind 
money of millions of investors and speculators a 
have generated many points of view about we 
predict future security prices. The numerous Tae 
of view fall into two general categories: ( 196 


to predict the profitability of firms by forecasts of 
general business conditions, by forecasts of costs, 
revenues, and profits for particular industries, and 
by analyses of the competitive position of particu- 
lar firms, and (2) efforts to predict future prices 
by an analysis of the historical course of prices 
themselves. This latter point of view has been sub- 
jected to considerable analysis by academic econo- 
mists and statisticians (Cootner 1964), and the 
predominant view among academic economists is 
that historical analyses of prices do not enhance 
one’s ability to predict prices. In the short run, 
prices are believed by many to follow a “random 
walk.” [See MARKOV CHAINS.] This academic view 
is at variance with the views of many members of 
the financial community. 

The view that prices follow a random walk is 
consistent with a market in which numerous pieces 
of relevant information bearing on future pros- 
pects are frequently generated and widely and 
rapidly disseminated. The pieces of information 
themselves, however, must be causally unrelated 
to the historical course of security prices. Another 
essential condition is that prices adjust “instan- 
taneously” to new information, since gradual ad- 
justment would create trends. 

Organized exchanges. The most important se- 
curities markets in terms of the value of securities 
traded are organized exchanges. Such exchanges 
differ from less formal markets in that they cen- 
tralize communication and trading, impose rules 
for the admission of persons or firms privileged to 
trade in securities, impose rules with respect to the 
securities that can be traded, and closely regulate 
the procedures used. 

By far the largest securities market in the world 
in terms of the dollar volume of securities traded 
is the New York Stock Exchange. This exchange, 
started in 1792 as an informal organization of 24 
merchants and auctioneers dealing in securities, 
has grown throughout most of its history. At the 
end of 1966 there were 1,366 members of the ex- 
change, most of them associated with approxi- 
mately 660 organizations, including single proprie- 
torships, partnerships, and corporations. About 
1,200 companies with approximately 1,600 differ- 
ent issues of stock were listed, and the more than 
10,000 million shares listed had an aggregate value 
of more than $495,000 million. In addition, about 
500 companies and government agencies with ap- 
proximately 1,200 different issues of bonds were 
listed, and these bonds had an aggregate market 
value of approximately $120,000 million. At the 
end of 1966 there were more than 250 listings of 
foreign securities, including both stocks and bonds, 
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having an aggregate value of more than $9,000 
million. 

The value of securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange at the end of 1966 was more than 
four times as great as the value of securities listed 
on the world’s second largest exchange, The Stock 
Exchange (of London), which trades a larger 
number of issues and has more than twice as many 
members. The New York Stock Exchange accounts 
for more than 90 per cent of the dollar volume of 
trading on the 18 organized exchanges in the 
United States, and this proportion has been main- 
tained for many years (U.S. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission 19632). 

The number of members of the New York Stock 
Exchange has been fixed in recent years. Member- 
ships, called “seats,” are bought and sold. The price 
of a seat in 1966 was approximately $250,000. In 
1875 seats sold for as little as $4,250, and in 1929 
they reached an all-time high of $625,000, To be 
eligible for membership, persons must meet stand- 
ards established by the exchange with respect to 
age, citizenship, character, and knowledge of the 
securities business. 

About one-half of the members of the New York 
Stock Exchange belong to organizations whose pri- 
mary purpose is to act as brokers on behalf of those 
wishing to buy or sell listed securities. These mem- 
bers are paid according to a fixed shedule of brok- 
erage fees averaging roughly one per cent of the 
value of the security bought or sold, although the 
fees vary somewhat in a prescribed manner accord- 
ing to the number of shares and the aggregate 
value of shares or according to whether the securi- 
ties traded are stocks or bonds. 

About one-fourth of the members are “special- 
ists.” They are important in the operation of the 
New York Stock Exchange and other American ex- 
changes, but other devices are used outside the 
United States, except in Japan, to perform the 
specialist's function. The specialist receives in- 
formation from brokers regarding offers to sell and 
to buy at various prices, Each specialist concen- 
trates his activities in a small group of securities, 
and brokers wishing to transact business on behalf 
of the public typically deal with one or another of 
the specialists handling the stock in question, al- 
though brokers may deal directly with other 
brokers. The specialist secures for the seller the 
highest available bid and for the bidder the lowest 
available offer. When there is a wide discrepancy 
between the highest bid and the lowest offer, the 
specialist has the responsibility, neither fully en- 
forceable nor precisely defined, to use his own 
capital to maintain a “reasonably continuous” mar- 
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ket in such a stock. The specialist is also permitted 
to buy and sell securities for the account of others, 
thus acting as a brokers’ broker. Regulations of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) re- 
quire that the specialist must execute orders on 
behalf of the public prior to executing them for his 
own account, 

Part of the justification given for the existence 
of the system of specialists is that their trading on 
their own behalf increases liquidity and reduces 
the likelihood of large changes in prices between 
successive transactions. A detailed investigation of 
the impact of specialists on prices during the period 
immediately following the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1963 revealed that specialists 
vary widely in their trading practices and in their 
impact on prices (U.S, Securities and Exchange 
Commission 1963b). A substantial number of 
specialists traded so as to diminish volatility, and 
a substantial number so as to increase it. 

Approximately one-fourth of the members of the 
New York Stock Exchange are either odd-lot 
dealers or “floor brokers.” The former buy and sell 
blocks of stock of less than 100 shares (odd lots) 
from brokers representing the public. The latter 
assist brokers from the commission houses when 
the volume of business exceeds their capacity to 
handle it. 

Most transactions involve a small enough vol- 
ume of stock so that the ordinary market mechan- 
ism can be used without having a large impact on 
prices. Transactions, however, which involve very 
large numbers of shares and dollars are often 
handled through specialized procedures designed 
to lessen this impact. The most important type of 
block distribution is a “secondary distribution” (the 
sale by an underwriter or group of underwriters 
of a large volume of stock not for the benefit of the 
corporation whose shares are being sold), but “ex- 
change distributions” (within brokerage houses) 
and other specialized means of dealing with large 
volumes of stock are growing in importance. Al- 
though the details of these various specialized 
methods differ, they have in common an effort to 
accumulate orders to buy from large numbers of 
investors over a period of time in order to match 
the large volume of stock that is being offered by 
a single seller. For instance, in mid-1964, 250,000 
shares of a stock selling for $33 were offered by a 
single seller. The stock was distributed within one 
day through the facilities of a single brokerage 
organization whose customers bought all the stock. 
The individual purchases were bunched and exe- 
cuted as a package on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. They were represented as a single 


transaction through the national and international 
communications system that virtually instantane. 
ously transmits information on stock prices. This 
particular method of distributing stock is known as 
an “exchange distribution.” 

The number of shares traded as a percentage of 
the number of shares listed has been declining 
secularly, Around 1900, the number of shares 
traded in a year was approximately 200 per cent of 
the average number of shares listed in that year, 
and as recently as 1929 the number of sharés 
traded during a year exceeded the average number 
listed. Since World War 1 the number of shares 
traded in any year has never exceeded 25 per cent 
of those listed, and in recent years only about 15 
per cent of listed shares have been traded in any 
year. 

In order for the shares of a company to achieve 
initial listing on the New York Stock Exchange, 
the company must demonstrate earning power, 
after charges and taxes, of $1.2 million annually; 
must have net tangible assets of $10 million, or 
more than $10 million in market value for publicly 
held shares; and must have at least 600,000 shares 
publicly held and not fewer than 1,500 owners, 
each of whom must own at least 100 shares. 
Similar though less stringent criteria are applied 
for delisting a stock. 

For numerous periods between January 1926 
and December 1960 average rates of return to in- 
vestors investing equal amounts of money in each 
of the common stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange were generally higher than earn- 
ings in alternative investments, such as govern- 
ment and corporate bonds, savings accounts, and 
mortgages (Fisher & Lorie 1964). For the entire 
35-year period, the average annual rate of rewa 
(compounded) to a tax-exerxpt investor, with re- 
investment of dividends, was 9.0 per cent. Without 
reinvestment of dividends the rate was 6.9 per om 
During the decade of the 1950s, the average annu ; 
rates with and without reinvestment were apa 
15 per cent. (Rates of return with reinvesti 
may be higher, lower, or the same as without a 
investment. The rate of return is based on i: 
relationship between a change in the value of ie 
and the volume of assets initially invested. Re 
vestment increases both the change in value a 
the amount invested, and the effect on the PR 
return depends on the relative magnitude of 
increases. 

Data ps also available on the variability of 
of return (Fisher 1965). Considering all Be 
purchases and sales, at monthly intervals, Str 
common stocks on the New York Stock Exc 


for the period 1926-1960, it was found that slightly 
over three-fourths of the transactions were profit- 
able and over half provided rates of return in 
excess of 9 per cent. Of course, this past experi- 
ence is not a certain guide to the future. 

The Stock Exchange (of London) lists more 
than 9,000 different securities that had at the end 
of 1963 a market value of approximately $125,000 
million, about a third of which was represented by 
debt instruments of the government of Great 
Britain, Commonwealth governments, local coun- 
cils, and nationalized industries. The Stock Ex- 
change had about 3,400 members in mid-1964. 
The relative importance of foreign shares is greater 
for this stock exchange than for the New York 
Stock Exchange. The major difference in the meth- 
od of operation of The Stock Exchange—and 
almost all exchanges outside the United States— 
as compared with the New York Stock Exchange 
is that brokers who buy and sell securities on behalf 
of the public deal with jobbers who own securities 
and act as wholesalers. These jobbers, who do not 
deal directly with the public, serve much the same 
purpose as the specialist on the New York Stock 
Exchange, but the specialist in the United States 
typically has a dual role—broker and dealer— 
while the jobber in London operates solely as a 
dealer adding to or depleting his inventory of the 
securities in which he trades. There are about 280 
firms of brokers and about 65 firms of jobbers 
operating on The Stock Exchange. 

A jobber may deal in any listed security, but 
most specialize in certain groups of shares, or 
“markets.” The chief markets are as follows: gilt- 
edged (government issues and other securities 
grouped with them); banks and insurance; ship- 
ping; foreign government bonds; American and 
Canadian shares; breweries; commercial and indus- 
trial; iron, coal, and steel; financial, land, and 
property; investment trusts; rubber and tea planta- 
tions; oil; South African mines; Rhodesian, Cana- 
dian, Australian, and miscellaneous mines; West 
African mines; cables and transportation. 

Rates of return on British shares between 1919 
and 1963, averaged by 11-year periods, were sub- 
stantially higher in most of these periods—exclud- 
ing wartime—than rates on consols—government 
bonds with no maturity date (Merrett & Sykes 
1963). For the entire period, the rates on shares 
were 8,0 per cent in money terms and 5.8 per cent 
in real terms, while the comparable rates for con- 
soles were 1.4 per cent and —1.4 per cent. 

There are other important exchanges in the 
world, but none approaches in importance either 
the New York Stock Exchange or The Stock Ex- 
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change (of London). Among the other leading 
exchanges are the Stock Exchange of Paris, the 
Brussels Stock Exchange Commission, the Zurich 
Stock Exchange (the leading Continental market), 
the Dusseldorf and Frankfurt stock exchanges in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the Milan Stock 
Exchange, the American Stock Exchange (United 
States), the Toronto and Montreal exchanges in 
Canada, and the Melbourne Stock Exchange. There 
are many regional exchanges in the countries 
whose leading exchanges are listed above, and 
there are many exchanges in other countries as 
well. The largest of these exchanges is not more 
than about one-fifth the size of The Stock Exchange 
(of London) or one-twentieth the size of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and most are much smaller. 
The mechanisms of these various exchanges differ, 
but the principles underlying their operation are 
very much like either The Stock Exchange or the 
New York Stock Exchange. Information about 
many of these exchanges can be found in Spray 
(1964). 

Over-the-counter markets. Unlike the organized 
exchanges, the over-the-counter market is informal 
and permits unlimited right of entry by securities 
and virtually free access of persons into the busi- 
ness of dealing in unlisted securities. At the end of 
1963 over 3,300 firms listed with the SEC dealt in 
unlisted securities. The over-the-counter market 
differs from the organized exchange in many ways. 
There is no fixed schedule of fees for buying and 
selling securities. Dealers more frequently buy and 
sell from inventories and derive their profit from 
markups on this inventory. 

Dealers and brokers are informally organized 
in the National Association of Security Dealers 
(NASD). Under pressure from the SEC, the NASD 
began to publish in February 1965 wholesale or 
“nter-dealer” quotations for the 1,300 issues on its 
national list. Accurate information on retail prices 
is not yet available for the over-the-counter market. 

The SEC estimates that as of December 31, 1962, 
about 4,500 stocks in about 4,100 domestic com- 
panies were quoted only in the over-the-counter 
market (U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission 
1963a). These stocks had an aggregate value of 
about $90,000 million, almost half being consti- 
tuted by stocks in banks and insurance companies. 
The value of stocks traded over-the-counter was 
only about one-fourth of those traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange but far exceeded the value 
of stocks traded on any other American exchange. 

The volume of stock trading over-the-counter is 
estimated to have grown about eightfold between 
1949 and 1961, reaching $40,000 million in the 
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latter year. Although most of the very large com- 
panies are traded on listed exchanges, this is not 
true of stocks in banks, insurance companies, and 
mutual funds, which are frequently large and sel- 
dom listed. (In 1964, a Disclosure Act was passed 
by Congress which may substantially increase the 
listing of stocks in banks and insurance companies. ) 

In recent years a so-called third market has in- 
creased in importance. This market involves trad- 
ing in shares listed on exchanges, but the trading 
takes place in the over-the-counter market rather 
than through the exchanges. The only definitive 
estimate of the volume of such trading indicates 
that in 1961 about $2,000 million worth of stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange were traded 
over-the-counter. This constituted almost 4 per cent 
of trading on the New York Stock Exchange. This 
percentage is undoubtedly increasing. The third 
market is growing in importance because the 
brokerage costs on the exchanges are fixed and do 
not permit quantity discounts, despite the lower 
cost per share of handling large orders. The over- 
the-counter market has no fixed schedule of fees 
and thereby permits large buyers and sellers to con- 
summate transactions at lower cost than is possible 
on the exchanges. The increased importance of 
institutional investors, who frequently trade in 
large volumes, has contributed to the growth of the 
third market. 

Outside the United States, most trading in se- 
curities is probably through exchanges, but some 


Table 2 — Estimated holdings of NYSE-listed stocks by financial institutions 
and relation to total value (billions of dollars) 


Type of institution 1949 

Insurance companies: 

life 11 

Non-life 17 
Investment companies: 

Open-end 14 

Closed-end 16 
Non-insured pension funds: 

Corporate 0.5 

Other private ." 

State and local government . 
Nonprofit institutions: 

College and university endowments 11 

Foundations 11 

Other 10 
Common trust funds . 
Mutual savings banks 0.2 

Total 97 
Total market value of all NYSE-listed stock 76.3 
Estimated per cent held by all financial institutions 12.7% 


* Less than $50 million. 


Table 1 — Distribution of total market value of individ. 
ually held stock, by income class, 1960 


Adjusted gross income" Per cent of total market value’ | 


Less than $5,000 12.4 
$5,000 —$9,999 13.9 
$10,000 — $14,999 11.4 
$15,000 — $24,999 14.0 
$25,000 — $49,999 15.9 
$50,000 — $99,999 129 
$100,000 — $149,999 48 
$150,000 — $199,999 3.3 
$200,000 and over 11.5 

Total 100.1 


a. Excludes income not subject to federal income tax. 
b. Percentages do not add to 100 because of rounding. 


Source: Crockett & Friend 1963, p, 156, 
m 


is over-the-counter and through institutions such 
as commercial banks. In most foreign countries, 
listing requirements and permission to trade on 
exchanges are less restrictive than in the Uni 
States. 

Share ownership. In the United States the num- 
ber of individuals owning stock directly has 
from about 6 million in 1954 to about 20 million 
in 1966. This ownership is widely distributed 
among all income groups, as is indicated by Table 1 

Somewhat more is known about the important 
of stock ownership by institutions. Such owners! 
has increased rapidly both absolutely and as a pi 
centage of all stocks, as is indicated by Table 

Information regarding share ownership in 
different countries is contained in a study by the 


1956 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
23 40 41 46 53 64 
45 77 YA) 8.2 9.5 101 
7100172 «154 (1860 21.8 26.5 
4.0 5.6 5.3 57 66 56 
53 187 179 226 27.5 32.5 
0.4 1 1.0 13 1.6 19 
0.2 0.7 0.8 11 1.5 1.9 
24 37 3.3 4.0 45 5.1 
41 7.2 67 8.3 9.5 101 
3.1 5.6 5.0 59 68 77 
1.0 1.9 17 2.2 2.6 3.2 
TOTEE 
346. 737. 687 «829 9765 5 
219.2 387.8 345.8 411.3 4743 537.5 
15.8% 19.0% 19.9% 20.2% 20.6% 207% 


1967. 
Source: New York Stock Exchang® 


New York Stock Exchange (1962). Three facts 
stand out: (1) there is no information about share 
ownership in most countries; (2) for all countries 
for which information is available, the number of 
shareholders is growing rapidly; and (3) share 
owners constitute a larger portion of the popula- 
tions of western European countries, Japan, and 
the United States than of other sections of the 
world. 

In Great Britain, it is estimated by the Wider 
Share Ownership Council that at the end of 1963 
there were about 3.5 million individuals owning 
stocks directly and that about two-thirds of all 
adults of the United Kingdom owned stocks indi- 
rectly through various institutions. Institutional in- 
vestors are of greater relative importance in Great 
Britain than in the United States. British institu- 
tions own about 50 per cent of all the securities 
listed on The Stock Exchange (of London) while 
the comparable figure for American institutions on 
the New York Stock Exchange is about 20 per cent. 
The greater importance of institutions in the United 
Kingdom is accounted for primarily by the fact 
that their insurance companies are not so narrowly 
restricted with respect to the ownership of shares. 

Japan had about 4.5 million individual share 
owners in 1963, over eight times as many as were 
estimated for 1946. 

The regulation of securities markets. In the 
United States, securities markets are regulated to 
some extent by state laws, but by far the most im- 
portant regulation stems from the following federal 
statutes: 

(1) The Securities Act of 1933. 

(2) The Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

(3) The Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935, 

(4) The Investment Company Act and the In- 
vestment Advisers Act, both of which became effec- 
tive in 1940, 

(5) The Securities Act of 1964. 

(For an extensive bibliography on the first four of 
these statutes, their amendments, and judicial de- 
cisions and administrative rulings derived from 
them, see Dunton 1963. ) 

Provisions of the federal statutes are adminis- 
tered by the SEC, which was established in 1934. 
The Securities Act of 1933 requires the disclosure 
of financial information judged by the SEC to be 
relevant for the evaluation by investors of the pros- 
pects of corporations issuing new securities. The 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 regulates securi- 
ties markets and the operations of security brokers 
and dealers. It requires registration of securities 
exchanges and of securities traded on such ex- 
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changes; it restricts borrowing by brokers and 
dealers; it prohibits manipulation of prices of se- 
curities; it requires periodic filing of reports on 
listed securities and the provision of specified in- 
formation and statements soliciting proxies. Ex- 
changes make rules governing the conduct of their 
members, and the SEC passes upon the adequacy 
of such regulation. 

The over-the-counter market was brought with- 
in the purview of the SEC through a section of the 
Securities Exchange Act authorizing national as- 
sociations of security dealers to regulate their 
members. The NASD, authorized under the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act, has an extensive set of rules 
governing the conduct of its members. The Se- 
curities Act of 1964 extends to the larger over-the- 
counter issues the regulations governing registra- 
tion of securities, financial reporting, and the 
issuance of proxies that apply to issues listed on 
exchanges. About 2,000 over-the-counter issues are 
affected. 

The Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 
was designed to eliminate or control public utility 
holding companies that either operated in or sold 
securities in interstate commerce. 

The Investment Company Act and the Invest- 
ment Advisers Act provide for the registration and 
regulation of investment companies and invest- 
ment advisers in order to insure a code of conduct 
and a level of financial responsibility acceptable 
to the SEC, 

Since enactment of the Securities Act of 1933 and 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, the dissemi- 
nation of financial information by corporations has 
greatly increased, and the practices of firms buy- 
ing and selling securities or advising investors have 
changed significantly. Much of this change has 
taken place through self-regulation by the organ- 
ized exchanges and through the NASD. 

The impact of these changes and the adequacy 
of existing regulation were subjected to exhaustive 
study by a special group established by the SEC, 
which the Congress had directed to conduct such 
a study. The study (U.S, Securities and Exchange 
Commission 1963b) consists of five volumes cov- 
ering the operation of exchanges and the adequacy 
of existing regulation, the over-the-counter market, 
the qualifications of persons in the security indus- 
try, security credit, mutual funds, and other mat- 
ters. A great deal of information, much of it 
quantitative, is contained in the so-called Special 
Study, but there is controversy as to whether there 
was an adequate factual basis for the recommenda- 
tions that were made (Stigler 1964a; 1964b; Friend 
& Herman 1964; Robbins & Werner 1964). 
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One major change resulting from the Special 
Study was to subject the over-the-counter market 
to regulation more like that imposed upon formal 
exchanges. For the formal exchanges, the major 
changes, in addition to those resulting from the 
Securities Act of 1964, were modifications in the 
regulations concerning floor traders and specialists. 
The intent of these new regulations was to reduce 
the advantage of floor traders and specialists rela- 
tive to the trading public and to decrease possible 
conflict of interest between their role as speculators 
and their role of providing liquidity, The new regu- 
lations reduce the opportunity of specialists to 
profit from their access to “book information” 
about bids and offers, and to execute orders on 
their own behalf prior to orders on behalf of the 
public. 

Security credit. Stocks and bonds are widely 
used as collateral for loans. At the end of 1964, 
such loans exceeded $5,000 million in the United 
States. This was less than one per cent of the value 
of all securities listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Loans based upon collateral consisting of 
securities are subject to special regulation in the 
United States, The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
required the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System to issue rules and regulations con- 
cerning security credit, and Regulation T accord- 
ingly was issued by them and became effective 
October 1, 1934. Regulation T specifies the amount 
of credit that can be extended by security brokers 
and dealers relative to the value of the collateral. 
At the end of 1964, such loans were limited to 
30 per cent of the value of securities at the time 
that the loan was made. On May 1, 1936, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
issued Regulation U relating to loans by banks 
based on collateral in the form of securities. (Ex- 
tensive information about security credit can be 
found in Bogen & Kroos 1960.) 

Security prices and business conditions. Prices 
of stocks generally move in the same direction as 
business conditions, rising during periods of ex- 
pansion and falling during recessions. Prices of 
common stocks are considered to be a “leading” 
indicator in that turning points in indexes of these 
prices typically precede turning points in general 
business conditions (Moore 1961). The prices of 
bonds, too, generally move in the same direction 
as business conditions (Kessel 1965). While stock 
prices tend to lead general business conditions, 
movements in bond prices are roughly coincident 
with movements in business conditions. 

Changes in the general price level have differ- 
ent effects upon the prices of stocks according to 


the capital structure of the underlying corporation 
(Kessel 1956). The general principle which ex. 
plains these variations is that corporations with a 
large amount of net debt per dollar of equity benefit 
most from inflation and suffer most from deflation, 
Net debt is defined as a corporation's monetary 
assets (cash, government securities, accounts re- 
ceivable, and notes receivable ) minus its liabilities 
(accounts payable, notes payable, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, and bonds ). 

The relationship between changes in general 
business conditions and the prices of stocks is 
complex because the changes in each series affect 
each other. Changes in business conditions ob- 
viously affect the prosperity of corporations and 
hence the value of stocks in them. Conversely, 
changes in prices of stock affect the wealth of in- 
dividuals and institutions and their willingness and 
capacity to spend money and to make investments 
and hence affect general business. From October 
1929 to June 1932, the prices of stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange declined by over 
80 per cent, and this reduction of many billions of 
dollars in the assets of owners of stocks un- 
doubtedly contributed to the great depression of 
that time. 

James H. LORIE 
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SEE, HENRI 


Henri See (1864-1936), French economic his- 
torian, was born at Saint-Brice (Seine-et-Oise). He 
attended the Lycée Henri 1v in Paris and then the 
Sorbonne. In 1887 he became agrégé @histoire and 
taught for several years in the provinces. After 
successfully defending his doctoral thesis on the 
policy of Louis x1 toward the cities, he was appoint- 
ed professor at the University of Rennes in 1893. 
He remained there until a serious illness compelled 
him to retire prematurely in 1920. He continued to 
do historical research for the remainder of his 
ife, 

The work of Ste has a remarkable unity, which 
derives from his conception of the aims and the 
methods of history. His teachers, including Fustel 
de Coulanges, Ernest Lavisse, and Charles Sei- 
gnobos, had trained him always to respect the rules 
of historical criticism. Sée believed that history 
must be rigorously objective, eschewing, on the one 
hand, grand systems and philosophies, and on the 
other hand, the domination of bias. But Sée also 
realized the futility of a kind of erudition that con- 
sists of data increasingly scattered among compart- 
mentalized specialties, no longer useful for the 
development of synthetic knowledge. 
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Sée’s Histoire économique de la France (1939— 
1942) is the work of a historian who cannot 
imagine studying economic facts apart from the 
milieu in which they occur and evolve, and the 
same spirit prevails in his L'évolution commerciale 
et industrielle de la France sous l'ancien régime 
(1925a) and his Esquisse d'une histoire du régime 
agraire en Europe aux XVIII et XIX° siécles 
(1921). As a historian who was ever aware of the 
complexity of the facts, he found the Marxist doc- 
trine of historical materialism unacceptable: from 
his viewpoint its great defect was its unilateral 
character. Although he was faithful to the socialist 
ideal all his life, it was from the effort of human 
thought rather than from “the blind movement of 
economic forces” that he expected humanity to 
progress, and his historical research was designed 
to show some of the conditions of rational progress. 

Like his teacher Fustel de Coulanges, Sée was 
primarily interested in collective entities and insti- 
tutions, even though he felt that Fustel had given 
too short shrift to the actions of individuals and 
the importance of “accidents.” He believed that 
history should provide knowledge of the institu- 
tions, beliefs, and customs of a society, its way of 
thinking, its dominant concerns, and its guiding 
ideas. Sée felt that the most certain way of making 
his contribution to history as the “science of hu- 
man societies” was to devote himself to both social 
and economic history and the history of ideas. 
Neither political or military history nor the biog- 
raphies of rulers serve to reveal peoples to them- 
selves. The most important dynamic factors in the 
evolution of societies are economic necessities, 
which predominantly determine the feelings and 
actions of governments and of social classes; 
however, the economic factor does not explain 
everything, and economic interpretations of history 
by no means have the character of laws. 

Sée was a prolific author, his writings compris- 
ing no less than 28 books and 194 articles. As 
economics editor of the Revue historique he per- 
formed an important service to his profession. 


A. CHABERT 


[See also HISTORY, article on ECONOMIC HISTORY; 
MARXIST SOCIOLOGY; and the biography of FUSTEL 
DE COULANGES.] 
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SEGREGATION 


Segregation is an institutionalized form of social 
distance expressed in physical separation. It signi- 
fies a convergence of physical and social space and 
is to be distinguished from other social forms 
which also structure social distance in spatial 
terms, as, for example, the elaborate patterns of 
deference in African societies with sacred kingship 
or the different levels of seating (reflecting caste 
Status) among Singhalese castes. The latter regu- 
late social relationships between persons in situa- 
tions of contact; segregation refers primarily to the 
separation of persons and the avoidance of contact. 

Systems of segregation vary in the criteria which 
distinguish the segregated groups, whether biolog- 
ical, cultural, and/or status, and in the situations, 
or roles, which are segregated. Segregated roles 
may vary in extensiveness (extreme separation 
being represented by indirect rule in colonial so- 
ciety), in type (the intimate roles of primary rela- 
tionships or the more impersonal roles in secondary 
relationships), and in the relative level of the 
actors (for example, where equal-status contacts 
are proscribed but dominant-subordinate contacts 
are fostered, as in racial segregation, or apartheid, 
in South Africa). Segregative systems may also be 
distinguished as compulsory or voluntary, as de- 
liberate or spontaneous, and as influenced posi- 


tively by attraction or negatively by disdain. Com. 
pulsory segregation involves deliberation and 
invidious distinction and serves the interests of 
those who impose it. 

Although segregation imposes separation of per- 
sons and groups, it is by no means the antithesis 
of societal integration. The segregation of units 
may be a basis for integration, as in traditional 
Indian caste society, where a consensual basis for 
segregation was derived partly from shared reli- 
gious values. Indeed, segregation may be conceived 
of as a general, although not a universal, aspect of 
social organization. It defines the boundaries be- 
tween groups, locates the groups in the hierarchy, 
and regulates their interaction. Because of the inti- 
mate relationship of segregation to systems of 
domination, it is often highly resistant to change 
and readily becomes a focus of political conflict. 

Sociological approaches. Early sociological con- 
cern with segregation derived in part from interest 
in the processes of social interaction (segregation 
being conceived of as “dissociative,” in terms of a 
model of “attraction-repulsion” or “association- 
dissociation”) but mainly from ecological studies, 
under the influence of animal and plant ecologists, 
geographers, and the theory of social Darwinism. 
The initial emphasis on the biotic approach 
stressed the subsocial elements in human society. 
with the corollary, explicit or implied, that segre- 
gation was a natural phenomenon; there was the 
same implication in the concept of natural areas 
[see REGION]. 4 

By contrast, the cultural approach, which devel- 
oped in criticism of the biotic, stresses the influ- 
ence of values on the spatial distribution of bie 
populations, especially the role of prejudice an 
discrimination in the segregation of ethnic ani 
racial groups. Sociologists share with social be 
chologists and political scientists an interest in the 
psychological consequences of segregation aS d 
affects the processes of prejudice, consensus, oe 
political cleavage. And this interest has been a 
ther stimulated by the struggle for desegregation 

if A ment 
the United States—a major focus of the move i 
to secure effective civil rights for Negroes—and y 
the threat of racial civil war in South Africa, bee 
has a regime of systematic racial and ethnic seg" 
gation. 


Social structural factors ot 
Segregation, being an aspect of social S a 
varies in its incidence and nature with the y ous 
society. It hardly exists in relatively undiffer S 
ated societies, such as those of the Bushmen; ae 
the term is not really applicable to the divis! 


between kin groups in segmented societies, which 
constitute separate rather than segregated units, 
loosely federated in certain situations. 

Social differentiation. While segregation is as- 
sociated with social differentiation, there does not 
appear to be a precise relationship between the 
two, Segregation may be highly elaborated both in 
societies where the division of labor is not greatly 
advanced and in modern industrialized societies. 
Thus, segregation is a basic principle of organiza- 
tion in the village communities of Indian caste 
society, where it regulates residence, access to 
amenities, and contact between the castes and 
where it receives ritual reinforcement in patterns 
of avoidance sanctioned by the threat of pollution. 
It is found in many “preindustrial” cities in Europe, 
Asia, and the Middle East and in the Muslim cities 
of north Africa, where ethnic and religious partic- 
ularism may be manifested in separate quarters 
of the city as well as in occupational specialization. 
And it is characteristic of the most industrialized 
metropolitan cities of North America, in which 
there is extensive segregation of Negroes in resi- 
dence, worship, education, and social intercourse. 
Nor does it seem that progressive industrialization 
will necessarily dissolve ethnic and religious partic- 
ularisms that are irrelevant to the industrial proc- 
ess and replace them by distinctions resting on 
more universal criteria of qualification and achieve- 
ment. This may be the trend within industry, but 
there is a continuing relevance of ethnic and reli- 
gious identification as bases of association in the 
cities and in the extensive movement of urban pop- 
ulations to the suburbs. 

Social stratification. The relationship between 
segregation and rigidity of social structure is 
equally complex. Segregation is characteristic of 
societies with complex class systems, although the 
ecological patterns of class segregation vary and 
a central city location may distinguish the upper 
classes in one society, the lower classes in another. 
There may be extensive segregation of roles in a 
class system, where residential segregation lays the 
foundations for segregation in education, religion, 
and recreation. But the barriers are much more 
permeable than in caste systems; in fact, in these 
two systems there is a direct relationship between 
the rigidity of the system of stratification and the 
rigidity of the system of segregation. This relation- 
ship, however, does not hold for the slave planta- 
tions, in which the extreme of social distance was 
nevertheless compatible with intimate contact. 
Segregation is one of many forms of institutional- 
ized social distance and not in itself a precise indi- 
cator of social structure. 
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Pluralism. Plural societies have an affinity for 
segregation, especially when the social cleavages 
between racial, ethnic, or tribal groups are associ- 
ated with cultural differences, as in the colonial 
societies of Africa. The policies of the metropolitan 
powers imply different policies toward segregation. 
In theory, Africans who acquire Portuguese or 
French culture may move freely in the circles of 
the conquerors, acculturation bridging the social 
cleavages between them. The British theory of in- 
direct rule, by contrast, maintains the separation 
between the races by a system of parallel institu- 
tions, which extends to the courts of law; legal 
and other dualisms help maintain cultural diver- 
sity, and acculturation does not qualify individual 
Africans to cross the barriers of segregation and 
racial cleavage. In South Africa, a system of paral- 
lel institutions and consequent segregation serve 
to foster nationalism among the Afrikaans-speak- 
ing white population and to segregate racial, 
ethnic, and tribal groups under the policy of 
apartheid. 


Patterns of racial and ethnic segregation 


Different historical circumstances influence the 
patterns of segregation between the races. For ex- 
ample, after the conquest of Algiers the French 
settled inside the depopulated city, whereas in the 
protectorate of Morocco, which was constituted by 
treaty with the sultan, they established separate 
cities adjacent to the Muslim cities (Le Tourneau 
1957, pp. 112-113). Segregation is also affected 
by the extent and nature of administrative regula- 
tion. In British and French west Africa, racial seg- 
regation was social and customary; in the Belgian 
Congo and southern Africa, it was legally imposed 
and sanctioned. In South Africa it is systematized 
under town plans, which tend to reserve the core 
of the towns for whites and to move nonwhites to 
the periphery or beyond or to establish them in 
satellite towns. 

Colonial Africa. Whatever the colonial policy, 
the historical conditions, or the administrative 
framework, the general pattern in colonial Africa 
is one of racial segregation, and in east Africa and 
South Africa it extends also to intermediate groups 
such as Indians. The generality of racial segrega- 
tion in colonial Africa flows from the convergence 
of many different types of social distance, based 
on race, power, class, and culture. Inevitably, the 
lower classes on the fringes of urban life (the so- 
called sous-proletariat) who live in the improvised 
shanty towns, or bidonvilles, are recruited from the 
population of the colonized, and the residents of 
upper-class neighborhoods are the colonizers. Cul- 
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tural differences extend racial separation to many 
institutional spheres. Even in shared institutions 
(as in the conversion to Christianity), ideologies 
of domination or sentiments of superiority fuse 
with cultural and racial differences to create varied 
and intricate patterns of integration and segrega- 
tion, including, in extreme cases, reinterpretation 
of the communion with Christ. 

Tribal segregation. Tribal segregation in co- 
lonial society is less general and more varied in its 
forms. In the old cities of Africa, uncontrolled resi- 
dential patterns permitted tribal concentrations. In 
the new cities, housing policy, control over the 
influx of migrants, and the demand for housing all 
affected the possibility of tribal segregation. In 
some areas it was discouraged by indifference to 
tribal affiliation in the allocation of housing; in 
others, though less often, it was the principle which 
governed the allocation. Sometimes housing policy 
and social conditions were sufficiently flexible to 
permit a measure of voluntary tribal segregation. 
The relations between tribal hinterland and city, 
tribal composition and relative concentration or 
dominance of different tribes, extent and organi- 
zation of industry, and political structure all have 
a bearing on the incidence of tribal segregation. 
Cultural differences encourage the spread of tribal 
segregation into a variety of institutions, as shown 
for example in the establishment of separate 
mosques by many tribal groups in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone (Banton 1957, p. 137). In general, the ac- 
quisition by different tribesmen of elements of a 
common culture in the urban setting and through 
the schools, as well as their common subordination 
to the colonial power and the processes of restrati- 
fication, reduce the relevance of tribal affiliation 
and provide new bases of association. 

African independence may have different con- 
sequences for racial and tribal segregation. In the 
case of racial segregation, the policy of Africaniza- 
tion is designed to effect desegregation, at any rate 
in the more public spheres of life; indeed, it may 
carry the process to the point of an African impo- 
sition of exclusiveness. In the case of tribal segre- 
gation. there is the bond of common race to bring 
tribesmen together, and the cultural differences 
between the tribes are more readily bridged than 
those between the races. But under some condi- 
tions of social structure, that is, where organiza- 
tion of the tribal unit offers access to power, the 
political Struggle after independence may give 
enhanced significance to tribal affiliation and asso- 
ciation. 

United States. Segregation in the United States 
has rested on such varied aspects of pluralism as 


race, ethnic background, religion, and culture, or 
combinations of these, in association with class 
differences. It is most resistant to change in the 
case of Negroes. Cultural differences between 
Negroes and native-born white Americans are not 
marked. The basis of Segregation is the general in- 
teraction of lower-class status and invidiously 
defined racial status. Differences in racial status 
are institutionalized in the structure and culture of 
the society, although ambiguously, since this con- 
flicts with the democratic ethos. Persons of low 
racial status have little access to opportunity for 
achievement, because of segregation in poor neigh- 
borhoods and inferior schools and concentration in 
manual and unskilled occupations. Conversely, the 
relatively lower levels of achievement reinforce the 
depreciation of the Negro’s racial status. 

The mechanisms of this racial segregation vary, 
In the South, the enactment of laws to enforce 
segregation was encouraged by the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in Plessy v. Ferguson (163 
U.S. 537, 1896), which held that the provision of 
separate but equal facilities was not a violation of 
the right to equal protection of the law under the 
fourteenth amendment to the constitution. But 
compulsory segregation did not include racial 
zoning (in contrast to South Africa), since the 
Supreme Court refused to accept the doctrine of 
“separate but equal” as legitimizing residential 
segregation. In the North, convention, restrictive 
covenants, discriminatory housing policies, poor 
wages, and the continued movement of new mi- 
grants into low rental areas of established Negro 
settlement all contributed to a high level of resi- 
dential segregation, which provided the core for 
extensive institutional segregation in education, 
religion, and politics. With the removal of many 
of the legal supports of racial segregation, pursuant 
to decisions of the Supreme Court, and despite the 
official policies of the federal government and ‘a 
number of states and cities, segregation is si m 
carried forward by various deliberate means, Ge. 
as the controls applied by boards of realtors, gi 
well as by its own momentum and the a 
quences of past segregation. Since Negroes W ihe 
largely excluded from the movement to a 
suburbs, the central core cities in the great pr. 
politan areas become increasingly nonwhite as a 
racially segregated urban populations receive 
new Negro and other colored migrants. wage 

Ethnic groups. The patterns of ethnic seg 
tion in the United States are similar to rae 
racial segregation. Foreign migrants pre 
themselves in central city areas, in zones 0! ee 
sition, and in the interstices of the city, where 


create “Little Sicilies” or Jewish ghettos or other 
incapsulated communities, which are often char- 
acterized by poverty and social disorganization. In 
this respect they are very similar to the racially 
segregated communities; however, the ethnic 
groups and their settlements dissolve more readily 
in the environing society under the conditions of 
immense growth and vastly expanding opportuni- 
ties experienced in the United States. Cultural dif- 
ferences diminish as the political and economic 
institutions, the schools, and mass media power- 
fully shape a common culture. With the passing of 
time, ethnic background tends to become detached 
from social class and culture, It still remains rele- 
vant for association or exclusion, and ethnic en- 
claves persist and are tranported to new suburbs. 
But ethnic segregation becomes less general than 
racial segregation, less discriminatory, and less 
extensive in the range of roles affected (being 
emphasized more in primary than secondary re- 
lationships), Some ethnic identities have merged 
into an upper stratum of Anglo-Saxon and north 
European American identity. Religious identity— 
that of Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew— 
subsumes in some respects the ethnic identity, re- 
placing its exclusive particularism with a more 
general principle of association. 

Comparison of racial and cultural criteria. Com- 
parison of Negro and Puerto Rican segregation in 
New York City, as it develops over the years, may 
provide some measure of the relative emphasis on 
racial and ethnic background in the integration of 
groups into North American society; however, in- 
terpretation is rendered difficult by an admixture 
of color in the Puerto Rican migration, and by the 
very different significance, history, and organiza- 
tion of the two groups in the wider society. Prob- 
ably the situation of Negroes in the United States is 
unique, and their former slave status may be as 
relevant as their racial origin. 

In England, there are appreciable numbers of 
colored people who entered the country after World 
War mi; although they constitute little more than 
1 per cent of the population, their presence has 
created an awareness of a color problem. Since 
they are of varied cultural background (mainly 
from India, Pakistan, and the West Indies), com- 
parative analysis may yield some insight into both 
the role of race and of cultural differences in the 
exclusion and segregation of minority groups in 
England. If English prejudice against people of 
other races is only an expression of a more general 
xenophobia, and not specifically racial prejudice, 
as some English sociologists maintain, then it fol- 
lows that cultural difference should be the crucial 
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variable in the exclusion of strangers. The evidence 
indicates some residential concentration of immi- 
grant groups, whether colored or not, in different 
boroughs of London, and some dense clusters of 
colored groups, but also much dispersion. There 
is exclusion of colored people in primary relation- 
ships, much discrimination in rented accommoda- 
tions, and some discrimination in employment 
(Glass 1960; Davison 1963; Deakin 1964). But 
citizenship rights may be fully exercised, regard- 
less of race, and such public amenities as trans- 
port are not segregated. 

The relations between race, culture, and segre- 
gation are, no doubt, indeterminate; they vary in 
different social contexts and historical situations. 
Segregation is by no means a universal corollary of 
racial differentiation. Racial difference may be rele- 
vant for social stratification, but expressed little, or 
not at all, in segregation; or its relevance may be 
indirect, that is, resting on association with class 
and cultural differences (the seemingly biological 
description of groups referring to sociocultural dis- 
tinctions, as in Mexico); or the reality of racial 
difference may be submerged in a social myth of 
racial homogeneity, as in Argentina (Beals 1955; 
Taeuber & Taeuber 1965; Schnore & Evenson 
1966). 

Since racial segregation rests on relatively en- 
during characteristics, it is likely to be highly per- 
sistent, once it becomes established and linked with 
structures of domination. But even this is not cer- 
tain, Residential and other forms of segregation by 
race may rapidly disappear with sharp changes in 
the structure of power, as is to be anticipated in 
the independent states of Africa. 


Ideological bases of segregation 

After World War 11, movements for racial de- 
segregation were stimulated both by changes in 
the internal structure of the societies in which they 
arose and by the changed relationship between 
white and nonwhite peoples in the world structure 
of power. The emancipation of colonial peoples is 
essentially an emancipation of nonwhites from 
white domination. Concerned with eliminating the 
racial discrimination they suffer in their own coun- 
tries, they are affronted by its practice in other 
countries. Since the distribution of races crosses 
national boundaries, movements for racial desegre- 
gation acquire international significance. It be- 
comes increasingly difficult to justify racial segre- 
gation as ideologies of segregation are undermined 
by a world ethos of universal human rights. 

Religious doctrines. Ideologies of segregation 
form around major social values. They may be 
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expressed in religious terms. Thus the concept of 
pollution regulates contact and avoidance in a 
most extensive range of roles by supernatural 
sanctions and by sentiments of deep revulsion for 
defiling contacts. Doctrines of predestination afford 
justification for controlling level of contact and 
for discriminating against persons who are not 
members of the elect; they may also serve for an 
extensive regulation of roles, 

Resentment of invidious status under theories 
of predestination may provoke countertheories 
which emphasize reversal of status. In some of the 
African Zionist and messianic movements, it is the 
black prophet who seeks a “New Jerusalem” on 
earth for the chosen African people or closes the 
gates of heaven against the white man, In the 
racially exclusive religious movement known as 
the Nation of Islam, American Negroes may find 
eschatological vindication of their race and a ra- 
tionale in divine destiny for a policy of territorial 
separation (Lincoln 1961), 

Doctrines of racial predestination are not easily 
maintained in Christian churches, where they are 
almost universally disavowed. They may reappear, 
however, in doctrines which enjoin separation, al- 
though they abandon the invidious racial distinc- 
tions in deference to the world ethos of human 
equality. In one variant, the existence of separate 
races is taken as evidence of “divine providence” 
and of a religious duty to preserve racial separa- 
tion by avoidance of contacts which might lead to 
the intermingling of races and loss of racial purity. 

Natural instinct theory of segregation. Scien- 
tific ideologies rest on assumptions as to the nature 
of man and of human society. The assumed ubi- 
quity of racial segregation is often taken as evi- 
dence that it derives from the instinctive nature 
of man. There are similar implications, though 
without racial connotation, in the concept of the 
fight for “turf” as the human counterpart of the 
animal instinct for “territory.” A natural instinct 
theory of racial segregation may serve as an ide- 
ology for compulsory segregation, which is thus 
conceived as consonant with the true nature of 
man; or it may serve as a defense against com- 
pulsory segregation, since the natural proclivity of 
races to segregate themselves would render com- 
pulsion redundant. 

Measurement of segregation. The prevalence 
of racial segregation cannot be doubted, although 
there is little precise information as to its extent. 
Segregation may be measured statistically by an 
index of dissimilarity in the spatial distribution of 
two groups, or by indexes of segregation, which 
calculate either the difference between the distri- 


bution of one group and all other groups or the 
deviation from a postulated norm of even distri- 
bution. Moreover, an index of segregation may be 
combined with other measures, such as social rank 
and urbanization, to yield an urban typology, as 
in “social area analysis” (Shevsky & Bell 1955), 

There are difficulties in the use of these meas- 
ures of segregation. They are relative to the system 
of area units used, whether blocks or census tracts; 
they leave out of account the presence of segre- 
gated clusters within units, since they are based 
on the assumed homogeneity of these units; they 
may be affected by the relative proportion of the 
segregated group in the total population; and they 
measure the results of a complex of factors, not 
only the influence of the racial factor in segrega- 
tion (Duncan & Duncan 1955, pp. 215-217). 
Furthermore, they impose the need for surveys to 
collect the basic data in countries which do not 
take a census of their populations or do not in- 
quire into racial identity. But they do provide 2 
basis for comparing racial segregation in different 
societies and for estimating its extent. In the ab- 
sence of reliable comparative data from countries 
other than the United States, in which these meas- 
ures have been widely used, assertions as to the 
generality and extent of racial segregation rest on 
impression. 

Other forms of ideological defense. Other forms 
of scientific ideology postulate the inevitability 
of conflict in the contact between peoples of dif- 
ferent culture or race and hence the necessity a 
avoiding contact. Or they assert, as a corollary Q 
the natural instinct theory of segregation, bees 
racially mixed areas are inherently unstable ani 
tend to revert to the segregated state. In this con- 
ception, when members of a subordinate race 
“invade” the residential area of the dominant KA 
the residential cycle ends in a racially segrega a 
area for the invading group, since the on 
residents evacuate their homes; thus invasion 
comes succession. In capitalist society, the Pa 
tection of property rights and values may POSA 
an ideological defense against desegregation. ell- 
hibition of racial segregation in the leasing ona és 
ing of property may be represented as an me 
ment or diminution of rights of ownership ce 
desegregation as a threat to property values oF 
an assumption of inevitable depreciation. ” ‘a 

Refutation of the theoretical assump AA 
these ideologies involves the demonstration y wa 
trary cases of stable racial intermingling, g A 
tact without conflict, and of the maintenance, po 
indeed enhancement, of property values. ioe ha 
of analysis rejects categorical assumptions 


the nature of man and society and focuses on the 
conditions which give rise to racial segregation or 
those which favor the intermingling of races or 
promote desegregation. 


Segregation and prejudice 
Desegregation may be effected by revolutionary 
changes in the structure of the society, as in many 
parts of Africa, or it may be sought within the 
existing structure by action against prejudice and 
discrimination. Segregation is not necessarily as- 
sociated with prejudice, since it may be maintained 
by the institutions of society, independently of the 
attitudes of individuals. But in general, systems 
of segregation draw support from the prejudices 
of individuals and indeed foster those prejudices. 
In situations of systematic racial segregation 
which permit contact only on a basis of inequality, 
the routine experience of racial superiority may 
be expected to intensify sentiments of superiority 
and sentiments supportive of segregation; these 
sentiments in turn seek expression in further 
segregation, so that the levels of both prejudice 
and segregation are raised by their mutual interac- 
tion. Conversely, under certain conditions the ex- 
perience of contact on a basis of equality may 
undermine prejudice and weaken the support for 
segregation. Studies of interracial housing projects 
in the United States have shown the influence of 
residential proximity, official policy, and perceived 
social climate in creating more favorable attitudes 
(Deutsch & Collins 1951; Wilner et al. 1955). 
Action programs to promote racial harmony and 
equality may emphasize desegregation, since racial 
segregation is mostly overt and public and hence 
amenable to control by legislation and adminis- 
trative regulation and since attitudes may be modi- 
fied by changing the context and experience of 
race relations. 
Leo KUPER 


[Directly related are the entries HOUSING; MINORITIES; 
PREJUDICE; REGION. Other relevant material may be 
found in CASTE; ETHNIC GROUPS; SECTS AND CULTS; 
STATUS, SOCIAL; STRATIFICATION, SOCIAL, article on 
THE STRUCTURE OF STRATIFICATION SYSTEMS.] 
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SELF CONCEPT 


Historically, the domain of investigation sub- 
sumed under “self concept” by psychologists and 
sociologists was a major concern of theologians, 
philosophers, political essayists, playwrights, and 
novelists. Since differences in defining the domain 
exist even today, it is hazardous to start with a 
definition without first preparing ground on which 
terms of the definition can be built. This task is 
undertaken here through a glance at the status of 
the self concept in contemporary psychology and 
through a brief report of representative concep- 
tions by various writers, noting convergences and 
differences. With an adequate definition, develop- 
mental and experimental research can be reviewed 
to derive leads for a conception of self that is 
scientifically based, rather than one that suggests 
“my word against your word.” 


Current status and historical background 


Especially since the 1940s, problems related to 
self concept have surged forth as indispensable 


and legitimate topics for scientific study in psy. 
chology and sociology. The interest in self can 
be appreciated better if we consider the years of 
its relative disuse, and even disrepute, in the main- 
stream of psychology between 1900 and 1940, 
These years correspond roughly to the period of 
dominant concern with asserting the scientific 
nature of psychology by shying away from any 
concepts associated with the philosophical origins 
of psychology. The brave new world of scientism 
was represented by the models of Wundt and 
Titchener and by the behaviorism of Watson. The 
first asserted that the prime task of scientific psy- 
chology was the discovery of mental elements and 
then the laws of their compounding; the second, 
that the scientific task was a search for elemental 
reflexes and principles of their linkages. Each 
model, in its own terminology, advocated its ap- 
proach as the only way to lay solid foundations for 
the ultimate explanation of more complicated 
forms of behavior. 

Even then, the picture was not entirely mono- 
lithic. There were always those in search of unify- 
ing, integrating concepts to handle problems of the 
consistency of the person and the continuity of 
this consistency over time. The memorable chapter 
on self by William James (1890) maintained its 
impact on psychology and social science even 
during the period in question. James analyzed the 
self in terms of its constituent parts, as the sum 
total of what the individual considers himself and 
his to possess, including his body, his traits, char- 
acteristics, abilities, aspirations, family, work, pos- 
sessions, friends, and other social affiliations. 
James neatly boiled down the problem of the 
maintenance of self-esteem into a formula (Self: 
esteem = Success/Pretensions) that served as a 
basis of many formulations and much KA 
by psychologists and sociologists. Among his othe 
insights, James anticipated the core of ae 
formulations on reference groups. He wrote of is 
individual's “image in the eyes of his own YA 
which exalts or condemns him as he conforms F 
not to certain requirements that may not be ma 
of one in another walk of life” [1890, WA 
pp. 294-295; see also the biography of I 

Among other influential contributors was m 
Mark Baldwin, who gave an interactionist acc E 
of self development, epitomized in his eal a” 
tion: “The ego and the alter are . . . born habe de 
([1895] 1906, p. 338). Some years later, ate 
velopment of self through social intern 
elaborated by the sociologists Charles H. Si 
(1902) and George Herbert Mead [1913: N 
INTERACTION and the biographies of BAL 
CooLEY; MEAD]. 


Of course, even in the first half of the twentieth 
century, there were the “personalistic” psycholo- 
gists, such as Mary W. Calkins and Wilhelm Stern, 
who insisted that self-reference was characteristic 
of all psychological activity. Such formulations 
would find an ardent advocate later in Prescott 
Lecky's Self-consistency (1945). But the experi- 
mental mainstream was a psychology that had 
banished the self and other integrative concepts. 
[Cf. Allport 1943; see also PERSONALITY: CONTEM- 
PORARY VIEWPOINTS, article on A UNIQUE AND OPEN 
sysTEM; and the biography of STERN.] As a result, 
it never came to grips effectively with problems of 
human motivation (e.g., Koch 1956) nor with 
regularities in human behavior on the conceptual 
level of functioning (Schneirla 1946; 1951). Re- 
search results were fragmentary and attempts to 
put the fragments together proved inconclusive 
and even contradictory, showing little resemblance 
to the characteristic consistency of the person as 
he pursues the satisfaction of his needs for food, 
sleep, and sex and as he works and plays with his 
fellows. 

As a rule, the person searching for food is not 
guided by hunger alone; he is also guided by what 
he considers to be proper food, the place where it 
is located, and the atmosphere where it is eaten. 
The tired traveler looking for a hotel is not merely 
concerned that the bed be like his own bed at home 
or perhaps a bit more comfortable. He is equally, 
if not more, concerned with the class of the hotel, 
whether it is on a par with his standing in life, 

nd how his friends, employer, or sweetheart will 
react when he announces where he is staying. 
Ordinarily, the search for a sex partner is not 
guided merely by the urge for any sex object im- 
mediately available, who will serve to reduce ten- 
sion and restore the homeostatic level. The epi- 
sodes of sexual activity, beginning with the search, 
are also guided by proving one’s worth and status 
as a man or woman both to oneself and to others. 

Therefore, the individual's self is involved in 
more than striving to raise one’s prestige, status, 
or self-esteem. Typically, self becomes involved in 
the operation of motivational urges, whether the 
individual is aware of it or not. The pervasive 
presence of self factors is expressed well by 
Shoben: “In any case, self-involved behavior seems 
close to impossible to explain on the basis of a 
tension-reduction model, and the postulation of 
self-involvement seems necessary to account for 
the pursuit of long range goals so typical of human 
motivation” (1962, p. 771). [See MOTIVATION, ar- 
ticle on HUMAN MOTIVATION.] 

The regulation of behavior by self is not re- 
stricted to motivational activity. Self concerns 
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enter as regulating factors into many psychological 
processes: judging, perceiving, learning, remem- 
bering, thinking, planning, and decision making. 
In performing a task, level of performance is not 
determined solely by the nature of the problem 
(difficulty or ease, for example). The goals one 
has erected for oneself in general, the place of the 
particular task in one’s scheme of goals, and one’s 
standing relative to others on the task all enter the 
picture and affect one’s performance, During his 
development, the individual comes to stand in 
established reciprocities with others, as high, low, 
or equal; friendly or unfriendly; dominant or sub- 
ordinate. When stabilized, these reciprocities form 
patterns producing regularity and consistency in 
the individual’s dealings with others. 

In series of encounters with others, the indi- 
vidual develops self-identity, in various respects, 
which is reflected in consistency in his dealings 
with others and with situations from day to day. 
In different situations, relevant components of the 
self are aroused, lending to his behavior charac- 
teristic modes of reacting to, and coping with, 
situations. 

In brief, the growing interest in a self concept 
reflects the search for integrative concepts, par- 
ticularly in motivation, where empirical work has 
tended to be fragmentary, Studying motives sepa- 
rately has fallen short in providing an adequate 
account of human motivation. The self enters into 
the operation of human motives as a regulative 
factor. So, too, self enters into other psychological 
processes. Involvement of the self in these proc- 
esses is reflected in the consistency of the person 
and its continuity from day to day. In fact, self 
involvement in particular aspects of the kaleido- 
scopic stimulus world is the basis for the experi- 
ence of continuity in personal identity. 


Usages of self concept 


For reasons mentioned, problems of self or ego 
came irrevocably to the foreground as a legitimate 
area of investigation. Yet exactly what the con- 
cept covers, its relation to other integrative con- 
cepts (e.g., role, ego, personality) are still not 
crystallized. A convenient summary of different 
usages is presented in Hall and Lindzey (1957, 
pp. 467-499). 

Not including the primarily psychiatric and 
clinical conceptions in our consideration, a major 
definitional divergence is represented between 
those who differentiate between the concept of self 
and the concept of ego and those who use the con- 
cepts of self and ego interchangeably. Ausubel 
(1952), Chein (1944), Hilgard (1949), Murphy 
(1947), and Symonds (1951) are among those 
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Body image— Auditory images of one’s name Self-attitudes Other non-ego- 
visual image of Kinesthetic sensations va Self-ideals pi inyolved skills, 
one's appearance Visceral tensions = SELF + Self-motives ( = EGO + habits, memories, 7” = PERSONAL 
in space Personal memories Self-values and so on 
Figure 1 


who propose to use the concepts of self and ego in 
a differentiated way. Allport (1943), Snygg and 
Combs (1949), M. Sherif and Cantril (1947) are 
among those who use the words self and ego in- 
terchangeably. 

Self differentiated from ego. An account of all 
the possible variations in differentiating the ego 
concept from the self concept is not within the 
scope of this article. It will suffice to examine rep- 
resentative ways in which they are differentiated. 
Murphy's definitions of self and ego in his monu- 
mental Personality (1947) provide one example: 
“Self; The individual as known to the individual” 
(p. 996); and “Ego: Group of activities con- 
cerned with enhancement and defense of the self” 
(p. 984), Here, “self” is used to mean the object 
consisting of so many attitudes and feelings in 
regard to the person himself, and “ego” is used to 
refer to the associated processes or activities. 

Ausubel offers still another example. His dia- 
gram of the relationship of self, ego, and person- 
ality (Figure 1) clarifies his differentiation (1952, 
p. 13). 

It may be fair to summarize Ausubel’s schema by 
saying that the self is made up primarily of per- 
ceptual components, and ego consists of these and 
affectively charged conceptual components (self- 
ideals, self-values, etc.). But a clean separation 
between perceptual and conceptual components 
does not seem to fit into the ongoing developmental 
picture. As the child acquires labels and categories 
of language, “the self becomes less and less a pure 
perceptual object, and more and more a conceptual 
trait system” (Murphy 1947, p, 506). 

Once the child starts acquiring language the 
body image becomes increasingly invested with 
value attributions that vary from culture to culture 
and from class to class (e.g., modesty in exposure, 
cleanliness, desirable body proportions, proper 
items to cover and adorn the body). Likewise, in 
building a self-picture the place of one’s name is 
not restricted to auditory images: as McDougall 
noted, it soon becomes a handle to which many at- 
tributes are tied. Anthropologists have reported 


Source: Adapted from Ausubel, David P., Ego Development c 
the Personality Disorders, 1952, Grune & Si 
Reproduced by permission 


cases in which personal names are changed at in 
portant transitions in people's lives. For ex 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown (1922, p. 119) reported # 
change of name of Andamanese girls at the tim 
of first menstruation, Likewise, Rivers reported th 
case of a Melanesian culture in which “on mi 
riage both man and woman change their 
and assume a common name” (1914, p. 347). 
Self interchangeable with ego. Some autho 
seem to use either the concept of ego or the 
cept of self to cover a broad range. For ex 
Shoben defines “self” as “a relatively stable org 
zation of values that mediates and focuses 
for” (1962, p. 771). George A. Miller defines “i 
as “the individual’s conception of himself” (1 
p. 347). In view of this terminological mal: 
might be preferable to discard the labels “self” 
“ego,” fraught as they are with historical entan 
ments, and to use new terms not so encumberé 
The new term proposed by Allport to replace t 
self and ego concepts is “proprium” (1961, p. 127) 
However, contemporary social psychologists, 00 
cerned as they are with the development of # 
personal identity of the individual—its enhane 
ment and defense in social relations—seem to 
along in their conceptualization without D 
concerned over the terminological differentia’ 
between ego and self (Krech, Crutchfield, & Bi 
chey 1962; Newcomb, Turner, & Converse 19 
Secord & Backman 1964; Sherif & Sherif 19 


A characterization of self concept 


On the basis of the foregoing considerations 
surveys of theoretical and empirical literature, 
eral propositions seem warranted. za 

Self (or ego) is not innate, as are the in j 
ual’s organic urges—such as hunger and A 
which are subject to homeostatic regulation o 
organism. Self (ego) is the product of imitere 
from infancy onward, with the individual’ s ph 
and social environment. This interaction is 2537 
ated with novel and familiar sensations: pain. 
sistance, acceptance, rejection, and grana 
The proposition that self is a developmental E i 


tion is one of the most widely documented general- 
izations among investigators from the nineteenth 
century on, despite variations in the specifics of 
their accounts. 

There is also agreement that this psychological 
formation of the human individual is not a unitary 
structure, appearing full-blown. It develops first as 
a perceptual system based on the differentiation 
of one’s body and its parts from its surroundings. 
It becomes progressively a more complex concep- 
tual system, consisting of evaluative categories 
with associated traits or attributes. New classifica- 
tions and qualities (e.g., adolescence, old age, ac- 
quisition of new interpersonal roles and social 
status) continue to be incorporated in the system 
during the life span (cf. Murphy 1947, pp. 489 ff.; 
Snygg & Combs 1949, pp. 78-79). 

To emphasize the multifaceted character of the 
person's identity, William James (1890) analyzed 
this uniquely human formation in terms of the 
person's “selves.” However, various components of 
the self formation are interrelated; different com- 
ponents may be mutually supportive or conflicting, 
depending on the situation. To underscore both the. 
multifaceted nature and interrelated nature of self 
components, it is preferable to use a generic con- 
cept (self) subsuming the components, referring 
to the latter by terms other than the various 
“selves,” 

Therefore, the components are referred to as at- 
titudes or self-attitudes, to specify that they pertain 
to relatedness of self to objects and persons impor- 
tant to the individual. Here, the term “attitude” is 
used to refer to more or less lasting evaluative 
categories of the person. (More transitory internal 
states may be referred to by other terms, such as 
“set,” “expectation,” or “bodily urge.”) The defini- 
tion of “attitude” here is similar to that given by 
Smith, Bruner, and White: “We define an attitude 
as a predisposition to experience a class of objects 
in certain ways, with characteristic affect; to be 
motivated by this class of objects in characteristic 
ways; and to act with respect to these objects 
in a characteristic fashion” (1956, p. 33). [See 
ATTITUDES,] 

Combining these fundamental points, the char- 
acterization of self (ego) is as follows: Self is a 
developmental formation in the psychological make- 
up of the individual, consisting of interrelated at- 
titudes that the individual has acquired in relation 
to his own body and its parts, to his capacities, 
and to objects, persons, family, groups, social val- 
ues, goals, and institutions, which define and reg- 
ulate his relatedness to them in concrete situations 
and activities. 
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The attitudes that compose the self system are, 
therefore, the individual’s cherished commitments, 
stands on particular issues, acceptances, rejections, 
reciprocal expectations (roles) in interpersonal 
and group relations, identifications with persons 
or values, and personal goals for the future. When 
any of these—singly or in varying combination— 
enter as factors in ongoing psychological activity, 
owing to their relevance, behavior acquires charac- 
teristic directionality (positive or negative), be- 
comes more consistent and selective, and is less 
bound by the ups and downs of the immediate 
situation. Ego involvement simply means involve- 
ment of such an attitude in ongoing psychological 
activity. Ego-involved activity is characterized by 
highly sensitized mobilization of the individual’s 
psychological processes (discrimination, percep- 
tion, learning, remembering, problem solving, de- 
cision making, and so on), Ego-involved activity, 
revealing aspects of an individual's personal iden- 
tity, has been demonstrated empirically in many 
studies since the 1940s. (Note again the termino- 
logically unhappy fact that these studies are almost 
always presented as studies of ego involvement, 
not self involvement. ) 

Defining, as they do, the individuals identity 
relative to objects, persons, groups, and situations 
around him, these self-attitudes determine the in- 
dividual’s experience as an active agent, principal 
actor, or executor when they participate in ongoing 
psychological activity. Therefore, it is not parsi- 
monious to posit separate psychological concepts 
to account for experience of the person as executor 
and doer (cf. Ausubel 1952, pp. 41-46), 

Thus, the unique formation that takes shape as 
the self or ego of the human person consists of a 
set of components that define his stabilized bear- 
ings in relation to the physical and social surround- 
ings. They define his ties, his reciprocal expecta- 
tions of his rights and responsibilities, and his 
motivational-emotional claims relative to objects 
as well as other persons, groups, and institutions. 
They define his stands and commitments relative 
to the social issues that are important to him. All 
of these components of the individual's self set him 
apart as a person in diverse ways and capacities 
with a sense of unique self-identity. 

The stability of the person's self-identity is, 
therefore, dependent on the stability of the ties, 
roles, commitments, and orientations that compose 
it. They provide anchorages relative to which he 
gauges his personally felt status, security, and 
prestige, and his maintenance or gain in position 
in the social scheme of which he is a part. His 
experience of success or failure arises relative to 
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them. Hence, maintenance and continuity of the 
stability of these anchorages from day to day be- 
come matters of utmost importance in the dynam- 
ics of his motivational scheme. 

Disruption of the stable anchorages that define 
the person’s bearings relative to his surroundings 
arouses tensions, referred to as the state of uncer- 
tainty or anxiety, that are distressing or even un- 
bearable. Experimental evidence shows that the 
loss of stable anchorages in the person's surround- 
ings arouses feelings of uncertainty and insecurity, 
causing him to flounder about in efforts to restore 
his sense of personal stability. The experience of 
loss of his bearings makes an individual more 
susceptible to conforming to social influences to 
which he would ordinarily pay less heed (M. Sherif 
& Harvey 1952). 

Similarly, disruption of stabilized personal ties, 
loss of acceptance by groups that he values, or 
lack of stable ties with others generate intense 
feelings of aloneness and personal rejection. Com- 
munications that advocate points of view divergent 
from the strong commitments incorporated in the 
self system arouse dismay, irritation, and tension. 
The committed person finds such communication 
more divergent from his stand, more unreasonable, 
and more obnoxious than does a person who is 
less committed. Thus, self-attitudes are resistant to 
communication designed to change them. 


Formation of self (ego) 


Based on extensive surveys of research on child 
development (M. Sherif & Cantril 1947; Murphy 
1947), this account notes a sequence of major 
events marking ego formation. Differences in age 
of occurrence and forms are to be expected in dif- 
fering cultural and socioeconomic conditions. 

Neither early observations of individual children 
nor modern studies of groups of infants provide 
evidence for innate self-identity. The infant's be- 
havior is readily attributable to bodily states (hun- 
ger or sleep, for example) or the duration of 
immediate environmental stimulation. In fact, 
consistent differentiation and localization of the 
body parts require repeated experiences in localiz- 
ing stimulation, meeting obstacles arousing un- 
pleasant sensations, and exploring both body parts 
and environment. The earliest manifestations of 
self-awareness appear during this “perceptual 
stage” (Murphy 1947), in which the body is per- 
ceived apart from the surroundings. [See INFANCY, 
article on INFANT DEVELOPMENT; SENSORY AND 
MOTOR DEVELOPMENT. ] 

Cases of prolonged isolation in childhood sug- 
gest that ego formation beyond the Stage of a per- 


ceived body depends upon interaction with other 
persons who are members of a social and linguistic 
community (cf. Lindesmith & Strauss 1949). This 
accords with early theoretical accounts and mod- 
ern formulations based on research conceiving of 
self as a product of interaction with others (e.g. 
Wallon 1934; Piaget 1932). 

Facilitations and resistances, acceptances and 
punishments by persons who care for the child are 
landmarks for the developing self. Through such 
interactions, the child begins to acguire spoken 
language, at first slowly, then at a rapidly acceler- 
ating pace (during the second or third year of life), 
The acquisition of language is the single event most 
responsible for producing the consistency in behav- 
ior that requires postulation of a self system. [See 
LANGUAGE, article on LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT,] 

When the child is able to designate self and 
others through personal pronouns, a name, or verb 
forms, even the bodily self is delineated more 
sharply from its surroundings. Henceforth, the 
body itself is classified and endowed with attri- 
butes (favorable or unfavorable) through interac- 
tion on a verbal level. The striking variations in 
boundaries and properties of body image found in 
persons of different sex, age, culture, and states of 
bodily injury led Fisher and Cleveland (1958, 
p. 367) to postulate that the body image is best 
conceived as “a representation of attitudes and ex- 
pectancy systems” related to the body and other 
persons. [See Bopy IMAGE.) 

Consistency in behavior is greatly enhanced 
through verbal interaction and conceptual ge 
cation, as research findings on the appearance o 
discriminatory responses by and toward Ame 
Negro children show so clearly (Clark & Clar 
1947; Horowitz 1944). Very young children zi 
sponded to skin-color differences but not prefere ; 
tially. However, in a society systematically eae 
inating against Negroes, white and Negro chil a 
exhibited consistent preferences for light skin co! 
by the age of 5. 4 

” While not every aspect of linguistic behavi E 
ego-involving, the child's instrumental mA ja 
language has general results that apply €q" ee 
the formation of categorical and attributive a 
between self and others (Lewis 1963). It liberai ie 
behavior from the total dictation of fluctuate A 
momentary bodily needs and the physical V: e 
tions in external stimulation. From extensive x 
search with children and cases of brain pa 
Luriia concluded that “adoption of a verbal ru! as 
once modifies the nature of all subsequent at A 
tions . . . the stimulus in question becomes ie 
mere signal but an item of general inform 


ior is 


and all subsequent reactions depend more on the 
system it [stimulus] is taken into than on its phys- 
ical properties” (1961, p. 44, italics in original). 

The family and other adults in charge of the 
child’s routine exert profound influence through 
their words and deeds on the nature and quality 
of the classificatory schemes defining what he is 
and is not. However, in line with G. H. Mead’s 
theoretical scheme, the research of Piaget (1932) 
demonstrated that stability in the child’s related- 
ness is attained slowly and, most decisively, in 
the company of other children. Little children 
behave consistently in dealings with others, ac- 
cording to rules or dictums handed down by au- 
thority figures, but easily lapse from them in the 
absence of authority. By participating in play with 
other children, the child has the greater oppor- 
tunity to grasp notions of reciprocity with others 
and of mutual adherence to rules governing the 
give and take, [See DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
article on A THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT. | 

Thus, a series of experiments and “age-norm” 
studies (reviewed in Sherif & Sherif 1956) reveal 
that consistency in competing with others, in co- 
operating with others, in expressing sympathy at 
another's distress, in responsibility for self and 
others, and in setting goals for one’s own perform- 
ance appear gradually as the child participates in 
social and cooperative forms of play in contrast to 
earlier side-by-side or parallel play. 

Slowly—and with confusion—the classificatory 
schemes defining self and others acquire longer 
dimensions in time and space. The immediate is 
located with reference to increasingly greater 
ranges of past and future (Lewis 1963), Geograph- 
ical ranges of self-relatedness increase gradually 
from the perceptual scope of the child (“my house”) 
to more distant and unseen, but conceptualized, 
places and the people in them. 

The scope of time, place, and kind of persons 
included in categories for self and not-self varies 
enormously, along with their qualitative nature, 
according to prevailing social, cultural, material, 
and socioeconomic environments. The common 
property of self components in socialized mem- 
bers of all societies is the regulation of behavior 
within bounds of acceptability defined by the 
particular organizational and value systems of 
those groups with which the person identifies 
himself. Consistent evaluations of one class of ob- 
jects (persons) and differential (sometimes in- 
vidious) evaluations of others is evidence of an 
ego component—an attitude relating self to that 
stimulus domain. The conception of self compon- 
ents (attitudes) as categorical schemes for evalua- 
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tion, including a latitude for acceptance and a 
latitude of rejection by the person, has led directly 
to operational procedures for assessing the per- 
son’s ego involvement in various respects (Sherif, 
Sherif, & Nebergall 1965; Sherif, Sherif, & Kent 
1967). 

In addition, all known cultures present periods 
or stages in human development requiring altera- 
tion of the self concept as it is formed at the time. 
The years of transition from childhood to adult- 
hood and the years of old age are two such periods. 
These particular transitions are marked by bodily 
changes that impel a change in self. 


Self and reference groups or sets 


Research attempts failing to include explicit en- 
vironmental factors have yielded inconclusive cor- 
relations between the person's self-ratings at two 
different points in time and subjectively circular 
accounts of self (Wylie 1961). In analyzing the 
“presentation of the self” in a variety of social 
situations, Goffman concluded that the person’s 
characteristic consistency is a “collaborative manu- 
facture” involving social arrangements and sup- 
porting performances by people within them (Eg 
1956, p. 253). Even advocates of a “phenomenal 
self” as determinant of all behavior could not ig- 
nore that much personal consistency and many 
changes in personal identity that occur with age 
or with taking on occupations and different social 
status are directly related to stabilities and changes 
in the social environment. 

But individuals are differentially selective of 
their social environments, and modern social sys- 
tems are extraordinarily complex and changing. 
A particular individual could develop within vary- 
ing combinations of groups and institutions with 
differing values, rates of change, and stability. 
Owing to his advanced conceptual abilities, man 
may relate himself to persons and groups not 
present, spatially or temporally. 

Therefore, unless the person is a fully integrated 
member of only one group and unless the social 
situation is fully structured as to socially desired 
outcomes, there is a need for concepts relating self 
to environmental events that may not be contem- 
poraneous or spatially present. One such concept 
is that of reference groups or sets; these are de- 
fined as groups or classifications of people to 
whom the individual relates himself psychologi- 
cally or to which he aspires to belong (Sherif & 
Sherif 1956; see the 1948 edition ). 

The concept of reference group, linking self 
components to environmental structures not nec- 
essarily present, is a distinctly human concept, 
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as the student of animal behavior J. P. Scott ob- 
served (1953, p. 69). It is unnecessary in study- 
ing subhuman behavior. It is probably unneces- 
sary for analysis of self in an isolated, illiterate 
group. Only in differentiated societies is it possible 
that groups of actual membership may be anchors 
for self-identity. 

From the research viewpoint, the concepts of 
self as a constellation of attitudes linked with iden- 
tifiable reference groups and sets provide tools for 
integrating behavioral (individual) and sociocul- 
tural levels of analysis (Sherif 1962). A sharp 
dichotomy between individualistic and cultural 
(group) determination of behavior resists both 
argument and analysis but yields to research evi- 
dence that groups and populations have properties 
related to the development of self—other attitudes; 
self-other attitudes, in turn, display dimensional 
and classificatory features not necessarily identical 
with sociocultural prescriptions, but greatly clari- 
fied when related to them. 

Reference groups and self appraisal. Asked to 
answer “Who am 1?” the person's usual response 
is his name and social classifications, sometimes 
modified by adjectives placing him within the 
category (cf. Bugental & Zelen 1950; Kuhn & 
McPartland 1954). The social labels are typically 
exhausted before idiosyncratic responses appear. 

The psychological import of this rather prosaic 
finding is vast: Each social category carries a com- 
plex of characteristics and positions within it that 
etch the specifics of a self image whether the in- 
dividual actually belongs to that category or not. 
The bulk of the population of the United States, 
identifying themselves as “middle class,” display a 
constellation of attitudes related to a middie-class 
position whether their individual socioeconomic 
levels warrant the designation or not (Centers 
1947). Female college students who come from 
conservative families and, in time, take a liberal 
college student body as their reference group 
change their attitudes in diverse respects, not 
merely in identifying themselves with a particular 
college. However, those retaining a primary group 
reference, while classifying themselves as students, 
do not change at all (Newcomb 1950). 

Groups, populations, and sets of people live in 
differing material and social environments that 
give focus to a complex of social values, setting 
bounds for the self-radius of persons who classify 
themselves as “belonging” within them. Thus, in 
the United States, the conceived range of achieve- 
ment for self (from minimum to maximum) and 
the nature of personal goals varies systematically 
according to socioeconomic level and sociocultural 


composition of reference sets: the range of achieve. 
ment is most similar with respect to certain ma- 
terial possessions uniformly portrayed as success 
symbols in mass communication (Sherif & Sherif 
1964). While upper-class youth are more likely to 
have high self-esteem than lower-class youth, the 
largest differences in self-esteem occur between 
groupings differentiated by both class and distinc- 
tive religious—ethnic cultures in the United States, 
Values cherished by youth in different socioeco- 
nomic and religious groupings differ, but there are 
marked similarities among them that indicate that 
they are all, nonetheless, members of the same 
society (Rosenberg 1965). 

The reference-group concept permits specifica- 
tion of the particular group or set of people on 
whom the individual depends in appraising him- 
self and others. In complex and changing societies, 
these people may not be readily identified by so- 
cioeconomic classification or geographical location. 
When the person locates himself within a set or 
group of people, the relative status of this group 
in the social organization and his own position 
within it serve as standards (anchors) for his 
appraisals of performance by himself and others, 

In an experiment that served as a model for 
numerous others, Chapman and Volkmann (1939) 
showed that one’s level of aspiration is anchored 
in the status of his own reference set relative to 
other reference sets. University students spontane- 
ously raised or lowered their predictions for self 
when the group with whom they compared self 
was respectively “inferior” or “superior” to their 
own reference sets. 

When anchored in the person’s reference set, 
self-attitudes exert a stabilizing effect on perform- 
ance. The relevant experiments have all used spe 
cial instructions or varied tasks to assess the pe 
of ego involvement, and the findings hinge on the 
researcher's prior knowledge of values that = 
prized by the subjects’ reference set (for examp! 3 
for college students high intelligence, good i 
versity records, and contribution to science). E7 
outcome of such experiments has been oe 
peated demonstration that such manipuli E 
arousing the person’s mettle to prove his WO! of 
result in greater consistency (less variadi : 
behavior in setting goals for performance, in in 
confidence, in various personal charac i 
learning, and in forgetting (see Allport 19 usai] 
Sherif & Cantril 1947). [See REFERENCE at i 

Discrepant group membership. While nai self 
in an interacting group affects the individu sede 
concerns whether he takes stock of himse ers 
their terms or not, attitudes relating self to 0 


are most predictable when the group is also the 
person’s reference group. Siegel and Siegel (1957) 
found that over a period of time a person's atti- 
tudes coincided most with the values of groups 
that were also reference groups for him. A person 
who lived with a group whose values were at vari- 
ance with his reference set was affected by it, but 
his attitudes resembled those of the reference set 
more closely. 

Judgments of one’s standing (rank) relative to 
others and of the rank assigned to self by others 
differ for those who are tied to the immediate 
group and those whose reference sets are outside 
of it. A study of small task groups in an isolated 
military base showed a general tendency to over- 
estimate one’s own rank and the rank that others 
would assign one. As a result, self-ranking and 
estimated ranking by others were more closely 
related than either were to actual ranks made by 
fellow members, However, those whose self-rank- 
ings disagreed most with the rank assigned them 
by others in the group were preponderantly mar- 
ried men with higher military rank and educa- 
tional level. As a result, they were less tied to the 
reactions of the work group in rating themselves 
and tended to use standards from their other refer- 
ence sets (Reeder, Donohue, & Biblarz 1962). 

Salience of different groups. “I, who for the 
time have staked my all on being a psychologist, 
am mortified if others know much more psychol- 
ogy than I, But I am contented to wallow in the 
grossest ignorance of Greek... . Had I ‘pretensions’ 
to be a linguist, it would have been just the re- 
verse” (James 1890, vol. 1, p. 310). The problem 
of self—reference-group relationship stated suc- 
cinctly by James still holds the greatest promise 
for future research. 

All components of the self are not equal in 
importance to the individual over time, and their 
relative importance varies in different situations. 
For every person, there is some order or hierarchy 
in the constellation of self values such that the 
ways, the time, and the relative frequency with 
which he becomes ego-involved differ systemati- 
cally from person to person. Differences of this 
sort between individuals acquire some rational 
pattern when the hierarchy of their self-values is 
related to the relative importance of their various 
reference sets. 

Adolescence and marginality. The period of 
adolescence in modern societies may serve as a 
prototype for study of the problem. During the 
prolonged and ill-defined transition from child- 
hood to adulthood in Western industrialized so- 
cieties, the adolescent is betwixt and between ref- 
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erence groups, much like a “marginal man.” Lack 
of stable anchors for self arouses experiences of 
uncertainty and conflict. Grownups provide few 
ready-made paths for the transition that fully sat- 
isfy the adolescent’s growing urges and his desire 
to prove himself adult. At this same time, he is 
provoked by the uncertainties of his standing. 
Scanning his environment for some stable anchor 
for self-identity, he turns increasingly toward age- 
mate groups and sets, Even though his parents 
be loved and valued, the result is reduced emphasis 
on parental capability and overestimation of the 
worth of age-mate capacities, as Prado (1958) has 
shown experimentally. 

Absorption of self-identity within the organiza- 
tional pattern and values developed in age-mate 
groups varies with the availability and stability of 
other reference ties (family, school, community, 
etc.); however, the adolescent’s hierarchy of ego 
attitudes is closely linked to the values of his in- 
formal groups. When these values conflict with 
adult prescriptions, the defiance of adult stand- 
ards, including legal violations, is self-justified by 
measuring oneself relative to the values of the 
youth group [Sherif & Sherif 1964; see also 
ADOLESCENCE]. 

Multiple group membership. Like many adults 
in multifaceted, complex societies, the adolescent 
belongs to multiple groups whose values may con- 
flict. The member of multiple groups with contra- 
dictory values frequently faces situations of choice 
in abiding by the values of one reference set at 
the expense of the other. Still more painfully, he 
or she may form ego attitudes relative to different 
reference groups whose simultaneous arousal is 
bound to produce psychological conflict, uncer- 
tainty, and confused search for resolution. Such, 
for example, is the plight of many women today 
who conceive of themselves simultaneously as 
women and mothers in traditional terms and as 
modern, independent women on a par with men 
(Seward 1946). 

Choice situations provide one index of the sali- 
ence of the individual's self-attitudes, For example, 
during the crisis over desegregation in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, ministers faced the choice of speaking 
out against violence, as ministers of brotherly love, 
or of remaining silent in keeping with the stand- 
ards of their segregationist congregations. Only a 
few of them chose to speak out in congruence 
with their ministerial self-identity (Campbell & 
Pettigrew 1959). 

Stability and change of ego attitudes. Numer- 
ous instances of change in ego attitudes have been 
mentioned in this article, Stability may be at- 
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tributed in large part to the regularity and con- 
tinuity of the person’s social setting. Yet resistance 
to change inheres in their formation and function- 
ing as well. Changing attitudes that form part of 
the person's relatedness to other persons, groups, 
and values amounts to changing part of the self- 
identity, which is the epicenter of experienced per- 
sonal stability, even though it may not be an 
integrated harmonious structure. Disturbance of 
self-attitudes once they are formed is psycholog- 
ically uncomfortable and even painful. 

Resistance to change increases in proportion to 
the degree of personal commitment on the matter 
in question. When a person is highly involved in 
the matter in question, he is less likely to change 
his attitude readily and, when he does, is likely 
to change less than persons to whom the attitude 
is of moderate importance, In matters of high ego 
involvement, the individual is very discriminating 
in accepting proposals that differ even slightly 
from the values he has come to cherish as defin- 
ing the attributes of himself and other persons 
who count in his eyes; he is prone to reject all 
those seen as different, Thus, his categorization 
of ego-involving material reveals broad latitudes 
of rejection in comparison with the narrow, but 
cherished, range of acceptance. Attempts to per- 
suade him otherwise are likely to fall within the 
range that he has already rejected categorically as 
unlike himself and, therefore, to exert no lasting 
effects other than, perhaps, to reaffirm the cor- 
rectness of his self conception. On matters of less 
consequence, he is more amenable to change and 
innovation, because he has not committed him- 
self against such a broad range of discrepant 
values (Sherif, Sherif, & Nebergall 1965; Sherif, 
Sherif, & Kent 1967). 

By studying the relative importance of a person's 
reference groups, their values, and his position 
within them, the degrees of a person's ego involve- 
ment in various respects may eventually become 
more amenable to research. 

MUZAFER SHERIF 


(Directly related are the entries IDENTITY, PSYCHOSO- 
CIAL and PERSONALITY, article on PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT. Other relevant material may be 
found in ATTITUDES; INFANCY; INTERACTION; LIFE 
CYCLE; PERSONALITY, article on THE FIELD; REFER- 
ENCE GROUPS; SOCIALIZATION. ] 
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SELF DETERMINATION, NATIONAL 
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Indi- 


SELIGMAN, C. G. 


Charles Gabriel Seligman (1873-1940) was one 
of that remarkable group of young biological 
scientists (among them, W. H. R. Rivers, C. S. 
Myers, and William McDougall) who, under A. C. 
Haddon’s inspiration, established scientific field 
work as the basis of professional anthropology in 
Great Britain during the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. Seligman’s research broke ground 
for Malinowski’s field work in Melanesia between 
1914 and 1918 and for Evans-Pritchard’s work in 
the Sudan twenty years later. 

Seligman drifted into anthropology by chance. 
Originally trained as a physician, he had embarked 
on research in medicine when, in 1898, he learned 
of Haddon’s plans for the Cambridge Expedition 
to the Torres Strait and volunteered to join it. At 
first Seligman confined himself to medical investi- 
gations, but his colleagues soon drew him into 
their anthropometric and ethnological studies. On 
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returning to England in 1899, he resumed his 
medical research until, in 1903, he met a wealthy 
American businessman, Major Cooke Daniels, and 
persuaded him to finance the expedition to New 
Guinea that resulted, inter alia, in The Melane- 
sians of British New Guinea (1910). It was only 
after this expedition that he finally committed 
himself to anthropology by accepting the first lec- 
tureship in ethnology (in 1913 it became the chair 
of ethnology) established at the University of 
London. 

In 1904 he married Brenda Z. Salaman, who 
collaborated in all his later field research and in 
many of his major publications. Her influence on 
their joint work was important: while Seligman 
himself had, for example, little interest in the 
minutiae of kinship custom, his wife, under the 
influence and instruction of Rivers, became adept 
in this branch of anthropology and took the re- 
sponsibility for it. The Seligmans carried out a 
series of officially sponsored expeditions, to Ceylon 
in 1907-1908 to study the Veddas (see 1911) and 
their first expedition to the Sudan in 1909-1910. 
They made two further trips to the Sudan in 1911— 
1912 and 1921-1922. 

In the intervals between these expeditions, while 
preparing their results for publication, Seligman 
continued his pathology researches and received 
for them, in 1911, the coveted distinction of a 
fellowship of the Royal College of Physicians, as 
well as other medical honors. In 1919 he also be- 
came a fellow of the Royal Society. 

Like Haddon and Tylor, whose conception of a 
“science of culture” he admired, Seligman regarded 
anthropology as embracing every aspect of the life 
of the simpler societies (1926). He approached 
field work in the spirit of a Darwinian natural his- 
torian, considering a living society in terms of its 
geographical and historical setting as well as in 
terms of its racial composition, cultural make-up, 
and psychological foundations. Gifted also with a 
sensitive aesthetic judgment, Seligman built up a 
choice private collection of early Chinese art, no- 
tably of ceramic and bronze ware, and was thus 
drawn into research on Chinese history and civili- 
zation, a subject that was peculiarly congenial to 
his somewhat reserved temperament. 

During World War 1 he joined the Royal Army 
Medical Corps and was, with Rivers, assigned to 
the staff of a hospital for victims of shell shock. 
Clinical experience convinced him of the general 
soundness of Freudian theory, and in later essays 
he applied psychoanalytical and related theories to 
the problems of ethnology. 


Descriptive ethnology. Two features are char. 
acteristic of Seligman’s anthropological and ethno- 
logical contributions: they are exploratory rather 
than definitive in aim, and they concentrate on 
factual data as opposed to theoretical interpreta- 
tions and generalizations, Seligman’s expedition to 
New Guinea set the pattern for his later ethno- 
logical work. Its aim was to establish the distinc- 
tive racial, social, and cultural features of the 
peoples of this region, with a view to their eth- 
nological classification, All available sources were 
utilized, including the works of travelers, govern- 
ment reports, and notes and memoranda provided 
by long-resident missionaries and administrators, 
but the chief emphasis was on information ob- 
tained from native informants and eyewitness 
description. 

Considering that the field work took less than 
a year and was carried out either in pidgin English 
or with the aid of often inadequate interpreters, 
the results are impressive. Malinowski (1922) 
paid tribute to the excellence of Seligman’s obser- 
vations. The data were for the most part new to 
anthropology. Where they were doubtful or de- 
fective, this was scrupulously indicated. Though 
Seligman made no attempt to investigate any sub- 
ject in the depth achieved by the next generation 
of ethnographers, he did deal quite exhaustively 
with some topics (e.g., totemism), and he did not 
fail to draw penetrating conclusions, as in his elu- 
cidation of the powers and authority of chiefs. 

Seligman’s 1910 book remains a “basic and sys- 
tematic work” on Melanesia (Elkin 1953, p. 47). 
It covers, in varying detail, every significant facet 
of tribal life: the geographical setting, racial comi 
position, kinship and family structure, chieftain- 
ship and rank, property, trade, warfare, mo 
magic and religion, material culture, feasts an 
ceremonies. It contains an important and WAA 
hensive account (contributed by F. R. Barton) T 
the kula-type trading voyages of the Motu and | 
outline of Northern Massim culture on YA 
Malinowski, and subseguently Reo Fortune, built. 
[See OCEANIAN SOCIETY.] soit 

The field work that resulted in the two Jo ss 
works entitled The Veddas (1911) and Pagi 
Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan (1932) followed fs 
same procedures as those used by Selle za 
New Guinea. The Veddas represents àa ioe a 
tempt to salvage what could still be foun ts 
about the culture and mode of life of the renga i 
of the aborigines of Ceylon, and it remains 4 "en 
ard work. The results of the Sudan venture, = 
ever, turned out to be more important. The 


Sudan expeditions, prepared for with exemplary 
thoroughness and supported by both the Sudanese 
government and British learned societies, were pi- 
oneer undertakings in every sense. In this huge 
territory, still barely pacified, living and traveling 
conditions were arduous. Communication with in- 
formants, in Arabic, was difficult; the Seligmans 
had only a working knowledge of the language 
and the southern Sudanese often no more than 
a smattering of it. Nevertheless, the Seligmans 
opened up an area until then ethnologically un- 
charted, 

The works they published between 1911 and 
1932 about this research made ethnological his- 
tory. In particular, it was Seligman’s description of 
the cult of Nyakang and the divine kingship of 
Shilluk (see 1911) that, as Evans-Pritchard com- 
mented, “brought . . . [divine kingship] to the notice 
of Sir James Frazer and into the main stream of 
ethnological theory” (1948, p. 1). Pagan Tribes 
summed up the results of the field research of 
the Seligmans and other investigators during the 
twenty years following the first expedition. 

Seligman espoused the theory that successive 
waves of pastoral Hamites had, in the distant past, 
spread via the Horn of Africa westward and south- 
ward, mingling with the autochthonous Negro 
population to produce the Nilotes (Shilluk, Dinka, 
Nuer, etc.) and Nilo—-Hamites (Bari, Lotuko, etc.) 
and the chain of peoples in the Great Lakes region 
stretching through the Hima elements (e.g., in 
Ankole) to the Masai, all distinguished by their 
greater or lesser adherence to pastoralism (1913). 
Conjectural as the theory of Hamitic migration 
may be, the ethnic classification remains valid, as 
its continued use (e.g., in the Greenberg language 
classification) testifies. The theory became a 
cornerstone of Seligman’s synoptic review of the 
peoples and cultures of Africa (1930). These are 
divided into six major ethnic clusters—the Bush- 
men and Hottentots, the true Negroes of west 
Africa, the Hamites (eastern and northern), the 
Nilo-Hamites and Nilotes, the Bantu, and the 
Semites. It is a singular feat of compression and 
still the best over-all introduction to African eth- 
nology. [See AFRICAN SOCIETY, article on SUB- 
SAHARAN AFRICA.) 

Historical ethnology. Seligman’s concern with 
historical ethnology grew naturally out of his de- 
scriptive studies. It was also a response to the 
challenge of the extreme diffusionist theories advo- 
cated by Elliott Smith and Rivers. Seligman flatly 
rejected these theories, contrasting them with 
genuinely historical reconstruction based on geo- 
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graphical connections and evidence derived from 
material culture and institutional relationships 
(1927). Thus, when he himself carefully consid- 
ered the evidence for the supposed Egyptian origin 
of divine kingship in Africa, he came to the con- 
clusion that its most characteristic features go 
back to an “old and widespread Hamitic belief” 
to which some specifically Egyptian elements only 
later became attached (1934). [See KINGSHIP.] 

It was in the pursuit of these and other histori- 
cal and distributional associations that Seligman 
undertook his investigations into prehistory (e.g., 
of Egypt and the Sudan) and his studies of arti- 
facts and objets d'art. Coupled with his passion for 
Chinese art and civilization, these studies cul- 
minated in his joint paper, with H. C. Beck, on 
Chinese glass (1938). Here Seligman sought to 
clarify the routes and modes of transmission by 
which various products and technical skills reached 
China from western Europe even before the second 
century B.C. 

Physical anthropology. The investigations in 
physical anthropology that formed for Seligman 
the necessary basis for the organization of cultural 
and historical data now appear telatively crude. 
Without such modern techniques as genetic analy- 
sis of blood groups, he obtained anthropometric 
and anthroposcopic data that have only limited 
validity. 

Cross-cultural psychology. Seligman’s psycho- 
logical investigations began with the application 
of sensory discrimination tests to the Veddas; the 
results were discouraging. Later he became con- 
vinced that the psychology of the unconscious was 
the key to many fundamental problems of an- 
thropology, and in his first presidential address to 
the Royal Anthropological Institute he stressed 
“the borderland where social anthropology, psy- 
chology, and genetics meet in common biological 
kinship” (1924, p. 13). (He reverted to this 
theme in his Huxley Memorial Lecture in 1932). 
He enlisted the aid of field ethnologists, psycho- 
analysts, orientalists, and a variety of other spe- 
cialists, as well as laymen, in the pursuit of these 
inquiries. Malinowski was one of the many who 
owed his introduction to psychoanalysis to Selig- 
man (Malinowski 1927, preface). 

Guided by Freud’s theory, Seligman produced 
evidence from many different cultures for the uni- 
versality of such “type” dreams as those involving 
the loss of teeth, flying, and raw meat. He found 
that conventional interpretations of such dreams 
often implicitly recognized their symbolic nature. 
He inferred that there is in the unconscious of all 
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peoples “a proved common store on which fantasy 
may draw” in the construction of myth and ritual 
beliefs and even of technical processes (1924, 
p. 41). His interpretation of magical rites was that 
they are “symbolic dramatizations” that drain away 
unconscious anxiety and that are thus comparable 
to neurotic symptoms. Taking a different perspec- 
tive, he assembled cross-cultural evidence to test 
the universality of the stages of individual psycho- 
sexual development postulated in Freudian theory. 
Emphasizing the scanty and conflicting nature of 
the ethnological data then available, he concluded 
that they tended to confirm rather than to refute 
(as Malinowski maintained) the Freudian hypothe- 
sis (1932). Also impressed with Jung’s extrovert- 
introvert dichotomy of temperamental types, he 
applied it in tentative studies of art styles, of the 
national character of the Japanese, and of psy- 
chosis in different cultural settings (1931). He 
concluded that psychosis was rare in stable primi- 
tive societies but tended to emerge as a result of 
conflicts engendered by contact with European cul- 
ture, conflicts he connected also with the then 
incipient nativistic movements now called cargo 
cults, 

These studies claimed no more than to demon- 
strate the significance of psychoanalysis for anthro- 
pology at a time when there was a strong reaction 
in British anthropological circles against such an 
application of psychoanalytic theories. [See CuL- 
TURE AND PERSONALITY.] 


Just as Seligman rejected all-embracing diffu- 
sionist explanations of ethnological connections, so 
also he was chary of evolutionist constructions of 
the kind favored by Frazer and L. H. Morgan. With 
his strong biological bias, he saw living mankind 
as a single species with common and uniform men- 
tal and physical capacities and dispositions but dis- 
tributed over the globe in racially diverse and cul- 
turally varied communities in different phases of 
historical development. Though Malinowski’s func- 
tionalism grew up directly under his eyes, and not 
without his sympathy, he never aligned himself 
with this movement; he was too much of an em- 
Piricist. The task of scientific ethnology, as he saw 
it, was to approach particular areas and particular 
problems by as many methods and from as many 
angles as could serve to reveal useful data and 
throw light on them. 


MEYER FORTES 


[Other relevant material may be found in the biog- 


raphies of Frazer; Happon; MALINOWSKI; RIVERS; 
TYLOR.] 
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Edwin Robert Anderson Seligman (1861-1939), 
American economist, was editor-in-chief of the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences from 1927 to 
1935 and McVickar professor of political economy 
at Columbia University from 1904 to 1931. He was 
born in New York City, where his father was a 
banker prominent in national and international 
circles, Until the age of 11, Seligman was educated 
at home, his tutor being Horatio Alger, Jr. From 
the Columbia Grammar School Seligman entered 
Columbia College, shortly after his fourteenth 
birthday, and received his A.B. in 1879. He became 
proficient in the German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, and Dutch languages. After attending the 
universities at Berlin, Heidelberg, and Paris, in 
1882 hésbegan graduate studies in economics at 
Columbia and, “to have a second arrow in the 
quiver,” also studied law. In 1884 he received both 
an M.A, and an LL.B., and in 1885, his PH.D. Also 
in 1885 Seligman was admitted to the New York 
bar and was appointed lecturer in economics in the 
newly formed faculty of political science at Colum- 
bia University. Three years later he became ad- 
junct professor of political economy; in 1891 he 
was appointed professor of political economy and 
finance, a post he held until 1931. He served for 
many years as chairman of the department of 
economics. In the 1920s Seligman received honor- 
ary doctoral degrees from the universities of Paris 
and Heidelberg. 

Seligman’s immense’ energy, wide-ranging inter- 
ests, and sense of social responsibility led him to 
participate in the work of academic, governmental, 
and civic organizations and committees, especially 
those promoting social reform. He was a mem- 
ber of the Social Reform Club of New York City, 
the Educational Alliance, the Political Economy 
Club, Greenwich House (a settlement house ), and 
the Society for Ethical Culture and served as pres- 
ident of the last two organizations and as chairman 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research. He was sec- 
retary of the Committee of Fifteen, whose 1902 
report, The Social Evil, revealed the economic links 
of corruption between prostitution and the New 
York City police. 

Seligman was a leader in the founding of the 
American Economic Association (AEA) and served 
as its president from 1902 to 1904. He also served 
a term as president of the National Tax Associa- 
tion, from 1913 to 1915. He helped to establish 
both the City Club of New York, which has worked 
for the improvement of civic conditions since its 
founding in 1892, and the American Association 
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of University Professors (AAUP), in 1915; he was 
AAUP president from 1919 to 1920. Seligman was 
an effective champion of academic freedom. He 
was the chairman of the AEA committee that wrote 
the first report on this subject in the United States, 
the occasion being the dismissal of Edward A. Ross 
from Stanford [see the biography of Ross], and he 
was also chairman of the AAUP committee that in 
1915 wrote the fundamental Report on Academic 
Freedom. In the field of his specialty, public 
finance, Seligman was also active: he was a mem- 
ber of special tax commissions of New York State 
in 1906 and 1930; chairman of the Mayor's Com- 
mission on Taxation and Finance, New York City, 
1914-1916; expert adviser to the New York State 
Joint Legislative Tax Committee, 1919-1922; 
member, with Bruins, Einaudi, and Stamp, of the 
League of Nations Committee on Economics and 
Finance, 1922-1923, which produced the report 
Double Taxation; and, in 1931, consultant to the 
government of Cuba. 

When the study of political economy at Columbia 
became more specialized, Seligman accepted re- 
sponsibility for the then neglected field of public 
finance, but he also developed a continuing inter- 
est in the history of economic doctrine. This inter- 
est led to his giving a course on this subject and to 
his famous collection of books, pamphlets, and 
other items on economics, now in the Columbia 
University library. He was one of the small group 
of scholars that established economics as a recog- 
nized discipline in the United States. 

Seligman’s intellectual influence was wide, sev- 
eral of his books being translated into more than 
one of the leading languages. It has extended to the 
present, largely through his contributions to the 
history of economic thought, reflecting the stimu- 
lus he received at Paris, and through the clarity 
and appropriateness of his conceptual and categor- 
izing contributions. The former achievement is 
illustrated by his article “On Some Neglected 
British Economists” (first published in 1903; see 
[1886-1925] 1925); the latter, by the introductory 
chapter of The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation 
(1892), “The Classification of Public Revenues” 
(see 1895), and his analysis of ability-to-pay and 
faculty concepts in taxation (see 1928). More than 
one present-day treatise, particularly in Europe, 
refers frequently to Seligman’s conceptual and his- 
torical contributions. 

Although Seligman did not entirely escape error 
in attempting to apply the newly developing price 
theory to the substantive part of Shifting and Inci- 
dence, he did enliven the doctrinal atmosphere with 
his vigorous approach and equally vigorous coun- 
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terthrusts when challenged. His exchanges with 
Francis Y. Edgeworth were enlightening. Seligman’s 
treatise was a pioneering achievement in its treat- 
ment of the history of doctrine and in its arrange- 
ment and development of a difficult subject. 

Seligman’s writings on taxation, quite influential 
in their day, are less cited now, either because the 
paths he opened up were later explored further 
by so many, or because the terminology he orig- 
inated soon passed into common use, or because 
the reforms he advocated were adopted. Among his 
useful contributions were his Progressive Taxation 
in Theory and Practice (1894), The Income Tax 
(1911), and his writings on the property tax, all of 
which also embody his desire, arising from the con- 
trast between his American and European train- 
ing, to build a bridge between the deductive and 
the historical-comparative schools, with emphasis 
on the latter, which he felt had been neglected in 
the United States. 

Seligman also wrote extensively outside public 
finance. Some of these contributions were widely 
accepted for many years, especially The Economic 
Interpretation of History (1902), which proved 
influential in developing analysis in this area. 
Among his interests in applied economics were 
problems of railroads, unemployment, the fur and 
jewelry trades, installment selling, agriculture, and 
resale price maintenance. 

It was this catholicity of interest, together with 
an exceptional erudition and a broad acquaintance 
with scholars of many countries, that enabled 
Seligman, toward the close of his career, to make 
one of his most notable contributions, as a chief 
promoter of, fund raiser for, and editor-in-chief of 
the English-language Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, to which he also contributed articles and 
biographies. 

Seligman, formal in the lecture room, was a 
man of warm temperament, with an intense per- 
sonal interest in the material and intellectual wel- 
fare of his students. Through them and through his 
own writings, he opened up the field of public 
finance in the United States both to scholarship 
and to measures of reform. 

CARL S. SHoup 


[See also INSTALLMENT CREDIT; TAXATION.] 
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SEMANTICS AND SEMIOTICS 


Semiotics is the study of sign phenomena. sa 
cialized research into natural human langue F 
the semiotic phenomenon par excellence ca 2 
tutes linguistics; within linguistics, semanti 


concerned with the conveyance of meaning by the 
grammatical and lexical devices of a language. 
According to the theoretical, descriptive, and his- 
torical slants of linguistic investigation, semantic 
problems respectively assume a general, syn- 
chronic, or diachronic character. 

The self-evident systematicity of grammatical 
phenomena has always been conducive to their 
relatively reliable semantic analysis. When it 
comes to the looser domain of vocabulary, how- 
ever, the obscurity of the underlying structure 
quickly embroils semantic analysis in some of the 
more inconclusive epistemological controversies of 
social science. While vast supplies of raw seman- 
tic data repose in dictionaries of various languages, 
there is no consensus among linguists on a coher- 
ent theory in accordance with which this material 
can be analyzed and compared for purposes of 
generalization. 

Definition and components of sign. The key 
term in semiotics is “sign.” By all accounts, a 
sign must consist of at least (1) a perceptible 
impact on one of the senses of the “receiver” and 
(2) a content that is signified. First distinguished 
by the Stoic philosophers, then recognized in 
European medieval literature as signans and 
signatum, these minimal components of the sign 
have reappeared in modern theory under such 
labels as signifiant and signifié (Ferdinand de 
Saussure) or “sign vehicle” and “designatum” 
(Charles W. Morris). (Under appropriate con- 
textual conditions, the absence of a signans itself 
functions as a “zero” sign vehicle. It is often 
utilized in language with great effectiveness. ) 
A particular occurrence of a sign is customarily 
called a “token,” while the class of all occurrences 
of the sign is called the “type.” According to this 
usage, the total number of words in a text is the 
number of word tokens, whereas the number of 
different words in the text is the number of word 
types. 

Signs may be classified by the sense on which 
the sign vehicle impinges: they can be visual, 
auditory, etc. A sign may then have equivalent 
sign vehicles in the same or another modality. 
Full equivalence is illustrated by a plain transpo- 
sition cipher (based on a novel utilization of the 
same graphic system) or by a light blinking and 
a buzzer sounding in response to the same Morse 
code impulses. The correlation, on the other hand, 
between written and spoken language is far from 
one-to-one. 

Designation and denotation. A crucial issue 
for most students is the distinction between what 
particular sign tokens denote, or refer to, and the 
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constant capacity of the sign type to denote, or 
refer. The former relation has been treated under 
the heading of “denotation,” or reference; the 
latter has been called “designation,” or meaning 
(in the narrow sense). Thus, the designatum (2a) 
of a sign type—what the sign designates—can in 
theory be specified by (2b) the conditions under 
which, or the “objects” with reference to which, 
the tokens of the sign would be said to denote in 
a truthful way. Every sign by definition designates 
something, but some signs have no real things, or 
“denotata,” to refer to (e.g., unicorn), and every 
sign may on occasion be used without denoting 
(e.g., milk when no actual milk is being referred 
to) or without denoting truly (e.g., milk used with 
reference to water). A perceptible discrepancy be- 
tween what a sign type designates (2a) and the 
denotatum of one of its tokens (2b) seems to be 
involved in such effects as metaphor and irony, as 
well as in perversions of communication (lying). 

If the designatum is thought of as the class of 
denotata for which the sign vehicle is a name, 
the specification of the designatum can correspond- 
ingly be visualized as extensional (by enumeration 
of the members of the class, i.e., the denotata) or 
as intensional (by stating the properties shared 
by all members of the class, and only by them). 
The ability of living beings to form intensional 
class concepts—an ability which has not so far 
been mechanically simulated or abstractly recon- 
structed—reaches the most extraordinary propor- 
tions in man. There is evidence that concept 
formation proceeds with particular efficiency if 
there are signs present for which the concepts can 
become the designata. 

The theoretical distinction between (2a) desig- 
nata and (2b) denotata is also essential for ac- 
commodating the fact that something can be a 
true denotatum of more than one simple sign 
(e.g., car and vehicle) or of various compound 
signs (e.g. female sheep = ewe). 

“Reductionist” approaches. The minimal ac- 
count of signs in terms of sign vehicles and desig- 
nata has been variously enriched; the richer 
schemes have in turn been subjected to reduction 
along several lines. Two further factors of the sign, 
essential in some accounts, such as that of Charles 
S. Peirce, are (3) the interpreter, or the individual 
for whom the pairing of a sign vehicle and a 
designatum functions as a sign, and (4) the inter- 
pretant, corresponding to the interpreter’s (per- 
haps unconscious ) reaction to a sign. One way of 
explicating this reaction is to understand “inter- 
pretant” as the interpreter’s private translation of 
a sign into other signs. Anticipating the discovery 
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of neurological correlates of “understanding” and 
similar psychological phenomena, some theorists 
have apparently identified the interpretant of a 
sign with its translation into the (still unknown) 
neurological code. 

Related in spirit is the effort of experimental 
psychologists to specify the meaning of a sign in 
terms of attitudes taken toward it, emotions in- 
duced by it, or further signs automatically evoked 
by it—as displayed, for example, in a semantic 
differential (Osgood et al. 1957) or a free-associa- 
tion test. Thus, whereas the designatum of a sign 
was traditionally understood to be given by the 
verbal definition of the sign, behavioristic psy- 
chology has endeavored to bypass the designatum 
(2a) in favor of the effect of the sign (4), regard- 
ing the latter, if not as more accessible to study, 
then at least as the less objectionable construct. 
A kindred suspicion of constructs has moved skep- 
tical empiricists—in eighth-century India as in 
twentieth-century England and America—to reject 
designata as needless entities and to account for 
the use of sign tokens (acts of “reference”) merely 
in terms of the sign vehicle (1) and the actual 
denotatum or “referent” (2b). 

Such impoverished theories may cover certain 
“straightforward” uses of natural language and 
may serve the rationalization of scientific discourse. 
But an account that fails to treat the designatum 
as a component of the sign, distinct from both its 
denotatum and its interpretant, cannot adequately 
deal with such phenomena as reasoning or humor, 
and is therefore incommensurate with the com- 
plexity and subtlety of human semiotic abilities. 

In general it should be admitted that the denial 
of the sui generis nature of communicative activ- 
ity and the reduction of sign phenomena to some 
more general kind of behavioral phenomenon 
have produced no marked success in either theory 
or research practice. A sign type is not always— 
perhaps only rarely—correlated with a class of 
specific stimuli or of overt responses. Nor is a 
sign token a counterfeit or avowed “substitute” for 
a “real” thing; it is, at most, a “representative” of 
the real things for purposes of communication qua 
communication, and in contrast to the case of 
other substitutes, the real thing will not do where 
a sign is required. When we reflect, furthermore, 
that the denotata of most sign tokens of language 
are neither “real” nor “things” nor even necessarily 
existent, it becomes evident that if sign tokens 
“stand for something,” they do so in a way that 
sas = other modes of substitution. 

ymbolic and bolic si A si 
with an intensional class for a ate pies 
without contiguity or similarity between its vehicle 


and its denotata is called a symbol. Other, le 
fully developed forms of sign may be classified 
indices, icons, names, signals, and symptoms 

A sign is said to be an index rather 


with its denotatum, or is a physical sample 
(a swatch of cloth as a sign of the color 
onomatopoeic word as a sign for an animal 
In the case of some indices the contiguity bety 
the sign vehicle and the denotatum is sug 
rather than literal, as in a directional arrow whic 
guides the viewer's eyes toward a target. In 
eral, when a sign vehicle is paired with a 
tum as a matter of necessity, the involunta 
mechanical nature of this connection may | 
viewed as an abstract analogue of physical c 
tiguity; automatic, nonarbitrary signs are hem 
said to be merely “symptomatic” rather than fu 
symbolic, 
Natural languages have been observed to Co 
tain indexlike signs which conventionally di 
the listener's attention to a time, a place, a p! 
ticipant in the discourse, or a part of the int 
locutor’s field of sight. These are studied und 
the heading of “deictics” or “shifters”; Engl 
examples are now, here, I, this. 
When there is a geometric similarity bety ee 
a sign vehicle and its denotata, the sign is sa 
to be iconic. Such similarity would be ezemplii 
by a system in which, let us say, large things @ 
signified by long words, small things by shi 
words, or in which plurality of denotata is si 
by repetition of the sign vehicle. A realistic pi 
ing is a highly iconic sign; in human langu? 
the role of iconicity is marginal. 4 
A theory of signs which conceives of a desi 
natum as an intensional class must also allow 16 
a more “stunted” type of sign which has an ext 
sional class as its designatum. Such signs @ 
generally called “(proper ) names.” The individual 
whether one or many, which are truly denote 
a proper name have no common property ait 
uted to them except “answering” to that name 
For discourse about signs it is necessary t0 
signs for referring to signs. For this purp? 
sign vehicle is commonly employed as an : 
of its own sign. In discourse about in 
has long been found useful to dec y 
tween the use of signs and the mention 0 
A sign employed as a name for itself is comm 
said to be used “metalinguistically’; a speci 
language for communication about another 
guage (the “object language”) is called 2 
language.” s 
Overlapping semiotic functions. In j; p 
lar communicative act a token may at 


time function as a symbol and as a less-than- 
symbolic sign. Thus, a sign token may trigger, 
mechanically or conventionally, some action on 
the part of the receiver; it then functions as a 
“signal.” In many languages, the imperative is a 
grammatical device for endowing a symbol with 
signal value, but a complex symbolic sign without 
special markers (e.g., I am ready) may function 
secondarily as a signal for some action. Similarly, 
an interjection of pain, to the extent that it has 
a coded form in the language ‘(e.g., English ouch 
vs. German au), is conventionalized and hence 
symbolic; insofar, however, as it is uttered involun- 
tarily, it is a symptomatic (indexical) sign. Every 
layman develops considerable skill in synchroniz- 
ing the “symbolic” analysis of speech with a judg- 
ment of voice quality, tempo, and other invol- 
untary aspects of the utterance as symptoms of 
the speaker's state. Specialists have learned to 
interpret in depth certain “covert,” involuntary 
statistical properties of speech to which ordinary 
hearers may not respond even on an unconscious 
level. 

Not only do symbolic functions overlap with 
symptomatic and signaling sign functions, but the 
sign may, primarily or secondarily, serve alto- 
gether noncommunicative functions as well. Super- 
imposed upon linguistic utterances with symbolic 
value may be aesthetic or magical functions (poe- 
try, incantations). Contrariwise, behavior patterns 
and artifacts intended for other primary purposes 
may acquire a signlike aspect: a garment, worn 
to provide warmth, may by its shape symbolize 
the wearer's acceptance of, or rebellion against, 
the conventions of society; an automobile, pri- 
marily a means of transport, may by the redness 
of its color symbolize its user’s status as fire chief. 
The development of general and comparative semi- 
otic research would seem to depend to a large 
extent on the inclusion of such “mixed” semiotic 
phenomena. 

Paradigmatic relations between signs. Two or 
more signs each or all of which can occur in the 
same context are said to form a paradigmatic set. 
Membership in such a set helps to determine the 
identity of a sign, since the definition of its sign 
vehicle and its designatum may be formulated in 
terms of the discrete differences between them 
and the vehicles and designata of other signs in 
the same set. Students of language have capital- 
ized on the paradigmatic nature of their material 
by organizing the description of sign vehicles and 
designata around those minimal distinctive differ- 
ences of sound and meaning which contrast one 
item with another within the total system, In the 
investigation of vocabulary, this approach has led 
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to the concept of “word fields,” i.e., semantically 
related groups of words, and has yielded a sizable 
literature since it was initiated in the 1930s by 
Jost Trier. However, the more populous and 
amorphous a paradigmatic set of elements, the 
less certain is the organization of their contrastive 
features. Hence word-field studies are beset by a 
strong streak of impressionism, exacerbated by 
the concentration of research on early stages of 
languages for which the benefit of native speakers’ 
intuitions cannot be drawn upon. 

Being different from each other is, of course, 
only the most general relation between signs in 
a paradigmatic set. More specific relations are 
determined by the conditions under which two 
signs are interchangeable: symmetrically in the 
case of perfect synonyms, asymmetrically in the 
case of superordinates and subordinates (e.g. 
gun-rifle), and at the cost of reversing the truth 
value of the message in the case of antonyms. 
The way in which these more specific relations 
organize a set of terms may be different in various 
languages, Thus, two languages may have terms 
for “cattle,” the difference between them being 
that in one of the languages, but not in the other, 
“cattle” includes “sheep” as a subordinate. 

Proceeding from their experience with folk 
classification in the field of kinship, anthropolo- 
gists (particularly in the United States) have 
analyzed selected sectors of vocabulary in the form 
of taxonomies—systems in which all terms are 
governed by a subordinate-superordinate relation 
(Conklin 1962). It still remains to be shown 
whether this descriptive format is easily applicable 
to lexical domains less closely structured than 
those dealing with kinship, color, weather, illness, 
plants, and animals. It is clear, moreover, that 
studies of lexical systems oversimplify the problem 
unless they take full account of the omnipresent 
facts of polysemy, grammatical specialization, and 
phraseological specialization (discussed below). 
Meanwhile the introduction of certain nonsym- 
metrical operations to supplement the traditional 
algebra of classes promises to reduce some of the 
counterintuitive excesses of earlier sophisticated 
nomenclature analysis (Lounsbury 1964). 

Sign tokens in sequence. The patterning of se- 
quences in which sign tokens may be transmitted 
ranges between two extremes. At one pole lies 
the impossibility of predicting a sign’s occurrence 
from a preceding sign; at the other extreme lie 
systems with a completely predictable sequence, 
such as the alternation of red and green at an 
automatic traffic signal. A sign system like human 
language is vastly more intricate than these mod- 
els because of two groups of factors: the interde- 
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erimatied (Chomsky 1057) Several attempts have 
already been made to develop semantic theories 
ommpatible with the new approach to syntax (Katz 
A Fodor 1963, Weinmeich 1066). 
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rugged opponent of tradition who became Senior's 
lifelong friend and exerted considerable influence 
on him. Senior entered Lincoln's Inn in 1813 to 
read for the bar; in 1817 he became a certified con- 
veyancer and was called to the bar two years later. 
Although he earned his living by the practice of 
his profession, the law was by no means his only 
interest. 

Senior's childhood and youth had been spent in 
his father’s country parish, which meant that early 
in his life he had become familiar with the poverty 
and pauperization of agricultural laborers that had 
occurred during the Napoleonic wars. This experi- 
ence made a deep impression on him and was 
undoubtedly one of the reasons for his enduring 
interest in economics. In 1823 he became a mem- 
ber of the Political Economy Club, to which he was 
introduced by James Mill; he was active there in 
discussions with his fellow economists. Shortly 
after, in 1825, he became the first holder of the 
Drummond professorship of political economy at 
Oxford. During his five-year term he published a 
number of important short works on economics, 
starting with an analysis of ambiguous economic 
terms that was published as an appendix to Whate- 
ley's Elements of Logic (Senior 1826). He pub- 
lished some of his lectures, on such subjects as 
methodology (1827), the theory of money and 
international trade (1830a), and population and 
wages (1829; 1830b). These lectures, together with 
the others given during his first term in the Drum- 
mond chair, were assembled and published as An 
Outline of the Science of Political Economy in 1836. 
As soon as they appeared, they established Senior's 
reputation as an economist. 


Role in Whig public policy 

By 1830 Senior was well known to leading Whig 
politicians; he was invited by Lord Melbourne to 
investigate the laws relating to trade combinations, 
and Lord Howick suggested he examine the prob- 
lems of Ireland. His memorandum on trade com- 
binations was not published, but that on Ireland 
appeared in 1831 as A Letter to Lord Howick: On 
a Legal Provision for the Irish Poor, Commutation 
of Tithes, and a Provision for the Irish Roman 
Catholic Clergy. In this pamphlet he advocated the 
transfer of some of the property of the Anglican 
church to the Roman Catholic church in Ireland, 
and as a consequence he was forced to resign the 
chair of political economy at King’s College, Lon- 
don, to which he had only quite recently been 
appointed, 

For the next ten years Senior was constantly 
engaged in public affairs. He was chief adviser to 
the Whig party on economic problems, although 


his advice was by no means always followed, A 
pamphlet he wrote in 1835, On National Property 
and on the Prospects of the Present Administration 
and Their Successors, can be regarded as an un- 
official manifesto of the more advanced Whigs: it 
urged, inter alia, the reform of municipal corpora- 
tions and the admission of dissenters to universi- 
ties, and again recommended the transfer of some 
property of the Anglican church to the Roman 
Catholic church in Ireland. Senior was also a mem- 
ber of several commissions: the Poor Law Inquiry 
Commission, in 1833; the commission that investi- 
gated factory conditions, in 1837; the Royal Com- 
mission on the Distress of the Hand-loom Weavers, 
in 1841; and later, in 1857, the Royal Commission 
on Popular Education. Each time he was a member 
of a commission he wrote a substantial part of the 
commission's report. In his work for the Poor Law 
Commission, which won great praise, one of his 
closest collaborators was Edwin Chadwick. 

With the fall of the Whig administration in 
1841, Senior returned to more theoretical eco- 
nomics. In 1847 he was appointed to the Drummond 
chair of political economy at Oxford for a second 
five-year term. His intention of organizing his ideas 
into a treatise on political economy during these 
years was not to be fulfilled. Only a few of the 
lectures were published (1847, 1852), but a large 
part of the unpublished lectures of this period sur- 
vive in manuscript. They are remarkable for theit 
attack on the hypothetical economic man of Ri- 
cardo’s imagination (Bowley 1937). 

In the later years of his life Senior was a keen 
traveler; he was particularly interested in the be 
olutionary disturbances of 1848 in France an 
Italy, where he had numerous friends among m 
liberals. He also visited Greece, Turkey, Egypt, ani 
Malta. He kept journals of these visits and of ee 
to Ireland, some of which were subsequently pu 
lished. of 

Senior’s wide circle of friends included me 
the leading Whigs of his day as well as ar 
tellectuals and writers as Lord Jeffrey, Si WA 
Herbert, Macaulay, and Thackeray. eats 
“philosophical radicals,” his closest friends wi 
the Austins and Grotes and, among men Lad 
whom he worked, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, P 
Howick, Chadwick, Sir James Stephen, mwa 
course, Archbishop Whateley. He knew WA t 
French liberals as Alexis de Tocqueville, ciat- 
and Faucher, and in Italy he was much appre 
ed by Cavour. r 

Senior was a Whig rather than a philosophies 
radical, but his conviction that man has? a in- 
tendency to improve himself, provided eH have 
stitutions do not discourage him, may W' 


developed from his association with the disciples 
of Bentham. It was this view that led to his con- 
troversy with Malthus. Senior's proposals for poor- 
law reform included the abolition of outdoor relief 
to the able-bodied, for he believed this sapped the 
virtues of thrift and independence and also de- 
pressed wages. However, he hoped the destitute 
sick, the aged, and children would be looked after 
out of public funds in hospitals, almshouses, and 
orphanages, not in mixed workhouses. In general, 
he believed that the government had a duty to in- 
tervene whenever it could do good: expediency 
should determine the occasions, not a priori rules. 


Contribution to economic theory 


During his life Senior's activity in the sphere of 
social and economic reform was more visible than 
his work on economic theory. His contribution to 
the latter, however, was considerable. In contrast 
to his younger and more famous contemporary, 
J. S. Mill, Senior's approach to Ricardian theory 
was essentially critical. His analysis of definitions 
in the appendix to Whateley’s Logic (1826) shows 
how important precision in definition was to him. 
Concern with rigorous definition led him to make 
significant changes in the theory of value. Jevons 
was greatly impressed with this work and consid- 
ered that he had anticipated the theory of marginal 
utility in important respects. Senior was clearly in- 
fluenced by J, B. Say, and in connection with the 
analysis of degrees of competition in relation to 
value, he was also influenced by Samuel Bailey. 

Senior was less successful with the theory of 
wages than with the theory of value. He realized 
that the wages-fund theorem was incomplete, since 
the determinants of the size of the fund had not 
been explained, but despite much effort he was 
unable to solve this difficulty. 

His best-known contribution to economic anal- 
ysis is his abstinence theory of capital. It emerged 
from his attempt to find a definition of capital 
that would make capital coordinate with labor in 
the explanation of the influence of real costs on 
value; this was an important step in the process 
of separating the labor theory of value from ortho- 
dox economics. The theory stated in his Outline 
of the Science of Political Economy (1836) became 
an integral part of English capital theory. It was 
accepted by Marshall as well as by Jevons; the 
former, however, substituted the neutral term 
“waiting” for “abstinence.” The theory also influ- 
enced Continental and American economics. 

In the Outline, Senior fully accepted Ricardo’s 
theory of land rent while observing that the laws 
of increasing and diminishing returns are not logi- 
cally symmetrical. He generalized the analysis to 
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cover all cases of factors in fixed supply, including 
natural abilities, and hinted at the concept of 
quasi rent. This resulted in difficulties in the identi- 
fication of factor incomes and the relation of rents 
to costs. Influenced by the German economist Her- 
mann’s review of the Outline, Senior attacked the 
problem again in the 1847-1852 lectures. He ac- 
cepted Hermann’s view that land and capital are 
species of the same genus, arguing that they are 
indistinguishable in practice and that the distin- 
guishing attribute of land is not its scarcity but its 
immobility (Bowley 1937). 

These theoretical developments necessarily af- 
fected the treatment of capital. In the later lectures 
capital was defined as “any wealth destined to be 
used productively,” including land. This produc- 
tive use, i.e., capital accumulation, requires “absti- 
nence” as well as the gifts of nature and industry. 
Abstinence was explained as “the conduct of a 
person who either abstains from the unproductive 
use of what he can command or designedly prefers 
the production of remote to that of immediate 
results.” Frugality, Senior explained, is the “mere 
refraining from the use of a commodity,” but “prov- 
idence” is “the employment of labour to produce 
remote results” (quoted in Bowley 1937, pp. 160— 
161). It must be observed that Senior's distinction 
between frugality and providence, although ap- 
parently similar to the Keynesian distinction be- 
tween saving and investment, was not made for 
the purpose of analyzing the level of economic 
activity. 

Senior's contributions to the theory of money 
and international trade are of less interest today 
than his other analytical work, but they provided 
a number of useful clarifications and qualifications 
to the theory of his time. The discussions of scope 
and method were contained in various published 
lectures given at the time of his first and second 
Drummond professorships and in his Outline. His 
views developed considerably during his life, and 
the Four Introductory Lectures on Political Econ- 
omy (1852) are a valuable contribution to the 
nineteenth-century literature on the subject. 


MARIAN BOWLEY 


[For the historical context of Senior's work, see the 
biographies of MALTHUS; RICARDO; Say; for discus- 
sion of the subsequent development of his ideas, see 
the biographies of JEVONS; MARSHALL. ] 
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I 
OVERVIEW 


In any consideration of behavior it is important 
to have knowledge of the senses, for the first step 
in an organism's adjustment to its environment is 
sensory stimulation, The behavior of primitive 
organisms is simple and limited; this is so partly 
because their receiving mechanisms are of such a 
nature and so structured that the organisms can 
sense only gross changes in their restricted environ- 
ment. Higher forms of life have more numerous, 
more complex, and more sensitive mechanisms; 
therefore, it is possible for them to react to more 
environmental changes as well as to changes of 
wider range and greater subtlety. At the human 
level the mechanisms have become so specialized, 
and the environment is so complex, that to under- 
stand much of man’s most significant behavior, it 
is necessary to know about the receptor systems 
by which he senses and adjusts to his varied and 
changing world. 


Classification of senses 

Although it is popularly believed there are only 
five senses, there are actually more. No specific 
number can be stated because it will vary from one 
listing to another, depending upon the criteria us 
to classify the senses. A set of criteria often ust ' 
consists of the kind of subjective experience in 
volved—visual, olfactory, tactile, etc.—the type 9 


ble 
stimulus, and the sense organ, Or receptor. Ta 
1 outlines this scheme. 
The nature of sensory experiences 
y expe atts 


The stimulation of a sense organ res' 
unique kind of experience, an 
kind are what we identify in speaking © “idodi 
taste, and other types of sensations- The e oi 
five senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell, ant + ris 
have been defined this way since the time “a Sol 
totle, but it has long been known that mes 
make the complete list, since sensat a 
warmth, cold, heat, and pain—in additi 
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Table 1 — Scheme for classifying senses 


Subjective experience 
Vision 
Hearing 
Taste 


Smell 


Touch 


Pressure (“deep,” i.e., subcu- 
taneous and internal pres- 
sure) 

Warmth 


Cold 


Pain 


Vestibular (equilibrium, laby- 
rinthine) 


Kinesthesis (movement and 
“muscle sense”) 


touch—can be aroused when the skin is stimulated. 
Even when these are included, the list is still far 
too short because movement, pressure, fatigue, 
nausea, and many others that could be named are 
experienced as sensations just as much as, let us 
say, taste and sight. In addition to the differences 
in kind of sensation from one sense to another, 
there are also differences in quality 
sense. Not only is taste as 2 class of sensations 
different from sight, but the taste quality of sweet- 
ness is different from that of sourness, 
visual quality of whiteness different from that of 
other colors. The number of sensations and their 
variations and combinations is infinite. To order 
the domain of the sensations, Hermann von Helm- 
holtz introduced the concept of modality, which is 
defined as the class of sensations, all of which are 


alike. 


within each 


Stimulus 
Electromagnetic radiations 
Pressure of sound waves 


Various substances in solution 


Various vaporized materials 


Deformation of skin, mucous 
membrane, internal organs, 
etc., by stretching, pulling, 
and similar stimulation 

Pressure in excess of that re- 
quired for touch, distension 
of internal organs, etc. 

Contact by stimulus above 
“physiological zero,” radi- 
ant heat, elevation of tem- 
perature of surrounding 
medium 

Contact by stimulus below 
“physiological zero,” lower- 
ing of temperature of sur- 
rounding medium 

Various electrical, thermal, 
mechanical, chemical, and 
other agents, e.g., electric 
shock, radiant heat, punc- 
ture, some acids, etc. 

Linear and rotational acceler- 
ation, head and body posi- 
tion and movement 


Movement of muscles, tendons, 
and joints 


and the 


Intensity. The basic aspe 
intensity, sensory modality, 
First, let us briefly conside: 
Most sense organs are special 
composed of receptor elements whose threshold 
lower for one form of energy than 
articular type of energy is 
te stimulus. Receptors will 
xample, the applica- 
pressure on the eye- 


of excitability is 
for any other. This p: 
known as the adequa! 
react to other stimuli—for e: 
tion of an electric current or 
ball will arouse visual sensations—but the energy 
required is greater; such stimuli are often referred 
to as inadequate. 
Absolute threshol 
the adequate stimulus 


senses the energy require 
instance, at the absolute 


Receptor 
Rods and cones of the retina 
Hair cells of the organ of Corti 
of the inner ear 
Taste cells in taste buds of the 
tongue 
Bipolar neurons of olfactory 
nerve in olfactory epitheli- 
um in upper nasal cavity 
Free nerve endings 


Pacinian corpuscles in subcu- 
taneous tissue and internal 
organs 

Receptor uncertain or disputed 


Receptor uncertain or disputed 


Free nerve endings 


Cristae of semicircular canals 
and otoliths of macula of 
utricle and sacule (all parts 
of nonauditory portion of 
inner ear) 

Various receptors in muscles, 
tendons, and joints, 9.9. 
spray-type nerve endings 
and free nerve endings in 
muscular tissue and joints, 
Golgi tendon organs, modi- 
fied Pacinian corpuscles 
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cts of sensation are 
and sensory quality. 
r sensation intensity. 
lized; that is, they are 


d. The minimum amount of 
necessary to excite a sense 
organ is called the absolute threshold. For some 
d is extremely small; for 
threshold for human vi- 
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sion the rods can respond when they absorb only 
6-10 light quanta, and it has been calculated that 
movements of the eardrum of the order of 10 cm. 
can excite the auditory system. 

Differential threshold. The senses, however, 
do more than detect the presence or absence of 
stimulation; they respond to differences in stimu- 
lus magnitude. As the value of the stimulus is 
increased above the absolute threshold, the sensa- 
tion experienced becomes more intense—the light 
becomes brighter and the sound louder. But it is 
also important to know how much difference there 
must be so that one light can be seen as brighter 
than another or what change in sound frequency 
is required in order to be able to recognize that 
two tones differ. This is the problem of the differ- 
ential threshold, defined as the just noticeable dif- 
ference in stimulation. The size of the differential 
threshold is a measure of receptor sensitivity; when 
the just noticeable difference is small, sensitivity is 
high, when this difference is large, sensitivity is low. 

Work of Weber and Fechner. E. H. Weber's 
research in the 1830s and 1840s led him to con- 
clude that the just noticeable difference in stimu- 
lus intensities, AI, depends upon the ratio of their 
magnitudes, that is, AJ = I,/I,, and that for a given 
class of stimuli the ratio is constant. Thus, if a 
light intensity of 11 units can be discriminated as 
just noticeably brighter than one of 10 units, then 
a light intensity must be of 110 units to be dis- 
criminated from one of 100 units, and so on—the 
constant ratio being ‚y in this example. Although 
he knew the value of the ratio varied from one 
class of stimuli to another, Weber believed it was 
constant for any given class, a generalization that 
has usually been found to hold true for only a part 
of the total range of magnitude for any stimulus 
class. Gustav Fechner applied Weber's findings 
about intensities of stimuli to intensities of sen- 
sation, assuming that a just noticeable increase in 
stimulus intensity meant there was a constant 
increment in sensation intensity. He believed the 
quantitative relationship between stimulus and 
sensation was logarithmic, and in 1860 he ex- 
pressed this in his famous psychophysical law: 
S=klogI, where S is sensation intensity and I 
is stimulus intensity (Boring 1942). [A more de- 
tailed treatment of thresholds, the relationship 
between stimulus magnitude and sensation inten- 
sity, and the problems and methods involved in 
their measurement will be found in PsycuHopnysics; 
see also the biographies of FECHNER and WEBER, 
Ernst HEINRICH.] 

Sensory modalities. Although the importance 
of sensation intensity has always been recognized, 
most of the interest in the senses has centered 


about the problems of sensory modality and the 
quality differences within a modality. Our daily 
experiences seem to provide the answer to the 
question “What is there about the stimulus, the 
sense organ, or the nervous system that explains 
sensory modality?” To common sense it appears 
self-evident that, although the nervous system 
transmits neural activity to the brain, where sen- 
sory experience occurs, the essential factor that 
accounts for sensory modality is the stimulus- 
sense organ relationship. This determines which 
experience takes place in the brain. Thus, the 
color of the grass stimulates the eye, and we have 
the sensation of greenness; the singing of the bird 
falls on the ear, and we hear; the skin senses the 
warmth of the sunshine and the cool of the shade. 
In order to experience a particular sensation, it is 
simply a matter of the natural stimulus exciting the 
appropriate sense organ. 

However, it is not only the “natural” stimulus 
that can arouse a given sensation. For example, a 
blow on the head will evoke visual sensations and 
make the ears ring; the usual stimulus for dizziness 
is spinning or rotating the body, but rotating the 
visual field will have the same effect; a very warm 
stimulus may be felt as cold when applied to 4 
cold-sensitive spot on the skin—the “paradoxical 
cold” phenomenon. These examples demonstrate 
an important fact: no matter how it is excited, 
whenever a specific sense organ is stimulated, the 
sensation is always the same. Yet it is not neces- 
sary for the sense organ itself to be stimulated in 
order for its appropriate modality of sensation to 
be experienced. For instance, when the optic nerve 
is cut, a flash of light is seen, and after amputa- 
tion of an arm there may be reports of touch, 
itching, pain, and other sensations that are p f 
coming from the missing hand and fingers. Ws 
BODY IMAGE.] 4 

Doctrine of specific nerve energies. If we 
a particular stimulus nor stimulation of a pa" te 
ular sense organ is essential, then there must ie 
something about the nervous system that i It 
necessary factor determining sensory modality, A 
is this conclusion that Johannes Müller stated oe 
doctrine, or law, of specific nerve energies ae 
1942). It was Miiller’s hypothesis that each bh 
nerve has its unique “energy,” or quality. mai 
hypothesis declares that sound is sensed nerve, 
of the unique specific energy of the auditory ita 
smell because of the specific energy of On Ate 
tory nerve, and the other sense modalities dalities 
of similar specific energies—and he ae a 
differ because the specific nerve energies ves has 
ferent. Although no property of sensory ne energ 
ever been found which supports the specific 


concept, Miiller’s doctrine has been very influen- 
tial in theory and research upon the senses. It led 
investigators to look for specialized receptors 
which, when they activate their sensory nerve, 
arouse a particular type of sensation [see MULLER, 
JOHANNES], 

Problem of special receptors. For most of the 
senses an interrelationship can be found which 
involves an adequate stimulus, a specialized re- 
ceptor, and a specific modality of sensation. Light 
stimulates the rods and cones of the retina, and we 
see; substances stimulate the taste buds of the 
tongue, and we taste. Relations of this sort can be 
found for many modalities, However, such infor- 
mation about some senses is uncertain, and our 
knowledge of how sensations evoked by stimula- 
tion of the skin are mediated is an example of this. 
The skin is not uniformly sensitive but has “spots” 
of sensitivity that respond to touch, temperature, 
etc, Under most conditions no temperature is felt 
at a given cutaneous region; it is at “physiological 
zero.” Upon being stimulated point by point by a 
stimulus above this zero value, warmth is not felt 
at all points nor is cold when a stimulus below this 
value is used; warm and cold sensations are only 
reported upon stimulation at certain spots, and the 
number and location of these are different for the 
two kinds of stimuli. This finding has been inter- 
preted as indicating the existence of a special re- 
ceptor for warmth and a different one for cold at 
each temperature-sensitive spot. A similar inter- 
pretation has been proposed for touch, one type of 
receptor to serve for hairy skin and another type 
for hairless. Because of their number and nearness 
to pain-sensitive spots, the free nerve endings are 
considered to mediate pain. Although the free 
nerve endings usually are not considered to be 
specialized receptors, when they are appropriately 
stimulated, touch and temperature will also be 
sensed (Weddell 1955). 

The cutaneous senses have sometimes been dis- 
cussed in terms of a conception of modality which 
implicitly assumes there must be four morpholog- 
ically distinct types of receptors. But the fact that 
all the cutaneous modalities can be evoked by stim- 
ulating the free nerve endings casts doubt upon 
the necessity to assume distinct receptor types. 
The meaning of cutaneous sensation also requires 
clarification. “Touch,” “warmth,” “cold,” and “pain” 
do not designate unique sensations perceived in 
isolation; such terms refer to the predominant ex- 
perience aroused by particular stimuli. A stimulus 
above physiological zero applied to the skin evokes 
warmth as the primary feeling, but the stimulus is 
also felt as a touch at a particular location, and it 
is perceived as having temporal and spatial charac- 
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teristics. This example also illustrates an impor- 
tant phenomenon, that of sensory interaction. The 
inputs from sensory systems interact at the higher 
nervous centers and are integrated there so as to 
give us our perceptions of the environment. [See 
SKIN SENSES AND KINESTHESIS.] 

Sensation quality. To speak of sensation is also 
to speak of sensation quality; the two are insep- 
arable, Visual sensations are white, or gray, or red, 
or yellow; a pain is “dull,” or “aching,” or “throb- 
bing”; and similarly for all the senses. The usual 
method of investigating sensory quality has been 
to search for the aspects of the stimulus which cor- 
relate with quality and variations in quality. For 
many of the senses some of the most important 
correlations are known and the factors involved 
have been studied for many years. For vision the 
wave length of the light and color quality are cor- 
related; sound frequency correlates with pitch, and 
the pattern of overtones with the characteristic 
timbre of musical instruments and the voice; 
lightly stroking the skin evokes the touch quality 
of tickling, and so on, Much of our knowledge 
about the senses consists of information of this 
sort, and many of the most important generaliza- 
tions and theories about the senses, such as the 
Young-Helmholtz theory of color vision and the 
place theory of pitch for hearing, are explanations 
of sensory quality [see HELMHOLTZ]. 

Receptor-quality correlations. Obviously, before 
there can be any satisfactory scientific understand- 
ing, the receptor and the quality that are involved 
in the stimulus—quality correlation must be known. 
For some senses our knowledge about one or the 
other of these is questionable, In the case of ther- 
mal sensitivity the stimulation is temperature above 
or below physiological zero, and the sensory quality 
is warmth or cold, but since there is uncertainty 
about how thermal sensitivity is mediated, little 
that is conclusive can be said about any correlation. 
In the case of olfaction there is the opposite diffi- 
culty; here there is no question about the receptor, 
but anywhere from three to nine classes of odor 
qualities have been proposed. Since agreement has 
not been reached about the analysis of the quali- 
ties, here too no satisfactory stimulus—quality cor- 
relation can be established. 

Localization in the brain. When it became clear 
that Müller's specific nerve-energy concept was not 
tenable, the only reasonable alternative hypothesis 
seemed to be one which he had considered as a 
possibility, namely, that when a sense organ is 
stimulated, its sensory nerve sets up excitation in 
a particular region in the brain; there is specificity 
because nerves from different sense organs go to 
different regions. Specificity does exist in the sense 
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that the optic-nerve radiations terminate in the 
occipital lobe of the brain, and hence this is the 
visual center; the auditory nerve ends in the tem- 
poral region, and this is the auditory center, and 
so on. However, although occasionally someone has 
entertained the possibility of something like them, 
no “green center,” “warm center,” or “center” for 
sweet tastes or flowery odors and the like has been 
found. Such a conception of specificity is too sim- 
ple. [See NERVOUS SYSTEM, article on STRUCTURE 
AND FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN.) 


Methods and findings 


Within this century the most significant contri- 
butions to the understanding of the senses have 
come from electrophysiological investigations. By 
appropriate techniques the responses of individual 
receptors and of single nerve fibers can be studied 
as the stimuli are varied. Under most conditions of 
stimulation the electrical changes recorded from a 
single nerve unit are a series of discharges, all of 
the same size, and the unit is therefore said to 
show all-or-none response. As intensity of stimula- 
tion is increased or decreased, it is not the magni- 
tude of discharge of the nerve that varies, but its 
frequency; and when records are taken from sev- 
eral units, it is found that variation in stimulus 
intensity is also reflected in the number of units 
responding. The frequency of unit discharge and 
the number of units excited are considered to be 
the basic neural correlates of the dimension of 
sensation intensity. 

Recent research on the electrophysiology of 
taste has provided data and information which 
show that some of the ways of looking upon sensa- 
tion and sensation quality must be reconsidered. 
That the taste cell of the taste bud is the receptor 
for taste has long been known, and although from 
time to time different classifications of primary 
taste qualities have been proposed, it was finally 
agreed that there are four: sour, salty, sweet, and 
bitter. Most of the taste buds are found in small 
elevations on the tongue known as papillae. Indi- 
vidual papillae have been found which respond 
exclusively to salt, to sour, and to sweet, but most 
are stimulated by substances which evoke more 
than one quality. Recordings have been made of 
the electrical activity of single units of the nerves 
supplying various animal taste buds when these 
are being stimulated by weak acids, sodium chlo- 
tide, sugar, quinine, and other substances that 
evoke the different primary taste qualities in the 
human subject. Such records show that most units 
respond to more than one substance, and from one 
unit to another there is variation in the degree of 
response to different substances. For example, one 


unit might respond to both hydrochloric acid and 
sodium chloride, but in a different degree to each; 
another unit might respond to the same concentra- 
tion of these, but to another degree for each, and 
in addition it might respond to quinine. A third 
unit might, again, respond to both the acid and 
the salt at the same concentration, and to still a 
different degree for each, and to sucrose as well, 
Thus, although many units may respond to stimuli 
for the primary taste qualities, each may have its 
own response “spectrum,” or characteristic pattern 
of sensitivity. Such findings do not support a sim- 
ple view of four basic receptor-cell or nerve-unit 
types corresponding to the four taste qualities. 
“Sweet,” “sour,” etc. are probably best considered 
as descriptive headings for taste qualities, rather 
than as terms signifying any sort of entity. It ap- 
pears then that neither the responses of individual 
cells nor of single neural units determine taste 
quality—it is the patterning of sensory nerve activ- 
ity which provides the basis for taste discrimina- 
tion (Pfaffmann 1962). 


Electrophysiological methods have been used to 
investigate the individual receptor elements, the 
nerve pathways, and the cortical centers for all the 
senses; information that could have been obtained 
in no other way has been gathered. By such meth- 
ods new discoveries have been made which show 
that some of the traditional views and theories 
about the senses are too simple and inadequate. 
[See NERVOUS SYSTEM, article on ELECTROENCEPH- 
ALOGRAPHY,] 

In the past the senses were studied for the pur- 
pose of explaining sensations and their qualities. 
Now there is less emphasis on this, and the senses 
are being studied in and for themselves in order YA 
gain knowledge about their properties and n 
processes. Work undertaken with this new eel 
is not only giving us better knowledge of WA 
tions and qualities but it is also giving us a i 
view of the senses and the part they play in 


behavior of organisms. F. A. MOTE 


sion. Other relevant material may 
ATTENTION; NERVOUS sysTEM, article 0 eee 
TURE AND FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN; ages HOLTZ; 
and in the biographies of FECHNER; HE Be 
HERING; MÜLLER, JOHANNES; WEBER, ERNS' 

RICH; WUNDT.] 
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JI 
CENTRAL MECHANISMS 


Physiology had very little precise information 
concerning central mechanisms of sensation until 
the advent of the micromethods of modern neuro- 
physiology. The well-known basic facts concerning 
specific cortical projection areas for vision, hear- 
ing, etc., more properly belong to the conceptual 
sphere of functional anatomy and pathology. This 
article will attempt to make some sense out of the 
less accessible results dealing with the organiza- 
tion of sensory messages and their transmission as 
revealed by microtechniques in terms of single 
fibers and individual cells. 

The central mechanisms of sensation come into 
operation at the first synapse which the neural 
message encounters on its way from the sense 
organ. In the eye and the ear, for instance, this 
synapse is located in the periphery at the base of 
the receptors themselves. For afferents leading 
from receptors in the skin, the synapse is found in 
the spinal cord and in its upper extension, the 
medulla oblongata. In the eye the message is twice 
reorganized before it reaches the optic nerve, at the 
synapse of the receptor and bipolar cells and at the 
synapse of the bipolar and ganglion cells, There, 
some “sharpening” of the information takes place, 
aided as we shall see, by the mobility of the eye. 
Skin and muscular afferents are synaptically con- 
nected in the spinal cord to elaborate reflex sys- 
tems that in turn are controlled by internuncial 
cells (interneurons) run by centripetal circuits 
that can redirect, inhibit, or facilitate the passage 
of information. 

The sense organs whose central mechanisms 
have been most carefully studied are the eye, the 
ear, and the muscle spindles. These will be used to 
illustrate some of the leading principles that have 
emerged from such work. 

Let us first consider the extremely high sensi- 
tivity of the sense organs. If this sensitivity were 
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always fully utilized and its effect transmitted to 
the cortex, the higher centers would be at the mercy 
of an impulse barrage that would depolarize their 
neurons to a level fatal for organized life, Obviously 
situations exist in which full sensitivity is needed, 
as in extreme twilight vision for the eye, or in the 
minute adjustments of muscle length made by the 
spindle organs. But the eye must also be able to 
function in brightest sunlight, and most muscular 
movements are coarse and would be disturbed by 
excessive spindle discharges, which as we know, 
are returned reflexively to the muscles in which 
these organs are situated. These two examples suf- 
fice to show that sensitivity must be regulated. 
Much of the most important work on central af- 
ferent mechanisms has been devoted to the eluci- 
dation of both local and distant (or centripetal ) 
controlling mechanisms that act internally on the 
neurons or receptors themselves. These are distinct 
from well-known external mechanisms, such as 
pupillary reflexes and activities of the stapedius 
and tensor tympani muscles in the middle ear. 

An important restrictive peripheral mechanism 
requiring brief mention is the adaptation of the 
receptors that is expressed in a reduction of im- 
pulse frequency as a function of the length of time 
of stimulation (Adrian 1928). The so-called light 
and dark adaptation of the retina is a borderline 
case; there is a peripheral shift from rod, or 
scotopic, vision based on rhodopsin to cone, or 
photopic, vision as the level of illumination in- 
creases, but neural mechanisms within the retinal 
center itself are also deeply engaged in the adap- 
tive adjustments of the sensitivity of the eye. The 
details of their mode of operation are not as well 
known as one could desire, Their existence, how- 
ever, is well established by several workers (sum- 
marized in Granit 1962), 

Relays and transmission. At an earlier time, 
the different synaptic stations traversed by a mes- 
sage were regarded merely as relays, a loosely de- 
fined function quite apart from the complications 
alluded to above. We realize today that afferent 
messages from different receptors at a relaying 
neuron may be mixed in different ways by the 
manner in which their afferent terminals converge 
and that controlling mechanisms interfere at each 
station, either to specify, amplify, or partially or 
wholly block a message. Nevertheless, there is 
always some relay function involved, in the sense 
that even a modified impulse message must be 
transmitted to the next station with some fidelity 
as to its “quantity.” Since impulse frequency (in 
addition to the number of active cells) is a most 
important determinant of quantity or intensity, 
clearly there must be a mechanism for relaying it 
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with a good margin of safety. One factor making 
a relay reasonably reliable is “synaptic density.” A 
relay could be made to transmit with an equal mar- 
gin of safety without a dense synaptic projection, 
but in such systems facilitatory or inhibitory con- 
trols would be relatively more important in deciding 
under what circumstances maximum output would 
be permitted. 

At each relay, impulse frequency is translated 
at the cell membrane into miniature synaptic cur- 
rents which can be recorded (through microelec- 
trodes introduced into the cell and connected to 
amplifiers) as miniature potentials (see Eccles 
1957; 1964). These indicate depolarization when 
the input is excitatory and the opposite, or hyper- 
polarization, when the input is inhibitory, Several 
sense organs have both inhibitory and excitatory 
afferents, the classical example being the large 
spindle afferents with reciprocally connected inhib- 
itory and excitatory terminals to the protagonist 
and antagonist ventral horn cells, respectively. 

In an excitatory relay of substantial synaptic 
density, the miniature synaptic currents are in one 
direction, all depolarizing, and hence will produce 
a graded change, the depolarizing current, often 
recordable in terms of electrical potential. Eccles 
(1957; 1964) calls it the postsynaptic excitatory 
potential. It will be translated into an impulse dis- 
charge. Imitating this process by injecting current 
through the tip of an intracellular electrode, one 
finds impulse frequency directly proportional to 
current strength (Granit et al. 1963). At the next 
relay these impulses will produce an amount of 
excitatory current dependent upon the frequency 
of discharge and the synaptic density. Is this proc- 
ess also directly proportional to impulse frequency? 
Indirect evidence supports this proposition (see 
below). The relay function of an afferent neuron 
lying in the path of the message to the cortex thus 
consists in translating an impulse barrage into de- 
polarizing current and that once again into an im- 
pulse barrage and so on alternately at each subse- 
quent station. Since proportionality is maintained, 
the message can be transmitted without distortion 
of the relative order of magnitude. The lemniscal 
path seems to exhibit the simple relay function de- 
scribed (Mountcastle 1961 ). The proportionality 
constants relating depolarizing current strength to 
impulse frequency are known to vary, and thus if 
they happened to be large, a sensory effect could 
be stepped up by amplification; if not, the initial 
frequency of discharge may be reproduced at the 
end station in its original version. 

When more complex functions are considered, 
the simple picture drawn above of a pure relay 


function ceases to be sufficient. Transmission will 
then be greatly influenced by internuncial cells that 
“take orders” from elsewhere, A large number of 
them characteristically fire rapid bursts of im. 
pulses when stimulated by a single shock. When 
tested for their impulse-producing capacity by in- 
jected currents, these cells have been proved to 
possess very large proportionality constants, mean- 
ing that very small amounts of current elicit fast 
frequencies of discharge. Such cells are therefore 
well suited for “biasing,” in the positive or negative 
direction, the relays upon which they impinge. 

Specific and diffuse afferents, When a sense 
organ has to deliver specific information of a more 
discriminative nature referring to spatial localiza- 
tion or some modality, this information is arranged 
spatially with considerable precision both at inter- 
mediate and at end stations. Topographic differen- 
tiation by means of somatotopic afferents is thus a 
major analytical tool of the physiological organiza- 
tion by which input is differentiated. In vision the 
physiological maps are particularly precise. The 
eyes, for instance, are represented by alternate 
layers in the geniculate body in such a manner as 
to join corresponding points of the retinal field in 
identical layers. The information, thus organized, 
is delivered to a cortical map of great precision. 
For touch, Woolsey (1952) has worked out de- 
tailed cortical charts by the method of evoked 
potential, Even quality may in some systems be 
mapped out. This is the case in the cortical area 
for tonal representation (Tunturi 1950). Examples 
could be multiplied to show how information on 
the structure of bodily space is charted in this man- 
ner by localized signals. 

Differentiation by the basic principle of main- 
taining the topography of sensory impulses T 
sense organ to cortex is, however, not the a 
afferent mechanism known. There are also rhe 
which serve diffuse or nonspecific functions. yi 
concept is not easy to define with precision. a r 
haps the best way of defining a diffuse aS ih 
system is to call it “a system of cells on ac ka 
which afferent fibers of several modalities ST 
verge,” or if the afferents be of one rep P af 
receiving projections from an extensive sec’ ya Ja 
area of the body.” Magoun's (1950) concept yee. 
ascending reticular system is of the former 7 ae 
in which neurons in the brain stem receive ber 
minals from afferents representing 4 large afe sis 
of different modalities, as proved in unit ae al. 
by Moruzzi and his co-workers (Scheibel i 
1955). Of the other type is the spinothalamic Yi 
tem, whose thalamic neurons have receptive f the 
which may include one half or the whole 0! 


body (Mountcastle 1961), They may, however, 
have terminals from two modalities (if pain be a 
modality) because nociceptive stimuli also dis- 
charge the cells which are sensitive to mechanical 
stimulation of the skin. In the retina the giant 
ganglion cells have branches that collect informa- 
tion across an area with a diameter of maximally 
1 mm., representing several hundred thousand re- 
ceptors, both rods and cones. Within the tactile 
system of the gracilis nucleus of the dorsal-column 
afferents, there are separate cells for localized mes- 
sages and for highly convergent information com- 
ing from a large area, 

What function should be assigned to diffuse sys- 
tems? Only a partial answer can be given. For the 
reticular activating system, Starzl, Taylor, and 
Magoun (1951) suggest (as does the name itself) 
that it plays the role of keeping the brain alert and 
active, since somnolence occurs when this portion 
of the brain stem is removed. Granit (1955), draw- 
ing attention to the widespread spontaneous activ- 
ity of nerve cells, has made two suggestions: (1) 
that the diffuse sensory input serves an energizing 
function; that is, it maintains some basic depolari- 
zation by random impulses which is necessary for 
the upkeep of spontaneous activity in the higher 
centers; and (2) that spontaneous activity in its 
turn is necessary as a background for the central 
recognition of inhibition. As we shall see below, 
inhibition is necessary in discrimination, but it 
needs a background of central excitation in order 
to be “informative.” In studying intracellularly the 
afferent input from stretch receptors, we have 
been able to demonstrate (Granit et al. 1964) that, 
unless the cell (a motoneuron) is depolarized to 
some extent, both inhibitory and excitatory effects 
of stretch tend to be dissipated as sheer noise con- 
sisting of miniature potentials at the cell mem- 
brane, while in slightly depolarized cells, excita- 
tions really excite and inhibitions really inhibit. 

The final cell. The neurophysiologist whose 
understanding depends on interpreting “spikes” 
(impulses) or membrane events (synaptic activa- 
tion noise, membrane potential ) has no experimen- 
tally based philosophy as to which, if any, of his 
indices comes close to the conceptual world of psy- 
chology. So far he has done best on spikes and 
has been tacitly inclined to imagine that unless a 
cortical cell delivers spikes, it is of but modest in- 
terest in the nervous machinery designed for dis- 
crimination of one message from another. Yet, 
while he is recording from the “final cell” in a cort- 
ical layer, no neurophysiologist is likely to believe 
that he is doing anything more than sampling one 
link in an organization of cortical cells that, ac- 
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cording to the anatomist Ramón y Cajal (1923), 
consists of a “cortical sector” (a “cone” would have 
been a more appropriate term) with its top down- 
wards. Within this sector the cells are linked ver- 
tically. Physiological research (see below) has 
recently been able to make valuable use of Ramén’s 
concept. 

The role of inhibition. Impulse recording made 
it possible for the first time to assign definite tasks 
to nervous inhibition in the elaboration of the sen- 
sory message. Previously, central inhibition had 
been measurable only in reflex work, using muscu- 
lar contraction or secretion as indices, Graded 
excitation (depolarizing current) has its equivalent 
antagonist in graded inhibition (hyperpolarizing 
current), often recordable by the intracellular tech- 
nique as the “inhibitory postsynaptic potential” 
(Eccles 1957; 1964), However, most information 
of interest for the present theme has been obtained 
in terms of a reduction of impulse frequency. 

Inhibition within a sensory system achieved func- 
tional prominence in the vertebrate retina for the 
first time when it was shown that the off-discharge 
at cessation of illumination was preceded by inhi- 
bition and easily inhibited by reillumination 
(Granit & Therman 1935; Hartline 1938). The 
retina is our most highly developed sense organ, 
and if natural stimulation of it by light could stop 
a discharge as well as start it, then surely inhibi- 
tion is of first importance. The on-off pattern of 
discharge delivered by the individual optic nerve 
fibers was later also seen in the auditory system 
(Bremer 1943). However, in vision its significance 
is far better understood, apparently because the 
spatial element of the organ of sight is more ac- 
cessible to analysis. From the beginning it was held 
that the on-off units of the retina would blaze the 
trail of a moving object with a recognizable spike 
pattern and that, similarly, contours would be em- 
phasized because both regular and small, irregular 
eye movements light it up with on-off spikes, It 
has since been shown in precise experiments 
(Ditchburn 1955) that if the image on the human 
retina is maintained stationary by appropriate op- 
tical arrangements compensating for slight, un- 
avoidable eye movements, then it also tends to 
fade out. 

The on-off element, and likewise a smaller num- 
ber of pure “on” and pure “off” elements, represents 
a receptive field of convergence together with an 
analyzer residing in the nervous structure between 
receptors and the ganglion cell whose message is 
recorded. The size and organization of the recep- 
tive field were first studied, with the aid of small 
spots of light, by Hartline (1940) in the frog and 
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then in the cat (Kuffler 1953), where they were 
found to be differentiated to the extent that they 
possess a center that is either “on” or “off.” In both 
cases the surrounding part of the field had the 
opposite character. In the goldfish the receptive 
field has also been investigated with respect to 
wave-length sensitivity, and it has been found that 
this antagonism between center and periphery with 
Tespect to on and off may also be an antagonism 
in terms of spectral regions of sensitivity. The 
overlapping mosaic of receptive fields thus forms 
a dynamic interaction pattern which, transmitted 
up the optic nerve, can do justice to the infinite 
variety of form, movement, and color that a mov- 
ing animal has to interpret and that it ultimately 
reproduces in the form of a stable world of sight. 
In this act inhibition is just as vital as excitation. 

Recurrent inhibition. Recurrent inhibition is 
another significant and apparently common proc- 
ess in the organization of the sensory (and motor) 
message because it rejects unwanted components, 
emphasizes differences of “quantity” within a com- 
plex message, and apparently also stabilizes a 
steady discharge. Its basis is the common occur- 
rence in all centers of recurrent collateral fibers 
returning directly or across an interneuron to the 
cell or cell system from which the parent fiber 
emerged. Most of our knowledge of this process, 
inasmuch as it consists of precise measurements, 
derives from cells as different as vertebrate ventral 
horn cells and the horseshoe crab (Limulus) 
ommatidia. In the latter case (Hartline & Ratliff 
1958) the afferent large axon from each ommatid- 
ium sends fibers with inhibitory axo-axonic synap- 
ses to adjacent axons. Assume that an image is 
focused onto some ommatidia with irradiated light 
unavoidably spreading across surrounding ones. 
The ommatidia in focus will fire at higher fre- 
quencies than those in the surrounds. The recur- 
rent inhibition has proved to be proportional to 
impulse frequency and hence the focal cells will 
inhibit those in the neighborhood more than the 
latter can inhibit them. As a consequence the 
image will be sharpened by “contrast.” 

Nature has preserved, as it were, the idea of 
recurrent, or “lateral,” inhibition (in Hartline’s 
terminology) through countless ages of phyloge- 
netic development; recurrent fibers are found in 
most centers, both motor and sensory. In the ventral 
horn cells (Granit & Renkin 1961), in addition to 
“motor contrast,” a stabilizing effect on the dis- 
charge frequency in tonically active cells can be 
demonstrated. While in the Limulus the mecha- 
nism appears to be wholly automatic, in the ventral 
horn cells it is provided with an internuncial neu- 


ron, the so-called Renshaw cell, and hence is 
facultative (for a summary, see Granit 1963). 

These cases of recurrent inhibition are the only 
ones analyzed in detail, but further developments 
can be expected, since qualitative work has already 
been done, for instance, in the hippocampus, in 
the olfactory bulb, and in the gracilis nucleus. 

Lateral inhibitory effects delimiting the area 
stimulated have also been described under the 
heading “surround” or “afferent inhibition” by 
Mountcastle (1957) and his co-workers. Thus 
Powell and Mountcastle (1959), recording from 
the somatic cortical area of the macaque monkey, 
have found skin fields in which a central nucleus 
of excitation to touch was surrounded by an in- 
hibitory zone, The mechanism in this case may 
well be recurrent inhibition improving at each 
relay definition of locality. 

Inhibition also apparently plays a decisive role 
in sharpening up information about quality, In 
some optic nerve fibers the spectral response in 
terms of threshold sensitivity appears restricted 
to, say, the red, green, or blue wave lengths. This 
is the so-called modulator type of response. The 
dominator type of response is sensitive across the 
spectrum. The modulator bands are now generally 
held to be caused by inhibition sharpening up color 
specification. Broad and narrow bands of spectral 
sensitivity have also been recorded from highet 
visual stations. A recent discussion of the neural 
mechanisms specifying wave length has been given 
by Granit (1962). As to specification of tonal a 
ity, Galambos (1954) points out that inhibition 
this system also restricts the originally broad pa 
sitivity of the peripheral acoustic mechanism to 
narrow band, a process that is likely to take Pee 
already within the cochlea. Tonal bands of differ 
ent width, also depending upon the fen 
range which the nerve fibers carry, are pe d 
livered to both the visual and the auditory cortic 
area. 

Centrifugal control. 
centrifugal control is best aena 2 
spindle; this organ is located within 
thin muscles (so-called intrafusal muscle i 
that are provided with special efferent fibers ate 
can be stimulated both artificially and actoss © 
ural reflex or supraspinal connections. Under hadi 
circumstances the intrafusal muscle fibers cae E 
and thereby stretch the sensory spindle en die 
which respond by discharging afferent me 
There is a large literature in this field Sera 
1945; Granit 1955) which cannot be rev ciple 
here. Relevant in this connection is the aa tae 
of centripetal determination of the level © 


in which 
The sense wae del 


spindle 


sitivity in terms of spindle length. This is of funda- 
mental importance because from the spindle the 
afferent impulses run to ventral horn cells, setting 
up efferent impulses to—among others—the large 
muscles in which the spindles are located; these 
muscles in turn are forced to contract until the 
tension on the sense organ is relieved. Thus, the 
length at which the muscle operates is determined 
by centrifugal control of spindle length, an inter- 
esting case of a centrally controlled sense organ 
which at the same time is a motor organ. 

There is also a considerable literature on the 
olivo-cochlear Rasmussen bundle of efferent fibers, 
which exert a direct inhibitory effect that can be 
recorded both in auditory single fibers and at the 
cochlea. Both crossed and uncrossed olivo-cochlear 
fibers exert inhibitory effects, but their significance 
cannot yet be said to be fully understood. A pos- 
sibility is that they play a role in binaural locali- 
zation, (For the relevant literature see Galambos 
1956; Fex 1963.) 

The retina is likewise provided with centrifugal 
fibers, which is hardly surprising because it is a 
true nervous center in spite of its peripheral local- 
ization, and as pointed out above, centripetal con- 
trol of nervous centers is common. The scant 
literature in this field has been summarized by 
Granit (1962). 

Cortical analysis. At the level of detail alluded 
to in this brief review, analyses are restricted to 
the study of the organ of sight (see Hubel & Wiesel 
1959; 1963; Jung & Kornhuber 1961). Hubel and 
Wiesel have made a thorough investigation of the 
receptive fields of cortical cells stimulating the eye 
(of a cat) by small visual objects influencing the 
firing of single cortical units. The receptive fields 
in the cortex were found to be organized either 
with excitatory on- or inhibitory off-centers in the 
middle, the surrounds being of opposite character 
(see above for similarly organized retinal receptive 
fields), The cortical receptive fields are more elon- 
gated than the retinal ones, and they are oriented 
in different directions, The antagonism between 
center and periphery of the cortical receptive field 
makes stimuli covering the whole field or diffuse 
illumination relatively ineffective. The same prop- 
erties make these fields extremely sensitive to form, 
size, position, and orientation of the stimulus and 
likewise sensitive to directional movement of a 
spot of light across the retina; this is easily under- 
stood, considering that a moving spot can traverse 
elongated fields in different directions. Some units 
were binocular, others monocular. 

Recalling that Powell and Mountcastle (1959) 
had found that tactile cortical regions are colum- 
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nar in shape with similar responses to a microelec- 
trode which apparently penetrates one of Ramon’s 
sectors (see above) from above downward, Hubel 
and Wiesel (1963) made an analysis of receptive 
visual fields in a similar manner. They found a 
number of columns in the visual area in which 
receptive-field orientation was maintained, sug- 
gesting that columns of ordered sequences of field 
orientation are actually part of the central sensory 
mechanism, defined, of course, in functional terms. 


RAGNAR GRANIT 


[See also NERVOUS SYSTEM, articles on STRUCTURE 
AND FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN and ELECTROENCEPH- 
ALOGRAPHY. Other relevant material may be found 
in HEARING; PAIN; PSYCHOLOGY, article on PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY; SKIN SENSES AND KINESTHE- 
sIs; TASTE AND SMELL; VISION. ] 
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SENSORY AND MOTOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


Sensory and motor functions are basic to all 
behavior. In its simplest form, the stimulus- 
response unit of behavior is composed of a recep- 
tor (sense organ), neural impulses traveling over 
afferent, central, and efferent pathways, and some 
resultant form of motor (muscular) response. The 
sense organs respond selectively to various stimuli 
(visual, auditory, olfactory, thermal, tactual, pro- 
prioceptive, chemical, and gravitational), and the 
resulting responses most often involve some form 
of muscular reaction appropriate to the nature of 
the stimuli received. Developmentally, the earliest 
forms of behavior are simple sensorimotor reflexes. 
With growth, maturation, and differentiation, the 
senses become more acute, and the muscles be- 
come stronger and function more smoothly. At the 
same time, the central nervous system matures, 
with its increasingly meaningful accompanying 
sensory perceptions, and the motor responses be- 
come better organized, while many of the reflexes 
give way to behaviors under voluntary control, 

During the period of earliest development, when 
the changes are most rapid, there is a close C0- 
ordination between structure and function. er 
ually the functions become relatively independen 
of the structures. As the rate of growth slows, the 
structures differentiate, and the functional proc 
esses become increasingly complex; that is, once 
the basic structures are formed, there is little oF 
no correlation between their normal variations x 
structural complexity or maturity and the T 
ing complexity and diversification of motor BE: 
nations, perceptions, and other mental peoe al 

Neural and cortical development. — pie 
ies of the postnatal development of the i pe 
cerebral cortex (1939-1963) have been we aA 
marized by Eichorn (1963) and by Ficho S 
Jones (1958), who also point out that WI 
the histologic structure coincide with Wa A 
tal changes in neural function as expresse fone 
electroencephalogram. At birth and even is, fie 
month the cortex is very immature, with neuro: 
cell processes, no Niss bodies, and very ae eens 
fibrils. The greatest cortical developmen 
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in the primary motor area of the upper trunk, leg, 
hand, and head, followed in order by primary 
somesthetic, visual, rhinencephalon (olfactory), 
and auditory areas, with other parts still very im- 
mature. By three months there are marked ad- 
vances in the number of nerve fibers, both exog- 
enous and associational, with greatest development 
in the motor area of the hand, frontal eye fields, 
and striate cortex (Gruner 1962). There is also 
over this period a rapid advance in myelinization 
of the neural fibers. This myelinization serves to 
channel the neural impulses along fibers and to 
reduce random spread of impulses across neurons. 
Again, at six months there is marked development, 
particularly in motor areas controlling the hand 
and upper trunk, leg, and head, while visual and 
somesthetic sensory growth is accelerated. Between 
6 and 15 months the motor areas of the brain show 
less marked growth, with the order of maturity 
being hand, upper trunk, head, and leg. The pri- 
mary visual area by now is second to the motor, 
with the visual association areas more developed 
than the somesthetic association areas. 

Parallel with these histological changes, Eichorn 
and Jones (1958) point out that at birth the elec- 
trical activity of the cortex is very slow and irreg- 
ular, with the greatest regularity in the region of 
the most mature cortical structure, It is possible, 
however, to induce some rhythmic EEG patterns 
in the neonate and in the month-old infant, while 
between one and three months there is a shift of 
the EEG from random activity to some patterned 
slow activity in the visual and auditory sensory 
areas of the brain. 

Fetal development. We find, too, a definite par- 
aliel between early behavior and the neural his- 
tology and electrical functions in these early 
months. The very first actions of the fetus, accord- 
ing to Hooker (1943), are muscular: the rhythmic 
beating of the heart in the third week of gestation. 
This, however, is a preneural action of the heart 
muscle. A response (presumably neural) to stim- 
ulation was first observed at eight weeks and con- 
sisted of a lateral bending of the neck which moved 
the head away from a hair touching the area of 
the cheek. Carmichael (1946) has given an ex- 
cellent account of this early fetal development. He 
points out the gradual involvement of the entire 
body and the appearance of reflexes until, by 
26 weeks of gestation, the reflexes necessary to life 
are usually present. These reflexes include func- 
tioning of the respiratory, circulatory, and digestive 
systems as well as the sense organs that respond 
to light, sound, touch, body position, and so on. 
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Sensory development 


Because the infant's repertoire of responses is 
so limited, it is difficult to obtain exact information 
about sensory acuities. However, it is possible to 
observe and record such behaviors as visual regard, 
pupillary reflexes to light, startle, and changes in 
activity level to sounds and tactile stimulation. 
More recently, sensory reactivity has been recorded 
by observing changes in EEG and in heart rate and 
by such devices as observing eye nystagmus to 
moving striped patterns (Eichorn 1963; Fantz & 
Ordy 1959). 

It is evident that the intact full-term newborn 
in some degree sees, hears, and responds to pres- 
sure, touch, taste, and change in temperature. 
There is evidence from his behavior and from the 
structures of the nervous system that of his various 
senses, vision is most developed. 

Vision. Changes in visual acuity during the first 
month appear to be very slight. As observed in a 
standard test of infant development, soon after 
birth the infant will briefly regard a large moving 
object (such as a person) nearby and directly in 
his line of vision. A little less often he will regard 
a small bright red object in motion, when it is held 
about eight inches above his eyes (Bayley 1933; 
White, Castle, & Held 1964). At about two weeks 
his gaze may follow this moving object (a red plas- 
tic ring) across his visual field—right to left or 
the reverse (Bayley 1933). At three weeks his eyes 
may follow a moving person two or three feet 
away. At about one month he follows the red ring 
with up and down eye movements and, a little 
later, as it is moved slowly in a circle (18 to 24 
inches in diameter). At six or seven weeks the 
infant appears to inspect his surroundings when 
carried in an upright position, and he turns his 
eyes toward the red ring at a thirty-degree angle 
when it is moved into his field of vision from the 
side. By the fourth month the infant’s retina is 
able to accommodate to objects at varying dis- 
tances in an almost adult fashion (Haynes, White, 
& Held 1965). 

In experimental situations several investigators 
have found very early evidences of differentiation 
of visual stimuli. Several studies have shown (Ber- 
lyne 1958; Fantz 1958) that infants three to four 
months of age indicate preference for (that is, 
spend more time looking at) patterned stimuli as 
contrasted with plain ones. Fantz and Ordy (1959) 
have shown that infants under five days of age 
will look more at black and white patterns than at 
plain-colored surfaces. Doris and Cooper (1964, 
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p. 456) have reported a clear correlation between 
age and brightness discrimination among 16 in- 
fants 4 to 69 days of age. They tested this by ob- 
serving nystagmic eye movements to a moving field 
of black and white stripes. [See PERCEPTION, ar- 
ticle on PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT; VISION, article 
on EYE MOVEMENTS.| 

These findings are in general agreement with 
the responses to visual stimulation observed in the 
infant mental scales. Continuing with the Bayley 
Scale (Bayley 1933), at around two months the 
baby blinks at the shadow of a hand passed quickly 
across his eyes, he visually recognizes his mother, 
and his eyes follow a moving pencil; at two and 
one-half months he searches with his eyes for a 
sound, and he regards a one-inch red cube on a 
table when he is held upright; at three and one- 
half months his eyes follow small objects, such as 
the red ring, a teaspoon, and a ball, as they move 
across the table before which he is held in a sitting 
position. A typical four-month-old’s occupation is 
to inspect his own hands; at four and one-half 
months he regards a pellet one-quarter inch in 
diameter; at five months he discriminates between 
strangers and familiar persons (largely visually, 
it would appear, from the expressive nature of his 
gaze). This evidence of visual discrimination of 
patterned objects shows advancement when at 
twelve months he looks with interest at colored 
pictures in a book. Many of his behaviors in the 
second year give evidence of his utilization of vis- 
ual discriminations as he imitates motions, builds 
towers of cubes, adjusts round, square, and tri- 
angular blocks into their appropriate, form-board 
holes, and goes on to more complex operations. 

Increasing visual acuity in the first few months 
of life for premature and full-term infants has 
been assessed by Brown (1961). 

Another source of information on visual devel- 
opment comes from the studies of ophthalmolo- 
gists. Keeney (1951) has tabulated functional de- 
velopment of vision and binocularity for a series 
of ages from the third fetal month to nine years. 
Many of his items are identical with, or closely 
similar to, those already noted. We may add sen- 
sitivity to light at the seventh fetal month and a 
series of visual acuity fractions starting at one 
year, when visual acuity is about 6/60 with im- 
perfect fusion. At two years it is at least 6/12. At 
two and one-half years more mature mechanisms 
of accommodation result in improved acuity. At 
three years vision is about 6/9, at three and one- 
half years fusion capacity is improving, at four 
years vision is near 6/6. At five years ocular pur- 
Suit is inferior to fixation, and at five and one-half 
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years fusion is well established and accurate, By 
six to six and one-half years ocular pursuit is 
accurate, and the average child can discriminate 
letters and word symbols and begin to read; There- 
after up to the age of nine, ability to tolerate prism 
vergences develops and continues to increase, 
[See Vision.) 

Thus, we see that even though vision is present 
at birth and, relative to the other senses, advanced, 
acuity in one aspect or another continues to in- 
crease, at least up to nine years. The changes are 
more rapid at first and become slower with ad- 
vancing age. 5 

The eye is the most highly developed and com- 
plex of the sense organs, and we find, accordingly, 
that the development of visual acuity is a function 
of several variables, including the simple ones, 
brightness and hue; patterned vision, which is 
related to degree of complexity of both qualitative 
and quantitative variables; and depth discrimina- 
tion, both monocular and binocular, together with 
the development of accommodation and conver- 
gence. Much remains to be done in clarifying and 
identifying the developmental aspects of all of 
these. 

In the senses generally, and most acutely in 
vision, the pure sensory aspects of development 
are confounded with perception and the meaning- 
ful and adaptive responses to the stimuli which are 
presented for the study of sensory discrimination. 

Hearing. The developmental pattern of ye 
tory acuity is in many ways similar to that 
vision. The normal newborn infant responds, by 
reflex startling, to a sharp, loud clack or the ring- 
ing of a bell near his ear (Bayley 1933). Ten pal 
after birth he reacts to the lesser sound of a rat i 
and at twenty days to the sound of a softly ie 
ing voice. The localization of the source of a pee 
is incipient in the two-and-a-half-month-old we 
may be seen to search with his eyes for the 5 
rattle when sounded outside his field of Me RA 
three months his eyes will turn from the re 
the rattle and back, when they are gern age 
nately while held eight inches apart in his pi ya 
vision. The four-month-old will turn to the vat 
and the left to see the bell eon perl ie 

ite first one ear and then the other. 
P here is evidence of rapid cortical develoir 
in the auditory area of the cortex in the ee T 
months. Normal acuity appears to be We! Hanie 
oped by this age (Wever 1949). Further a 
in hearing appear to be primarily percept ducing 
six- to seven-month-old is interested in ue high 
sound. He bangs his hand or a toy on i ries 
chair and listens. He babbles and repetitious! 
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out syllables, At eight to nine months he listens 
selectively to familiar words and begins to respond 
appropriately to simple commands. 

Auditory acuity varies according to the pitch of 
the sound (Wever 1949, p. 364). However, this 
variation in pitch sensitivity appears to be a func- 
tion of individual differences rather than develop- 
ment in the infant and child. After thirty years 
there is some decrement in auditory acuities, and 
this is greater for increasingly higher pitches 
(Wever 1949; Sommers, Meyer, & Fenton 1961). 
[See HEARING.] 

Tactual and pain sensitivity. There is evidence 
of increasing sensitivity to pain in the first four 
days of life (Lipsitt & Levy 1959) and probably 
for a somewhat longer period of infancy. Schluder- 
mann and Zubek (1962) found no changes in pain 
sensitivity from age 12 through 50, though decre- 
ments occurred after that age. 

The young infant clearly reacts to tactual stim- 
ulation. However, skin sensitivity also appears to 
increase with age. For example, Ghent (1961) 
studied tactual thresholds in the hands of chil- 
dren 5 to 11 years old and found that sensitivity 
increased over this age range. She also found a 
sex difference, with girls showing greater sensi- 
tivity and approaching the adult level of sensitivity 
at an earlier age. [See PAIN; SKIN SENSES AND 
KINESTHESIS.] 


Motor development 


The development of motor coordinations, evi- 
denced first in simple reflexes, appears to depend 
on the interactions of muscular response to stim- 
ulation, growth and increasing strength of the 
muscles, and the development of coordination 
through practice. All of these are interdependent. 
Practice strengthens the muscles and stimulates 
their growth. It also promotes learning, for exam- 
ple, through the simultaneous stimulation of visual 
and muscle senses in the eye-hand coordinations 
involved in reaching, grasping, and manipulating 
small objects. In newborn infants these coordina- 
tions are seen in such reflex responses as head 
lifting, various postural adjustments to body posi- 
tion, crawling, and reflex grasping. Soon, between, 
one and two months, we observe playful bursts of 
activity in the form of arm and leg thrusts. As the 
muscles grow stronger, the infant is able to hold 
his head erect, to push his chest up by his arms, 
to turn from his back to his side at four months, 
and to sit, at first with support and by six months, 
alone (momentarily). By three months his hands 
are no longer tightly fisted, and he holds a small 
toy with a grasp which is no longer entirely reflex. 
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The six-month-old will reach for a toy with one 
hand. (Earlier he tends to “close in on” an object, 
using both hands simultaneously. ) He shows early 
manual coordination in rotating his wrist, in par- 
tially using his thumb in opposition to his fingers, 
in grasping, and in trying to pick up pea-sized 
pellets. The eight-month-old sits alone steadily, 
may be starting to crawl or creep, and picks up 
small objects with complete thumb opposition. By 
nine months he can get himself into a sitting 
position and pull to a standing one by his crib rail. 
The ten-month-old creeps with agility and can 
often walk with help, sit down, and bring his 
hands together for games like pat-a-cake. 

The one-year-old can take a few steps alone. In 
the next six months he will be able to throw a ball, 
walk backwards, and walk up and down stairs with 
help. The two-year-old walks up and down the 
stairs without holding on, and by three years he 
jumps from small heights, runs, walks on tiptoe. 
The four-year-old can walk a line and can hop a 
few steps on one foot. 

Individual variability. There are of course, large 
individual differences in the age at which children 
become able to do these things, as well as differ- 
ences in the skill and smoothness of motor coordi- 
nations. Motor skills after early infancy are very 
largely determined by practice, Furthermore, there 
is great specificity in skills. Evidently each motor 
function must be practiced in order for it to be 
performed with skill. Ability to catch a ball cannot 
be used to predict ability at the high jump or the 
broad jump. Bayley (1951a), for example, found 
that for ages 43 to 12 years, scores on a battery of 
ten tests of manual dexterity were unrelated to 
strength and showed correlations of about .40 with 
scores on jumping (sum of three tests) and of ,28 
with scores on balance (sum of five tests). Scores 
on jumping, balance, and strength tended to cor- 
relate with each other at around .30 for most ages. 
Similarly, Espenschade (1940) found for children 
of 13 to 17 years no relation between gross and 
fine motor skills, though similar gross motor activi- 
ties were moderately related. For example, scores 
on the dash usually correlated near .60 with those 
for the broad jump, near .40 with the jump-and- 
reach, and near .40 with the distance throw. 

Consistency over time. Correlations showing the 
degree to which scores are consistent over time, 
on total motor tests, are only moderate in young 
children. For example, in the Berkeley growth 
study Bayley (1935) found that correlations of 
scores at 27 and 30 months with scores at six 
younger age levels in the first two years are, with 
two exceptions, below .40. At later ages, between 
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4 and 12 years, these Berkeley children’s scores on 
the manual dexterity tests again show only mod- 
erate consistency over time. Scores on the 1} year 
test showed correlations of .29 with scores at 43 
years, .50 at 54 years, 49 at 63, .55 at 74, and 
-49 at 8} years. Espenschade (1940) gave a series 
of motor tests to 160 children tested at six-month 
intervals between the ages of 13 and 17 years. 
She found a fair degree of consistency over a four- 
year period for most individual children. Glassow 
and Kruse (1960) found similar stability in rel- 
ative scores for girls aged 6 to 14 years, with the 
running and jumping scores more stable than 
scores for throwing. Inconsistency in these cases 
may be attributed to the fact that scores in adoles- 
cents tend to be related to the degree of physical 
maturity and strength. 

As measured by scores on standard tests of 
motor abilities, motor skills are seen to increase 
continuously through infancy and childhood. The 
increases are greatest in the first 18 months, after 
which the rate appears to decelerate gradually 
(Bayley 1951a). 

Sex differences. There is no sex difference in 
motor-test scores during the first 12 years (Bayley 
1939). However, after this age the girls’ scores 
tend to stabilize while the boys’ scores continue to 
increase (Espenschade 1947). This continued in- 
crease in boys’ scores is correlated with their con- 
tinuing growth in strength (Govatos 1959). Fur- 
thermore, both strength and scores in gross motor 
abilities are correlated in boys with their degree of 
physical maturation (Jones 1944; Clarke & Har- 
rison 1962), Those who are accelerated in puberal 
development are stronger and more skilled in gross 
motor coordinations than their more slowly matur- 
ing age peers. It is also true that the more mus- 
cular boys, with strongly masculine physiques, are 
stronger than those with less masculine builds 
(Bayley 1951b), [See INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES, 
article on SEX DIFFERENCES.] 

Specificity. In general, after the first 15 months 
of age, motor skills evidence much specificity 
(Bayley 1951b; Espenschade 1947; Lotter 1961). 
It is evident also that motor skills are very respon- 
sive to practice and training (Clarke & Henry 
1961; Clarke & Petersen 1961). This appears to be 
evident even in the very young (Holt 1960). Within 
normal limits and the limits of muscular strength, 
it should be possible to increase specific motor 
skills considerably through practice. 

Nancy BAYLEY 


[See also DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY; INFANCY; 
SENSES. Related material on child development may 
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be found in INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT; LAN- 
GUAGE, article on LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT; MORAL 
DEVELOPMENT; PERSONALITY, article on PERSON- 
ALITY DEVELOPMENT.) 
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SENSORY DEPRIVATION 
See PERCEPTION, article on PERCEPTUAL DEPRI- 
VATION. 
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SENTIMENTS 
See ATTITUDES; VALUES. 
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See FAMILY, article on DISORGANIZATION AND 
DISSOLUTION. 
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See CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, Article on DISTRIBU- 
TION OF POWERS; FEDERALISM; PRESIDENTIAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


SEQUENTIAL ANALYSIS 


Sequential analysis is the branch of statistics 
concerned with investigations in which the decision 
whether or not to stop at any stage depends on the 
observations previously made. The motivation for 
most sequential investigations is that when the 
ends achieved are measured against the costs in- 
curred (including the cost of making observations), 
sequential designs are typically more efficient than 
nonsequential designs; some disadvantages of the 
sequential approach are discussed later. 

The term “sequential” is occasionally extended 
to cover also investigations in which various as- 
pects of the design may be changed according to 
the observations made. For example, preliminary 
experience in an experiment may suggest changes 
in the treatments being compared; in a social sur- 
vey a small pilot survey may lead to modifications 
in the design of the main investigation, In this 
article attention will be restricted mainly to the 
usual situation in which termination of a single 
investigation is the point at issue. 

In a sequéntial investigation observations must 
be examined either one by one as they are collected 
or at certain stages during collection. A sequential 
procedure might be desirable for various reasons. 
The investigator might wish to have an up-to-date 
record at any stage, either for general information 
or because the appropriate sample size depends on 
quantities that he can estimate only from the data 
themselves. Alternatively, he may have no intrinsic 
interest in the intermediate results but may be able 
to achieve economy in sample size by taking them 
into account. Three examples will illustrate these 
points: 

(1) An investigator may wish to estimate to 
within 10 per cent the mean weekly expenditure 
on tobacco per household, In order to determine the 
sample size he would need an estimate of the varia- 
bility of the expenditure from household to house- 
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hold, and this might be obtainable only from the 
survey itself. 

(2) A physician wishing to compare the effects 
of two drugs in the treatment of some disease may 
wish to stop the investigation if at some stage a 
convincing difference can already be demonstrated 
using the available data. 

(3) A manufacturer carrying out inspection of 
batches of some product may be able to pass most 
of his batches with little inspection but may carry 
out further inspection of batches of doubtful qual- 
ity. A given degree of discrimination between good 
and bad batches could be achieved in various ways, 
but a sequential scheme will often be more eco- 
nomical than one in which a sample of constant 
size is taken from each batch [see QUALITY CON- 
TROL, STATISTICAL for further discussion of such 
applications}. 

The most appropriate design and method of 
analysis of a sequential investigation depend on 
the purpose of the investigation. The statistical 
formulation of that purpose may take one of a 
number of forms, usually either estimation of 
some quantity to a given degree of precision or test- 
ing a hypothesis with given size and given power 
against a given alternative hypothesis, Economy in 
number of observations is typically important for 
sequential design, Some details of particular meth- 
ods are given in later sections. 

Sometimes a sequential investigation, although 
desirable, may not be practicable. To make effec- 
tive sequential use of observations they must be- 
come available without too great a delay. It would 
not be possible, for example, to do a sequential 
analysis of the effect of some social or medical 
policy if this effect could not be assessed until five 
years had elapsed. In other situations it may be 
possible to scrutinize the results as they are ob- 
tained, but only at very great cost. An example 
might be a social survey in which data could be 
collected rather quickly but in which a full analysis 
would be long and costly. 

History. An important precursor of the modern 
theory of sequential analysis was the work done in 
1929 by Dodge and Romig (1929-1941) on double 
sampling schemes. Their problem was to specify 
sampling inspection schemes that discriminated 
between batches of good and bad quality. The first 
stage of sampling would always be used, but the 
second stage would be used only if the results of 
the first were equivocal; furthermore, the size of the 
second sample and the acceptance criteria might 
depend on the first stage results. Bartky (1943) 
generalized this idea in his “multiple sampling,” 
which allowed Many stages, and his procedure 


was very closely related to a particular case of 
the general theory of sequential analysis that Wald 
was developing simultaneously 

This theory, developed for the testing of military 
equipment during World War 11, is summarized in 
Wald’s book Sequential Analysis (1947). It repre- 
sents a powerful exploitation of a single concept, 
the “sequential probability ratio test,” which has 
provided the basis of most subsequent work. Re- 
lated work proceeding simultaneously in Great 
Britain is summarized by Barnard (1946). Where- 
as Wald's theory provided the specification of a 
sampling scheme satisfying given requirements, 
Barnard’s work was devoted to the converse prob- 
lem of examining the properties of a given sequen- 
tial scheme. Barnard drew attention to the close 
analogy between sequential inspection schemes and 
games of chance. Indeed, some of the solutions to 
gaming problems provided by seventeenth-century 
and eighteenth-century mathematicians are directly 
applicable to modern sequential schemes. 

Postwar theoretical development, stimulated pri- 
marily by Wald’s work, has perhaps outrun prac- 
tical applications. Many recent workers have ap- 
parently felt that the standard sequential theory 
does not provide answers to the right questions, 
and a number of new lines of approach have been 
attempted. 

Sequential estimation. Suppose that in a large 
population a proportion, p, of individuals show 
some characteristic (or are “marked”) and that in 
a random sample of size n the number of mark 
individuals is X. Then the proportion of ae 
dividuals is X/n. By standard binomial distri 
theory, the standard error of X/n is Vp = p)/n. 
The standard error expressed as a proportion of 
the true value is therefore y(1 — p)/mp, and when 
p is small this will be approximately (np)*. NA 
np is the mean value of X = n(X/n). Intuitively, 
therefore, one could achieve an approximately eS 
stant proportional standard error by hoi 
fixed value of X. That is, sampling would be aa 
tinued until a predetermined number of mat 
individuals had been found. This is called a ee 
ping rule.” The sample size, n, would be a ran uld 
variable. If p happened to be very small, ve 
tend to be very large; an increase in p woul alled 
to cause a decrease in n. This procedure 18 Me 
“inverse sampling,” and its properties were firs 
amined by Haldane (1945). 

At first sight it seems natural t 
X/n. This estimator is slightly biase! 
sampling, and some statisticians wou 
modified estimator (X — 1)/(n — 1), W 
biased. Others feel that X/n is prefera 
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d under invers? 
ld use the 
hich is W 
ble despite 


the bias. In most practical work the difference is 
negligible. 

Inverse sampling is one of the simplest methods 
of sequential estimation, One could define differ- 
ent stopping rules and for any particular stopping 
rule examine the way in which the precision of 
X/n varied with p; conversely, one could specify 
this relationship and ask what stopping rule would 
satisfy the requirement. 

If a random variable is normally distributed with 
mean p and variance o, a natural requirement 
might be to estimate w with a confidence interval 
of not greater than a given length at a certain prob- 
ability level. With samples of fixed size, the length 
of the confidence interval depends on ø, which is 
typically unknown. The usual Student t procedure 
provides intervals of random and unbounded 
length. Stein (1945) describes a two-sample proce- 
dure (with preassigned confidence-interval length) 
in which the first sample provides an estimate of 9. 
This estimate then determines the size of the sec- 
ond sample; occasionally a second sample is not 
needed. This scheme leads naturally to a general 
approach to sequential estimation. Suppose that, 
as in inverse sampling, one proceeds in a fully se- 
quential manner, taking one observation at a time, 
and stops when the desired level of precision is 
reached. This precision may be determined by cus- 
tomary standard error formulas. Anscombe (1953) 
showed that in large samples this procedure will 
indeed yield estimates of the required level of pre- 
cision. Thus, suppose an investigator wished to 
estimate the mean number of persons per house- 
hold in a certain area, with a standard error of 0.1 
person, and he had little initial evidence about the 
variance of household size. He could sample the 
households until the standard error of the mean, 
given by the usual formula s/y, fell as low as 0.1. 
A practical difficulty might be that of ensuring that 
the sampling was random. 

Sequential hypothesis testing. Suppose that one 
wishes to test a specific hypothesis, Hy, in such a 
way that if H, is indeed true it will usually be ac- 
cepted and that if an alternative hypothesis, H,, is 
true H, will usually be rejected. In the most ele- 
mentary case H, and H, are simple hypotheses; 
that is, each specifies completely the probability 
distribution of the generic random variable, X. Sup- 
pose f,(x) and f,(x) are the probabilities (or prob- 
ability densities) that X takes the value x when Ho 
and H, are true, respectively. 

Sequential probability ratio test (SPRT). Wald 
proposed the following method of sequential hy- 
pothesis testing. Independent observations, X;, are 
taken sequentially and result in values, Zi. Define 
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two positive constants, A, and A,. At the nth 
stage, calculate 


Fin _ Fis) +++ fi(%n) 
fon FoC) *** fo(%n) 


If fin/fon < Ao, accept Hy; if fin/fon > Ar, reject 
H,. If As < fin/fon < Ar, take the next observation 
and repeat the procedure. 

Wald called this procedure the “sequential prob- 
ability ratio test” (SPRT). The ratio fin/fon, NOT- 
mally called the “likelihood ratio,” plays an im- 
portant part in the Neyman—Pearson theory of 
hypothesis testing, a fact that probably largely 
explains Wald’s motivation. The likelihood ratio 
also occurs naturally in Bayesian inference [see 
BAYESIAN INFERENCE]. 

Let « be the probability of rejecting Ho when it 
is true, and let £ be the probability of accepting Ho 
when H; is true. It can be shown that A, > B/(1 — a) 
and A, < (1—£)/a and that the SPRT with A, = 
B/(1—a) and A,=(1-f)/a will usually have 
error probabilities a' and f’ rather close to æ and £. 
(The inequalities arise because sampling usually 
stops when the bounds A, and A, are slightly ex- 
ceeded rather than equaled.) 

The number of observations, 7, required before 
a decision is reached is a random variable. Wald 
gave approximate formulas for E,(n) and E,(n), 
the mean number of observations when H, or H; is 
true. Wald conjectured, and Wald and Wolfowitz 
(1948) proved, that no other test (sequential or 
not) having error probabilities equal to a’ and f’ 
can have lower values for either E,(n) or E,(n) 
than those of the SPRT. 

As an example, suppose that H, specifies that 
the proportion, p, of “marked” individuals in a 
large population is po and that H, states that pis p, 
where p: > po. At the nth stage, if x marked indi- 
viduals have been found, the likelihood ratio is 
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using the appropriate formulas for the bounds. 
Taking logarithms, this inequality is 
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or a, +bn<x<a,+bn, 


where a,, @,, and b are functions of ps, pı, a, and 
8. The SPRT can thus be performed as a simple 
graphical procedure, with coordinate axes for x 
and n and two parallel boundary lines, x = a, + bn 
and x=a,+ bn (see Figure 1). The successive 


Figure 1 — Sequential probability ratio test for bino- 
mial sampling 


values of X are plotted to form a “sample path,” 
and sampling stops when the sample path crosses 
either of the boundaries. 

Graphic solutions with parallel lines are also ob- 
tained for the test of the mean of a normal dis- 
tribution with known variance and for the param- 
eter of a Poisson distribution. 

The SPRT is clearly a powerful and satisfying 
procedure in situations where one of two simple 
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Figure 2 — Typical form of operating characteristic 
(0.C.) 


hypotheses is true and where the mean number of 
observations is an appropriate measure of the 
sampling effort. Unfortunately, some or all of these 
conditions may not hold. A continuous range of 
hypotheses must usually be considered; the hy- 
potheses may not be simple; and the variability of 
the number of observations, as well as its mean, 
may be important. 

Suppose that there is a single parameter, 6, de- 
scribing the distribution of interest, and further 
suppose that H, and H, specify two particular 
values of @: @, and @,. For every value of 0, includ- 
ing @ and @,, quantities of interest are the proba- 
bility, L(@), of accepting H, (called the “operating 
characteristic” or O.C.) and the average number 
of observations, E,(n) (called the “average sample 
number,” ASN, rather than the “average sample 
size,” for obvious reasons). Approximate formulas 
for both these quantities are found in Wald’s book 
(1947). The O.C. is an approximately smooth func- 
tion between 0 and 1, taking the values L(@) = 
1 — a, L(0,) = B (see Figure 2), The ASN, that is, 
E,(n), normally has a maximum for a value of 0 
between 9, and @, (see Figure 3). In the binomial 
problem discussed above, for example, the maxi- 
mum ASN occurs close to the value p=b, for 
which, on the average, the sample path tends to 
move parallel to the boundaries. It is remarkable, 
though, that in many situations of practical inter- 
est this maximum value of the ASN is less than the 
size of the nonsequential procedure that tests Ho 


o 
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Figure 3 — Typical form of average sample nu 


curve 


and H, with the same error probabilities as the 
SPRT. 

Closed procedures. It can be shown in most 
cases that an SPRT, although defined for indefi- 
nitely large n, must stop some time. Individual 
sample numbers may, however, be very large and 
the great variability in sample number from one 
sample to another may be a serious drawback. 
Wald suggested that the schemes should be “trun- 
cated” by taking the most appropriate decision if a 
boundary had not been reached after some arbi- 
trary large number of readings. The properties of 
the SPRT are, however, affected unless the trun- 
cation sample size is very high, and a number of 
authors (Bross 1952; Armitage 1957; Anderson 
1960; Schneiderman & Armitage 1962) have re- 
cently examined closed procedures (that is, pro- 
cedures with an upper bound to the number of 
observations) of a radically different type. In gen- 
eral, it seems possible to find closed procedures 
which are only slightly less efficient than the cor- 
responding SPRT at H, and H, but which are more 
efficient in intermediate situations. (For an account 
of the use of closed procedures in trials of medical 
treatments, see Armitage 1960.) Frequently the 
hypotheses to be tested will be composite rather 
than simple, in that the probability distribution of 
the observations is not completely specified. For 
example, in testing the mean of a normal distribu- 
tion the variance may remain unspecified. Wald's 
approach to this problem was not altogether satis- 
factory and recent work (for example, following 
Cox 1952) has tended to develop analogues of the 
SPRT using sufficient statistics where possible [see 
Surricrency]. A sequential t-test of this type was 
tabulated by Arnold (see U.S. National Bureau of 
Standards 1951), The usual approximations to the 
O.C. and ASN do not apply directly in these situa- 
tions. Cox (1963) has described a large-sample 
approach based on maximum likelihood estimates 
of the parameters. 

Two-sided tests of hypotheses. In many statis- 
tical problems two-sided tests of hypotheses are 
more appropriate than one-sided tests. In an experi- 
ment to compare two treatments, for example, it is 
customary to specify a null hypothesis that no 
effective difference exists and to be prepared to 
reject the hypothesis if differences in either direc- 
tion are demonstrable. One approach to two-sided 
sequential tests (used, for example, in the standard 
sequential t-test) is to allow an alternative com- 
posite hypothesis to embrace simple hypotheses on 
both sides of the null hypothesis. It may be more 
appropriate to recognize here a three-decision prob- 
lem, the decisions being to accept the null hypoth- 
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esis (that is, to assert no demonstrable difference), 
to reject it in favor of an alternative in one direc- 
tion, or to reject it in the other direction, A useful 
device then is to run simultaneously two separate 
two-decision procedures, one to test H, against H, 
and the other to test H, against H; where H, and 
H', are alternatives on different sides of H, (see 
Sobel & Wald 1949). 

Other approaches. Wald’s theory and the sort 
of developments described above are in the tradi- 
tion of the Neyman—Pearson theory of hypothesis 
testing, with its emphasis on risks of accepting or 
rejecting certain hypotheses when these or other 
hypotheses are true. This approach is arbitrary in 
many respects; for example, in the SPRT there is 
no clear way of choosing values of a and £ or of 
specifying an alternative to a null hypothesis. Much 
theoretical work is now based on statistical decision 
theory [see DECISION THEORY; see also Wald 1950]. 
The aim here is to regard the end product of a 
statistical analysis as a decision of some sort, to 
measure the gains or losses that accrue, under 
various circumstances, when certain decisions are 
taken, to measure in the same units the cost of 
making observations, and to choose a rule of pro- 
cedure that in some sense leads to the highest ex- 
pectation of gain. Prior probabilities may or may 
not be attached to various hypotheses. With certain 
assumptions, the SPRT emerges as an optimal solu- 
tion for the comparison of two simple hypotheses, 
but there is no reason to accept it as a general 
method of sequential analysis. Chernoff (1959) 
has developed a large-sample theory of the sequen- 
tial design of experiments for testing composite 
hypotheses. The aim is to minimize cost in the 
limiting situation in which costs of wrong decisions 
far outweigh costs of experimentation. Account is 
taken of the choice between different types of ob- 
servation (for example, the use of either of two 
treatments). A somewhat different approach (for 
instance, Wetherill 1961) is to stop an investiga- 
tion as soon as the expected gain achieved by 
taking a further observation is outweighed by the 
cost of the observation, The formulation of the 
problem requires the specification of prior prob- 
abilities and its solution involves dynamic program- 
ming [see PROGRAMMING]. 

The recent interest shown in statistical inference 
by likelihood, with or without prior probabilities, has 
revealed a conflict between this approach and the 
more traditional methodology of statistics, involv- 
ing significance tests and confidence intervals [see 
LIKELIHOODI. In the likelihood approach, inferences 
do not depend on stopping rules, There is, on this 
view, no need to have a separate theory of estima- 
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tion for inverse sequential sampling or to require 
that investigations should follow a clearly defined 
stopping rule before their results can be rigorously 
interpreted. 

The effect of all this work is at present hard to 
assess. The attraction of a global view is undeni- 
able. On the other hand, the specification of prior 
distributions and losses may be prohibitively diffi- 
cult in most scientific investigations. 

A number of workers have studied problems in- 
volving progressive changes in experimental con- 
ditions. Robbins and Monro (1951) give a method 
for successive approximation to the value of an in- 
dependent variable, in a regression equation, corre- 
sponding to a specified mean value of the dependent 
variable. Similar methods for use in stimulus- 
response experiments are reviewed by Wetherill 
(1963). In industrial statistics much attention has 
been given to the problem of estimating, by a se- 
quence of experiments, the set of operating con- 
ditions giving optimal response. This work has been 
stimulated mainly by G. E. P. Box, whose evolu- 
tionary operation is a method by which continuous 
adjustments to operating conditions can be made 
[see EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN, article on RESPONSE 
SURFACES], 

P, ARMITAGE 


[Directly related are the entries ESTIMATION; HYPOTHE- 
SIS TESTING; SCREENING AND SELECTION.) 
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SERRA, ANTONIO 


Antonio Serra was an Italian economist born 
around the middle of the sixteenth century in 
Cosenza, a city of Calabria then belonging to the 
Kingdom of Naples. Nothing is known about his 
life except that he spent some time in a Nea- 
politan prison, charged—according to different 
sources—either with forging money or with par- 
ticipating in a conspiracy, headed by his fellow 
citizen Tommaso Campanella, to overthrow the 
Spanish government; it was in prison that he wrote 
his Breve trattato delle cause che possono far ab- 
bondare li regni doro e d'argento, dove non sono 
miniere, con applicazione al regno di Napoli (1613; 
“A Brief Treatise on the Causes That Can Make 
Gold and Silver Plentiful in Kingdoms Where 
There Are No Mines, With Application to the 
Kingdom of Naples”). Serra may have written 
Breve trattato and dedicated it to the Spanish vice- 
roy in the hope of regaining his freedom. In 1617, 
while still in prison, he obtained permission to sub- 
mit to the court his ideas for economic reform; but 
his plan was not accepted and he was sent back 
to prison. Serra’s work remained practically un- 
known until Ferdinando Galiani extolled it in one 
of the footnotes to the 1780 edition of his Della 
moneta (11750) 1915, pp. 344-345). 

Serra refuted the view expressed by Marc'Antonio 
de Santis, author of Discorso intorno alli effetti 
che fa il cambio in regno (1605; “Discourse on 
the Effects of the Rate of Exchange in the King- 
dom”), that the scarcity of money in the King- 
dom of Naples was attributable to the high rate 
of exchange. He used arguments which made him 
the first to elaborate the view that the rate of 
exchange is a consequence of the balance of inter- 
national payments, which alone regulates the 
international flow of money (Tagliacozzo 1937, 
p. xxx; Schumpeter 1954, p. 354). 

Serra had a clear understanding of the balance- 
of-trade concept as an analytic tool in economic 
reasoning and was the first to use that tool fully 
and, on the whole, correctly. [See INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY ECONOMICS, article on BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS.] In analyzing the component items of 
the balance of payments, he paid due attention to 
the invisible items; in this respect he anticipated 
and surpassed all other seventeenth-century 
writers, including the overrated Thomas Mun, 
whose England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade was 
written about fifty years after the Breve trattato 
and may have been influenced by it (Mazzei 1924, 
p. 396; Schumpeter 1954, pp. 353-354; Taglia- 
cozzo 1937, pp. xxx—xxxiii). 
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Serra’s book went beyond the immediate impli- 
cations of its title, explaining the outflow of gold 
and silver from the Kingdom of Naples and the 
balance of trade as consequences of the economic 
conditions of the country. 


Essentially, the treatise is about the factors on which 
depend the abundance not of money but of commodi- 
ties—natural resources, quality of the people, the de- 
velopment of industry and trade, the efficiency of 
government—the implication being that if the eco- 
nomic process as a whole functions properly, the 
monetary element will take care of itself and not 
require any specific therapy. And this argument con- 
tains several contributions to the nascent stock of 
theoretical tools. (Schumpeter 1954, p. 195) 


Hence, Schumpeter credits Serra “with having 
been the first to compose a scientific treatise, 
though an unsystematic one, on Economic Prin- 
ciples and Policy” (ibid.). 

One of the theoretical tools contained in the 
Breve trattato (part 1, chapter 3) is the first clear 
formulation of the law of diminishing returns in 
agriculture and increasing returns in manufactur- 
ing industries [see Tagliacozzo 1937, p. xxxi; see 
also PRODUCTION]. 

Serra’s realistic, active approach to economic 
policy—exemplified by his plea for the introduc- 
tion of new industries in the Kingdom of Naples 
(see Breve trattato, part 3, chapter 8)—probably 
struck Galiani (11750) 1915, pp. 344-345) as an 
anticipation of his own relativistic, undogmatic, 
pragmatic, liberal (as opposed to laissez-faire ) 
approach. [See the biography of GALIANI; on 
Galiani’s approach to economic policy, see Taglia- 
cozzo 1937, pp. lii-lv.] This is what caused Fried- 
rich List—the founder of the “infant-industry” 
argument and a forerunner of the historical school 
of economics—to say, in a chapter devoted almost 
entirely to Serra (1841, book 3, chapter 1 in 1856 
edition), “Antonio Serra sees the nature of things 
as it actually exists and not through the spectacles 
of previous systems or of some one principle which 
he is determined to advocate and carry out.” 


GIORGIO TAGLIACOZZO 
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ANIMAL SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


Animal sexual behavior is but one aspect of the 
total pattern of reproductive behavior. Sexual be- 


havior includes all responses directly associa 
with genital stimulation and copulation, whe 
homosexual or heterosexual. Among warm-b 
vertebrates, heterosexual copulation culmini 
the transfer of sperm from male to female, y 
subsequent fertilization of ova and reproduction 
the species. 

Despite its significance for species survival, § 
ual behavior has received relatively little en) 
mental attention, With few exceptions, 
behavior in man has not been studied exper 
tally and is likely to remain generally inaccessi 
for study by experimentalists for some time to 
(Ford & Beach 1951; Lloyd 1964). Careful e 
mental analysis of animal sexual behavior, 
cially that of primates, should provide a valuat 
background of information for understanding. 
data that exist concerning sexual behavior in 
Many of the forms of sexual behavior described 
Kinsey and his associates (Kinsey et al. 
1953) as part of the human sexual behavior 
toire have been observed in a number of 
mammalian species. Beach (1949) has suggi t 
that a study not only of the similarities but of ti 
differences in sexual behavior between man å 
other mammalian species should help in our ut 
standing of how social forces can modify a 
biological drive. 

In experimental research on sexual behavior, 
in research on any other aspect of behavior, t 


variables of which behavior is a function. The i 
tial step in the process is the identification of on 
ponents of sexual behavior and a description 
these in relation to the total pattern. It then b 
comes possible to measure quantitatively the | 
tency, frequency, and duration of each compone 
and thus to assess the effects of the indepen 
variables on specific components of the total se 
behavior pattern. 

Since there have been many reviews of ae E 
behavior patterns of a number of insects, A 
amphibians, reptiles, and birds, the prerai 
count is restricted to a discussion of sexu A 
havior in placental mammals. Detailed descripti i 
are available of the mating behavior of E 
laboratory mammals, including the rat, guine 
hamster, rabbit, cat, dog, monkey, and chimpa 
and of farm animals such as the goat, ie 
pig, and horse. Limited descriptions are ee i 
able of sexual behavior patterns in norm y ch 
species not generally found in Jayarato nien such 
the chinchilla, porcupine, skunk, mink, A 
elephant. The accuracy and detail of the 
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SEXUAL BEHAVIOR: Animal Sexual Behavior 


tions of the behavior in the last-mentioned species 
vary widely, however, and further study is needed. 


Components of sexual behavior 


Mounting. The most readily identified aspect 
of animal sexual behavior is the mounting response. 
It is an essential component of the male mating 
pattern but frequently occurs in females, especially 
during estrus. In a successful mating sequence the 
male mounts the female from the rear, The fore- 
legs are placed on the back or around the sides of 
the female with the hind legs on the ground. The 
male may then execute a series of rapid pelvic 
thrusts. The posture and motion permit the male 
to insert the erect penis into the female's vagina. 
Not all mounting, however, is oriented to the rear 
of the female. The male may mount the side or 
head ofthe partner and may or may not execute 
pelvic thrusts, Mounting by females also shows 
similar variation, Females of a number of species 
display mounting behavior only during estrus; but 
in some species, such as the rat and dog, mounting 
by females is not restricted to any particular part 
of the estrous cycle. The mount executed by a 
female is frequently indistinguishable from that of 
the male, Thus, the typography of the behavior 
does not identify the sex of the animal. Mounting 
occurs between members of the same or opposite 
sex and across species in some instances. 

Intromission. Intromission is obviously re- 
stricted to the male. To achieve intromission, not 
only must the male be properly oriented, but the 
penis must be erect, The detection of intromission 
is difficult in most species and often requires spe- 
cial conditions of observation, In some species, 
such as the guinea pig, the rate of pelvic thrusting 
may be slower during intromission. In the rat, 
when intromission is not accompanied by ejacula- 
tion, the intromission response is usually followed 
by a vigorous backward lunge and a period during 
which the male may manipulate the penis with 
paws and mouth before mounting again. This gross 
bodily reaction is most frequently used as an index 
of intromission rather than visualization of penis 
insertion, 

Ejaculation, Ejaculation, as in the case of in- 
tromission, is not identified directly but is com- 
monly inferred by changes in gross body movement. 
In the guinea pig, for example, at the moment of 
ejaculation the flanks of the male are drawn in as 
in a spasm, The male then dismounts, or the 
female pulls away, and both male and female clean 
the genitalia. Ejaculation by the male rat is also 
accompanied by a drawing in of the flanks. Follow- 
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ing ejaculation the male dismounts much more 
slowly than he does following intromission, and 
there ensues a period of relative inactivity. Judging 
whether or not ejaculation has occurred from ob- 
servation of gross behavior is particularly difficult 
in some species, and the presence of sperm or an 
ejaculatory plug in the vagina is frequently used as 
confirmatory evidence. 

Lower components. Not only is mounting the 
most conspicuous aspect of sexual behavior but 
together with intromission and ejaculation shows 
for most species the least variation among the 
numerous components of the sexual behavior pat- 
tern, Wide variation exists from species to species 
in the so-called lower components of the mating 
pattern. In general, these lower components appear 
to produce excitement and readiness to mate in 
both sexes. The guinea pig displays a mating pat- 
tern typical of many species. The following se- 
quence is characteristic: On encountering an 
estrous female, the male, walking with a character- 
istic gait, circles the female; he rubs against her 
flanks, nibbles at the ear, prods the female's mouth 
area with his nose, licks the genitalia, then ap- 
proaching from the rear, rubs his nose and lower 
jaw over the female's back, a response that fre- 
quently elicits the lordosis response in the receptive 
female. 

These lower components may occur in any order 
and do not represent a stereotyped sequence of 
reflexes triggered by the presence of an estrous 
female, In some instances, especially in experi- 
enced individuals, the male may mount the female 
without any preliminary display and may achieve 
intromission and ejaculation without manifesting 
any of the lower components. 

Lordosis. The one outstanding component of 
female sexual behavior common to all mammalian 
species except man is the lordosis response. In the 
monkey the receptive posture is referred to as a 
“present.” The receptive posture or lordosis con- 
sists of a particular stance, with the four legs fixed 
and a straightening and arching (in some cases ) 
of the back with elevation of the pudendum, In 
some species the head is thrown backward and the 
tail is deviated or displaced so as to expose the 
genitalia, A number of minor species differences 
exist, but in all species the pattern facilitates both 
mounting and intromission by the male. 

The complete pattern of female sexual behavior 
may include a number of other components in addi- 
tion to the lordosis response. These additional 
components vary widely among species, They may 
precede copulation and may be classed as courtship 
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behavior or “foreplay” or precede the onset of full 
estrous behavior as in the guinea pig and be re- 
ferred to as proestrous behavior, In some species, 
such as the cat, estrus may be followed by distinct 
behavioral responses, termed afterreaction. 


Factors influencing sexual behavior 


Accurate description of sexual behavior in nat- 
ural surroundings and under carefully controlled 
laboratory conditions, although an essential first 
step, constitutes but a starting point for the study 
of the major problems associated with sexual behav- 
ior. In experimental investigation, sexual behavior 
has been found to vary with the Species, strain, 
sex, diet, temperature, illumination, season, age, 
method of rearing (including age of weaning), 
nature of housing (including social and isolated 
conditions), stage in the reproductive cycle, famil- 
jarity with the test area ( territoriality) and test 
partner, duration and frequency of tests, domi- 
nance relationship, and the general health of the 
animal. With the exception of masturbation, sexual 
behavior is a social phenomenon; hence the be- 
havior of each individual of a pair or group consti- 
tutes an added stimulus variable not readily 
controlled in the assessment of sexual behavior. 
It is frequently convenient to classify the deter- 
minants of sexual behavior into a few broad 
categories. Such categories are usually neither all- 
inclusive nor mutually exclusive but Suggest, in a 
general way, the class of variable emphasized by 
an investigator or represented in a given research 
effort. For purposes of presentation we may cate- 
gorize the variables as genetic, hormonal, sensory 
and neural, and experiential. 

Genetic variables. Chromosomal sex is deter- 
mined at the time of fertilization and depends upon 
the particular chromosomes contributed by the 
parents. Many problems of sex determination at 
the gene level of analysis remain to be solved, but 
these need not concern us here. Classification of 
the individual as male or female is usually based 
on the appearance of the external genitalia, Unfor- 
tunately sex classification based on this criterion 
does not always correspond to chromosomal or 
gonadal sex, nor does it necessarily correspond to 
the pattern of sexual behavior displayed by the ani- 
mal. In addition to these possible inconsistencies, 
chromosomal sex itself may not be normal, as for 
example in the case of an individual whose chromo- 
somal pattern is XO and who, accordingly, lacks 
one of the sex chromosomes. Nevertheless, species 
differences, strain differences, and sex differences 
may be changed by varying genetic background. 
Such knowledge contributes little to our under- 


standing of how the genes bring about their effect; 
but regardless of the mechanisms involved, it is 
assumed that all organismic variables have a 
genetic basis (Beach 19472), 

Breeding experiments. The genetic material 
contributed by the parents has been shown to de - 
termine the particular pattern of sexual behavior 
that will be displayed by the individual as an adult, 
Not only is it possible to breed for high or low 
levels of sexual behavior, but different modes of 
inheritance of the various components of sexual 
behavior have been demonstrated. For example, in 
a study of two inbred strains of guinea pigs, in 
which the male of the two strains differed in ejac- 
ulation latency and in mounting frequency, Jakway 
(1959) has shown that ejaculation latency of one 
strain was dominant and mounting frequency of 
the second strain was dominant when these were 
studied in F, and F, hybrid generations and in 
backcrosses. Differences have also been demon- 
strated in modes of inheritance of components of 
female sexual behavior in the guinea pig (Goy & 
Jakway 1959). It is obvious that sexual behavior ` 
need not be inherited as a unitary trait. Although 
most work on the inheritance of patterns of sexual 
behavior has been carried out on insects, an in- 
creasing amount of work is being done on mam- 
mals (Dilger 1962; Goy & Jakway 1962). 

Hormone variables. Sexual behavior among fe- 
males of lower mammalian species is charac 
by its cyclicity. The display of sexual behavior is 
referred to as estrus or heat. The period cointi i 
with the presence of mature ovarian follicles and, 
generally, with changes in the vaginal epithelium. 
The term estrus is sometimes used to refer to a 
physiological state of the ovary or condition a Si 
cells in the vagina. The multiple meaning atta 
to the term is testimony to the close selena 
between the physiological state and the be 
State. Ovulation usually, although not awe 
companies estrus; and thus mating is most dte 
to occur at a time when fertilization is P 
Among primates, such as the monkey, chimp ane 
and man, the display of sexual behavior is a é 
fined to the period of ovulation but may at fi 
any point in the cycle (Eayrs & Glass pee: a 
1941). The decreasing dependency on ovari animal 
mones has been taken as evidence that zh evo 
higher on the phylogenetic scale have piel: 
lution become emancipated from gonadal 
control of sexual behavior (Beach 1947b)- ate 

Females and males of some species, such pat: 
marten and deer, are seasonal pene o 
activity among seasonal breeding males is of the 
be confined to periods when the females 
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species are in estrus. Among nonseasonal breeding 
species, males do not show the cyclic display of 
sexual behavior characteristic of the females. Cor- 
respondingly the level of gonadal hormone in the 
male does not vary in any cyclic fashion. 

Gonadectomy and replacement therapy. Per- 
haps the most compelling evidence of the impor- 
tance of the gonadal hormones in the display of 
sexual behavior comes from studies of gonadectomy 
and replacement therapy. 

Spaying adult females of subprimate species, 
with the possible exception of the rabbit, results in 
the complete and immediate loss of mating be- 
havior. But the injection of estrogen or estrogen 
and progesterone brings the female into estrus. 
With appropriate timing and dosage of injected 
hormone, estrus thus induced may be indistinguish- 
able from that displayed prior to spaying. In pri- 
mates below man, the effects of spaying are not as 
conspicuous as in lower mammals, and although 
the effectiveness of replacement therapy has not 
been as carefully studied, reports suggest that the 
dramatic change in behavior observed in lower 
mammals is not seen in primates. The effects of 
ovariectomy on human sexual behavior are not 
fully known, but some sexual behavior is known 
to persist following the operation. In general, the 
less conspicuous are the changes in behavior at 
estrus, the less effective ovariectomy appears to be 
in eliminating receptivity. 

Castration of the adult male does not result in 
complete and immediate loss of sexual behavior as 
does spaying in the female. The first component of 
the mating pattern to be lost following castration 
is the ejaculatory response, and later intromission 
drops out of the repertoire. There is considerable 
species variation, but in many species the male may 
continue to mount and show pelvic thrusts months 
or years after castration, The decrement in per- 
formance is generally greater in rodents and lago- 
morphs than in carnivores (Beach 1958). Informa- 
tion on the effects of castration in primates is 
scanty. Present evidence suggests that the pre- 
puberally castrated monkey and ape retain the ca- 
pacity for erection, and they display the normal 
mounting pattern (Goy 1964). Little is known of 
effects of castration on human sexual behavior. 

Just as there is a gradual diminution of sexual 
behavior following castration, restoration of the 
complete pattern of sexual behavior by androgen 
administration is a gradual process. An increased 
frequency of mounting is followed by the occur- 
rence of intromission and finally the ejaculatory 
response is restored. Such, at least, is the case in 
the lower mammals that have been studied. No 
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quantitative studies exist on the effectiveness of 
androgen replacement therapy in subhuman pri- 
mates, and the evidence for man is contradictory. 

There is no question of the importance of sex 
hormones for the full expression of sexual behavior 
in adults of lower mammalian species; however, 
sex hormone specificity remains somewhat ambigu- 
ous. In either sex the heterotypic hormone is not 
as effective as the homotypic hormone in promot- 
ing the display of appropriate sexual behavior. In 
general, the character of the behavior induced by 
hormone injection, whether masculine or feminine, 
is not a property of the hormone itself but depends 
upon the organization of the sexual behavior 
mechanisms within the individual. 

The role of gonadal hormones in differentiation 
of biological sex has been studied intensively by 
embryologists over many years (Burns 1961), but 
the role of these hormones in differentiation of 
sexual behavior has, until recently, received little 
attention. 

It has now been demonstrated that in both the 
genetic female guinea pig and the rat, testosterone 
administration during the period of differentiation 
of the tissues that are to mediate sexual behavior, 
or what we have called sexual behavior mech- 
anisms, results in permanent suppression of female 
behavior and in an increase in display of male be- 
havior. In the guinea pig, this period of differentia- 


` tion is completed prenatally, whereas in the rat the 


period extends into the early postnatal period, The 
behavior of genetic female adult rhesus monkeys 
treated prenatally with testosterone has not been 
studied, but observation of behavior during the first 
year of life showed a masculinization of patterns 
of play behavior and indications of an increase in 
the frequency of display of male sexual behavior 
(Phoenix et al. 1959; Young et al. 1964). 

Further evidence indicating the significance of 
testosterone in differentiation of tissues mediating 
the pattern of sexual behavior is provided by the 
response of rats castrated the day of birth and in- 
jected as adults with estrogen and progesterone. 
These males displayed the complete female estrous 
response with a lordosis frequency comparable to 
that of females. Such was not the case when rats 
were castrated at ten days of age or later. 

In adulthood the role of testosterone is to acti- 
vate pre-established patterns of sexual behavior. 
During the prenatal or early postnatal period the 
role of testosterone is organizational, in the sense 
that it differentiates in both genetic males and 
females a prepotency for the male pattern of sexual 
behavior (Young et al. 1964). 

The gonadal hormones are major determinants 
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of sexual behavior both as activators and organ- 
izers of patterns of sexual behavior. The non- 
gonadal hormones play a less direct role in control 
of sexual behavior. The pituitary, for example, de- 
rives its significance for behavior primarily because 
it controls gonadal action. Sexual behavior can be 
induced in hypophysectomized animals by injection 
of gonadal hormones, but in otherwise intact ani- 
mals pituitary dysfunction is associated with ab- 
normal reproductive function and sexual behavior. 

Thyroid activity. Broad species and individual 
differences exist with respect to the importance of 
thyroid activity. The thyroid is not crucial to nor- 
mal sexual behavior in the male guinea pig or rat. 
The thyroidectomized female rat may mate suc- 
cessfully, but the spayed, thyroidectomized guinea 
pig exhibits reduced responsiveness to injected 
estradiol. In the bull, thyroidectomy abolishes all 
sexual behavior. Present evidence emphasizes 
species differences, and when thyroid deficiency 
appears to interfere with normal sexual behavior 
it most likely does so by altering systemic metabolic 
function. 

Sensory variables. The senses serve several 
functions vital to sexual behavior, They are essen- 
tial in bringing together the male and female of a 
given species and in arousing and directing be- 
havior that eventually results in copulation and 
reproduction. The distance receptors play a major 
role in locating appropriate sex Partners, and all 
of the senses probably contribute to the arousal and 
performance of the behavior sequence culminating 
in insemination. 

The effects of sensory deprivation in sexual be- 
havior have been studied to a limited extent in the 
rat, rabbit, and cat. Beach (1951) has concluded 
that sexual arousal in the male does not depend 
upon any one sense modality but upon the total 
pattern of sensory input from the several receptor 
systems. Generally the female is less dependent 
upon multiple stimulation for display of adequate 
sexual behavior. A female deprived of vision, olfac- 
tion, and audition may continue to mate success- 
fully, but this is not true of the male. 

Neural variables. The neural tissues constitute 
what is presumed to be one of the primary loci of 
gonadal hormone action controlling behavior. The 
site of action within the nervous system is not defi- 
nitely known, but it is assumed to include both 
spinal cord and brain. 

Spinal cord. When the cord is transected above 
the lumbar region in males of Species ranging from 
rat to man, stimulation of the penis still produces 
erection, ejaculation, and pelvic thrusting. The ma- 
jority of paraplegics can achieve erection, and some 


have had fertile matings. It is obvious, therefore, 
that at least some of the more reflexive elements of 
the sexual behavior pattern are organized at the 
spinal level. Effects of cord transection in the fe- 
male are not as clear, but whatever fragmentary 
elements of sexual behavior survive cord transec- 
tion occur independently of hormonal stimulation, 
In neither sex is there anything resembling the 
normal pattern of sexual behavior in preparations 
with the brain stem sectioned below the level of 
the hypothalamus. 

Hypothalamus. Small bilateral and midventral 
lesions in the hypothalamus of spayed female 
guinea pigs may eliminate all receptive behavior 
and mounting despite hormonal injection, which in 
the spayed unoperated female induces the com- 
plete estrous response (Brookhart et al, 1940), In 
some females with slightly different lesions, recep- 
tive behavior is blocked but mounting behavior 
is unaffected. In still other cases, mounting is 
eliminated but receptive behavior persists (Goy & 
Phoenix 1963). In the male guinea pig, hypo 
thalamic lesions may eliminate all sexual behavior. 
However, some males may continue to mount fol- 
lowing the operation. In the absence of testicular 
atrophy, loss of sexual behavior cannot be attrib- 
uted to hormonal insufficiency (Brookhart & Dey 
1941; Phoenix 1961). 

Hypothalamic lesions in a number of species, 
including the rat (Soulairac & Soulairac 1956), 
rabbit, cat, and ewe, have resulted in comparable 
loss of sexual behavior. In most of these species. 
although not yet established for both sexes, one 
area in or near the hypothalamus controls pitur 
tary function and thus governs sexual bel 
directly; and a second area exerts direct neut 
control over sexual behavior. Destruction of the 
former eliminates sexual behavior by interfering 
with pituitary-gonadal axis function and i 
fore with output of gonadal hormone necessary Ms 
normal sexual behavior. Destruction of the w a 
area eliminates sexual behavior by emai 
a primarily neural mechanism (Sawyer 196! wA ale 

Lesions in the anterior portion of the hypo Hive 
mus in spayed female rats and guinea ae pi 
produced persistent receptivity, or estrus. ati 
operation releases the animal, to some ex dbe 
least, from gonadal hormone control of SA ht 
havior and thus produces a condition ae 
to exist normally in a number of PANA ral 
cially man. The operation may be ae state 
removing a neural area that in the norm py fe 
inhibits sexual behavior unless stimulated PY 
male hormones (Goy & Phoenix 1963). 


ate 
A number of other lines of evidence implic 
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the hypothalamus as the region of the brain most 
directly involved in the control and integration of 
sexual behavior. For example, hypothalamic im- 
plants of solid diethylstilbestrol dibutyrate produce 
in the spayed cat the full display of sexual be- 
havior. Comparable implants in other regions of 
the brain or in subcutaneous tissue do not produce 
this effect (Harris et al, 1958). 

Experiments involving electrical recording from 
hypothalamic areas in the cat have shown changes 
in potential associated with estrous reactions, and 
changes in electroencephalograph activity of the 
anterior hypothalamus have also been observed in 
association with mating behavior in the female 
rabbit (Sawyer 1960). 

When an electrode is permanently implanted in 
the hypothalamus of a rat and so wired that press- 
ing a bar delivers a small electrical impulse to the 
brain area at the electrode tip, rats will repeatedly 
press the bar, thus obtaining electrical stimulation 
to the area, Castration abolishes the bar-pressing 
response by the rat, but the response can be rein- 
stated by injecting the castrate with testosterone 
(Olds 1958), Such a demonstration tells us little 
about sexual behavior but implicates the hypothala- 
mus in behavior that is dependent on a gonadal 
hormone. 

In a now classic experiment, Kliiver and Bucy 
(1939) performed bilateral temporal lobectomies 
on monkeys and reported a broad constellation of 
behavioral changes, including heightened sexual 
activity, following the operation. Hypersexuality 
was later reported following destruction of the 
amygdaloid complex and overlying pyriform cor- 
tex in lynxes, agoutis, cats, and monkeys. Castra- 
tion of male cats resulted in elimination of hyper- 
sexuality. The lesion is interpreted as having had 
its effect by removing from inhibition the neuro- 
endocrine mechanisms regulating the display of 
sexual behavior (Schreiner & Kling 1956). 

Cerebral cortex. In lower mammals, including 
the cat, complete removal of the neocortex of the 
female does not eliminate sexual receptivity, al- 
though the quality of the response may suffer. In 
male rats comparable decortication eliminates all 
sexual behavior, and these males show no signs of 
arousal in the presence of an estrous female. Par- 
tial decortication in the cat may eliminate success- 
ful mating behavior because of loss of sensory- 
motor integration, but the operation need not 
interfere with sexual arousal (Beach 1951). 2 

In primates the cortex may play a major role in 
integration of sexual behavior. In general, the more 
important learning and memory are in sexual per- 
formance, the more important the neocortex is likely 


to be. It is apparent that control of sexual behavior 
is not vested in any single brain area. The evidence 
suggests rather that the entire nervous system is 
involved in the display of the normal pattern of 
sexual behavior. 

Experiential variables. Although it has been 
pointed out that differences in patterns of sexual 
behavior are associated with differences in genetic 
background, this does not preclude the importance 
of experiential factors in determining the particular 
pattern displayed by the individual. The limits to 
which experience can modify the behavior pattern 
are, however, largely determined by genetic factors. 
In studying the influence of experiential factors on 
mating behavior, we are indirectly examining the 
variability allowed by genetic endowment. 

When males from two inbred strains of guinea 
pigs were separated from their mothers at the age 
of 25 days and reared in isolation, they did not 
display normal mating behavior patterns when 
tested as adults. For isolation to produce compara- 
ble effects in male guinea pigs of a heterogeneous 
stock, the animals had to be isolated beginning at 
10 days of age. The experiment demonstrates the 
influence of genetic and experiential variables in 
determining patterns of sexual behavior. It should 
be noted that not all males even within the inbred 
strains showed the “isolation effect” and that the 
relevant variables associated with isolation have 
not been determined (Valenstein et al. 1955). 

Isolation of the male rhesus monkey at birth 
produces drastic effects not only on its sexual be- 
havior but on its entire social behavior repertoire 
(Harlow & Harlow 1962), However, mother- 
deprived infants, if given an opportunity to interact 
with peers, develop essentially normal patterns of 
sexual behavior. The manner in which peer inter- 
action fosters development of normal sexual be- 
havior remains to be demonstrated. 

Female guinea pigs and rhesus monkeys reared 
in isolation also show deficiencies in reproductive 
behavior. Despite the bizarre social behavior and 
abnormal sexual behavior displayed by the isolated 
female rhesus, a number have mated with particu- 
larly capable males and have delivered viable 
young. It should be noted that the behavioral de- 
ficiency is not attributable to gonadal hormone 
deficiency in the isolated monkey or guinea pig. 

Although the exact nature and extent of the 
effects of isolation on sexual behavior have not 
been determined for the male rat, available evi- 
dence suggests that the impairment is not as pro- 
found as it is in the monkey (Zimbardo 1958). 

A wide variety of experiences are capable of 
modifying sexual behavior in addition to the method 
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of rearing just discussed. What has been demon- 
strated is that sexual behavior, in general, is sub- 
ject to modification just as other aspects of be- 
havior can be modified by varying experience. Thus 
despite heritability of sexual behavior patterns, de- 
pendence on hormonal stimulation, and the spinal 
reflex contribution to patterns of sexual behavior, 
the complete pattern can be blocked, enhanced, or 
modified by social and situational experience. The 
extent to which it can be modified by experience 
varies primarily with the species, sex, and age of 
the individual. 

CHARLES H. PHOENIX 


[Other relevant material may be found in GENETICS; 
INFANCY, article on THE EFFECTS OF EARLY EXPERI- 
ENCE; NERVOUS SYSTEM; PsycHoLocy, article on 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY; and in the biography of 
Kinsey.] 
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JI 
SOCIAL ASPECTS 


Social scientific writing on sexual behavior over 
the past century falls in three categories: the ecol- 
ogy and styles of sex as a physical act; the mean- 
ings of the act, in its direct, displaced, or sub- 
limated form, to the individual and to society; the 
norms and ethical standards that govern the modes 
of, occasions for, and designation of participants 
in, the physical act; and the organizational ar- 
rangements that implement these norms and stand- 
ards. It is now commonly accepted that the fre- 
quencies and techniques of sexual behavior vary 
widely among individuals and among religious, 
class, ethnic, educational, age, and sex categories 
in the same society (Kinsey et al. 1948; 1953); 
that its personal meanings are numerous and con- 
tradictory (Freud 1893-1895); and that sexual 
norms and ethical standards contrast sharply from 
culture to culture (Mantegazza 1886). 

As producers of literature on sexual behavior, 
social scientists are easily outnumbered by physi- 
cians, psychologists, physiologists, theologians, and 
philosophers, among others. The present article, 
rather than restricting itself to studies by social 
scientists, will conceptualize the content of this 
diverse literature from a social science perspective. 
These materials will be examined in terms of 
the social meanings of sexual behavior, the way the 
sexual enters as a component of social roles, the 
social norms governing recruitment to these eroti- 
cized roles, and their articulation with networks 
of the noneroticized roles that constitute some 
major social institutions. Reference wili be made 
to social organizational arrangements for facilitat- 
ing or inhibiting enactment of these roles. ” 

The social science perspective. Sexual behavior 
participates in social action by contributing a 
motive, or a driving force of that action. Ratzen- 
hofer (1898), an early theorist of the sociology of 
sex, saw all motives of social contact as modifica- 
tions of either the instinct of self-preservation oF 
the sexual instinct. Moreover, as a component of 
social action, sexual behavior is also a way of 
expressing and conveying both individual and 
social meanings; that is, the meaning is not only 
that which an individual attributes to his act but 
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also that which society has come to apply to the 
act (Thomas 1907). 

In contrast to the social science perspective, the 
“physicalist tradition” tends to treat sex simply as 
energy or motive. For example, the studies of Kin- 
sey (a zoologist) and his associates at the Indiana 
University Institute for Sex Research follow the 
tradition of “biological realism”; that is, they focus 
on the ecology and styles of the physical act. These 
are by far the most popular scientific studies of 
sex, as measured by sales and published critical 
reviews. From a physicalist point of view, the pre- 
sumption that all acts engaging the genitals are 
alternative ways of tapping the same reservoir of 
physiological energy justifies drawing them under 
the same rubric. Thus Kinsey's treatment of alter- 
native “outlets” places greater emphasis on the 
channels through which energy is released than on 
the social context of that energy release. 

Social science analyses of sexual behavior are 
primarily concerned with coital acts, both homo- 
sexual and heterosexual, which involve a relation- 
ship between human beings and are thus quali- 
tatively different from other sexual behavior. 
Masturbation, nocturnal emissions, and bestiality 
claim social science attention only insofar as they 
affect either the occurrence of coitus or its mean- 
ing or become the object of institutional concern. 
According to this view, the energy problem is inter- 
woven with that of the social meaning of sexual 
acts. Freudian theory of the economy of the libido 
uses the notion of sublimation to designate the 
rechannelng of sexual energy into cultural activi- 
ties by shifting the object of cathexis; thus the 
theory interweaves motivational and meaningful 
aspects. 

Sexual behavior contains a nonverbal language 
through which an individual expresses and con- 
veys meanings; sensory exploration and gestures 
outweigh words as sign and symbol vehicles. Re- 
moval of clothing beyond the degree necessary for 
coitus itself exemplifies the significance of tactile 
communication. Any sexual act may carry several 
social and personal meanings. For example, a 
morning erection may express unconscious con- 
cerns about death rather than sex (Bergler 1950). 

Ford and Beach (1951) studied sexual behavior 
between species and across cultures, yet they 
granted priority to the physicalist approach by 
classifying sexual behavior according to modes of 
stimulation of the genitals. A consequence of this 
physical perspective is their tendency to measure 
the cause of sexual behavior in terms of tension 
reduction and to designate procreation as its prin- 
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cipal social function. The procreative function 
loses its centrality for a social psychology of hu- 
man sexual behavior in view of the empirical fact 
that less than one in a thousand human coital acts 
results in pregnancy and fewer are intended to 
do so (Foote 1954). However, for sociology, the 
part of sexual behavior that is, in fact, procreative 
becomes significant because of both the demo- 
graphic consequences and the institutional and 
organizational arrangements that become neces- 
sary for the birth and rearing of offspring (Ellwood 
1925). 

The croticized role. The higher a species is in 
the evolutionary scale, the less dependent is its 
sexual behavior on gonadal hormones and seasonal 
physiological changes; and in man it comes under 
control of the cortex of the brain (Ford & Beach 
1951), thus introducing the possibility of deci- 
sional and normative control, Sexual behavior as 
a role component, that is, as a component of social 
action under decisional and normative control, dis- 
tinguishes human from animal sexuality. 

In human sexual behavior, the erotic element 
may be incidental to other motives, such as the 
desire for a new experience or the desire to escape 
drudgery (Thomas & Znaniecki [1918-1920] 
1958, vol. 2, pp. 1800-1821). A social role—such 
as that of lover, of prostitute or client, of husband 
or wife, of young male delinquent or adult fellator 
(A, J. Reiss 1961)—in which a sexual element is 
embedded with other social role elements, such as 
economic or affective exchange or child raising, 
may be termed an “eroticized role.” The eroticized 
role is part of the whole system of roles constitut- 
ing the personality, and, in a sense, it eroticizes 
the entire personality. This is what has been de- 
scribed as a transformation of sexuality into Eros 
(Marcuse 1955). Sexuality becomes meaningful to 
the actor, and may be understood by the observer, 
in the context of these other aspects of the per- 
sonality. 

An eroticized social role may be articulated with 
other roles in the social structure; for example, 
the role of the prostitute in her relation with a 
client may be meshed with her relatively non- 
erotic role in her relation with her madam or 
other employer. This perspective on role articulation 
follows Malinowski (1929), who advocated an 
anthropological perspective that does not treat sex 
as a mere physiological transaction but studies its 
implication for lovemaking, its function as the 
nucleus of the family, the spells and magic that 

grow up around it, its effects upon, and how it is 


affected by, the legal system and the economic 
system. 


The variety of sexual meanings is, in part, de- 
pendent on other aspects of the role—that is, on 
other norms, affects, or meanings that define that 
role or other roles with which it is articulated in a 
personality or in a society. Kirkendall (1961) de- 
scribed how sex, while it may advance a deep 
interpersonal relation, may be exploitative as part 
of a casual relationship. With prostitutes, the rela- 
tionship itself becomes the instrumental servant 
of its sexual component. Even in advancing a deep 
relation, however, sex may assume special mean- 
ings associated with the broader meaning of that 
relationship. Thus sex may be a weapon to destroy, 
a mode of defense, a bargaining point, or a form 
of self-assertion; negatively, it may be a form of 
self-denial (Frank 1954). 

Components of an eroticized role may be malin- 
tegrated, A marriage contracted for social or eco- 
nomic advantages despite sexual incompatibility is 
a classic instance. Sexual behavior inconsistent 
with personal ethical standards may engender an 
internal struggle manifested in guilt feelings. If 
strains of this type become widespread, social 
standards may be readjusted (I. L. Reiss 1960). 


Recruitment to the eroticized role 


Recruitment of partners to an eroticized role is 
governed by considerations of personality, social 
norms, and societal mechanisms of control. Per- 
sonality variables affect the desire and ability of an 
individual to seek, as well as his desirability as, a 
sex-role partner. Physiological or attitudinal dis- 
turbances in an individual's response at any stage 
of the coital act influence recruitment to the eroti- 
cized role. In the preparatory stage, an individual 
must be able to respond to excitation from internal 
and external psychological stimulation. This re- 
quires sensory, intellectual, motor, and glandular 
contributions to mechanisms of arousal. An indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward himself—for example, aS 
reflected in body image—affects his ability to w00 
another through foreplay and enter intimate m 
tionships (Fisher & Cleveland 1958). An individ- 
ual must experience impetus to penetrate or a 
to be penetrated, want to continue inplay, and, a 
culmination, experience orgastic peristalsis o 
genital structures. Much depends upon abia 
tolerate regression in the service of the ego cn 
1960). Disturbances of sexuality are common. 7 
classified in terms of frigidity, low potency, Pre” 
erence for masturbation or for sexual perversion, 
hypersexuality, and lack of sexual interest (Eisen- 
stein 1956). j 

Special personality groups vary in 
eroticized roles. Most of the erotic impu 


interest in 
Ise of idiots 


is directed toward themselves and the remainder to 
objects of the same sex (Potter 1927). Alcoholics 
lack sex interest, because, it has been argued, of 
repressed homosexuality (Levine 1955). The aged 
tend to lose motivation for coitus (Armstrong 
1963 ) 

The evaluation of personal characteristics in re- 
cruitment is relative to the persons involved; that 
is, an individual not desirable to one partner may 
be desirable to another. For example, males gen- 
erally prefer shorter females, and females gener- 
ally prefer taller males. Women who want men 
near their own height, it has been argued, are 
expressing a need for ascendancy. Similarly, males 
who seek taller women are said to be seeking to 
possess the forbidden parent figure (Beigel 1954). 

Norms of recruitment. Social norms prescribe 
and proscribe which social types may recruit one 
another. Havelock Ellis (1910), for example, wrote 
that in choosing a mate we tend to seek parity of 
racial and anthropological characteristics together 
with disparity of secondary sexual characteristics 
and complementarity of psychic characteristics. 
Under control of instinct, animals rarely depart 
from parity of species and disparity of secondary 
sexual characteristics. Mongrelization may be in- 
duced among domesticated animals but is ex- 
tremely rare among wild animals despite oppor- 
tunities. Man can, and sometimes does, engage in 
relations that the more constitutionally directed 
animals would refuse. Man may disregard species 
parity and practice bestiality, disregard secondary 
sexual disparity and practice homosexuality, and 
disregard psychic complementarity and establish 
neurotic sex relations. On the other hand, man may 
refuse relations because of sexual style, the status 
of the partner, or the beauty of the partner—a 
parity irrelevant to the animal. For man, the power 
of the social over biological determinants extends 
to the very definition of gender. Money et al. 
(1957) compared the relative influences of the 
chromosomal sex, gonadal sex, hormonal sex, in- 
ternal accessory reproductive structures, and ex- 
ternal genital morphology on the gender role 
actually assumed by hermaphrodites, and they 
found social sex assignment to be the most reliable 
prognosticator of gender role. i 

Rules for recruitment to coital relations in gen- 
eral parallel, but do not completely overlap with, 
those governing marital recruitment. Laws of 
exogamy define the inner social limits for recruit- 
ment of a marital partner. These are Cees 
of the incest taboo, which is a nearly universal 
taboo, with exceptions only in such cases as the 
Egyptian royal family, where pbrother-sister mar- 
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riage was permitted, or among Azande nobles, 
where father—-daughter marriage has been permit- 
ted. Laws of endogamy define the outer social 
limits. These norms have been compared by 
Westermarck (1889) to the “law of similarity” 
that keeps animals from pairing across species. In 
human relations, however, endogamy controls po- 
tentially fertile relations within the same species. 

A number of individuals are virtually precluded 
from recruitment to eroticized heterosexual roles. 
This is the case with institutionalized populations 
in prisons or mental hospitals. Likewise, occupa- 
tional conditions may separate individuals from the 
opposite sex. Hobos, being homeless, have less ac- 
cess to women, and thus they tend to frequent the 
lowest status prostitutes and to practice homosex- 
uality. 

Social control of eroticized role recruitment con- 
tributes to the maintenance of the social structure; 
if society lacked such controls, random mating 
could disrupt the familial and economic lines of 
stratification of a society. Moreover, social control 
of recruitment may enable one social group to 
dominate another through its power to allocate 
sexual occasions and facilities. It may also be an 
internally integrative device, as it is among celibate 
monastics, According to Ross (1920), such control 
is necessary to manage a smoldering antagonism 
that exists between the sexes as groups. 

Sexual communication in recruitment. Com- 
munication employed for recruitment to the eroti- 
cized role parallels the communication of arousal 
in the sex act. Token arousal announces sexual 
availability. Erotic communication relies heavily 
on movement, such as the inviting movements of 
the dance and the arousing tactile movements 
during coitus. Odors founded in the natural capryl 
odors and supplemented at the human level by 
perfumes act upon the deeper levels of conscious- 
ness (Bloch 1907). Cosmetic means of communi- 
cating sexual interest include painting and tattoo- 
ing as well as sexual mutilation. Socially stylized 
ceremonies of fertility or initiation may announce 
availability and effect arousal. A few rites, such as 
subincision, announce sexual availability but re- 
duce sexual enjoyment or arousal potential for the 
subject (Allen 1949; Westermarck 1889). 

Verbal communication supplements sensory 
communication in sexual behavior. Speech is so 
closely identified with sexuality that in some cul- 
tures it is forbidden or restricted between persons 
who are socially precluded from engaging in sexual 
relations (Baker 1949). The more intimate a sex- 
ual matter, the less the likelihood of communica- 
tion about it to nonerotic role partners. 
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In many societies, socially structured mores 
about erotic communication bar young people from 
arousal and consummatory opportunities. Sexual 
norms may be learned inferentially by the young 
or by new social groups, such as immigrants, by 
observation of behaviors lacking primary erotic 
meaning, such as forms of dress and of association 
between the sexes (Klausner 1964). Classified 
newspaper advertising and a specialized journal- 
ism directed to erotica have long been used for 
the recruitment of both heterosexual and homo- 
sexual partners. 

Deviant subgroups develop private signaling sys- 
tems to cue a potential partner without revealing 
themselves to noninitiate spectators. For example, 
homosexuals may wear peculiar clothing (the defi- 
nition of which changes from time to time), inter- 
sperse their speech with a special argot, or perform 
certain gestures. They may position themselves to 
receive such signals by frequenting known haunts. 


Social control of sexual behavior 


Society not only exerts control over the recruit- 
ment of role partners but also attempts to control 
the types of sexual behaviors enacted and the oc- 
casions for their enactment. Both informal and 
formal social controls are found. Attitudinal dis- 
approval of individuals’ erotic behaviors, which is 
perhaps the commonest form of control, may be 
expressed as verbal chastisement, gossip, scandal, 
humor, or mockery. The Trobriand Islanders, for 
example, control sexual style by jesting about those 
who use the “white man’s position” for intercourse. 
A quasi-formal control mechanism is exemplified 
among the Mondurucu by the gang rape to force a 
recalcitrant female to submit to male authority 
(Murphy 1959). 

Norms also define those behaviors to which it is 
legitimate to recruit. Early studies of sexual behav- 
ior treated cross-cultural comparisons descriptively, 
presenting various behaviors, sexual art, and tech- 
nical devices as curiosities (Moll 1912; Krafft- 
Ebing 1886; Bloch 1907). These studies did, how- 
ever, open the way to the study of sexual norms 
by giving information about criteria for recruitment 
to eroticized roles in other cultures. Correlations 
between sexual behavior and the overarching cul- 
tural ethos allow inference about the types of 
sexual behaviors to which recruitment is approved 
in various cultural situations; that is, recruitment 
norms vary with the ethos. For example, Sorokin 
(1956) argued that sexual asceticism is associated 
with “idealistic societies” and libertarianism with 
“sensate societies.” Taylor (1953) classified histor- 


ical periods in Western society as predominantly 
“matristic” or “patristic.” In patristic periods, domi- 
nated by a father religion and exemplified by Eng- 
land during the first millennium of the Christian 
era, people have a horror of homosexuality, sex is 
generally restricted, and rape and incest increase, 
In matristic periods, dominated by a mother reli- 
gion and exemplified by England after the first 
millennium, people have a horror of incest and are 
permissive regarding sex. 

Social control may be exerted by concrete organ- 
izational arrangements. Organizations that facili- 
tate recruitment to the sex role also maintain pro- 
cedures, such as the “sex game,” for controlling 
recruitment and defining types of permitted alli- 
ances (e.g., see Cressey 1932). The Nazis, while 
promoting a policy of sexual abstinence, provided 
youth camps in which sexual relations took place. 
Monasteries may debar their inmates from sexual 
opportunities. Child marriage commits the relation- 
ship before the erotic drive appears. The sexes may 
be physicaily and, therefore, socially isolated, as in 
a harem or school. Chaperonage is a way of super- 
vising the young during their meetings. Systems of 
peer group pressures, such as those exerted by 
campus sororities or fraternities, encourage socially 
approved love relationships by subjecting them to 
ratings by age mates. These controls are more 
stringent among the upper classes, who have more 
to lose by a breakdown in the stratification system 
(Goode 1959). 

Legal control takes the form of laws against 
homosexuality, adultery, sodomy, or pederasty— 
that is, against behaviors that violate rules govern 
ing recruitment to the eroticized role. In some juris- 
dictions, the style of coitus is legally as well as 
informally directed. In England, the Wolfenden 
Committee on homosexual offenses and prostitution 
gathered intelligence about sexual behavior from 
social scientists and psychiatrists as a basis pe 
legislating on sexual recruitment. They ee 
that it is the duty of the law not to concern WA 
with immorality as such but to confine itself t 
activities that offend against public order a 
decency. Thus, they recommended that ho 
ual relationships between adults by mutual oe 
and in privacy should not fall within the provin al 
of criminal law (Great Britain... 1957). aes 
legislation in the United States, such as the er: 
Act (the so-called “white slave” traffic act) of a 2 
is given force through policing activities 3 Fed! 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, the ae 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and local ee 
partments. Throughout Anglo-American history, 


the methods of legal control of sex expression have 
varied much more than has the accepted doctrine 
of sexual morality (May 1931; Mueller 1961). 

Sex education is a form of noncoercive, though 
formal, control, The medical profession in its ef- 
forts to control venereal disease, as well as religious 
groups in their efforts to maintain their own sexual 
norms, have been instrumental in founding organ- 
izations such as the American Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis in 1905 and the American 
Social Hygiene Association in 1912, now the Amer- 
ican Social Health Association. This latter associa- 
tion uses education to combat venereal disease, 
commercialized prostitution, and other conditions 
associated with sex delinquency among young 
people. 

Resistance to social control. Protest against ef- 
forts to enforce prevailing sexual mores and to 
control recruitment to the eroticized role is ex- 
pressed in individual sexual deviance, the forma- 
tion of groups of individuals with special sexual 
needs, and movements to change the prevailing 
mores. The sex offender uses illegitimate means, 
such as violence or disregard for the consent of the 
partner, to recruit to coital or noncoital sexual be- 
haviors, or he recruits without regard to rules defin- 
ing permitted sexual partners. Generally, these 
individuals are undersexed rather than oversexed. 
Freudian theory suggests that some sex offenders 
may be compensating for feelings of bodily damage 
or phallic inadequacy, or suffering from castration 
anxiety (Hammer 1957). Most sex offenders are 
of average intelligence. Those arrested for incest, 
however, tend to be older men of subnormal intel- 
ligence and antisocial personalities. Apprehended 
distributors of obscene literature tend to be older, 
sexually inhibited men of average intelligence who 
are not hostile. Women are rarely arrested for sex- 
ual offenses in American society, except for violat- 
ing norms regarding public solicitation. The role 
relations in primarily nonsexual delinquent groups 
may become eroticized, involving, for instance, 
group masturbation. 

Organizations of individuals whose physical 
Status makes it difficult for them to recruit or be 
recruited to an eroticized role, such as dwarfs or 
the blind, may oppose prevailing sexual mores, as 
may those who, though not necessarily handi- 
capped or abnormal in a clinical sense, have sexual 
requirements that are contrary to the norms. These 
groups provide evaluational support, facilitate re- 
cruitment to the role, and insulate members 
against the sexual mores of the larger society 
(Hooker 1956), 
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Social movements concerned with sex have 
sought revision of sexual standards, of the laws 
supporting them, and of the means of enforcing 
them. Corruption in systems of police regulation 
of prostitution led to the formation of the Inter- 
national Federation for the Abolition of State Reg- 
ulation of Vice in 1875. The World League for 
Sexual Reform on a Scientific Basis, perhaps the 
most extensive such group, was an outgrowth of 
the Institute for Sexual Science founded by Mag- 
nus Hirschfeld in Germany in 1929. It attempted 
to abolish antisexual taboos, establish a philosoph- 
ical basis for sexual freedom, and provide educa- 
tion in the form of lectures and clinical advice. 
The institute was closed by the Nazis, and the 
world movement collapsed a few years later. Wil- 
helm Reich, who criticized Hirschfeld for attempt- 
ing sexual reform within the framework of cap- 
italist society, established the Socialist Society for 
Sexual Advice and Study in Vienna in 1928 to 
“defend the rights of children and young people to 
their natural love.” 


Sex and social institutions 


The nonerotic components in an eroticized role 
may link it with a pattern of roles constituting an 
institution. Historically, eroticized roles have been 
part of the fabric of economic, political, religious, 
familial, and other institutions. At certain times, 
a particular institution, such as the church in 
Christian society, may exclude the erotic compo- 
nent from its roles and influence its place in the 
roles of another institution, especially the family. 

The family. Social movements to reform sexual 
mores ordinarily protest the family’s monopoly of the 
legitimate eroticized role. The eroticized role is uni- 
versally legitimated in the family, and in modern 
Western society it is legitimated only in the family. 
However, actual behavior is at variance with this 
official standard. In the Kinsey samples, 50 per 
cent of the females and 85 per cent of the males 
with a high school education reported that they 
had experienced premarital coitus. Nearly half of 
these females had experienced coitus with a man 
other than their fiancé. Moreover, by the age of 
forty nearly 26 per cent of the females and 50 
per cent of the males had engaged in extramarital 
coitus. 

Increasing opportunities for premarital and ex- 
tramarital coitus accompany the greater mixing of 
the sexes in the educational, occupational, and 
social worlds. Legal control of premarital inter- 
course in American society is generally enforced 
more strictly in the case of younger participants. 
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Adultery is grounds for divorce in all states. To the 
extent that coitus takes place outside of marriage 
the procreative aspect declines in significance. For 
example, Malinowski (1929) thought that the 
Trobriand Islanders, who have very permissive sex- 
ual mores, did not appreciate the connection 
between coitus and pregnancy, although it is more 
likely that, while aware of the connection, they 
were not much interested in it. Discussions of con- 
traception reveal some tensions aroused concern- 
ing nonprocreative coital meanings, since contra- 
ceptives are not simply designed to prevent 
conception but to do so while coitus continues. 

Sex and religion. Sexual behavior has been in- 
terwoven with religion from earliest times. Reli- 
gion’s general concern with fertility involves it in 
the procreative aspect of sex, and this concern may 
even become pervasive, as, for example, in the 
Indian lingam cults. Furthermore, sexual energy 
itself may play a role in religious worship. Scott 
(1941) concluded that phallic worship originated 
in the pleasure associated with coitus and not in 
any clearly conceived notion that intercourse 
would produce children. Sex as worshipful, expres- 
sive communication with a supraindividual force 
is illustrated by the activities of temple prostitutes 
in Babylon. Krafft-Ebing (1886) argued that reli- 
gion and sex could replace one another, since both 
display a similar scope and quality of excitement 
at their peaks and both can degenerate under path- 
ological conditions into cruelty. Religious mystical 
roles may contain an erotic compound in both the 
Western and Eastern traditions. On the other hand, 
the cases of the sacerdotal celibate, the religious 
hermit, or the penitent abstainer illustrate religious 
exclusion of the sexual component. 

Religious considerations affect recruitment to 
eroticized roles in other institutions. Thus, rules of 
exogamy and endogamy are generally supported by 
religious sanctions. Religious sanctification of mar- 
riage or the withholding of that sanctification af- 
fects the recruitment of coital partners. Moreover, 
religion may contribute to the isolation of the sexes 
by separating them in worship and by excluding 
women from sacred precincts. 

Religious devotion is negatively associated with 
participation in nonreligious eroticized roles in the 
United States. The frequencies for all sexual out- 
lets, except for marital coitus, decrease with in- 
creasing devoutness (Kinsey et al. 1948; 1953). 
This association seems to hold in France as well 

(Institut Français . . , 1960). 

Sex and the polity. The relation of sexual be- 
havior to the nature of the state and politics has 
long been of popular concern. The literature on 


court ladies and on espionage has described the 
impact of eroticized roles upon political roles, 
Sorokin (1956) asserted that sexual overindul- 
gence debilitates the entire society. Krafft-Ebing 
(1886) saw a two-directional relation, in which, 
on the one hand, sexual excess undermines the 
props of society and, on the other hand, the col- 
lapse of society produces sexual aberrations. 

Utopian schemes have included recommenda- 
tions for control of eroticized roles. Unwin (1940) 
proposed that, in his new society, Hopousia, there 
be two kinds of marriage: alpha marriage, which 
would be monogamous and preceded by prenup- 
tial continence, for those who would achieve, cre- 
ate, and lead, and beta marriage, which may be 
terminated at will and would not require prenup- 
tial continence, for those who do not aspire to 
social position. Unwin’s thesis is grounded in the 
concept of energy sublimation. In John Humphrey 
Noyes’ Oneida community, a cooperative colony 
founded in 1848, extramarital “coitus interruptus 
was permitted, on the ground that sex is a way of 
communicating the meaning of intimate friend- 
ship. 

The acquisition of political power by men usually 
implies an access to more women. For example, 
in Bedouin society, a tribal chief is more likely to 
be polygamous and to retain concubines than is a 
less powerful member of the tribe. In Europe, 
royalty as well as the economically powerful have 
been able to keep mistresses. Conquest has gener- 
ally implied access to the women of the conquered 
society, either by rape, by capture, or through the 
woman’s desire to consort with the powerful. 

Sex and the economy. Sex has a place in m 
economy both as a marketable commodity and sg 
a component affecting the marketability of non 
sexual commodities. Thus economic value can 
derived from sexual value. For example, prostitu- 
tion involves an economic-sexual exchange of m 
character; the economic exchange ramifies beyon! 
the prostitute and her client to include the PIA 
who recruits the client, the madam who SUPP ho 
facilities for the act, and, perhaps, the police is 
protect all of them from the law. In the cas ae 
marriage, the economic-sexual exchange 18 Si 
bedded in a wider set of family and commu il 
relations. Sexual role performance consumes a 
ties, goods, and services, and thus fae = 
emerge around the provision of facilities ak 
cruitment to the eroticized role and for enact 3 
of that role. These range from the provision 

P alls; the publishing 
meeting places, such as dance h ls; dance 
of pornographic, scientific, artistic, and oS pie 
manuals; the supply of pharmaceutical an 


chanical contraceptives; and the letting of places, 
such as a motel room or brothel, for consummat- 
ing the sex act. 

Sexual value may be derivative from economic 
value as well. For example, sexual jealousy, rather 
than being an innate emotion, may be related to 
views of women as property. Jealousy is then an 
anger aroused when property rights are violated. 
A norm of premarital chastity may also be related 
to marketability (Nemeéek 1958). 

Reich (1930), using syncretistic Marxian— 
Freudian “sex-economic” concepts, described an 
interplay between sexual and economic norms. He 
reasoned that since psychic structure is created by 
social structure and the core of psychic structure 
is the sexual function, sexual function is con- 
trolled by social structure. Social structure is con- 
stituted by the “modes of production,” including 
the interpersonal relations of production. These 
relations affect sexual needs, among others. They 
also influence concepts of life, morals, and philos- 
ophy—that is, ideology—and so influence sex 
norms, Classes standing in different relation to 
the “modes of production” will differ in their sexual 
needs and norms. The dominant political minority 
imposes its ideology in general, and its sexual 
ideology in particular, on a population. According 
to this view, the subordinate population thus has 
sex needs derived from its own class position while 
being subject to the sexual ideology of another 
class, It should be noted that Kinsey's findings do 
not support Reich; Kinsey and others (1953) found 
little relation between the parental occupational 
class and the incidence of various sexual behaviors. 


Research methods 


Methods of social and psychological research 
developed in other areas have been used to ascer- 
tain frequencies of sexual behaviors as well as 
social and individual meanings associated with 
that behavior. Questionnaires (Christensen & Car- 
penter 1962) and interviews (Kinsey et al. 1948) 
have both been used to elicit such information. 
Protecting the anonymity of the respondent and 
establishing the scientific legitimacy of the inter- 
viewer are salient bases for rapport during an 
interview. To maximize the validity of responses, 
the interviewer must avoid making the respondent 
feel guilt, anxiety, or defensiveness. Direct ques- 
tions should be asked with no defensiveness or 
apology on the part of the interviewer, and termi- 
nology should be adapted to the social-class level of 
the respondent. The inquiry should begin with mat- 
ters that do not provoke anxiety, such as age, and 
then proceed to items which are sexual but for 
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which the individual does not feel responsible; thus 
the interviewer would ask about spontaneous 
orgasms before asking about masturbation. The 
fact that anxiety associated with each type of be- 
havior differs among culture or class groups and 
between the sexes affects the ordering of the ques- 
tions. For example, homosexuality is less frighten- 
ing than masturbation for females in American 
society, while the reverse is true for males; thus, 
in interviewing females, questions on homosexual- 
ity precede those on masturbation, and the reverse 
order is used for males. As a practical procedure 
one might request the age at first orgasm, then ask 
for its source and, if this is not too anxiety-provok- 
ing, trace this source through the years. By asking 
when he first experienced each type of behavior, 
the burden of denial is placed upon the interviewee. 
Kinsey's interviewers severely censured any sub- 
ject suspected of giving a dishonest history. 

Kinsey correlated the frequencies of each source 
of outlet—masturbation; premarital, extramarital, 
and marital coitus; homosexuality; and animal con- 
tacts—with demographic factors such as national 
origin, marital status, age, education, occupational 
class, rural or urban residence, religious affiliation, 
and religious devoutness, among others, Intrapsy- 
chic meanings of sexual behavior have been 
studied by correlating projective test responses 
with the frequencies of behaviors. The Rorschach 
test has been used to reveal body image (Fisher & 
Cleveland 1958), the Thematic Apperception Test 
to uncover feelings of guilt associated with sex 
(Leiman & Epstein 1961), and a combination of 
the Thematic Apperception Test and the House— 
Tree—Person Test to obtain data about castration 
feelings or feelings of phallic inadequacy for psy- 
choanalytic interpretation (Hammer 1957), An- 
thropological field methods, employing observation 
and informant interviews, have been used to gain 
information about both the occurrence of behaviors 
and their meanings (Malinowski 1929). Observa- 
tional methods supply data on systems of commu- 
nication and interaction that are necessary for an 
analysis of the social organization of sexuality 
(A, J. Reiss 1961), The Human Relations Area 
Files, containing field reports on many societies, 
have been used to exploit the advantages of both 
field observation and correlation methods (Mur- 
dock 1949). Attitude questionnaires have been 
used to obtain information on ideal prescriptive 
norms, as has content analysis of newspapers, 
radio, and plays (A. Ellis 1954), 

The fact that the various sexual behaviors may 
be ordered along dimensions of greater or lesser 
intimacy or greater or lesser acceptability has been 
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exploited to construct scales. Podell and Perkins 
(1957), for example, developed a Guttman scale 
for ordering types of sexual experience, and Ira 
Reiss (1964) developed a refined Guttman scale 
for a study of standards of sexual permissiveness. 
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SEXUAL DEVIATION: PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


One premise of psychoanalytic doctrine is that 
the general developmental process of childhood 
includes psychosexual development. It may be 
taken as a general premise of all growth, physical 
and psychological, that at any one stage of devel- 
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opment the organism’s current growth status and 
future potential is determined by (1) what it began 
with, (2) what has been added or subtracted in 
the interim, perhaps irreversibly, and (3) the 
growth-facilitating or growth-impeding environ- 
ment that it may meet. Thus, at the moment of 
conception, growth status and potential is deter- 
mined by both the quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of the genetic code of information, supplied 
half by the mother, half by the father, and by the 
intrauterine environment in which the fertilized 
egg exists. The intrauterine environment may 
prove hostile mechanically, metabolically, or be- 
cause of the invasion of foreign organisms, viruses 
for example. The embryo itself may be its own 
enemy, as when a particular developmental phase 
or system fails, with subsequent deleterious effects 
on another phase or system. For example, if the 
testes differentiate imperfectly in a genetic male, 
then the fetal testicular secretions fail, with the 
result that the anlagen of the external genital 
morphology develop as either completely or par- 
tially female, depending on the degree of testicular 
failure. Contrarily, in the case of a genetic female, 
if the fetal adrenal cortex functions erroneously, 
so as to produce an excess of androgen in the 
place of expected cortisone, then the anlagen of 
the external genitalia will masculinize in their 
development, even to the point that the genital 
tubercle becomes a fully formed penis instead of 
a clitoris. 


Principle of the critical period 


Both of the foregoing examples of an error in 
embryonic sexual development illustrate the prin- 
ciple of the critical period, that is to say, that 
period in the development of some system or func- 
tion when the organism passes from a neutral or 
undifferentiated stage to a differentiated one. It is 
during this critical period that development is 
vulnerable to interference and deflection, which, 
if they occur, will leave a permanent residual in 
structure or function. The further development of 
the organism will then in some degree be deter- 
mined by, or influenced by, the outcome of the 
critical period. 

Effects of atypical early experiences. The con- 
cept of the critical period applies not only to 
morphologic and prenatal development, but to 
behavioral, psychological, and postnatal develop- 
ment as well. In behavioral science, the European 
animal ethologists were the first to observe that 
patterns of behavior, including sexual behavior, 
can be experimentally changed during a critical, 
developmental learning period, and thenceforth 
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this deviance becomes relatively fixed. In other 
words, particular atypical experiences may inter- 
fere with or deform the genetic, hormonal, or 
neural norms of behavioral development otherwise 
expected. 

The justly famous experiments of Harlow (see 
Money 1965a, chapter 7) on the macaque monkey 
are a case in point. The experimental monkeys 
showed that opportunity to play with age-mates in 
early childhood was a developmental prerequisite 
to the achievement of normal copulatory ability 
in adolescence. Depriving the infants of childhood 
play, combined with depriving them of interaction 
with their mothers by rearing them with dummy 
mothers made of wire covered with a piece of 
towel, had particularly adverse effects. Such doubly 
deprived animals were unable to adapt to the mo- 
tions of mating and to effect sexual intercourse 
even when paired with mates selected for experi- 
ence and gentleness. Those few females in whom 
pregnancy was finally achieved were incompetent 
to mother their own young. They neglected and 
injured them, sometimes cruelly, Other aspects of 
their behavior, in general, also appeared to be 
grossly disordered, 

Another illustrative experiment is that of Birch 
(1956). Female rats were raised in isolation with 
a rubber collar or ruff around their necks, which 
deprived them of the experience of licking them- 
selves or others. They were finally released from 
their collars to deliver their first litter. Instead of 
licking the young as they were born, they ate most 
of them. The surviving 5 per cent were retardedly 
and improperly retrieved and badly suckled; some 
were eaten after being carried to the nest. Three 
Survivors of a large litter died of starvation. Their 
mother had shepherded them under her chin every 
time they approached her belly to search for a 
nipple. 

Experiments in population density with rats have 
demonstrated yet another way in which behavioral 
experience, namely crowding, may induce aberrant 
sexual and social behavior (Calhoun 1962), af- 
fecting even the unborn fetuses and their future 
behavior, presumably via the maternal endocrine 
system (Keeley 1962), 

The proper understanding of psychosexual de- 
velopment and of erroneous development in human 
beings requires focusing attention on experience, 
behavior, and social interaction during the forma- 
tive years of childhood. In man, perhaps even 
more so than in lower species, peculiarities and 
special features of experience during critical peri- 
ods may change the expected genetic, hormonal, 
or neural norms of development. 
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Hermaphroditism—an example. Probably the 
most dramatic illustration of this last proposition 
is to be found in the psychology of hermaphro- 
ditism (Money, Hampson, & Hampson 1957; Money 
1961). Human hermaphroditism, for which there 
are several different etiologies, is conventionally 
defined in terms of a discrepancy between the 
gonads (ovaries, testes, or, rarely, ovotestes) and 
the morphology of the external genitalia, Some- 
times the discrepancy may be total, as indicated 
at the beginning of this article, namely, when the 
gonads are testicular and the external organs are 
perfectly female (the syndrome of testicular femi- 
nization) or when the external organs are perfectly 
male except for an empty scrotum, the gonads 
being ovaries and in proper ovarian position (a 
rare variant of the hyperadrenocortical syndrome 
of female hermaphroditism). Most commonly in 
hermaphroditism, however, the discrepancy be- 
tween gonads and external organs is incomplete, 
by reason of the fact that the external organs are 
themselves imperfectly differentiated as either 
male or female. In this incompleted state of dif- 
ferentiation, the external sex organs of either sex 
look remarkably similar: the penis with a urinary 
gutter instead of a tube and with its orifice near 
the scrotum can easily be confused with an en- 
larged clitoris, and the incompletely fused scrotum 
may pass for labia that have improperly begun to 
fuse. Because confusion is possible and because 
medical decisions may sometimes differ, it may 
so happen that two individuals of identical genetic, 
gonadal, and hormonal diagnosis are assigned to 
different sexes. 

Effects of sex assignment. The expected out- 
come of such sex assignment is that psychosexual 
differentiation will proceed to take place congru- 
ously with assignment and rearing. Ideally, the 
external organs will have been repaired surgically 
as early as possible, so as to conform to the T 
signed sex. The visible, kinesthetic, and taci 
body image is a potent fact in a child’s own en 
ness of his or her gender identity, and the visi a 
appearance of sex is, of course, the ultimate e 
rion for the gender-role expectancies impa 
most of the people who are significant in a chi 
life. 3 
Even with delayed genital repair, it has ae 
possible for psychosexual differentiation to etic 
place in keeping with assigned sex when gen w 
gonadal, and hormonal sex are at vanan if 
congruous-looking sex organs militate agains r g 
chosexual differentiation appropriate to sex ee 
ment, especially when the incongruity is rein: YA a 
by some other source of ambiguity such as P 
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tal lack of conviction as to the way they should 
be rearing their child or open doubt expressed by 
age-mates. In some instances, doubt may develop 
in the child's own mind without any clear retro- 
spective indication of its origin. 

Ideally, for psychosexual differentiation to be 
brought to maturity at puberty, assigned sex 
should not be at variance with hormonal sex and the 
secondary sexual changes of the body that are 
hormonally controlled. This ideal can be met in 
modern endocrinology. Yet, there are occasional 
untreated cases; among them are cases of hor- 
monal virilization in girls with the hyperadreno- 
cortical syndrome, which is remarkable in view 
of the intensity of virilization and its early onset 
before the usual age of puberty. These cases show 
that the persistence of a feminine psychosexual 
differentiation is possible despite the hormonal 
contradiction and its severe handicap to proper 
adolescent social maturation. 

Crucial variables. In psychosexual differentia- 
tion, the crucial variables, which may in her- 
maphroditism be independent of one another and 
may be overridden by the experiential effects of 
assignment and rearing, are five: (1) chromoso- 
mal sex, as determined by actual chromosomal 
count, (2) gonadal sex, (3) hormonal sex, (4) in- 
ternal accessory morphologic sex, and (5) external 
morphologic sex. Psychosexual differentiation it- 
self transcends not only all five of these variables 
but also the assigned sex in the syndrome of trans- 
vestism with transsexualism, which has, therefore, 
been treated, and not without reasonable success, 
by surgical, hormonal, and social sex reassignment 
(Benjamin 1964; Pauly 1965). 

To have found rare clinical cases in which the 
five physical variables can be overridden is not, 
of course, to have proved that the physical vari- 
ables do not under other circumstances contribute 
to, or help determine, psychosexual differentiation. 
What has been proved is not that psychosexual 
differentiation is always and exclusively a matter 
of behavioral and experiential life history but 
that experiences determined by rearing are far 
more potent than might otherwise have been ex- 
pected. Harlow’s investigations on the macaque 
demonstrated, on the one hand, the extraordinary 
power and permanence of the social-experience 
factor in preventing psychosexual maturity; but 
they also led him, on the other hand, to conclude 
that sex differences in normal macaque behavior 
antedate childhood experience and learning. 

Harlow observed (1962) that the young male 
monkeys made more threats toward other monkeys, 
both male and female, than did the young females. 
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The females’ threats, moreover, were reserved pri- 
marily for other young females. The young females 
retreated more often than the males, specifically 
by adopting the female sexual posture. The young 
males initiated more play contacts, with playmates 
of either sex, than did the females; and the males 
had a monopoly on rough-and-tumble play. With 
increasing age, the males showed increasing fre- 
quency of the male mounting position in their 
copulatory play. They showed little grooming be- 
havior, which, in adults, is more a characteristic 
of female than male sexual behavior. 

The application of Harlow’s method of direct 
observations and systematic experiments on mon- 
keys is restricted in human beings, as compared 
with clinical case study, by reason of the usual 
ethical vetoes on experimental manipulation of the 
lives of human beings and by the customary taboos 
imposed on sexual play and the expression of 
sexual interests in childhood. Systematic experi- 
mental attempts to study the development of mas- 
culinity and femininity have confined themselves 
to the secondary data of questionnaires or inter- 
views or to the oblique data of free association, 
projective tests, and play. Although not thoroughly 
consistent or definitive, the findings show that psy- 
chosexual differentiation varies with age and in 
some degree is related to family and class differ- 
ences in child-rearing practices and the emotional 
quality of the relationship between the child and 
each parent. 

Sex reassignment. That there is a critical period 
in psychosexual differentiation, and that it is early 
in life, is suggested by clinical evidence, again 
from hermaphroditism, namely in instances of a 
change of the sex of assignment (Money, Hamp- 
son, & Hampson 1956). It is not difficult for a 
child under a year of age to adjust to a sex re- 
assignment, provided the parents can also adjust. 
But the older the child—for example, if he is past 
the age of learning to talk and is becoming ac- 
quainted with the verbal and other signals of 
gender difference—and the further that psycho- 
sexual differentiation has progressed without am- 
biguity, the progressively less likely it is that an 
imposed sex reassignment will be successfully as- 
similated. It thus appears that the establishment 
of a psychosexual identity and gender role roughly 
parallels the learning of the native language. The 
critical period, in which the basic essentials are 
laid down, is ended probably by the kindergarten 
age. The remaining years of childhood are years 
of consolidation until the hormonal changes of 
adolescence bring psychosexual differentiation to 
its completed expression in both the subjective 
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tropins cyclically, as in the female; and it allows 
mating pattern elements that are chiefly masculine, 
although they are shared by both sexes, to predom- 
inate in childhood. 


Some dimensions of deviance 


Androgen as an organizer. Androgen is thus 
implicated as an active organizer of the sexual 
control system, both in terms of reproductive cy- 
cles and sexual behavior. At a critical period 
earlier in embryonic life, androgen is an active 
organizer substance without which the internal 
anlagen of the female reproductive anatomy per- 
sist and the anlagen of the external organs femi- 
nize (Jost 1958). Nature’s primary impulse, in 
other words, is to make a female. One conjectures 
a relationship here with the greater vulnerability 
of the male to disease and death, which would 
create an unequal sex ratio except for the fact 
that 106 males are born to 100 females. One con- 
jectures also a connection with the fact that psy- 
chosexual disorders have a higher incidence in 
men than in women, with some of the psycho- 
sexual anomalies, like fetishism, voyeurism, and 
exhibitionism, being to all intents and purposes 
unheard of in females. 

Sex differences in arousal patterns. The higher 
incidence of psychosexual pathologies in the male 
may be related to a sex difference in erotic arousal 
patterns. This difference is manifested in the 
greater capacity of the male to be aroused erot- 
ically and genitopelvically, and to be ready for 
immediate release, by pictorial and narrative im- 
agery. Such stimuli arouse the female sentimen- 
tally to want her lover or husband; but she is 
dependent on direct tactile stimulation, more than 
the male, for the arousal of genitopelvic eroticism. 

There is some evidence in the psychology of 
hermaphroditism that the male arousal pattern 
may be neurally organized under the influence of 
androgen in fetal life. It will be for further re- 
search to determine whether ‘the development of 
psychosexual pathology in the male may be rooted 
in part in imperfect or faulty neurohormonal or- 
ganization at this early period. One thing already 
quite clear in the evidence of hermaphroditism is 
that a masculine type of arousal patter is per- 
fectly compatible with entirely feminine cognitive 
content and imagery of eroticism that parallels the 
sex of assignment. 

Arousal stimuli. Perceptual stimulants to sex- 
ual arousal and the reproductive cycle vary with 
the species. The relation between light stimulation 
and the release of pineal hormones is being newly 
investigated in the rat. Olfactory stimuli also are 
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the subject of important new experiments (Parke: 
& Bruce 1961), which show, after copulation 
the mouse, that odors released by the male regulate 
the establishment of pregnancy in the female, 
Acuity of the sense of smell in human females 
(Money 1965b) is regulated by estrogen and varies 
with the menstrual cycle. Its relation to other cy- 
clic sexual phenomena or to sexual disorder has 
not been investigated. Odor may be the agent re- 
sponsible, in the macaque monkey, for fluctuation 
in male sexual behavior in rhythm with the female 
menstrual cycle, as described by Michael and 
Herbert (1963). 

In addition to benefiting from the new neuro- 
physiological techniques, contemporary sex research 
has also benefited from the new techniques in 
genetics. These techniques have enabled research- 
ers to establish the presence (female) or absence 
(male) of the sex-chromatin mass (Barr body) 
in the nucleus of the body's cells and to photo- 
graph, measure, and count the actual chromo- 
somes in cells. The relevance of the new findings 
to the theory of psychosexual pathology has been 
chiefly negative: gross chromosome defects are 
not demonstrable in the majority of psychosexual 
disorders. A partial exception may exist in the 
case of Klinefelter’s syndrome. Affected individ- 
uals are phenotypic males with an extra X chro- À 
mosome. There appears to be an unusually high 
incidence of psychopathology, including sexual 
disorders, that develops in association with the 
syndrome (Money 1963a). Among the sexual dis- 
orders are homosexuality and transvestism (Money 
& Pollitt 1964). Otherwise genetics cannot be di- 
rectly implicated in psychosexual ambiguity (Money 
1963b). 


Disorders of sexual psychology express them- 
selves in full in adolescence after the advent of 
hormonal puberty brings erotic functioning tO 
maturity. It is probable that the majority of such 
disorders have their initial origins in faulty psy- 
chosexual differentiation persisting from early 
childhood. Later error or regression of differentia- 
tion are also possible, as is simple arrestment in 

sychosexual growth. 
i Faults, ee, regression, and arrest of develop- 
ment have, on the one hand, a chronologic origin 
and, on the other hand, an etiologic origin. se) 
chronologic origin may fall within a critical period, 
with resultant immutability or refractoriness E 
change. The etiologic origin may be single or WA 
tiple. An etiologic factor may by itself represen! 
only a potential vulnerability to psychosexual dis- 
order, materializing only when in combination 
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with another factor or factors. Thus a genetic vul- 
nerability may materialize only when the behav- 
ioral environment conspires appropriately. Etiologic 
considerations include genetic, gestational, meta- 
bolic, nutritional, toxic—infective, traumatic, behav- 
ioral—experiential, and social-interactional factors. 


Jonn MONEY 


[Other relevant material may be found in AFFECTION; 
DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY; GENETICS; IDENTITY, 
PSYCHOSOCIAL; INFANCY, article on THE EFFECTS OF 
EARLY EXPERIENCE; NERVOUS SYSTEM; PSYCHOANAL- 


YsIs; SOCIALIZATION.] 
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Iv 
SEXUAL DEVIATION: SOCIAL ASPECTS 


Deviance in general, and sexual deviance in par- 
ticular, presents the scientist with extremely diffi- 
cult problems of definition and analysis. Sexuality 
is, perhaps more than any other aspect of human 
behavior, mingled with moral imperatives, con- 
scious fantasy, and unconscious desires, all of 
which combine to trouble even most scientific ob- 
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against which strong sanctions are invoked, that 
does not seem to be learned in recognizable deviant 
social structures and that does not have a socially 
organized performance system, 

Functional deviance. Masturbation and pre- 
marital coitus are primary examples of behavior 
that is generally defined as deviant but that does 
not involve the application of sanctions unless the 
perpetrators are, by some mischance, apprehended 
or there is some untoward consequence, such as 
pregnancy or venereal disease. These forms of be- 
havior may be described as “wrong but normal.” 
There is considerable class variation in the inci- 
dence and frequency of masturbation and premar- 
ital coitus, with the former important among mid- 
dle-class males and the latter among lower-class 
males, Solitary masturbation is not against the law; 
premarital coitus may be, especially if either party 
is legally a minor, but even so prosecutions are 
comparatively rare. 

The perceived utility of masturbation as a male 
adolescent sexual outlet with few social conse- 
quences in comparison to coitus may account for 
the decreasing stigma attached to it. It seems to be 
related to other behavior defined by social class and 
characterizes males who assume middle-class oc- 
cupational roles (Kinsey et al. 1948, chapter 10). 
Premarital coitus is culturally valued for males 
especially within the pro-masculine lower-class cul- 
ture, accounting for its prevalence and the lack of 
invoked sanctions (I. Reiss 1960; Whyte 1943). 
Both masturbation and coitus are class-linked and 
seem to be the most appropriate responses to the 
impact of the sexual drive after puberty in the 
male. For females premarital coitus is connected 
with impending marriage and a love relationship; 
thus, the behavior is defined as proper in a situa- 
tion-specific way. Masturbation in females seems 
to have no class linkages at all. In general these 
activities have a smaller incidence and a lower 
frequency among females than among males, pos- 
sibly because of both hormonal differences and 
differences in socialization. 

Deviant subcultures. The second type of de- 
viant sexual behavior is that which involves sup- 
portive social structures either for the purpose of 
entry into the system of behavior or for the main- 
tenance of the individual in the behavior. This 
type of behavior comprises homosexuality and 
prostitution. It is only female prostitution that has 
all the elements of a deviant subculture similar to 
that of drug addicts or juvenile delinquents (Davis 
1961; Kinsey et al, 1948, chapter 10). In this sit- 
uation the stigma for the sexual behavior is at- 
tached to the prostitute, and the legal sanctions for 
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the behavior are leveled primarily against her, sec- 
ondarily against the abetting persons ( pimps, 
madams), and exceedingly rarely against the cus- 
tomers or against agents of law enforcement who 
may condone her activities. Prostitution develops 
organized forms primarily because of its commer- 
cial aspect and because of the character of the 
enforcement program that is designed to control it. 
For the most part, recruitment of individuals for 
homosexual experience does not occur through a 
social system organized for that purpose. The 
majority of persons who come to conceive of them- 
selves as homosexual do so on the basis of ready- 
ing experiences early in life that are linked to sec- 
ondary reinforcements in puberty, Unfortunately, 
studies of the etiology of homosexuality have been 
most unsatisfactory in their attempts to locate the 
crucial early experiences that are salient (Money 
1963). Some etiological studies have focused on 
biological and especially genetic factors, sometimes 
mediated through hormonal anomalies. But even 
though there have been some studies of twins 
(Kallman 1952; 1963) and some work has been 
done on hormonal factors (Kinsey 1941), the most 
persuasive discussions of early factors in the de- 
velopment of a homosexual commitment have been 
couched in the psychoanalytic tradition or in cer- 
tain variants of it (Society... 1962; Ovesey 1954). 
The psychoanalytic tradition locates the origins of 
homosexuality in pathological versions of parent- 
child relations in which the mother provokes her 
son’s sexual interest and in consequence burdens 
him with an anxiety about incest with which he 
cannot deal. As a result his relations with females 
are blighted because of his fears of paternal re- 
venge for his incest, which remains forever un- 
consummated. Other explanations in this tradition 
are less metaphorical in their language but still 
focus upon seductive mothers, detached fathers, 
lack of a male figure in the home, and the like. 
Unfortunately the bulk of the populations who 
have been the source of the data in these reports 
have been examined in the course of psychotherapy 
or other treatment, creating a situation in which 
pathology and homosexuality are inextricably con- 
founded. A 
Psychological research into homosexuality has 
also maintained a determined concern with the 
etiological question and with developing instrumen- 
tation that might successfully distinguish between 
the homosexual and the heterosexual on the basis 
of either manifest items or latent items that are 
presumed to be indicators of homosexual commit- 
ments (see, for instance, the psychometric nae 
of masculinity and femininity used by Brown 1958; 
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Hooker 1957; 1958; Dean & Richardson 1964; 
Freund 1963). 

During the pubescent years there is a good deal 
of minor homosexual experimentation that ac- 
counts for nearly all of the homosexual activity of 
the predominantly heterosexual portion of the pop- 
ulation. Thus, it can be predicted that about one 
in three of all males born in the United States will 
at some time have a homosexual experience to the 
point of orgasm; however, about 85 per cent of 
those having such experience will do so only in 
their adolescent years. Among females the propor- 
tion who ever have a homosexual experience will be 
somewhat smaller, but once again most of them 
will confine the experience to adolescence (Kinsey 
et al. 1948; 1953). The factors that distinguish 
those who go on to adult homosexual commitments 
from those who experience homosexual acts only 
as transient parts of adolescent development are 
still unknown. However, it is known that males 
often develop strong sexual interests in other males 
without knowing that there is such a thing as 
homosexuality. (This process occurs more fre- 
quently in specialized sexual interests such as 
transvestism and fetishism.) 

The realization of being homosexual occurs in a 
variety of ways: sometimes through processes of 
introspection, sometimes through falling in with 
other homosexuals who act seductively, and some- 
times through sexual contacts with other males 
who finally become defined as homosexual. It is 
after the point of conscious admission that one is 
a homosexual—an admission that ranges from the 
traumatic to the delighted—that the search for 
sexual partners begins. This search usually re- 
quires entry into the world of homosexual bars, 
development of the argot of homosexual life, and 
gradual learning of the modes of approach and 
retreat that are related to the satisfaction of sexual 
needs. Study of this zone of the homosexual’s ad- 
justment is beginning to result in a literature that 
suggests that adult homosexual commitments are 
not re-enactments of early pathological relations 
between parents and children. These studies have 
begun to outline the processes of adult socialization 
that are involved in the development of the homo- 
sexual commitment. There now also exists a liter- 
ature on particular aspects of the homosexual life 
(Hooker' 1966; Leznoff & Westly 1956; Achilles 
1967). 

The extant literature is nearly exclusively con- 
cerned with the male homosexual; the literature 
on the lesbian is both scanty and scientifically in- 
adequate. In general, discussions of the lesbian 
tend to focus on the similarities between male and 
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female homosexuality and to see one as the mirror 
image of the other—that is, to see male homosex- 
uals as imitations of females and female homosex- 
uals as imitations of males. A more satisfactory 
view, however, is to see female homosexuality as 
continuous with normal female sexuality (Simon 
& Gagnon 1967; Ovesey 1956). 

Not all homosexuals are regular members of the 
homosexual community and many of them never 
involve themselves in this social milieu at all, It is 
difficult to determine whether or not a more inten- 
sive or a more detached relationship to the com- 
munity is more helpful in the homosexual’s per- 
sonal and social adjustment. The maintenance of 
female homosexuality occurs more often outside 
the community context than does homosexuality 
among males (Simon & Gagnon 1967). 

The development of homosexual contacts among 
prisoners in penal institutions is more like an artic- 
ulated system of introduction to homosexual experi- 
ence than is homosexual development in the free 
community. Homosexual behavior in prisons ranges 
from the careful seduction, in adult male institu- 
tions, of a weaker male by an aggressive male 
(involving money and protection from the latter in 
exchange for the sexual cooperation of the former, 
and often leading to “marriage”) to the “extended 
family” systems observed in juvenile female insti- 
tutions and the homosexual “bringing out” in 
female penitentiaries (Lindner 1948; Sykes 1958; 
Halleck & Hersko 1962; Lamberti 1963; Ward & 
Kassebaum 1965; Giallombardo 1966). 

The antisocial deviant. The third type of de- 
viant sexual acts to be considered are those most 
specifically prosecuted by law-enforcement agen- 
cies; they involve aggression, youth, close kin rela- 
tions, and public disturbance (a typology suggested 
both in Wheeler 1960 and in Indiana University 
1965; see pp. 1-13 for the classification of sex 
offenders). Most of these acts are committed by 
individuals whose behavior is the result of needs 
developed outside any subcultural or deviant train- 
ing ground composed of other persons oriented 
toward the same behavior. The origins of hetero- 
sexual pedophilia, for example, seem to lie in the 
incapacity of the male to establish any meaningful 
relationship with an adult female or in many cases 
a failure to find any sociosexual outlet at any level 
of psychological involvement. The pedophile re- 
sorts to children because the difference in age gives 
him a sense of power over them as well as the hope 
that he will meet with an uncritical reception. 
There is no social support for the act either before 
or after its occurrence. The individual has the 
latent capacity to commit the act without any 
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social support, and at the intersection of the ap- 
propriate forces (aging, alcohol, fatigue, emotional 
stress) a sexual contact with a child occurs. The 
model of the behavior that seems to be most useful 
is that of the releasing mechanism. The pedophile 
has learned in childhood a certain set of responses 
that gives him the potential for the act as an adult. 
Under the appropriate circumstances the potential 
is realized. 

Other sexual acts of the third type that have 
some of the aspects of pedophilia are homosexual 
pedophilia, exhibitionism, compulsive peeping, and 
sex offenses involving incest and the use of force. 
In the cases of peeping, assaultive offenses, and 
incest there are certain complicating social or cul- 
tural factors, Peeping and the use of minimal ag- 
gression in sexual relations are not necessarily 
viewed as abnormal or deviant. The act of peeping 
is something that many males have performed 
when confronted by a lighted unshaded window; 
however, for the impulse to invade and dominate 
the sexual life of the individual to such an extent 
that he must seek out windows in which to look 
suggests that more than a simple heterosexual in- 
terest is involved. A certain amount of aggression 
by males is expected in the process of sexual ex- 
ploration in Western culture, and it is clear that 
excessive force is used more frequently than is 
reported to the agencies of law enforcement. This 
is predominantly a lower-class phenomenon, but 
not totally so, since there is evidence for its occur- 
ring among college-level males as well (Kirkpatrick 
& Kanin 1957). There are indications that those 
college-level males who do use force have certain 
other characteristics that differentiate them from 
males who do not use force. The aggressive male 
is commonly responding to his own needs rather 
than to the interactional situation in which he is 
involved. What may be involved is a blunting of 
the capacity to recognize negative signs displayed 
by the female, either as a function of the male’s 
specific personality characteristics or as a function 
of his sexual excitement. 

Incest. The problem of sexual contact between 
relatives is confined primarily to father-daughter 
contacts and to a lesser extent to those between 
brothers and sisters and between cousins. The last 
two are usually transitory childhood contacts or 
those that take place just after puberty, and in the 
case of brother-sister incest they may be made 
more complicated by the presence of mental defi- 
ciency. Father-daughter contacts are most prev- 
alent in rural, or tural-origin, families. The fam- 
ilies in which such contacts occur commonly are 
extremely disorganized families in which the father 
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converts the daughter into a source of sexual and 
often pseudo-marital relations (Kaufman et al, 
1954). Mothers in these families retreat from the 
center of the family life, and only if the daughter 
is quite young does the mother inform the police, 
With very young daughters the offense often has 
elements of pedophilia. 

Sex-offense rates. A useful point to be made 
about deviant behavior of this third type is that 
over long periods of time it represents a relatively 
stable proportion of all offenses known to the 
police, of all persons arrested, and of all felons in 
penal institutions. In addition, the rates per hun- 
dred thousand in the population have remained 
stable for many years. The stability of these rates 
indicates that disturbed and disorganized families 
represent a rather constant source of individuals 
who grow up with strategic weaknesses in their 
character structures and thus become sexual of- 
fenders. The rate of increase in the number of such 
persons, however, does not exceed the growth rate 
of the population, indicating that the roots of these 
kinds of deviant acts are in the family, as the basic 
unit of social organization, rather than in sec- 
ondary social structures. 


As can be seen from the foregoing discussion, 
the forms of sexual behavior that are approved 
arise from sources very similar to those from which 
the forms called deviant arise, and the margins 
between one and the other are sharp in moral eval- 
uation but vague in fact. The general situation of 
sexuality in this society may be best described a 
that of pluralistic ignorance, a condition of nonin- 
formation and misinformation that serves to direct 
(or misdirect) a powerful drive. 

For the vast majority of deviant sexual acts, 
negative sanctions are frequently expressed but 
only sporadically enforced. For a smaller proportion 
of acts, deviant behavior involves recognizable s0- 
cial organization that serves either as a learning 
structure or as a performance structure for the 
development and maintenance of the behavior. 
Finally, for a very small proportion there seem to 
be no social structural components to the behavior, 
either for its development or for its continuation, 
and its origins seem most likely to be in early 
familial life, as was explained above. 

With the general absence of mediating Si 
structures between the original development of sex- 
ual capacity in childhood and the performance 0 
sexual roles in adulthood the conditions describe 
above are not surprising. Sexual roles are worn! 
out on an individual basis with a general ineapacly 
to share and reformulate very large portions of 
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sexual experience, Since there is a high premium 
on silence in sexual matters, there is rarely an op- 
portunity for social checks on deviant impulses, 
nor does there exist any system by which the be- 
havior of individuals, if it varies from the rigid 
normative standards, can be examined in terms of 
the behavior’s relevant social and psychological 
meaning. Of all of the areas of deviant behavior, 
it is sexual deviance which most strongly main- 
tains its “individualistic” character. 

Joun H. GAGNON 


[See also DEVIANT BEHAVIOR; MENTAL DISORDERS; and 
the biographies of FREUD; KINSEY.] 
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v 
HOMOSEXUALITY 


Homosexual practices are among the most an- 
cient manifestations of human sexuality. Abundant 
evidence for this fact is found in both the religious 
and the secular literature of the oldest civilizations 
and in their graphic art as well. Social attitudes in 
different cultures apparently varied then, as now, 
from strong condemnation of all homosexual prac- 
tices to tolerance or permissiveness for some. From 
the beginning of the Christian era in western Eu- 
Tope ecclesiastical and secular law sought to pre- 
vent, control, and eradicate homosexuality by 
means of severe moral and legal condemnation. 
By the late nineteenth century, legal penalties were 
less severe as a result of humanitarian reform, but 
moral and religious censure had not diminished. 
That the scientific study of homosexuality began 
in this period of western European history, and in 
this cultural climate, is a tribute to the scientific 
and humanitarian interests of physicians, Partic- 
ularly such pioneers as Richard von Krafft-Ebing, 
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Sigmund Freud, Havelock Ellis, and Magnus 
Hirschfeld. Their theories were largely concerned 
with etiology and were based on clinical observa- 
tions and influenced by developments in the bio- 
logical sciences, including evolutionary theory, 
Although by this time cross-cultural observations 
of homosexuality were also accumulating, together 
with the rudiments of a general theory, they had 
little effect on the mainstream of research, which 
continued to focus on the etiology of homosexuality 
among individuals of Western culture. 

Increased research on homosexuality in Western 
countries since World War 11 has been coupled with 
more open discussion of the subject. Although 
there is no reliable evidence that the incidence of 
homosexuality is increasing, some forms of it are 
more socially visible. In part, this may be accounted 
for by the publicity given to scientific investigations 
of homosexuality and to discussions of the contro- 
versial social, legal, moral, and mental health 
issues related to it. Emergent homosexual “commu- 
nities” in large urban centers and “homophile” 
organizations openly protesting public policy fur- 
ther contribute to this heightened visibility and 
increased public awareness. These developments 
reflect radical changes in the attitudes of the pub- 
lic and of homosexuals, in the social character of 
homosexuality, and in the volume and focus of 
scientific research. 

Homosexuality (homo- derives from the Greek 
root meaning “same”) includes an extraordinary 
diversity of dyadic relations and of individual men- 
tal states and action patterns. The patterns of 
social organization that develop when homosexuals 
seek each other out also vary greatly. Because of 
this diversity, “homosexuality” is an ambiguous 
term with many meanings. Some investigators, 
such as Ford and Beach (1951), limit the term 
to overt sexual relations between individuals of the 
same sex. For others, notably Kinsey and his ot 
ciates (1948; 1953), the degree of psychic arous 
and the frequency of overt sexual response to in- 
dividuals of the same or opposite sex determine 
ratings on a heterosexual—homosexual ona 
that ranges from exclusively heterosexual to ext a 
sively homosexual, with several intermediate ra 
ings. Investigators with a clinical perspective her 
for instance, Marmor 1965, p. 4) frequently Eat 
motivational and subjective aspects of erotic Wa 
erence as criteria for defining persons as hom 
sexual; overt behavior is considered as of seconde 
importance. In the social perspective of hou a 
ual subcultures, the defining criteria may be i ars 
understanding of sexual preferences for BET o 
of one's own sex and participation in social acti 


centered on the search for, and interaction with, 
these individuals (Goffman 1963, pp. 143-144). 
Thus, it is clear that “Who is homosexual?” and 
“What is homosexuality?” are very complex ques- 
tions, clarification of which would be a lasting con- 
tribution to social science. 

Research on homosexuality is also of major sig- 
nificance for the light it throws on the relation of 
social structure and cultural norms to patterns of 
human sexuality; on the origins, development, and 
essential features of normal and abnormal person- 
ality; on masculinity and femininity; and on social 
deviance and deviant subcultures. 


Etiology and determinants 

In those Western societies that define homosex- 
uality as deviant, there are four major theoretical 
issues concerning the etiology and determinants 
of persistent or predominant adult homosexuality. 
(1) Is the human organism psychosexually neu- 
tral at birth, so that learning processes determine 
homosexual object choice in adults, or are there 
“inherent sexual predispositions” (Diamond 1965, 
p. 168) which selectively influence the effects 
of learning? (2) What is the nature and con- 
tent of the learning processes by which homosex- 
ual object choice develops? Is the appropriate 
developmental model a deviant role or a personality 
system with intrapersonal traits, motives, and 
gender identifications incompatible with the social— 
sexual capabilities and self—other expectancies of 
adult relations with the opposite sex? Does positive 
conditioning of sexual responses to persons of the 
same sex, or negative conditioning to persons of 
the opposite sex, or a combination of both, account 
for homosexuality? (3) Are particular periods in 
the developmental process, such as early childhood 
or adolescence, critical for homosexual object 
choice? (4) Are parent-child relationships in the 
nuclear family crucial in determining whether an 
individual becomes homosexual, or are peer rela- 
tionships in childhood and adolescence, and de- 
viant subcultures in adolescence and early adult 
life, of equal or possibly greater importance? These 
four issues are highly controversial and cannot be 
resolved by the research evidence currently avail- 
able. A brief historical review of some of the major 
Studies will illustrate differences in theoretical as- 
sumptions, in methodological approaches, in find- 
ings, and in conclusions, and it will indicate im- 
portant areas for continued research. 

Theories of homosexuality. Early theorists 
Stressed the importance of biological predisposi- 
tions as determinants. Krafft-Ebing (1886) theo- 
rized that homosexuality was produced by a 
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dominance of opposite-sex brain centers (female 
centers in males or vice versa) or that it was a 
hereditary disease. Freud (1905) postulated consti- 
tutional bisexuality as one of the biolégical predis- 
positions which, together with early learning 
experiences or fixations, determined homosexual 
object choice. The major studies of biological pre- 
dispositions have focused on genetic, chromosomal, 
and hormonal anomalies or dysfunctions. Compar- 
isons of predominantly homosexual and hetero- 
sexual males with respect to chromosomal abnor- 
malities have resulted in negative findings. In 
several studies, maternal age and birth order of 
homosexuals in a sibling series were significantly 
later than in control groups of heterosexual men. 
The degree of concordance of homosexuality in 
identical male twins appears to be significantly 
higher than in fraternal twins (for a review of 
these studies, see Pare 1965). The evidence is con- 
troversial but suggests that genetic mechanisms 
may be important. Significant progress could be 
made by replicating the studies of twins, birth 
order, and maternal age and by an intensified 
search for genetic determinants. Homosexual ob- 
ject choice in adults is not affected by hormone 
therapy and differences between the endocrine sys- 
tems of homosexuals and those of heterosexuals 
have not been reliably demonstrated (Perloff 
1965). As more accurate techniques of measuring 
hormonal activity develop, continued research may 
be valuable. A potential contribution of biological 
factors to human homosexuality is suggested by 
recent studies of animals, in which the location 
and functions of sex-specific behavior centers in 
the brain have been demonstrated (Krafft-Ebing 
may be vindicated!). Studies at the infrahuman 
level have also demonstrated that hormones inject- 
ed prenatally produce effects on adult sexual be- 
havior (for a review of these studies, see Diamond 
1965). Thus, specific biological predispositions 
may be crucial variables, interacting with psycho- 
logical and cultural variables, especially in produc- 
ing the highly feminized males and masculinized 
females often referred to as “inverts.” 

The experiential determinants emphasized by 
classical psychoanalytic theory are pathogenic 
parent-child relations and failure to successfully 
resolve (unconsciously) the vicissitudes of the 
three basic phases of libidinal and object-relations 
development in the critical period of infancy and 
early childhood. Some revisions of psychoanalytic 
theory reject constitutional or psychological bi- 
sexuality and emphasize ego adaptations to en- 
vironmental difficulties. With few exceptions, how- 
ever (see, for instance, Thompson 1947; Sullivan 
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1953), pathogenic relations with parents in early 
childhood are assumed to be the crucial deter- 
minants, although individual patterns of behavior 
are subject’ to modification during adolescence. 
(For a review of psychoanalytic theories, see Society 
of Medical Psychoanalysts 1962, chapter 1.) 
This theoretical assumption currently relies for 
empirical support on conflicting and controver- 
sial data derived largely from comparing the life 
histories of adult homosexual and heterosexual 
males. Freund and Pinkava (1961) carefully 
tested clearly formulated hypotheses concerning 
parent-child relations and homosexuality by com- 
paring interview data from male homosexual pa- 
tients in a psychiatric hospital with similar data 
from two contrasting matched groups: neurotic 
heterosexual patients in the same hospital and 
nonpsychiatric patients. They found no significant 
differences between these groups with respect to 
the dominance, control, or decisive influence of 
either parent in the family. Relations between 
homosexual sons and their fathers were more 
“disturbed,” a finding tentatively interpreted by 
the authors as secondary to, rather than a cause 
of, homosexuality, since the disturbance appeared 
to be mainly on the son's side of the relationship. 
Reports of greater conflict between parents of 
homosexuals signified a lack of tolerance by their 
sons for marital conflict rather than greater inci- 
dence of actual conflict. Bieber and his co-workers 
(see Society of Medical Psychoanalysts 1962) 
compared questionnaire data provided by psycho- 
analysts concerning their homosexual and hetero- 
sexual patients. Some differences between patient— 
mother-father, mother-son, and father-son rela- 
tionships in the contrasting groups were statisti- 
cally significant. The authors concluded that the 
chances of becoming homosexual or of develop- 
ing severe homosexual problems appear to be high 
for any son who is exposed to the combination 
of a “close-binding-intimate” mother who domi- 
nates and minimizes her husband, and a father 
who is detached or hostile (p. 172). Schofield 
(1965) compared interview data obtained from 
six matched groups: (1) homosexual and pedo- 
philiac prisoners convicted of homosexual offenses, 
(2) homosexual and heterosexual patients who 
were in psychiatric treatment, (3) homosexuals 
and heterosexuals who were neither in treatment 
nor in prison. The proportion of individuals from 
disturbed home backgrounds was similar in each 
matched pair of groups; it was lowest in the non- 
treatment-prison groups and highest in the patient 
groups. The proportion of individuals who reported 
possessive, overprotective, or dominant mothers 
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and poor or nonexistent relations with fathers in 
childhood was larger in the combined homosexual 
groups (pedophiliacs excluded) than in the com- 
bined heterosexual groups (p. 105), 

The evidence from these and many similar 
studies does not support the assumption that patho- 
logical parent-child relations are either necessary 
or sufficient antecedents or determinants of adult 
homosexuality. The evidence does indicate, how- 
ever, that some forms of familial pathology appear 
to be associated with increased vulnerability of 
some individuals to homosexual development, and 
it suggests that psychopathology is more frequently 
associated with homosexuality in these individuals. 
Longitudinal studies could now be designed for the 
testing of hypotheses specific to the differential 
effects of variable combinations of parent-child 
relations on the development of adult psychosexual 
patterns. The potential contribution of such studies 
is very high. 

Empirical evidence that determinants in adoles- 
cence are critical for adult homosexuality is frag- 
mentary. The theoretical rationale for this assump- 
tion is that one of the major developmental tasks 
of adolescence is the achievement of a stable psy- 
chosexual identity. An extensive body of clinical- 
theoretical literature emphasizes the adolescent 
period as critical for the resolution of intrapsychic 
psychosexual conflicts originating in infancy or 
early childhood (Society of Medical Psychoanalysts 
1962). Sullivan (1953) stressed very close and 
intense preadolescent friendships with peers of the 
same sex as one of the essential conditions for 
heterosexual development and the separation of lust 
and intimacy “dynamisms” as one precondition of 
adult homosexuality. 

Assuming that the human capacity for homo- 
sexual as well as heterosexual response is a basic 
part of the mammalian heritage, Kinsey and 
associates (1948) suggested that cultural pres- 
sures and social conditioning may determine t 
final object choice. That adolescence may i: 
critical period for males is indicated by (1) a 
existence of a high positive relation between a 
early onset of adolescence and frequency of ee > 
sexual activity during adolescence and me F 
(ibid., p. 630) and (2) occurrence of the pe 
sexual activity between ages 16 and 20. Spats 
females, however, no consistent relation was foun of 
between homosexual activity and early ial 
adolescence (Kinsey et al. 1953, p. 462), ree 
peak of female sexual activity occurs in the 
twenties (ibid., p. 759). a - 

Group norms and peer relationships in sil 
cence may determine the relative frequencies 


heterosexual and homosexual patterns in adults by 
affecting their self concepts, sex role expectations 
and performances, and notions of what constitute 
the boundaries of permissible behavior. Reiss 
(1961) found that members of a group of male 
juvenile delinquents who engaged in sexual acts 
with adult homosexuals did not define themselves 
as homosexuals and did not continue homosexual 
activity as adults. Group norms defined the limits 
of permissible sexual activity, rules of payment, 
frequency of contact, and derogatory attitudes 
toward homosexuality. Conversely, late adolescents 
or young adults who participate in homosexual 
cliques or informal homosexual groups may pro- 
gressively redefine homosexual behavior in posi- 
tive terms, defining themselves as homosexuals 
in the process, and thus beginning a homosexual 
“career” (Hooker 1965a, pp. 90, 101). 

Adult homosexual roles may be formed by a 
continuous process of social—sexual learning, from 
early childhood to adolescent and early adult 
life, Self-other interactions, including overt sexual 
activities, in deviant socially marginal pairs or 
groups of peers of the same sex, may be critical 
determinants of motives, self concepts, sex role 
expectations and abilities, and performances that 
are congruent with deviant and homosexual roles 
and incongruent with heterosexual roles, At criti- 
cal choice points in the developmental process or 
continuously from early childhood, situational 
and social-structural variables may produce effects 
influencing adult patterns—for instance, the femi- 
nizing effects of older sisters on younger brothers, 
situationally determined isolation from peers of 
the same sex in childhood and adolescence, or 
isolation from peers of the opposite sex in adoles- 
cence, 

From the limited evidence currently available, 
it is clear that the diverse forms of adult homo- 
sexuality are produced by many combinations of 
variables, including biological, cultural, psychody- 
namic, structural, and situational. No single class 
of determinants, whether psychodynamic, cultural, 
or biological, accounts for all or even one of these 
diverse forms, The relative importance of each 
kind of determinant apears to vary greatly from 
one individual to another. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the classification of types of homosex- 
uality with respect to patterns of determinants 
and characteristic adult features is an important 
problem for research. It is also clear that many 
developmental models are required to account for 
the diversity of developmental sequences leading 
to confirmed patterns of adult homosexuality. The 
continued search for determinants may be more 
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productive if pursued in the perspective of devel- 
opment over time, rather than in the traditional 
perspective of origins or causes. 


Psychodynamics of adult homosexuality 


Psychoanalytic theories assume that homosexu- 
ality is a symbolic expression of unconscious psy- 
chodynamic mechanisms and that in any given 
case these mechanisms and symbolizations are com- 
plex and numerous. Thus, according to Freud 
(1905), male homosexuality may be a narcissistic 
search for a love object symbolizing the self; an 
avoidance and derogation of females induced by 
unconscious castration anxiety and fear of them, 
coupled with primary narcissism focused on the 
male genitals; and an unconsciously incestuous and 
therefore forbidden attraction to women associated 
with unconscious castration anxiety and fear of 
punishment by males. Stronger identification with 
the mother is symbolically expressed in “feminine” 
sexual submission to males; that with the father, 
in “masculine” domination of males. Freud postu- 
lated similar complex symbolic expressions of un- 
conscious psychodynamics for female homosexu- 
ality; the primary difference between male and 
female homosexuality, he thought, related to the 
nature of castration anxiety. However, there is a 
paucity of theoretical assumptions that differen- 
tiate male and female homosexuality with respect 
to personality dynamics and its correlates (see 
Romm 1965). Ambivalence, chronic anxiety, in- 
tense hostility toward the partner, and longing for 
love characterize female homosexual relationships, 
according to Wilbur (1965). Thompson (1947) 
considered homosexuality in both sexes as a symp- 
tom of diverse character problems covertly ex- 
pressed in homosexual relations (among these 
problems were fear of the opposite sex, need to 
defy authority, fear of adult responsibility, and 
destructiveness of self or others). These theories 
involve complex patterns of variables that are diffi- 
cult to state as clear hypotheses. Consequently, 
the design of an appropriate methodology for test- 
ing them presents problems. Research studies 
have therefore focused on selected aspects of the 
theories or variables for which clinical impression 
or theoretical rationale provides justification. 

Masculinity and femininity. A major focus of 
research studies on male homosexuality is the 
complex issue of psychological masculinity—femi- 
ninity and its relation to gender identification. 
Terman and Miles (1936), using masculinity— 
femininity test scores and interview data, com- 
pared “passive” male homosexuals (defined by 
“female” roles in sexual acts) with “actives” (de- 
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fined by “male” roles) and then compared both of 
these with (presumably) selected groups of hetero- 
sexual men and women. The femininity scores of 
the passives were higher than those of any other 
male group tested. The masculinity scores of the 
actives were higher than those of the passives 
and of a group of regular-army men. These results 
Suggested that individuals in both homosexual 
groups represented deviations in masculine and 
feminine identifications, interests, activities, and 
feelings. Interview data on the passives supported 
the masculinity-femininity test results. Similar 
results were obtained on a small sample of active 
female homosexuals. 

In subsequent studies of masculinity-femininity, 
data on sexual practices and preferences are rarely 
reported, but the evidence from research on other 
dimensions of male homosexuality indicates that 
samples of homosexuals usually include many 
individuals whose preferences and practices are 
highly variable, as well as those representing 
the two extremes of active and passive (Society 
of Medical Psychoanalysts 1962; Hooker 1965b; 
Schofield 1960). The distribution of the scores of 
homosexuals and control groups of heterosexuals 
on the masculinity—femininity scale of the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
indicates that homosexuals are significantly more 
“feminine” in their responses than heterosexuals. 
Thus, Doidge and Holtzman (1960, p. 11) found 
that a group of homosexual men in the Air Force 
who had been investigated for homosexual of- 
fenses scored significantly higher (that is, were 
more “feminine”) than three control groups of 
predominantly or exclusively heterosexual men. 
Braaten and Darling (1965, p. 298) found that, 
while overt homosexual males (including exclu- 
sives and bisexuals) and covert homosexuals who 
were patients in a college clinic did not differ sig- 
nificantly on masculinity-femininity scores, as a 
total group (overts plus coverts) they scored sig- 
nificantly higher than a control group of equally 
disturbed, nonhomosexual patients. Although a 
group of homosexual males who were not in treat- 
ment and were apparently functioning effectively 
in the community scored significantly higher than 
a control group of heterosexual males on the mas- 
culinity-femininity scale of the MMPI and the 
femininity scale of the California Personality In- 
ventory (CPI), significant differences were not 
found in scores on various projective measures 
designed to assess unconscious gender identifi- 
cation (unpublished research by the author), 
Feminine identification and confused or unstable 
gender identification in male homosexuals have 
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also been assessed by the use of content indices 
in the Rorschach Test and the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (TAT). The interstudy reliability of 
these indices in differentiating homosexual and 
heterosexual groups is low (Hooker 1965a; Lindzey 
1965). Chang and Block (1960), using a list of 
adjectives, derived identification scores from de- 
scriptions by male homosexual and heterosexual 
research subjects of the ideal self, the mother, the * 
father, and their actual selves. The results sup- 
ported the hypothesis that homosexual males were 
more strongly identified with the mother and did 
not identify with the father. 

Conclusions from these findings must be drawn 
with caution. Psychological masculinity and femi- 
ninity are not unitary dimensions of personality 
but composites of different clusters of interests, 
attitudes, and feelings. The test measures are also 
multivariate in character. Thus, high “femininity” 
scores may indicate ego sensitivity and denial 
of interest in culturally masculine occupations 
(Braaten & Darling 1965), Research findings 
currently available do not provide even roughly 
sketched outlines of the complex patterns of 
psychological masculinity-femininity and gender 
identification in male or female homosexuals. It 
current measures of these variables are to remain 
in use, the multivariate character of what is being 
measured must be taken into account. Also, new 
and more appropriate methods must be devised 
for assessing different clusters or profiles of the 
conscious, unconscious, cultural, and biological 
components of masculinity, femininity, and gender 
identification. The selection of samples of research 
subjects must make allowance for the broad range 
and diversity of masculine and feminine patterns 
and the variable combinations of these. . 

Other personality dimensions. The evidence 
Supporting assumptions related to other psycho- 
dynamics or personality correlates is equally a 
conclusive. Bieber and his co-workers (Society © 
Medical Psychoanalysts 1962) concluded that their 
findings provide convincing support for the me 
sumption that homosexuality is a specific form is 
sexual psychopathology: fear of the opposite a 
or of heterosexual expression. But none of the ev! 
dence, such as fear of injury to the genitals, fear 
and aversion to female genitalia, or anxiety asso- 
ciated with heterosexual behavior, was pare 
the homosexual group. The evidence cited for ri 
Conclusion that other psychopathologic pa 
in personality are secondary but invariably oa 
in homosexuals is subject to the same be 
Moreover, the research subjects were pa ai 
Psychoanalytic treatment, so that the relation 


tween psychopathology and homosexuality was 
confounded, Braaten and Darling (1965) found 
no evidence to support assumptions that homo- 
sexuals, as rated by psychiatric interviewers, were 
more psychopathic, paranoid, or schizoid than a 
control group of heterosexuals and found no dif- 
ferences in psychopathology as measured by the 
MMPI. Psychiatric ratings on narcissism and mas- 
ochism were higher for homosexuals but not spe- 
cific to them. The significantly higher scores of 
homosexuals on all clinical scales of the MMPI 
were interpreted by Doidge and Holtzman (1960) 
as evidence that homosexuality is a symptom of 
severe personality disturbance. In a number of 
studies of male homosexuals who were not in 
treatment or in disciplinary settings, the results 
obtained by the use of the MMPI, TAT, Rorschach, 
and other psychological measures did not justify 
the conclusion that homosexuality is necessarily 
and invariably a concomitant or symptom of psy- 
chopathology. In many individuals no evidence of 
psychopathology was found (Hooker 1957; 1965a). 
Nevertheless, the assumption that a modal pattern 
of personality structure and psychodynamics char- 
acterizes male homosexuals is explicitly stated or 
is implicit in the methodology used in many re- 
search studies. Having been unable to establish 
any differences between a group of homosexual 
males and a control group of heterosexuals, either 
in degree of self-acceptance or in ideal-self descrip- 
tions, Chang and Block commented that since 
“homosexuals and normals are quite obviously 
rather different sorts of people,” their data must be 
regarded as questionable (1960, p. 309). Neverthe- 
less, the only obvious difference between homosex- 
uals and heterosexuals is in psychosexual object 
choice, All experienced clinicians and research 
workers report that the personality differences 
among individual homosexuals are far more ap- 
parent than the similarities. Investigators who 
include the data on individual differences in their 
studies have found a great diversity of personality 
patterns. A singular exception is the finding of 
Cattell and Morony (1962) that low ego strength, 
high extroversion, low superego, and a radical social 
outlook characterize the personality profiles of male 
homosexuals, They conclude that it is legitimate 
to speak of the homosexual-personality profile. 
The inconclusiveness. of research on homosex- 
uality is a function of many variables, including 
differences in investigators, in samples of research 
Subjects and situational settings, in methodology. 
and in concepts of homosexuality. Lindzey (1965) 
has demonstrated the significant influence of 
many of these variables in a study designed to 
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cross-validate objective indices of homosexuality 
in the TAT and to test the predictive efficiency of 
clinical methods of diagnosing homosexuality com- 
pared with actuarial ones. The limitations of psy- 
chological tests in the diagnosis of homosexuality 
have been documented in many studies. Inferences 
from these measures and generalizations about the 
personality characteristics of homosexuals must 
be made with caution and within the limits set by 
the characteristics of the research sample, the 
setting, and the methodology. 

With few exceptions, studies of the personali- 
ties of homosexuals have been stated in terms of 
dichotomous attributes—psychopathology versus 
normality, specific sexual psychopathology versus 
pervasive personality disorder, feminine versus con- 
fused identification, feminine versus masculine 
identification, and other pairs of mutually exclusive 
variables, Thus, in effect, homosexuality has been 
treated as a clinical entity. But contemporary per- 
sonality theories are richly suggestive of dimen- 
sions or subsystems of personality that are poten- 
tially relevant to psychosexual patterns, and until 
now, these theories have scarcely been tapped as 
sources of hypotheses. Some of the effects of a 
changing climate of public attitudes toward homo- 
sexuality and of an increasing freedom to conduct 
scientific studies of human sexuality in all of its 
complex psychological, social, and biological as- 
pects are manifested in the small but growing 
number of behavioral scientists whose interests 
and competence in personality research are fo- 
cused on homosexuality. With the cooperation of 
homosexuals in the “homophile” and larger com- 
munities, it is no longer necessary to depend on 
subjects in clinic or prison settings. With the use 
of more rigorous criteria in selecting homogeneous 
samples of subjects and of more appropriate re- 
search designs, including cluster and profile anal- 
yses, it may be possible to differentiate personality 
patterns among homosexuals. Also, progress may 
be achieved in resolving the long-debated issue 
as to whether some homosexuals differ from their 
heterosexual counterparts only in sexual object 
choice or are invariably different in some person- 
ality dimensions. 


Role differentiation and typology 

The perspectives of the two-sexed heterosexual 
society have so dominated the study of homosex- 
uality that typologies of homosexual and related 
roles have been developed only to a very limited 
extent. Thus, Ferenczi (1914) distinguished be- 
tween male inverts who have pervasive feminine 
identifications and assume a passive sexual role 
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and males who assume an active sexual role and 
are apparently masculine in every respect except 
sexual object choice, Many theoreticians and em- 
pirical investigators (see, for instance, Terman & 
Miles 1936), while emphasizing the active-passive 
dichotomy in sex roles and the corresponding mas- 
culine-feminine dichotomy in gender identifica- 
tions, have noted that the patterns of many 
male homosexuals represent variable combina- 
tions and intermediate grades. Recent studies 
(Schofield 1960; Society of Medical Psychoanalysts 
1962; Hooker 1965b) have shown that the terms 
“activity” and “passivity” may be useful in referring 
to psychological states but are inaccurate and 
misleading when applied to sex roles and should 
therefore be discarded, The terms “insertee” and 
“insertor” (Society of Medical Psychoanalysts 
1962) are more accurate and operationally useful 
equivalents, Studies of the sex-role preferences and 
practices of male homosexuals indicate that a 
large proportion of them habitually perform either 
role, according to their own or their partners’ mo- 
mentary preference. For the majority, conscious- 
ness of male identity and of masculinity or femi- 
ninity appears to show no clear relation to sex 
roles. Sustained dyadic relations and the shared 
perspective of male homosexual subcultures ap- 
pear to increase the flexibility of social~sexual 
roles and to create the social conditions for the 
emergence of new solutions to the problems of 
role differentiation in a one-sex world (Hooker 
1965b). 

Studies of male homosexuality in correctional 
institutions (Huffman 1960; Sykes 1958) suggest 
that homosexual social—sexual roles are clearly de- 
fined by inmate codes, According to these codes, 
the masculinity of the individual who assumes the 
insertor role in a homosexual act is not diminished 
and may even be increased. Within the institution, 
the role carries no implication that the individual 
is homosexual, Emotional involvement with a 
partner appears to be rare. Gratification of needs 
for power, status, and sexual release is presum- 
ably legitimate motivation for assuming the role. 
Individuals who assume insertee roles occupy 
social positions of inferior status to which stereo- 
typed attributes of femininity and homosexuality 


are not segre- 
gated from the rest of the prison population. 

As noted above, the literature of female homo- 
sexuality is fragmentary in comparison with that 
of male homosexuality. Studies of role differentia- 
tion have been conducted largely in correctional 

ttings for adolescent girls or prisons for adult 


women. In prisons for women a male-female di 
chotomy in social-sexual roles develops and i 
sustained with little flexibility or variation (Ward 
& Kassebaum 1965). The masculine, or “butch? 
role is characterized by emulation of the male in 
appearance, mannerism, and aggressiveness in 
social interaction as well as in sexual relations. 
The feminine role is identical in the prison and in 
the larger society, except for the sexual partner, 
The woman who assumes the masculine role be 
comes emotionally involved with her feminine role 
partner and defines herself as homosexual more 
frequently, and receives sexual gratification less 
frequently, than her counterpart in the male 
prison. Whether the clear-cut male-female role 
differentiation in prison settings is also charac 
teristic of female homosexual patterns in the 
larger community is unknown. Despite the differ: 
ences, the similarities of homosexual role differen 
tiation in men’s and women’s prisons are striking. 
It appears that individuals in both settings who 
assume opposite-sex roles are more likely to have 
been overt homosexuals before entering prison and 
to continue homosexuality on being released. In 
studies of correctional settings for adolescent girls, 
it has been found that the roles assumed in the 
course of homosexual relationships represent varia- 
tions of all family roles, 

The empirical data obtained in the restricted 
environments of correctional institutions for men 
and women support a dichotomous typology 
homosexual roles in which the male and female 
social-sexual roles in the larger community are 
reflected. However, male homosexual role pattems 
in other cultural settings appear to show extensive 
variations for which a taxonomy, or system 
classification, is urgently needed, Studies of female 
homosexual role patterns in nonprison settingi 
(several were in progress in 1966) can provide the 
necessary data for a comparison of variability 
within and between the sexes, The development 
of taxonomies of male and female h 
patterns is a theoretical problem of paramount 
importance. To be meaningful, such t m 
must include variations in many dimensions 
personality, in sexual and social behavior, and M 
the social settings or subcultures in which many 
homosexuals participate. in s 

Demographic and cultural variation. 
dertaking Smpisial research on the s 
or demographic distribution of homosexuality 
urban industrialized societies, investigators are com 
fronted with two major questions: (1) by 
what is to be counted as homosexual? and a 
How can representative samples be obtained 


different social strata of individuals whose be- 
havior is socially, morally, and tegally stigmatized? 
In view of the magnitude of these problems, it is 
not surprising that few have even attempted to 


solve them, The most systematic research studies 
of the incidence and social correlates of homo- 
sexuality are those of Kinsey and his associates 
(1948, 1953), who rejected the counting of homo- 
sexuals as an inappropriate and impossible task. 
Accumulative estimates of incidence were based 
on the number of individuals brought to orgasm 


by physical contact with others of the same 
during specified periods, They attempted 
interview data from samples of equal 
ing in demographic characteristics. The 
(6.900 white males, 5,040 white females) 
neither representative of the total population nor 


at 


(3) 4 per cent were solely 
onset of adolescence. For white females, the esti- 
mated incidence was much lower: (1) 13 per cent 
had at least one overt homosexual experience be- 
tween adolescence and old age; (2) 28 per cent 
had covert or overt experience; (3) a half to a 
third as many females were primarily or exclu- 
sively homosexual in any age period. 

The major findings on the social correlates of 
homosexual activity for males were that the 
highest incidence occurred among unskilled and 
semiskilled workers and the lower white-collar 
class, among those with high school education and 
of urban background, and among the less devout 
or inactive church members. The lowest 
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rather limited demograph: 

the assumption that cultural differences between 
social groups determine the unequal distribution of 
homosexual activity in different segments of so- 


‘This assumption also appears to be supported by 
Schofield’s study in England (1960), A group of 
127 men who identified themselves as homosexuals 
to the investigator and were also rated by him as 
predominantly or exclusively so were interviewed 
concerning their backgrounds and current social 
and sexual patterns. The largest proportion of men 
were in lower occupational levels and the smallest 
in the professional group, a distribution of men 
among occupational levels that is similar to the 
total population's, However, the number of men in 
nonmanual and artistic occupations and in the 
professions exceeded chance expectations, and 
those employed in a technical capacity and manual 
workers were ted, In educational 
level attained, the sample was similar to the total 


males. On Kinsey ratings, the prison group was 
predominantly or exclusively homosexual, the pa- 


were cither equally homosexual 
predominantly heterosexual. In educational achieve: 


acteristics but also in their patterns of social and 
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sexual relationships. Thus, the men who had not 
sought treatment or been arrested were better 
integrated into the larger community both at work 
and in their leisure time. They also had larger cir- 
cles of homosexual friends and more long-standing 
relationships with other men. Only in this group 
were there substantial numbers of men who main- 
tained a household with another homosexual. They 
were far less promiscuous than the patient or 
prison homosexual groups, although the frequency 
of sexual experience was equally high. 

It is apparent that comparison of the findings in 
this British study with those in the Kinsey report 
has limited meaning. However, some similarities 
and differences are of interest. In” both studies, 
homosexuals were found in all social classes, edu- 
cational levels, and occupations. A larger propor- 
tion of homosexuals (or of homosexual activity) 
in all studies took place in urban settings and in 
lower occupational levels and social classes. In 
educational achievement, however, the proportion 
was greater in the middle level (high school) in 
America and in the lower level ( secondary modern 
school) in England. That in both countries the 
distributions were skewed toward the lower end of 
the occupational and social class range may well 
be accounted for by the fact that individuals in 
higher levels would not volunteer to be interviewed. 
The same limitation is relevant to the Kinsey find- 
ing that the incidence of homosexual activity is 
lowest among the most devout religious groups. 
Moreover, in the English studies the incidence of 
active religious affiliation did not appear to be 
significantly lower among homosexual males. 

In short, whether homosexuals or homosexual 
activities among males or females are more heavily 
concentrated in different social strata remains an 
open question. Whether the social patterns or inci- 
dence of those who define themselves as homo- 
sexual are different in varied social levels is of 
equal or possibly even greater importance. 

Ethnographic accounts. In a survey of studies 
of sexual behavior in 190 societies, Ford and Beach 
(1951) found that ethnographic accounts of homo- 
sexual activities were available for 76. In 49 of 
these some forms were condoned, regarded as nor- 
mal or socially acceptable, and even encouraged for 
at least some classes of individuals. In some cul- 
tures, such as those of the Siberian Chukchee and 
the Aleutian Koniaga, an institutionalized role of 
berdache, or shaman, is Provided for adult male 
homosexuals, These men adopt feminine dress, 
activities, mannerisms, become “wives” of other 
men, and assume the “female” role in anal inter- 
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course. Their social status may be high, Male ho- 
mosexuality in some societies, for instance among 
the Keraki and Kiwai of New Guinea, is an institu- 
tionalized feature of puberty rites. Thus, all males 
must engage in homosexual practices, either as 
initiates in the insertee role in anal intercourse or 
as married or unmarried males who perform the 
inserter role. Such practices are believed to be es- 
sential for male growth and strength. It has also 
been reported that all men and boys among the 
Siwans of northeast Africa engage in homosexual 
practices; married and unmarried males have 
homosexual and heterosexual liaisons. In 28 of 
these societies, adult homosexuality was reported 
to be rare, absent, or only practiced in secret. In 
all societies (except that of the Sirione in Bolivia) 
in which homosexuality was said to be rare, spe- 
cific social pressures were directed against it. Con- 
demnation and penalties ranged from ridicule to 
threat of death. The unreliability of the estimates 
of incidence in these societies was apparent. Infor- 
mation concerning female homosexuality was re- 
ported for only 17 societies. It appeared highly 
probable that females were less likely than males 
to engage in homosexual practices. 

In view of the small number of societies for 
which data are currently available and the ques- 
tionable reliability and meaning of the data in the 
many studies that report sexual behavior while 
ignoring its context of culture patterns and social 
structures, it is apparent that descriptive or explan- 
atory generalizations concerning demographic and 
cultural variations in homosexuality are pre- 
cariously based. Whether a majority of societies 
consider some form of homosexuality normal and 
socially acceptable is an important issue for con- 
tinued cross-cultural research. Clearly, some socie- 
ties not only consider adolescent or childhood ho- 
mosexuality normal (some evidence suggests an 
increasing trend in this direction in the United 
States) but also regard homosexual relations be- 
tween adult and adolescent males as important, 
normal, and socially approved alternatives to het- 
erosexual intercourse (Davenport 1965). 

Subcultures and social organizations. Homo- 
sexual communities and subcultures in modern 
urban centers are collective reactions to legal pres- 
sures and social stigma. Whether they are largely 
created by societal reactions to this form of sexu 
expression (Becker 1963) or, on the conia 
would develop under any sociolegal conditions a 
debatable (Schur 1965, p. 86). A central pare 
contemporary theories (Lemert 1951; Becker 19 i 
Goffman 1963) is that deviant as well as conform 


ing behavior is learned in interaction with others 
and that it cannot be understood without reference 
to the societal reactions it invokes. Male homo- 
sexual collectivities develop on a sizable scale only 
in modern industrialized societies, which define 
this form of sexual expression as criminal, patho- 
logical, or immoral. In adjusting to this stigmatized 
status, a large number of homosexuals in social 
interaction with others who share similar inclina- 
tions make it the basis of their social identity and 
way of life. A larger majority cope with the prob- 
lems of homosexuality in other ways, whether or 
not they enter some sector of a homosexual com- 
munity. 

Homosexual communities in large cities are 
made up of constantly changing aggregates of per- 
sons who are loosely linked by friendship and 
sexual interests in an extended and overlapping 
series of networks. Some network clusters form 
tightly knit cliques of friends and homosexually 
“married” pairs, while in others, informal groups 
or social organizations develop, The structure of 
the communication, friendship, and sexual net- 
work among members of the community is com- 
plex. Community gathering places are centers from 
which information is transmitted concerning so- 
cial occasions for homosexuals and the attitudes 
and organized activities of law-enforcement agen- 
cies concerning homosexuals. In some sectors of 


these networks, bars, taverns, or private clubs are’ 


informally institutionalized as homosexual terri- 
tory, although under surveillance of the police, 
who sometimes exact tribute for their connivance. 
These settings provide opportunities for the initia- 
tion of sexual contact and for an in-group social 
life. Some are primarily market places for making 
sexual contacts, while others are predominantly 
centers of social activity, although arrangements 
for sexual activity may occur. A standardized and 
essential feature of interaction in bars, baths, 
Streets, and parks is the expectation that sex can 
be had without obligation or commitment. Sexual- 
ity is separated from affectional and social life and 
is characterized by promiscuity, instrumentality, 
and anonymity. In other sectors of the homosexual 
community, sexuality is integrated in the affec- 
tional, personal, and social patterns of individuals 
who establish relatively stable and long-lasting 
relationships. 

Many subcultures develop in large homosexual 
communities, with a distinctive vernacular, distinc- 
tive modes of speech and dress, distinctive values 
and norms regulating sexual and other forms of 
conduct, and distinctive patterns of interaction 
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with homosexuals and nonhomosexuals. Some in- 
dividuals may be totally immersed in a homosexual 
subculture of the community. A wide variety of 
occupations is created by the demand for services 
to homosexuals. Male prostitutes, many of whom 
are homosexuals, constitute one occupation (Reiss 
1961; Schur 1965). Entrepreneurs who are homo- 
sexual may develop an occupation in arranging 
social entertainment and large social gatherings 
for members of a particular homosexual group. 
Thus, at work and in leisure time, in personal and 
social life, contact with the larger society may be 
infrequent. For the majority, however, behavioral, 
temporal, and spatial separation of the homosexual 
and heterosexual worlds is required to manage the 
strategies of passing as heterosexuals at work and 
in social contact with heterosexuals. In fact, there 
are many different methods, some of them quite 
complex, both of participating in the homosexual 
community without leaving the larger society and 
of ignoring the larger society altogether. Related 
to these patterns of integration and separation are 
the different social levels of homosexual groups. 

Female homosexual, or lesbian, communities ap- 
parently develop on a smaller scale, with informal 
groups, cliques, and special gathering places. But 
a formal organization of lesbians and an official 
publication with national circulation indicate that 
the collective aspects of female homosexuality have 
some importance. No empirical studies of these 
aspects are currently available. Although homo- 
phile organizations, whether male or female, con- 
stitute and represent a very small minority of the 

_ total homosexual population, they achieve social 
significance by the role they assume in openly pro- 
testing the status assigned to homosexuals by the 
larger society. 

Empirical studies of, and theoretical inquiry 
into, homosexual subcultures are very limited 
(Leznoff & Westley 1956; Hooker 1965a; 1965b). 
They suggest that commitment to a homosexual 
identity and career and the stability of that com- 
mitment and the career pattern that follows may 
be determined by entry into the homosexual com- 
munity and by the ensuing identity transformation 
and socialization processes. However, the relation 
between personality and homosexual subculture 
variables in determining the commitment to, and 
patterns of, adult homosexuality is complex. For 
many the stability of the commitment appears to 
be a function of the interaction of both sets of 
variables. Probably a majority of those who are 
committed to an exclusive homosexual pattern 
have defined themselves as homosexual before they 
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enter the community. In major urban centers, how- 
ever, it appears unlikely that adult homosexuals 
are ignorant of, or indifferent to, the community. 


EVELYN HOOKER 


[See also PERSONALITY; and the biographies of Exxis; 
Freud.) 
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SHAMANISM 
See RELIGIOUS SPECIALISTS. 


SHANG YANG 


Shang Yang (also known as Wei Yang or Kung- 
sun Yang), who died in 338 B.c., was a Chinese 
political administrator who left his native state of 
Wei to enter the service of Duke Hsiao of the state 
of Ch'in. At the time, the feudal hierarchy domi- 
nated by the Chou dynasty had degenerated into 
a struggle for power among feudal principalities, 
and Duke Hsiao’s consuming concern was to build 
up Ch’in strength and become a leader among the 
contending states. 

Although it is questionable whether Shang Yang 
himself wrote The Book of Lord Shang, which has 
been ascribed to him, the conception of a state that 
is presented in this work is very likely similar to 
his, and it was therefore surely influential in the 
reforms he instituted to fulfill Duke Hsiao’s ambi- 
tion. “The central idea of the political theory 
expounded in The Book of Lord Shang is the neces- 
sity for creating a strong government; the strength 
of a government is relative to the weakness of the 
people and is insured by a strict rule of law” 
(Duyvendak 1934, p. 16). 

Power, for Shang Yang, consisted of a large 
army and a full granary. He was convinced that 
the maximum strength of the state could be ob- 
tained only through state-wide mobilization, and 
this in turn required a system of effective laws 
enforced by severe punishment. He succeeded in 
instituting laws that applied uniformly throughout 
the state and equally to all classes of people. The 
laws were codified and made public, and a judi- 
ciary was set up that was independent of the ad- 
Ministrative offices of the government. In addition, 
Shang Yang proposed and implemented a new sys- 
tem of land division, based on private ownership, 
together with a tithing system of taxation. In ac- 
cordance with the principle of centralized govern- 
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ment, military service was owed only to the state, 
and all private military action was prohibited. 

Shang Yang’s administrative system was a suc- 
cess. In ten years the state was reputedly rid of 
lawlessness; it was highly centralized and bureauc- 
ratized; and it pursued a victorious policy of for- 
eign war. When the Ch'in state succeeded in sub- 
duing all its rivals and reunifying the empire in 
221 B.C., the programs initiated by Shang Yang 
were introduced and extended throughout the 
empire. 

Shang Yang did not long survive the death of 
Duke Hsiao in 338 B.c. His severe and egalitarian 
laws had aroused much resentment on the part of 
the nobility and the privileged classes, and they 
took the first opportunity to turn against him. His 
attempts first at flight and then at armed resistance 
failed, and he was put to death. 

The Book of Lord Shang remains a valuable rec- 
ord of the social and political philosophy of the 
ancient Chinese school of law in general and of 
Shang Yang in particular. The “school of law” 
stressed the importance of government by law, as 
opposed to the Confucian ideal of government by 
“moral virtue.” Traditional China, dominated by 
Confucianism, therefore regarded Shang Yang and 
the other members of the legalist school with sus- 
picion and abhorrence and condemned Shang Yang 
for having no moral sense or human feeling. 
Modern China has re-evaluated him more favor- 
ably. The ideas and institutions associated with 
his name now appear to contain a number of ele- 
ments considered necessary to the modern admin- 
istration of law and government. In Shang Yang's 
approach to politics, however, an informed public 
played no role, nor were there any safeguards 
against a ruler who wished to substitute his own 
whims for the welfare of the state. 

Y. P. MEI 


[See also CHINESE POLITICAL THOUGHT and the biog- 
raphies of KAUȚILYA; MACHIAVELLI.] 
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SHERRINGTON, C. S. 
Sir Charles Scott Sherrington (1857—1952) 


made an overwhelming contribution to the founda- 
tions of modern neurophysiology through his ex- 
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periments and theories on the functioning of the 
spinal reflexes. Sherrington’s importance to the be- 
havioral scientist lies in the fact that he used 
mainly the methods of behavioral science to pur- 
sue his investigations. He studied the behavior of 
animals after the influence of higher neural centers 
had been removed surgically by spinal transection. 
From such behavior he formulated hypotheses 
about the nature of the nervous system, which he 
tested by further experiment. 

Sherrington was born in London, the son of a 
country doctor. Although his curriculum at school 
did not include science, he later enrolled as a med- 
ical student at St. Thomas's Hospital in London. 
Before he completed his clinical studies there in 
1885 he worked in the physiology school at Cam- 
bridge University and he also spent almost a year 
with Friedrich Goltz and Carl Anton Ewald in 
Strasbourg. It was in Goltz’s laboratory that he saw 
the reactions of a dog with a high spinal transec- 
tion. The investigation of such phenomena was to 
form his major scientific interest until 1935, the 
date of his retirement from the Waynflete profes- 
sorship of physiology at Oxford, Although some- 
thing was known of reflex action in a general way, 
Sherrington’s thorough investigations transformed 
the study of reflex action into a tool for the under- 
standing of nervous activity. 

His book The Integrative Action of the Nervous 
System (1906) summarizes his most important 
contributions. The problem that Sherrington posed 
himself was how the truncated nervous system of 
the spinal animal produces motor reactions that 
are coordinated both in space and in time when 
stimuli are applied. He saw that stimulation of 
motor pathways alone leads to contortions rather 
than to actions and that the properties possessed 
by nerve trunks alone are not sufficient to endow 
the nervous system with the means of achieving 
the behavior that he observed. To account for the 
difference in reaction to different stimuli Sherring- 
ton had recourse to the notion of an adequate 
stimulus, or the idea that the function of a receptor 
is to make available a particular reflex only to 
specific physical stimuli. Furthermore, Sherrington 
was struck by the presence of an after-discharge 
(the tendency for a reaction to persist after the 
stimulus has been withdrawn ), by differences in 
latency of reaction when stimuli 
strength are applied, and by the irreversibility of 
conduction in the reflex arc. To explai 


coined. This synaptic hypothesis, based almos 
tirely on behavioral observations, has now 
strikingly verified by advances in experim 


gap between the two cells. Thus there is a fun 
tional connection between the two cells as distin 
from a physical fusion of their membranes, Tra 
mission across this gap is different in kind 

transmission along the processes of the nerve 
itself. (It is now known that in the vertebrate ne 
ous system such transmission across the syn: 

generally occurs by means of diffusion across the 
gap between the nerve cells—the synaptic cleft— 
of small amounts of chemical substances, such 
acetylcholine.) He used this hypothesis furthe 
account for interactions between reflexes, and he 
also introduced the notion of the final common 
path, thus narrowing down the locus at which oni 
reflex inhibits another, He provided a detailed ph 
iological basis for the mechanism of chain refl 


Loeb, which is of great importance to behaviorism, 
It should be stressed that Sherrington, in his 
more than three hundred publications, made c 
tributions to many fields other than neurophysiol- 
ogy, among them the physiology of blood, the psy- 
chology of contrast and flicker, and the functional. 
localization of the motor cortex. He was also one 
of the early scientists to work on the neural basis 
of the emotions. His discussion of the James 
Lange theory in the seventh chapter of The Inte 
grative Action of the Nervous System is still one oa 
the best in the literature. The excellence of his 
work won wide recognition, and in 1932 he w 
awarded the Nobel prize for medicine. “ 
Although Sherrington probably contributed more 
than anyone else to the purely mechanistic unden 
standing of reflexes, he also found it useful to coni 
sider them in terms of their purpose, or biological 
utility. And he was not averse to devoting thought 
to the more philosophical aspects of the function- 
ing of the nervous system. In his extensive writings 
on the subject he argued for a Cartesian dualismi 
of body and mind, a position in which Sir pr 
Carew Eccles, another distinguished neurophysiol 7 
ogist, has followed his teacher. i. 
In spite of their profound influence on physio 4 
ogy, the details of Sherrington’s observations YA 
thoughts have little affected the mainstream a 
behavioral science. However, the general par, 
of his work, whether rightly or wrongly, ae 
uted to the vogue for analysis in terms of the refle: 


or of stimulus—response Rapa A. DARA 


[See also Nervous SYSTEM, especially the article on 
STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN; SENSES; 
SENSORY AND MOTOR DEVELOPMENT; SKIN SENSES 
AND KINESTHESIS.] 
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SIDGWICK, HENRY 


Henry Sidgwick (1838-1900), English econo- 
mist, does not have an obvious place in the stand- 
ard histories of economic or social thought. His 
name is not associated with any particular theory 
or policy, and much of his influence was exerted 
through his teaching and his participation in the 
affairs of Cambridge University. 

Sidgwick was born at Skipton in Yorkshire, 
where his father was an Anglican clergyman and 
headmaster of the local grammar school. From his 
earliest years it was clear that Sidgwick was des- 
tined for academic success. After attending Rugby, 
he went to Cambridge and achieved distinction 
there, both in classics and mathematics. In 1859 
he was elected to a fellowship at Trinity College; 
he remained at Cambridge for the rest of his life. 

At the beginning of his academic career Sidg- 
wick taught classics, but he was soon drawn into 
the field of social science and in 1867 exchanged 
his lectureship in classics for a lectureship in 
moral sciences (what would now be called social 
Sciences). Much of his intellectual effort as a 
teacher at Cambridge was directed toward improv- 
ing the curriculum: he was influential in raising 
the status of the social sciences, and he helped 
Pave the way for the economics tripos. Thus, he 
may be regarded as one of the pioneers who facili- 
tated the emergence of the “Cambridge school” of 
economics. He also furthered the cause of univer- 
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sity education for women (his wife became prin- 
cipal of Newnham College in 1892), and he played 
a part in the movement for greater religious tolera- 
tion at the university. 

His writings ranged over a number of fields: in 
addition to his early classical studies, he wrote on 
politics, philosophy, and economics and, more re- 
mote from his central concerns, attempted to make 
research on psychic phenomena (then a particular 
vogue in England) scientifically respectable. All 
who came in contact with Sidgwick seem to have 
agreed about his intellectual and moral stature; 
Marshall spoke of him as his “spiritual father and 
mother,” and John Neville Keynes described him 
as the most intellectually gifted man he had ever 
met. 

Sidgwick’s written contributions to economics 
are to be found mainly in his Principles of Political 
Economy (1883). This work is a useful bench 
mark by which to judge the state of the discipline 
in the period between J. S. Mill’s Principles (1848) 
and the first edition of Marshall’s Principles 
(1890). The text is primarily a re-exposition of 
Mill, with traces of the emergent marginalism of 
Jevons and Marshall, Like Marshall, Sidgwick had 
a strong desire to emphasize continuity in economic 
thinking, rather than his own originality. As 
he put it, “The special aim . . . is to eliminate need- 
less polemics by a guarded restatement of tradi- 
tional doctrines, with due recognition of the ad- 
vances made in economic theory by recent writers” 
({1883] 1901, p. ix). The book contains some cor- 
rections and clarifications of Mill’s analysis (for 
example, the distinction between movements along 
a demand schedule and shifts from one demand 
schedule to another, which is so blurred in Mill, is 
clearly made and explained by Sidgwick), and the 
influence of Marshall is obvious. 

The most important sections in Sidgwick’s Prin- 
ciples are those dealing with methodology and the 
analysis of government interference. Sidgwick 
restated the methodological position, first enunci- 
ated within the context of economics by Senior 
and Mill, whereby the “science” and the “art” of 
political economy are to be logically differentiated: 
“The first gives information as to what happens, 
without pronouncing whether it is good or bad; the 
second judges that what happens or would happen 
under certain conditions is the best thing that could 
happen” (ibid., p. 36). However, Sidgwick (ever a 
moderate) refused to adopt the extreme position 
of Cairnes, and later of Robbins, according to 
which the economist qua economist has no special 
qualifications in the normative area of his studies. 

The core of Sidgwick’s major contribution is 
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contained in his discussion of the art of political 
economy (book 3). He was at pains to dissociate 
economic science from the political doctrines of 
laissez-faire and suggested various conditions un- 
der which state interference in the productive 
process may become desirable: one important con- 
dition is the divergence of private and social bene- 
fits. Here Sidgwick’s analysis constitutes the proto- 
type of the Marshall—Pigou approach. However, 
he did not present a general a priori case for gov- 
ernment "interference whenever this divergence 
obtains—each situation has to be considered on 
its own. He stated the case for interference with 
the distribution of income—necessitated by an 
unregulated economic system—with much more 
generality, except for reservations about the pos- 
sible effects of interference on production. He 
argued for much greater equality of income, to be 
achieved by deliberate government fiscal policy, 
basing his argument on the “general acceptance” 
of two propositions of Bentham’s, which may be 
summarized as follows: utility increases as wealth 
increases, but at a decreasing rate. Sidgwick did 
not make clear the methodological status of these 
propositions; we are not told whether they are 
judgments or testable (and tested) hypotheses. 


Sidgwick’s influence on social thought and policy 
is difficult to assess. Although he expressed grave 
doubts about the feasibility of a total socialist solu- 
tion, his rejection of any general theoretical reasons 
for nonintervention and his emphasis on the need 
to look at every case individually place him squarely 
in the English Fabian tradition. 

BERNARD CoRRY 


[For the historical context of Sidgwick’s work, see the 
biographies of Mitt and SENIOR; for discussion of 
the subsequent development of Sidgwick’s ideas, see 
the biographies of MARSHALL and Picov.] 
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André Siegfried (1875-1959), French geog- 
rapher and political scientist, gained world-wide 
recognition through his development of a new ap- 
proach to the study of political parties known as 
géographie de lopinion politique, or political ecol- 
ogy; through his studies of French political 
regimes; and through his more general studies of 
the United States and other countries. 

Siegfried was born in Le Havre, the son of a 
wealthy Calvinist Alsatian merchant who served as 
mayor of Le Havre from 1878 to 1886 and as a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies from 1885 to 
1922. His mother was the daughter of a pastor in 
the Reformed Church and came from the départe- 
ment of Ardèche, which Siegfried later chose as the 
subject of one of his studies in political ecology. 
His parents liked to entertain, and Siegfried had 
the opportunity, first in Le Havre and later in Paris, 
of meeting in his home the political elite of the 
Third Republic. As a young man, he accompanied 
his father, who was a passionate traveler and keen 
observer, on some of his journeys abroad, an ex- 
perience which was important for his own later 
efforts to describe and compare foreign countries. 
His father, as mayor and as a deputy, initiated 
many social reforms, thereby setting an example 
for Siegfried’s activities in this field. 

Siegfried’s interest in politics led him to run if 
the National Assembly. He was unsuccessful an 
decided instead to focus his political intere 
the compilation of “a psychological and polite 
geography of France.” The first volume, re 
politique de la France de l'ouest, appeared in 19 : 
but the series was interrupted by World be 
Siegfried did not return to his geographies of the 
toral behavior until after World War ni. He i 
published Géographie électorale de VArdéche re 
la III" République (1949a) but after that left i 
ther studies to his disciples, publishing only 
basic ideas on this kind of inquiry. r 

Siegfried served as a professor at the École m 
des Sciences Politiques and from 1933 to 1946 
a chair in economic and political geography at si 
College de France. Apart from his writings his ™ a 
influence came through his two courses at 


Collége de France, one on the geography of polit- 
ical parties in France and the other on the eco- 
nomic and political geography of the world. In 
1942, during the German occupation, he became 
director of the Musée Social, an institute that his 
father had founded for the preparation of social 
legislation. He had had a large part in the estab- 
lishment of the Université Populaire de Belleville, 
one of the earliest institutions for adult education 
of workingmen, He was also active as a journalist, 
and through his articles in Figaro during World 
War n “he became one of the most effective 
leaders of public opinion” (Jean Schlumberger in 
André Siegfried 1875-1959 1961). After World 
War 11 he became director of the Institut d'Études 
Politiques in Paris. He was elected to the Académie 
Francaise in 1944, the first geographer to be so 
honored. 

Before and after World War 1, Siegfried traveled 
in Great Britain, the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. “It was an opportunity,” 
he wrote later, “to observe democracy as practiced 
with the Anglo-Saxon spirit and methods. Instead 
of the aggressive and somewhat negative individ- 
ualism of the Latin civilization, I saw political so- 
cieties based on social cooperation. At bottom it 
seemed to be a contrast between the Catholic and 
Protestant state of mind, religion leading to ex- 
traordinarily different consequences” (1930, p. vi). 
This experience reinforced his interest in the polit- 
ical institutions of his own country. 

Siegfried’s studies of foreign countries are com- 
prehensive monographs in the tradition of Tocque- 
ville. Each of them has a central theme: the books 
on New Zealand (1904) and Canada (1906) are 
concerned with the formation of new nations and 
the books on Britain (1931) and the United States 
(1927) with their changed positions in the world. 
The books are masterful syntheses of the economic, 
political, and cultural aspects of large complex so- 
cieties, always presented with a historical perspec- 
tive and a geographical foundation. He gave his 
major attention to class structure, to religious 
orientations and cleavages, and to race. Since he 
had more than once visited some of the countries 
he wrote about, he was able to observe important 
social changes directly. His wide range of knowl- 
edge in economics, political science, and history 
and his acquaintance with both the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon worlds enabled him to make use of 
cross-cultural comparisons. 

_ He did not resist the temptation of putting his 
impressions of national character, or as he put it, 
the “souls of nations,” into print (1950). These 
essays, while not free of the generalizations and 
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exaggerations common to most writing of this sort, 
bring into focus the outstanding traits of each 
nation and are free of farfetched psychological 
conjectures, 

Siegfried’s writings on French political life fall 
into two categories: the historical studies of polit- 
ical regimes from the Third to the Fifth Republic 
and the ecological studies of political parties or 
tendencies. The latter include the early study of 
northwest France (1913) and the later one of 
Ardèche (1949a). These ecological studies repre- 
sented a methodological innovation and were the 
beginning of a school of investigation that has 
gained adherents in many countries. 

The observation that each of the major political 
tendencies in France has its particular strongholds 
which show a high degree of stability despite 
changing party labels led Siegfried to the conclu- 
sion that it was possible to distinguish regions of 
political opinion—political climates which corre- 
spond to regions in physical geography. The partic- 
ular climate depends on the varying combinations 
of several major factors: (1) the social stratifica- 
tion of the regional population—whether it is egali- 
tarian or hierarchic; (2) the religious orientation of 
the people—whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
and if Catholic, whether or not the political instruc- 
tions of the priest are followed; (3) the past—that 
is, memories of important political events that in- 
fluence political attitudes; (4) the extent to which 
the population is autochthonous or contains a signi- 
ficant proportion of “strangers” (in-migrants); (5) 
the geography—that is, the soil, the climate, the 
altitude, the topography, the settlement patterns, 
the population density, and the degree of accessi- 
bility or isolation of the area. 

Siegfried's technique consisted essentially, al- 
though not exclusively, of comparing successive 
maps showing election returns by small areas with 
maps showing the geographic distribution of other 
factors and in assessing, from their fit, the relative 
importance of the various factors. For Ardéche, for 
example, the topographical map gave the best fit. 
In Ardèche ways of life vary with the altitude; the 
mountain, the hillside, and the plains communi- 
ties are distinctly different. The merit of these 
ecological studies derives from Siegfried’s intensive 
knowledge of the regions as well as from his sense 
of what is politically relevant. Although he used 
such formal notions as “the Right” and “the Left,” 
he was careful to state what these mean in terms of 
immediate goals and general political ideas. 

Although Siegfried held a chair of political and 
economic geography, he was not a geographer in 
the technical sense. The findings of geography and 
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geology were for him data essential to the under- 
standing of society. Nor was he a geographical 
determinist, although he appreciated the opportu- 
nities and limitations which the physical environ- 
ment offers to human action, particularly for the 
development of primary industries. The social 
structure, especially the class structure in the 
Marxian sense, depends on the use of these oppor- 
tunities, and the class structure in combination 
with other factors produces certain political cli- 
mates. But Siegfried was not a Marxist in his polit- 
ical orientation, or even a socialist. As a scholar, 
he felt obliged to avoid association with any polit- 
ical party. And yet, he was clearly a republican, a 
liberal, and a humanist and therefore also a social 
reformer. 

While he had sympathy for the Anglo-Saxon 
style of political life, he regretted the “American- 
izing” tendencies in the economic organization of 
France, the impending decline of the independent 
entrepreneur, and the replacement of the artisan- 
craftsman by the assembly-line worker. These 
tendencies, inescapable as they might be, he feared 
would endanger the dignity and spirituality of 
man. 

RUDOLF HEBERLE 


[See also Grocrapuy.] 
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The topic of significance testing is treated 
detail in HYPOTHESIS TESTING, a term that 
usually regarded as synonymous with “tests of sig 
nificance,” although some statisticians feel that 
there are important distinctions. The present ar- 
ticle describes the basic ideas of significance test- 
ing, outlines the most important elementary tests, 
and reviews problems related to the philosophy and 
application of significance testing. | 


Significance tests are statistical procedures for 
examining a hypothesis in the light of observa- 
tions. Many significance tests are simple and widely | 
used, and have a long history; the idea of signifi- 
cance testing goes back at least to the eighteenth 
century, There has been much confusion about 
significance testing, and consequently it has been 
much misused. Despite their apparent simplicity 
(and sometimes because of it), significance tests 
have generated many controversies about meaning 
and utility, 

A significance test starts with observations and 
with a hypothesis about the chance mechanism 
generating the observations. From the observations 
a test statistic is formed. Large values of the test 
statistic (or small values, or both, depending on 
circumstances) lead to strong skepticism about the 
hypothesis, whereas other values of the test sta- 
tistic are held to be in conformance with the hy- 
pothesis. Choice of the test statistic usually de- 
pends upon the alternatives to the hypothesis under 
test. 


Basic ideas 

As an example of significance testing, ge 
that the hypothesis under test, often called E 
null hypothesis, or H,, is that sleep deprivation 
no effect on a certain kind of human skill, say 
arithmetic ability as measured by a particular type 
of test. Some population must be specified; suPPS¢ 


that it consists of all students at a particular col- 
lege who are willing to participate in a sleep-depri- 
vation experiment. One hundred students are 
chosen at random, tested for arithmetic skill, de- 
prived of a night's sleep, and then tested again. 
For each student the initial test result minus the 
second test result is regarded as the basic observa- 
tion, datum, or score. Suppose, for the present, 
that if the null hypothesis is false, the effect of 
sleep deprivation is either to increase average score 
or to decrease it; either direction might hold, so 
the alternative hypotheses are two-sided. 

The analyst would, of course, be concerned about 
possible practice and motivational effects; a help- 
ful device might be the use of a control group that 
would also be tested twice, but with a normal 
nights sleep. The effect of practice might be 
lessened by the presentation of a sequence of tests 
before the experiment proper begins. Another 
matter of concern is whether the basic score used, 
the difference between test results, is more ap- 
propriate than the ratio of test results or some 
other combination of them. For present purposes 
such issues are not discussed. 

From the 100 scores a test statistic is then 
formed. The choice might well be the Student t- 
statistic, which is the observed average score di- 
vided by an estimate of its own variability. Details 
of the t-statistic are given later. 

The nub of the significance-testing concept is 
that if the null hypothesis really is true, then it 
is unlikely that the Student t-statistic would be 
greater than, say, 2.6 in unsigned numerical value. 
The probability of that event, under the usual— 
but possibly dangerous—assumptions that the 
scores behave like statistically independent ran- 
dom variables with the same normal distribution, 
is about .01, or 1 out of 100. If, on the other hand, 
the null hypothesis is false, the probability of the 
event is greater than .01, much greater if sleep 
deprivation has a large effect. 

Hence, if a Student t-statistic greater than 2.6 
or less than —2.6 is observed, either the null hy- 
pothesis is false, or the null hypothesis is true and 
an event of small probability has occurred, or 
something is wrong with the underlying assump- 
tions. If those assumptions seem satisfactory, and 
if the Student t-statistic is, say, 2.7, most people 
would prefer to act as if the null hypothesis were 
false. The cut-off number, 2.6, and the associated 
probability, .01, are cited for the sake of specific 
illustration. If 2.6 is replaced by a larger number, 
the associated probability is smaller; if it is re- 


placed by a smaller number, the probability is 
larger. 
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In formal significance testing one decides be- 
forehand on the cut-off number. If 2.6 is chosen, 
then there is a .01 probability of erroneously doubt- 
ing the null hypothesis when it is in fact true. 

In the example, 2.6 is called the critical value 
of the (unsigned) Student t-statistic, and .01 is 
called the level of significance or (usually synony- 
mously) the size of the test. The level of signifi- 
ance, frequently denoted by a, is also called the 
probability of Type 1 error, or of error of the 
first kind; this is the error of falsely doubting 
the null hypothesis when it is in fact true. In 
the present context, if the unsigned Student t-sta- 
tistic turns out to be greater than the critical value, 
it is often said that the statistic (or the test, or the 
sample) is statistically significant; this terminology 
can lead to confusion, as will be described below. 

From this approach, then, a significance test is 
a procedure, agreed upon beforehand, that will 
result in one of two conclusions (or actions, or 
viewpoints): if the test statistic—here the un- 
signed Student t-statistic—is greater than the criti- 
cal value, one tends to act as if the null hypothesis 
is false; otherwise one tends to act in some different 
way, not necessarily as if the null hypothesis is 
true but at least as if its falsity is not proved. These 
two kinds of conclusions or actions are convention- 
ally called, respectively, rejection and acceptance 
of the null hypothesis. Such nomenclature, with 
its emotional overtones and its connotations in 
everyday speech, has led to confusion and needless 
controversy. The terms “rejection” and “acceptance” 
should be thought of simply as labels for two kinds 
of actions or conclusions, the first more appro- 
priate if the null hypothesis is false and the second 
more appropriate if it is true or at least not known 
to be false. In the example, rejection and accept- 
ance might correspond to different attitudes toward 
a theory of sleep or to different recommendations 
for desirable amounts of sleep. (In some contexts, 
such as acceptance sampling in industry, the terms 
“acceptance” and “rejection” may be used literally. ) 

There is further room for confusion in the vary- 
ing ways that significance testing is described. In 
the example it would be accurate to say that the 
hypothesis of no sleep-deprivation effect (on aver- 
age score) is being tested. But it might also be said, 
more loosely, that one is testing the effect of sleep 
deprivation, and this might be misinterpreted to 
mean that the null hypothesis asserts a positive 
mean score under sleep deprivation. One reason 
for this ambiguity is that the null hypothesis is 
often set up in the hope that it will be rejected. In 
the comparison of a new medical treatment with 
an old one, equality of effectiveness might be un- 
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interesting, so only rejection of the null hypothesis 
of equality would excite the experimenter, espe- 
cially if he had invented the new treatment. On 
the other hand, accepting the null hypothesis may 
itself be very important—for example, in an experi- 
ment to test the theory of relativity. Usually, how- 
ever, there is a basic asymmetry between the null 
hypothesis and the other hypotheses. 

The two-decision procedure discussed above is 
a highly simplified framework for many situations 
in which significance tests are used. Although there 
are cases in which the above viewpoint makes 
direct sense (for example, industrial acceptance 
sampling, crucial experiments for a scientific 
theory), most uses of significance tests are differ- 
ent. In these more common uses the analyst com- 
putes that level of significance at which the ob- 
served test statistic would just lead to rejection of 
the null hypothesis, In the example, if the observed 
Student t-statistic were 1.8, the resulting sample 
level of significance, or observed significance level, 
would be .075, again under the conventional as- 
sumptions listed earlier. From this second view- 
point the observed (or sample) significance level is 
4 measure of rarity or surprise; the smaller the 
level, the more surprising the result if the null 
hypothesis is true. Naturally, if the result is very 
surprising under the null hypothesis, one is likely 
to conclude that the null hypothesis is false, but it 
is important to know quantitatively the magnitude 
of the surprise. The sample level of significance is 
often called the P-value, and the notation P = .075 
(or p = .075) may be used. (For other views on 
measuring surprise, see Weaver 1948; Good 1956.) 

Usually a very rough knowledge of the degree of 
surprise suffices, and various simplifying conven- 
tions have come into use. For example, if the ob- 
served significance level lies between .05 and -01, 
some authors say that the sample is statistically 
significant, while if it is less than -01, they call it 
highly statistically significant, The adverb “statis- 
tically” is often omitted, and this is unfortunate, 
since statistical significance of a sample bears no 


null hypothesis might obtain (see Boring 1919), 
From one point of view, significance testing is 


ever, he might compute the appropriate test sta- 
tistic and see, perhaps, that the observed effect— 


or a greater one—could occur with probability 9 
under the null hypothesis of no real underlying 
effect. This would probably dampen his initial en- 
thusiasm and might prevent one of the many pre- 
mature announcements of discoveries that clutter 
the literature of some sciences, (The sleep ex- 
ample is solely for illustration; I have no reason 
to think that experimenters on sleep are anything 
but cautious in their statistical analyses. ) 

On the other hand, it is easy to be overconserva- 
tive and throw out an interesting baby with the 
nonsignificant bath water. Lack of statistical sig- 
nificance at a conventional level does not mean 
that no real effect is present; it means only that 
no real effect is clearly seen from the data. That is 
why it is of the highest importance to look at power 
and to compute confidence intervals, procedures 
that will be discussed later. 

The null hypothesis, despite its name, need not 
be that the average effect of sleep deprivation is 
zero. One might test the null hypothesis that the 
average effect is 10 score units. Or one might test 
such a null hypothesis as: the average effect of 
sleep deprivation is not positive; or, again: the 
average effect lies between —10 and 10 score units. 
The last two null hypotheses, unlike the previous 
ones, do not fix the hypothesized average effect 
at a single value. 


Standard tests 
There are a number of popular standard signifi- 
cance tests in the statistical armamentarium. The 


tests described here include those on means, vari- 
and goodness 


ances, correlations, proportions, 
of fit. 
Mean. The null hypothesis in a test on means, 


as in the original example, is that the expected 
value (mean) of a distribution is some given num- 
ber, po. This hypothesis is to be tested on the basis 
of a random sample of n observations on the dis- 
tribution; that is, one considers n independent zar 
dom variables, each with that same distribution 
whose mean is of interest. If the variance, o°, of 
the distribution is known, and if X denotes the 
sample mean (arithmetic average), a widely use- 
ful test statistic is 
a) Z-k, 

o/Vn 
which has mean zero and standard deviation one 
under the null hypothesis. Often the absolute (Un 
signed numerical) value of (1) is the test ee 
If the underlying distribution of interest is nor 
then (1) is itself normally distributed, with Mere 
ance one and mean zero (that is, it has a unl 
normal distribution) under the null hypothesis. 


Even if the underlying distribution is not normal, 
(1) has approximately the unit normal distribution 
under the null hypothesis, provided that n is not 
too small. 

In practice g? is usually unknown, and an esti- 
mator of it, s?, is used instead. The most usual 
estimator is based on the sum of squared devia- 
tions of the observations from X, 


2 1 = 2 ... -_ 2) 
(2) t= Eh Rte + he RY 


where the X; are the observations. (The usual 
name for s? is “sample variance,” and that for s is 
“sample standard deviation.”) Then (1) becomes 
the Student (or t-) statistic 

R= po x 

s/Vn 

If the X; are normal, then (3) has as its distribu- 
tion under the null hypothesis the Student (or t-) 
distribution with n — 1 degrees of freedom (df). 
If n is large (and often it need not be very large), 
then in quite general circumstances the distribution 
of (3) under the null hypothesis is approximately 
the unit normal distribution. [See DISTRIBUTIONS, 
STATISTICAL, articles on SPECIAL CONTINUOUS DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS and APPROXIMATIONS TO DISTRIBU- 
TIONS.] 

Two samples. Suppose that the observations 
form two independent random samples of sizes n, 
and 7n;: Ka, Kim, and Xans ***s Kan, Here the 
first subscript denotes the sample (1 or 2), and 
the second subscript denotes the observation within 
the sample (1 through n, or n). For example, in 
the sleep-deprivation experiment the first sample 
might be of male students and the second of female 
students. The null hypothesis might be that the 
average effect of sleep deprivation on arithmetic 
skill is the same for male and female students. 
Note that this null hypothesis says nothing about 
the magnitude of the average effect; it says only 
that the average effect is the same for the two 
groups. 

More generally, suppose the null hypothesis is 
that the two underlying means are equal: p = pa, 
where m, is the expected value of any of the X,; 
and u. that of any of the X.. If the variances are 
known, say g? and o%, the usual test statistic is 


(3) 


(4) 


where X, and X, are the two sample means. If the 
X's are normally distributed, (4) has the unit nor- 
mal as null distribution—that is, as its distribution 
when the null hypothesis holds. Even if the X’s are 
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not normally distributed, the unit normal distribu- 
tion is a good approximation to the null distribution 
of (4) for n,, n: large. (If, instead of the null 
hypothesis u, = p+, one wishes to test p, = p: + ô, 
where 8 is some given number, one need only 
replace X,—X, in the numerator of (4) with 
ES T D 

If the variances are not known, and if s} and s} 
are estimators of them, a common test statistic is 


X,-%, 


(5) 


Th m 

which, for nı, n, large, has the unit normal dis- 
tribution as an approximation to the null distribu- 
tion. The null distribution is better approximated 
by a t-distribution [details can be found in ERRORS, 
article on EFFECTS OF ERRORS IN STATISTICAL AS- 
SUMPTIONS]. 

If the variances are unknown but may reason- 
ably be assumed to be equal (o? = a2), then a com- 
mon test statistic is the two-sample Student statistic, 


R -R > 

(8) jasc Det eG 1 

TN + N,—2 a+) 
where s?,s? are defined in terms of (2). If the 
observations are normally distributed, (6) has as 
null distribution the t-distribution with n, +n, — 2 
df. This holds approximately, in general, if the 
X’s are mildly nonnormally distributed and if of 
and g% differ somewhat but n, and n, are not very 
different. 

Paired samples. The two-sample procedure de- 
scribed above should be distinguished from the 
paired two-sample procedure. The latter might be 
used if the subjects are fraternal twins of opposite 
sex, with both members of a sampled pair of twins 
observed. Then the male and female samples would 
no longer be independent, since presumably the 
members of a pair of twins are more nearly alike 
in most respects than are two random subjects. 
In this case one would still use X, — R. in the nu- 
merator of the test statistic, but the denominator 
would be different from those given above. Al- 
though it is not always possible, pairing (more 
generally, blocking) is often used to increase the 
power of a test. The underlying idea is to make 
comparisons within a relatively homogeneous set of 
experimental units. [See EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN.] 

[These significance tests, and generalizations of 
them, are further discussed in HYPOTHESIS TEST- 
ING; LINEAR HYPOTHESES, article on ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE; and ERRORS, article on EFFECTS OF ER- 
RORS IN STATISTICAL ASSUMPTIONS.] 
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Variances. The null hypothesis in a test on vari- 
ances may be that 0? has the value o?; then the 
usual test statistic is s? as defined in (2), or, more 
conveniently, 


(7) (n — 1)s?/o?. 


Under the null hypothesis, (7) has the chi-square 
distribution with n—1 degrees of freedom, pro- 
vided that the observations are normal, independ- 
ent, and identically distributed. Unlike the null 
distributions for the tests on means, the null dis- 
tribution of (7) is highly sensitive to deviations 
from normality, 

In the two-sample case a common null hypothesis 
is of = 0%. The usual test statistic is s?/s?, which, 
under normality, has as null distribution the F- 
distribution with n, — 1 and nı — 1 df. 

[These tests are discussed further in LINEAR 
HYPOTHESES, article on ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE; 
VARIANCES, STATISTICAL STUDY OF.) 

Correlation. The most common procedure in 
simple correlation analysis is to test the null hy- 
pothesis that the population correlation coefficient 
is zero, using as test statistic the sample correlation 
coefficient. Under the assumptions of bivariate nor- 
mality and a random sample, the null distribution 
is closely related to a t-distribution. One can also 
test the null hypothesis that the population correla- 
tion coefficient has some nonzero value, say .55. 
Special tables or approximate methods are required 
here [see MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS, articles on COR- 
RELATION]. 

Proportions. Single sample. The simplest case 
in the analysis of proportions is that of a sample 
proportion and the null hypothesis that the corre- 
sponding population probability is pọ, some given 
number between 0 and 1. The sample proportion 
and population probability correspond to some 
dichotomous property: alive-dead, heads-tails, suc- 
cess-failure. It is convenient to summarize the 
sample in the form of a simple table 


CN aN TR], 


where n is the sample size, N the number of sam- 
ple observations having a stated property, n — N 
the number not having this property, and N/n the 
sample proportion, The usual sampling assump- 
tions, which need examination in each application, 
are that the observations are statistically independ- 
ent and that each has the same probability of 
having the stated property. As a result of these 
assumptions, N has a binomial distribution. 
The usual test statistic is 


(8) N —npo 


Vipi. 


which, for n not too small, has approximately the 
unit normal distribution under the null hypothesis, 
The square of this test Statistic, again for n not too 
small and under the null hypothesis, has approxi- 
mately a chi-square distribution with one df. 

Notice that (8) is really a special case of (1) if 
N is regarded as the sum of n independent observa- 
tions taking values 1 and 0 with probabilities p, 
and 1—p,. 

Two samples. The data may consist of two 
sample proportions, and the null hypothesis may 
be that the corresponding population proportions 
are equal. It is convenient to express such data in 
terms of a 2 x 2 table like Table 1, where the two 
samples (of sizes n,,, n..) correspond to the upper 
two lines and the bottom and right rims are mar- 
ginal totals—for example, N,, + N;, = n,,. Capital 
letters denote random variables and lower-case let- 
ters nonrandom quantities. The usual assumptions, 
which must be examined in each application, are 
that N,, and N,, are independently and binomially 
distributed. A common test statistic is 


(Nu/n,,) — (Nzi/nzs) 7 
(9) V 1, MAN Nana 
a pi a n? 

which, for n’s not too small, has approximately the 
unit normal distribution under the null hypothesis. 
(Note the great similarity of test statistics (6) and 
(9), which are related in much the same way as 
(1) and (8).) 

If the unsigned value of (9) is the test statistic, 
one may equivalently consider its square, which is 
expressible in the simpler form 
n NaNe — Na Nn)? | 

NNa Nya Njo 
Under the null hypothesis, and for n’s not too small, 
(10) has approximately a chi-square distribution 
with one df. Large values of (10) are statistically 
significant. ata 

Chi-square statistics. The above test statistics, 
in squared form, are special cases of the chi-square 
test statistic; their null distributions are approxi- 


(10) 


Table 1 — Summary of two samples for analysis of 


Proportions 
Number Number 
having not having 
property property Totals 
Somple 1 r 
Sample 2 ae 
Totals 


mately chi-square ones. Such test statistics can gen- 
erally be thought of in terms of data tabulations of 
the kind shown above; the statistic is the sum of 
terms given by the mnemonic expression 


(observed — “expected” )? 
“expected” 3 


summed over the cells in the body of the table. 
For example, in the first, very simple table for a 
sample proportion, there are two cells in the body 
of the table, with N and n — N observed frequen- 
cies in them. The corresponding frequencies ex- 
pected under the null hypothesis are np, and 
n(1 — po). Applying the mnemonic expression gives 
as the chi-square statistic 


(N - np)? | IN-N—n(1-p)? | 
NPo n(1— po) 


which can readily be shown to equal the square of 
(8). The one df for the approximate chi-square 
distribution is sometimes described thus: There are 
two observed frequencies, but they are restricted 
in that their sum must be n. Hence, there is one df. 

Similarly, (10) can be obtained from the table 
for two proportions by means of the mnemonic 
expression. In this case the null hypothesis does 
not completely specify the expected frequencies, 
so they must be estimated from the data. That is 
why quotation marks appear around “expected” 
in the mnemonic. [Further details, and related pro- 
cedures, including the useful continuity correction, 
are discussed in COUNTED DATA.] 

Association for counted data. Suppose that the 
individuals in a sample of people are cross-classified 
by hair color and eye color, with perhaps five cate- 
gories for each attribute. The null hypothesis is 
that the two attributes are statistically independent. 
A standard procedure to test for association in this 
contingency table is another chi-square test, which 
is based essentially on (10) above. Although the 
test statistics are the same and have the same 
approximate null distribution, the power functions 
are different. [This test and related ones are dis- 
cussed in COUNTED DATA.) 

Nonparametric tests. The tests for means, vari- 
ances, and correlation, discussed above, are closely 
tied to normality assumptions, or at least to approx- 
imate normality. Analogous tests of significance, 
without the normality restriction, have been de- 
vised [these are discussed in NONPARAMETRIC 
STATISTICS; HYPOTHESIS TESTING]. 

General approximation. In many cases a test 
Statistic, T, is at hand, but its null distribution is 
difficult to express in usable form. It is often useful 
to approximate this null distribution in terms of 
Ho, the expected value of T under the null hypoth- 
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esis, and S, an estimator of the standard deviation 
of T under the null hypothesis. The approximation 
takes (T — po)/S as roughly unit normal under the 
null hypothesis. This approximation is, intuitively 
and historically, very important. The first tests of 
proportions discussed above are special cases of the 
approximation. 

Goodness of fit. A number of significance tests 
are directed to the problem of goodness of fit. In 
these cases the null hypothesis is that the parent 
distribution is some specific one, or a member of 
some specific family. Another problem often classed 
as one of goodness of fit is that of testing, on the 
basis of two samples, the hypothesis that two parent 
populations are the same. [See GOODNESS OF FIT.) 


Other aspects of significance testing 


Alternative hypotheses and power. A signifi- 
cance test of a null hypothesis is usually held to 
make sense only when one has at least a rough idea 
of the hypotheses that hold if the null hypothesis 
does not; these are the alternative hypotheses (or 
alternate hypotheses). In testing that a population 
mean, p, is zero, as in the example at the start of 
the article, the test is different if one is interested 
only in positive alternatives (1 > 0), if one is in- 
terested only in negative alternatives (y < 0), or 
if interest extends to both positive and negative 
alternatives. 

When using such a test statistic as the Student 
t-statistic, it is important to keep the alternatives 
in mind. In the sleep-deprivation example the origi- 
nal discussion is appropriate when both positive 
and negative alternatives are relevant. The null 
hypothesis is rejected if the test statistic has either 
a surprisingly large positive value or a surprisingly 
large negative value. On the other hand, it might 
be known that sleep deprivation, if it affects arith- 
metic skill at all, can only make it poorer. This 
means that the expected average score (where the 
score is the initial test result minus the result 
after sleep deprivation) cannot possibly be nega- 
tive but must be zero or positive. One would then 
use the so-called right-tail test, rejecting the null 
hypothesis only if the Student t-statistic is large. 
For example, deciding to reject H, when the statis- 
tic is greater than 2.6 leads to a level of significance 
of .005. Similarly, right-tail P-values would be com- 
puted. If the Student statistic observed is 1.8, the 
right-tail P-value is .037; that is, the probability, 
under the null hypothesis, of observing a Student 
statistic 1.8 or larger is .037. There are also left-tail 
tests and left-tail P-values. 

For a test considered as a two-action procedure, 
the power is the probability of (properly) rejecting 
the null hypothesis when it is false. Power, of 
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course, is a function of the particular alternative 
hypothesis in question, and power functions have 
been much studied. The probability of error of 
Type 11 is one minus power; a Type 11 error is ac- 
ceptance of the null hypothesis when it is false. 
By using formulas, approximations, tables, or 
graphs for power, one can determine sample sizes 
So as to control both size and power. [See EXPERI- 
MENTAL DESIGN, article on THE DESIGN OF EX- 
PERIMENTS. | 

A common error in using significance tests is to 
neglect power considerations and to conclude from 
a sample leading to “acceptance” of the null hypoth- 
esis that the null hypothesis holds. If the power of 
the test is low for relevant alternative hypotheses, 
then a sample leading to acceptance of H, is also 
very likely if those alternatives hold, and the con- 
clusion is therefore unwarranted. Conversely, if 
the sample is very large, power may be high for 
alternatives “close to” the null hypothesis; it is im- 
portant that this be recognized and possibly reacted 
to by decreasing the level of significance. These 
points are discussed again later. 

It is most important to consider the power func- 
tion of a significance test, even if only crudely and 
approximately. As Jerzy Neyman wrote, perhaps 
with a bit of exaggeration, “. . . if experimenters 
realized how little is the chance of their experi- 
ments discovering what they are intended to dis- 
cover, then a very substantial proportion of the 
experiments now in progress would have been 
abandoned in favour of an increase in size of the 
remaining experiments, judged more important” 
(1958, p. 15). [References to Neyman’s fundamen- 
tal and pathbreaking contributions to the theory of 
testing are given in HYPOTHESIS TESTING.] 

There is, however, another point of view for 
which significance tests of a null hypothesis may 
be relevant without consideration of alternative 
hypotheses and power, An illuminating discussion 
of this viewpoint is given by Anscombe (1963). 

Combining significance tests. Sometimes it is 
desirable to combine two or more significance tests 
into a single one without reanalyzing the detailed 
data. For example, one may have from published 
materials only the sample significance levels of 
two tests on the same hypothesis or closely related 
ones. (Discussions of how to do this are given in 
Mosteller & Bush [1954] 1959, pp. 328-331; and 
Moses 1956. See also Good 1958.) Of course, a 
combined analysis of all the data is usually desir- 
able, when that is possible, 

Preliminary tests of significance. A desired test 
procedure is often based on an assumption that 
may be questionable—for example, equality of the 


two variances in the two-sample t-test. It has fre- 
quently been suggested that a preliminary test of 
the assumption (as null hypothesis) be made and 
that the test of primary interest then be carried out 
only if the assumption is accepted by the prelimi- 
nary test. If the assumption is rejected, the test of 
primary interest requires modification. 

Such a two-step procedure is difficult to analyze 
and must be carried out with caution. One relevant 
issue is the effect on the primary test of a given 
error in the assumption. Another is that the pre- 
liminary test may be much more sensitive to errors 
in other underlying assumptions than is the main 
significance test. [See Errors, article on EFFECTS 
OF ERRORS IN STATISTICAL ASSUMPTIONS. A discus- 
sion of preliminary significance tests, with refer- 
ences to prior literature, is given in Bancroft 1964, 
Related material is given in Kitagawa 1963.] 

Relation to confidence sets and estimation. It 
often makes sense, although the procedure is not 
usually described in these terms, to compute ap- 
propriate sample significance levels not only for 
the null hypothesis but also for alternative hypoth- 
eses as if—for the moment—each were a null 
hypothesis. In this way one obtains a measure of 
how surprising the sample is for both the null and 
the alternative hypotheses. If parametric values 
corresponding to those hypotheses not surprising 
(at a specified level) for the sample are considered 
together, a confidence region is obtained. [See 
ESTIMATION, article on CONFIDENCE INTERVALS 
AND REGIONS. ] 

In any case, a significance test is typically only 
one step in a statistical analysis. A test asks, in 
effect, Is anything other than random variation 
appearing beyond what is specified by the null 
hypothesis? Whatever the answer to that question 
is—but especially if the answer is Yes—it is almost 
always important to estimate the magnitudes of 
underlying effects. [See EsTIMATION.] 

Relation to discriminant analysis. Significance 
testing, historically and in most presentations, is 
asymmetrical: control of significance level is more 
important than control of power. The null hypoth- 
esis has a privileged position. This is sometimes 
reasonable—for example, when the alternative hy- 
potheses are diffuse while the null hypothesis is 
sharp. In other cases there is no particular ee 
to call one hypothesis “null” and the other “alter 
native” and hence no reason for asymmetry in the 
treatment of the two kinds of error. This symmetric 
treatment then is much the same as certain parts 
of the field called discriminant analysis. [See Mut 
TIVARIATE ANALYSIS, article on CLASSIFICATION 
AND DISCRIMINATION. | 


Dangers, problems, and criticisms 


Some dangers and problems of significance test- 
ing have already been touched on: failure to con- 
sider power, rigid misinterpretation of “accept” and 
“reject,” serious invalidity of assumptions. Further 
dangers and problems are now discussed, along 
with related criticisms of significance testing. 

Nonsignificance is often nonpublic. Negative 
results are not so likely to reach publication as are 
positive ones. In most significance-testing situations 
a negative result is a result that is not statistically 
significant, and hence one sees in published papers 
and books many more statistically significant re- 
sults than might be expected. Many—perhaps most 
—statistically nonsignificant results never see pub- 
lication. 

The effect of this is to change the interpretation 
of published significance tests in a way that is hard 
to analyze quantitatively. Suppose, to take a simple 
case, that some null hypothesis is investigated in- 
dependently by a number of experimenters, all 
testing at the .05 level of significance. Suppose, 
further, that the null hypothesis is true. Then any 
one experimenter will have only a 5/100 chance 
of (misleadingly) finding statistical significance, 
but the chance that at least one experimenter will 
find statistical significance is appreciably higher. 
If, for example, there are six experimenters, a re- 
jection of the null hypothesis by at least one of 
them will take place with probability .265, that is, 
more than one time out of four. If papers about 
experiments are much more likely to be published 
when a significance test shows a level of .05 (or 
less) than otherwise, then the nonpublication of 
nonsignificant results can lead to apparent contra- 
dictions and substantive controversy. If the null 
hypothesis is false, a similar analysis shows that 
the “power” of published significance tests may be 
appreciably higher than their nominal power. (Dis- 
cussions of this problem are given in Sterling 1959; 
and Tullock 1959.) 

Complete populations. Another difficulty arises 
in the use of significance tests (or any other pro- 
cedures of probabilistic inference) when the data 
consist of a complete census for the relevant pop- 
ulation. For example, suppose that per capita in- 
come and per capita dollars spent on new auto- 
mobiles are examined for the 50 states of the 
United States in 1964. The formal correlation co- 
efficient may readily be computed and may have 
utility as a descriptive summary, but it would be 
highly questionable to use sampling theory of the 
Kind discussed in this article to test the null hy- 
pothesis that the population correlation coefficient 
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is zero, or is some other value. The difficulty is 
much more fundamental than that of nonnormal- 
ity; it is hard to see how the 50 pairs of numbers 
can reasonably be regarded as a sample of any 
kind. Some statisticians believe that permutation 
tests may often be used meaningfully in such a 
context, but there is no consensus. [For a definition 
of permutation tests, see NONPARAMETRIC STATIS- 
tics. Further discussion of this problem and addi- 
tional references are given in Hirschi & Selvin 
1967, chapter 13. An early article is Woofter 1933.] 

Target versus sampled populations. Significance 
tests also share with all other kinds of inference 
from samples the difficulty that the population 
sampled from is usually more limited than the 
broader population for which an inference is de- 
sired. In the sleep-deprivation example the sampled 
population consists of students at a particular col- 
lege who are willing to be experimental subjects. 
Presumably one wants to make inferences about 
a wider population: all students at the college, will- 
ing or not; all people of college age; perhaps all 
people. [See Statistics; ERRORS, article on NON- 
SAMPLING ERRORS.] 

Neglect of power by word play. A fallacious 
argument is that power and error of the second 
kind (accepting the null hypothesis when it is 
false) need not be of concern, since the null hy- 
pothesis is never really accepted but is just not 
rejected. This is arrant playing with words, since 
a significance test is fatuous unless there is a 
question with at least two possible answers in the 
background. Hence, both kinds of probabilities of 
wrong answers are important to consider. Recall 
that “accept” and “reject” are token words, each 
corresponding to a conclusion that is relatively more 
desirable when one or another true state of affairs 
obtains. 

To see in another way why more than Type 1 
error alone must be kept in mind, notice that one 
can, without any experiment or expense, achieve 
zero level of significance (no error of the first 
kind) by never rejecting the null hypothesis. Or 
one can achieve any desired significance level by 
using a random device (like dice or a roulette 
wheel) to decide the issue, without any substantive 
experiment. Of course, such a procedure is absurd 
because, in the terminology used here, its power 
equals its level of significance, whatever alternative 
hypothesis may hold. 

Difficulties with significance level. If signifi- 
cance tests are regarded as decision procedures, 
one criticism of them is based on the arbitrariness 
of level of significance and the lack of guidance in 
choosing that level. The usual advice is to examine 
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level of significance and power for various possible 
sample sizes and experimental designs and then 
to choose the least expensive design with satisfac- 
tory characteristics. But how is one to know what 
is satisfactory? Some say that if satisfaction cannot 
be described, then the experimenter has not thought 
deeply enough about his materials. Others oppose 
such a viewpoint as overmechanical and inappro- 
priate in scientific inference; they might add that 
the arbitrariness of size, or something analogous 
to it, is intrinsic in any inferential process. One 
cannot make an omelet without deciding how many 
eggs to break. 

Unconventional significance levels. Probably 
the most common significance levels are .05 and 
-01, and tables of critical values are generally for 
these levels. But special circumstances may dictate 
tighter or looser levels. In evaluating the safety of 
a drug to be used on human beings, one might 
impose a significance level of .001. In exploratory 
work, it might be quite reasonable to use levels of 
-10 or .15 in order to increase power. What is of 
central importance is to know what one is doing 
and, in particular, to know the properties of the 
test that is used. 

Nonconstant significance levels. For many test 
situations it is impossible to obtain a sensible test 
with the same level of significance for all distribu- 
tions described by a so-called composite null hy- 
pothesis. For example, in testing the null hypoth- 
esis that a population mean is not positive, the level 
of significance depends generally on the value of 
the nonpositive mean; the more it departs from 
zero, the smaller the probability of Type 1 error. 
In such cases the usual approach is to think in 
terms of the maximum probability of Type 1 error 
over all distributions described by the null hypoth- 
esis. In the nonpositive mean case, the maximum 
is typically attained when the mean is zero. 

Necessarily false null hypotheses. Another criti- 
cism of standard significance tests is that in most 
applications it is known beforehand that the null 
hypothesis cannot be exactly true. For example, it 
seems most implausible that sleep deprivation 
should have literally no effect at all on arithmetic 
ability. Hence, why bother to test a null hypothesis 
known at the start to be false? 

One answer to this criticism can be outlined as 
follows: A test of the hypothesis that a population 
mean has a specified value, Ho, is a simplification. 
What one really wants to test is whether the mean 
1s near Ho, as Near as makes no substantive differ- 
ence. For example, if a new Psychological therapy 
raises the cure rate from 5] per cent to 51.1 per 
cent, then even if one could discover such a small 


difference, it might be substantively uninteresting 
and unimportant. For “reasonable” sample sizes 
and “reasonable” significance levels, most standard 
tests have power quite close to the level of signifi- 
cance for alternative hypotheses close to the null 
hypothesis. When this is so and when, in addition, 
power is at least moderately large for alternatives 
interestingly different from the null hypothesis, one 
is in a satisfactory position, and the criticism of this 
section is not applicable. The word “reasonable” is 
in quotation marks above because what is in fact 
reasonable depends strongly on context. To exam- 
ine reasonableness it is necessary to inspect, at 
least roughly, the entire power function. Many mis- 
uses of significance testing spring from complete 
disregard of power. 

A few authors, notably Hodges and Lehmann 
(1954), have formalized the argument outlined 
above by investigating tests of null hypotheses such 
as the following: The population mean is in the 
interval (ft) —A, po +A), where u is given and 
4 is a given positive number. 

There are, to be sure, null hypotheses that are 
not regarded beforehand as surely false. One well- 
known example is the null hypothesis that there is 
no extrasensory effect in a parapsychological ex- 
periment, Other examples are found in crucial tests 
of well-formulated physical theories, Even in these 
instances the presence of small measurement biases 
may make interpretation difficult. A minuscule 
measurement bias, perhaps stemming from the 
scoring method, in an extensive parapsychological 
experiment may give a statistically significant Te- 
sult although no real parapsychological effect is 
present. In such a case the statistical significance 
may reflect only the measurement bias, and thus 
much controversy about parapsychology centers 
about the nature and magnitude of possible meas 
urement biases, including chicanery, unconscious 
cues, and biases of scoring. 

A sharp attack on significance testing, along the 
lines of this section and others, is given by L. J. 
Savage (1954, chapter 16). 

Several tests on the same data. Frequently, two 
or more hypothesis tests are carried out on the pe 
data. Although each test may be at, say, the 0 
level of significance, one may ask about the joint 
behavior of the tests. For example, it may be 
important to know the probability of Type 1 error 
for both of two tests together. When the test Ja 
tics are statistically independent, there is no Pro 
lem; the probability, for example, that at least one 
of two tests at level .05 will give rise to Type I 
error is 1 — (.95)? = .0975. But in general the tests 
are statistically dependent, and analogous compu- 


tations may be difficult. Yet it is important to know, 
for example, when two tests are positively associ- 
ated, in the sense that given a Type I error by one, 
the other is highly likely to have a Type 1 error. 

When a moderate to large number of tests are 
carried out on the same data, there is generally a 
high probability that a few will show statistical 
significance even when all the null hypotheses are 
true. The reason is that although the tests are de- 
pendent, they are not completely so, and by making 
many tests one increases the probability that at 
least some show statistical significance. [Some ways 
of mitigating these problems for special cases are 
described in LINEAR HYPOTHESES, article on MUL- 
TIPLE COMPARISONS.] 

One-sided versus two-sided tests. There has been 
much discussion in the social science literature 
(especially the psychological literature) of when 
one-sided or two-sided tests should be used. If a 
one-sided test is performed, with the choice of 
sidedness made tendentiously after inspection of 
the data, then the nominal significance level is 
grossly distorted; in simple cases the actual signifi- 
cance level is twice the nominal one. 

Suppose that in the sleep-deprivation example 
the data show an average score that is positive. 
“Aha,” says the investigator, “I will test the null 
hypothesis with a right-tail test, against positive 
means as alternatives.” Clearly, if he pursues that 
policy for observed positive average scores and the 
opposite policy for observed negative average scores, 
the investigator is unwittingly doing a two-tail test 
with double the stated significance level. This is 
an insidious problem because it is usually easy to 
rationalize a choice of sidedness post hoc, so that 
the investigator may be fooling both himself and 
his audience. 

The same problem occurs in the choice of test 
Statistic in general. If six drugs are compared in 
their effects on arithmetic skill and only the obser- 
vations on those two drugs with least and greatest 
observed effects are chosen for a test statistic, with 
no account taken of the choice in computing criti- 
cal values, an apparently statistically significant 
result may well just reflect random error, in the 
Sense that the true significance level is much 
higher than the nominal one. [Some methods of 
dealing with this are described in LINEAR HYPOTH- 
ESES, article on MULTIPLE COMPARISONS.] 

Three-decision procedures. Many writers have 
worried about what to do after a two-tail test shows 
Statistical significance. One might conclude, for 
example, that sleep deprivation has an effect on 
average score, but one wishes to go further and 
Say that it has a positive or a negative effect, de- 
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pending on the sign of the sample average. Yet 
significance testing, regarded stringently as a two- 
decision procedure, makes no provision for such 
conclusions about sign of effect when a two-sided 
test rejects the null hypothesis. 

What is really wanted in such a case may well 
be a three-decision procedure: one either accepts 
H,, rejects H, in favor of alternatives on one side, 
or rejects H, in favor of alternatives on the other 
side. There is no reason why such a procedure 
should not be used, and it is, in effect, often used 
when the user says that he is carrying out a sig- 
nificance test. A major new consideration with this 
kind of three-decision procedure is that one now 
has six, rather than two, kinds of error whose prob- 
abilities are relevant; for each possible hypothesis 
there are two erroneous decisions. In some simple 
cases symmetry reduces the number of different 
probabilities from six to three; further, some of the 
probabilities may be negligibly small, although these 
are probabilities of particularly serious errors (for 
a discussion, see Kaiser 1960). A three-decision 
procedure may often be usefully regarded as a 
composition of two one-sided tests. [See HYPOTH- 
ESIS TESTING.] 

A variety of other multiple-decision procedures 
have been considered, generally with the aim of 
mitigating oversimplification in the significance- 
testing approach. A common case is that in which 
one wants to choose the best of several populations, 
where “best” refers to largest expected value. [A 
pioneering investigation along this line is Mosteller 
1948. See also DECISION THEORY; SCREENING AND 
SELECTION.) 

Hypotheses suggested by data. In the course of 
ekamining a body of data, the analyst may find that 
the data themselves suggest one or more kinds of 
structure, and he may decide to carry out tests of 
corresponding null hypotheses from the very data 
that suggested these hypotheses. One difficulty here 
is statistical dependence (described above ) between 
the tests, but there is a second difficulty, one that 
appears even if there is only a single significance 
test. In a sense, this difficulty is just a general form 
of the post hoc one-sided choice problem. 

Almost any set of data, of even moderate size 
and complexity, will show anomalies of some kind 
when examined carefully, even if the underlying 
probabilistic structure is wholly random—that is, 
even if the observations stem from random vari- 
ables that are independent and identically distrib- 
uted. By looking carefully enough at random data, 
one can generally find some anomaly—for example, 
clustering, runs, cycles—that gives statistical sig- 
nificance at customary levels although no real effect 
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is present. The explanation is that although any 
particular kind of anomaly will occur in random 
data with .05 statistical significance just 5 times 
out of 100, so many kinds of anomalies are possible 
that at least one will very frequently appear. Thus, 
use of the same data both to suggest and to test 
hypotheses is likely to generate misleading statis- 
tical significance. 

Most sets of real data, however, are not com- 
pletely random, and one does want to explore them, 
to form hypotheses and to test these same hypoth- 
eses. One can sometimes use part of the data for 
forming hypotheses and the remainder of the data 
to examine the hypotheses. This is, however, not 
always feasible, especially if the data are sparse. 
Alternatively, if further data of the same kind are 
available, then one can use the earlier data to 
generate hypotheses and the later data to examine 
them. Again, this approach is not always possible. 

As an example, consider one of the earliest in- 
stances of significance testing, by Daniel Bernoulli 
and his son John in 1734, as described by Tod- 
hunter ([1865] 1949, secs. 394-397). Astronomers 
had noticed that the orbital planes of the planets 
are all close together. Is this closeness more than 
one might expect if the orbital planes were deter- 
mined randomly? If so, then presumably there is a 
physical reason for the closeness, The Bernoullis 
first attempted to make precise what is meant by 
randomness; in modern terminology this would be 
specification of randomness as a null hypothesis. 
They then computed the probability under random- 
ness that the orbital planes would be as close 
together as, or closer than, the observed planes. 
This corresponds to deciding on a test statistic and 
computing a one-tail P-value. The resulting prob- 
ability was very small and the existence of a physi- 
cal cause strongly suggested. [For biographical ma- 
terial on the Bernoullis, see BERNOULLI FAMILY.) 

Todhunter, in his History, described other early 
instances of significance testing, the earliest in 
1710 by John Arbuthnot on the human sex ratio 
at birth (the relevant sections in Todhunter [1865] 
1949 are 343-348, 617-622, 888, 915, and 987). 
Significance testing very much like that of the Ber- 
noullis continues; a geophysical example, relating 
to the surprising degree of land—water antipodality 
on the earth’s surface, has appeared recently (Har- 
rison 1966). The whole topic received a detailed 
discussion by Keynes ([1921] 1959, chapter 25). 
Up-to-date descriptions of astronomical theories 
about the orbital planes of the planets have been 
given by Struve and Zebergs (1962, chapter 9). 

Quite aside from the issue of whether it is rea- 
sonable to apply probabilistic models to such unique 


objects as planetary orbits (or to the 50 states, asin 
an earlier example), there remains the difficulty 
that a surprising concatenation was noted in the 
data, and a null hypothesis and test statistic fash- 
ioned around that concatenation were considered, 
Here there is little or no opportunity to obtain fur- 
ther data (although more planets were discovered 
after the Bernoullis and, in principle, planetary sys- 
tems other than our sun’s may someday be observ- 
able). Yet, in a way, the procedure seems quite 
reasonable as a means of measuring the surprising- 
ness of the observed closeness of orbital planes. 
I know of no satisfactory resolution of the method- 
ological difficulties here, except for the banal moral 
that when testing hypotheses suggested during the 
exploration of data, one should be particularly 
cautious about coming to conclusions. (In the 
Bayesian approach to statistics, the problem de- 
scribed here does not arise, although many statis- 
ticians feel that fresh problems are introduced [see 
BAYESIAN INFERENCE]. ) 

An honest attempt at answering the questions, 
What else would have surprised me? Was I bound 
to be surprised? is well worthwhile. For example, 
to have observed planetary orbits symmetrically 
arranged in such a way that their perpendiculars 
nearly formed some rays of a three-dimensional 
asterisk would also have been surprising and might 
well be allowed for. 

Difficulties in determining reference set. Some 
statisticians have been concerned about difficulties 
in determining the proper underlying reference 
probabilities for sensibly calculating a P-value. For 
example, if sample size is random, even with 2 
known distribution, should one compute the P-value 
as if the realized sample size were known all along, 
or should one do something else? Sample size can 
indeed be quite random in some cases; for example, 
an experimenter may decide to deal with all cases 
of a rare mental disorder that come to a particular 
hospital during a two-month period. [Three papers 
dealing with this kind of problem are Barnard 
1947; Cox 1958; and Anscombe 1963. See also 
LIKELIHOOD.] t 

Random sample sizes occur naturally in tha 
part of statistics called seguential analysis. Many 
seguential significance testing procedures have Wa 
carefully analyzed, although problems of deien 
ing reference sets nonetheless continue to exist. 
[See SEQUENTIAL ANALYSIS.] dis- 

Optional stopping. Closely related to the 7 
cussion of the preceding section is the poe 
optional stopping. Suppose that an eee 
with extensive resources and a tendentious cast 
mind undertakes a sequence of observations au 


from time to time carries out a significance test 
based on the observations at hand. For the usual 
models and tests, he will, sooner or later, reach 
statistical significance at any preassigned level, 
even if the null hypothesis is true. He might then 
stop taking observations and proclaim the statis- 
tical significance as if he had decided the sample 
size in advance. (The mathematical background of 
optional stopping is described in Robbins 1952.) 

For the standard approach to significance test- 
ing, such optional stopping is as misleading and 
reprehensible as the suppression of unwanted ob- 
servations, Even for an honest experimenter, if the 
sampling procedure is not firmly established in 
advance, a desire to have things turn out one way 
or another may unconsciously influence decisions 
about when to stop sampling. If the sampling pro- 
cedure is firmly established in advance, then, at 
least in principle, characteristics of the significance 
test can be computed in advance; this is an im- 
portant part of sequential analysis. 

Optional stopping is, of course, relevant to modes 
of statistical analysis other than significance test- 
ing. It poses no problem for approaches to statistics 
that turn only on the observed likelihood, but many 
statisticians feel that these approaches are subject 
to other difficulties that are at least equally serious. 
[See BAYESIAN INFERENCE; LIKELTHOOD.] 

Simplicity and utility of hypotheses. It is usu- 
ally the case that a set of data will be more nearly 
in accord with a complicated hypothesis than with 
a simpler hypothesis that is a special case of the 
complicated one. For example, if the complicated 
hypothesis has several unspecified parameters 
whereas the simpler one specializes by taking some 
of the parameters at fixed values, a set of data 
will nearly always be better fit by the more com- 
plicated hypothesis than by the simpler one just 
because there are more parameters available for 
fitting: a point is usually farther away from a given 
line than from a given plane that includes the 
line; in the polynomial regression context, a linear 
regression function will almost never fit as well as 
a quadratic, a quadratic as well as a cubic, and 
so on, 

Yet one often prefers a simpler hypothesis to 
a better-fitting more complicated one. This prefer- 
ence, which undoubtedly has deep psychological 
Toots, poses a perennial problem for the philosophy 
of science. One way in which the problem is re- 
flected in significance testing is in the traditional 
use of small significance levels. The null hypothesis 
is usually simpler than the alternatives, but one 
may be unwilling to abandon the null hypothesis 
unless the evidence against it is strong. 
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Hypotheses may be intrinsically comparable in 
ways other than simplicity. For example, one hy- 
pothesis may be more useful than another because 
it is more closely related to accepted hypotheses for 
related, but different, kinds of observations. 

The theory of significance testing, however, takes 
no explicit account of the simplicity of hypotheses 
or of other aspects of their utility. A few steps have 
been made toward incorporating such considera- 
tions into statistical theory (see Anderson 1962), 
but the problem remains open. 

Importance of significance testing. Significance 
testing is an important part of statistical theory and 
practice, but it is only one part, and there are other 
important ones. Because of the relative simplicity 
of its structure, significance testing has been over- 
emphasized in some presentations of statistics, and 
as a result some students come mistakenly to feel 
that statistics is little else than significance testing. 

Other approaches to significance testing. This 
article has been limited to the customary approach 
to significance testing based on the frequency con- 
cept of probability. For other concepts of probabil- 
ity, procedures analogous to significance testing 
have been considered. [See BAYESIAN INFERENCE. 
An extensive discussion is given in Edwards et al. 
1963.] Anscombe (1963) has argued for a concept 
of significance testing in which only the null hy- 
pothesis, not the alternatives, plays a role. 


WILLIAM H. KRUSKAL 


[See also HYPOTHESIS TESTING.] 
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At 20, he entered the École Normale Supérieure in 


Paris, preparing first for his teacher’s license a 
then for his agrégation in philosophy. He pas: 
the agrégation in 1896 and was then admitted 
the Fondation Thiers, newly opened to researche 
At that time Simiand became interested in socio 
ogy and attended the courses taught by E 
Durkheim and Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. He began worl 
on a dissertation on miners’ wages in France, ant 
thenceforth his sociological orientation distin- 
guished much of his work from that of his econo- 
mist contemporaries. 

When Simiand was at the Ecole Normale, 
Parisian students were very much stirred up by 
Dreyfus affair. He and his fellow students had 
several opportunities to hear lectures by the social- 
ists Lucien Herr and Jean Jaurés, and like many 
other Normaliens Simiand came to have a lasting 
sympathy for socialism, With Herr, Charles Péguy, 
and Léon Blum he later founded a bookselling and 
publishing cooperative, the Librairie Georges” 
Bellais, named for one of their friends. Simiand’s 
principal task was to edit a popular series, the 
Bibliothèque socialiste, and to head a technical 
program for training personnel for the cooperative. 
Since he had to earn a living at the same time that 
he was joining in the battle for socialism, he took 
a position as librarian at the Ministry of Labor, 
established in 1906, where he performed the enor- 
mous task of providing the documentary resources 
necessary for the new bureau. 4 

At this time Simiand wrote methodological dis- 
cussions that were violently critical of the histo- 
rians, particularly of Charles Seignobos. The best 
example is an article entitled “Méthode historique €t 
science sociale,” which appeared in the Revue de 
synthèse historique in 1903. Simiand rejected 
Seignobos’ conception of history as a mere collec- 
tion of political facts isolated from their social and 
economic context. Even such faithful friends E- 
Paul Mantoux, however, could not accept Simiand’s 
destructive conclusions. Simiand was also at work 
on his thesis, Le salaire des ouvriers des mines 
de charbon en France, which he defended in 1904 
and published in a revised version in 1907. It was 
the forerunner of his later research on wages. 

With the war of 1914 Simiand began a period of 
government service. His socialist connections led 
to his appointment as aide to Albert Thomas, wa 
became undersecretary of state for artillery ani 
munitions in 1915. Simiand continued in govern- 
ment service until 1920. He worked strenuously to 
organize war production; later he saw to it that the 
transition from the German to the French regime 
in Alsace-Lorraine was carried out in such a Way 
that the people of those provinces retained the 50- 
cial gains they had made before 1918. 


In 1920 Simiand resigned his administrative 
functions and from then on devoted himself en- 
tirely to study and teaching. In 1910 he had been 
called to the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes as 
lecturer in the history of economic theory. After 
1920 he resumed teaching there, and in 1924 he 
became chairman of the department of history and 
economic statistics, At the same time he also taught 
at the Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers, 
as professor of labor organization and labor unions 
from 1919 to 1923 and as professor of political 
economy from 1923 to 1933. In 1932 he succeeded 
Georges Renard as professor of labor history at 
the College de France. Simiand’s health, already 
impaired by his work during the war, could not 
stand the intense pace of his activity. He died at 
Saint-Raphael (Var) in 1935. 

This final period, from about 1930 to 1935, was 
intellectually Simiand’s most fruitful one, and his 
publications were numerous. He published the lec- 
tures he gave at the Conservatoire, which clearly 
show the development of his economic thinking. 
He also produced works inspired by the world crisis 
—a set of lectures given at the University of Brus- 
sels on long-term economic fluctuations (1932a) 
and a study of economic development in the United 
States, in which economic analysis is related to 
historical factors (1934), 

Most important, Simiand completed the master- 
work to which he had devoted so much of his life, 
his research on price movements and wages 
(1932b). He prefaced the work by a long method- 
ological introduction, explaining his particular in- 
terest in the study of wages. Wages, he asserted, 
are a social reality, and it was by the use of eco- 
nomics that he hoped to grasp social realities of 
this kind. Furthermore, wages are an empirical en- 
tity: they can be dealt with statistically; they cor- 
respond to a real value; they are part of an eco- 
nomic and social complex. Accordingly, wages 
appear to be made to order as a subject for the kind 
of scientific investigation advocated by Simiand, 
namely one that applies the methods of the natural 
sciences to the social sciences. As he saw the study, 
the methodological procedures gradually emerged 
from the study itself and were not established by 
a conceptual system nor did they follow precon- 
ceived ideas. Simiand believed that he had thus 
found a new method for studying economic facts, 
but his ideas found no followers, and he remained 
an isolated figure. 

CLAUDE FOHLEN 


[Other relevant material may be found in the biog- 
raphies of BLoch; DURKHEIM; HALBWACHS; LEVAS- 
SEUR; Livy-BRUHL.] 
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SIMMEL, GEORG 


Georg Simmel (1858-1918), German philoso- 
pher and sociologist, is still a controversial figure. 
While some hail him as the founder of modern 
sociology, others see in him only a brilliant stylist 
who made no original contribution and failed to 
develop a systematic theory. It is true that Simmel 
was no system builder and was often preoccupied 
with defining approaches—philosophical, histori- 
cal, or sociological—which he illustrated with his 
substantive analyses. But these analyses, subtle 
and full of surprising insights, still delight and 
stimulate readers, while many of the more system- 
atic works of his contemporaries are no longer 
read. 

Life and career. Simmel’s life was externally 
uneventful. He spent most of it in Berlin, his native 
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city; he traveled little; and he experienced neither 
true poverty nor wealth, neither unanimous rejec- 
tion nor great success. His predominant preoccupa- 
tions were intellectual. He was not immediately 
concerned with the acute social and political prob- 
lems of his age, and only once did a political event, 
the outbreak of World War 1, move him to deep and 
emotional concern, His intellectuality was passion- 
ate, and he had a strong disdain for everything 
crude and vulgar, reflecting a kind of spiritual aris- 
tocratism. 

Simmel's father was a Jewish businessman who 
had become a Roman Catholic; his mother was of 
Jewish origin but a Lutheran. Simmel, baptized as 
a Lutheran, later renounced his church member- 
ship but retained a philosophical interest in reli- 
gion. While he was still in school, his father died. 
His guardian later left him a small fortune, which 
enabled Simmel to live as a scholar even when he 
was without a salaried academic position, He 
studied history, folk psychology, the history of art, 
and philosophy at the University of Berlin, where 
he received his doctorate in 1881. His dissertation 
on the philosophy of Kant gained a prize; the thesis 
he wrote for his subsequent habilitation also dealt 
with Kant. He started to lecture as a Privatdozent 
in 1885 and almost immediately attracted large 
and enthusiastic audiences. At first he lectured on 
philosophy and ethics, but soon he began to empha- 
size certain sociological aspects of his topics and 
later devoted whole courses to this new subject, 
which at that time was not being taught by any- 
one else at his university, However, sociology ac- 
counted for only about half of his course offerings. 

In 1890 Simmel married. His wife, Gertrud, 
with whom he had one son, was also intellectually 
inclined and a writer on philosophy, Their home 
became a meeting place for members of Berlin’s 
intellectual elite. But in his academic career Sim- 
mel was long frustrated, apparently because of his 
Jewish origin, his nonprofessorial brilliance, and 
his intellectual attitude, which some felt to be de- 
structive. It was 15 years before he even became 
titular professor, and all attempts to achieve a full 
professorship failed until, at the age of 56, he was 
finally called to a chair at the University of Strass- 
= in 1914, He died there of cancer in the fall of 
1 í 

Influence. Simmel may be remembered today 
primarily by sociologists, but for him sociology was 
only one of many interests, and his productive 
period in this field lasted barely more than one 
decade, His earliest and his latest works were 
philosophical, He had a lifelong interest in art, 
admired and wrote about Rodin, received the young 


Rilke in his home, published a book about Goethe, 
and was a friend of Stefan George. Simmel’s bibli- 
ography (Gassen & Landmann 1958) lists 31 books 
(some very short ones), 256 articles, essays, etc, 
(many published in nonscholarly journals), and 
about 100 translations of his works into other 
languages. 

Thus, Simmel was well known during his life- 
time. However, he did not found a “school” in any 
of his fields of work. In philosophy his reputation 
did not long survive his death; in the 1920s his 
work was already overshadowed by existential phi- 
losophy. In sociology, Ténnies praised him during 
his lifetime, Durkheim published one of his essays 
in L'année sociologique, and Max Weber, whom he 
joined in founding the German Sociological Society 
in 1910, esteemed him and in his own later work 
utilized some of Simmel’s concepts and theses. 
However, both Durkheim and Weber soon sur- 
passed Simmel in influence and renown, and later 
only Leopold von Wiese followed the path outlined 
by Simmel, although even von Wiese coupled his 
explicit indebtedness with criticism. 

In the United States, Simmel first became known 
through early translations, many of them by 
Albion W. Small, and through the efforts of Park 
and Burgess (1921) and Spykman (1925). But 
the impact was not deep. After a period of oblivion, 
the efforts of Kurt H. Wolff (see The Sociology 
of Georg Simmel; Simmel 1908a; Wolff 1959) 
and Rudolph H. Weingartner (1962) have revived 
some interest in Simmel, but with a few excep- 
tions, such as Coser’s book on conflict (1956) and 
the work of several authors on the three-person 
group (the triad), Simmel’s analyses have not been 
explicitly followed up by modern sociologists. 

Simmel himself foresaw this fate when he wrote 
in his diary that he would leave no spiritual heirs 
because his heritage would be dispersed and made 
use of as money is used. And indeed, much of his 
sociological thought has become common coin 
without remaining associated with his name. 

Intellectual ancestors. Simmel was sensitive t0 
the intellectual currents of his time and reflected 
most of them in his work without identifying him- 
self exclusively with any one of them. His method- 
ology is fashioned according to Kantian principles, 
but with modifications. He was influenced by 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, and his phi- 
losophy of life—foreshadowing modern existen” 
tialism—has noticeable affinities with the work 0 
his friend Husserl and of Bergson. The influence 
of Dilthey can be found in both Simmel’s sociology 
and his cultural philosophy, notably in his views on 
differentiation, interaction (Wechselwirkung ), an 


the individual. Spencer, Comte, and Marx were 
other influences on Simmel’s sociology, but he re- 
jected contemporary positivism and social Darwin- 
ism, and he was definitely not a Marxist. Thus, the 
work of Simmel escapes easy classification. 

Philosophical position. For Simmel, philosophy 
was not a discipline ranged alongside other disci- 
plines. Philosophy both precedes and follows all 
special disciplines—as epistemology, on the one 
hand, and as philosophy of the particular object, 
on the other. Philosophy, then, is not constituted by 
and confined to a particular subject matter; it is a 
distinct mode of treating any given subject matter, 
characterized by receptiveness to the totality of 
being and at the same time expressive of a funda- 
mental attitude or world orientation on the part 
of the philosophizing person. Simmel demonstrated 
this view by writing on the philosophy of such dif- 
ferent objects as money, culture, the sexes, reli- 
gion, and art. 

Epistemologically, Simmel held, in the manner 
of Kant, that all experience of contents is shaped 
by a priori categories, This view is the basis for 
his distinction between form and content, which 
later also became the methodological principle for 
his sociology. The distinction is clearly analytical. 
Form is, first of all, a basic organizing principle of 
perception or modality of experience, which im- 
parts structure to that which in its immediate unity 
is structureless. Not simply philosophy itself, but 
also religion and science, are modalities of expe- 
rience that may be applied alternatively to the same 
content. 

Simmel extended this view to history. History is 
not the exact reproduction of all that has happened 
and is happening, but a coherent representation of 
the boundless manifold of human life and its prod- 
ucts, created by selective perception and ordering. 
At first Simmel held this to be true not only for 
historiography but also for the conscious experience 
of history; later he modified this view somewhat 
and found a certain intrinsic coherence in history 
itself as a process of life. But Simmel did not stip- 
ulate any specific selective principle as adequate 
to the historical mode of perception, and it was this 
relativism that Troeltsch criticized as excessive his- 
toricism. Simmel never worked as a historian in the 
usual sense, although he had a widely ramified 
knowledge of history and often drew on it for illus- 
trations, especially in his sociological works—in- 
cluding as sociological his Philosophie des Geldes 
(1900a). 

Simmel’s philosophies of life and of culture may 
be considered together as one coherent, substantive 
theory. Life as a force or principle was for him a 
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process of unbounded continuity, an uninterrupted 
flowing, a creative movement: life is more-life, as 
he put it. As a principle, life is the opposite of form 
and alien to it. But as a concrete process, life can 
become real only in forms, The individual, the con- 
crete subject of life, is himself a bounded creature, 
and individual experience gives form to contents, 
thereby creating the objects of external reality. 
This process of objectification has two aspects: the 
perception of objects as external and the produc- 
tion of objects of material and spiritual culture 
(e.g., law, systems of knowledge, art, religion). 
Here Simmel talked of life as more-than-life, life 
becoming real and expressing itself in the creation 
of objects. These objects he also called “forms,” a 
duplication of terms that may easily cause con- 
fusion. 

As a continuous and creative process, life cannot 
be contained in finished and static forms (or 
objects). It must leave and destroy them, but only 
to crystallize again in new forms. This is the basic 
antinomy of life, which becomes the tragedy of 
culture when attention is turned to the fate of the 
individual in this process. The individual produces 
objects of culture to maintain his life and develop 
his potentialities. To this end he must not only 
utilize the sum total of human products (or objec- 
tive spirit), but he must also interiorize them and 
reintegrate them into the stream of his life. But 
this reintegration of subject and object remains 
unachievable. The elements of objective spirit, as 
finished forms dissociated from the stream of life, 
possess their own dynamic. They become auton- 
omous and develop according to their inner logic, 
no longer means but ends in themselves. Thus, if 
man first wanted to know in order to live, some 
men will later live only to accumulate more knowl- 
edge. In the end, man is dominated and enslaved 
by his own products. 

The parallel to the dialectic theory of alienation 
is obvious. But if for Marx alienation can be re- 
solved in a future society, for Simmel the contradic- 
tion flowing from the antinomy of life is eternal. 
Naturally, Marxist critics jumped on this. Thus, in 
a brilliant critique, Lukács (1953) accused Simmel 
of promoting a cynical and complacent adjustment 
to the status quo by interpreting as eternal a con- 
dition of the individual that is characteristic only 
of imperialism. 

Simmel’s conception of the process of culture is 
not completely ahistorical, As he noted especially 
in the Philosophie des Geldes (1900a), social dif- 
ferentiation and the attendant specialization of 
human activities greatly increase the production of 
cultural objectifications. Thus, at the same time 
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that specialization makes the full development of 
personality ever more difficult, there is a steadily 
growing amount of objective culture to be interior- 
ized if subjective (or personal) culture is to 
flourish, Accordingly, the discrepancy between ob- 
jective and subjective culture appears largest in 
contemporary society, where it has given rise to a 
Struggle not only against obsolete forms, but 
against form as a principle. 

The development of individual personality is a 
concern that links Simmel’s philosophy with his 
sociology. In the latter, he came to a more positive 
conclusion. While the full realization of individual 
personality is impeded by the tragedy of culture, 
it is also promoted by social differentiation and the 
expansion of social groups, and potentially even 
by the growth of a money economy, 

The process of social development. Simmel’s 
theory of social development, although presented 
in his sociological writings, can be considered apart 
from his “pure” or “formal” sociology. In viewing 
this process, Simmel used two distinct points of 
reference, or approaches. The first, linked to his 
view of the process of culture, considers social dif- 
ferentiation and group expansion chiefly from the 
point of view of the effects on individualization. 

Social differentiation and the quantitative ex- 
pansion of groups are seen to be closely interrelat- 
ed. Small groups are more vulnerable and cannot 
make full use of the energy-saving principle of 
division of labor; hence their preservation requires 
greater involvement and effort on the part of each 
member. With the expansion of groups and in- 
creasing differentiation, a lesser involvement is 
sufficient—and is all that can be demanded, since 
the consensus in larger groups tends to become seg- 
mental. Also, with group expansion the relations 
between members become impersonal, guided by 
an order of abstract rules. Thus only a limited and 
clearly defined contribution comes to be expected 
of each member, and this results in greater per- 
sonal freedom. At the same time individuality has 
a chance to increase: as groups form on the basis 
of segmental interest and partial involvement, each 
person tends to belong to a larger number of dif- 
ferent groups, and this has an individualizing 
effect. 

The development of a money economy contrib- 
utes to individualization both directly and indi- 
rectly, by stimulating the growth of large and pur- 
Posive groups. Money is the basis of impersonal 


financial for personal obligations. Of all types of 
obligation, 2 merely financial one is most compat- 


ible with a maximum of personal freedom—al- 
though this is, of course, freedom only in the neg. 
ative sense, or potential freedom, which must be 
used for personal development. As money makes 
the individual independent of particular persons 
and groups, it stimulates the formation of associa- 
tions for limited and specific purposes and hence 
contributes to the growth and multiplication of 
groups with the attendant individualizing effect, 
Simmel saw a close relationship between the ex- 
istence of a money economy, rationality, and the 
growth of natural science. All three are based on 
the principle of calculation. Rational (ice., pur- 
posive and calculating) action presupposes knowl- 
edge of causal relations and hence motivates the 
search for such knowledge. As a consequence of 
such pervasive rationalization, emotionalism de- 
creases; this, on the one hand, means a shallower 
emotional life but, on the other hand, facilitates 
mutual understanding and conciliation. 
Simmel’s second approach in considering the 
process of group expansion and social development 
would today be called functionalist. It derives from 
the influence of Spencerian evolutionism, which 
marked Simmel’s view on social differentiation as 
put forth in his first sociological publication 
(1890). There he stated that the development of 
organisms is directed by a tendency toward greater 
efficiency, or as he put it, toward a relative saving 
of energy. This tendency is, according to Simmel, 
the characteristic, and positive, consequence of 
social differentiation, and he took great pains to 
demonstrate this principle in the growth of various 
forms of higher social organization—not very con- 
vincingly for the modern reader. In fact, Simmel 
dropped this evolutionary thesis later and did not 
repeat it in his other sociological works. But he 
retained the basic principle implied in this thesis 
—the explanation of certain social forms, proc- 
esses, and changes by their usefulness. 1 
Simmel’s functionalism pervades all his sociolog- 
ical work, but it is perhaps most prominent in his 
treatment of the self-preservation of social groups, 
where he discussed the conditions for the contin- 
uous existence of a group in spite of a constant 
turnover of members—among these conditions arè 
functional differentiation and formation of special- 
ized organs, symbols, and norms, and TOBA LA 
or impersonality in the definition of duties Re 
obligations. However, here at least Simmel escape 
the danger of organismic reification, whit x 
threatens any attempt to explain the rise or Pe 
sistence of something by its usefulness to the Bio, 
or social system. In his book on social differen- 


tiation (1890) he had stated explicitly that the 
observable tendencies toward group maintenance— 
such as group defense mechanisms—are not in- 
dependent forces inherent in the group as such. 
Rather, they result from the self-interest of the 
members in preserving the group, because group 
solidarity is a necessity for individual life, espe- 
cially in situations of conflict and strife. By virtue 
of social-psychological mechanisms, which Sim- 
mel only sometimes treated explicitly, the solidar- 
ity thus created tends to survive its immediate 
causes, giving existing groups a greater stability. 

Relationism and the concept of society. One of 
Simmel’s basic tenets is that all things are to be 
considered as interdependent, or as functions of 
each other. This view, referred to as his functional- 
ism, relativism, or, most appropriately, relationism, 
should be clearly distinguished from his specifically 
sociological functionalism, which, by contrast, 
went largely unnoticed until recently. Simmel’s re- 
lationism derives from his basic philosophical posi- 
tion that reality is essentially movement, continu- 
ity, process, and that only the human intellect, 
fashioned to serve as an instrument for action and 
not for gaining knowledge for its own sake, tends 
to perceive reality in terms of structures and sub- 
stances—solid, fixed phenomena that are amen- 
able to classification, ordering, and calculation. 
But what is thus commonly regarded as a substance 
is often essentially a process, a function, an inter- 
dependence. 

This view is most pronounced in Simmel’s treat- 
ment of money and of society. For Simmel money 
is not in itself a valuable substance and therefore 
exchangeable for objects of all sorts; it is, on the 
contrary, essentially the action of exchange in a 
concrete form, the material expression of the ex- 
change relationship, a social function become a 
substance [see INTERACTION, article on SOCIAL IN- 
TERACTION], 

_ Simmel similarly rejected the view that society 
is a substance, an organism, an irreducible real 
entity. Society is nothing but the sum total of the 
interactions and interdependencies (the German 
term Wechselwirkung implies both) between indi- 
viduals—whose unity in turn is constituted only by 
the interaction between parts. Understandably, this 
view of society met with criticism from authors 
such as Othmar Spann, who resented this dissolu- 
tion of the social organism and charged Simmel 
with psychologizing sociology. In fact, Simmel’s 
explicit reference in his definition of society to 
Kant’s treatment of nature may be misleading. But 
Society was for him not merely a psychic phenom- 
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enon, a phenomenon of perception, because its 
constituents—interactions and interdependencies 
—are real enough. Only the conception of society 
as an entity is a matter of perception. 

The nature of sociology. Simmel’s lasting at- 
tractiveness as a sociological author may derive 
from the subtlety of his substantive analyses, but 
his most important contribution is, nevertheless, 
usually considered to be his methodology, which 
gave an independent status to sociology as a spe- 
cial discipline. Simmel rejected sociology as a com- 
prehensive study of all social facts, since as such 
it would be only a label for numerous special dis- 
ciplines treating different aspects of the same gen- 
eral object, human life and its products. But if 
sociology has no concrete object of its own, it 
nevertheless gains a special object of cognition by 
isolating analytically the aspect of interaction from 
the whole of social reality. Interactions are to be 
analyzed not only where they have crystallized into 
relatively permanent structures or social institu- 
tions, but also on the level of the more transitory 
interpersonal relations. This emphasis on the sub- 
institutional, or microsociological, was novel for 
his time. 

Simmel was also impatient with the confusion 
between sociology and the philosophy of history or 
social philosophy, and he wanted sociology to keep 
close to observable phenomena, leaving all meta- 
physical interpretations that transcend objective 
knowledge to what he later (1917) called “philo- 
sophical sociology.” However, Simmel did not con- 
ceive of sociology in a positivistic fashion, as a 
science of laws. He had early rejected the use of 
natural science as a model for the disciplines deal- 
ing with man and his creations, and he did not 
side with the positivists in the hotly debated issue 
of the idiographic as against the nomothetic char- 
acter of social science. Rather, he attempted to 
play down any such distinction by pointing out 
that both viewpoints are alternative modes of per- 
ception. But the search for social laws never ap- 
peared promising to him. As early as 1890 he 
wrote that since a given event may have several 
and alternative causes, so that it can be produced 
by varying constellations of factors, it is usually 
impossible to formulate rules about a lawful asso- 
ciation of isolated variables. When he himself de- 
scribed some specific regularity in his substantive 
analyses he repeatedly pointed out that this was 
not to be taken as a “law,” but only as a descriptive 
generalization, leaving quite open which causes 
might produce it under varying conditions. Simmel 
expressly denied the existence of laws of social 
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development or of history in general and once even 
suggested that what we now know as natural laws 
may at some later time be revealed to be super- 
stitions. Lukacs (1953) has charged that this 
“struggle against law and causality” was the self- 
defense of imperialistic philosophy against dialect- 
ical materialism and that with it Simmel under- 
mined objective scientific knowledge. 

Of course, Simmel did not reject the possibility 
of causal explanation in the realm of human life 
and its products. But such explanation was for him 
essentially psychological in nature. Ultimately, the 
genesis of specific social forms and cultural objec- 
tifications must be derived psychologically. In his 
substantive analyses, Simmel again and again 
offered psychological explanations for the phe- 
nomena he described, both in terms of the con- 
scious motives, interests, or goals of the individuals 
involved, and in terms of unconscious psychic 
mechanisms determining the reactions of these in- 
dividuals. But he did not draw on any systematic 
psychological theory; rather, his often strikingly 
sensitive and perceptive explanations seem the re- 
sult of introspection and conjecture. 

Formal sociology. In 1890 Simmel defined the 
subject matter of sociology as consisting of inter- 
actions and interrelations, but he did not remain 
content with this definition. Later, going back to 
the basic distinction made in his philosophy, he 
demanded that the forms of interaction be distin- 
guished from their contents and held that only the 
former constitute sociology’s special object of cog- 
nition. Still later (1917), this seems to have ap- 
peared too restrictive to him, and he conceived of a 
“general sociology” in addition to formal sociology; 
but he failed to make its approach clear. 

The contents of interaction are its motive powers 
—individual drives, purposes, interests, and so 
forth. The forms of interaction, or social forms, 
are not structured real entities ( analogous to the 
forms of culture) but abstract, analytical aspects 
of social reality. They might best be conceived of 
as basic structural configurations or structuring 
principles. Simmel found a justification for this 
distinction in the seeming independence of forms 
and contents: the same structural principle can 
be observed in groups or relations characterized by 
widely divergent contents, while the same content 
(interest, purpose) may be found expressed in dif- 
ferent forms of social organization. 

Simmel’s attempt to explain the concept of so- 
cial form with a misleading analogy between soci- 


make his methodological princi ici 
a iple quite explicit 
did much to provoke criticism of his “formal sociol- 


ogy.” Such criticism was especially directed against 
the form—content distinction, on the grounds that 
in social reality the structural details of any con- 
crete group and its particular syndrome of “con- 
tents” are inseparably linked. This is true and, 
incidentally, is quite obvious from Simmel’s own 
analyses. But Simmel expressly distinguished the 
forms of sociation from their embodiment in spe- 
cial social units. Conceived of as very general, ab- 
stract structural principles, or basic modes of inter- 
relationship among social elements, the forms of 
sociation can indeed be isolated analytically. Struc- 
tural principles that Simmel himself named are the 
relation of superordination—subordination; the rela- 
tion of antagonism (conflict); the division of labor, 
or relation of functional interdependence; the in- 
group-outgroup relation and the related principle 
of party formation; the principle of representation; 
the principles of spatial and temporal structuring; 
and the quantitative dimension. Other structural 
principles are implied in Simmel’s writings, such 
as the dependence-autonomy dimension, which 
plays such a crucial role in his analysis of group 
membership and individuality. 

The specific task of sociology was for Simmel 
not the causal explanation of these social forms, 
but the analysis of their objective meaning. This 
distinction is analogous to one commonly made in 
the analysis of forms of culture, such as objects 
of art and systems of ideas: they possess an objec- 
tive meaning, which is something distinct from 
their psychologically explained genesis. The objec- 
tive meaning (the analogy does not fit completely) 
of social forms rested for Simmel in their essential 
characteristics and range of empirical variation, 
on the one hand, and in their consequences, on the 
other. His Soziologie (1908b) contains several 
chapters devoted to the analysis of selected struc- 
tural principles in these terms. In other chapters 
he started by focusing on a specific type of group 
(e.g., secret societies) or class of persons (eg 
the stranger, the poor man, the aristocrat) and 
proceeded to show how they are characterized a 
determined by a unique constellation of several 0! 
these structural principles. 

Where Simmel dealt with the essential charac- 
teristics of some social form, his writing has a 
strongly phenomenological flavor. But then 
of the consequences or effects of social form 
breaks this confinement and links his formal H 
proach with his theory of social development, gi 
he selected for analysis the consequences of ea 
structural configurations either for individualiza 
tion or for the preservation and funetoni t 
groups. This procedure is obvious not only in 


topical chapters on these subjects, but also where 
he treated specific structural principles (e.g., con- 
flict), special types of relationship, such as mar- 
riage, or special types of groups, such as secret 
societies. Thus his Soziologie, often criticized for 
being an unsystematic collection of substantive 
analyses only vaguely connected with his formal 
approach, really does possess a surprising—if 
partly implicit—internal coherence. 

Norms and individual behavior. Simmel occa- 
sionally used the term “role” and recognized that 
social relations are defined by mutual obligations. 
Yet it would be a mistake to interpret his social 
forms as structures in the Parsonian sense, i.e., 
basically normative patterns, or to see the influence 
of social forms on individual behavior as that of 
role expectations. When Simmel analyzed individ- 
ual behavior, he saw it primarily as a result of 
individual motives and of psychologically mediated 
reactions to the structure of the situation. He 
would not have denied that norms also play a part 
in determining individual behavior, but he paid 
little attention to them on this level of analysis. 
This may be due to his often paramount psycho- 
logical interest and to the fact that he did not con- 
ceive of norms as external constraints or imposi- 
tions, The latter view is made explicit in his 
Lebensanschauung, or philosophy (1918a), where 
he maintained that Sollen—a substantivation of 
the German verb meaning “shall” for which there 
is no exact translation—is a basic mode of life, a 
“categorical archphenomenon.” Its specific con- 
tents, however, are to be derived psychologically 
and historically. 

This last view seems connected with the fact 
that when Simmel argued sociologically, on the 
group level instead of on the individual level, he 
paid more explicit attention to norms. And here, 
the “historical” determination of the content of 
norms appears to be essentially of a functionalistic 
nature. In 1890 he had stated that what is “correct 
behavior” changes with the expansion of the group, 
and from several examples he used for illustra- 
tion it becomes clear that the content of a norm, 
be it law or custom, depends on its social useful- 
ness. Similar examples can be found in his later 
sociological works. But the whole principle is never 
explicitly stated as such, and the criterion of use- 
fulness is not defined precisely; sometimes it seems 
to be goal achievement, sometimes group preserva- 
tion, and sometimes it is the facilitation of a proc- 
ess of development. 

Ahistorical nature of formal sociology. One of 
the major criticisms of Simmel’s approach is di- 
rected at its ahistorical nature. Of course, Simmel 
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did not deny the historical character of society, 
which he saw as a continuous process, the present 
always being shaped by the accumulated past. But 
it seems that by selecting the forms of interaction 
for analysis, he defined as the essence of society 
that which is changeless and ahistorical, thus 
freezing history into motionless structures by his 
mode of perception. 

That he conceived of the forms of sociation as 
abstract, general principles is undeniable. He used 
them to describe historical forms of social organ- 
ization and certain general aspects of social devel- 
opment, but he did not use them to explain social 
phenomena as stages in a historical process. His 
focus on basic structural characteristics even made 
him occasionally describe as permanent some 
social form or relation that we would recognize as 
historically relative. This is true, for instance, of 
his description of sociability as a pure form of 
sociation, which might be roughly identified as an 
upper-bourgeois culture pattern, or of his analysis 
of the characteristics of man and woman, which 
is in effect largely a generalization of culturally 
relative sex roles. 

The question is whether these examples merely 
point to occasional errors in Simmel’s search for 
truly general ahistorical structuring principles or 
whether he failed—whether he had to fail—in this 
effort throughout. For it might be argued that since 
social reality is always historical in nature, nothing 
but historical forms can be abstracted from it. If 
this were true, even Simmel’s most general struc- 
tural principles, like antagonism, superordination, 
and so forth, would be specific to a certain phase 
of history and inapplicable in others. Simmel did 
not think so, which means that as a matter of 
principle he thought it possible to abstract ahistor- 
ical concepts or analytical dimensions from social 
reality. While the majority of contemporary sociol- 
ogists would tend to share his view, it is this 
methodological position which, in the last analysis, 
defines Simmel as ahistorical in the eyes of modern 
dialectic theory. 

RENATE MAYNTZ 


[For the historical context of Simmel’s work, see 
ALIENATION; CONFLICT, article on SOCIAL ASPECTS; 
History, article on THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY; 
INTERACTION, article on SOCIAL INTERACTION; So- 
CIETY; and the biographies of DILTHEY; HUSSERL; 
TrRoELTSCH. For discussion of the subsequent devel- 
opment of his ideas, see Coatitions, article on 
COALITION FORMATION; CONFLICT; CROSS PRESSURE; 
FAMILY, article on COMPARATIVE STRUCTURE; FAsH- 
ion; Groups, article on THE STUDY OF GROUPS; 
INTEGRATION, article on CULTURAL INTEGRATION; 
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INTERACTION, articles on SOCIAL INTERACTION and 
SOCIAL EXCHANGE; Mass SOCIETY; Privacy; PROSTI- 
TUTION; TEACHING; and the biographies of LuxkAcs; 
SMALL; WIESE.] 
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Jean Charles Léonard Simonde de Sismondi 
(1773-1842), historian and economist, was born 
in Geneva, Switzerland. His father was a Prote 
tant clergyman who had married the daughter © 
a well-to-do Genevan family. At the age of 16, 
when Sismondi was a clerk in Eynard’s Bank at 
Lyons, he witnessed the first tremors of the French 
Revolution. The revolution had repercussions in 
Geneva, and the family sought refuge in England, 
returning in 1794 but moving again soon after- 


ward to a farm at Pescia, Italy. After his return to 
Geneva in 1800, Sismondi wrote his Tableau de 
lagriculture toscane, which appeared the following 
year. In 1803 he published his book De la richesse 
commerciale, as a result of which he was offered 
the chair of political economy at the University of 
Vilna, with a salary of 6,000 francs. Sismondi de- 
clined the offer, having decided to devote his ener- 
gies to his great Histoire des républiques italiennes 
du moyen dge, the 16 volumes of which appeared 
over the period 1809-1818. 

In 1804/1805, Sismondi accompanied Madame 
de Staél on her voyage to Italy, along with August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel and other celebrities who 
frequented her chateau at Coppet, eight miles 
northeast of Geneva. In 1807/1808, the same 
group traveled in Germany and Austria, where the 
baroness took pleasure in introducing Sismondi to 
her aristocratic friends. Before long, he began to 
receive handsome royalties for his history of the 
Italian republics as well as fees for his numerous 
articles. The Geneva aristocracy, which had earlier 
turned its back on Sismondi because, during the 
Revolution, his father had been seen taking the 
milk of his cows to market (Fragments ..., p. 70), 
now offered him a professorship at the university. 
Again, Sismondi declined. 

Unfortunately, a valuable source of information 
on Sismondi’s life and opinions seems to have been 
lost. It is believed that after his death some of his 
correspondence was burned by his widow and by 
the marquess of Bossi, his executor. 

Sismondi’s reputation as a historian and political 
writer spread rapidly, and during the Hundred 
Days he had an interview with Napoleon himself, 
whose constitutional program he defended. After 
the Restoration, Sismondi resumed work on his 
history of the Italian republics and, having seen 
the last volume through the press, threw himself 
at once into a still vaster project, his Histoire des 
Français; by the time of his death in 1842, 29 
volumes had appeared, and two more were pub- 
lished posthumously. 

For the modern student, Sismondi’s most impor- 
tant work is his Nouveaux principes d'économie 
politique (1819). Jettisoning the viewpoint he had 
adopted earlier in his Richesse commerciale 
(1803), Sismondi pointed out in his new book that 
the supporters of the free-trade doctrine were in 
pursuit of a false prosperity: the laissez-faire pol- 
icy recommended by Say, Ricardo, Malthus, and 
McCulloch, and followed by the British govern- 
ment, while increasing material wealth, diminished 
the amount of enjoyment at the disposal of each 
individual, and as a result of this policy the 
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wealthy grew wealthier and the poor grew poorer, 
more dependent, even destitute. The book was 
translated at once into Italian, but reaction else- 
where in Europe was slow, except in England, 
where it took a rather unexpected form. 

There is ample evidence that at the time that 
Sismondi released his Nouveaux principes, in the 
spring of 1819, Malthus had been working on his 
Principles of Political Economy for years, without 
being sure whether, or when, he was going to be 
able to finish it. The volume was to have been ready 
in December 1817 but did not come off the press 
until April 1820. What speeded up Malthus’ work 
between these two dates was surely the publica- 
tion of Sismondi’s book. A comparison of the two 
books shows that all of Sismondi’s important ideas 
reappear, sometimes in a slightly different garb, 
in Malthus’ Principles, which contains references 
both to Sismondi and to John Barton, a young 
British economist who, working independently, 
had reached similar conclusions [see the biography 
of Barton]. Ricardo read Malthus’ work as soon 
as it was available. He noticed the name of Barton, 
remembered the correspondence he had previously 
exchanged with him, and revised his own doctrine 
in the light of the arguments originally presented 
by Sismondi and Barton and now by Malthus. This 
resulted in the addition to Ricardo’s Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation (see 1817) of the 
famous 31st chapter “On Machinery” (added in the 
1821 edition), in which the author virtually aban- 
doned the free-trade doctrine he had advocated 
until then. However, Ricardo was not aware of the 
full significance of his change of mind, for after 
a meeting he had with Sismondi at Coppet in 1822 
he wrote that “after a long battle we each of us, 
I believe, remained in the same opinion that we 
commenced the discussion in” (Works, vol. 9, 
p. 248). 

Sismondi was respected by men like Ricardo 
and Barton; but according to Cavour, who made 
his acquaintance while in Geneva, Sismondi was 
not a strong debater and could not put up an effec- 
tive defense against the attacks of men like the 
economist Antoine E. Cherbuliez. In later years, 
bourgeois writers usually commented favorably on 
Sismondi’s literary talent, while glossing over his 
criticism of free-trade doctrine. Socialist writers 
made use of this criticism, sometimes without giv- 
ing credit where it was due. Karl Marx, while bor- 
rowing copiously from Sismondi’s critical analysis 
of free trade, attacked him as an “economic ro- 
manticist.” Lenin also attacked Sismondi, and more 
violently than Marx did. 

From the perspective of the twentieth century 
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Sismondi has proved to have been more perceptive 
than most free-traders and more realistic than most 
nineteenth-century socialists. 

G. SOTIROFF 


[For the historical context of Sismondi’s work, see 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE; and the biographies of MALTHUS; 
Ricarpo; SAY; for discussion of the subsequent de- 
velopment of Sismondi's ideas, see the biography of 
Marx.] 
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veloped a unified and comprehensive set of 
ciples of economic policy for the United § 
and applied these principles to the changing prol 
lems of his times. 

Simons called his philosophy libertarian: 
essential requirement of a good political and 
nomic order is that it protect, promote, and res 
to the free choices of individuals, However, 
is distinctive about his philosophy is the combin 
tion of this idea with two others: First, a me 
negative, “hands-off” policy of government is n 
sufficient to maintain the free economic order 
realize its benefits; the government mùst undertake 
certain limited but important affirmative action 
(The title of his first work to gain national at 
tion, “A Positive Program for Laissez-faire,” 1934, 
already conveyed this idea, and it recurs throug 
out his writing.) Second, equality is a value 
a little below freedom. 

Simons’ important writings began to appear 
1933 and 1934, near the bottom of the great d 
pression, The failure of “free enterprise” 
laissez-faire had greatly strengthened support 
government intervention in economic activity 
There were no apparent limits to the character an 
scope of these interventions, less because of 
widespread acceptance of a policy of extensi c] 
government control than because of the absence 0 
any principles for distinguishing between controls” 
that were necessary, appropriate, or feasible and 
those that were not. : 

Simons proposed a set of principles for making 
this distinction: It is the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment to maintain a framework within which a; 
free economy can successfully operate and to do 
so by means that are general in their application, 
impersonal, and based on law rather than admin- 
istrative discretion. But the government should not 
intervene in the heart of the economic process— 
in the determination of relative prices and wages 
and in production and investment decisions. Spe- 
cifically, Simons emphasized the government's 1 
sponsibility for maintaining appropriate monetary 
and competitive conditions. 

Simons believed that the failure of the governi 
ment to discharge its responsibility for maint i 
ing reasonable stability in the supply of money hat 
been one of the main causes of the severity of the 
depression. He was ‘an early leader, among Amer- 
ican economists, in advocating monetary expan- 
sion, to be achieved by means of budget dete 
as the road to recovery from the depression. But be 
did not believe that it was sufficient merely to as- 
sign to the government the responsibility of a 
its monetary, fiscal, and debt-management polici 


to achieve some vaguely defined goal of economic 
stability. Reform of the banking system was also 
necessary, and he urged that the money supply 
be based on a 100 per cent reserve of government 
obligations. Also, he argued the case for a statutory 
rule of monetary policy that would govern the con- 
duct of the monetary authorities. Which of several 
reasonable rules was chosen was less important 
than the existence of some objective standard 
known to the public and binding on the authorities. 

Simons often argued against what he considered 
excessively loose, discretionary, and expansionist 
prescriptions by overenthusiastic advocates of pos- 
itive fiscal and monetary policy. Yet, the more im- 
portant fact is that Simons, the champion of free 
enterprise and nonintervention, did accept and 
emphasize the responsibility of the government to 
use its monetary and fiscal policies affirmatively 
to stabilize the economy. This allowed Simons and 
his followers to influence policy more than they 
could have done if they had denied government 
responsibility. Simons was among the first to stress 
that if federal tax rates were unchanged, the result- 
ing decline of revenues in recessions and rise of 
revenues in booms would have a strong stabilizing 
influence on the economy; that varying the revenue 
side of the budget might be a more effective fiscal 
instrument than varying the expenditure side; and 
that the way in which the government financed its 
debt would be a significant independent economic 
factor. These ideas all became important in post- 
war fiscal thinking and fiscal policy. Thus, Simons’ 
writings made a major contribution to the emer- 
gence of a postwar consensus on fiscal and mone- 
tary policy in the United States, not only among 
economists but also among persons in government 
and in the private economy whose opinions were 
influential. 
i While Simons believed that monetary stability 
is a necessary background condition for the effec- 
tive operation of the free economy, he also felt that 
competition is the active driving force of the econ- 
omy. He relied upon competition to organize 
production efficiently; to promote technological ad- 
vance and economic growth; to permit high em- 
ployment without inflation; to provide individuals, 
as consumers and as sellers of productive services, 
with the real alternatives that are the essence of 
freedom; to yield “commutative justice,” in the 
Sense of economic rewards proportional to produc- 
tive contributions; to prevent extreme inequality of 
power or income; and to minimize the need for 
government intervention to settle conflicts between 
Private interests. 

In his early writings Simons seemed to believe 
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that the degree of competition in the United States 
was far from adequate to serve these purposes, 
chiefly because corporations had been permitted to 
grow to excessive size. Later, Simons’ view of the 
problem changed. He came to believe that it was 
the trend toward monopoly, rather than the degree 
of monopoly already achieved, that was the great 
danger. Moreover, the natural force of competition 
was strong, so strong that private arrangements, 
unaided by government, could only temporarily 
and partially suppress it. Therefore, the first re- 
quirement was to prevent government from sup- 
porting monopoly. 

In his last writings, including “Some Reflections 
on Syndicalism” (1944), which became the classic 
statement of the case against trade unions, Simons 
argued that unions were the principal threat to 
the competitive, and therefore free, society. Simons 
offered no confident remedy, only the hope that 
awareness of the danger would make it possible to 
limit the growth of union power before it was too 
late. 

The part of his program that Simons elaborated 
in greatest detail was the tax system. His two 
longest (although relatively short) works, Personal 
Income Taxation (1938) and Federal Tax Reform 
(written in 1943, published 1950), were on this 
subject. Simons’ writing on taxation largely spelled 
out the implications of a few basic ideas, the one 
most closely identified with his name being the 
definition of income, for tax purposes, as the sum of 
consumption plus the change in the value of net 
assets owned. Other ideas fundamental to his 
thinking about taxes were (a) that all taxation is 
taxation of individuals and must be judged by its 
effects on individuals; (b) that the allocation of 
income to short periods of time, like a year, is arbi- 
trary and causes injustice and inefficiency; and ( c) 
that in taxation, as in other policies, the govern- 
ment should avoid accidental or deliberate inter- 
ference with the system of relative prices and 
wages. Rigorous application of these ideas enabled 
Simons to cut through a great deal of sophisticated 
argument about such matters as capital gains, gifts 
and bequests, corporate profits, and tax-exempt se- 
curities. Twenty years after his death, the consid- 
erations contained in Simons’ work were still basic 
to the continuing effort to rationalize the federal 
income tax system. 

It was in his tax proposals that Simons’ stress 
on equality as a social goal found its most imme- 
diate expression. Simons did not believe that pol- 
icy for reducing inequality should be confined to 
creation of a progressive tax system, but he did 
believe that correction of the tax system had to 
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come first. As he said, “There are remarkable op- 
portunities for extending the range of socialized 
consumption (medical services, recreation, educa- 
tion, music, drama, etc.) and especially for ex- 
tending the range of social welfare activities, The 
prospects in these directions, however, must re- 
main somewhat unattractive as long as the expend- 
itures involved must be covered by the kinds of 
taxes on which we have relied in the past—that 
is, so long as what the government gives to the 
masses with one hand is largely taken away with 
the other” ([1934] 1948, pp. 68-69), 

HERBERT STEIN 


[See also FiscaL POLICY; MONETARY POLICY; TAXA- 
TION, article on PERSONAL INCOME TAXES; and the 
biography of Knicur.] 
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TI. POLITICAL PROCESSES 


I 
INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR 


“Simulation” is a term now generally employed 
to denote an approach to the construction of theo- 
ries that makes essential use of computers and 
computer-programming languages. In some appli- 


cations simulation techniques are used in investigat- 
ing formal mathematical theories—for example, 
stochastic learning theories. In other applications, 
the theoretical models of the systems that are sim- 
ulated are essentially nonquantitative and non- 
numerical. 

We may define simulation more specifically as 
a method for analyzing the behavior of a system 
by computing its time path for given initial con- 
ditions, and given parameter values. The computa- 
tion is said to “simulate” the system, because it 
moves forward in time step by step with the move- 
ment of the system it is describing. For the pur- 
poses of simulation, the system must be specified 
by laws that define its behavior, during any time 
interval, in terms of the state it was in at the be- 
ginning of that interval. 

Simulation has always been an important part 
of the armory of applied mathematics. The intro- 
duction of modern computers, however, has so re- 
duced the cost of obtaining numerical solutions to 
systems of equations that simulation has taken on 
vastly increased importance as an analytic tool. 
As a consequence, the relative balance of advan- 
tage has shifted from simplifying a theory in order 
to make it solvable toward retaining complexity in 
order to increase its accuracy and realism, With 
simulation and other techniques of numerical anal- 
ysis, computers permit the study of far more com- 
plicated systems than could have been investigated 
at an earlier time. 

Simulation with mathematical theories. Con- 
sider first the simulation of systems that are de- 
scribed by mathematical models (Newell & Simon 
1963a, pp. 368-373). A model consists of a sys- 
tem of equations containing variables, literal con- 
stants (often called parameters), and numerical 
constants. The system of equations may be solved 
symbolically, by expressing the several variables 
explicitly in terms of the literal and numerical con- 
stants; or the system may be solved numerically, 
by substituting particular numerical values for the 
literal constants and then solving the equations for 
these special cases. For many complex systems of 
equations, symbolic solutions cannot be obtained, 
only numerical solutions. The former are clearly 
preferred when obtainable, for once a symbolic Bo: 
lution has been found, the special cases are readily 
evaluated by substituting numerical values for the 
parameters in the solutions instead of in the orig- 
inal equations. 3 

To take a highly simplified example, a learning 
theory might postulate that the rate at which learn- 
ing occurs is proportional to the amount of material 


remaining to be learned. If, for simplicity of expo- 
sition, we divide time into discrete intervals and 
define the variable x(t) as the amount of material 
that has been learned up to the end of the tth time 
interval, then the theory can be expressed by a 
simple difference equation: 


(1). x(t+.1) — x(t) = afb — x(t)], 


where a is a literal constant that we can name 
intelligence for this learning task, and b is a literal 
constant that represents the total amount to be 
learned. The symbolic solution to this simple sys- 
tem is well known to be: 


(2) x(t) =b—[b—#(0)] (1—a)!, 


where (0) is a literal constant denoting the 
amount that had already been learned up to the 
time t = 0. Particular numerical solutions can now 
be found by assigning numerical values a, b, and 
%(0) and by solving (2) for x(t) for any desired 
values of t. Alternatively, numerical solutions— 
learning curves—for the system can as readily be 
computed for given a, b, and (0) directly from 
equation (1), transferring the x(t) term to the 
right-hand side and solving successively for x(1), 
x(2), (3), +++. This latter procedure—solving (1) 
numerically—would be called simulation. 

The advantages of simulation as a technique for 
analyzing dynamic systems are not evident from 
the excessively simple equation (1). Suppose, how- 
ever, that a, instead of being a literal constant, 
designated some function, a[b,x(t)], of b and 
x(t). Only for very special cases could (1) then 
be solved symbolically to obtain an explicit expres- 
sion, like (2), for x(t). In general, when we wish 
to know the time paths of systems expressed by 
such equations, numerical solution for special 
cases—that is, simulation—is our main recourse. 

A great many of the mathematical theories cur- 
rently used for the study of learning and other 
individual behavior are probabilistic or stochastic 
in character. Such theories pose formidable mathe- 
matical problems, and explicit symbolic solutions 
for their equations are seldom obtainable. Unlike 
a deterministic system, the solution of the equa- 
tions of a stochastic system does not specify a 
single time path for the system but assigns a prob- 
ability distribution to all possible paths of the sys- 
tem. In some cases, certain properties of this prob- 
ability distribution—certain means and variances 
—can be obtained symbolically, but the specifica- 
tion of the entire probability distribution can sel- 
dom be obtained symbolically. In order to estimate 
the parameters of the distribution numerically, the 
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system can be simulated by Monte Carlo tech- 
niques. That is, random variables can be intro- 
duced into the model, and the equations analogous 
to (1) solved a number of times, each time with 
different values of the random variables assigned 
and using the appropriate probabilities. The nu- 
merical solutions to (1) will trace out possible 
paths of the system, and the probability that a 
particular path will be followed in the simulation 
will be proportional to its probability under the 
assumptions of the model. Then, from the numer- 
ical results of the Monte Carlo simulation, numer- 
ical estimates can be made of the parameters 
of the probability distribution. [See RANDOM 
NUMBERS.] 

Information-processing theories. The greatest 
use of simulation for the study of individual be- 
havior has involved so-called information-process- 
ing theories, which are different in important 
respects from classical mathematical theories. Sim- 
ulation has exactly the same relation to informa- 
tion-processing theories as to other formal theories 
—it is a method for discovering how the system 
described by the theory will behave, in particular 
circumstances, over a period of time. However, 
almost no methods other than simulation exist for 
investigating information-processing theories. For 
this reason, a phrase like “simulation of cognitive 
processes” often refers both to an information-proc- 
essing theory of cognitive processes and to the in- 
vestigation of the theory by simulation, in the 
narrower sense of the term. [See INFORMATION 
THEORY.) 

Information-processing theories of individual 
behavior take the form of computer programs, 
usually written in programming languages called 
list-processing languages, especially devised for this 
purpose. The information-processing theories un- 
dertake to explain how a system like the human 
central nervous system carries out such complex 
cognitive processes as solving problems, forming 
concepts, or memorizing. The explanation is suffi- 
ciently detailed to predict—by computer simulation 
—behavior in specific problem situations. That is 
to say, the theory aims at predicting, not merely 
some quantitative aspects of behavior (number of 
errors in a learning situation, for example), but 
the actual concrete behaviors and verbal outputs 
of subjects placed in the very same situation and 
confronted with the identical task. [See CONCEPT 
FORMATION; PROBLEM SOLVING.] 

A specific example will help make clear exactly 
what is meant by this. Clarkson (1963) has con- 
structed an information-processing theory to ex- 
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plain how a bank officer selects portfolios of secu- 
rities for trust funds. The trust officer, who has been 
told the purpose of the trust and the amount of 
money available for investment, prepares a list of 
stocks and bonds that can be bought with this sum. 
If the computer program is provided (as input) 
the same information about the purpose of the 
trust and its size, it will also produce (as output) 
a list of stocks and bonds. A first test of the pro- 
gram, as a theory, is whether it will pick the same 
list of companies and the same number of shares 
in each as the trust officer. In an actual test, for 
example, the program predicted the trust officer 
would buy 60 shares of General American Trans- 
portation, 50 Dow Chemical, 10 IBM, 60 Merck and 
Company, and 45 Owens-Corning Fiberglas. The 
trust officer in fact bought 30 Corning Glass, 50 
Dow Chemical, 10 IBM, 60 Merck and Company, 
and 50 Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 

A second and more severe test of the theory is 
whether, in reaching its final choices, it goes 
through the same stages of analysis, weighs the 
same factors, considers the same alternatives, as 
the human it is simulating, As one technique for 
making this kind of test, the human subject is 
asked to perform the task while thinking aloud, 
and his stream of verbalizations (protocol) is re- 
corded. The human protocols are then compared 
with the trace produced by the computer program 
while it is performing the same task (for an ex- 
ample of this technique, which Clarkson also used, 
see Newell & Simon 1963b), 

Omar K. Moore and Scarvia B. Anderson (1954) 
devised a task that required the subject to “recode” 
certain symbolic expressions. One problem was 
to recode L1: (r>—p)+(-r5 q) into LO: 
—(—4q-p). (For purposes of the experiment and 
of this example, these strings of symbols can be 
treated as “code messages,” whose meaning need 
not be known. The expression L1 may be read 
“parenthesis r horseshoe minus P parenthesis dot 
parenthesis minus r horseshoe q parenthesis.”) 
The recoding had to be carried out according to 
certain rules, which were numbered from 1 to 12. 
At one point in his thinking-aloud protocol, a sub- 
ject said, “Now I'm looking for a way to get rid of 
the horseshoe inside the two brackets that appear 
on the left and right side of the equation. And I 
don’t see it. Yeah, if you apply rule 6 to both sides 
of the equation, from there Pm going to see if I 
can apply rule 7,” 

The same recoding task, recoding L1 into LO 
according to the rules specified by Moore and 
Anderson, was given to a Program, the General 
Problem Solver (GPS), expressing an information- 


processing theory of human problem solving. One 
portion of the trace produced by the program read 
as follows: 


Goal: Apply rule 7 to L1. 
Subgoal: Change “horseshoe” to “wedge” 
in left side of L1. 
Subgoal: Apply rule 6 to the left side 
of L1. 
Result: L4: (—r V =p): (=r > q). 
Subgoal: Apply rule 7 to L4. 
Subgoal: Change “horseshoe” to 
“wedge” in right of L4. 
Subgoal: Apply rule 6 to right side 
of L4. 


Part of the test of the adequacy of GPS as a 
theory of human problem solving would be to de- 
cide how closely the segment of the human proto- 
col reproduced above corresponded to the segment 
of the computer trace, For example, in the illustra- 
tive fragment cited here, both the human subject 
and GPS went down a blind alley, for rule 7 turned 
out to be not applicable to the expression recoded 
by rule 6. A theory of human problem solving must 
predict and explain the mistakes people make, as 
well as their ability sometimes to achieve solutions. 

Information-processing theories can also be test- 
ed in more orthodox ways than by comparing 
protocols with traces. A program can be simulated 
in an experimental design identical with one that 
has been employed for human subjects. Statistics 
from the computer runs can be compared with 
the statistics of the human performance. This is the 
principal means that has been used to test the 
Elementary Perceiver and Memorizer (EPAM), an 
information-processing theory of human rote learn- 
ing that will be described briefly later (Feigenbaum 
1963). By having EPAM learn nonsense syllables 
by the standard serial anticipation method, at var- 
ious simulated memory drum speeds and for lists 
of different lengths, quantitative predictions were 
made of the shape of the so-called serial position 
curve (relative numbers of errors during the learn- 
ing process for different parts of the list of 
syllables). These predictions showed excellent 
agreement with the published data from human 
experiments. In other experiments in the learning 
of paired nonsense syllables, EPAM predicted 
quantitatively the effects upon learning rate of 
such variables as degree of familiarity with the 
syllables and degree of similarity between syllables. 
These predictions also corresponded closely with 
the published data from several experiments. [See 
FORGETTING and LEARNING, article on VERBAL 
LEARNING.) 


In summary, an information-processing theory 
is expressed as a computer program which, exactly 
like a system of difference or differential equations, 
predicts the time path of a system from given 
initial conditions for particular values of the sys- 
tem parameters. The theory predicts not merely 
gross quantitative features of behavior but the 
actual stream of symbolic outputs from the sub- 
ject. Such theories can be subjected to test in 
numerous ways; among others, by comparing the 
behaviors, including the thinking-aloud protocols, 
of subjects with the computer traces produced by 
the simulating programs, 

Evaluation. The examples reveal both some of 
the strengths and some of the difficulties in the 
information-processing approach to theory con- 
struction and theory testing. On the positive side, 
the theories are written in languages that are ca- 
pable of representing stimuli and responses directly 
and in detail, without an intermediate stage of 
translation into mathematical form. This has the 
further advantage of avoiding virtually all prob- 
lems of stimulus scaling. The stimuli themselves, 
and not scales representing some of their gross 
characteristics, serve as inputs to the theory. Al- 
though the computer traces produced by the simu- 
lations are not in idiomatic English, the comparison 
of trace with protocol can be handled by relatively 
unambiguous coding techniques. 

One of the main difficulties of the approach is 
closely related to one of its strengths—the detail 
of its predictions. Since different human subjects 
do not behave in exactly the same way in identical 
task situations, a simulation that predicts correctly 
the detail of behavior of one individual will predict 
the detail of behavior of others incorrectly. Presum- 
ably, a theory of individual behavior should con- 
sist of general statements about how human beings 
behave, rather than statements about how a partic- 
ular human being behaves. At a minimum we 
would want to require of a theory that modifica- 
tions to fit the behaviors of different subjects 
should change only relatively superficial features 
of the theory—values of particular parameters, say 
—and that they not necessitate fundamental re- 
construction of the whole simulation program. It 
remains to be seen how fully this requirement will 
be met by information-processing theories. Up to 
the present, only a modest amount of investigation 
has been made of the possibilities of creating var- 
iants of simulation programs to fit different sub- 
jects. 

Generality is needed, too, in another direction. 
Most of the eafly simulation programs were con- 
structed to explain human performance in a single 
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task—discovering proofs for theorems in symbolic 
logic, say, or making moves in chess. It seems un- 
reasonable to suppose that the programs a human 
uses to solve problems in one task environment 
are entirely specific to that environment and sep- 
arate and independent from those he uses for dif- 
ferent tasks. The fact that people can be scaled, 
even roughly, by general intelligence argues against 
such total specialization of skills and abilities. 
Hence, an important direction of research is to 
construct theories that can be applied over a wide 
range of tasks. 

An example of such a theory is GPS, already 
mentioned. GPS can simulate behavior in any prob- 
lem environment where the task can be symbolized 
as getting from a given state of affairs to a desired 
state of affairs. A wide range of problem-solving 
tasks can be expressed in this format. (To say that 
GPS can simulate behavior in any such environ- 
ments means, not that the program will predict 
human behavior correctly and in detail, but that 
the program can at least be made to operate and 
produce a prediction, a trace, in that environment, 
for comparison with the human behavior. ) 

Thus, GPS has actually been given tasks from 
about a dozen task environments—for example, 
discovering proofs for theorems in logic, solving 
the missionaries-and-cannibals puzzle, and solving 
trigonometric identities—and there is every reason 
to suppose it can handle a wide range of others. 

Levels of explanation. There has been great di- 
versity of opinion in individual psychology as to 
the appropriate relation between psychological 
theory and neurophysiology. One extreme of the 
behaviorist position holds that the laws of psychol- 
ogy should state functional relations between the 
characteristics of stimulus situations, as the inde- 
pendent variables, and response situations, as the 
dependent variables, with no reference to interven- 
ing variables. A quite different position holds that 
explanation in psychology should relate behavior 
to biological mechanisms and that the laws of 
psychology are essentially reducible to laws of 
neurophysiology. 

Information-processing theories represent a posi- 
tion distinct from either of these (Simon & Newell 
1964). Unlike the extreme behaviorist theories, 
they make strong assumptions about the processes 
in the central nervous system (CNS) that inter- 
vene between stimulus and response and endeavor 
to explain how the stimulus produces the response. 
On the other hand, the information-processing 
theories do not describe these intervening processes 
in terms of neurophysiological mechanisms but 
postulate much grosser elements: symbol struc- 
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tures and elementary information processes that 
create and modify such structures and are, in turn, 
controlled by the structures. 

Behaviorist theories may be called one-level 
theories, because they refer only to directly observ- 
able phenomena. Neurophysiological theories are 
two-level theories, for they refer both to behavioral 
events and underlying chemical and biological 
mechanisms. Information-processing theories are 
at least three-level theories, for they postulate ele- 
mentary information processes to explain behavior, 
with the suggestion that the elementary informa- 
tion processes can subsequently be explained (in 
one or more stages of reduction) in chemical and 
biological terms, [See LEARNING, article on NEURO- 
PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS; and NERVOUS SYSTEM, ] 

Elementary information processes and symbol 
Structures play the same role, at this intermediate 
level of explanation, as that played by chemical 
reactions, atoms, and molecules in nineteenth-cen- 
tury chemistry. In neither case is it claimed that 
the phenomena cannot be reduced, at least in prin- 
ciple, to a more microscopic level (neurophysiology 
in the one case, atomic physics in the other ); it is 
simply more convenient to have a division of labor 
between psychologists and neurophysiologists (as 
between chemists and atomic physicists) and to 
use aggregative theories at the information-process- 
ing level as the bridge between them. 

Some specific theories. The remainder of this 
article will be devoted to an account of the psycho- 
logical substance of some current information- 
processing theories of cognition. Because space 
prohibits a complete survey of such theories, the 
examples will be restricted to problem solving, 
serial pattern recognition, dnd rote memory proc- 
esses, Theories of other aspects of pattern recog- 
nition and concept formation will be omitted 

(Hunt 1962; Uhr 1966), as will be theories pro- 
posing a parallel, rather than serial, organization 
of cognitive Processes (Reitman 1965). 

The theories to be described are incorporated in 
a number of separate Programs, which have not yet 
been combined into a single information-processing 
theory of “the whole cognitive man.” Nevertheless, 
the programs have many similar components, and 
all incorporate the same basic assumptions about 
the organization and functioning of the CNS. 
Hence, the theories are complementary and will 
be discussed here, not as separate entities, but 
as components of a theory of cognition (Simon 
& Newell 1964), 

The basic assumptions about the organization 
and functioning of the CNS are these: 

(1) The CNS contains a memory, which stores 


symbols (discriminable patterns) and composite 
structures made up of symbols. These composite 
structures include lists (ordered sets of symbols, 
e.g., the English alphabet) and descriptions (asso- 
ciations between triads of symbols). The relation 
“black, opposite, white,” to be translated “white is 
the opposite of black,” is an example of a descrip- 
tion. 

(2) The CNS performs certain elementary proc- 
esses on symbols: storing symbols, copying sym- 
bols, associating symbols in lists and descriptions, 
finding symbols on lists and in descriptions, com- 
paring symbols to determine whether they are 
identical or different. 

(3) The elementary processes are organized 
hierarchically into programs, and the CNS incor- 
porates an interpretive process capable of execut- 
ing such programs—determining at each stage 
what elementary process will be carried out next. 
The interpretation is serial (not all information- 
processing theories share this assumption, how- 
ever), one process being executed at a time. 

The memory, symbol structures, elementary 
processes, and interpreters are the information- 
processing mechanisms in terms of which observed 
human behavior is to be explained. Programs con- 
structed from these mechanisms are used to simu- 
late problem solving, memorizing, serial pattern 
recognizing, and other performances. 

Problem-solving processes. A central task of 
any theory of human problem solving is to explain 
how people can find their way to solutions while 
exploring enormous “mazes” of possible alternative 
paths. It has been calculated that if a chess player 
were to consider all the possible outcomes of all 
possible moves, he would have to examine some 
10'*° paths. In fact he does not do this—obviously 
he could not, in any event—but conducts a highly 
selective search among a very much smaller num- 
ber of possibilities, Available empirical data indi- 
cate that a problem solver usually explores well 
under a hundred paths in this and other problem- 
solving “mazes.” z 

Experiments based on information-processing 
theories have shown that such selective searches 
can be accomplished successfully by programs in- 
corporating rules of thumb, or heuristics, for deter- 
mining which paths in the maze are likely to lead 
to solutions (Feigenbaum & Feldman 1963, part 1, 
secs. 2, 3). Some of the heuristics are very specific 
to a particular task environment. As a person be- 
comes skilled in such an environment, he learns to 
discriminate features of the situation that have 
diagnostic value, and he associates with those fea- 
tures responses that may be appropriate in situa- 


tions of the specified kind. Thus, an important 
component in specific skills is a “table of connec- 
tions,” stored in memory, associating discriminable 
features with possibly relevant actions. For exam- 
ple, a chess player learns to notice when the 
enemy's king is exposed, and he learns to consider 
certain types of moves (e.g., “checking” moves) 
whenever he notices this condition. [See ATTEN- 
TION.] 

Much of the behavior of problem solvers in 
chess-playing and theorem-proving tasks can be 
explained in terms of simple “feature-noticing” pro- 
grams and corresponding tables of connections, or 
associations, But the programs must explain also 
how these components in memory are organized 
into effective programs for selective search. These 
organizing programs are relatively independent of 
the specific kind of problem to be solved but are 
applicable instead (in conjunction with the notic- 
ing processes and associations) to large classes of 
task environments. They are general heuristics for 
problem solving. 

The central GPS heuristic is an organization of 
elementary processes for carrying out means-end 
analysis. These processes operate as follows: the 
symbolized representations of two situations are 
compared; one or more differences are noted be- 
tween them; an operator is selected among those 
associated with the difference by the table of con- 
nections; and the operator is applied to the situa- 
tion that is to be changed. After the change has 
been made, a new situation has been created, 
which can be compared with the goal situation, 
and the process can then be repeated. 

Consider, for example, a subject trying to solve 
one of the Moore—Anderson “recoding” problems. 
In this case, the problem is to change L1: 
r: (—p > q) to LO: (q V p)-r. The subject begins 
by saying, “You've got to change the places of the 
r to the other side and you have to change Miha 
minus and horseshoe to wedge, and you've got to 
reverse the places from p and q to q and p, so let's 
see.... Rule 1 (ie., A+ B> B-A) is similar to it 
because you want to change places with the second 
parti 

The means-end chain in this example includes 
the following: notice the difference in order be- 
tween the terms of L1 and L0; find an operator 
(rule 1) that changes the order. 

Another kind of organization, which may be 
called planning and abstraction, is also evident in 
problem solving. In planning, some of the detail 
of the original problem is eliminated (abstracted). 
A solution is then sought for the simplified prob- 
lem, using means-end analysis or other processes. 
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If the solution is found for the abstract problem, 
it provides an outline or plan for the solution of 
the original problem with the detail reinserted. 

The programs for means—end analysis and for 
planning, each time they are activated, produce a 
“burst” of problem-solving activity directed at a 
particular subgoal or organization of subgoals. The 
problem-solving program also contains processes 
that control and organize these bursts of activity 
as parts of the total exploratory effort. [See PROB- 
LEM SOLVING.] 

Rote memory processes. The noticing processes 
incorporated in the problem-solving theory assume 
that humans have subprograms for discriminating 
among symbol structures (e.g., for noticing differ- 
ences between structures) and programs for elabo- 
rating the fineness of these discriminations, They 
also assume that associations between symbol 
structures can be stored (e.g., the table of connec- 
tions between differences and operators). Discrim- 
ination and association processes and the struc- 
tures they employ constitute an important part of 
the detail of problem-solving activity but are ob- 
scured in complex human performances by the 
higher-level programs that organize and direct 
search. 

In simpler human tasks—memorizing materials 
by rote—the organizing strategies are simpler, and 
the underlying processes account for most of the 
behavioral phenomena. It has been possible to pro- 
vide a fairly simple information-processing expla- 
nation for the acquisition of discriminations and 
associations (Feigenbaum 1963). (Our description 
follows EPAM, the program for rote learning men- 
tioned above.) In the learning situation, there de- 
velops in memory (a) a “sorting net,” for discrim- 
inating among stimuli and among responses, and 
(b) compound symbol structures, stored in the net, 
that contain a partial representation, or “image,” 
of the stimulus as one component and a partial 
image of the response as another. 

When stimuli or responses are highly similar to 
each other, greater elaboration of the sorting net 
is required to discriminate among them, and more 
detail must be stored in the images. A stimulus be- 
comes “familiar” as a result of repeated exposure 
and consequent elaboration of the sorting net and 
its stored image. We have already noted that these 
simple mechanisms have been shown to account, 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively, for some of 
the main features of learning rates that have been 
observed in the laboratory. [See LEARNING, article 
On DISCRIMINATION LEARNING.] 

Recognition of periodic patterns. As an exam- 
ple of an information-processing explanation of 
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some of the phenomena of concept formation, we 
consider how, according to such a theory, human 
subjects detect and extrapolate periodic patterns 
—e.g., the letter pattern AB MCDM... (Simon 
& Newell 1964, pp. 293-294). 

At the core of the explanation is the hypothesis 
that in performing these tasks humans make use 
of their ability to detect a small number of basic 
relations and operations: for example, the rela- 
tions “same” and “different” between two symbols 
or symbol structures; the relation “next” on a fa- 
miliar alphabet; and the operations of finding the 
difference between and the quotient of a pair of 
numbers. (These discriminations are not unlike 
those required as components in problem-solving 
programs to detect features of symbol structures 
and differences between them.) With a relatively 
simple program of these processes, the pattern in 
a sequence can be detected, the pattern can be 
described by a symbol structure, and the pattern 
description can be used by the interpretive process 
to extrapolate. In the example AB MCDM, the 
relation “next” is detected in the substring A B C D, 
and the relation “same” in the M’s. These relations 
are used to describe a three-letter pattern, whose 
next member is the “next” letter after D, i.e., E. 

The information-processing theory of serial pat- 
tern detection has proved applicable to a wide 
range of cognitive tasks—including the Thurstone 
Letter Series Completion Test, symbol analogies 
tests, and partial reinforcement experiments. [See 
CONCEPT FORMATION; see also Feldman 1963.] 


This article has described the use of simulation 
in constructiug and testing theories of individual 
behavior, with particular reference to nonnumer- 
ical information-processing theories that take the 
form of computer programs. Examples of some of 
the current theories of problem solving, memoriz- 
ing, and pattern recognition were described briefly, 
and the underlying assumptions about the informa- 
tion-processing characteristics of the central nerv- 
ous system were outlined. Various techniques were 
illustrated for subjecting information-processing 
theories to empirical test, 
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[Directly related are the entries DECISION MAKING, es- 
pecially the article on PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS: 
INFORMATION THEORY; MODELS, MATHEMATICAL; 
PROBLEM SOLVING. Other relevant material may be 
found in LEARNING THEORY; MATHEMATICS; NERV- 
OUS SYSTEM; PROGRAMMING; REASONING AND LOGIC; 
THINKING. ] 
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n 
ECONOMIC PROCESSES 


Simulation is at once one of the most powerful 
and one of the most misapplied tools of modern 
economic analysis. “Simulation” of an economic 
system means the performance of experiments 
upon an analogue of the economic system and the 
drawing of inferences concerning the properties of 
the economic system from the behavior of its 
analogue. The analogue is an idealization of a gen- 
erally more complex real system, the essential 
properties of which are retained in the analogue. 

While this definition is consistent with the de- 
notation of the word, the connotation of simulation 
among economists active in the field today is much 
more restricted. The term “simulation” has Po 
generally reserved for processes using a physic 


or mathematical analogue and requiring a modern 
high-speed digital or analogue computer for the 
execution of the experiments. In addition, most eco- 
nomic simulations have involved some stochastic 
elements, either as an intrinsic feature of the 
model or as part of the simulation experiment field. 
Thus, while a pencil-and-paper calculation on a 
two-person Walrasian economy would, according 
to the more general definition, constitute a simula- 
tion experiment, common usage of the term would 
require that, to qualify as a simulation, the size of 
the model must be large enough, or the relation- 
ships complex enough, to necessitate the use of 
a modern computing machine. Even the inclusion 
of probabilistic elements in the pencil-and-paper 
game would not suffice, in and of itself, to trans- 
form the calculations into a bona fide common- 
usage simulation. In order to avoid confusion, the 
term “simulation” will be used hereafter in its more 
restrictive sense. 

To clarify the concept of simulation, it might be 
useful to indicate how the simulation process is 
related, on the one hand, to the analytic solution 
of mathematical models of an economy, and on the 
other, to the construction of mathematical and 
econometric models of economic systems. 

The relationship between simulation and econo- 
metric and mathematical formulations of economic 
theories is quite intimate. It is these descriptions 
of economic processes that constitute the basic 
inputs into a simulation. After a mathematical or 
econometric model is translated into language a 
computing machine can understand, the behavior 
of the model, as described by the machine output, 
represents the behavior of the economic system 
being simulated. The solutions obtained by means 
of simulation techniques are quite specific. Given 
a particular set of initial conditions, a particular set 
of parameters, and the time period over which the 
model is to be simulated, a single simulation ex- 
periment yields a particular numerically specified 
set of time paths for the endogenous variables (the 
variables whose values are determined or explained 
by the model). A variation in one or more of the 
initial conditions or parameters requires a separate 
simulation experiment which provides a different 
set of time paths. Comparisons between the origi- 
nal solution and other solutions obtained under 
Specific variations in assumptions can then be used 
to infer some of the properties of the relationships 
between input and output quantities in the system 
under investigation, In general, only very partial 
inferences concerning these relationships can be 
drawn by means of simulation experiments. In 
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addition, the results obtained can be assumed to 
be valid only for values of the parameters and 
initial conditions close to those used in the simu- 
lation experiments. By contrast, traditional mathe- 
matical approaches for studying the implications 
of an economic model produce general solutions by 
deductive methods, These general solutions de- 
scribe, in functional form, the manner in which 
the model relates the endogenous variables to any 
set of initial conditions and parameters and to 
time. 

The models formulated for a simulation experi- 
ment must, of course, represent a compromise be- 
tween “realism” and tractability. Since modern 
computers enable very large numbers of computa- 
tions to be performed rapidly, they permit the step- 
by-step solution of systems that are several orders of 
magnitude larger and more complicated than those 
that can be handled by the more conventional tech- 
niques. The representation of economic systems to 
be investigated with the aid of simulation tech- 
niques can therefore be much more complex; there 
are considerably fewer restrictions on the number 
of equations and on the mathematical forms of the 
functions that can be utilized. Simulation, there- 
fore, permits greater realism in the extent and 
nature of the feed-back mechanisms in the stylized 
representation of the economy contained in the 
econometric or mathematical model. 

The impetus for the use of simulation techniques 
in economics arises from three major sources. 
First, both theory and casual observation suggest 
that an adequate description of the dynamic be- 
havior of an economy must involve complex pat- 
terns of time dependencies, nonlinearities, and 
intricate interrelationships among the many vari- 
ables governing the evolution of economic activity 
through time. In addition, a realistic economic 
model will almost certainly require a high degree 
of disaggregation. Since analytic solutions can be 
obtained for only very special types of appreciably 
simplified economic models, simulation techniques, 
with their vastly greater capacity for complexity, 
permit the use of more realistic analogues to de- 
scribe real economic systems. 

The second driving force behind the use of simu- 
lation, one that is not unrelated to the first, arises 
from the need of social scientists in general and 
of economists in particular to find morally accept- 
able and scientifically adequate substitutes for the 
physical scientist’s controlled experiments. To the 
extent that the analogue used in the simulation 
represents the relevant properties of the economic 
system under study, experimentation with the ana- 
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logue can be used to infer the results of analogous 
experiments with the real economy. The effects in 
the model of specific changes in the values of par- 
ticular policy instruments (e.g., taxes, interest 
rates, price level) can be used to draw at least quali- 
tatively valid inferences concerning the probable 
effects of analogous changes in the real economic 
system. Much theoretical analysis in economics is 
aimed at the study of the probable reactions of an 
economy to specified exogenous changes, but any 
economic model that can be studied by analytic 
techniques must of necessity omit so many ob- 
viously relevant considerations that little confidence 
can be placed in the practical value of the results. 
Since a simulation study can approximate the 
economy's behavior and structure considerably 
more closely, simulation experiments can, at least 
in principle, lead to conditional predictions of much 
greater operational significance. 

Finally, the mathematical flexibility of simula- 
tion permits the use of this tool to gain insights 
into many phenomena whose intrinsic nature is not 
at all obvious, It is often possible, for example, to 
formulate a very detailed quantitative description 
of a particular process before its essential nature is 
sufficiently well understood to permit the degree 
of stylization required for a useful theoretical anal- 
ysis. Studies of the sensitivity of the results to vari- 
ous changes in assumptions can then be used to 
disentangle the important from the unimportant 
features of the problem. 

Past uses of simulation. The earliest applications 
of simulation approaches to economics employed 
physical analogues of a hydraulic or electrical 
variety, Analogue computers permit the solution 
of more or less complex linear or nonlinear dy- 
namic systems in which time is treated as a con- 
tinuous variable. They also enable a visual picture 
to be gained of adjustment processes. On the other 
hand, they are much slower than digital computers 
and can introduce distortions into the results be- 
cause of physical effects, such as “noise” and fric- 
tion, which have no conscious economic analogue. 

Subsequent economic simulations have tended 
to rely primarily on digital computers. As the 
speed and memory capacity of the computers have 
improved, the economic systems simulated have 
become increasingly more complex and more elabo- 
rate, and the emphasis in simulation has shifted 
from use as a mathematical tool for solving sys- 
tems of equations and understanding economic 
models to use as a device for forecasting and con- 
trolling real economies. In addition, these im- 
provements in computer design have permitted the 
construction of microanalytic models in which ag- 


gregate relationships are built up from specifica- 
tions concerning the behavioral patterns of a large 
sample of microeconomic units. 

As early as 1892, Irving Fisher recommended 
the use of hydraulic analogies “not only to obtaina 
clear and analytical picture of the interdependence 
of the many elements in the causation of prices, 
but also to employ the mechanism as an instru- 
ment of investigation and by it, study some com- 
plicated variations which could scarcely be success- 
fully followed without its aid” (1892, p. 44). It 
was not until 1950, however, that the first hy- 
draulic analogues of economic systems were con- 
structed. Phillips (1950) used machines made of 
transparent plastic tanks and tubes through which 
colored water was pumped to depict the Keynesian 
mechanism of income determination and to indi- 
cate how the production, consumption, stocks, and 
prices of a commodity interact. Electrical analogues 
were used to study models of inventory determina- 
tion (Strotz et al. 1957) and to study the business 
cycle models of Kalecki (Smith & Erdley 1952), 
Goodwin (Strotz et al. 1953), and others. 

The shift to the use of digital computers began 
in the late 1950s. In a simulation study on an IBM 
650, Adelman and Adelman (1959) investigated 
the dynamic properties of the Klein—Goldberger 
model of the U.S. economy by extrapolating the 
exogenous variables and solving the system of 25 
nonlinear difference equations for a period of one 
hundred years. In this process no indications were 
found of oscillatory behavior in the model. The in- 
troduction of random disturbances of a reasonable 
order of magnitude, however, generated cycles that 
were remarkably similar to those characterizing the 
U.S. economy. On the basis of their study, they 
concluded that (1) the Klein—Goldberger equa- 
tions may represent good approximations to the 
behavioral relationships in the real economy; and 
(2) their results are consistent with the hypothesis 
that the fluctuations experienced in modern highly 
developed societies are due to random perturbations. 

Duesenberry, Eckstein, and Fromm ( 1960) con- 
structed a 14-equation quarterly aggregative econo- 
metric model of the U.S. economy. Simulation €x- 
periments with this model were used to test the 
vulnerability of the U.S. economy to depressions 
and to assess the effectiveness of various automatic 
stabilizers, such as tax declines, increases in trans- 
fer payments, and changes in business savings. 

A far more detailed and, indeed, the most am- 
bitious macroeconometric simulation effort to date, 
at least on this side of the iron curtain, is being 
carried out at the Brookings Institution in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The simulation is based on a 400-equa- 
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tion quarterly econometric model of the U.S. econ- 
omy constructed by various experts under the 
auspices of the Social Science Research Council 
(Duesenberry et al, 1965), The Brookings model 
has eight production sectors. For each of the non- 
government sectors there are equations describing 
the determinants of fixed investment intentions, 
fixed investment realizations, new orders, unfilled 
orders, inventory investment, production worker 
employment, nonproduction worker employment, 
production worker average weekly hours, labor 
compensation rates per hour, real depreciation, 
capital consumption allowances, indirect business 
taxes, rental income, interest income, prices, cor- 
porate profits, entrepreneurial income, dividends, 
retained earnings, and inventory valuation adjust- 
ment. The remaining expenditure components of 
the national product are estimated in 5 consump- 
tion equations, 11 equations for nonbusiness con- 
struction, and several import and export equations. 
For government, certain nondefense expenditures, 
especially at the state and local levels, are treated 
as endogenous variables, while the rest are taken 
as exogenous. On the income side of the accounts 
there is a vast array of additional equations for 
transfer payments, personal income taxes, and 
other minor items. The model also includes a demo- 
graphic sector containing labor force, marriage 
rate, and household formation variables and a 
financial sector that analyzes the demand for 
money, the interest rate term structure, and other 
monetary variables. Finally, aside from a battery 
of identities, the model also incorporates two 
matrices: an input-output matrix that translates 
constant dollar GNP (gross national product) com- 
ponent demands into constant dollar gross product 
originating by industry, and a matrix that trans- 
lates industry prices into implicit deflators for GNP 
components. 

The solution to the system is achieved by making 
use of the model's block recursive structure. First, 
a block of variables wholly dependent on lagged 
endogenous variables is solved. Second, an initial 
simultaneous equation solution is obtained for 
variables in the “quantity” block (consumption, 
imports, industry outputs, etc.) using predeter- 
mined variables and using prices from the previous 
period in place of current prices. Third, a simul- 
taneous equation solution is obtained for variables 
in the “price” block using the predetermined vari- 
ables and the initial solution from the quantity 
block. Fourth, the price block solution is used as a 
new input to the quantity block, and the second 
and third steps are iterated until each variable 
changes (from iteration to iteration) by no more 
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than 0.1 per cent. Fifth, the three blocks are solved 
recursively. 

Simulation experiments show that the system 
yields predictions both within and beyond the 
sample period that lie well within the range of 
accuracy of other models. Simulation studies have 
also been undertaken to determine the potential 
impact of personal-income and excise-tax reduc- 
tions, of government expenditure increases, and of 
monetary tightness and ease. Stochastic simula- 
tions are also being carried out to ascertain the 
stability properties of the system. 

A rather different approach to the estimation of 
behavioral relationships for the entire socioeco- 
nomic system has been developed by Orcutt and 
his associates (Orcutt et al. 1961). Starting with 
the observed behavior of microeconomic decision 
units rather than macroeconomic aggregates, they 
estimate behavioral relationships for classes of de- 
cision units and use these to predict the behavior 
of the entire system. For this purpose, functions 
known as operating characteristics are estimated 
from sample surveys and census data. These func- 
tions specify the probabilities of various outcomes, 
given the values of a set of status variables which 
indicate the relevant characteristics of the micro- 
economic units at the start of a period. 

Their initial simulation experiments were aimed 
at forecasting demographic behavior. For example, 
to estimate the number of deaths occurring during 
a given month, the following procedure was ap- 
plied: an operating characteristic, 


log P;(m) = F, [Ai(m — }), Ri, Si] + 
(m — my)F.[Ai(m — 4), Ri, Si] + Fa(m), 


was specified. Here, P;(m) indicates the probability 
of the death of individual i in month m, Ai(m — 3) 
is the age of individual i at the start of month m, 
R; denotes the race of individual i, and S; denotes 
the sex of individual i. The function F, is a set of 
four age-specific mortality tables, one for each race 
and sex combination, which describe mortality con- 
ditions prevailing during the base month mo. The 
function F. is used to update each of these mor- 
tality tables to month m. The function F; is a cyclic 
function which accounts for seasonal variations in 
death rates. 

This and other operating characteristics were 
used in a simulation of the evolution of the U.S, 
population month by month between 1950 and 
1960. A representative sample of the U.S. popula- 
tion consisting of approximately 10,000 individuals 
was constructed. In each month of the calculation 
a random drawing determined, in accordance with 
the probabilities specified by the relevant oper- 
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ating characteristics, whether each individual in 
the sample would die, marry, get divorced, or give 
birth. A regression analysis was then used to com- 
pare the actual and predicted demographic changes 
during the sample period. Close agreement was 
obtained. This approach is currently being extended 
to permit analysis of the consumption, saving, and 
borrowing patterns of U.S. families, the behavior 
of firms, banks, insurance companies, and labor 
unions, etc. When all portions of the microanalytic 
model have been fitted together, simulation runs 
will be made to explore the consequences of vari- 
ous changes in monetary and fiscal policies. 

So far, we have discussed simulation experi- 
ments for prediction purposes only. However, the 
potential of simulation as an aid to policy formula- 
tion has not been overlooked by development plan- 
ners in either free-enterprise economies or socialist 
countries. A microanalytic simulation model has 
been formulated at the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sci- 
ences in order to guide the management of the 
production system of the Soviet economy (Cherniak 
1963), The model is quite detailed and elaborate. 
It starts with individual plants at a specific loca- 
tion and ends up with interregional and interin- 
dustry tables for the Soviet Union as a whole. In 
addition, the U.S.S.R. is contemplating the intro- 
duction of a 10-step joint man-computer program. 
The program is to be cyclic, with odd steps being 
man-operated and even steps being computer- 
operated. The functions fulfilled by the man-oper- 
ated steps include the elaboration of the initial 
basis of the plan, the establishment of the criteria 
and constraints of the plan, and the evaluation of 
results. The computer, on the other hand, will per- 
form such tasks as summarizing and balancing the 
plan, determining optimal solutions to individual 
models, and simulating the results of planning de- 
cisions. This procedure will be tested at a level of 
aggregation corresponding to an industrial sector 
of an economic council and will ultimately be ex- 
tended to the economy as a whole. I have been 
unable to find any information on the progress of 
this work more recent than that in Cherniak 
(1963). 

To take an example from the nonsocialist coun- 
tries, a large-scale interdisciplinary simulation 
effort was undertaken at Harvard University, at 
the request of President John F, Kennedy, in order 
to study the engineering and economic develop- 
ment of a river basin in Pakistan. The major rec- 
ommendations of the report (White House 1964) 
are currently being implemented by the Pakistani 
government, with funds supplied by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. 


In Venezuela a 250-equation dynamic simulation 
model has been constructed by Holland, in con- 
junction with the Venezuelan Planning Agency 
and the University of Venezuela. This model, which 
is based on experience gained in an earlier simu- 
lation of a stylized underdeveloped economy (Hol- 
land & Gillespie 1963), is being used in Venezuela 
to compare, by means of sensitivity studies, the 
repercussions of alternative government expendi- 
ture programs on government revenues and on in- 
duced imports, as well as to check the consistency 
of the projected rate of growth with the rate of 
investment and the rate of savings. An interesting 
macroeconomic simulation of the Ecuadorian econ- 
omy, in which the society has been disaggregated 
into four social classes, is currently being carried 
out by Shubik (1966). 

Monte Carlo studies. The small sample proper- 
ties of certain statistical estimators cannot be de- 
termined using currently available mathematical 
analysis alone, In such cases simulation methods 
are extremely useful. By simulating an economic 
structure (including stochastic elements) whose 
parameters are known, one generates samples of 
“observations” of a given sample size. Each sample 
is then used to estimate the parameters by several 
estimation methods. For each method, the distribu- 
tion of the estimates is compared with the true 
values of the parameters to determine the proper- 
ties of the estimator for the given sample size. This 
approach, known as the Monte Carlo sampling 
method, has frequently been applied by econo- 
metricians in studies of the small sample prop- 
erties of alternative estimators of simultaneous 
equation models [see SIMULTANEOUS EQUATION 
ESTIMATION]. 

Limitations and potential. To a large extent, 
the very strength of simulation is also its major 
weakness. As pointed out earlier, any simulation 
experiment produces no more than a specific 
numerical case history of the system whose proper- 
ties are to be investigated. To understand the man- 
ner of operation of the system and to disentangle 
the important effects from the unimportant ones, 
simulation with different initial conditions and 
parameters must be undertaken. The results of 
these sensitivity studies must then be analyzed by 
the investigator and generalized appropriately. 
However, if the system is very complex, these tasks 
may be very difficult indeed. To enable interpre 
tation of results, it is crucial to keep the structure 
of the simulation model simple and to recognize 
that, as pointed out in the definition, simulation yA 
no means implies a blind imitation of the actu 
situation. The simulation model should express 


only the logic of the simulated system together with 
the elements needed for a fruitful synthesis. 

Another major problem in the use of simulation 
is the interaction between theory construction and 
simulation experiments. In many cases simulation 
has been used as an alternative to analysis, rather 
than as a supplementary tool for enriching the 
realm of what can be investigated by other, more 
conventional techniques. The inclination to com- 
pute rather than think tends to permeate a large 
number of simulation experiments, in which the 
investigators tend to be drowned in a mass of out- 
put data whose general implications they are un- 
able to analyze. There are, of course, notable ex- 
ceptions to this phenomenon. In the water-resource 
project (Dorfman 1964), for example, crude ana- 
lytic solutions to simplified formulations of a given 
problem were used to pinpoint the neighborhoods 
of the solution space in which sensitivity studies 
to variations in initial conditions and parameters 
should be undertaken in the more complex over-all 
system. In another instance, insights gained from 
a set of simulation experiments were used to for- 
mulate theorems which, once the investigator's 
intuition had been educated by means of the simu- 
lation, were proved analytically. Examples of such 
constructive uses of simulation are unfortunately 
all too few. 

Finally, in many practical applications of simu- 
lation to policy and prediction problems, insuf- 
ficient attention is paid to the correspondence be- 
tween the system simulated and its analogue. As 
long as the description incorporated in the simula- 
tion model appears to be realistic, the equivalence 
between the real system and its analogue is often 
taken for granted, and inferences are drawn from 
the simulation that supposedly apply to the real 
economy. Clearly, however, the quality of the in- 
put data, the correspondence between the behavior 
of the outputs of the simulation and the behavior 
of the analogous variables in the real system, and 
the sensitivity of results to various features of the 
Stylization should all be investigated before infer- 
ences concerning the real world are drawn from 
simulation experiments. 

In summary, simulation techniques have a tre- 
mendous potential for both theoretical analysis and 
policy-oriented investigations. If a model is chosen 
that constitutes a reasonable representation of the 
economic interactions of the real world and that is 
sufficiently simple in its structure to permit intel- 
ligent interpretation of the results at the present 
State of the art, the simulations can be used to 
acquire a basic understanding of, and a qualitative 
feeling for, the reactions of a real economy to vari- 
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ous types of stimuli. The usefulness of the tech- 
nique will depend crucially, however, upon the 
validity of the representation of the system to be 
simulated and upon the quality of the compromise 
between realism and tractability. Presumably, as 
the capabilities of both high-speed computers and 
economists improve, the limitations of simulation 
will be decreased, and its usefulness for more and 
more complex problems will be increased. 


IRMA ADELMAN 


[For additional treatment of the terminology in this 
article and other relevant material, see ECONOMETRIC 
MODELS, AGGREGATE. ] 
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A political game or political simulation is a type 
of model that represents some aspect of politics. 
Tho referent, or “reality,” represented by a simu- 
lation-gaming technique may be some existing. 
past, or hypothetical system or process. Regardless 


also occur in the relationships between the 
When the value of one element in the si 
is changed, related properties can be adjusted 
cordingly. Because of this ability to handle 
and change, Brody has described simulations 
games as “operating models” (1963, p. 670), 

Games versus simulations. To the users of 
techniques, the distinctions between games 
simulations are still ambiguous, as some 
definitions will Mustrate. 

Brody (1963) and Guetzkow and his a 
(1963) distinguish between (1) machine, or 
puter, simulations, (2) man, or manual, gi 
and (3) mixed, or man-computer, simul 
Generally the “machine” referred to Wa 
computer, although some simulations Involve 
types of calculating equipment. The extension 
the term “simulation” to cover those models 
are a mixture of man and machine does not ocour 
other definitions. For example, the concept 
lation” is confined by Pool, Abelson, and 
(1965) to models that are completely operated 
a computer, Rapoport (1964) defines à si 
as a technique in which both the assessment 
the situation and the subsequent decisions 
made in accordance with explicit and fi 
rules, When either assessment or decisions 
made by human beings without formal rules, the 
technique is described as a game. When both 
sessment and decision are made by men, Rapoport 
stipulates that the device is a scenario. A different 
interpretation is given by Shubik, who suggests that 
a game “is invariably concerned with studying hie 
man behavior or teaching individuals” (1004, 


of the simulated environment. The necessary im- 
volvement of humans in games also appears in the 
definitions of Thorelli and Graves (1964) and 
Dawson (1962). In Dawson's al 
operating models are simulations, but only those 
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trol team rules that a given policy is realistic, the 
action is assumed to have occurred. 


most of the exercises have been con- 
students for instructional 
The by the game scenarios 
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tion, (3) his secondary organization's position, 
(4) his primary group's position. Although 
public opinion game is an allman exercise 
both the RAND and legislative games, it 

to a greater degree than the other two 
quantitative rules that determine the outcome. 
players, in various combinations, are able oe 
the positions assumed by each of the 
which influence an individual's final public 
Once the positions are taken, however, 
rules indicate what values shall be assigned 
each opinion component and how they shall 
compiled. If the public opinion game | 

more determinants of opinion (the author acknowl 
edges many simplifications), the resulting come 
plexity of the rules probably would require a cab 
culation staff or computer, thus transforming the 
game into a simulation according to the prevent 
definition, 

InterNation Simulation. The man-machine 
simulation developed by Guetzkow and his assoc 
ates (1963), Inter-Nation Simulation (INS), is a 
example of an operating model whose dynamie 
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procedures but do not form an exhaustive list of 
those techniques currently used in political inquiry. 
For example, the Simulmatics project is not the 
only computer simulation of political elections. 
McPhee (1961), Coleman (1965), and Abelson 
and Bernstein (1963) have constructed simulations 
representing not only the election outcome but also 
the process by which voters form opinions during 
the campaign. The last model differs from the 
others by representing a local community refer- 
endum. 

Other games and simulations range from local 
politics games (Wood 1964) to games of interna- 
tional balance of power (Kaplan et al. 1960); from 
simulations of disarmament inspection (Singer & 
Hinomoto 1965) to those of a developing nation 
(Scott & Lucas 1966). In addition, other operating 
models not directly concerned with the study of 
political phenomena are relevant. Abstract games 
of logic developed by Layman Allen are used in the 
study of judicial processes at the Yale Law School. 
Bargaining games, such as those advanced by 
Thomas Schelling (1961), and the substantial 
number of business and management simulations 
(K. Cohen et al. 1964; American Management As- 
sociation 1961; Thorelli & Graves 1964) have po- 
litical applications, as do some of the numerous 
war games (Giffin 1965). 


Uses of political gaming and simulation 


The development and operation of a game or 
simulation demand time, effort, and finances. 
Moreover, operating models are beset by such diffi- 
culties as the question of their political validity. 
Despite these problems, games and simulations 
have been considered to be useful techniques in 
research, instruction, and policy formation. 

Research. Many of the research attractions of 
operating models can be summarized in their ability 
to permit controlled experimentation in politics. In 
political reality, determination of the effects of a 
phenomenon can be severely hindered by confound- 
ing influences of potentially related events. 
Through a carefully designed model, an experi- 
menter can isolate a property and its effects by 
either deleting the competing mechanisms from 
the model or holding them constant, Not only can 
a game or simulation be manipulated, but it can 
also be subjected to situations without the perma- 
nent and possibly harmful consequences that a 
comparable event might create in the real world. 

This ability of the researcher to control the 
model permits replications and increased access. 
To establish a generalized pattern, repeated obser- 


vations are required. A simulation or game can be 
assigned the same set of initial conditions and 
played over and over again, whereas in its refer- 
ence system the natural occurrence of a situation 
might appear infrequently and perhaps only once. 
Moreover, replications of an operating model may 
reveal a greater range of alternative responses to 
a situation than could otherwise be identified. 

Increased access to the objects of their research 
also leads students of politics to consider operat- 
ing models. Players in a political game can be con- 
tinuously observed; a detailed set of their written 
and verbal communications can be secured; and 
they can be asked to respond to interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, or other test instruments at points se- 
lected by the researcher. Computer simulations can 
be instructed to provide a “print-out” at any speci- 
fied stage of their operation, thus providing a 
record for analysis. The diversity of means by 
which data are readily obtained from such models 
contrasts with the limited access to the crowded 
lives of actual policy makers and their often sen- 
sitive written materials. 

In addition to control, replication, and access, 
gaming and simulation contribute in at least two 
ways to theory building. First, the construction of a 
game or a simulation requires the developer to be 
explicit about the units and relationships that are 
to exist in his model and presumably in the polit- 
ical reference system it represents. An essential 
component of the political process which has been 
ignored in the design of a game is dramatized for 
the discerning observer. A computer simulation 
necessitates even more explication of the relation- 
ships among the model’s components. An incom- 
plete program may terminate abruptly or result in 
unintelligible output. Thus, in constructing an 0p- 
erating model a relationship between previously 
unconnected findings may be discovered. Alterna- 
tively, a specific gap in knowledge about a political 
process may be pinpointed, and hypotheses, ate 
quired by the model, may be advanced to provide 
an explanation. 

A second value for theory building results from 
the operating, or dynamic, quality of games and 
simulations. Static statements of relationships can 
be transformed into processes which respond to 
change without the restrictions imposed by such 
alternatives as linear regression models. According 
to Abelson and Bernstein (1963, p. 94), “.-- the 
static character of statistical models and their re- 
liance on linear assumptions seem to place an 
upper limit on their potential usefulness. . . . Com- 
puter simulation offers a technique for formulating 


systemic models, thus promising to meet this 
need,” 

It should be recognized that these research assets 
are not shared equally by all political games and 
simulations. For example, a computer simulation 
may not generate the range of potential alterna- 
tives to a situation provided by a series of games 
played with policy experts. On the other hand, con- 
trol and replication are more easily achieved in a 
programmed computer simulation than in a polit- 
ical game in which players are given considerable 
latitude in forming their own patterns of inter- 
action. 

Instruction. Simulations involving human par- 
ticipants and games are being used in graduate 
and undergraduate instruction as well as in second- 
ary school teaching, Several evaluations of these 
techniques for college and university teaching have 
been reported in political science (e.g., Alger 1963; 
Cohen 1962) and in other fields (e.g., Thorelli & 
Graves 1964, especially pp. 25-31; Conference on 
Business Games 1963). One of these reports (Alger 
1963, pp. 185-186) summarizes the frequently 
cited values of a simulation or game as a teaching 
aid: “(1) It increases student interest and moti- 
vation; (2) It serves as a laboratory for student 
application and testing of knowledge; (3) It pro- 
vides insight into the decision-maker’s predicament; 
(4) It offers a miniature but rich model that facili- 
tates comprehension of world realities.” 

In contrast to the positive evaluations of users 
like Alger, a critical assessment of the instruc- 
tional merits of political gaming and simulation has 
been offered by Cohen (1962). On the basis of a 
game he conducted, Cohen questioned (1) whether 
the game increased motivation among students not 
already challenged by the course; (2) whether the 
game stimulated interest in more than a narrow 
segment of the entire subject matter; (3) whether 
the game misrepresented or neglected critical fea- 
tures of political reality, thereby distorting the 
image of political phenomena; and (4) whether a 
comparable investment by both instructor and 
students in more conventional modes of learning 
might have offered a larger increment in educa- 
tion. 

Systematic educational research has yet to clar- 
ify the differing evaluations of games and simula- 
tions for instruction. In one educational experiment 
with a political simulation (Robinson et al. 1966), 
undergraduate students in each of three courses 
were divided into two groups controlled for intel- 
ligence, grade-point average, and certain person- 
ality characteristics. One group augmented its 
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regular course activities by a weekly discussion of 
relevant case studies. The other group in each 
course participated in a continuing simulation for 
an equal amount of time. Although most measures 
of student interest did not indicate significant dif- 
ferences between the groups, students evinced 
more interest in the case studies, while attendance 
was higher in the simulation group. Similarly, no 
direct and unmediated difference was found be- 
tween the two groups on either mastery of facts or 
principles. To date, the limited educational research 
on gaming in other fields (e.g., Conference on Busi- 
ness Games 1963) also has produced ambiguous 
results. 

It may be that the more knowledge students 
have in the subject area of a model or game, the 
more complex and detailed it must be to provide 
a satisfactory learning experience. One instruc- 
tional use of games and simulations that may prove 
particularly useful with sophisticated students is 
to involve them in the construction of a model 
rather than to simply have them assume the role 
of players. 

Policy formation. In some respects the applica- 
tion of games and simulations as adjuncts to policy 
formation is only an extension of their use for re- 
search and instruction. Policy makers have em- 
ployed games or man-machine simulations as 
training aids for governmental officials in the same 
manner as management-training programs have 
incorporated business games. In the Center for 
International Studies game at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, “questionnaires returned 
by participants have revealed that responsible offi- 
cials . . . place a uniformly high value on the spe- 
cial benefits the games provide, particularly in 
sharpening their perspectives of alternatives that 
could arise in crisis situations” (Bloomfield & 
Whaley 1965, p. 866). 

Simulation and gaming research performed un- 
der government contract or with more or less direct 
policy implications has concerned such issues as 
the systemic consequences of the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons (Brody 1963), the impact on polit- 
ical decision making of situational characteristics 
associated with crisis (Hermann 1965), and the 
potential role of an international police force at 
various stages of disarmament (Bloomfield & 
Whaley 1965). An application of simulation re- 
search for political campaigns is reflected in the 
election simulations conducted under contract to 
the National Committee of the Democratic Party 
by the Simulmatics Corporation (Pool et al. 1965). 
One of the major areas of U.S. government-related 
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activity involving operating models is war gaming 
and its extension to cover relevant political aspects 
of national security. Public material on these ac- 
tivities, however, is limited. 


Validity—evaluating correspondence 


How are the elements of political reality esti- 
mated in a way to make their transmission to an 
operating model accurate? What are the implica- 
tions of representing political properties by deter- 
ministic or stochastic processes? What are the 
relative advantages of games compared to simula- 
tions? If humans act as participants, how can the 
motivations of actual political leaders be repro- 
duced? Underlying most of these questions is the 
problem of validity. Operating models are by defini- 
tion representations of an existing or potential sys- 
tem or process. They are constructed for the infor- 
mation they can provide about a selected reference 
system. If in comparison to the performance of the 
reference system the simulation or game produces 
spurious results, the model is of little worth. An 
estimation of the “goodness of fit” or extent of sim- 
ilarity between an operating model and external 
criteria is, therefore, the central problem of validity. 

Different types of criteria or standards can be 
used for evaluating the correspondence between 
operating models and their reference system (Her- 
mann 1967). To date, however, the only effort at 
validity that has been applied to most simulations 
and games uses no specific criterion of comparison. 
In this approach, called face validity, the model's 
realism is based on impressionistic judgments of 
observers or participants. If participants are used, 
face validity may concern estimates of their moti- 
vation or involvement. Unfortunately, participants 
can be motivated in a game that incorrectly repre- 
sents the designated political environment. Fur- 
thermore, if the operating model involves the 
substitution of one property for another, some fea- 
ture may give the appearance of being quite unreal 
even though it replicates the performance of the 
real-world property it replaces, 

When specific criteria for correspondence are 
established, model validity may be determined by 
comparing events, variables and parameters, or 
hypotheses. In the first case, the product or out- 
come of the Operating model is compared to the 
actual events it was intended to replicate (e.g., the 
correlation between the state-by-state election re- 
turns in the 1960 U.S. presidential campaign and 
those projected by the Simulmatics Corporation’s 
model; Pool et al. 1965). The second approach 
compares the variables and parameters that consti- 


tute a model with the real-world properties they 
are intended to represent (e.g., a current study uses 
factor analysis of the core variables of a simulation 
and the quantifiable real-world indices for which 
the simulation variables have been substituted; 
validity judgments are made from comparisons of 
the factors and of the variables that load on each 
factor; see Chadwick 1966). The third approach 
to validity compares the statistical results of a num- 
ber of hypotheses tested in an operating model with 
comparable tests of the same hypotheses conducted 
with data drawn from the reference system (e.g., 
Zinnes 1966). Confirmation of a variety of hypoth- 
eses in both the operating model and in the actual 
political system increases confidence in the models 
validity. 

With the exception of face validity, each of the 
described validity approaches requires that values 
for specified properties be determined with preci- 
sion for both the operating model and its reference 
system. Not only is this procedure often difficult, 
but in some instances it may not be appropriate. 
Imagine a political game designed as an aid for 
policy making whose purpose is to display as many 
different alternative outcomes to an initial situa- 
tion as possible. The fact that the subsequent course 
of actual events leads to only one of those outcomes 
—or perhaps, none of them—may not reduce the 
utility of the exercise for increasing the number of 
alternatives considered by the policy makers. In 
other instances, an operating model may be con- 
sistent with one of the described validity criteria 
but remain unsatisfactory for some purposes. One 
illustration is an election simulation in which the 
winning political party is decided by a stochastic 
process. With correct probability settings and fre- 
quent elections in the model, the simulation’s dis- 
tribution of party victories would closely approx- 
imate election outcomes in the reference system. 
Despite the apparent event validity, the simulation 
would be undesirable for instruction in election 
politics. The naive participant might conclude from 
his experience with the collapsed campaign process 
that party victory is determined exclusively by 
chance. 

In summary, a variety of validity strategies exist. 
The appropriate strategy varies from model to 
model and with the purpose for which the game 
or simulation was designed. Each operating model 
must be independently validated. At any given 
time the confidence in the accuracy with which a 
game or simulation represents its intended political 
reference system will be a matter of degree. Evalu- 
ation of these operating models for the study of 
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politics will depend upon the development and ap- 
plication of procedures for measuring the extent 
to which each model's purposes are fulfilled. 


CHARLES F, HERMANN 


[See also INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS; STRATEGY.] 
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SIMULTANEOUS EQUATION 
ESTIMATION 


The distinction between partial and general equi- 
librium analysis in economic theory is well grounded 
[see ECONOMIC EQUILIBRIUM]. Early work in econo- 
metrics paid inadequate attention to this distinction 
and overlooked for many years the possibilities of 
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improving statistical estimates of individual eco- 
nomic relationships by embedding them in models 
of the economy as a whole [see ECONOMETRIC 
MODELS, AGGREGATE]. The earliest studies in econ- 
ometrics were concerned with estimating param- 
eters of demand functions, supply functions, pro- 
duction functions, cost functions, and similar tools 
of economic analysis. The principal statistical pro- 
cedure used was to estimate the a's in the relation 
n 
Y= X ai Xu +u, t=1,2,---,T, 
= 

using the criterion that 227, u? be minimized. This 
is the principle of “least squares” applied to a single 
equation in which y; is chosen as the dependent 
variable and x,,, -+-,x,; are chosen as the inde- 
pendent variables. The criterion is the minimization 
of the sum of squared “disturbances” (u;) which 
are assumed to be unobserved random errors. The 
estimation of the unknown parameters æ; is based on 
the sample of T observations of Ye ANd Xit, +, Nye 
This is the usual statistical model and estimation 
procedure that is used in controlled experimental 
situations where the set of independent variables 
consists of selected, fixed variates for the experi- 
mental readings on y,, the dependent variable, [See 
LINEAR HYPOTHESES, article on REGRESSION. | 

However, economics, like most other social sci- 
ences, is largely a nonexperimental science, and it 
is generally not possible to control the values of 
%1,***,Xne. The values of the independent vari- 
ables, like those of the dependent variable, are pro- 
duced from the general outcome of economic life, 
and the econometrician is faced with the problem 
of making statistical inferences from nonexperi- 
mental data. This is the basic reason for the use 
of simultaneous equation methods of estimation in 
€conometrics. In some situations Mit, *** y Xp May 
not be controlled variates, but they may have a one- 
way causal influence on y,. The main point is that 
least squares yields desirable results only if u, is 
independent of it, ***, Xat, that is, if E(urxiz) =0 
for all i and t, 

Properties of estimators. If the Xi, are fixed 
variates, estimators of a obtained by minimizing 
Diu} are best linear unbiased estimators. They are 
linear estimators because, as shown below, they are 
linear functions of Yı. An estimator, di, of a; is 
called unbiased if 

Ed; = a, 


i.e., if the expected value of the estimator equals 
the true value. An estimator is best if among all 
unbiased estimators it has the least variance, ie if 


E(d;— a)? <E(& — a;)%, 
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where &; is any other unbiased estimator. Clearly, 
the properties of being unbiased and best are de- 
sirable ones. These properties are defined without 
reference to sample size. Two related but weaker 
properties, which are defined for large samples, 
are consistency and efficiency. 

An estimator, â;, is consistent if plim â; = a, 
that is, if 


lim P(|â; — ai| < €) =1, for any e > 0, 
This states that the probability that &; deviates 
from a; by an amount less than any arbitrarily 
small e tends to unity as the sample size T tends 
to infinity. 

Consider now the class of all consistent esti- 
mators that are normally distributed as T> , An 
efficient estimator of a; is a consistent estimator 
whose asymptotic normal distribution has a smaller 
variance than any other member of this class, [See 
EsTIMATION,] 

Inconsistency of least squares. The choice of 
estimators, @,, such that 237,(y,— Di ami)? is 
minimized is formally equivalent to the empirical 
implementation of the condition that E(wx::) =0, 
since the first-order condition for a minimum is 


y. n 
DI — Daaa) = 0. 


On the one hand, the a; are estimated so as to 
minimize the residual sum of squares. On the other 
hand, they are estimated so that the residuals are 
uncorrelated with x,,, +++, Kw. The possible incon- 
sistency of this method is clearly revealed by the 
latter criterion, for if it is assumed that the u, are 
independent of x,,, -++ , Xa, when they actually are 
not, the estimators will be inconsistent. This is 
shown by the formula 
n 


> mM, 


ja 


plim â; = a; + plim m 
where M is the moment matrix whose typical ele- 
ment is }).x;,x;,; |M] is the determinant of M; 
my is Drue; and My; is the j,i cofactor of M. 
The inconsistency in the estimator is due to the 
nonvanishing probability limit of mą. In a nonex- 
perimental sample of data, such as that observed 
as the joint outcome of the uncontrolled simul- 
taneous economic process, we would expect many 
or all the x;, in a problem to be dependent on 44. 

Identifying restrictions. Since economic models 
consist of a set of simultaneous equations generat- 
ing nonexperimental data, the equations of the 
model must be identified prior to statistical esti- 
mation. Unless some restrictions are imposed on 
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specific relationships in a linear system of simul- 
taneous equations, every equation may look alike 
to the statistician faced with the job of estimating 
the unknown coefficients. The economist must 
place a priori restrictions, in advance of statistical 
estimation, on each of the equations in order to 
identify them. These restrictions may specify that 
certain coefficients are known in advance—espe- 
cially that they are zero, for this is equivalent to 
excluding the associated variable from an economic 
relation. Other restrictions may specify linear re- 
lationships between the different coefficients. 
Consider the generalization of a single equation, 


m 
y= Daizir ku, 
at 
where E(z;,u,) = 0 for alli and t, to a whole system, 


AA m 
LBiyse + Det = ie, i—1,2,:--,7, 
where E(zj:t;,) = 0 for all k, i, and t. Every vari- 
able enters every equation linearly without restric- 
tion, and the statistician has no way of distinguish- 
ing one relation from another. Zero restrictions, if 
imposed, would have the form Bw. = 0 or Yp = 0, 
for some r, s, p, or q. In many equations, we may 
be interested in specifying that sums or differences 
of variables are economically relevant combina- 
tions, i.e., that By, = Bru or that Bry = —Yrwo Or, More 
generally, that 


ne m 
LwBr + Ldvyrs = 0. 
= s 
The last restriction implies that a homogeneous 
linear combination of parameters in the rth equa- 
tion is specified to hold on a priori grounds. The 
weights w, and v, are known in advance. 

If general linear restrictions are imposed on the 
equations of a linear system, we may state the 
following rule: an equation in a linear system is 
identified if it is not possible to reproduce by linear 
combination of some or all of the equations in the 
system an equation having the same statistical 
form as the equation being estimated. 

If the restrictions are of the zero type, a neces- 
sary condition for identification of an equation in 
a linear system of n equations is that the number 
of variables excluded from that equation be greater 
than or equal to n — 1. A necessary and sufficient 
condition is that it is possible to form at least one 
nonvanishing determinant of order n— 1 out of 
those coefficients, properly arranged, with which 
the excluded variables appear in the n— 1 other 
equations (Koopmans et al. 1950). 

Criteria for identifiability are stated here for 


linear equation systems. A more general treatment 
in nonlinear systems is given by Fisher (1966). 
[See STATISTICAL IDENTIFIABILITY.] 


Alternative estimation methods 


Assuming that we are dealing with an identified 
system, let us turn to the problems of estimation. 
In the system of equations above, the y;, are 
endogenous or dependent variables and are equal 
in number to the number of equations in the sys- 
tem, n. The zi, are exogenous variables and are 
assumed to be independent of the disturbances, uj, . 

In one of the basic early papers in simultaneous 
equation estimation (Mann & Wald 1943), it was 
shown that large-sample theory would, under 
fairly general conditions, permit lagged values of 
endogenous variables to be treated like purely ex- 
ogenous variables as far as consistency in estima- 
tion is concerned. Exogenous and lagged endoge- 
nous variables are called predetermined variables. 

Early econometric studies, for example, that of 
Tinbergen (1939), were concerned with the esti- 
mation of a number of individual relationships in 
which the possible dependence between variables 
and disturbances was ignored. These studies stimu- 
lated Haavelmo (1943) to analyze the consistency 
problem, for he noted that the Tinbergen model 
contained many single-equation least squares esti- 
mates of equations that were interrelated in the 
system Tinbergen was constructing, which was in- 
tended to be a theoretical framework describing 
the economy that generated the observations used. 

The lack of independence between disturbances 
and variables can readily be demonstrated, Con- 
sider the two-equation system 


A 
Bayii + BizYoe + Dyan =u 
= 


m 
Batt + BooYor + Diyazu = Un. 
ni 


The zi; are by assumption independent of ts and 
usi. Some of the ys are specified to be zero or are 
otherwise restricted so that the two equations are 
identified. Suppose we wish to estimate the first 
equation. To apply least squares to this equation, 
we would have to select either y, or y, as the de- 
pendent variable. Suppose we select yı and set Bi; 
equal to unity. We would then compute the least 
squares regression of y, on y: and the z, according 
to the relation 


A 
Yar = —BrsYor — De nzee + Wit, 
ket 


which incorporates all the identifying restrictions 
on the ys. 
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For this procedure to yield consistent estimators, 
Ys: Must be independent of u,,. The question is 
whether the existence of the second equation has 
any bearing on the independence of y. and u. 
Multiplying the second equation by u,, and forming 
expectations, we have 


E(Ysettst) = —(Bas/ Bo2)E(Yritts) + (1/Bes)E(t:tt2y). 
From the first equation (with 6,,=1), we have 


EY, Uy) = -BE (Yat) + E(u). 
Combining these two expressions, we obtain 


E(u, tar) — Ba E(u) 
Bza — Baba J 


In general, this expression does not vanish, and we 
find that y. and u, are not independent. 

The maximum likelihood method. The maxi- 
mum likelihood method plays a normative role in 
the estimation of economic relationships, much 
like that played by perfect competition in economic 
theory. This method provides consistent and effi- 
cient estimators under fairly general conditions. 
It rests on specific assumptions, and it may be hard 
to realize all these assumptions in practice or, in- 
deed, to make all the difficult calculations required 
for solution of the estimation equations, 

For the single-equation model, the maximum 
likelihood method is immediately seen to be equiva- 
lent to ordinary least squares estimation for nor- 
mally distributed disturbances. Let us suppose that 
U,,***, Ur are T independent, normally distributed 
variables. The T-element sample has the probability 
density function 


NA evs ailing 5 Iw, 
P(u,, = (ae) ap (=a) 


fr 


E( yah) = 


By substitution we can transform this joint density 


of 4,,:>-,u; into a joint density of y,,-++, Yr, 
given Karst 5 Xmry Xaas, Xna", Xue, Namely, 
P(Y, Yer), +++, Mer) 


A [ 5 ] ( JJ 

= we — hz (n -Y am) | 
This function will be denoted as L, the likelihood 
function of the sample, and is seen to depend on 


the unknown parameters a,,--:,a, and o. We 


maximize this function by imposing the following 
conditions: 


dlogL AIR - 
da; Ss, ae Fe. = D wn) =0, 


i=1,-:-,n, 


ò log L T, 1 Š z = 
mt =~ 5+ dyn D aa) =o 
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These are recognized as the “normal” equations of 
single-equation least squares theory and the esti- 
mation equation for the residual variance—apart 
from adjustment for degrees of freedom used in 
estimating 02. 
In a system of simultaneous equations, we wish 
to estimate the parameters in 
n m 
LBY + Dyinzee = Ui, i=l sn 
ja ka 
Here we have n linear simultaneous equations in n 
endogenous and m exogenous variables, The pa- 
rameters to be estimated are the elements of the 
n X n coefficient matrix 


B = (By), 
the n x m coefficient matrix 
F= (ya), 
and the n x n variance-covariance matrix 
Z= (0%;). 
The variances and covariances are defined by 
oi = E(u). 


A rule of normalization is applied for each equa- 


tion, 
B=Bi = 1. 


In practice, one element of Bi = (Bno tt Bin) in 
each equation is singled out and assigned a value 
of unity. 

The likelihood function for the whole system is 


tamed IB (= 


yer x 


exp (-35:[(By! + T2)’ Z- (By; ITAJI 


where y: = (Yit, >, Ynt), Ze = (Zits *** , Zat), |Z| is 
the determinant of £, and mod |B| is the absolute 
value of the determinant of B (Koopmans et al. 
1950). The matrix B enters this expression as the 
Jacobian of the transformation from the variables 
Urt, "223 Une tO Yit, “++, Yar. The problem of maxi- 
mum likelihood estimation is to maximize L or 
log L with respect to the elements of B, T, and z. 
This is especially difficult compared with the simi- 
lar problem for single equations shown above, be- 
cause log L is highly nonlinear in the unknown 
parameters, a difficult source of nonlinearity com- 
ing from the Jacobian expression mod |B}. h 
Maximizing log L with respect to +, we obtain 
the maximum likelihood estimator of Z, which is 


2=(BI)M(BI)’, 


where M is the moment matrix of the observa- 
tions, i.e., 


WA = 
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Yn t Ym | Zt? Zm 


Yar °° Yar | Zir ° Zmr 


Zmi °° * Zmr 


2 w My 3 
My M: 


Substitution of Ê into the likelihood function yields 
the concentrated form of the likelihood function 


log L = Const. + T logmod |B| —(T/2) log |Ê, 


where Const. is a constant, Hence, we seek esti- 
mators of B and F that maximize 


log mod |B] — 4log |2| 
= log mod |B] — 4log |(B T)M(B Fyi. 


In the single-equation case we minimize the one- 
element variance expression, written as a function 
of the w;. In the simultaneous equation case, we 
maximize log mod |B| — }log |Ê], but this can be 
shown to be equivalent (Chow 1964) to minimiza- 
tion of ||, subject to the normalization rule 


|BM,,B’| = C, 


where C is a constant. This normalization is direc- 
tion normalization, and as long as it is taken into 
account, scale normalization (such as Bj; = 1, cited 
previously) is arbitrary. Viewed in this way, the 
method of maximum likelihood applied to a system 
of equations appears to be a natural generalization 
of the method of maximum likelihood applied to 
a single equation, in which case we minimize 0” 
subject to a direction-normalization rule. 

Recursive systems. The concentrated form of 
the likelihood function shows clearly that a new 
element is introduced into the estimation process, 
through the presence of the Jacobian determinant, 
which makes calculations of the maximizing values 
of B and T highly nonlinear. It is therefore worth- 
while to search for special situations in which esti- 
mation methods simplify at least to the point of 
being based on linear calculations. 

It is evident that the concentrated form of the 
likelihood function would lend itself to simpler 
methods of estimating B and I if |B| were a known 
constant. This would be the case if B were tri- 
angular, for then, by a scale normalization, we 


would have £;; = 1 and |B| = 1. If B is triangular, 
the system of equations is called a recursive sys- 
tem, We then simply minimize Al with respect to 
the unknown coefficients; this can be looked upon 
as a generalized variance minimization, an obvious 
analogue of least squares applied to a single 
equation. 

If, in addition, it can be assumed that Z is diag- 
onal, maximum likelihood estimators become a 
series of successive single-equation least squares 
estimators. Since the matrix B is assumed to be 
triangular, there must be an equation with only 
one unlagged endogenous variable. This variable 
(with unit coefficient) is to be regressed on all the 
predetermined variables in that equation. Next, 
there will be an equation with one new endogenous 
variable. This variable is regressed on the preceding 
endogenous variable and all the predetermined 
variables in that equation. In the third equation, 
another new endogenous variable is introduced. It 
is regressed on the two preceding endogenous vari- 
ables and all the predetermined variables in that 
equation, and so on. 

If = is not diagonal, a statistically consistent 
procedure would be to use values of the endogenous 
variables computed from preceding equations in 
the triangular array instead of using their actual 
values. Suppose one equation in the system speci- 
fies y, as a function of certain z's. We would regress 
yı on these z's and then compute values of y, from 
the relation 


m 
D = DL Puzee > 
ka 


where the Yu, are the least squares regression esti- 
mators of the yıx. (Some of the yu are zero, as a 
result of the identifying restrictions imposed prior 
to computing the regression.) Suppose a second 
equation in the system specifies y. as a function of 
y, and certain z’s. Our next step would be to regress 
y: on 9, and the included zs and then compute 
values of y. from the relation 


m 
Pat = Badi + Lace 5 
A 


The procedure would be continued until all n equa- 
tions are estimated. 

Methods of dealing with recursive systems have 
been studied extensively by Wold, and a summary 
appears in Strotz and Wold (1960). A recursive 
system without a diagonal =-matrix is found in 
Barger and Klein (1954). One of the most familiar 
types of recursive systems studied in econometrics 
is the cobweb model of demand and supply for 
agricultural products [see BUSINESS CYCLES, article 
on MATHEMATICAL MODELS]. 
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Limited-information maximum likelihood. An- 
other maximum likelihood approach that is widely 
used is the limited-information maximum likeli- 
hood method. It does not hinge on a specific formu- 
lation of the model, as do methods for recursive 
systems; it is a simplified method because it neglects 
information. As we have seen, identifying restric- 
tions for an equation takes the form of specifying 
zero values for some parameters or of imposing 
certain linear relations on some parameters. The 
term “limited information” refers to the fact that 
only the restrictions relating to the particular equa- 
tion (or subset of equations) being estimated are 
used. Restrictions on other equations in the system 
are ignored when a particular equation is being 
estimated. 

Let us again consider the linear system 


By, + Tz, = w. 


These equations make up the structural form of the 
system and are referred to as structural equations. 
We denote the reduced form of this system by 


yi = — B-Tz + Bow’, 
or 
yi = Nz; + vf. 
From the reduced form equations select a subset 


corresponding to the n, endogenous variables in a 


particular structural equation, say equation 1 
which is 


LJ mi 
È buyn T E yaza = Uir. 
Ja ka 


The summation limit m, indicates the number of 
predetermined variables included in this equation; 
we have excluded all zero elements in yi and in- 
dexed the z's accordingly. Form the joint distribu- 
tion of v, =, Un Over the sample observations 
and maximize it with respect to the unknown pa- 
rameters in the ith structural equation, subject to 
the restrictions on this equation alone. The restric- 
tions usually take the form 
n 
ON bimn, k=m,+1,-+-,m, 
where there are m predetermined variables in the 
whole system; that is, the yu, k=m, +1, «++, m, 
are specified to be zero. The estimated coefficients, 
Ĝis» ir, and 6%, obtained from this restricted likeli. 
hood maximization are the limited-information 
estimators. Methods of obtaining these estimators 
and a study of their properties are given in Ander- 
son and Rubin (1949). 
Linear regression calculations are all that are 
needed in this type of estimation, save for the ex- 
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traction of a characteristic root of a matrix with 
dimensionality n, x n, . A quickly convergent series 
of iterations involving matrix multiplication leads 
to the computation of this root and associated vec- 
tor. The vector obtained, properly normalized by 
making one coefficient unity, provides estimates of 
the Bi;. The estimates of the yi; are obtained from 


r=- LAutn, 
a 


where the 7, are least squares regression coeffi- 
cients from the reduced form equations. 

It is significant that both full-information and 
limited-information maximum likelihood estimators 
are essentially unchanged no matter which vari- 
able is selected to have a unit coefficient in each 
equation, That is to say, if we divide through an 
estimated equation by the coefficient of any endog- 
enous variable, we get a set of coefficients that 
would have been obtained by applying the estima- 
tion methods under the specification that the same 
variable have the unit coefficient. Full-information 
and limited-information maximum likelihood esti- 
mators are invariant under this type of scale 
normalization. Other estimators are not. 

Two-stage least squares. The classical method 
of least squares multiple regression applied to a 
single equation that is part of a larger simultaneous 
system is inconsistent by virtue of the fact that 
some of the “explanatory” variables in the regres- 
sion (the variables with unknown coefficients) may 
not be independent of the error variable. If we can 
“purify” such variables to make them independent 
of the error terms, we can apply ordinary least 
squares methods to the transformed variables. The 
method of two-stage least squares does this for us. 

Let us return to the equation estimated above 
by limited information. Choose y,, say, as the de- 
pendent variable, that is, set Bi, equal to unity. In 


k=1, +++, m, 


place of y.;, *-*, Ya, we shall use 
Fie = UA j=2, tm, 
ka 


as explanatory variables. The ĝ; are computed 
values from the least squares regressions of yj On 
all the z; in the system (k = 1, -++ , m). The coeffi- 
cients 7j; are the computed regression coefficients. 
The regression of yı on ĝa, ***, n,» Z1» 7775 Zm, PEO 
vides a two-stage least squares estimator of the 
single equation. All the equations of a system may 
be estimated in this way. This can be seen to be 
a generalization, to systems with nontriangular 
Jacobians, of the method suggested previously for 
recursive models in which the variance-covariance 
matrix of disturbances is not diagonal. 
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We may write the “normal” equations for these 
least squares estimators as 


In this notation ĝe is the vector of computed values 
(Gar. t nt); 21 is the vector (Zu, -**, Zm,t); 


My Mi» 
Moy Mes 


În E Hor 
Ja” Zm, 
= a 
Gor Zm,T 
Zm t Zmyr 
b is the estimator of the vector (fiz, *** , Bin); and 
c is the estimator of the vector (Yn, "> Yim). It 


should be noted that My: = My» = Misy. It should 
be further observed that 


M, = M,.MiM,,. 


In this expression the whole vector z: = (Zu, “?"> 
Zmt), Which includes all the predetermined vari- 
ables in the system, is used for the evaluation of 
the relevant moment matrices. 

k-Class estimators. Theil (1958) and Basmann 
(1957), independently, were the first to advocate 
the method of two-stage least squares. Theil sug- 
gested a whole system of estimators, called the 
k-class. He defined these as the solutions to 


T f 
Eyy,- k Dye 
ter tet 
Kd 
D yuz? 
M,,—kM,.M2M., M —b’ 


Me, Mee -=e 


In this expression Ê: is the vector of residuals 
computed from the reduced form regressions of 
yet, Yne ON all the Zy. If k = 0, we have ordinary 
least squares estimators. If k = 1, we have two-stage 
least squares estimators, If k= 1 +A and ais the 
smallest root of the determinantal equation 
|M,.M2M,, — MMi. My, — (My — M,,.M7M.,)| = 0, 
we have limited-information maximum likelihood 
estimators. This is a succinct way of showing the 
relationships between various single-equation meth- 
ods of estimation. Of these three members of the 
k-class, ordinary least squares is not consistent; 
the other two are. 

Three-stage least squares. Other members of 
the k-class could be cited for special discussion, 
but a more fruitful generalization of Theil’s ap- 
proach to estimation theory lies in the direction of 
what he and Zellner (see Zellner & Theil 1962) 
call three-stage least squares. Chow (1964) has 
shown that three-stage least squares estimators are 
better viewed as simultaneous two-stage least 
squares estimators. Let us denote #, as the vector 
of residuals associated with each equation in a 
system that has had elements of yi; replaced by 
Giz, that is, t, = (ût, ++, Ôn), where 


” m 
Bir = Gir + X Budi + > YikZkt > 
= a 


In this formulation $’ means summation over all 
values of j except j =i, and it is assumed that the 
ith endogenous variable in the ith equation has a 
unit coefficient. Some elements of Bi; and yix are 
zero or otherwise restricted for identification. 
Define 


ûne tar || fia Ôm 


ûn e Or || tart Our 


Minimization of È] with respect to Bi, and yu yields 
the estimators sought. Thus, we have an extension 
of the principle of least squares in which the gen- 
eralized variance is minimized. This is like the 
principle of maximum likelihood, which also min- 
imizes |Ē|, expressed in terms of the Pi; and Yir, 
but the direction normalization is different. 

Theil and Zellner termed their method three- 
stage least squares because they first derived two- 
stage least squares estimators for each single equa- 
tion in the system. They computed the residual 
variance for each equation and used these as esti- 
mators of the variances of the true (unobserved ) 
random disturbances. They then used Aitken’s 
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generalized method of least squares (1935) to esti- 
mate all the equations in the system simultane- 
ously. Aitken’s method applies to systems of equa- 
tions in which the variance-covariance matrix for 
disturbances is a general known positive definite 
matrix, Theil and Zellner used the two-stage esti- 
mator of this variance—covariance matrix as though 
it were known. The advantage of this method is 
that it is of the full-information variety, mak- 
ing use of restrictions on all the equations of the 
system. 

Other methods. If the conditions for identifica- 
tion of a single equation are such that there are 
just enough restrictions to transform linearly and 
uniquely the reduced form coefficients into the 
structural coefficients, an indirect least squares 
method of estimation can be used. Exact identifica- 
tion under zero-type restrictions would enable one 
to solve 

" 

O= 2 Bum, k=m,+1,+-+,m, 

= 
for a unique set of estimated Bi, apart from scale 
normalization, given a set of estimated mj. The 
latter would be determined from least squares esti- 
mators of the reduced forms. Since there are n,—1 
of the £i; to be determined, the necessary con- 
dition for exact identification here is that n, — 1 = 
m—m,. 

If there is underidentification, i.e., too few a priori 
restrictions, structural estimation cannot be com- 
pleted but unrestricted reduced forms can be esti- 
mated by the method of least Squares. This is the 
most information that the econometrician can ex- 
tract when there is lack of identification. Least 
Squares estimators of the reduced form equations 
are consistent in the underidentified case, but esti- 
mates of the structural parameters cannot be made. 

Instrumental variables, The early discussion of 
estimation problems in simultaneous equation mod- 
els contained, on many occasions, applications of 
a method known as the method of instrumental 


variables. In estimating the ith equation of a linear 
system, i.e., 


m m 
È Biy + D Viazi = Uit, 
ja kai 


we may choose (n, — 1) +m, variables that are 
independent of u;,. These are known as the instru- 
mental set. Naturally, the exogenous variables in 
the equation (z,,, ***,Zm,t) are possible members 
of this set. In addition, we need n, — 1 more instru- 
ments from the list of exogenous variables in the 
system but not in the ith equation. For this prob- 
lem let these be denoted as 28,712, Xn. Since 
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E(zu) =0, s=1,++-,m,, and E(xnUi) = 0, 
7T=2,+++,m,, we can estimate the unknown pa- 
rameters from 


T 


Zuri = 0, 


n 7 m, 
Èy E YKn + Si ya 
ja ta ka 


1 


ny = my 7 
SI Bu D Yizu F Yi ya 3 zuzu 20, 8>-1,:::,m, 
ja faa ka tz1 
With a scale-normalization rule, such as Bi =1, 
we have (n, — 1) + m, linear equations in the same 
number of unknown coefficients, In exactly identi- 
fied models there is no problem in picking the x, 
for there will always be exactly n, — 1 z’s excluded 
from the ith equation. The method is then identical 
with indirect least squares. If m — m, > n, — 1, ie, 
if there are more exogenous variables outside the 
ith equation than there are endogenous variables 
minus one, we have overidentification, and the 
number of possible instrumental variables exceeds 
the minimum needed. In order to avoid the problem 
of subjective or arbitrary choice among instru- 
ments, we turn to the methods of limited informa- 
tion or two-stage least squares. In fact, it is instruc- 
tive to consider how the method of two-stage least 
squares resolves this matter. In place of single 
variables as instruments, it uses linear combina- 
tions of them. The computed values 
m 
Die = L Zet, st LO 
ka 

are the new instruments. We can view the meth- 
od either as the regression of y, on f:, In 
21, ***', Zm, Or as instrumental-variable estimators 
with ĝar, ++, Ont, Zit, ***, Zm,e aS the instruments. 
Both come to the same thing. The method of instru- 
mental variables yields consistent estimators. ; 

Subgroup averages. The instrumental-variables 
method can be applied in different forms. One form 
was used by Wald (1940) to obtain consistent 
estimators of a linear relationship between two 
variables each of which is subject to error. This 
gives rise to a method that can be used in estimat- 
ing econometric systems. Wald proposed that the 
estimator of 8 in 


Yı = a+ Bx, 


where y; and x; are both measured with error, be 
computed from 


Èy- Xy 
tale os 
B= LD 
r 2 
Dm -— Dx 
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He proposed ordering the sample in ascending mag- 
nitudes of the variable x. From two halves of the 
sample, we determine two sets of mean values of 
y and x. The line joining these means will have a 
slope given by Ê. Wald showed the conditions under 
which these estimates are consistent. 

This may be called the method of subgroup av- 
erages. It is a very simple method, which may 
readily be applied to equations with more than two 
parameters. The sample is split into as many 
groups as there are unknown parameters to be 
determined in the equation under consideration. 
If there are three parameters, for example, the 
sample may be split into thirds and the parameters 
estimated from 


Ji = a + pe + yz, 


a + BX, + Ya, 
J, = a + Bis + Ys. 


The extension to more parameters is obvious. The 
method of subgroup averages can be shown to be 
a form of the instrumental-variables method by 
an appropriate assignment of values to “dummy” 
instrumental variables. 

Subgroup averages is a very simple method, and 
it is consistent, but it is not very efficient. 

Simultaneous least squares. The simultaneous 
least squares method, suggested by Brown (1960), 
minimizes the sum of squares of all reduced form 
disturbances, subject to the parameter restrictions 
imposed on the system, i.e., it minimizes 

ai 

x Lv, 

taja 
subject to restrictions. Suppose that the vi, are ex- 
pressed as functions of the observables and param- 
eters, with all restrictions included; then Brown’s 
method minimizes the sum of the elements on the 
main diagonal of Z,, where =, is the variance- 
covariance matrix of reduced form disturbances, 
whereas full-information maximum likelihood mini- 
mizes |=,|. 

Brown’s method has the desirable property of 
being a full-information method; it is distribution 
free; it is consistent; but it has the drawback that 
its results are not invariant under linear transfor- 
mations of the variables. This drawback can be 
removed by expressing the reduced form disturb- 
ance in standard units 


Vie = Wal Oy 


and minimizing 


PACD 


tot ist 


Evaluation of alternative methods 


The various approaches to estimation of whole 
systems of simultaneous equations or individual 
relationships within such systems are consistent 
except for the single-equation least squares method. 
If the system is recursive and disturbances are in- 
dependent between equations, least squares esti- 
mators are also consistent. In fact, they are maxi- 
mum likelihood estimators for normally distributed 
disturbances. But generally, ordinary least squares 
estimators are not consistent. They are included in 
the group of alternatives considered here because 
they have a time-honored status and because they 
have minimum yariance. In large-sample theory, 
maximum likelihood estimators of parameters are 
generally efficient compared with all other esti- 
mators. That is why we choose full-information 
maximum likelihood estimators as norms, They 
are consistent and efficient. Least squares estima- 
tors are minimum-variance estimators if their vari- 
ances are estimated about estimated (inconsistent ) 
sample means. If their variances are measured 
about the true, or population, values, it is not cer- 
tain that they are efficient. 

Limited-information estimators are less efficient 
than full-information maximum likelihood estima- 
tors. This should be intuitively obvious, since full- 
information estimators make use of more a priori 
information; it is proved in Klein (1960). Two- 
stage least squares estimators have asymptotically 
the same variance-covariance matrix as limited- 
information estimators, and three-stage (or simul- 
taneous two-stage) least squares estimators have 
the same variance-covariance matrix as full- 
information maximum likelihood estimators. Thus, 
asymptotically the two kinds of limited-information 
estimators have the same efficiency, and the two 
kinds of full-information estimators have the same 
efficiency. The instrumental-variables or subgroup- 
averages methods are generally inefficient. Of 
course, the instrumental-variables method can be 
pushed to the point where it is the same as two- 
stage least squares estimation and can thereby 
gain efficiency. 

A desirable aspect of the method of maximum 
likelihood is that its properties are preserved under 
a single-valued transformation. Thus, efficient esti- 
mators of structural parameters by this method 
transform into efficient estimators of reduced form 
parameters. The apparently efficient method of 
least squares may lose its efficiency under this 
kind of transformation. In applications of models, 
we use the reduced form in most cases, not the 
individual structural equations; therefore the prop- 
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erties under conditions of transformation from 
structural to reduced form equations are of extreme 
importance. Limited-information methods are a 
form of maximum likelihood methods. Therefore 
the properties of limited information are preserved 
under transformation. 

To obtain limited-information estimators of the 
single equation 


m m 
LUBY + Liye = Uir, 
fa ka 


we maximize the joint likelihood of v, +-+, Upe in 
= A 
Yn = Lert + Yes j=l1,--+,m, 
a 


subject to the restrictions on the ith equation. In 
this case only the n, reduced forms corresponding 
to Yi:,:>>, Yne are used. It is also possible to sim- 
plify calculations, and yet preserve consistency 
(although at the expense of efficiency), by using 
fewer than all m predetermined variables in the 
reduced forms. In this sense the reduced forms of 
limited-information estimation are not necessarily 
unique, and the same endogenous variable appear- 
ing in different structural equations of a system 
may not have the same reduced form expression 
for each equation estimator. There is yet another 
sense in which we may derive reduced forms for 
the method of limited information. After each 
equation of a complete system has been estimated 
by the method of limited information, we can de- 
rive algebraically a set of reduced forms for the 
whole system. These would, in fact, be the reduced 
forms used in forecasting, multiplier analysis, and 
similar applications of systems. The efficiency 
property noted above for limited and full informa- 
tion has not been proved for systems of this type 
of reduced forms, but this has been studied in nu- 
merical analysis (see below). 

Ease of computation. Finally we come to an 
important practical matter in the comparison of 
the different methods of estimation—relative ease 
of computation. Naturally, calculations are simpler 
and smaller in magnitude for single-equation least 
squares than for any of the other methods except 
that of subgroup averages. The method of instru- 
mental variables is of similar computational com- 
plexity, but for equations with four or more vari- 
ables it pays to have the advantage of symmetry in 
the moment matrices, as is the case with single- 
equation least squares. This is hardly a considera- 
tion with modern electronic computing machines, 
but it is worth consideration if electric desk ma- 
chines are being used. 

The next-simplest calculations are those for two- 
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stage least squares. These consist of a repeated ap- 
plication of least squares regression techniques of 
calculation, but the first regressions computed are 
of substantial size. There are as many independent 
variables in the regression as there are predeter- 
mined variables in the system, provided there are 
enough degrees of freedom. Essentially, the method 
amounts to the calculation of parameters and com- 
puted dependent variables in 

D = Lônzu, Juni 
Only the “forward” part of this calculation by the 
standard Gauss—Doolittle method need be made in 
order to obtain the moment matrix of the yj. In 
the next stage we compute the regression 


Yu = bude ya Reuss. 


Two important computing problems arise in the 
first stage. In many systems m > T; i.e., there are 
insufficient degrees of freedom in the sample for 
evaluation of the reduced forms. We may choose a 
subset of the z}, or we may use principal com- 
ponents of the zi; (Kloek & Mennes 1960). Sys- 
tematic and efficient ways of choosing subsets of 
the Zw have been developed by taking account of 
the recursive structure of the model (Fisher 1965). 
In many economic models m has been as large as 
30 or more, and it is often difficult to make suffi- 
ciently accurate evaluation of the reduced form 
regression equations of this size, given the amount 
of multicollinearity found in economic data with 
common trends and cycles. The same procedures 
used in handling the degrees-of-freedom problem 
are recommended for getting round the difficulties 
of multicollinearity. Klein and Nakamura (1962) 
have shown that multicollinearity problems are 
less serious in ordinary than in two-stage least 
squares. They have also shown that these problems 
increase as we move on to the methods of limited- 
information and then full-information maximum 
likelihood. 

Limited-information methods require all the 
computations of two-stage least squares and, in 
addition, the extraction of a root of an n, le de- 
terminantal equation. The latter calculation cart 
be done in a straightforward manner by iterative 
matrix multiplication, usually involving fewer than 
ten iterations. 

Both limited information and two-stage least 
squares are extremely well adapted to modern Mr 
puters and can be managed without much trou 
on electric desk machines. ] te 

Three-stage least squares estimators involve 
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computation of two-stage estimators for each equa- 
tion of a system, estimation of a variance—covari- 
ance matrix of structural disturbances, and simul- 
taneous solution of a linear equation system of 
the order of all coefficients in the system. This last 
step may involve a large number of estimating 
equations for a model of 30 or more structural 
equations. 

All the previous methods consist of standard 
linear matrix operations. The extraction of a char- 
acteristic root is the only operation that involves 
nonlinearities, and the desired root can quickly 
be found by an iterative process of matrix multi- 
plication. Full-information maximum likelihood 
methods, however, are quite different. The estima- 
tion equations are highly nonlinear. For small 
systems of two, three, or four equations, estimates 
have been made without much trouble on large 
computers (Eisenpress 1962) and on desk ma- 
chines (Chernoff & Divinsky 1953). The problem 
of finding the maximum of a function as compli- 
cated as the joint likelihood function of a system 
of 15 to 20 or more equations is, however, formi- 
dable. Electronic machine programs have been de- 
veloped for this purpose. The most standardized 
sets of full-information maximum likelihood cal- 
culations are for systems that are fully linear in 
both parameters and variables. Single-equation 
methods require linearity only in unknown, pa- 
rameters, and this is a much weaker restriction. 
Much progress in computation has been made since 
the first discussion of these econometric methods 
of estimation, in 1943, but the problem is far from 
solved, and there is no simple, push-button com- 
putation. This is especially true of full-information 
maximum likelihood. 

Efficient programs have recently been developed 
for calculating full-information maximum likeli- 
hood estimates in either linear or nonlinear sys- 
tems, and these have been applied to models of as 
many as 15 structural equations, involving more 
than 60 unknown parameters. 

Generalization of assumptions. The basis for 
comparing different estimation methods or for pre- 
ferring one method over another rests on asymptotic 
theory. The property of consistency is a large- 
sample property, and the sampling errors used to 
evaluate efficiency measures are asymptotic for- 
mulas. Unfortunately, samples of economic data 
are frequently not large, especially time series 
data. The amount of small-sample bias or the 
small-sample confidence intervals for parameter 
estimators are not generally known in specific for- 
mulas. Constructed numerical experiments, de- 
signed according to Monte Carlo methods, have 


thrown some light on the small-sample properties. 
These are reported below. 

Another assumption sometimes made for the 
basic model is that the error terms are mutually 
independent. We noted above that successive least 
squares treatment of equations in recursive sys- 
tems is identical with maximum likelihood estima- 
tion when the variance-covariance matrix of struc- 
tural disturbances is diagonal. This implies mutual 
independence among contemporaneous disturb- 
ances. In a time series model we usually make 
another assumption, namely, that 


E(uj tj) = 9, 


The simplest way in which this assumption can be 
modified is to allow the errors to be related in some 
linear autoregressive process, such as 


n 
w=} 
ja 
where E(eise)::) = 0 (t # t', for all i,j). In a formal 
sense joint maximum likelihood estimation of 
structural parameters and autoregressive coeffi- 
cients, pijk, can be laid out in estimation equations, 
but there are no known instances where these have 
been solved on a large scale, for the estimation 
equations are very complicated. For single-equation 
models or for recursive systems which split into a 
series of single-equation regressions, the autore- 
gressive parameters of first order have been jointly 
estimated with structural parameters (Barger & 
Klein 1954). The principal extensions to larger 
systems have been in cases where the autoregres- 
sive parameters are known a priori. Then it is easy 
to make known autoregressive transformations of 
the variables and proceed as in the case of inde- 
pendent disturbances. [See TIME SERIES.) 

Related to the above two points is the treatment 
of lagged values of endogenous variables as pre- 
determined variables. The presence of lagged en- 
dogenous variables reflects serial correlation among 
endogenous variables rather than among disturb- 
ances. In large samples it can be shown that for 
purposes of estimation we are justified in treating 
lagged variables as predetermined, but in small 
samples we incur bias on this account. 

Another assumption regarding the disturbances 
in simultaneous equation systems is that they are 
mainly due to neglected or unmeasurable variables 
that affect or disturb each equation of the model. 
They are regarded as errors in behavior or tech- 
nology. From a formal mathematical point of view, 
they could equally well be regarded as a direct error 
in observation of the normalized dependent variable 
in each equation, assuming that the system is 


t= t', for alli, j. 


is WA 


M= 


Pijntljt-n + City 


= 
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written so that there is a different normalized de- 
pendent variable in each equation. There is an 
implicit assumption that the exogenous variables 
are measured without error. If we change the model 
to one in which random errors enter through dis- 
turbances to each relation and also through inac- 
curate observation of each individual variable, we 
have a more complicated probability scheme, whose 
estimation properties have not been developed in 
full generality. This again has been a case for nu- 
merical treatment by Monte Carlo methods. 

The procedures of estimating simultaneous equa- 
tion models as though errors are mutually inde- 
pendent when they really are not and as though 
variables are accurately measured when they really 
are not are specification errors. Other misspecifi- 
cations of models can occur. For simplicity we 
assume linearity or, at least, linearity in unknown 
parameters, but the true model may have a dif- 
ferent functional form. Errors may not follow the 
normal distribution, as we usually assume. [See 
Errors, article on EFFECTS OF ERRORS IN STATIS- 
TICAL ASSUMPTIONS.] 

Full-information methods are sensitive to speci- 
fication error because they depend on restrictions 
imposed throughout an entire system. Single-equa- 
tion methods depend on a smaller set of restric- 
tions. If an investigator has particular interest 
in just one equation or in a small sector of the 
economy, he may incur large Specification error 
by making too superficial a study of the parts of 
the economy that do not particularly interest him. 
There is much to be said for using single-equation 
methods (limited information or two-stage least 
squares) in situations where one does not have 
the resources to specify the whole economy ade- 
quately. 

There are numerous possibilities for specifying 
models incorrectly. These probably introduce sub- 
stantial errors in applied work, but they cannot be 
studied in full generality for there is no particular 
way of showing all the misspecifications that can 
occur. We can, however, construct artificial nu- 
merical examples of what we believe to be the 
major specification errors. These are discussed 
below. 

Sampling experiments. The effect on estima- 
tion methods of using simplified assumptions that 
are not fully met in real life often cannot be de- 
termined by general mathematical analysis. Econo- 
metricians have therefore turned to constructing 
sampling experiments with large-scale computers 
to test proposed methods of estimation where ( 1) 
the sample is small; and (2) there is specification 
error in the statement of the model, such as 


(a) nonzero parameters assumed to be zero, (b) de- 
pendent exogenous variables and errors assumed to 
be independent, (c) imperfectly measured exog- 
enous variables assumed to be perfectly measured, 
or (d) serially correlated errors assumed to be not 
serially correlated. 

So-called Monte Carlo methods are used to per- 
form the sampling experiments that conceptually 
underlie sampling error calculations. These sam- 
pling experiments are never, in fact, carried out 
with nonexperimental sources of data, for we can- 
not relive economic life over and over again; but 
we can instruct a machine to simulate such an 
experiment. 

Consider a single equation to be estimated by 
different methods, for example, 


Yi =a + Br, tt, t21,2,::-,T. 


Fix a and £ at, say, 3.0 and 0.5, respectively, and 
set T = 30. This would correspond to the process 


Yi =3.0+0.5x, +u, 


Ys = 3.0 + 0.50 + Uso. 


We also fix the values of the predetermined vari- 
ables x, , Xa, +++, X1 once and for all. We set T = 30 
to indicate that we are dealing with a 30-element 
small sample. A sample of 30 annual observations 
would be the prototype. 

Employing a source of random numbers scaled to 
have a realistic standard deviation and a zero mean, 
we draw a set of random numbers t, °**, Uso: 
We then instruct a machine to use u,, «+, us and 
%1,***, Xag tO compute Y;, --:, Yx from the above 
formulas. From the samples of data, yı, ***, Ys 
and x, +++, Xs, we estimate a and £ by the meth- 
ods being studied. Let 4 and f be the estimated 
values. We then draw a new set of random num- 
bers, u,, +++, us, and repeat the process, using the 
same values of x,,--+,2,,. From many such repe- 
titions, say 100, we have sampling distributions of 
â and Ê. Means of these distributions, when comi 
pared with a (= 3.0) and £ (= 0.5), indicate bias, 
if any, and standard deviations or root-mean-square 
values about 3.0 or 0.5 indicate efficiency. From 
these sampling distributions we may compare dif- 
ferent estimators of a and B. 

What we have said about this simple type of 
experiment for a single equation can readily be 
extended to an entire system: 


By, Tr = w, 


In this case we must start with assumed yen e 
B and F. We choose a T-element vector of valu 
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for each element of z+, the predetermined variables, 
and repeated T-element vectors of values for each 
element of t. The random variables are chosen so 
that their variance—covariance matrix equals some 
specified set of values. As in the single-equation 
case, T = 30 or some likely small-sample value. The 
z, are often chosen in accordance with the values 
of predetermined variables used in actual models. 
In practice, Monte Carlo studies of simultaneous 
equation models have dealt with small systems 
having only two, three, or four equations. 

Two sets of results are of interest from these 
studies, Estimates of individual elements in B and 
T can be studied and compared for different esti- 
mators; estimates of B-P, the reduced-form coeffi- 
cients, can be similarly investigated. In addition, 
we could form some over-all summary statistic, 
such as standard error of forecast, for different 
estimators. 

The simplest Monte Carlo experiments have been 
made to test for small-sample properties alone; they 
have not introduced measurement errors, serial 
correlation of disturbances, or other specification 
errors. Generally speaking, these studies clearly 
show the bias in single-equation least squares esti- 
mates where some of the “independent” variables 
in the regression calculation are not independent 
of the random disturbances. Maximum likelihood 
estimators (full or limited information) show com- 
paratively small bias. The standard deviations of 
individual parameter estimators are usually small- 
est for the single-equation least squares method, 
but this standard deviation is computed about the 
biased sample mean. If estimated about the true 
mean, least squares sometimes does not show up 
well, indicating that bias outweighs efficiency. Full- 
information maximum likelihood shows up as an 
efficient method, whether judged in terms of vari- 
ation about the sample or the true mean. Two-stage 
least squares estimators appear to have somewhat 
smaller variance about the true values than do 
limited-information estimators, and both methods 
measure up to the efficiency of single-equation least 
squares methods when variability is measured 
about the true mean. 

Asymptotically, limited-information and two- 
Stage estimators have the same variance—covariance 
matrices, and they are both inefficient compared 
with full-information estimators. The Monte Carlo 
results for small samples are not surprising, al- 
though the particular experiments studied give 2 
Slight edge to two-stage estimators. 

When specification error is introduced, in the 
form of making an element of I zero in the estima- 
tion process when it is actually nonzero in the 


population, we find that full-information methods 
are very sensitive. Both limited-information and 
two-stage estimators perform better than full- 
information maximum likelihood. Two-stage esti- 
mators are the best among all methods examined 
in this situation. Limited-information estimators 
are very sensitive to intercorrelation among prede- 
termined variables. 

The principal result for Monte Carlo estimators 
of reduced form parameters is that transformed 
single-equation least squares values lose their effi- 
ciency properties. Being seriously biased as well, 
these estimates show a poor over-all rating when 
used for estimating reduced forms for a system as 
a whole. Full-information estimators, which are 
shown in these experiments to be sensitive to speci- 
fication error, do better in estimating reduced form 
coefficients than in estimating structural coeffi- 
cients. Their gain in making use of all the a priori 
information outweighs the losses due to the mis- 
specification introduced and, in the end, gives them 
a favorable comparison with ordinary least squares 
estimators of the reduced form equations that make 
no use of the a priori information and have no 
specification error. 

If a form of specification error is introduced in 
a Monte Carlo experiment by having common time 
trends in elements of z; and w,, so that they are 
not independent as hypothesized, we find that 
limited-information estimators are as strongly biased 
as are ordinary least squares values. If time trend 
is introduced as an additional variable, however, 
the limited-information method has small bias. 

When observation errors are imposed on the 24, 
both least squares and limited-information estima- 
tors show little change in bias but increases in 
sampling errors. In this model, it turns out as 
before that the superior efficiency of least squares 
estimators of individual structural parameters does 
not carry over to the estimators of reduced form 
parameters. 

A comprehensive sampling-experiment study of 
alternative estimators under correctly specified and 
under misspecified conditions is given in Summers 
(1965), and Johnston ( 1963) compares results 
from several completed Monte Carlo studies. This 
approach is in its infancy, and further investiga- 
tions will surely throw new light on the relative 
merits of different estimation methods. 


For some years economists were digesting the 
modern approach to simultaneous equation estima- 
tion introduced by Haavelmo, Mann and Wald, 
Anderson and Rubin, and Koopmans, Rubin, and 
Leipnik, and there was a period of little change in 
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this field. Since. the development of the two-stage 
least squares method by Theil, there have been a 
number of developments. The methods are under- 
going interpretation and revision. New estimators 
are being suggested, and it is likely that many new 
results will be forthcoming in the next few decades. 
Wold (1965) has proposed a method based on 
iterative least squares that recommends itself by 
its adaptability to modern computers, its consist- 
ency, and its capacity to make use of a priori 
information on all equations simultaneously and 
to treat some types of nonlinearity with ease. Also, 
excellent recent books, by Christ (1966), Gold- 
berger (1964), and Malinvaud (1964), greatly aid 
instruction in this subject. 

LAWRENCE R. KLEIN 


[See also LINEAR HYPOTHESES, article on REGRESSION.] 
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The size distributions of certain economic and 
socioeconomic variables—incomes, wealth, firms, 
plants, cities, etc.—display remarkably regular pat- 
terns. These patterns, or distribution laws, are usu- 
ally skew, the most important being the Pareto law 
[see PARETO, article on CONTRIBUTIONS TO ECONOM- 
ics] and the log-normal, or Gibrat, law (below). 
Some disagreement about the patterns actually ob- 
served still exists. The empirical distributions often 
approximate the Gibrat law in the middle ranges 
of the variables and the Pareto law in the upper 
ranges. The study of size distributions is concerned 
with explaining why the observed patterns exist 
and persist. The answer may be found in the con- 
ception of the distribution laws as the steady state 
equilibria of stochastic processes that describe the 
underlying economic Or demographic forces. A 
steady state equilibrium is 4 macroscopic condition 
that results from the balance of a great number of 
random microscopic movements proceeding in op- 
posite directions. Thus, in a stationary population 
a constant age structure is maintained by the an- 
nual occurrence of approximately constant num- 
bers of births and deaths—the random events pat 
excellence of human life. 

The steady state explanation is evidently inspired 
by the example of statistical mechanics in which 
the macroscopic conditions are heat and pressure 
and the microscopic random movements are per- 
formed by the molecules. Characteristically, the 
steady state is independent of initial conditions, 
ie., the initial size distribution. In economic appli- 
cations this is important because it means that the 
pattern determined by certain structural constants 
tends to be re-established after a disturbance is 
imposed on the process. This will only be the cas®, 
however, if the process leading to the steady state 
is really ergodic, that is, if the influence of initial 
conditions on the state of the system becomes 
negligible after 2 certain time; and it will be rele- 
vant in practice only if this time interval is suffi- 
ciently short. 

The idea that the stable pattern of a distribution 
might be explained by the interplay of a multitude 
of small random events Was first demonstrated in 
the case of the normal distribution. The central 
limit theorem shows that the addition of a great 
number of small independent random variables 
yields a variable that is normally distributed, when 
properly centered and scaled. A stochastic process 
that leads to a normal distribution is the random 
walk on a straight line with, for example, a 50 per 
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cent probability each of a step in one direction and 
a step in the opposite direction. It is only natural 
that attempts to explain other distribution patterns 
should have started from this idea. The first exten- 
sion was to allow the random walk to proceed on 
a logarithmic scale. The resulting distribution is 
log-normal on the natural scale and is known as 
the log-normal or Gibrat distribution. The basic as- 
sumption, in economic terms, is that the chance 
of a certain proportionate growth or shrinkage is 
independent of the size already reached—the law 
of proportionate effect. This law was proposed by 
J. C. Kapteyn, by Francis Galton, and, later, by 
Gibrat (1931). 

Let size (of towns, firms, incomes) at time t be 
denoted by Y(t), and let e(t) represent 2 random 
variable with a certain distribution. We have 


y(t) Ye 1) = (YC 1), 
y(t) = +D- DY 
=¥(0)(1+e(1))°"" (1+ €(t)), 


where Y(0) is size at time 0, the initial period. For 
small time intervals the logarithm of size can be 
represented as the sum of independent random 
variables and an initial size which will become 
negligible as t grows: 


log Y(t) = log Y(0) + e(1) + €(2)"" ED). 


If the random variables € are identically distributed 
with mean ™ and variance o°, the distribution of 
log Y(t) will be normal with mean mt and vari- 
ance g°t. 

This random walk corresponds to the process of 
diffusion in physics which is illustrated by the so- 
called Brownian movement of particles of dust 
put into a drop of liquid. Since it implies an ever 
growing variance, the idea of Gibrat is not itself 
enough to provide an explanation for a stable dis- 
tribution. There must be a stabilizing influence to 
offset the tendency of the variance to increase; 
indeed, a distinguishing feature of the various 
theories presently to be reviewed lies in the kind 
of stabilizer they introduce to offset the diffusion. 
Two interesting cases may be noted here. One 
possibility is to modify the law of proportionate 
effect and assume that the chances of growth de- 
cline as size increases. This approach has been 
taken by Kalecki (1945), who assumes 4 negative 
correlation between the size and the jump and 
obtains a Gibrat law with constant variance. An- 
other possibility is to combine the diffusion process 
of the random walk with a steady inflow of new, 
small units (firms, cities. incomes). Some units 
may continue indefinitely to increase in size, but 
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their weight will be offset by that of a continuous 
Stream of many new, small entrants, so that both 
the mean and the variance of the distribution will 
remain constant. This approach, which leads to 
the Pareto law, has been taken by Simon (1955), 

Review of various models. Descriptions of var- 
ious models will illustrate the methods employed. 
Models differ with regard to the distribution law 
explained, the field of application ( towns, incomes, 
etc.), and the type of stochastic process used. 

Champernowne’s model. Champernowne (1953) 
presents a model that explains the Pareto law for 
the size distribution of incomes. The stochastic 
process employed is the so-called Markov chain [see 
Marxov CHAINS]. The model is based on a matrix 
of probabilities of transition from one income class 
to another in a certain interval of time, say a year, 
The rows are the income classes of one year, the 
columns the income classes of the next year. The 
income classes are chosen in such a way that they 
are equal on the logarithmic scale (for example, 
incomes from 1 to 10, from 10 to 100, ete.). The 
probability of a jump from one income class to 
the next income class in the course of a year is 
assumed to be independent of the income from 
which the jump is made (the law of proportionate 
effect). The number of income earners is constant. 

The number of income earners in income class s 
is then determined as follows. The number of in- 
comes in class s at time t+ 1 is 


fs, t+ 1) =È f(s —u, plu), 


where s, u, and t take on integer values, p(w) is 
the probability of a jump over u intervals (i.e., 
the transition probability), and the size of the jump 
is constrained to the range +1, —n. In the steady 
state equilibrium reached after a sufficiently long 
time has passed, the action of the transition matrix 
leaves the distribution unchanged. We then have 
1 

KI =È f(s — u)p(u), s>0, 
as t>0, This difference equation is solved by 
putting f(s) =z', The characteristic equation 


1 
9(2) =} 2p(u) —z=0 
has two positive real roots, one of which is unity. 
To assure that the other root will be between 0 
and 1, Champernowne introduces the following 
stability condition: 


ga)= -È up(u) >0. 


The relevant solution is f(s) = bt, 0<b< 1, which 
gives the number of incomes in income class s 1 
the lower bound of this class is the log of the 
income Y,, then the probability of an income ex. 
ceeding Y, is given by 


log P(Y,) = s log b. 
Since s is determined by 
log Y, = sh + log Yin, 


where h is the class interval and Y min ÍS the lower 
boundary of the lowest income class, it follows that 


log P(Y.) =y — alog Y,, 


where the parameters y and a are determined by 
b, h, and Y mm» This is the Pareto law with Pareto 
coefficient a. 

Champernowne'’s stability condition implies that 
the mathematical expectation of a change in in- 
come is negative. This counteracts the diffusion. 
How can the stability condition be justified on 
economic grounds? It may be connected with the 
fact that in this model every income earner who 
drops out is replaced by a new income earner. 
Since, in practice, young people have on the aver- 
age lower and more uniform incomes than old 
people, the replacement of old income earners by 
young one; usually means a drop in income. Thus, 
Champernowne's stability condition, as far as its 
economic basis is concerned, is very similar to the 
entry of new, small units that act as a stabilizer 
in Simon’s model. 

Rutherford’s model. Rutherford’s model (1955) 
leads, in his opinion, to the Gibrat law for the size 
distribution of incomes. Newly entering income 
earners, assumed to be log-normally distributed at 
the start, are subject to a random walk and thus 
to increasing variance during their lifetimes. The 
process of birth and death of income earners, which 
is explicitly introduced into the model, acts as the 
stabilizer. 

The distribution of total income is obtained by 
summing the distributions for all age cohorts that 
contribute survivors. Rutherford’s method is to de- 
rive the moments of the distribution by integration 
over time of the moments for the entrance groups. 
The distribution is built up “synthetically” from the 
moments, as it were. In the absence of an analyti- 
cal solution with a definite pag tt law, some 
disagreement remains about the result. . 

Simon's model. In Simon's model (1955), which 
leads to what he calls the Yule distribution, the 
aggregate growth of firms, cities, or incomes 18 
given a priori. The stochastic process pe, 
this given increment to various units according 
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certain rules, which are weakened forms of the law 
of proportionate effect and rules of new entry. As 
a consequence of this procedure, there is no possi- 
bility of shrinkage of individual units. The given 
aggregate emphasizes the interdependence of for- 
tunes of different firms (the gain of one is the loss 
of another)—a point that is neglected in other 
models, such as that of Steindl (1965). On the 
other hand, the aggregate is, in reality, not given; 
it is not independent of the action of the firms, 
which may increase their total market by adver- 
tising, product innovation, and so on. 

The process of apportionment may be described 
as follows. We may conveniently think of popula- 
tions of cities, so that f(n, N) is the frequency of 
cities with n inhabitants in a total urban popula- 
tion of N; to be realistic, we shall assume that a 
city exceeds a certain minimum number of inhabi- 
tants; n will measure the excess over this mini- 
mum, and N will correspondingly be the sum of 
these excess populations. An additional urban in- 
habitant is allocated to a new city with a proba- 
bility æ and to an existing city, of any size class, 
with a probability proportionate to the number of 
(excess) inhabitants in that size class. Then, 


f(n, N +1) —f(n, N) 


= Ls [n -= 1)f(n- 1, N) — nfin, NJ], 


f(1,N +1) —f(1,.N) 
=a- 15% fN): 


We assume that there is a steady state solution 
in which the frequencies of all classes of cities 
change in the same proportion, that is, in which 


f(n,N+1) _N+1 
Ka N) > aN 


Using this relation and defining a relative frequency 
of cities as f(n) = f(n, N)/(aN), we obtain. from 
the above equations 


for all n. 


= -1 
ny =n 1) BEDE 


i= 


Z-a’ 
or, setting 1/(1 — a) = p, 
(n—1)(n=2) 022-1 
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This expression is the Yule distribution. Using a 
property of the T-function, it can be shown that the 
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Yule distribution asymptotically approaches the 
Pareto law for large values of n, that is, f(n) > 
nf(1)T(p +2) asn> o. 

This model is applicable to cases in which size 
is measured by a stock, for example, number of 
employees of a firm. Simon provides an alternative 
interpretation of it that applies to flows, such as 
income and turnover of firms. For example, the 
total flow of income is given, and each dollar is 
apportioned to existing and new income earners 
according to the rules given above. 

Using simulation techniques, Ijiri and Simon 
(1964) show that the pattern of the Yule distribu- 
tion persists if serial correlation of the growth of 
individual firms in different periods is assumed. 
This finding is important because, in reality, growth 
is often affected by “constitutional” factors, such 
as financial resources and research done in the 
past. 

The model of Wold and Whittle. Wold and 
Whittle (1957) present a model of the size distri- 
bution of wealth in which stability is provided by 
the turnover of generations, as in Rutherford’s 
model. On the death of a wealth owner, his fortune 
is divided among his heirs (in equal parts, as a 
simplification). The diffusion effect is provided by 
the growth of wealth of living proprietors, which 
proceeds deterministically at compound interest. 
The model is shown to lead to a Pareto distribution, 
the Pareto coefficient depending on the number of 
heirs to an estate and the ratio of the growth rate 
of capital to the mortality rate of the wealth owners. 

Steindl’s models. Steindl’s models (1965, chap- 
ters 2, 3) are designed to explain the size distri- 
bution of firms, but they can equally well be applied 
to the size distribution of cities. The distribution 
laws obtained are, for large sizes, identical with 
the Pareto law. Like Rutherford’s model, Steindl’s 
models rest on a combination of two stochastic 
processes. One is a birth-and-death process of the 
population of cities or firms; the other is a sto- 
chastic process of the growth of the city or firm 
itself. 

The way in which the interplay of these two 
processes brings about the Pareto law can be ex- 
plained in elementary terms. We start with the size 
distribution of cities. The number of cities can be 
explained by a birth process, if we assume that 
cities do not die. Let us assume that new cities are 
appearing at a constant rate, e, the birth rate of 
cities. The number of cities increases exponentially, 
and the age distribution of cities at a given moment 
of time is 


(1) R(t) =R(O)e*, e>0, 
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where t is age and R(t) is the number of cities 
with age in excess of t; in other words, R(t) is the 
rank of the town aged t + dt, and R(0) is the total 
number of towns existing at the moment of time 
considered. The size of the city—its number of 
inhabitants—increases, on the average, with age. 
If the rate of births plus immigration, À, and of 
deaths plus emigration, u, are constant, we obtain 
an exponential growth function for the size of the 
city: 


(2) n(t) = est, >p. 


Eliminating t between eqs. (1) and (2), we get 


€ 
Aa 
This is the Pareto law (if e/(£1— 4) > 1), and the 
Pareto coefficient is seen to be the ratio of the 
growth rate of the number of cities to the growth 
rate of a city. 

This demonstration, which on the face of it is 
deterministic in character, can be supplemented 
by a graphical illustration in which the stochastic 
features are included. In Figure 1 the distribution 
of cities according to age is plotted in the vertical 
(In R, t) plane. The abscissa shows the age of the 
city, and the ordinate shows the log of the rank 
of the city. Each city is thus represented by a dot, 
and the regression line fitted to these points repre- 
sents relation (1). In the horizontal (t, In n) plane, 
we show the exponential growth of cities with age, 
as in relation (2), Again each city may be repre- 
sented by a dot showing age and size. The scatter 
diagram in the horizontal plane may be regarded 
as a stochastic transformation of the time variable 
into the size variable. If the size of each city has 
been found on the scatter diagram, the cities can 
be reordered according to size; we then obtain, 
in the third (InR, Inn) plane, the transformed 
relation (3) between the number of cities (rank) 
and the size of a city. 

If firms are studied, we must take into account 
the death of firms, We might assume that a firm 
dies when it ceases to have customers. We can 
imagine that the age distribution in plane 1 of 
Figure 1 includes the dead firms; they are auto- 
matically eliminated in the transformation to size, 
being transferred to the size class below one. In 
the exponential relation (1), € must now represent 
the net rate of growth of the number of firms if 
the birth of firms is assumed to be a constant ratio 
of the population. 

Figure 1 illustrates how the evolution in time 
of the number of firms (cities) is mapped onto 
the cross section of sizes. This process may be 
compared to sedimentation in geology, where a 


(3) nR=- In n + In R(0). 


historical development is revealed in a cross sec- 
tion of the layers. We can also see how irregulari- 
ties in the evolution over time will affect the size 
distribution. If an exceptional spurt of births of 
new firms occurs at one point of time (after a war, 
for example), the regression line in plane 1 will 
be broken and its upper part shifted upward in a 
parallel fashion. The same thing will happen to the 
transformed distribution in plane 3. 


Figure 1 


The complete model for firms may be described 
as follows. The size of a firm is measured by the 
number of customers attached to it. This is gov- 
erned by a birth-and-death process. Let us denote 
by o(At) a magnitude that is small in comparison 
with At. There is a chance A At + o(At) of a cus- 
tomer’s being acquired and a chance p At + o(At) 
of a customer’s being lost in a short period of time, 
At; multiple births and deaths have a chance of 
o(At). The probability that a firm has n or more 
than n customers is given by 


P(n) = | p t)r(t) dt, 


where P(n, t) is the probability that a firm of age 
t has n or more than n customers. The term r(t) 
is the density of the age distribution of firms, in- 
cluding dead firms; for large t it is the steady state 
of a renewal process and is given by r(t) = ce’, 
where < is the net rate of growth of the firm popu- 
lation and c is a constant. The number of firms 
with less than one customer, P(0, t) —P(1,t), 
equals the dead firms. The value of P(n, t) is ob- 
tained as the solution of a birth-and-death process 
for the customers of a firm: 
Sayi 

P(n, t) =i -ET m= 152,75 
where a=e-w!, a =(p/djeOwt, and A> p 
This expression can be expanded in series and in- 
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serted in the above integral; this yields, integrating 
term by term, 
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where w=e¢e/(à—p)>0 and B(n, w +v) is the 
Beta integral. Hence, 


P(n) = DOET FU). 


If u/d < 1, we can neglect the terms with v above 
a certain value. Thus, if n>% and v has a mod- 
erate value, we can use the approximations 


B(n, w +v) =ner"T(w +v), 
B(n, v) = n”T(v); 
therefore, as n > %, 
P(n) > C'n». 


The following features of the solution may be 
remarked: Since the approximation depends on 
the value of m/à, which is the mortality of firms 
of high age, the smaller the mortality of firms, the 
greater will be the proportion of the distribution 
that conforms to Pareto’s law. The mean of the 
distribution will be finite if œ > 1. This is important 
in connection with disequilibria, which can arise 
through changes in A, p, and €. It can be shown 
that the Pareto solution applies to the growing firm 
(A> p, the above case) and, in a modified form, 
to the shrinking firm (à< p); but it does not 
obtain for the stationary firm (A = 4). 

The above solution for the distribution according 
to customers can be shown to be valid also for the 
distribution according to sales, if firms grow mainly 
by acquiring more customers and not by getting 
bigger customers. This is often true in retail trade 
but not in manufacturing. An alternative model 
assumes the other extreme—that firms grow only 
by getting bigger orders. This model is based on 
the theory of collective risk. The capital of the firm, 
a continuous variable, is subject to sudden jumps 
at the instant when orders are executed and to a 
continuing drain of costs, which is represented 
deterministically by an exponential decline. The 
steady state solution obtained from this process is, 
for large values of capital, identical with the Pareto 
law; for moderate values, the distribution has a 
mode and represents, albeit with some complica- 
tions, a modification of the “first law of Laplace,” 
which was proposed by Fréchet (1939) for income 
distributions. 
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Size as a vector. It would be natural to measure 
the size of a firm by a vector, including employ- 
ment, output, capital, etc., and apply the steady 
state concept to the joint distribution of several 
variables. Regression and correlation coefficients 
obtained in a cross section could then be regarded, 
like the Pareto coefficient, as characteristics of the 
steady state. It may be guessed that the growth of 
the number of firms will have an influence on these 
parameters as well. 

Practically no work has been done in this direc- 
tion, but it is the only way to clear up the meaning 
of cross-section data and their relation to time 
series data and to the theoretical parameters of 
the underlying stochastic process. The situation in 
economics is totally unlike that in physics, where 
the processes are stationary and the ergodic law 
establishes the identity of time and phase averages. 
(Only the cosmogony of F. Hoyle, in which the 
continuous creation of matter offsets the expansion 
of the universe to establish a steady state of the 
cosmos, offers a parallel to the growth processes 
considered above.) The surprise expressed at one 
time at the difference in estimates of income elas- 
ticities from cross-section data and from time series 
data appears naive in this light because we could 
only expect them to be equal if the processes gen- 
erating households, incomes, and consumption were 
stationary. 

But the population of households or the popu- 
lation of firms is not stationary. A cross section of 
firms shows the growth path of the firm through 
its different stages of evolution; but the number 
of firms of a given age depends on the past growth 
of the total number of firms, and this may influ- 
ence the regression coefficient. Moreover, the growth 
path is not unique, because there are several proc- 
esses superimposed upon one another (growth 
paths depending on age of firm, age of equipment, 
age of the management, etc.). For example, the 
short-run and long-run cost curves are inevitably 
mixed up in a cross section of firms. [See Cross- 
SECTION ANALYSIS.] 

How much “stability” and why. The starting 
point of the theories here reviewed is the stability 
of distributions, but stability must not be taken 
literally. The distributions do change in time, but 
the change is usually slow. The tail of the distribu- 
tion of firms or, to a lesser extent, of wealth is 
composed of very old units, and time must pass 
before it can be affected by, for example, a change 
in new entry rates or in growth rates of firms. 
Thus, the reason for the quasi stability of distribu- 
tions is that the stock of firms, etc., revolves only 
slowly. Indirectly this also accounts for the quasi 
stability of the distribution of incomes, because in- 
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come is largely determined by wealth or its equiva- 
lent in the form of education. An even more 
enduring influence on the income distribution is 
the differentiation of skills and professions, which 
evolves slowly, as a secular process. 

The explanations advanced in this article do not 
exclude the possibility that distribution patterns 
may change abruptly—for example, as a conse- 
quence of taxation, in the case of net incomes; or 
as a consequence of a big merger movement, in 
the case of firms. 

JOSEF STEINDL 


[Directly related are the entries INCOME DISTRIBUTION, 
article on SIZE; RANK-SIZE RELATIONS. | 
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SKIN SENSES AND KINESTHESIS 


The skin senses and kinesthesis (muscle and 
movement senses) present a difficult problem in 
sensory physiology—the problem of how informa- 
tion about several energies of the external world are 
signaled to the brain. Skin receptors are sensitive to 
thermal and mechanical stimulation, and mechan- 


ical stimulation is detected in a variety of ways both 
by sense organs in cutaneous structures and deep, 
internal structures such as muscles, tendons, and 
joints. In varying degrees, deep receptors also de- 
tect the state of the tissues or the position of the 
body and limbs in space. 

At one time, it was thought that a single skin 
sense—so-called common sensibility—detected 
touch, pressure, warmth, cold, and pain. Begin- 
ning in the late nineteenth century, the concept of 
separate sensory modalities developed, based on the 
presumed existence of histologically distinct sets 
of sense organs for each cutaneous sense, of some 
separation of pathways in the spinal cord, and of 
specific endings in the cerebral cortex (see Boring 
1942). The one concrete experimental datum was 
a spotlike, or punctiform, distribution of sensitivity, 
determined by exploring the skin millimeter by 
millimeter with different energies and finding dif- 
ferent psychological responses—touch, warmth, 
cold—from different spots. This punctiform sensi- 
tivity seemed to demand specific anatomical 
endings. The histological specificity—various en- 
capsulations of the neural terminals themselves 
—described by anatomists seemed to provide a 
structural correlate for several psychological and 
physiological findings. However, the search for a 
histologically distinctive receptor beneath a sensi- 
tive spot proved elusive. 

The minimum demanded is that this receptor be 
a sense organ that responds differentially or differ- 
ently to various forms of energy. The traditional 
view is that a sense organ responds differentially 
to one energy or to one band of an energy spectrum 
(e.g., warmth and cold or frequencies of light 
waves) and analyzes an object in contact with the 
skin in terms of this energy or band of energy. 
Such a filter function is traditionally expressed by 
the concept of adequate stimulus or, better worded, 
differential sensitivity, Like all filters, the sense 
organ has a low threshold for one form of energy 
or for one band of frequencies within a given form 
of energy. 

An alternative view holds that sense organs ‘are 
much alike in their range of sensitivity to a variety 
of energies but respond differently in some way 
(“frequency” or “pattern”) to each energy, leaving 
the central nervous system to interpret the differ- 
ent responses and recognize the different energies 
(Weddell 1961). These points of view are caught 
in a crosscurrent of contradictory experimental 
findings. 


Receptors 


Since the mid-1950s, the point of view that re- 
ceptors are alike in their range of sensitivities and 


that discrimination of sensations is a joint function 
of receptor responses and processes in the central 
nervous system has received considerable support 
from evidence that there is little morphological 
differentiation of receptors in hairy skin, although 
hairy skin indisputably signals different modalities 
of sensation. While hairless skin (lips, fingertips, 
etc.) does contain specialized endings, it became 
gradually accepted, on the basis of Weddell’s work 
(1961), that only two types of endings exist in 
hairy skin: fibers originating about the roots of 
hairs and fine, beaded, unmyelinated, or so-called 
free, nerve endings. Because the same modalities 
of sensation are experienced from stimulation of 
hairy and hairless skin, specificity or band-pass 
characteristics cannot then be attributed to any 
capsules or discs that are associated with the 
specialized nerve terminals in hairless skin. Ana- 
tomical studies have not disproved the functional 
specificity of the terminations; whatever specificity 
exists must, however, be on a subcellular or molec- 
ular basis, not visible with the light microscope 
and conventional stains. 

Actually, in slight contradiction of Weddell’s 
broad generalization, there are several types of hair 
receptors having somewhat different discharge 
properties, but all are receptors for mechanical 
stimulation (mechanoreceptors). Also, the conspic- 
uously encapsulated organ—the Pacinian corpuscle 
—is found in the dermis and subcutaneous tissues. 
Iggo and Muir (1963) have discovered a morpho- 
logically specialized end organ that consists of a 
thickened epidermis covering several Merkel-type 
corpuscles, into which penetrate branches of a 
single thick myelinated axon. This spotlike receptor 
is also a mechanoreceptor. Deep in the skin and in 
muscles and tendons, there are encapsulated or 
otherwise specialized sense organs. Knowledge of 
sense-organ morphology is in a curious state be- 
cause certain “classical” formations are now con- 
sidered artifacts, but at least one new type has been 
discovered. 

Another plausible morphologically based gen- 
eralization, now proved to be invalid, is that all free 
nerve endings are pain receptors and that their 
lack of capsule or morphological complexity ac- 
counts for the wide variety of energies that can 
elicit cutaneous pain—namely, mechanical, heat, 
cold, and chemical stimulation. Passing from the 
skin to the spinal cord are numerous small axons, 
measuring about 1 in diameter, which conduct 
nerve impulses at about 1 meter per second and are 
termed unmyelinated. (Under the light micro- 
scopes they appear to lack a surrounding sheath of 
white fatty material, myelin; electronmicroscopy 
reveals a thin myelin sheath.) These fibers, termed 
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C-fibers, conduct impulses which result in painful 
sensation; so do the smallest fibers with optically 
visible myelin sheaths. These fibers, called 6-fibers, 
conduct impulses at a considerably faster rate, 
about 6 meters per second. Because of this double 
system of fibers, pain can be appreciated, in certain 
circumstances, as two pulses: “fast” pain and 
“slow” pain. 

It has recently been learned that touch and ther- 
mal stimuli excite nerve impulses at intensities of 
stimulation far below that required to elicit pain. 
In fact, a large number of the C-fibers can be re- 
cruited into responding before the level of stimula- 
tion required to elicit pain is reached. Thus, it can 
no longer be held that the fine unmyelinated axons 
are concerned exclusively with conducting the im- 
pulses that arise within high-threshold end organs 
and that their central effect results only in the 
experience of pain. [See PAIN.] 

Until recently, knowledge of C-fiber function has 
been largely inferential, because the small action 
potentials produced by them have been difficult to 
record. Douglas, Ritchie, and Straub (1960) caused 
impulses in the large-diameter, low-threshold axons 
to collide and, thus, eliminate themselves, leaving 
only the C-fiber impulses to reach the recording 
electrode. Activation of C-fibers did not require 
the strong mechanical or thermal stimulation that 
elicits pain sensation. In fact, a fall in skin tem- 
perature of 10° C., less than is required to elicit a 
painful sensation, activated three-quarters of the 
C-fibers. Clearly, the C-fibers cannot be concerned 
solely with pain sensation. This general conclusion 
is supported by the more direct, classical procedure 
of “cutting down” a nerve until impulses in only 
one axon are recorded. This procedure, accom- 
plished by Iggo (1959), showed that C-fibers do 
respond to more than one form of energy and with 
weaker stimulation than that required to elicit pain. 
In fact, they respond to stimuli not much stronger 
than those required to stimulate the specifically 
sensitive endings connected with large unmyelin- 
ated axons of sensory neurons. C-fiber discharges 
to a temperature drop as little as 0.3° C. have been 
recorded. 

Recording from a single axon has been accom- 
plished in man (Hensel & Boman 1960). Receptors 
connecting with myelinated fibers respond weakly 
to cold stimulation and strongly to mechanical 
stimulation. They tend to fire “spontaneously” at 
natural skin temperature in the absence of known 
mechanical stimulation. 

The one epidermal receptor which is highly 
structured and is served by a large unmyelinated 
axon—the touch spot receptor of Iggo and Muir 
(1963)—discharges in response to cooling. This 
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receptor is slow in adapting. The muscle spindle, 
which also adapts slowly, is also sensitive to cool- 
ing, but the very rapidly adapting Pacinian cor- 
puscle is not. Iggo (1965) believes that the effect 
of cooling is a general property of mechanorecep- 
tors which takes time to develop. Postulation of a 
multispecific ending is not necessary, Whatever the 
cause, the nervous system has the problem of “de- 
coding” the discharge from such end organs. 

In contrast, an ending responding specifically to 
heat has been discovered. This ending is termed a 
heat receptor, since it does not respond to strong 
mechanical and cold stimulation. 

Protopathic and epicritic sensibility. Since the 
primitive, fine unmyelinated fibers cannot be as- 
sociated exclusively with the most primitive and 
least discriminative sense, the pain modality, and 
since some myelinated fibers have endings which 
are thermally, as well as mechanically, sensitive, it 
is inevitable that thinking should return (Poggio 
& Mountcastle 1960) to the all but discarded the- 
ory of protopathic and epicritic sensibilities, pro- 
posed by Henry Head (see Head et al. 1920). The 
protopathic system was postulated to be sensitive 
only to extremes of temperature and capable only 
of gross discriminations, whereas the epicritic was 
sensitive to light touch and fine gradations of 
warmth and cold and capable of fine discrimina- 
tions of pressure and weight. In a sense, a central 
neural substrate has been furnished by the research 
just described, assuming always that the afferent 
neurons described transmit impulses to the brain. 
Before further consideration of this assumption in 
the discussion of the spinal pathways of sensation, 
it should be noted that Head's theory is criticized 
because quantitative explanations can be given for 
phenomena which he felt had to be explained in 
terms of qualitatively different neural mechanisms. 

Deep sensitivity. Sensory information coming 
over the deep branches of peripheral nerves is 
termed deep sensitivity or, specifically, muscle, 
tendon, and joint sensitivity. Sherrington ( 1906) 
introduced the term “proprioception” (“self-sensi- 
tivity”), in contrast to “exteroception” (“giving 
knowledge of the outside world”). “Kinesthesis,” or 
“sense of movement,” is favored by some (Rose & 
Mountcastle 1959), in the belief that the impulses 
reaching the cerebral cortex come only from joints 
rather than from muscle and are, therefore, par- 
ticularly, although not exclusively, excited by move- 
ment. The deep receptors lie also in muscle; they 
record not only active but Passive movement and 
record the posture or position of a limb in space 
(in neurological jargon, “position sense”). [See 
SHERRINGTON. ] 


Intensity, affect, and place. So far, this discus- 
sion has dealt with the kind of stimulus energy that 
is signaled. The phenomenological counterpart is 
the quality of the sensation, the differences in ex- 
perience which cause us to give sensations differ- 
ent names such as warmth, cold, touch, or pres- 
sure. Sensation has three other aspects which are 
intriguing neurophysiological puzzles and are of 
great medical importance: The first of these is in- 
tensity of stimulation. The second is affect, the 
aspect of a sensory experience which causes us to 
describe it as pleasant or unpleasant. This phase 
of sensation blends into the problems of motivation 
and emotion. The third is place, or the spatial- 
discrimination aspects of cutaneous sensibility. 

Intensity is peripherally coded in the frequency 
of discharge or, perhaps more accurately, in the 
quantity of impulses—that is, frequency times 
number of responding fibers. It is no longer likely 
that affect can be fiber-coded in the periphery—for 
example, that pain can be identified with C-fibers 
as a group. The problem becomes one of the des- 
tination of the impulse within the brain. 

Spatial discrimination involves the ability to 
locate on the skin surface the point of stimulation 
(topognosis) and an allied function, so-called two- 
point discrimination, measured as the smallest dis- 
tance at which two points applied to the skin are 
sensed as two rather than one—a function com- 
parable to visual acuity. Errors of localization and 
fineness of point discrimination are small on the 
skin surfaces used to explore objects—fingertips, 
lips, and tongue—and poorly developed on the back 
and proximal segments of the limbs, Acuity is re- 
lated to the density of the receptors and to the 
number of sensory axons supplying the region. 

In spatial discriminations, cutaneous and deep 
receptors combine to provide information about 
the form of an object palpated and, with the sensa- 
tions of temperature, weight, etc., enable us to 
recognize common objects by palpation (stereog- 
nosis). Although it is customary to speak loosely of 
these as sensory processes, technically they are 
perceptions and judgments. A considerable evolu- 
tion of the brain has been required to add to the 
mere recognition of touch, cold, warmth, or pain 
the abilities to discriminate their fine degrees of 
intensity, to locate the point on the skin stimulated, 
and to appreciate the spatial aspects of objects. 
[For a detailed discussion of intensity and the 
spatial and affective aspects of sensation, see Ruch 
& Patton 1965; see also PERCEPTION, article on 
DEPTH PERCEPTION. ] 

Convergence of axons. Another threat to the 
concept of specific receptors connected by separate 


pathways to the cerebral cortex is the discovery 
that afferent axons that are apparently specific in 
the periphery for different kinds of energy con- 
verge on the same second-order neuron on the 
spinal cord. This occurs with axons that terminate 
on neurons in the posterior horn but not for all 
second-order neurons on which the posterior-col- 
umn fibers terminate. Specificity (filtering) and 
the resulting information would be lost if the trans- 
mitting channel had a wide-band pass, unless the 
streams of impulses from the two narrow-band- 
pass sense organs were coded differently in the 
second and subsequent neurons. It has not yet been 
demonstrated that the single secondary neuron in 
which the nerve impulses are detected gives rise to 
ascending sensory fibers. However, similar nonspe- 
cific behavior is found in some third-order neurons 
and some cortical neurons, as will be discussed 
below. 

The simple alternative to specific sensory end 
organs is frequency coding. A sense organ may 
fire at one rate when stimulated by touch and at 
another rate when stimulated by pressure. Alterna- 
tively, two specific end organs may, through their 
axons, fire a second-order neuron at two different 
rates. The difficulty with either concept is that the 
frequency code is, so to speak, needed to signal the 
intensity of a stimulus, as can be seen when the 
intimate nature of sense-organ excitation is €x- 
amined. 

Receptor potentials and nerve impulses. The 
mechanoreceptor is a transducer that converts non- 
electrical energy into an electrochemical phenome- 
non, the generator, or receptor, potential. This po- 
tential, in turn, sets up action potentials in the 
parent axon which are brief, self-propagating, and 
independent, in size and velocity, of the strength of 
the stimulus or of the generator potential. By con- 
trast, the magnitude of the generator potential is 
related in logarithmic proportion to the magnitude 
of the physical stimulus. Further, the generator 
potential is stationary, decreasing rapidly with dis- 
tance along the axon; in response to a sustained 
stimulus, it tends to be prolonged, although not 
usually sustained at its initial level. The propa- 
gated all-or-none action potentials (nerve impulses) 
are always intermittent. When the generator po- 
tential reaches a certain value (a threshold), the 
axon is discharged and cannot again be fired until 
certain changes underlying self-propagation are 
reversed. [See Nervous sYsTEM, especially the 
articles on STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE 
BRAIN and ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY.] 

In some receptors, the generator potential dies 
out so rapidly that only one or two impulses are 
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set up. Such phasic receptors can signal intensity 
by their proximity to the stimulus or by differing 
axon thresholds, which permit stronger and stronger 
stimuli to involve more and more axons. Such a 
recruitment will, through convergence at the sec- 
ond-order neuron, mean that more impulses per 
second reach the brain. 

In the tonic type of sensory neuron, the gener- 
ator potential persists as long as there is a stimulus, 
but as mentioned, the potential tends to diminish 
from its initial level to an approximate plateau. So 
long as this potential exceeds axon threshold, im- 
pulses will continue to be generated. However, as 
the generator potential diminishes, so does the rate 
of discharge. Since continuance of a stimulus is 
accompanied by a psychological decrease in in- 
tensity (adaptation), the declining frequency of 
sensory-axon discharge is consistent with the sup- 
position that frequency is the way in which stimu- 
lus intensity is coded. More directly, if different 
plateau levels of the generator potential are in- 
duced by different magnitudes of stimulation, the 
frequency of discharge is directly and linearly pro- 
portional to the generator potential, The over-all 
logarithmic relationship between intensity of stimu- 
lus and frequency of nerve impulses, characteristic 
of many receptors, lies in the logarithmic relation- 
ship between the magnitude of the physical stimu- 
lus and the generator potential. From an engineer- 
ing point of view, sense organs are poor transducers 
in respect to linearity, although good in respect to 
reducing a wide range of intensities to the some- 
what limited frequency capacity of nerve axons 
(600 pulses per second being the upper limit), 


Central sensory processes 

The classical somatosensory (skin senses and 
kinesthesis) pathway in man, monkeys, and apes 
is made up of systems originating in both the pos- 
terior and anterolateral columns of the spinal cord, 
All sensory pathways are synaptically interrupted. 
Anterolateral-column pathways first synapse near 
the point of entry into the spinal cord. Posterior- 
column pathways synapse for the first time in the 
lowest region of the brain stem, the medulla, 

In both pathways, crossing occurs after the first 
synapse, so that the left side of the brain is con- 
cerned with the right side of the body, as is true of 
vision and motor function, In man and monkey, 
the second-order neurons of both sensory pathways 
synapse in the ventroposterior portion of the thala- 
mus with third-order neurons which project to the 
cortical areas. The classical somatosensory path- 
way is conducted by the medial and spinothalamic 
lemnisci to the posterolateral point of the ventral 
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nucleus, where it ends in a topographically organ- 
ized fashion, so that the body surface is projected 
upon this nucleus (for the detail of this pathway, 
see Ruch & Patton 1965). 

Some pathways, especially those of the antero- 
lateral column, have more than three neurons. In 
the cat, for example, the spinothalamic tract, in the 
literal sense of the term (“one neuron from cord 
to thalamus”), does not exist; all of the second- 
order myelinated fibers synapse before they reach 
the thalamus. This distinction can be conveyed by 
speaking of spinothalamic tracts and spinothalamic 
chains or systems, With the present techniques for 
studying experimental degeneration in myelinated 
fibers by staining the axon rather than the disinte- 
grating myelin sheath (and, of course, unmyelin- 
ated fibers), the extensiveness of the multisynaptic 
pathways is just becoming appreciated. In brief, at 
various levels of the brain stem, many ascending 
axons give off branches to or terminate on neu- 
rons in the central gray matter and reticular sub- 
stance (a deep-lying meshwork of fibers containing 
clusters of cell bodies). From these levels, neuron 
chains proceed to certain thalamic areas which in 
turn connect with the cerebral cortex. Since the 
C-fiber system is stimulated peripherally by other 
than noxious stimuli, the multineuron, fine-fiber 
ascending system is potentially concerned with all 
forms of cutaneous sensation. 

Two questions can be asked concerning the 
transmission of sensory information in the spinal 
cord through the thalamus to the cerebral cortex: 
First, to what degree is the energy specificity of the 
Sense organ preserved at the first synaptic junc- 
tion? Second, to what degree do the second-order 
and third-order neurons receive impulses from a 
restricted area of the skin? The answer to the latter 
is indicative of, but not a measure of, the preserva- 
tion of locus of stimulus in ascending pathways. 

Wall (1961), in recording from single second- 
order neurons of the posterior horn (not to be con- 
fused with the posterior column) of the spinal 
cord, has discovered that they tend to be fired bya 
variety of stimuli. The axons of these neurons as- 
cend in the anterolateral columns, and the impres- 
sion is gained that in some anterolateral systems 
the degree of fiber coding attained in the periphery 
is largely sacrificed at the first synapse. The kind 
of stimulation must, therefore, be coded in some 
other dimension of the stream of afferent im- 
pulses. It should be mentionec that reflex connec- 
tions, as well as ascending axons, originate in the 
posterior horn and that many anterolateral and 
posterolateral ascending pathways beside the spino- 
thalamic tract have cells of origin in this region. 


It seems, then, that in some ascending pathways, 
specificity in relation to stimulus energy has been 
lost in the transfer to secondary axons; either the 
information itself is lost or else it is coded in some 
other fashion. Temporal patterning is suggested as 
the means of coding (Wall 1961). 

Posterior-column pathways. The behavior of the 
sensory pathways which ascend the posterior col- 
umns of the spinal cord without synapsing and 
without crossing until they reach the medulla is 
quite different. In the medulla, the second-order 
neurons, after crossing, give rise to the medial 
lemniscus, which ascends the brain stem to the 
thalamus. The transmission of information which 
conveys the site of stimulation on the skin is con- 
sidered by most neurophysiologists to be a product 
of a topographical organization of axons within 
ascending pathways that is preserved throughout 
the thalamic relay nuclei and the thalamocortical 
projections. The result is a kind of “isomorphism” 
between the peripheral array of skin receptors and 
the array of neurons making up the cerebral cor- 
tex. This organization must not be thought of in 
terms so crude as a single receptor being connected 
with a single cortical cell, an adjacent receptor 
with an adjacent cortical cell, etc. Such “structural 
canalization” of pathways seems to be almost de- 
liberately avoided, even in systems—such as the 
visual—which have a high degree of acuity and 
spatial discrimination. 

Receptive fields. There is much interdigitation 
of free nerve endings in the skin which would seem 
unnecessary unless some biological value is at- 
tained. On the other hand, the number of channels 
and the degree of their “insulation” from each other 
(i.e., lack of convergence) at synaptic levels are 
highest for the points of greatest acuity and spatial 
discrimination (e.g., the fovea of the retina and 
the tips of the fingers). One index of topographical 
organization and potential acuity is the “receptive 
field.” The receptive field of a single axon or cell 
body is that area of skin from which the unit can 
be discharged (or, in the case of the eye, the area 
of the visual field in which the unit can be dis- 
charged or inhibited). Thus, each peripheral axon, 
secondary neuron, and cortical cell has a receptive 
field. 

The receptive fields of the second-order neurons 
of the posterior-column and the anterolateral- 
column pathways contrast sharply; the former are 
measured in millimeters, and the latter, in centi- 
meters. Although large, the receptive fields of sec- 
ond-order neurons on the anterolateral pathways 
are not splotchy but homogeneous and are often 
round or elliptical, indicating that many peripheral 


axons with adjacent or overlapping fields on the 
skin have converged in an orderly fashion. 

Another finding, which seems to pertain to even 
the posterior column system, is that receptive fields 
are larger at the cortical level than at the level of 
the second-order neuron. This rule also holds in 
the visual system, where form appreciation can be 
seen in the divergence or widening of the channel 
(Hubel & Wiesel 1965). In the skin senses, a simi- 
lar analysis has yet to be made empirically, al- 
though it has been subject to speculation. 

The anterolateral-column pathways are a phylo- 
genetically primitive system that receives impulses 
from unmyelinated and fine myelinated fibers; 
that conducts impulses which inform the brain of 
the state of the skin and tissues and, to some de- 
gree, of the ambient environment and objects (e.g., 
their warmth or coldness) but that may report 
poorly on spatial aspects of the stimulus. Geomet- 
rical patterns of warmed or cooled skin induced by 
radiant energy are very poorly discriminated. It 
may be important to know that a hand or an arm 
is cold or painful but not that one millimeter of 
skin is cold and the next warm. In contrast, the 
posterior-column pathways have been considered 
to convey knowledge of the objects forming the 
external world, the position of the body and the 
limbs in space, and the accurate locus of stimula- 
tion (Ruch & Patton 1965). 

In this generalization, the reservation should be 
made that the anterolateral system of man and 
other primates is not the primitive system of fibers 
seen in lower forms, but it does reach the thala- 
mus and conveys some limited knowledge of the 
world. Because the posterior columns are rarely 
selectively interrupted by trauma or tumor, the 
residual capacity of the spinothalamic and other 
lateral, anterolateral, and ventral ascending path- 
ways is poorly understood. From experiments on 
monkeys (DeVito et al. 1964), itis known that the 
discrimination of weights is initially impaired by 
section of the posterior column but that the ca- 
pacity to discriminate returns virtually to normal. 
Weight discrimination is, from clinical evidence, 
considered to be served primarily by posterior- 
column systems. 

The somatosensory cortex. Buried in the central 
fissure which divides the parietal from the frontal 
lobe is a narrow strip of highly granular cortex 
typical of sensory areas in the cortex. On this and 
the adjacent zone of the postcentral gyrus is con- 
centrated a dense projection of fibers from so-called 
relay nuclei, which in turn receive fibers of the 
medial lemniscus and the spinothalamic tract (in 
primates). This cortical area, called the somato- 
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sensory cortex, is highly organized topographically, 
with relatively large portions devoted to the skin 
areas having the greatest acuity in two-point dis- 
crimination and the greatest accuracy in location 
of a point touched. According to Mountcastle 
(1961) the receptive field of a single neuron in 
this region is relatively small but is calculated to 
be one hundred times that of a second-order 
neuron. The size of the receptive field is smallest 
on the fingers and largest on the back, being 
roughly proportional to the spatial acuity of these 
regions. 

Detour systems. In addition to the classical 
somatosensory pathway, there are three additional 
pathways, termed detour systems (Ruch & Patton 
1965) because they, in a sense, bypass the relay 
nuclei of the classical pathway. One is a projection 
to the precentral gyrus from a thalamic nucleus 
which receives input from the cerebellum and, 
hence, is potentially connected with the various 
spinocerebellar pathways. 

The second is a projection of fibers from the 
posterior thalamic nuclei to the posterior parietal 
lobule, a so-called association area, lying behind 
the termination of the classical pathway. The pos- 
terior thalamic nuclei are believed to receive im- 
pulses from the classic relay nucleus (some of the 
most posterior ones receive impulses directly from 
the medial and spinal lemniscus, but their cortical 
projection is not known with certainty). At the 
time these systems were being traced anatomically, 
behavioral experiments showed that the posterior 
parietal area could account for discrimination of 
weights independently of the precentral gyrus 
(Ruch et al. 1937). Furthermore, the combined 
destruction of both areas (parietal lobectomy ) 
greatly impaired, but did not abolish, weight dis- 
crimination, even in chimpanzees. This and other 
evidence (Kruger & Porter 1958) indicates that 
the classical motor area serves a discriminative 
somatosensory function. 

The third set of detour pathways is nonlemniscal 
and nonspinothalamic in the strict sense but is 
nonetheless anterolateral in its spinal course. As- 
cending fibers terminate in or give off collaterals 
(some are no doubt collaterals of spinothalamic 
fibers) to the bulbar reticular formation and, at 
midbrain levels, to the central gray matter, the 
superior colliculus, and the posterior thalamic 
nuclei near the medial geniculate body (Mehler 
et al. 1960). The thalamic nuclei medial to the 
relay of spinothalamic and lemniscal fibers also 
receive a stream of the ascending fibers of antero- 
lateral origin, as well as impulses from multi- 
synaptic pathways deep in the reticular formation. 
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The pathway has been termed the paleospino- 
thalamic tract, to distinguish it from the direct, or 
neospinothalamic, tract (Bishop 1962). There is 
considerable reason to believe that the diffuse, 
multisynaptic, unmyelinated, primitive system of 
fibers is involved in affect and pain experience. 

Posterolateral tracts. Throughout this discus- 
sion, we have drawn the classical contrast between 
posterior-column and anterolateral-column path- 
ways. It is now clear that a posterolateral tract of 
the spinal cord also sends impulses to the somato- 
sensory cortex, with relays in the lateral cervical 
nucleus. This tract is a fast-fiber system, impulses 
reaching the cerebral cortex more quickly than 
those conducted in the posterior columns. Some 
fibers of this system have restricted receptive fields, 
while others respond broadly in respect to place 
and kind of cutaneous stimulation. This system has 
been studied mainly electrophysiologically, and its 
significance to sensation relative to the posterior- 
column and anterolateral-column systems has yet 
to be assessed. 

Mechanisms of cerebral sensory function. Four 
aspects of sensation can be arranged in a pre- 
sumed order of phylogenetic development: affect, 
quality, intensity, and localization. Affect appears 
to develop at subcortical levels of the nervous sys- 
tem, probably as low as the midbrain. The quality 
of stimuli can be correctly identified (e.g., touch, 
warmth) even after extensive cortical lesions, and 
recognition of quality is probably a thalamic, as 
well as a cortical, function. The discrimination of 
fine degrees of intensity is a function of the 
“motor” and “association” areas adjacent to the 
classic Somatosensory area of the postcentral gyrus 
in the cerebral cortex. Obviously, these two terms 
do not convey their sensory function. 

In the ascending pathways, distortion of a sim- 
ple stimulus-intensity—frequency-of-discharge ar- 
rangement arises from the tendency of second-order 
neurons and cortical neurons to fire repetitively in 
response to a single afferent stimulation. Never- 
theless, the single thalamic units being fired by 
limb displacement reflect faithfully, in spikes per 
second, the degree of joint rotation (Mountcastle 
et al. 1963), Interestingly, the quantitative rela- 
tionship between stimulus and response is a power 
function rather than the logarithmic function 
postulated by the classical Weber—Fechner law. 
This finding agrees with and Supports the con- 
clusion reached by Stevens (1961) on the basis of 
psychophysical experiments involving magnitude- 
scaling procedures and cross-modality ratio match- 
ing; such methods are powerful tools applicable 
widely in the social sciences. [See Psycuopnysics; 


SCALING; and the biographies of FECHNER and 
WEBER, ERNST HEINRICH. ] 

A broad relation exists between accuracy in 
localization and the amount of topographical or- 
ganization in a system, the number of cortical units 
devoted to an area of skin, and the size of the recep- 
tive fields. However, the extent of the receptive 
fields and of the area of cerebral cortex activated 
by stimulation of a point on the skin are much too 
great to permit consideration of any true point-to- 
point isomorphism between the skin and the soma- 
tosensory cortex. Corroborative evidence is pro- 
vided by the fact that the ramifications of single 
sensory neurons are so extensive that neurons 
interdigitate, and that size of the receptive field 
becomes progressively larger higher up in the 
nervous system, There are counterparts in the 
auditory system and in the visual system, where 
optical errors, light scatter, and small eye move- 
ments are also hazards to a conception of a point- 
to-point relationship between the external world 
and the visual cortex. It may be speculated that all 
these errors could have been minimized in the 
course of evolution. The occurrence of these dis- 
persal processes must mean that they contribute 
to, rather than detract from, acuity of spatial dis- 
crimination. It is probable that in all three sensory 
systems the nervous system behaves, not in terms 
of a mosaic of all-or-nothing patches of cortical 
activation, but in modal points of maximum cor- 
tical activation (number of active neurons times 
frequency of their discharge). 

The ability to discriminate modal points of ex- 
citability and such devices for sharpening these 
points as lateral inhibition and descending inhib- 
itory influences on sensory system synapses pro- 
vide a mechanism by which the fineness of “cortical 
grain” (i.e., the numbers of cortical neurons) ex- 
tends discriminative ability beyond what could be 
achieved if sense organs were arranged in a mosaic, 
rather than an interdigitating, fashion and were 
equipped with private pathways to the cerebral 
cortex. An alternative to this statistical conception 
of spatial discrimination is a very successful “atom- 
istic” analysis of the visual cortex by Hubel and 
Wiesel (1965), in which divergence in the system 
at each synaptic level endows it with increasingly 
subtle powers of spatial movement and form dis- 
crimination. 

THEODORE C. RUCH 


[Directly related are the entries NERVOUS SYSTEM, 4r- 
ticle on STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN; 
PAIN; SENSEs, article on CENTRAL MECHANISMS. 
Other relevant material may be found in BODY 
IMAGE; HEARING; PERCEPTION, article on DEPTH PER- 


CEPTION; PsycHoLoGy, article on PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY; PSYCHOPHYSICS; SENSES; TASTE AND 
SMELL; VISION.] 
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SLAVERY 


In classical Roman law, slavery was defined as 
an institution “whereby someone is subject to the 
dominium of another contrary to nature” (Digest 
1.5.4.1). Dominium can be translated as “power,” 
but the idea of property is also implied. This defi- 
nition may be accepted as universally applicable 
without the controversial phrase, “contrary to na- 
ture.” Distinctions then have to be drawn accord- 
ing to the owner (whether an individual, a corpo- 
rate institution, the state, or a god), according to 
the existence or nonexistence of certain “rights” of 
the slave (such as the claim to eventual manumis- 
sion, or statutory freedom), and according to the 
social structure within which slavery functioned. 
However, the property element remains essential. 
‘All forms of labor on behalf of another, whether 
“free” or “unfree,” place the man who labors in the 
power of another; what separates the slave from 
the rest, including the serf or peon, is the totality 
of his powerlessness in principle, and for that the 
idea of property is juristically the key—hence the 
term “chattel slave.” 

For a sociological analysis, however, equal stress 
must be given to the slave’s deracination. The law 
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The pathway has been termed the paleospino- 
thalamic tract, to distinguish it from the direct, or 
neospinothalamic, tract (Bishop 1962). There is 
considerable reason to believe that the diffuse, 
muitisynaptic, unmyelinated, primitive system of 
fibers is involved in affect and pain experience. 

Posterolateral tracts. Throughout this discus- 
sion, we have drawn the classical contrast between 
posterior-column and anterolateral-column path- 
ways. It is now clear that a posterolateral tract of 
the spinal cord also sends impulses to the somato- 
sensory cortex, with relays in the lateral cervical 
nucleus. This tract is a fast-fiber system, impulses 
reaching the cerebral cortex more quickly than 
those conducted in the posterior columns. Some 
fibers of this system have restricted receptive fields, 
while others respond broadly in respect to place 
and kind of cutaneous stimulation. This system has 
been studied mainly electrophysiologically, and its 
significance to sensation relative to the posterior- 
column and anterolateral-column systems has yet 
to be assessed. 

Mechanisms of cerebral sensory function. Four 
aspects of sensation can be arranged in a pre- 
sumed order of phylogenetic development: affect, 
quality, intensity, and localization, Affect appears 
to develop at subcortical levels of the nervous sys- 
tem, probably as low as the midbrain. The quality 
of stimuli can be correctly identified (e.g., touch, 
warmth) even after extensive cortical lesions, and 
recognition of quality is probably a thalamic, as 
well as a cortical, function. The discrimination of 
fine degrees of intensity is a function of the 
“motor” and “association” areas adjacent to the 
classic somatosensory area of the postcentral gyrus 
in the cerebral cortex. Obviously, these two terms 
do not convey their sensory function. 

In the ascending pathways, distortion of a sim- 
ple stimulus-intensity—frequency-of-discharge ar- 
rangement arises from the tendency of second-order 
neurons and cortical neurons to fire repetitively in 
response to a single afferent stimulation. Never- 
theless, the single thalamic units being fired by 
limb displacement reflect faithfully, in spikes per 
second, the degree of joint rotation (Mountcastle 
et al. 1963). Interestingly, the quantitative rela- 
tionship between stimulus and response is a power 
function rather than the logarithmic function 
postulated by the classical Weber-Fechner law. 
This finding agrees with and supports the con- 
clusion reached by Stevens ( 1961) on the basis of 
psychophysical experiments involving magnitude- 
scaling procedures and cross-modality ratio match- 
ing; such methods are powerful tools applicable 
widely in the social sciences. [See Psycuopuysics; 


SCALING; and the biographies of FECHNER and 
WEBER, ERNST HEINRICH.] 

A broad relation exists between accuracy in 
localization and the amount of topographical or- 
ganization in a system, the number of cortical units 
devoted to an area of skin, and the size of the recep- 
tive fields. However, the extent of the receptive 
fields and of the area of cerebral cortex activated 
by stimulation of a point on the skin are much too 
great to permit consideration of any true point-to- 
point isomorphism between the skin and the soma- 
tosensory cortex. Corroborative evidence is pro- 
vided by the fact that the ramifications of single 
sensory neurons are so extensive that neurons 
interdigitate, and that size of the receptive field 
becomes progressively larger higher up in the 
nervous system. There are counterparts in the 
auditory system and in the visual system, where 
optical errors, light scatter, and small eye move- 
ments are also hazards to a conception of a point- 
to-point relationship between the external world 
and the visual cortex. It may be speculated that all 
these errors could have been minimized in the 
course of evolution. The occurrence of these dis- 
persal processes must mean that they contribute 
to, rather than detract from, acuity of spatial dis- 
crimination. It is probable that in all three sensory 
systems the nervous system behaves, not in terms 
of a mosaic of all-or-nothing patches of cortical 
activation, but in modal points of maximum cor- 
tical activation (number of active neurons times 
frequency of their discharge). 

The ability to discriminate modal points of ex- 
citability and such devices for sharpening these 
points as lateral inhibition and descending inhib- 
itory influences on sensory system synapses pro- 
vide a mechanism by which the fineness of “cortical 
grain” (i.e., the numbers of cortical neurons) ex- 
tends discriminative ability beyond what could be 
achieved if sense organs were arranged in a mosaic, 
rather than an interdigitating, fashion and were 
equipped with private pathways to the cerebral 
cortex. An alternative to this statistical conception 
of spatial discrimination is a very successful “atom- 
istic” analysis of the visual cortex by Hubel and 
Wiesel (1965), in which divergence in the system 
at each synaptic level endows it with increasingly 
subtle powers of spatial movement and form dis- 
crimination. 

THEODORE C. RUCH 
[Directly related are the entries NERVOUS SYSTEM, aT- 
ticle on STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN; 

PAIN; SENSES, article on CENTRAL MECHANISMS. 

Other relevant material may be found in BODY 

IMAGE; HEARING; PERCEPTION, article on DEPTH PER- 


CEPTION; PsycHOLoGy, article on PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY; PSYCHOPHYSICS; SENSES; TASTE AND 
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SLAVERY 


In classical Roman law, slavery was defined as 
an institution “whereby someone is subject to the 
dominium of another contrary to nature” (Digest 
1.5.4.1). Dominium can be translated as “power,” 
but the idea of property is also implied. This defi- 
nition may be accepted as universally applicable 
without the controversial phrase, “contrary to na- 
ture.” Distinctions then have to be drawn accord- 
ing to the owner (whether an individual, a corpo- 
rate institution, the state, or a god), according to 
the existence or nonexistence of certain “rights” of 
the slave (such as the claim to eventual manumis- 
sion, or statutory freedom), and according to the 
social structure within which slavery functioned. 
However, the property element remains essential. 
All forms of labor on behalf of another, whether 
“free” or “unfree,” place the man who labors in the 
power of another; what separates the slave from 
the rest, including the serf or peon, is the totality 
of his powerlessness in principle, and for that the 
idea of property is juristically the key—hence the 
term “chattel slave.” 

For a sociological analysis, however, equal stress 
must be given to the slave's deracination, The law 
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may declare him, in a formal way, powerless and 
rightless; one reason the law is enforceable is that 
he lacks any counterweight or support, whether 
from a religious institution, from a kinship group, 
from his own state or nation, or even from other 
depressed groups within the society in which he 
has become a slave. Legally he is not a person. Yet 
he is a human being, and therefore a purely juristic 
analysis in terms of property, though necessary, is 
not sufficient. 

Conceptually, every man has available to him, or 
is denied, a bundle of rights and obligations as 
diverse as freedom of movement, the right to the 
fruits of his labor, the right to marry and establish 
a family, the obligation (or right) of military 
service, the right to look after his soul. It is not 
normally the case that a man possesses either all 
of them or none; hence the range and variety of 
personal statuses found in different societies, and, 
within limits, even inside a single society, are very 
considerable. One may speak of a spectrum of 
statuses between the two extremes of absolute 
rightlessness and of absolute freedom to exercise 
all rights at all times (Finley 1964). The latter 
has never existed, nor has the former, although the 
position of the slave in the American South came 
very near to it. In between the two extremes, pre- 
cisely as in a spectrum, there is much shading and 
overlapping, which the servile vocabulary reflects. 

Within the spectrum there are lines of demarca- 
tion. Throughout most of human history, labor for 
others has been performed in large part under con- 
ditions of dependence or bondage; that is to say, 
the relation between the man who works and his 
master or employer rested neither on ties of kin- 
ship nor on a voluntary, revocable contract of em- 
ployment, but rather on birth into a class of de- 
pendents, on debt, or on some other precondition 
which by custom and law automatically removed 
from the dependent, usually for a long term or for 
life, some measure of his freedom of choice and 
action. “The concept of labor as a salable com- 
modity, apart from the person of the seller, is rela- 
tively recent in the history of civilization” (Lasker 
1950, p. 114). In all societies in which dependent 
labor is common, regardless of the variations with- 
in that broad class of persons, one main demarca- 
tion line is between the dependents and the others. 

Slavery is a species of dependent labor and not 
the genus. Slaves were to be found in many socie- 
ties in which other kinds of dependent labor—debt 
bondsmen, clients, helots, serfs, Babylonian mush- 
keni, Chinese k'o, Indian Sudras—were common, 
just as they coexisted with free labor, However, 
slavery attained its greatest functional Significance, 


and usually its greatest numerical strength, in 
societies in which other, less total varieties of bond- 
age had either disappeared or had never existed, 
The distinction is particularly sharp as between 
genuine slave societies—classical Greece (except 
Sparta) and Rome, the American South and the 
Caribbean—on the one hand, and slave-owning 
societies as found in the ancient Near East (in- 
cluding Egypt), India, or China, on the other hand. 
Only when slaves became the main dependent labor 
force was the concept of personal freedom first 
articulated (in classical Greece), and words were 
then created or adapted to express that idea. It is 
literally impossible to translate the word “freedom” 
directly into ancient Babylonian or classical Chi- 
nese, and modern European languages cannot 
render mushkenum or k’o. 


The slave as outsider 


Speculations about the origins of slavery have 
tended to overlook the specific character of slavery 
within the broader category of dependent labor. 
Thus, Nieboer (1900, especially pp. 6-7, 419-430) 
correctly stresses “division of labor” and scarce re- 
sources (including scarce manpower ) as necessary 
conditions, but he misses the point that the needs 
were usually met in early and traditional societies 
by such institutions as clientage or helotage rather 
than by slavery, as they have again been met in 
many areas in very modern times after the abo- 
lition of slavery (Kloosterboer 1960, chapter 14). 

The slave is an outsider: that alone permits not 
only his uprooting but also his reduction from a 
person to a thing which can be owned. Insiders 
en masse cannot be so totally transformed; no 
community could survive that. Thus, free Greeks 
who wished to dispose of unwanted children were 
compelled to resort to the fiction that they had 
“exposed” them (that is, abandoned them in a de- 
serted place); the earliest Roman law code ex- 
plicitly provided that if a Roman were subject to 
enslavement as a punishment, he had to be sold 
abroad (Lévy-Bruhl 1931); Islamic law always laid 
down, and usually enforced, the rule that no born 
Muslim could be enslaved. 

Any hypothesis about the origins of slavery must 
therefore explain how and why a given society 
turned to outsiders either to supplement or to re- 
place its existing labor force. Supplementation on 
a small scale, such as the retention of female cap- 
tives, seems both very ancient and very widespread 
and presents no analytical problems. But the shift 
to slavery in a fundamental sense, as a substantial 
labor force employed in production, is a radical 
step. The explanations cannot be identical in all 


instances, because of profound differences in the 
social structures and economic systems. However, 
there were always present not only a sufficient 
material and technical level and a concentration 
of power which made possible safe procurement of 
outsiders in sufficient numbers but also the failure, 
unacceptability, or unavailability of other kinds 
of labor. 

The trauma of enslavement, often entailing 
great physical suffering as well as severe psycho- 
logical damage, set up a chain reaction in the be- 
havior of both the slaves and their masters, in 
which the potential or actual employment of naked 
force was a permanent and inescapable factor 
(Elkins 1959). These behavior patterns and their 
underlying psychology were reinforced by the 
slave's lack of essential human ties of kin and 
community. Free sexual access to slaves marks 
them off from all other persons as much as their 
juridical classification as property. On the other 
hand, not all societies went as far as the American 
South in the absolute denial to the slave of a de 
facto family of his own. There slavery was com- 
plete, so to speak, and the slave's deprivation was 
extended to the next generation; he lost all control 
not only over his productive activity but also over 
his reproduction. In consequence, being born into 
slavery meant being born an outsider, too. 

Prejudice. Prejudices of color, race, nationality, 
and religion were deeply involved in slavery, not 
only as ideological justification but also as influ- 
ences on its institutional development. “Slavery 
was not born of racism,” writes Williams (1944, 
p. 7), “rather, racism was the consequence of 
slavery.” However, the question must be asked 
whether the very idea of enslavement could have 
been thought of without the extreme distinction 
between groups, and therefore prejudice, in which 
“race” in a very loose sense was the criterion. To be 
sure, Greeks enslaved Greeks from other city-states, 
for example, and religious conversion, whether to 
Christianity or to Islam, did not normally release 
a slave. Nor did community solidarity always pre- 
vent penal bondage from sliding into genuine slav- 
ery (Pulleyblank 1958, p. 204). These are minor 
aberrations, however. If one could compile statis- 
tics of the number of slaves throughout history 
according to their origins, the proportion of racial, 
national, and religious outsiders would be over- 
whelming. Prejudice was certainly an important 
factor in the Southern American colonies when 
they decreed, in the 1660s, that henceforth all 
Negroes, but no whites, who were imported should 
be slaves and not indentured servants. 

Prejudice had its limits, however. For example, 
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it never interfered with sexual relations. It allowed 
Portuguese officials and missionaries to condone 
Negro slavery in Brazil while they struggled ener- 
getically to emancipate the Amerindians (Boxer 
1963, chapter 3; Davis 1966, chapter 8). Slaves 
drawn from culturally advanced peoples, such as 
the Hellenized Syrians in Rome, were regularly 
employed in such occupations as medicine and 
education. The most remarkable groups of elite 
slaves—the Mamelukes and Janissaries—illustrate 
all aspects of the slave outsider. In each generation 
the Mamelukes were purchased as children outside 
Islam, were given a rigorous and lengthy religious 
and military training, and were freed when ready 
for military service. A closed corps was thus cre- 
ated; their only ties were to themselves and their 
patron (ex-owner), and their elite position was 
not transmissible to their own children (Aya- 
lon 1960). 


Slave supply 

The procurement of a continuous and numerous 
supply of slaves depended above all on warfare. 
In early and simple societies, that usually meant 
raids by the slave-owning society on its source of 
supply. Even under more advanced conditions, 
when societies of more or less equal power and 
culture adjoined each other, regular warfare and 
raiding may also have been stimulated, at least in 
part, by the desire for slaves. However, greater 
stability of supply and greater numbers were en- 
sured in the New World and even to a considerable 
extent in ancient and medieval times by a more 
indirect link with war. Neither Portugal nor Eng- 
land made war regularly in Africa in order to meet 
the demand in the Americas for slaves. The initial 
act of capture was left to the Africans themselves 
or to so-called pirates, as it had been left in antiq- 
uity to Scythians, Phrygians, and others. In short, 
the active cooperation of “native” chieftains and 
tribesmen was critical, and equally so was the role 
of professional slave traders as the middlemen. 

Slave traders often appear as ambiguous figures. 
The Southern judge who wrote that “the calling of 
a slavetrader was always hateful, odious, even 
among slaveholders themselves” (Bancroft [1931] 
1959, p. 366) was expressing one common judg- 
ment, but not the only one, for in England at the 
same time “his business was a recognized road to 
gentility” (Davis 1966, p. 154). In all countries 
his financial and governmental backers and his 
customers were thoroughly “respectable” figures in 
the community, and the high value of his services 
was always acknowledged. The suggestion that for 
a century or more the Roman Senate made no seri- 
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ous effort to suppress piracy in the eastern Medi- 
terranean is probably sound, just as there can be 
little doubt about influential, though not unchal- 
lenged, support for the extensive illicit trade in 
slaves which followed British abolition after the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

After warfare, breeding was the major source of 
supply. This is a subject on which much research 
remains to be done, the results of which will prob- 
ably confirm the view that no simple generalization 
is possible. Certainly the often cited “law” that a 
slave population never reproduces itself is fictitious. 
In the United States the slaves did better than that, 
providing a very considerable increase. The ques- 
tion is intimately bound up with many social and 
economic factors and not with supposedly neces- 
sary demographic consequences (biological or 
otherwise) of the slave status. At one extreme there 
were conditions such as prevailed in the silver- 
mining district of Athens, where the slaves were 
almost all males and therefore could not reproduce 
themselves. At the other extreme there was the 
systematic, profitable breeding in the poorer regions 
of the American South (Conrad & Meyer 1958). 
In between these extremes, there was a great range 
of possibilities, conditioned by, among other things, 
the prevailing rules regarding the inheritance of 
slave status. These rules appear bewildering in 
their variety, but much the commonest was that 
the child took the mother’s status, 


The uses of slaves 


The actual numbers of slaves in any society are 
rarely known. The American South provides the 
decisive exception, and there the figures show an 
upper limit far below the often repeated exaggera- 
tions, such as the 400,000 claimed for ancient 
Athens. In 1860 slightly fewer than one-third of 
the population of the American slave states were 
slaves. Furthermore, “nearly three-fourths of all 
free Southerners had no connection with slavery 
through either family ties or direct ownership. The 
‘typical’ Southerner was not only a small farmer 
but also a nonslaveholder” (Stampp 1956, p. 30). 
What counts in evaluating the place of slavery in 
any society is, therefore, not absolute totals or pro- 
portions, but rather location and function. If the 
economic and political elite depended primarily on 
slave labor for basic production, then one may 
speak of a slave society. It does not matter, in such 
situations, whether as many as three-fourths were 
not slaveholders, or whether slavery was fairly 
widespread outside the elite in domestic or other 
nonproductive roles. 

Wherever there are slaves, they will be found in 


domestic (and therefore also sexual) roles, Such 
roles have their own spectrum, ranging from the 
“drawers of water” and meanest prostitutes to 
domestics who were occupationally employed by 
their craftsmen-owners and to eunuchal grand 
viziers and harem favorites. If, however, this is the 
social location of most of the slaves, then it must 
follow that other kinds of dependent (or, on oc- 
casion, free) labor together with independent peas- 
ants and craftsmen constitute the productive labor 
force. That was the case in the ancient Near East, 
China, India, and medieval Europe and Byzantium 
as well as the Islamic world of the same period, 
and it is still the case in Saudi Arabia, 

The economics of slavery. Slavery, then, is 
transformed as an institution when slaves play an 
essential role in the economy. Historically that has 
meant, in the first instance, their role in agricul- 
ture. Slavery has been accommodated to the large 
estate under radically different conditions: the 
Roman latifundia did not practice the monoculture 
of the modern plantation, and they existed within 
an essentially precapitalist economy. However, both 
types of estate produced for the market, and they 
both existed alongside widespread free small hold- 
ing. That both slaves and free men did identical 
work was irrelevant; what mattered was the con- 
dition of the work, or rather, on whose behalf and 
under what (and whose) controls it was carried 
on. In slave societies hired labor was rare and slave 
labor the rule whenever an enterprise was too big 
for a family to conduct unaided. That rule ex- 
tended from agriculture to manufacture and min- 
ing, and sometimes even to commerce and finance. 
In this article it is impossible to examine in detail 
these other uses of slaves, because of all the com- 
plexities involved and the extent to which they vary 
from society to society. A number of variables are 
involved: the poverty of the soil, as in Athens and 
other Greek cities; the special position of a particu- 
lar region within an international network of eco- 
nomic relations, as in the American South; or the 
special role of the state as a large consumer of 
manufactures, as in the later Roman and Byzantine 
empires, 

As an economic institution, slavery was “profit- 
able”; this can be asserted with confidence, despite 
frequent attempts to deny it. In the strict sense of 
the term, the question of profitability does not enter 
into an evaluation of domestic slaves, court eunuchs 
and concubines, or Mamelukes. Nor is there any 
value in hypothetical arguments about whether = 
not Roman senators could have managed their 
latifundia even more profitably with some other 
kind of labor force. They made very large fortunes 


for centuries on end, and there is no other way to 
calculate the economics of slavery in a precapital- 
ist society. As for the American South, it can no 
longer be seriously questioned that slave planta- 
tions were profitable “in a strict accounting sense” 
(Genovese 1965, p. 280), whatever the effects of 
slavery on further economic growth within a com- 
petitive world economy. In the accounting, it is 
important to give proper weight to the profitability 
of slave breeding in the agriculturally poorer re- 
gions. In addition, there were the profits of the 
slave trade, which might or might not accrue to 
members of the slaveholding society itself. 


Slaves and masters 

The difficulties in properly understanding the 
personality and the psychology of the slave are 
obvious. Neither the remarks by contemporary 
writers (whether slaveholders or outside reporters ) 
nor the relatively few documents emanating from 
slaves themselves can be taken at face value. Yet a 
special slave psychology must have developed 
(speaking in group terms, of course). In order to 
survive as human beings, slaves had to adapt to 
their new state of deracination by developing new 
psychological features and new focuses of attach- 
ment, including their overseers and masters. Slave 
elites, whether individual overseers or whole groups 
of slaves and freedmen (ex-slaves), such as the 
imperial familia in Rome or the Mamelukes in 
Egypt, serve to exemplify how far adaptation and 
acceptance could be pushed under certain condi- 
tions. The slave-type—the clever schemer of Greek 
and Roman comedy or the childlike, indolent, 
amoral Sambo familiar to American literature and 
popular humor—is no doubt a stereotype and a 
caricature, but, as Elkins (1959, chapter 3) has 
argued, it cannot be a pure invention out of nothing. 

Slave rebellions. The slave was a “troublesome 
property” (Stampp 1956, chapter 3). In its most 
extreme form, “being troublesome” meant revolt, 
but large-scale revolt is extremely difficult to or- 
ganize and has, in fact, been a relatively rare phe- 
nomenon in the history of slavery. Throughout 
classical antiquity there were only three revolts of 
any mark, each involving 100,000 or more slaves, 
and all concentrated within the short time span of 
135-70 B.c. Common to all three were the presence 
of certain necessary conditions, including 2 severe 
breakdown of the social order and the concentra- 
tion of large numbers of slaves with common na- 
tionality, language, and culture, among them men 
with unusual potentialities of leadership (Vogt 
1957). It is important to contrast the ancient chat- 
tel slaves with the helots (in Sparta and elsewhere) 
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in this respect: the latter were permanently muti- 
nous in an organized way, presumably because they 
belonged to a class of dependent labor which re- 
tained the normal human ties of solidarity with 
kin and community. The Caribbean throughout the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was also 
an area of persistent revolt. In the United States, 
under conditions which differed above all by being 
noncolonial, not a single serious revolt ever oc- 
curred; for example, the “Turner cataclysm” of 
1831 was a purely local affair lasting a few months 
from its inception (with only three days of actual 
fighting) and involving only some hundreds of 
men (Aptheker 1943, chapter 12). 

“Being troublesome,” in sum, usually meant 
something much less than outright rebellion, such 
as flight, sabotage, theft, and inefficiency, None of 
these is expressible in quantitative terms or easy to 
evaluate. There is American evidence to support 
the famous judgment of the economist Cairnes 
(1862) that slave labor was on the lowest level of 
skill because slaves were both uneducated and un- 
cooperative (Genovese 1965, chapter 2). On the 
other hand, the possibilities of “loyalty,” which is 
equally immeasurable, cannot be ignored. In con- 
trast to American slaves, the slaves of ancient 
Greece and Rome were regularly and successfully 
employed in the most highly skilled occupations. 
Relative mildness or harshness of treatment can- 
not be a sufficient explanation of such variations, 
which must lie deep in the social structure and in 
psychology. Likewise, variations in the practice of 
manumission, in the place of freedmen in the so- 
ciety, and in the accompanying psychology require 
complex explanations. 

Attitudes of the masters. In the ancient world 
the institution of slavery was never challenged, 
despite the notion that it was “contrary to nature.” 
No serious argument was ever put forward for the 
abolition of slavery in ancient Greece and Rome (as 
distinct from relative liberality in freeing indi- 
vidual slaves), on moral or any other grounds; this 
was also the case in India, China, and the Islamic 
world. Nor did Christianity change the funda- 
mental attitude after it became the official and 
more or less universal religion of both the western 
and eastern halves of the Roman Empire. Slavery 
declined sharply at the end of antiquity, but for 
reasons having nothing to do with moral ideas. 
Furthermore, it was in the Christian states in south- 
ern and southwestern Europe that slavery was con- 
siderably revived in the late Middle Ages (Verlinden 
1955), and it was among the Christian conquerors 
of the New World that it received its newest and 
most vigorous re-creation. Paradoxically, it was 
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then that the most powerful and persistent claims 
were put forward for the “naturalness” of slavery, 
with ample quotation from the Bible, and that 
moral arguments for the abolition of slavery were 
fully mustered for the first time. 

The whole subject of the psychological effects 
of slavery calls urgently for further investigation— 
from the side of the masters (including the free 
poor who themselves owned no slaves) as well as 
from the side of the slaves. The need to be brutal, 
ideologically as well as physically, must have had 
repercussions on the master’s psyche. The easy 
sexual access to slave women influenced all atti- 
tudes toward sex and women: witness the quasi- 
chivalric ideology of Southern womanhood. Fur- 
thermore, the identification of certain forms of 
physical labor with slavery, including the essential 
labor in agriculture, had its effects on the free 
man’s choice of employment and on his spirit of 
enterprise generally. More often than not, the ma- 
jority of free farmers and craftsmen, out of neces- 
sity, performed labor similar to that of the slave. 
Even then, however, there were subtle effects on 
the directions into which creative talents and ener- 
gies were channeled, and there were certain em- 
ployments into which it was extremely difficult to 
move the free poor when they were needed. Policy 
makers in underdeveloped countries are still com- 
ing up against just such resistance (McLoughlin 
1962), although it usually follows the abolition of 
forms of dependent labor other than slavery. 


Slavery and Marxist theory 


Marxist theory, by its very nature, has assigned 
a unique historical position to slavery. History is 
viewed as a progress through a number of stages, 
each genetically determined within its predecessor 
and each founded on a particular mode of produc- 
tion (social relations of production), of which one 
is slavery. In the past half century, in particular, 
the way in which historical analysis was enmeshed 
in, not to say dominated by, current political dis- 
cussions produced among orthodox Marxists a 
rigid, universal, unilinear scheme of development 
in five stages: primitive communism, slavery, feu- 
dalism, capitalism, and socialism, Even the ancient 
Near East and ancient China, it was held, were 
slave societies, and there were persistent but wholly 
unsuccessful efforts to discover general laws or 
general features common to all slave societies. 

However, scattered through Marx's writings 
down to the early 1860s there are also brief, not 
fully developed references to an “Asiatic mode of 
production.” His only attempt to examine this 
systematically was in one section of a bulky manu- 
script written in 1857-1858 but not published 


until 1939-1941 and not widely known before the 
1950s. In this sophisticated account, the Asiatic 
mode of production is characterized as one in 
which there was no private property in the land and 
in which a despotic government ruled over the vil- 
lage communities, whose members were in a con- 
dition of “general slavery” and who were therefore 
not slaves in the chattel sense at all. Publication of 
this work has sparked a very intense new discus- 
sion, following a hiatus of nearly a generation 
(Petirka 1964). The discussion is still in an early 
and fluid state, but the general trend seems clear. 
It is argued that the stages of evolution in Euro- 
pean history from which the traditional scheme 
was constructed do not constitute a model for 
world history at all but were, on the contrary, a 
unique development. As a corollary, the “Asiatic” 
mode of production has been found on other con- 
tinents as well, for example in Bronze Age Greece 
and among the Incas. The place of slavery in Marx- 
ist theory thus seems to be undergoing a redefini- 
tion to fit a multilinear pattern of development. 


M. I. FINLEY 


[See also ASIAN socIeTy, article on SOUTHEAST ASIA; 
INTERNMENT AND CUSTODY.] 
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SLEEP 


Historically, there has been concern with two 
major questions about sleep: What specific mech- 
anisms start, maintain, and terminate sleep? What 
functions does sleep serve? In addition, there has 
been considerable interest in the relationship of 
sleep to learning and performance, as well as in 
abnormalities of sleep behavior. 
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Causes and processes. The oldest theories about 
the causes of sleep postulated either congestion or 
anemia of the brain. More recent hypotheses have 
attributed sleep to arterial anoxemia, endocrine 
periodicities, functional neural blocks, or the ac- 
cumulation of fatigue products. Piéron’s idea of a 
“hypnotoxin” that accumulates during waking and 
is metabolized away during sleep (1913, p. 520) 
is one of the best-known explanations. A large 
number of biochemical studies on blood and other 
body fluids (reviewed by Kleitman 1939) have 
failed to turn up evidence in support of any of these 
hypotheses. The anoxia theory was controverted by 
the finding that the oxygen content of blood was 
normal during sleep and that cerebral blood flow 
was actually increased. The toxin theory was seri- 
ously challenged by the finding that Siamese twins 
with a common blood supply failed to show syn- 
chronized sleep-wake rhythms. However, knowledge 
of the biochemical processes taking place within 
the sleeping brain is not sufficient to accept or re- 
ject the causal influence of chemical factors. At 
present, these and similar theories of the causes of 
sleep are not in fashion, 

Electrophysiological mechanisms, Since the 
1930s, the development of electrophysiological tech- 
niques has facilitated new approaches to the proc- 
esses of sleep. Interest has focused on the elucida- 
tion of the specific brain mechanisms responsible 
for the onset and termination of sleep. It is now 
well established that wakefulness results from ac- 
tivity in the ascending reticular system of the brain 
stem. However, the central mechanisms for the 
onset and maintenance of sleep are not so well 
understood. 

The reticular activating system, which originates 
in the reticular formation of the lower brain stem 
and extends upward to the hypothalamus, sub- 
thalamus, thalamus, and cortex, receives collaterals 
from all sensory pathways as well as from the cor- 
tex. Stimulation of the reticular system by any of 
these sources or by such biological products as 
norepinephrine is accompanied by behavioral ac- 
tivation and alertness. Arousal is usually sustained 
after removal of the stimulus. Lack of stimuli or 
lack of stimulus variation has soporific effects. [See 
NERvous SYSTEM, article on STRUCTURE AND 
FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN.) 

Since the publication of Kleitman’s evolutionary 
theory of sleep, most physiologists have accepted 
the “stimulus deficiency” explanation of sleep 
(1939). The onset and maintenance of sleep are 
said to be a result of reduced afferent stimulation 
that deprives the cortex of its sensory raw ma- 
terial. The resulting “deactivation” of the reticular 
system is, indeed, an important sleep-inducing 


mechanism. Everyday experience indicates that in 
man and animals the preparations for sleep include 
the suppression of external stimuli. Destruction of 
the reticular system produces sleep as well as elec- 
troencephalographic (EEG) patterns indicative of 
sleep. 

More recent evidence, however, does not fully 
support this view of sleep as a passive phenome- 
non. In fact, it strongly suggests the existence of 
active, sleep-producing mechanisms in the central 
nervous system. Low-frequency stimulation of sey- 
eral brain locations from the lower brain stem to 
the thalamus produces sleep, in contrast to the 
arousing effects caused by high-frequency electrical 
stimulation of the reticular system. Barbiturate in- 
fusion at most brain levels induces sleep, but at 
some locations induces waking. It is true that 
changes in the internal milieu, such as reduced 
blood pressure and low body temperature, contrib- 
ute to sleep and that familiar or unchanging ex- 
ternal stimuli favor sleep, but these conditions are 
not sufficient to maintain sleep. There is behavioral 
and physiological evidence to support the hypothe- 
sis that there are two mechanisms in the brain for 
the control of sleep and waking: an activating and 
a deactivating system. The many degrees of wake- 
fulness and sleep probably result from complex 
interactions between these two systems, involving 
the interplay of numerous structures in the nervous 
system. 

The sleep-wake rhythms. Most living things 
show alternating activity and quiescence in re- 
sponse to the alternation of day and night. Higher 
animals show polyphasic or monophasic and diur- 
nal or nocturnal patterns, depending on their 
adaptive requirements, These “circadian” (circa, 
dies) rhythms seem to be determined primarily by 
internal mechanisms but usually can be “reset” by 
environmental pacemakers, such as night and day. 
Some biological cycles are remarkably persistent, 
whereas others are easily modified by environ- 
mental changes. ” 

The cerebral cortex may have a unique role in 
the maintenance of sustained sleep and waking. All 
animals capable of adjusting their sleep-wake 
cycles to the monophasic diurnal rhythm of man 
have a well-developed cortex. Removal of the cor- 
tex in such animals causes reversion to polyphasic 
sleep cycles. f 

The sleep-wake cycles of rats, rabbits, puppies, 
and human infants are polyphasic. Monkeys and 
higher mammals, as well as many birds, have mono- 
phasic diurnal cycles. Attempts to modify the diur- 
nal rhythm in man include two types of manipu- 
lation: alteration of the phase and alteration of the 
period of the sleep-wake cycle. The phases of sleep 


and waking can be easily modified (as in shifts to 
night work), but attempts to alter the 24-hour 
period to days of 12, 48, 21, or 28 hours have had 
only limited success. Some subjects adjusted to 
21-hour or 28-hour days, but none adjusted to 
12-hour or 48-hour cycles. A practical requirement 
for readjusting the phases of sleep and waking oc- 
curs when travelers move across lines of longitude. 
World travelers (especially on long-distance flights ) 
experience phase-shift asynchrony in the day-night 
cycle, which may cause emotional distress and im- 
paired performance. It seems that about two weeks 
are needed for a complete diurnal readjustment of 
physiological rhythms. 

A number of physiological rhythms vary with 
man’s sleep-wake cycle. Among these are heart 
rate, skin resistance, and muscle tonus. One meas- 
ure of considerable interest is the diurnal tempera- 
ture cycle. Temperature is normally maximal by 
day and at its lowest in the early hours of the 
morning, Several studies have shown that perform- 
ance efficiency, especially speed, is highly corre- 
lated with the temperature cycle. The diurnal varia- 
tion of both temperature and efficiency are probably 
related to the establishment of a circadian rhythm 
of excitement in the reticular system and hypo- 
thalamus. Prolonged disregard of normal biological 
rhythms may lead to genuine, although poorly 
understood, “rhythm diseases” anchored in dis- 
turbed autonomic functioning. [See TIME, article 
On PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS.] 

Sleep seems to be a parasympathetic phenome- 
non, During normal sleep, general metabolism 
slows down. Heat production and body temperature 
decrease, heart rate and respiration decrease, blood 
pressure is lowered, and CO, tension increases. 
Kleitman (1939) has pointed out, however, that 
most of these changes could be simply a conse- 
quence of the prone position or of muscle relaxa- 
tion, independent of sleep. 

Physiological cycling during sleep. During the 
waking state, the resting normal human with eyes 
closed usually displays a continuous EEG pattern 
of 8 to 12 cycles per second, which is known as the 
“alpha” rhythm. As he drifts into sleep, the alpha 
rhythm disappears and is replaced by a low-voltage 
pattern with irregular frequency. During this phase, 
thresholds for responding to environmental stimuli 
are about the same as those in the waking state. 
As sleep continues, the background EEG voltage 
becomes higher and the frequency of the rhythms 
decreases, until the deepest stages of sleep are 
reached. In the deepest stages, the EEG record is 
composed of low-frequency, high-voltage “delta 
rhythms, and it is very difficult to waken the sub- 
ject. Approximately 90 minutes after the onset of 
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sleep, the high-voltage patterns disappear and are 
replaced by a low-voltage irregular phase similar to 
that seen at the beginning of sleep. This cycle of 
alternating slow high-voltage and faster low-voltage 
rhythms recurs with a period of about 90 minutes. 
The emergent low-voltage pattern has commonly 
been believed to be a “light” phase of sleep, but 
recent experiments show that thresholds for awak- 
ening are often very high during this stage. [See 
NERVOUS SYSTEM, article on ELECTROENCEPHAL- 
OGRAPHY.] 

Other physiological measures also suggest a 
90-minute period as a unit of sleep time. Changes 
in such physiological and behavioral variables as 
skin conductivity, heart rate, breathing rhythms, 
eye movements, and reports of dreaming occur cy- 
clically and in phase with the EEG cycle. Increased 
heart rate, rapid eye movements, and reports of 
dreaming occur during the low-voltage phase. 

The EEG of cats, rats, and monkeys also show 
alternating slow high-voltage and fast low-voltage 
patterns during sleep. Jouvet (1961) has shown 
that the high-voltage phase in cats is controlled by 
cortical mechanisms, and the low-voltage phase by 
pontine and limbic structures. EEG recordings ob- 
tained simultaneously from deep brain structures, 
cortex, and scalp suggest that in the cat the low- 
voltage phase of sleep involves hindbrain “sleep” 
and forebrain “wakefulness.” The stage is accom- 
panied by inhibition of motor activity, reduced 
heart rate and blood pressure, very high thresholds 
for awakening, and rapid eye movements. There is 
evidence, then, that during the low-voltage “dream- 
ing” stage of sleep at least part of the brain is highly 
activated. But the very high response thresholds 
to auditory and other stimuli are difficult to inter- 
pret. Some studies show that auditory stimuli that 
warn of immediate and severe consequences are 
responded to in this stage as readily as in the other 
low-voltage phases of sleep. Thus, during dream- 
ing the subject appears to be controlled by intero- 
ceptive stimuli and seems to block out external 
signals unless they have poignant significance. 

The cyclical sequence of EEG patterns of sleep 
in man appears to be quite stable, both from night 
to night and from subject to subject. Disturbance 
of these patterns by “deprivation” of either high- 
voltage or low-voltage EEG phases causes increas- 
ing amounts of the disturbed phase to appear on 
succeeding nights, as if compensation were neces- 
sary. Continued deprivation of the low-voltage 
“dreaming” phase causes irritability and unease. 

Sleep loss and biological functions. Is sleep a 
vital function? One way to test this is to deprive an 
organism of sleep. Several animal studies have 
shown that prolonged loss of sleep results in death. 
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A number of human subjects have stayed awake 
200 hours or more without sustaining serious phys- 
ical damage, but after 120 hours without sleep, 
most subjects developed reversible delirious or 
psychotic states characterized by visual hallucina- 
tions, delusions of persecution, disorientation, and 
confusion. The psychosis of sleep deprivation, 
which disappears after normal sleep, is a model 
mental illness that has considerable significance 
for experimental psychiatry. 

If sleep plays a vital role in biological survival 
and psychological health, precisely what is this 
role? It has been suggested that sleep has three 
main functions: (a) restoring metabolic balance, 
(b) permitting recovery from muscular fatigue, 
(c) aiding neural reorganization. With few excep- 
tions, studies of sleep loss have not given positive 
Support to any of these hypotheses. Most systems 
of the body hold up remarkably well with loss of 
sleep, 

Metabolic effects. One recent study of sleep 
loss, however (Luby et al, 1960), has shown strik- 
ing metabolic effects. After the fourth day of sleep 
deprivation there was evidence of a drastic break- 
down in the manufacture of adenosine triphos- 
phate (ATP), the substance that provides energy 
for a host of biological processes. Thus, the high- 
energy transfer systems of cell metabolism showed 
gross impairment. This metabolic dysfunction was 
accompanied by rapid deterioration in personality 
and performance. These findings are congruent 
with the hypothesis that the catabolic processes 
that predominate during the waking state are com- 
pensated for during sleep; that sleep permits the 
restoration of energy and anabolic compensation. 

Effect on performance. During sleep loss the 
subject shows deficits in performance that are 
similar to those observed with fatigue. The deficit 
takes the form of lapses (brief periods of poor per- 
formance), which in the sleep-deprived subject are 
accompanied by extreme drowsiness, intrusive 
thoughts, visual illusions, and dreams. They are 
preceded and accompanied by a slowing of heart 
rate, breathing, and EEG rhythms. Lapses increase 
in frequency, duration, and depth as the period 
without sleep progresses until the subject reaches 
a kind of hypnagogic state in which the background 
EEG pattern resembles a light phase of sleep. The 
frequency of lapses during sleep loss is increased 
by monotony or by prolonged performance and is 
decreased by incentive. The main effects of these 
brief periods of extreme drowsiness are slowed re- 
actions. The subject is usually able to sustain ac- 
curacy if given sufficient time. Tasks extremely 
sensitive to sleep loss are those that are prolonged, 


repetitive, and work-paced, impose a high speed- 
load, and provide low incentive (Williams et al. 
1959). 

As sleep loss increases, other mental functions 
are affected. For example, the ability to store and 
retrieve new information is greatly impaired. 
Finally, when most data-processing functions are 
seriously debased, the subject becomes psychotic, 
Some goal-directed, sequential, and rational be- 
havior remains, however. Even after seven days of 
sleep deprivation, subjects can pull themselves to- 
gether for short-term problem-solving and can 
carry out well-learned, perhaps automatic, sensory- 
motor tasks. 

Performance decrement and personality aberra- 
tions during sleep loss follow the diurnal tempera- 
ture cycle. Effectiveness reaches a low point late 
at night (when body temperature is at its lowest) 
and improves during the next day, even though the 
amount of sleep loss has increased. 

Interaction with other stress. There are at 
present very few reports on the combined effects 
of sleep loss and other types of stress. The available 
studies indicate that the effects are not readily pre- 
dictable from a knowledge of the independent 
effects of each form of stress, For example, Wilkin- 
son (1963) has shown that high-intensity back- 
ground noise normally causes impaired perform- 
ance on vigilance and choice reaction-time tasks. 
But the degrading effect of noise is reduced after 
a night of sleep loss. Apparently, noise and sleep 
deprivation produce different types of fatigue. With 
sleep loss, the level of stimulation required for 
arousal is too low; with noise, it may be too high. 
Similar complexities appear in studies that com- 
bine raised body temperature with sleep loss. Re- 
cent unpublished studies suggest that for the 
sleep-deprived subject a moderate increase in body 
temperature (say, one degree) improves perform- 
ance, but that higher temperatures act synergis- 
tically with sleep deprivation to cause severe decre- 
ment in both speed and accuracy. s 

Fatigue at skilled tasks. The word “fatigue 
usually refers to the changes in muscle metabolism 
that occur with prolonged exertion. A vast amount 
of research has been done on this topic, but it will 
not be discussed in this article. There are, however, 
many prolonged tasks requiring very little muscu- 
lar effort, during which performance declines and 
the subjects report fatigue. The general nature of 
impairment at such tasks was first described by 
Bills (1931). He observed that performance did 
not decline as a simple function of time at the 
task, but instead became increasingly uneven. Ade- 
quate performance was interrupted from time to 


time by “blocks,” or brief periods of no response, 
which increased in frequency and duration with 
continued mental work. Bills attributed mental 
blocks to “a recurrent low condition of mental func- 
tioning,” [See FATIGUE.] 

In recent years the prototype task for the study 
of prolonged performance has been the so-called 
vigilance test. During such a task, an observer 
watches or listens for long periods for critical sig- 
nals that occur from time to time in a background 
of neutral signals. Radar and sonar operations are 
practical examples of such tasks. During the course 
of an hour’s performance, the proportion of signals 
missed is low at first, but after 15 to 30 minutes 
increases rapidly. These errors of omission are in- 
creased by monotony, by distraction, and by states 
of physiological depression such as those caused by 
sleepiness, low oxygen pressure, high nitrogen pres- 
sure, and tranquilizing drugs. Performance im- 
proves under incentive, and the drug amphetamine 
largely prevents the decline in efficiency. Thus the 
effects of prolonged performance are similar to 
those seen with sleep loss. Presumably, the decre- 
ment is due to recurrent periods of lowered cere- 
bral vigilance. It is not certain whether these 
phases represent increased distractibility or simply 
drowsiness, or both. Very few studies have used 
continuous physiological monitoring during pro- 
longed performance, but the available reports sug- 
gest that the physiological changes accompanying 
performance decrement are similar to those that 
accompany the lapses of sleep deprivation. [See 
ATTENTION. ] 

Learning and performance during sleep. There 
is no convincing evidence that learning can occur 
during sleep. The sleeping state seems to be incom- 
patible with many forms of cognitive behavior. 
Simon and Emmons (1955) in a well-controlled 
Series of experiments showed by continuous EEG 
Monitoring that humans failed to learn items of 
information during actual sleep. Their results chal- 
lenge all earlier studies purporting to show that 
learning can be induced during sleep, and they cast 
great doubt on the claims of numerous commercial 
enterprises that advertise sleep-learning methods. 

However, negative results in one well-controlled 
Study do not prove that all forms of learning are 
impossible in the sleeping state. Failure to induce 
learning may have been due to procedural prob- 
lems, Simon and Emmons used only one night of 
training. There was no effort to “shape” complex 
responses from simpler behavior or to elucidate the 
Precise stimulus attributes, incentive conditions, 
and response requirements that might be aaa 
ble with the sleeping state. The cyclic tise and f 
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of EEG activation patterns during sleep suggests 
that there may be some phases of sleep in which 
learning is possible. 

The ancient observation that some discrimina- 
tion is possible in sleep has been confirmed by re- 
cent experiments. Cats are capable of remarkably 
fine discrimination of auditory signals while asleep. 
Humans can discriminate between complex audi- 
tory patterns, make appropriate motor and physio- 
logical responses to conditioned stimuli, respond 
differentially to warning signals and neutral sig- 
nals, and perform well-learned motor sequences 
without awakening. 

Sleep disorders and sleep therapy. The many 
abnormalities of sleep are well known. They in- 
clude excessive sleep, inability to sleep, restless 
sleep, nightmares, bed-wetting, sleep paralysis, and 
other problems. Neurologists classify sleep disorders 
under three headings: hypersomnia, insomnia, and 
nocturnal behavioral symptoms, All three can occur 
with brain disease or with psychological etiology. 

Hypersomnia. Narcolepsy is a condition of hy- 
persomnia characterized by sudden sleep seizures 
at inappropriate times. The syndrome also includes 
sleep paralysis and cataplexy. The irresistible de- 
sire to sleep may occur several times daily, espe- 
cially after heavy meals, during periods of low body 
temperature, or during monotonous activity. The 
duration of sleep varies from a few seconds to sev- 
eral hours. Hypnagogic hallucinations often pre- 
cede and accompany the attacks of sleep. 

Narcolepsy occurs in both idiopathic and symp- 
tomatic forms and may follow a chronic course 
for as long as forty years. Recently, a genetic 
factor has been identified in a group of patients 
with idiopathic narcolepsy (Yoss & Daly 1960). 
The idiopathic form usually appears during ado- 
lescence and is more common among males. The 
condition can be treated symptomatically with 
analeptic drugs. 

Insomnia. Insomnia, or hyposomnia, is also as- 
sociated with a variety of pathological states includ- 
ing brain tumor, metabolic disease, circulatory dis- 
orders, and aging. It is a common precursor of 
acute schizophrenic reactions and, of course, ac- 
companies general emotional upset, depression, or 
anxiety. The hyposomnia may occur at the onset, 
during, or at the termination of sleep. Clinical ob- 
servers have reported that difficulty in falling asleep 
js a common symptom in anxiety neuroses, where- 
as frequent and early awakening from sleep is a 
classic feature of depressive illnesses. Insomnia is 
usually a difficult treatment problem, although 
drugs, psychotherapy, and relaxation-training are 
often effective. 
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Nocturnal behavioral symptoms. Behavioral 
symptoms during sleep—including night terrors, 
sleep-walking, enuresis, grinding of teeth, delirium, 
and nightmares—can occur with specific disorders 
of the nervous system or as transient symptoms in 
normal individuals. All of these abnormalities may 
have some connection with aberrations of normal 
dreaming. Nearly all involve dreamlike activity and 
tend to occur during low-voltage EEG phases. 

Sleep therapy. Sleep can be learned as a re- 
sponse in order to reduce anxiety. Since the exces- 
sive sleeper may use sleep to “narcotize” anxiety, it 
may be supposed that sleep would be useful as an 
adjunct to psychotherapy. Sleep therapy was first 
used in Switzerland, but it has achieved greatest 
popularity in the Soviet Union. As a consequence 
of Pavlov's theories, prolonged sleep is used to 
“protect” the brain during mental illness. It is said 
to be most effective in cases of catatonic excite- 
ment, depression, and acute anxiety, but no con- 
trolled experimental studies were located. [See 
MENTAL DISORDERS, TREATMENT OF, article on 
SOMATIC TREATMENT. | 

Conclusion, Since the first comprehensive sum- 
mary of sleep and wakefulness by Kleitman (1939) 
there has been a considerable increase in scientific 
interest in the problem. At that time there were 
about thirteen hundred references in the literature. 
There are now more than four thousand. Research 
activity is much greater, however, in neurophysi- 
ology than in psychology or other disciplines. Psy- 
chologists for the most part seem to have taken the 
transition from waking to sleep as a natural bound- 
ary for the study of behavior. Sleep, however, is 
not behaviorally empty. Even in deepest sleep sub- 
jects retain responsiveness to external stimuli. This 

finding that a considerable amount of behavior can 
be induced during sleep raises some interesting 
problems for both psychologists and neurophysiolo- 
gists. If sleep is not, behaviorally, a silent state, 
what limits does sleep impose on the organization 
of behavior? If the pattern and meaning of audi- 
tory signals can be recognized by the sleeping sub- 
ject, how are we to define sleep? How is the central 
nervous system organized during the sleeping state? 

A few answers have been suggested to the funda- 
mental questions raised by the identification of 
similar cyclic patterns of sleep in man and animals. 
The discovery of the physiological correlates of 
dreaming permitted the development of entirely 
new concepts relating animal to human subjective 
states. But as research increases, questions multi- 
ply. Do animals dream? Is the dreaming phase in 
man under the control of the limbic system? What 
organizing concept in neurophysiology will ac- 


count for the simultaneous high activation levels 
and high response threshold seen in the emergent 
low-voltage stage of sleep? 

The age-old questions of the causes of sleep, the 
biological functions of sleep, the neural and hu- 
moral mechanisms of sleep, the effects of distrib- 
uted sleep, and the modifiability of the sleep-wake 
cycle are only partially answered. Clearly, research 
on the psychological, physiological, and social prop- 
erties of sleep has important implications for all of 
the life sciences. There are practical reasons, too, 
for the brisk developments in this field. The re- 
quirements of space flight, of modern industry, and 
of military operations put the subjects of sleep and 
waking, and of biological rhythms in general, into 
challenging perspective. 

HAROLD L, WILLIAMS 


[See also Dreams and FATIGUE. Other relevant mate- 
rial may be found in HyPNosis; MENTAL DISORDERS, 
article on BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS; NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
articles on STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN 
and ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY.] 
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Eugen Slutsky, or Evgenii Evgenievich Slutskii 
(1880-1948), Russian economist, statistician, and 
mathematician, was born in Yaroslavl province, 
the son of a schoolteacher. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Kiev as a student of mathematics in 
1899 but was expelled three years later for revolu- 
tionary activities, From 1903 to 1905 he studied 
engineering at the Institute of Technology in Mu- 
nich, After the revolution of 1905 he returned to 
Russia, obtaining a degree in law from the Uni- 
versity of Kiev in 1911. For a while he taught 
jurisprudence in a technical college, but he became 
interested in political economy and in 1918 he re- 
ceived a degree in that subject and became a pro- 
fessor at the Kiev Institute of Commerce. In 1926 
he left Kiev for Moscow to join the Kon’iunkturnyi 
Institut (i.e., the Institute for the Study of Busi- 
ness Cycles), From 1931 to 1934 he was on the 
staff of the Central Institute of Meteorology. Mos- 
cow State University conferred an honorary degree 
in mathematics on him in 1934. From that time 
until his death he held an appointment at the 
Mathematical Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Soviet Union. 

One of Slutsky’s first published works was his 
famous article on the theory of consumer behavior 
(1915). Slutsky here developed some ideas of F. Ya 
Edgeworth’s and Vilfredo Pareto's on the relation- 
ship between the utility function and prices, in- 
come, and consumption. His main achievement 
was to show that, with money income fixed, any 
change in the price of a commodity can be divided 
into two parts. The first part is the change in rela- 
tive prices, with real (not money) income fixed. 
This is called the substitution effect; the consumer 
maintains approximately a given indifference level. 
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The second part is the balance of the price change 
(a proportional shift in all prices), which can be 
translated into an equivalent change in money in- 
come, with prices constant, causing a variation in 
real income. This is called the income effect; the 
consumer shifts from one indifference level to 
another. The two effects turn out to be independent 
and additive (“Slutsky’s relation”). 

The distinction drawn between the substitution 
effect and the income effect is often left ambigu- 
ous. There is a choice as to whether to define the 
holding of real income fixed as (a) holding the 
consumer’s utility fixed, or (b) holding a Lespeyre 
measure of the purchasing power of his money 
income fixed. Slutsky clearly uses (a) in his 
mathematical analysis and (b) in his verbal ex- 
planation. The difference is, however, of the second 
order of smalls and unimportant when considering 
small changes in price. (For a further discussion 
of this point, see Mosak 1942.) 

Although in R. D. G. Allen’s opinion (1950) the 
present theory of consumer behavior is as much 
a development of Slutsky's work as of Pareto’s, 
Slutsky’s paper attracted no attention until Allen 
discovered it in the mid-1930s (1936). 

In his later years Slutsky did very little work in 
pure economics but made a considerable contri- 
bution to mathematical statistics and the theory 
of probability. His first paper on this subject, “On 
the Criterion of Goodness of Fit of the Regression 
Lines and on the Best Method of Fitting Them to 
the Data” (1913), was written eight years before 
the work of R. A. Fisher on the same subject. 
Slutsky was interested in the problem of formaliz- 
ing the theory of probability. In the article “Uber 
stochastische Asymptoten und Grenzwerte” (1925) 
he examined the accurate definition of the concept 
of asymptotic convergence in probability, and so 
made an important contribution to the theory of 
probability (see also 1928; 1938). 

Slutsky was one of the originators of the theory 
of stochastic processes. In his work “The Summa- 
tion of Random Causes as the Source of Cyclic 
Processes” (1927) he proved that the “periodical” 
oscillations in economic, meteorological, and other 
time series do not necessarily show the presence 
of any underlying periodic cause; such oscilla- 
tions are typical of all serially correlated random 
sequences, including those which result from tak- 
ing a moving sum in a sequence of mutually inde- 
pendent, purely random quantities. By repeatedly 
smoothing such sequences, one can obtain a new 
sequence, which will in any limited period of time 
be closely approximated (with probability one) by 
a sine curve. This effect of averaging random 
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series was studied by Slutsky independently of 
G. U. Yule. 

Slutsky’s study of stochastic processes centered 
on serial, or lag, correlation, that is, correlation 
between two members of a time series separated 
by a fixed time interval. In many important appli- 
cations serial correlation depends only on interval 
length, not on position along the time series. The 
concept of serial correlation has broad applications 
in many branches of science and technology, in- 
cluding radio engineering. Slutsky’s theory was 
generalized by A. Khinchin (1934). 

Slutsky wrote several articles on the estima- 
tion of parameters of stochastic processes. His 
complete works on the theory of probability and 
mathematical statistics have been published (see 
Izbrannye trudy). 

In the last years of his life Slutsky studied the 
problem of computing tables for functions of sev- 
eral variables. This work resulted in the posthu- 
mous publication of Tablitsy dlia vychisleniia nepol- 
noi [-funktsii i funktsii veroiatnosti x? (Tables for 
the Computation of the Incomplete T-function and 
the x° Probability Distribution; 1950). 


A. A. Kontis 


[For the historical context of Slutsky’s work, see the 
biographies of EpcEwortTH and PARETO; for discus- 
sion of the subsequent development of Slutsky's 
ideas, see TIME SERIES; UTILITY.] 
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Albion Woodbury Small (1854-1926) did more 
than any other American sociologist to establish 
the recognition of sociology as an academic sub- 
ject, and he shared with Lester F. Ward and 
Franklin H. Giddings the leading role in defining 
the scope and status of sociology among the social 
sciences. 

Like many sociologists at the turn of the cen- 
tury, Small was initially trained in theology, but 
in his case that training had been greatly broad- 
ened and secularized before he began to teach 80 
ciology. After graduating from Colby College in 
1876 and from the Baptist Newton Theological 
Seminary in 1879, he spent two years studying 
at Berlin and Leipzig. There he was deeply in- 
fluenced by such historical economists as URA 
Schmoller and by such welfare economists as 
Adolf Wagner and Albert Schiiffle. He read Karl 
Marx with sympathy but never became a convert. 
After returning to America, Small taught history 
and political science for several years at Colby be- 
fore obtaining a doctorate in 1889 from the Johns 
Hopkins University. There he specialized in history 
and political science but was impressed by welfare 
economics as taught by Richard T. Ely; sociology 
was not offered at Hopkins at that time. The in- 
fluence of the welfare economists and admiration 
for Ward led Small to find the ultimate justifica- 


tion of sociology in its stimulation and guidance 
of sound social planning and in its development 
of a reliable body of secular social ethics. 

Establishing sociology as a profession. In 1889 
small became president of Colby and remained 
there until 1892, when he was appointed to the 
first chair of sociology in the United States, at the 
newly founded University of Chicago. There he 
built the first, and long the best, department of 
sociology in the United States, appointing in the 
early years George E. Vincent, W. I. Thomas, 
Charles R. Henderson, and, somewhat later, Robert 
E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess. With Vincent, 
Small wrote the first sociology textbook, published 
in 1894. Continuing as chairman of the sociology 
department until his retirement in 1925, Small 
also served as dean of the graduate school after 
1905. Throughout his academic career, he was 
respected not only as an administrator but also as 
a conscientious and informative teacher. 

Small founded the American Journal of Soci- 
ology in 1895 and edited it for the next 30 years. 
It was long the only substantial sociological journal 
in the United States and for that time the best 
in the world, Through this medium Small exerted 
a dominant influence in extending academic and 
public interest in sociology as well as in raising the 
standards for sociological literature. He did much 
to familiarize young scholars with German soci- 
ology, an ever more important service as the num- 
ber of Americans studying for their doctorates 
in Germany decreased. Small helped to establish 
the American Sociological Society in 1905 and 
served as its president from 1912 to 1913. Until 
his retirement he was one of the most energetic 
leaders of the society, assuming the task of editing 
and publishing the Annual Proceedings of its meet- 
ings. He was also prominent in international s0- 
ciological activities and served as president of the 
Institut International de Sociologie in 1922. 

Contributions to sociology as a discipline. Al- 
though Small may ultimately be remembered for 
his lifelong campaign to establish sociology as a 
valid field of academic endeavor rather than for 
his intellectual contributions, the development of 
his ideas nevertheless exemplifies 2 general trend 
in sociology during his lifetime. This trend, as 
Small assessed it, was a transition from primary 
attention on relatively static social structures to a 
dynamic and functional analysis of social proc- 
esses. In his 1894 textbook he had shown much 
interest in the social organism analogies that were 
so popular in the early period of sociology, but 
through his later work he became by far the most 
important American figure in promoting the recog- 
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nition and elucidation of the concept of the social 
process. 

The basic raw material of the social process is, 
according to Small, group activities. Group activi- 
ties tend to be based on elemental human interests, 
and the inevitable conflict of these interests pro- 
vides the dynamics of the social process. This con- 
ception of Small’s was first shaped by his reading 
of Marx and by his studies under Wagner and 
Schiiffle which emphasized the economic pressures 
that produce social reconstruction. Small had also 
read the earlier books of Ludwig Gumplowicz, 
which stressed the conflict of social groups, but 
was repelled by Gumplowicz’s naturalistic evolu- 
tionism, which maintained that mankind could 
not provide for the betterment of social conditions. 
Small believed that conflicts could be accommo- 
dated and anarchy prevented if the conflicts were 
carried out under the authoritative supervision of 
the state, which adjudicates group antagonisms, 

As early as 1893 Small had constructed a com- 
prehensive schedule of the human interests that 
emerge in comparable forms of group manifesta- 
tions. While he was still developing this idea, he 
came into contact with Wesen und Zweck der Poli- 
tik (1893), by Gustav Ratzenhofer, the learned 
Austrian general who was also a social philosopher. 
Small’s attempt to fuse his own views with those 
of Ratzenhofer was already evident by 1903, and 
when he published his General Sociology (1905), 
the fusion was virtually complete. Although Gen- 
eral Sociology is widely considered to be the mature 
expression of Small’s doctrine of the dynamic role 
of the conflict of interests, many of his students 
contend that he presented the subject in a more 
complete and intriguing manner in his famous 
lectures on “The Conflict of Classes,” which, un- 
fortunately, were never published. 

Small’s contribution to sociological methodology, 
which he considered vitally important, has come 
to be virtually ignored; sociology has since turned 
toward a more quantitative approach. He was very 
concerned with defining the scope and objectives 
of sociology, outlining the main subdivisions of 
the field and stating its fundamental ethical goals. 

Small made significant contributions to social 
science outside the field of formal sociology, €s- 
pecially to political science and economics. His 
conception of the state as the mediator of conflict- 
ing group interests inspired Arthur F. Bentley's 
famous The Process of Government, perhaps the 
most important American contribution to political 
theory in the twentieth century. Several of Small’s 
books contributed to the development of institu- 
tional economics (1907; 1909; 1913; 1924). His 
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vigorous critique of the capitalist system was in- 
fluenced not only by Marxism and the early wel- 
fare economists but also by his ( temporary) Chi- 
cago colleague Thorstein Veblen and even more by 
Werner Sombart. It is not surprising that Small’s 
wide-ranging acquaintance with the various social 
sciences should have led him, toward the end of 
his career, to be increasingly interested in promot- 
ing and encouraging their synthesis. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 


[For the historical context of Smalls work, see Eco- 
NOMIC THOUGHT, article on THE INSTITUTIONAL 
SCHOOL; SOCIAL PROBLEMS; and the biographies of 
ELY; GUMPLOWICZ; MARX; RATZENHOFER; SCHMOL- 
LER; SOMBART; VEBLEN; WAGNER; WARD, LESTER 
F. For discussion of the subsequent development of 
his ideas, see the biographies of BENTLEY; BURGESS; 
OGBURN.] 
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Adam Smith (1723-1790) was born in Kirkcaldy, 
Fifeshire, a fisheries and mining town near Edin- 
burgh. He was the son, by a second marriage, of 
Adam Smith, comptroller of the customs at Kirk- 
caldy, who died early in 1723; his mother, Margaret 
Douglas, was the daughter of a substantial land- 
owner in Fifeshire. Smith lived with his mother 
whenever he was in Scotland until her death in 
1784; he was her only child, and he remained a 
bachelor until his death. 

Smith received his elementary schooling in Kirk- 
caldy and entered the University of Glasgow in 
1737, graduating with an m.a. in 1740, He then 
went to Oxford University as a Snell fellow at Balliol 
College, where he stayed until 1746. Beyond the 
fact that at Glasgow he was a student of Francis 
Hutcheson, almost nothing is reliably known about 
his intellectual experiences either at Glasgow or at 
Oxford. From 1746 to 1748 he lived with his 
mother in Kirkcaldy, presumably continuing his 
studies and awaiting an opening for a career in 
some remunerative post. Between 1748 and 1751, 
under the sponsorship of some of the leading intel- 
lectuals of Edinburgh, he gave several successful 
series of public lectures, on rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, on jurisprudence, and perhaps on other 
subjects, On the strength of the reputation gained 
by these lectures, he was elected in 1751 to the 
professorship of logic at the University of Glasgow. 
When the chair of moral philosophy became vacant 
later in the same year, he was elected to that su- 
perior post, which he occupied until 1763. In 1759 
he published his first book, The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. 

Early in 1764 Smith went to France as tutor of 
the young duke of Buccleuch, stepson and ward 
of Charles Townshend. Smith remained in France 
from early in 1764 until late in 1766, most of the 
time in Toulouse but for some months in Paris, 
where he saw a good deal of the leading physio- 
crats and philosophes. He also visited Geneva, 
where he made the acquaintance of Voltaire. After 
his return to England in 1766, he was until early 
in 1767 an adviser to Charles Townshend, then 
chancellor of the exchequer and working on his 
fatal plan for taxing the American colonies: 


Smith’s contribution to this plan, if any, is unknown. 
Endowed with a generous pension for life from the 
duke of Buccleuch, Smith returned in 1767 to 
Kirkcaldy, where he remained until early in 1773, 
working on The Wealth of Nations. From 1773 
until early in 1776 he was again in London, com- 
pleting the book but also advising the government 
occasionally on economic matters. On March 9, 
1776, The Wealth of Nations was finally published, 
and soon thereafter Smith returned once more to 
Kirkcaldy. Early in 1778, he was appointed a com- 
missioner of customs for Scotland and also a com- 
missioner of the salt duties. These were not sine- 
cure posts, as has often been alleged, but required 
his presence in Edinburgh for the greater part of 
each week throughout the year. For the rest of his 
life, he held these posts and lived in Edinburgh, 
where he died on July 17, 1790. 


Overview of writings 

The Theory of Moral Sentiments and The Wealth 
of Nations were the only full-length books that 
Smith wrote; however, he kept revising both of 
them for successive editions, and the additions in 
the sixth edition of The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, which was published only a few weeks be- 
fore his death, were substantial in extent and im- 
portance. He contributed three essays to period- 
icals in 1755 and 1761, and a collection of essays 
on literary and philosophical subjects was first pub- 
lished posthumously in 1795 (“Essays on Philo- 
sophical Subjects” 1963). In 1896 Edwin Cannan 
edited and published a recently found student's 
report of Smith’s economic lectures as given in 
1763 at the University of Glasgow (Lectures on 
Justice . . . 1964). In 1963 John M. Lothian edited 
and published a student’s report on Smith's lec- 
tures on rhetoric and belles-lettres at Glasgow in 
1762/1763 (Lectures on Rhetoric . . . 1963), which 
he had shortly before purchased at an auction sale 
in Scotland, W. S. Howell, in an as yet unpublished 
manuscript, describes these lectures as “an impor- 
tant and original revolutionary document in an im- 
portant revolution in the history of rhetorical 
theory,” the “revolution” consisting of the substitu- 
tion for the old rhetoric stemming from Aristotle 
and Cicero of a new rhetoric based on the new 
learning of Bacon, Descartes, Locke, and others. At 
the same auction Lothian also purchased a stu- 
dent's report of Smith’s economic lectures at Glas- 
gow. This report, which is now in the possession of 
the University of Glasgow, is substantially fuller and 
also, it has been stated, superior in quality to that 
published by Cannan in 1896. Smith is said to have 
lectured also at the University of Glasgow on nat- 
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ural theology. Shortly before his death he super- 
vised the burning of almost all of his manuscripts, 
some 16 folio volumes. 

Smith clearly had a wide range of interests. The 
evidence available suggests that he reached his 
basic methodological and philosophical principles 
early in his career and that his destruction of man- 
uscripts before his death was probably motivated 
much more by dissatisfaction with their form or 
with their incomplete state than by any fundamen- 
tal change in his views. 

Almost everything Smith wrote, in its method- 
ological implications if not in its concrete subject 
matter, has some relevance for social thought, but 
it is expedient here to concentrate on the two books 
he published during his lifetime. Many writers, 
including the present author at an early stage of 
his study of Smith, have found these two works in 
some measure basically inconsistent. But in much 
of his writing Smith worked from what he called 
systems and what today would be called models. 
He was aware that “systems” are incomplete in the 
factors they take into account. Had he been able 
to complete his total system, he would probably 
have demonstrated that the apparent inconsisten- 
cies were often not real ones, but were merely the 
consequences of deliberate shifts from one partial 
model to another. 

In a letter of November 1, 1785, to a French cor- 
respondent, Smith wrote that he had “. . . two other 
great works upon the anvil; the one is a sort of 
Philosophical History of all the different branches 
of Literature, of Philosophy, Poetry and Eloquence; 
the other is a sort of theory and History of Law 
and Government. . . . But the indolence of old age, 
tho’ I struggle violently against it, I feel coming 
fast upon me, and whether I shall ever be able to 
finish either is extremely uncertain” (11785) 1896, 
p. 166). The manuscripts of these two “great 
works” presumably were among those destroyed 
shortly before his death. 


“The Theory of Moral Sentiments” 


The first thing to note about The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments is its title. It is a “theory” or 
“system,” that is, it consciously and deliberately 
employs some measure of patterned abstraction 
and thus does not profess to account for all the 
relevant facts of the real world. Its primary con- 
cern is only with that part of human psychology 
which is involved in the interrelationships of men 
living in communities—the “moral sentiments,” 
that is, the passions, propensities, affections, feel- 
ings, whether of approbation or of disapproval, 
aroused by these interrelationships. These senti- 
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ments are intermediate, in degree of reflection or 
“reason” involved, between the basic instincts that 
man shares with the animals and the calculation or 
ratiocination of sophisticated man as a reasoning 
being. When and how and in what degree these 
sentiments operate Smith discovered through ob- 
servation of his neighbors, and presumably also, 
although he apparently never explicitly said so, 
through disciplined introspection exercised on the 
assumption that men are substantially alike in 
their subrational psychology. 

To show how the sentiments operate to socialize 
the individual, to fashion him into a disciplined 
member of a harmonious social group, Smith intro- 
duced into his model the concept of “spectators,” 
distinguishing two main species. There is, first, the 
Spectator external to yourself, the “real” spectator, 
who, by manifesting in some manner his sentiment 
of approval or disapproval of your behavior, exer- 
cises an influence on you. There is, second, the 
internal spectator, yourself, operating on two dis- 
tinct levels: first, your imagination of what the 
reaction of a hypothetical external spectator would 
be to your actual or contemplated behavior; second, 
your own moral judgment, the judgment by your 
own conscience, by “the man within your breast,” 
by the “impartial Spectator.” This whole complex 
mechanism of Psychological response by men to 
their neighbors’ feelings of approval or disapproval, 
which Smith called sympathy, he regarded as the 
major factor in creating and maintaining a social- 
ized community. It involves, according to Smith, 
not only the desire to win the praise or approval of 
others but also the desire to be praiseworthy; when 
the two desires are in co ict, conscience decrees 
that the latter shall prevail. 

Commentators have objected that Smith here 
described a circular process, operating through 
sympathy like a set of “mirrors,” and that he failed 
to explain adequately either what behavior is ap- 
proved and what is disapproved or the origin or 
genesis of the social passions. Yet, at least by impli- 
cation, Smith did offer such an explanation, He 
emphatically rejected human reason as the source 
of these sentiments. Also by implication he denied 
that there is a natural evolutionary process in 
which groups with a pattern of sentiments that is 
predominantly useful survive, whereas those 
groups with a pattern of antisocial sentiments 
perish. Smith maintained that man is endowed by 
God with his moral sentiments and that these senti- 
ments bind men to each other because the deity 
so made them in its concern for the happiness of 
mankind. Smith ridiculed those who attributed to 
man’s wisdom what is really the wisdom of God, 


or of nature. Here Smith was, of course, invoking 
“final causes,” or “the invisible hand.” 

It is hard for some people today to believe that 
Smith’s optimistic deism was completely sincere, 
and they tend to attribute his exposition of it to 
prudential considerations or to concessions to a 
mode of speech called for by the standards of pro- 
priety of the time. But in the “enlightened” Scottish 
circles of Smith’s time optimistic deism, sincerely 
held, was practically universal. Although orthodox 
Calvinists rejected its optimistic aspect as not reli- 
gious enough and David Hume rejected it as call- 
ing for too much religious faith, aside from Hume, 
no one among Smith’s teachers, colleagues, friends, 
or followers is identifiable as a critic of optimistic 
deism. 

There may be genuine difficulty in reconciling 
Smith's deistic interpretation of the origin of the 
moral sentiments with other aspects of his social 
thought, including some of his specifically eco- 
nomic thought. Smith attributed to providence the 
original endowment of mankind with a set of moral 
sentiments conducive to the happiness of mankind. 
But unless he also assumed that providence inter- 
venes constantly or intermittently to make appro- 
priate adjustments in these sentiments as the phy- 
sical or human environment changes through time 
(for which belief there is no evidence in anything 
he wrote), Smith would seem to have been postu- 
lating a static social psychology, at least on the 
subrational level, in what he himself admitted to 
be in many relevant respects a constantly changing 
and evolving World. Smith did recognize the impact 
of the variability of custom and fashion on the 
mode of operation of the moral sentiments, but, in 
Spite of this variability, he specifically recognized 
only one major historical affront to the system of 
moral sentiments—the prevalence of infant expos 
sure in the later period of ancient Greek civiliza- 
tion. He disposed of this exception as a temporary 
aberration, outweighed by the many outstanding 
virtues of Greek civilization at the time. Nowhere 
did he attempt to explain how antisocial passions 
and aberrations in conflict with the “Author of 
Nature's” design came into existence. But in keep- 
ing with the notion then held by some scientists 
that there is in nature a self-equilibrating mecha- 
nism by which aberrations are prevented from Pa 
vailing, a notion having some analogy to En 
modern scientific notion of “homeostasis, aps 
held that there is an inherent tendency in the mor 
sentiments to overcome such aberrations. 

Smith's treatment of “justice” in The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments is especially important for a 
proper interpretation of The Wealth of Nations. 


Smith always used the word to mean substantially 
what Aristotle and the Schoolmen meant by “com- 
mutative justice.” Justice is a negative virtue; it 
consists of refraining from injury to another person 
and from taking or withholding from another what 
belongs to him. It is thus distinct from benevo- 
lence, friendship, or charity. Smith considered 
justice, so understood, to be the necessary founda- 
tion of a viable society. It is a moral sentiment and 
thus finds voluntary or natural expression. The 
natural or spontaneous sentiment of justice is not, 
however, strong enough in ordinary men to meet 
the needs of society. Consequently, men have been 
endowed with the propensity to formulate rules of 
justice on the basis of their experience and reason, 
and they accept these rules for themselves and 
press them upon others, But even this is inadequate 
for the needs of society, and therefore government 
is established, its chief function being the coercive 
enforcement of justice on the individual members 
of the community through law and the magistrates. 

The moral sentiments operate at different levels 
of intensity according to the nature and the 
strength of the external stimuli impinging upon 
men. Smith’s discussion here closely parallels 
Hume’s discussion in A Treatise of Human Nature 
(1739-1740, book 2, part 2, especially sec. 4) and 
elsewhere: in describing the way in which the 
strength of the “passions” between individuals 
varies with the closeness of their relationship with 
respect to duration, space, kinship, nationality, oc- 
cupation, rank, and so forth, Hume repeatedly 
used the term “distance” metaphorically to signify 
any factors separating individuals from each other, 
a usage that goes back at least to Aristotle and 
Thomas Aquinas. Although Smith stressed dis- 
tance in its primary spatial sense as an important 
factor in weakening the intensity of the moral sen- 
timents—“To what purpose should we trouble our- 
selves about the world in the moon? All men, even 
those at the greatest distance, are no doubt entitled 
to our good wishes, and our good wishes we nat- 
urally give them. But if, notwithstanding, they 
should be unfortunate, to give ourselves any anx- 
iety upon that account seems to be no part of our 
duty” (11759) 1966, p. 197)—he also used the 
same idea, if not the actual term “distance,” for the 
absence not only of spatial proximity but also of 
membership in the same family, village, town, 
Province, country, circle of friends, guild or com- 
pany, church, social class, or some other psycho- 
logically unifying bond. In similar manner he took 
it for granted that the participants in a large num- 
ber of the transactions which occur in the market 
are (in the metaphorical sense) at an extreme dis- 
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tance from each other; they are, in relation to each 
other, anonymous, or strangers, so that there is 
limited occasion for any moral sentiments other 
than justice to come into operation. 

In The Theory of Moral Sentiments, Smith min- 
imized the contribution that even the highly suc- 
cessful pursuit of wealth or of higher social status 
makes to the happiness of an individual. Both in 
this work and in The Wealth of Nations Smith 
treated increase in aggregate wealth as a highly 
worthy objective for a country, but apparently in 
only one passage in either work is increase in per 
capita wealth or income expressly mentioned as 
a reason for the advantage of an increase in aggre- 
gate wealth. Smith attached little importance to an 
increase above a quite modest level of per capita 
income, but he attributed great value to the in- 
crease of population that an increase in aggregate 
wealth fosters and supports. With his optimistic 
view of the amount of happiness ordinarily enjoyed 
even by the poor, Smith believed that growth of 
population is ordinarily conducive to growth in the 
aggregate amount of human happiness. He also 
found value in increase of aggregate wealth be- 
cause it makes possible an increase in handsome 
buildings and great avenues in the towns, the 
“magnificence” so extolled by the writers of classi- 
cal antiquity and of the Renaissance, but he treated 
these as public rather than individual riches. Smith 
also included as an advantage of growth of aggre- 
gate wealth the progress of aesthetic and intellec- 
tual culture and of “civilization” in general, which 
he associated with communal enrichment. 


“The Wealth of Nations” 

The Wealth of Nations is of great importance 
for three main reasons. First, it presents an impres- 
sive collection of economic data, gathered together 
by Smith from wide reading in publications from 
the time of the ancient Greeks and Romans to 
his own time and from acute observation of Britain 
and France in his own time. Smith used this mate- 
rial to illustrate and support his analysis of con- 
temporary economic process, to provide a factual 
basis for his frequent ventures into the philosophy 
or theory of economic development, and at times to 
digress into narrative history presented without 
any clear relationship to his theoretical endeavors. 
The Wealth of Nations was heavily drawn on as a 
reliable source book for factual data by several 
generations of writers on economic matters, espe- 
cially, of course, in the English-speaking countries. 
It is still useful for this purpose. 

Second, it was the most comprehensive and am- 
bitious attempt up to Smith’s time to present in 
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comprehensive, and at the same time coordinated, 
fashion the nature of economic process in a pre- 
dominantly “individualistic,” or “competitive,” or 
“market,” or “capitalistic” society, to use modern 
adjectives. For a long time it largely determined 
the selection of issues and the initial analytical ap- 
proach of economists in many countries, even when 
in their treatment of The Wealth of Nations they 
were much more critics than disciples. 

Third, it was an evaluating and crusading book, 
which sharply criticized existing society and gov- 
ernment and argued strongly for changes in na- 
tional policy, especially in relation to the extent 
and nature of government intervention in economic 
matters—domestic, colonial, and international. 
Not immediately, but within a generation, it be- 
came a powerful influence on writers on economic 
policy, Later still, both directly and indirectly 
through those influenced by it, it became a signifi- 
cant factor in determining the course of national 
policy not only in Britain but in other countries as 
well. This is much more than any other economic 
work has ever achieved; and Smith probably has 
had much more influence than any other econ- 
omist. 

Economic development. Smith was deeply in- 
terested in the history, the causes, and the natural 
and artificial limitations of what we now commonly 
call “economic development” and what he referred 
to as “progress,” “improvement,” “progress of im- 
provement,” and “progress of opulence.” His treat- 
ment of economic development is scattered 
throughout almost the whole work. He put most 
stress on the following factors as favorable to eco- 
nomic development: abundance of natural re- 
sources; technological progress as promoted by 
extension of division of labor; freedom of private 
enterprise from its own propensity to monopolistic 
organization; freedom from such hurtful artificial 
institutions as primogeniture; and freedom from 
official policies and practices that act as brakes on 
individual initiative or misdirect it. The basic 
source of economic progress, however, he found in 
the striving of individuals to improve their eco- 
nomic status or their rank in society— “. . . the de- 
sire of bettering our condition, a desire which... 
comes with us from the womb, and never leaves 
us till we go into the grave” (11776) 1950, p. 323). 
He did not believe that this desire does or should 
operate without restraint. It is disciplined by the 
sentiment of justice and by governmental enforce- 
ment of justice. It has to compete, beneficially or 
otherwise, with “the passion for present enjoy- 
ment,” which acts as a restraint on accumulation; 
with indolence; with the occasional “liberality” of 


employers to their workmen and of landlords to 
their tenants; and with “the pride of man [which] 
makes him love to domineer,” so that a plantation 
owner may prefer the service of slaves to that of 
freemen even where the latter would be more profit- 
able. All of these are factors that are present in a 
different degree in different orders of society and 
in different circumstances. Smith, moreover, saw 
the desire for individual enrichment and the de- 
sire to preserve or improve one’s social status as 
occasionally coming into conflict, as, for instance, 
when one’s rank calls for profuse expenditure but 
the preservation or augmentation of one’s estate 
calls for frugality. 

Smith placed great emphasis on the division of 
labor as a requisite of economic development; he 
also stressed the interrelations of the division of 
labor with technology and with commerce, He 
found a subrational or nonutilitarian origin for the 
resort to specialization (although not for its inten- 
sification) in a “propensity to truck and barter” 
innate in mankind. Here, following certain prede- 
cessors, he identified three contributions that the 
division of labor makes to productivity: by permit- 
ting indefinite repetition of simple tasks, it pro- 
motes dexterity; it eliminates the loss of working 
time involved in changing from one task to an- 
other; it facilitates invention of machinery, both by 
the artisans on the job and by outside observers. 
Smith stated that extension of the division of labor 
makes more capital necessary and therefore makes 
frugality and accumulation economic virtues. He 
always minimized the differences of innate ability 
or aptitude between different persons and thus gave 
little or no weight to the advantage claimed for 
specialization by a continuous chain of writers 
from ancient Greece on—that it makes possible 
the assignment of workers to those tasks for which 
they have the greatest aptitude. Smith pointed out 
that the division of labor is limited by the extent 
of the market and that growth of population both 
constitutes an extension of the market and is made 
possible by the increase of aggregate production 
that results from an extension of the division of 
labor. Growth of population, growth of aggregate 
wealth and income, and extension of the division 
of labor are thus explained as mutually dependent 
and mutually supporting factors. 

Smith recognized, under the influence of pu 
seau, that the division of labor has a drawbac 
from a humanitarian point of view: the worker p 
a person tends to be degraded by the monotony 0 
his work and the enlistment of only a narrow range 
of his mental faculties. Smith thought, howei 
that this predicament could be remedied by educa 


tion. This is one of the reasons that Smith accepted 
as a desirable function of government the financ- 
ing, at public expense, of elementary education for 
the children of the poor. Smith’s discussion was 
cited by Karl Marx in his presentation of the thesis 
that a degradation or “alienation” of labor is a con- 
sequence of division of labor, but Marx was un- 
aware of the prior treatment of the subject by 
Rousseau to which Smith was indebted. 

Smith’s belief that the tendency to aggregate 
improvement is “natural,” i.e., essentially the prod- 
uct of man’s basic psychology, may have been a 
factor contributing to his skepticism about the pos- 
sibility that government may make major positive 
contributions to economic development. While he 
charged government in general with operating as 
a brake on economic progress, Smith nevertheless 
remained an optimist. In man’s zeal to better his 
condition, the “wisdom of nature” had provided a 
counterforce to mistaken government policies and 
practices that was sufficiently powerful to make 
possible, in most cases, a thriving and prospering 
economy. 

Smith's eclecticism. It is a common error to 
interpret The Wealth of Nations as an unqualified 
eulogy of private enterprise and the businessman. 
It was only private enterprise operating in a fully 
competitive manner that Smith praised. He depict- 
ed businessmen in general as having a constant 
propensity to organize themselves into groups Ca- 
pable of exercising “monopoly” power, groups to 
which he undiscriminatingly attributed the capac- 
ity and, by implication, the will to exact the highest 
price at which any sales can be made. He also 
charged businessmen with major responsibility for 
persuading or pressing government to establish 
special privileges and legal monopolies for favored 
groups. Where monopoly is unavoidable, he pre- 
ferred government to private operation. He had 
only deep and violently phrased scorn for the 
morals of businessmen organized in groups either 
to operate as monopolists or to obtain special privi- 
leges from government. The Wealth of Nations 
does lavish praise on the businessman, but only 
when he is on his good behavior. 

Smith’s main merits as an “analytical” or “scien- 
tific” theorist, to use modern eulogistic terms for 
“pure” economic theory, lie in his eclectic spirit. 
While deliberately resorting to abstraction, he very 
much doubted that abstraction could provide either 
understanding of the real world or, by itself, safe 
guidance for the legislator or statesman. On spe- 
cific points of economic analysis some predecessors 
did better than Smith, and he failed to absorb 
fully some of the genuinely valuable analytical 
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contributions of Hume, the physiocrats, and Tur- 
got. If “analytical” as a eulogistic term is to be 
interpreted strictly in terms of degree of rigor, in- 
ternal consistency, and close analogy to abstract 
mathematical operations, Schumpeter’s verdict that 
“the Wealth of Nations does not contain a single 
analytic idea, principle, or method that was entirely 
new in 1776” (Schumpeter 1954, p. 184) is diffi- 
cult to challenge, and not merely because valuable 
ideas that are “entirely new” are hard to spot in 
any area of intellectual endeavor. 

In both his major works Smith repeatedly 
amended his system, bringing into his discussion 
some hitherto neglected variable, some fresh ob- 
servation of fact, some new objective. He has been 
rightly charged by critics with resorting profusely 
to such qualifications as “perhaps,” “generally,” and 
“in most cases,” with the consequence that his 
models are not tight or rigorous. It is arguable, 
however, by those who, if forced to choose, prefer 
realism, or at least the pursuit of it, to rigor and 
elegance of analysis, that both of his major works 
are on the whole made better by the qualifications 
he sprinkled in their pages and that he would have 
made them still better, although still untidier, if 
he had used even more qualifying adjectives or 
phrases. He would at least have made it harder 
for later critics to use short quotations, out of con- 
text or stripped of their qualifications, to show his 
inability to avoid flagrant self-contradiction. 

The question of the relation of relative labor in- 
put to exchange value is one instance where Smith 
appears repeatedly to have shifted from one belief 
to another; however, it may be that actually he was 
only shifting from one abstraction to another, while 
decorating his exposition (in a manner common 
then and not unknown now) with traditional 
maxims exalting the role of labor—maxims whose 
familiarity alone made them seem to carry logical 
or empirical weight. Smith can be quoted in sup- 
port of all of the following propositions: that labor 
is the sole “source” of market value; that labor is 
the sole regulator of exchange value; that labor 
has, among the elements entering into production, 
a peculiar and perhaps even an exclusive value- 
creating power; that the relative values of different 
commodities are, or should be, proportional to their 
Jabor-time costs or to their wage costs; that all in- 
comes are extracted from the product of labor. For 
some economists any one of these propositions suf- 
fices to label its exponent a “labor theory of value” 
theorist. It seems safer, nevertheless, not to attrib- 
ute to Smith much more than the belief that in 
commercial or capitalist economies relative labor- 
time costs per unit of product have a large part in 
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the determination of the exchange values of differ- 
ent commodities, and relative wage-costs even 
more, 

Economic policy. The separation of normative 
from non-normative, or policy, economics was 
a late development in the history of economics, 
and even today it is hard to fully execute this 
separation because many of the standard terms 
used in economic analysis carry with them an al- 
most automatic normative or evaluative implica- 
tion: for example, “productive,” “utility,” “value,” 
“equilibrium,” Prior to Smith’s time it was rare for 
any writer to attempt to distinguish between, on 
the one hand, the study of economics in the purely 
“scientific” sense of the pursuit of understanding 
for its own sake, and, on the other hand, the use 
of economic analysis as an instrument for the for- 
mulation or evaluation of national economic policy. 
(Richard Cantillon was one of the few who did 
make this distinction. ) 

When Smith wrote The Wealth of Nations the 
term “political economy” was already in wide use. 
It was used with some ambiguity, but predomi- 
nantly with emphasis on “political,” indicating ref- 
erence to national policy. The term “economics” 
was rarely used by itself except in its original 
Greek meaning of household management. When 
Smith chose as the title of his book An Inquiry Into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations 
instead of something like “Principles of Political 
Economy,” it may be surmised that he did so be- 
cause he thought of his book as including both an 
objective study of processes and causes, such as 
would be the subject matter of a treatise on physics 
or physiology, and a discussion of “political econ- 
omy” proper, or an evaluative or hortatory treat- 
ment of governmental economic policy. Smith used 
the term “political economy” a dozen or so times, 
and every time, except perhaps once, he meant the 
economic policy of a nation. Since Smith generally 
took a dim view of the benefits to be derived from 
national economic policy, political economy must 
for him have been nearly synonymous with “eco- 
nomic poison.” 

Smith, of course, was not an exponent of philo- 
sophical anarchism, which apparently had nowhere 
been systematically expounded before William 
Godwin’s Enquiry Concerning Political Justice 
(1793). If Smith had adopted the term “laissez- 
faire” as an appropriate label for his own policy 
views, he undoubtedly would not have interpreted 
it literally as a condemnation of all government 
interference with the activities of private individ- 
uals. He was as emphatic as he could be on the 
vital need for government enforcement of justice, 


and there is evidence in The Wealth of Nations 
that he would have included in this function not 
only the formulation of rules of justice and the pro- 
vision of machinery for the punishment of their 
infraction, but also the prevention of certain infrac- 
tions by such enactments as standardization of 
weights and measures, requirements that commod- 
ities offered for sale be so stamped as to indicate 
their quality, and the establishment of building 
standards that would hinder individuals from sub- 
jecting others to the risk of fire or to other hazards 
to their property or their personal safety. Smith 
assigned to government the care of the defense of 
the community against foreign aggression or in- 
ternal disorder and the levy of taxes to finance 
these activities. He also conceded to government 
the provision of those services needed by the com- 
munity which could not practically be entrusted to 
private enterprise, because of the scale on which 
they had to be carried out or for other special rea- 
sons, On at least two issues—a “standing” or pro- 
fessional army versus a militia and the autonomy of 
the East India Company—Smith expressed a strong 
preference for governmental control in addition to 
or instead of private management. In general, 
where monopoly was unavoidable, he much pre- 
ferred that it be under public rather than private 
control. 

Nevertheless, it is as an exponent of free enter- 
prise; free trade; noninterference of government 
in the individual's choice of occupation, residence, 
or investment; freedom for the individual to make 
his economic decisions of all kinds in response to 
the price movements of free and fully competitive 
markets—in short, of “economic liberalism” or 
“laissez-faire,” as these terms were used in the 
nineteenth century—that Smith made his chief 
mark on the history of economics and on the eco- 
nomic and social history of the Western world. 

These economic freedoms were to Smith nat 
ural rights,” essential constituents of the dignity of 
man. He also valued them from a utilitarian point 
of view, as giving maximum scope for incentives 
to industry and to efficiency. In the international 
sphere he saw in them the most solid factors work- 
ing to bring peace between nations. Modern econ- 
omists find Smith’s arguments oversimplified and 
perhaps also too emotional and one-sided. But many 
of them still acknowledge a strong influence of his 
writings on their system of values and gladly con- 


tinue to do homage to his name. 
Jacos VINER 


h e 
[For the historical context of Smith’s work, Be 
Economic THOUGHT, article on MERCANT! 


THOUGHT; and the biographies of CANTILLON; HUME; 
MANDEVILLE; for discussion of the subsequent de- 
velopment of his ideas, see LAISSEZ-FAIRE; and the 
biographies of BASTIAT; LAUDERDALE; RICARDO; SAY.) 
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SMITH, WILLIAM ROBERTSON 


William Robertson Smith (1846-1894) was 
born in Scotland, the son of a distinguished schol- 
ar and minister in the Free Church of Scotland. 
The father instilled in his son a love for learning 
and for free critical inquiry, especially in the field 
of Biblical studies. 

While Robertson Smith was a student at the 
University of Aberdeen his main interest shifted to 
mathematics and physics, subjects that he never 
wholly abandoned. His work in these subjects, 
published while he was still in his early twenties, 
was well thought of, and many years later he was 
considered as a candidate for a chair of mathe- 
matics at Glasgow. However, his first published 
paper, entitled “Prophecy and Personality” (1868 ), 
derived from his Biblical studies, and it was this 
field that subsequently took overwhelming prece- 
dence. After his early training at Aberdeen he 
went to the New College seminary at Edinburgh. 
In 1870, when he was only 24 years old, he was 
appointed to the chair of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment exegesis at the Free Church College at Aber- 
deen, and five months after this appointment he 
was ordained. 

For six of the 11 years of his stay at Aberdeen, 
wrangles with the general assembly over the issue 
of Biblical criticism consumed his time and sapped 
his energies. Some of his lectures had aroused sus- 
picion, but the matter came to a head with the 
appearance of his article “Bible” (1875) in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
of a review of this article, ascribed to A. H. 
Charteris, professor of Biblical criticism at the 
University of Edinburgh, which accused Robertson 
Smith of importing discredited views from the Con- 
tinent and of tarnishing a theological professoriate. 
The celebrated “Robertson Smith affair” had be- 
gun; thereafter he was hounded by the Free church, 
and rather than accept the odious limitations on 
intellectual activity that were the condition of his 
continuing occupancy of the chair at Aberdeen, he 
stood his ground and in 1887 was removed from 
his post. The two succeeding years were devoted 
almost entirely to writing articles for the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica and to the enormous amount of 
editorial work he undertook as its chief editor—it 
is said that he read the entire edition. 
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During the struggle with the governing body of 
the Free church, Robertson Smith had been offered 
two appointments by Harvard University: first, the 
chair of Hebrew and Oriental languages and, later, 
the chair of ecclesiastical history. He did not accept 
either, but in 1889 he was offered the chair of 
Arabic at Cambridge and accepted with great pleas- 
ure. He found time amid his academic activities to 
make several visits to Egypt, and on one of these 
he accompanied the celebrated explorer Richard 
Burton on a minor expedition. He spent two months 
in Arabia; he traveled in Palestine, Syria, and the 
Libyan desert; and during another period of leave 
he went to Tunisia and Algeria. He made his way 
easily among the Arabs and recorded some of his 
observations, but he lacked the time and the train- 
ing for any systematic studies of social life. 

Several influences contributed to Robertson 
Smith’s intellectual development. His home envi- 
ronment encouraged the study of Hebrew, Arabic, 
and the classics, and he shared the interest in his- 
tory and in the nature of human progress that was 
characteristic of the general Scottish intellectual 
environment. The latter preoccupation had pro- 
duced in the eighteenth century a group of philos- 
ophers who were deeply curious about the evolu- 
tion of social institutions (Bryson 1945). More 
directly, Robertson Smith was influenced by his 
friend J. F. McLennan, a Scottish barrister and the 
author of Primitive Marriage and Studies in An- 
cient History. McLennan, in turn, was familiar 
with the work of Fustel de Coulanges who, in The 
Ancient City, had functionally related the develop- 
ment of religion (from its classical roots to the 
appearance of Christianity) to the kind of social 
units into which people were arranged, although 
he did give religion a sort of causal priority in pro- 
ducing social change. [See the biographies of 
MCLENNAN and FUSTEL DE CouLANGES.] An ex- 
amination of Robertson Smith’s general theories of 
religion clearly reveals how profoundly these ideas 
influenced him, 

The two works of Robertson Smith’s that were 
important for the development of sociology are 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (1885) and 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (1889). 
Of the two, the analysis of religion has had the 
greater influence, but its full understanding re- 
quires a knowledge of some of the ideas about 
tribal society in the analytically weaker book on 
kinship. In fact, the two works go hand in hand. 
(The very first formulation of Robertson Smith’s 
general views on religion appeared in the well- 
known article “Sacrifice” in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1886, a few months 
after the study of kinship.) 


Analysis of religion 


As a churchman and theologian, Robertson 
Smith had an immediate concern with religion. His 
writings were, in part at least, the solution to a 
personal problem, giving him a more satisfactory 
understanding of the essence of religion and a 
reason for his continued convictions. It is only in 
the light of his commitment to religion that his 
long and acrimonious struggle with the Scottish 
Free church makes sense, for his aim was to help 
revitalize religion, not to destroy it 

His penchant for looking at things sociologically 
led him first of all to the problem of a satisfactory 
analysis of beliefs. His point of analytical depar- 
ture was to argue that the beliefs people hold and 
the general dogmas to which they subscribe are 
not acquired by individual effort—that is, they are 
not a matter of individual choice resulting from 
reasoned argument but are part of the general 
social apparatus with which man is endowed at 
birth. Religion is a part of an individuals collective 
representations, to use the phrase Durkheim later 
introduced into sociological vocabulary. In other 
words, Robertson Smith saw religion as “a part of 
the organised social life into which a man was 
born, and to which he conformed throughout his 
life in the same unconscious way in which men 
fall into any habitual practice of the society in 
which they live” ({1889] 1927, p. 21). Thus gods 
and their worship are taken for granted, just as 
other usages are accepted, and “if they [men] rea- 
soned or speculated about them, they did so on the 
presupposition that the traditional usages were 
fixed things behind which their reasonings must 
not go, and which no reasoning could be allowed 
to overturn” (p. 21). 

Early religion, according to Robertson Smith, 
had very little to do with beliefs; it was concerned 
with practices, and conformity was a matter of 
course. Just as in studies of political structure, an 
inquiry does not begin “by asking what is recorded 
of the first legislators, or what theories men ad; 
vanced as to the reason of their institutions 
(P. 21), but by seeking to understand political in- 
stitutions and their effect on social relations, so 
too the study of religion must be directed at “the 
workings of religious institutions” and the way 
in which the relations of the worshipers are 
shaped. The analogy is not arbitrarily chosen, for, 
Robertson Smith contended, “the parallelism 2 an- 
cient society between religious and political insti- 
tutions is complete” (p. 20). 4 

Robertson Smith believed that political institu- 
tions are older than political theories, and in the 
same way, religious institutions are older than Te 


ligious theories. Rites are prior to beliefs, rational- 
ization follows practice. There is evidence for prior- 
ity of ritual in early forms of religion, which were 
constituted wholly of ritual and practical usage. 
Practices that persist do tend to acquire accretions 
of explanatory beliefs, but the meanings thus at- 
tached are inconsequential, vague, or contradic- 
tory, while the practices are fixed. More often than 
not, people are unaware of the doctrinal differences 
that divide sects in the contemporary world, and 
when doctrinal explanations of ritual acts are given 
at all, these may differ within the same religion and 
culture without any question of orthodoxy being 
raised; conspicuously less leeway is permitted in 
the carrying out of proper procedures. Robertson 
Smith felt that sociological inquiry would do well 
to begin not with a creed or with what individuals 
privately think but with overt ritual acts. Some 
sixty years after Robertson Smith had made this 
point with crystal clarity, Radcliffe-Brown was still 
laboring it thus: “My suggestion is that in attempt- 
ing to understand a religion it is on its rites rather 
than beliefs that we should first concentrate our 
attention” (1952, p. 155), 

Robertson Smith’s study of ancient religion led 
him to conclude that it is external religious acts 
that give religion its principal social meaning. In 
ancient society, the rites of religion ensured con- 
formity: privately, a man might believe what he 
liked; only by public acts of piety was it possible to 
judge whether he subscribed to religion. It was 
through his acts that the participant revealed his 
social identity, and for this identification his be- 
liefs were virtually irrelevant. Further, acts and 
ritual were necessarily rigid because they showed 
public conformity and were testimony of a person’s 
social outlook. Nonconformity, therefore, meant 
that someone was at odds with his social group. 
Ritual was the discipline that ensured the cohe- 
sion and continuity of social groups. Performance 
of rituals pledged continued membership in a so- 
cial group; default was a public withdrawal. Ex- 
communication was in fact the severance of ties 
to a social group and was therefore the same as 
outlawry. Religious allegiance and political connec- 
tion were one and the same thing; a change of one 
was a change of both. Alter a man’s political status 
and he is compelled to change his religion, “for a 
man’s religion is part of his political connection” 
([1889] 1927, p. 36). 

Viewed in this light, ancient religion had both 
regulative and stimulative functions. It was regu- 
lative in the sense that the welfare of the individual 
could reach its optimum development only to the 
extent of his compatibility with his fellowmen. 
Individual goodness, it follows from this, was the 
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behavior that made for the general harmony of 
the community. By the same token, sin was an act 
that seriously disrupted this internal harmony and 
produced an impasse in relations, leading to the 
kind of stultification that could be remedied only 
by excommunication from the religious congrega- 
tion and by outlawry from the social group. Reli- 
gion, however, was not merely regulative in the 
sense that it compelled conformity; it was also 
stimulative, in that ritual was a repetitive state- 
ment of divine and human unity. Each and every 
religious act revived and consolidated the commu- 
nity of worshipers, giving it a consistency of pur- 
pose and a continuity of being. Religion was a 
social activity from which the good of the commu- 
nity was derived. “Religion did not exist for the 
saving of souls but for the preservation and wel- 
fare of society . . .” (ibid., p. 29). Religion was 
based on these two elements—the regulative and 
the stimulative—rather than on personal problems 
of redemption. 

In his writings on sacrifice, Robertson Smith 
further analyzed the nature of the congregation of 
worshipers, which he regarded as “the central 
problem of ancient religion . . .” (p. 27). He reject- 
ed the several theories of sacrifice—gift, tribute, 
covenant, expiation, propitiation; indeed, he could 
hardly do otherwise, given his acceptance of the 
premise that religion is a social activity, because 
this premise implies that the intentions of the sacri- 
ficer are relatively unimportant. Instead, Robertson 
Smith focused his attention on those who partici- 
pate in the sacrificial act by partaking in the 
commensal meal. He rejected the view, recently 
endorsed by Evans-Pritchard, that the festal meal 
which succeeds a sacrifice “is not a sacramental 
meal but an ordinary commensal act of family or 
kin which, moreover, falls outside the sacrificial 
rites” (Evans-Pritchard 1956, p. 274). The greater 
part of one chapter in Robertson Smith’s Lectures 
on the Religion of the Semites (especially pp. 272- 
282 in the 1927 edition) was devoted to the argu- 
ment that the meal succeeding the slaughter was 
not a mere family affair but was eaten by a con- 
gregation of worshipers. Today also, as the present 
author’s studies show, it is not permitted among 
the Bedouin Arabs for one family alone to consume 
the flesh of a slaughtered domesticated animal. 

Robertson Smith pointed out that the meal fol- 
lowing a sacrifice further differed from an ordinary 
meal in two ways. First, the flesh of the sacrificial 
victim was meat with a special status, different 
from the meat of game. (Again, this is a distinction 
drawn also by contemporary Bedouins. When game 
—gazelle, for example—is captured, the captor 
may distribute it among the households in a camp 
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as a matter of generosity, or he and his family may 
consume it entirely, running no more risk than the 
charge of meanness. ) A commensal meal, therefore, 
is not simply an arrangement by which people who 
happen to be at hand join in eating but one at 
which attendance is obligatory because the meat 
is that of a sacrificial animal. Confusion sometimes 
arises around this point because all animals are 
customarily slaughtered in a prescribed manner. 
But ritual slaughter does nothing more than make 
it permissible to eat the flesh; it does not command 
a congregation and must not be confused with an 
act of sacrifice. Whether or not the flesh provides 
a commensal meal depends on the status of the 
animal and its relation to the person who slaughters 
it or who has it slaughtered. 

Second, the special character of the commensal 
meal following a sacrifice was related to the link 
between the owner of the slaughtered animal and 
the victim: the victim was part of the sacrificer in 
a very intimate sense. This is also true among 
modern Bedouins: a camel or a sheep is part of 
a man’s risiq (wealth) in the same way as are his 
children, and they are frequently and affectionately 
referred to by the same word. The host who 
slaughters one of his own animals is offering 
something of himself—a part of his “spiritual es- 
sence,” which creates “a sort of spiritual bond,” as 
Mauss put it—and all those who accept are thereby 
accepting a special relationship with the host, 
based on commensal nourishment. They become 
men who have joined together to share their eco- 
nomic resources for the common preservation of 
their lives, 

Robertson Smith maintained that eating together 
constituted a bond among men equivalent to kin- 
ship. Participants in the meal, regardless of their 
consanguineous connections, were men bound by 
mutual obligation (another way of saying “kin- 
ship”) sealed and covenanted in God. For kinship, 
as Robertson Smith saw it, was a matter not of 
consanguinity but of defined social relationships. 
Shrewdly, he pointed out that the tie that united 
the foster child to his foster mother and her kin 
was a tie of milk, not blood ([1889] 1927, p. 274); 
closeness of kinship was established not by birth 
but by nourishment. The sacrificial meal was one 
that a man shared with his commensals, “so that 
commensality can be thought of (1) as confirming 
or even (2) as constituting kinship in a very real 
sense” (p. 274), 

Thus, in the early history of religion, the im- 
portant relationship was not that of the individual 
man to a supernatural power, but that of “all the 
members of the community to a power that has the 


good of the community at heart...” (p. 55). Com- 
munities were small, and the rivalry between them 
was expressed through the gods of the communi- 
ties, just as the rivalry between neighboring vil- 
lages in Spain is expressed through their local 
saints (p. 31). “Solidarity of the gods and their 
worshippers as part of one organic society” (p. 32) 
kept groups of people apart. As society advanced 
and institutions were elaborated, religious organ- 
ization developed in matching likeness. With the 
fusion of groups into larger unities, political 
growth was marked by the appearance of a hier- 
archy of new gods: “A society and kinship of many 
gods began to be formed, on the model of the 
alliance or fusion of their respective worshippers” 
(p. 39). Church organization and political divi- 
sions were but two aspects of the same thing, This 
part of Robertson Smith's argument clearly shows 
the influence of Fustel de Coulanges, whose theme 
in The Ancient City was the parallel development 
of religious and political organizations. 
Durkheim, whose writings on religion have 
had much more general influence than those of 
Robertson Smith, later argued that social groups 
possess stability only if a sentiment of unity exists, 
which must be given collective expression in em- 
blematic form; and through this emblem, society 
worships itself. This view is an elaboration of what 
Robertson Smith wrote, for like Durkheim, he saw 
in the unity of the social group the core of reli- 
gion. Since the whole edifice of religion is built 
up out of the unity that exists in groups, from the 
smallest to the largest, the idea of God is rooted 
in the local community and its growth is the elabo- 
ration of political organization. A 
This general idea was accepted among social 
scientists until Evans-Pritchard—first in an article 
on Nuer sacrifices (1954) and then in his book 
Nuer Religion (1956)—put forward a fundamen- 
tally different interpretation. Although he admitted 
what he called a structural role for religion—that 
there is a relationship between the various spirit 
manifestations of God and the points of division 
in a political system, since people who live together 
will worship together—he asserted that God stands 
outside the society altogether and that his various 
manifestations in society are only refractions of 
the external God. This is the idea of the one and 
the many, so brilliantly treated by Johnson (1942). 
For Robertson Smith, the notion of God was the 
notion of social unity, which grew as political or- 
ganization developed; God stands at the apex of a 
hierarchy of social groupings. For Evans-Pritchard, 
God does not grow out of the social structure an 
is not limited by it. Robertson Smith and Evans- 


Pritchard are not simply two scholars with dis- 
parate opinions on a limited, specific problem, 
They represent two ways of looking at human life 
between which there is no possibility of compro- 
mise: Evans-Pritchard attaches basic importance 
to what men think, while Robertson Smith at- 
taches similar importance to what men do, and 
each scholar observes and weighs the evidence 
accordingly. 


Kinship and marriage 


The second major work of Robertson Smith’s 
that is of importance to modern sociology is Kin- 
ship and Marriage in Early Arabia (1885). Much 
of this work is marred—indeed is rendered vir- 
tually profitless in parts—by his preoccupation 
with the stages in the evolution of marriage and 
with an attempt to demonstrate that kinship was 
reckoned in the female line before precedence 
came to be given to male descent. The influence 
of his friend McLennan on his thinking in this 
field of study was an unmitigated misfortune. It 
led Robertson Smith to indulge in wild specula- 
tions, which he tried to support by guessing many 
of the facts. However, when he used authentic 
data, he did make a number of astute points. 

Early Arab society was divided into political 
groups based on genealogical descent lines, reck- 
oned through males. Robertson Smith did not 
concern himself with arid verification or refuta- 
tion of the validity of genealogies. Instead, he was 
quick to grasp the significance of the consistency 
between the branching of genealogical lines and 
the political divisions of tribes. This consistency 
meant, he said, that the genealogies were manipu- 
lated to suit the reality of political divisions and 
that this was done by altering the length of descent 
lines to give groups of equal political status equally 
long descent lines (11885) 1903, p. 11). Further, 
he showed some appreciation of the political proc- 
esses (later to be known as fission and fusion) 
whereby tribal segments came together to form 
Sections in opposition to like sections, only to dis- 
Solve into their separate parts when the situation 
Provoking the combination ceased. His way of 
Putting it was that several groups combined tp 
form a larger whole, “resolving again into their 
elements” (p. 2). It is to his credit also that in 
his examination of the processes of alliance and 
opposition he noted that the occurrence of female 
names was indicative of greater cohesion in So- 
cieties where descent was in the male line aa 
Polygamy was permitted: female names Sand 
to distinguish between paternal half-brothers ani 
thus provided an additional divisive element In 
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simple patrilineal descent. After offering this in- 
teresting idea, however, Robertson Smith aban- 
doned it and used the occurrence of female names 
as “proof” of an earlier system of kinship through 
women. 

The crux of the problem of tribal organization, 
as Robertson Smith saw it, lay in the composition 
of the smallest political groups, out of which the 
larger ones were built (p. 3). Essentially, these 
were local communities whose constitution rested 
on the herding necessities of groups of people mov- 
ing about, together with their animals, and con- 
trolling their own natural resources in water and 
pasture (p. 41). Robertson Smith conceived of 
each of these groups as a kindred and, while he 
rightly saw that consanguineous agnation was 
relevant within this group but not in larger ones, 
he also seized the important point that the smallest 
group was not merely “the family grown large” 
(p. 5)—that it was a political group and therefore 
quite unlike a family. 

Idiomatic expression in ancient times gave the 
impression (and still does among Bedouin Arabs ) 
that small political groups were composed of mem- 
bers of a kind of big family. Robertson Smith per- 
ceived that terms which appear to mean blood 
connection may refer to actual consanguineous re- 
lationships, or they may be used in the sociological 
sense of conceptualizing a unity. Thus when 
phrases such as “one blood” were used to refer to 
a group or when it was said after the loss of a 
member through homicide that “our blood has been 
spilt,” it is erroneous to infer that all members of 
the group were consanguineously related (p. 46). 
Robertson Smith urged that discussions of kinship 
be divested of sentimentality and that categories 
of kinship be regarded not in terms of physiologi- 
cal connections but rather in the more meaningful 
terms of the duties and obligations which they 
symbolize. A father, in this sense, is the person 
who carries the obligations of protector, guardian, 
and provider of food. In ancient Arabia (and 
among the present-day Bedouins also) these obli- 
gations were acquired by virtue of the payment of 
bridewealth, as agreed to prior to the marriage 
contract. This transfer of wealth gave a man pro- 
creative rights to his spouse—“what he purchases 
is the right to have children by her and to have 
these children belong to his own kin” (p. 130). 
‘And further, he acquired the right to delegate the 
act of procreation to another man without losing 
his legal relationship to the children born to his 
wife—hence the saying, “the son is reckoned to 
the bed on which he is born” (p. 139). If con- 
sanguinity did not matter in this close relation- 
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ship, then obviously it was largely irrelevant when 
more distant relationships were involved. Kinship, 
in other words, was a matter of social relationships. 

If relationships, then, are to be understood in 
terms other than those of consanguinity, it is 
necessary, Robertson Smith suggested, to look at 
the rights attached to each category. Thus, it 
would be profitable to regard the family as a prop- 
erty-owning unit, and the delimitation of this par- 
ticular “kinship unit” would be the range of heirs 
(pp. 162 ff.). In analyzing marriage, his stress 
was similar: “Marital rights are rights of property 
which can be inherited . . .” (p. 105). Leach, 
writing three quarters of a century later, created 
something of a stir when he began his analysis of 
a Singhalese village with the assertion: “Kinship 
as we meet it in this book is not ‘a thing in itself” 
(1961, p. 11). He ended his analysis with the 
same statement, devoting the intervening pages 
largely to showing that kinship is nothing “except 
in relation to land and property” (p. 305). (This 
reductionist argument is discussed in Peters 1963. 
The composition of local groups among Bedouins, 
along lines not unlike those suggested by Robertson 
Smith in his book on kinship, is analyzed in Peters 
1965.) 

The tribal group of men that Robertson Smith 
conceived as a kindred was in fact a corporation. 
Equal responsibility was the privilege of all its 
members, regardless of the particulars of real or 
fictive kinship relationships. A group was “a single 
life” (11885) 1903, p. 46) and indivisible. It pos- 
sessed a unique name, leaving no doubt about a 
person's identity (p. 26), and it had rules of re- 
cruitment (pp. 40 ff.), Each corporation had a 
homeland with its own natural resources (p. 41). 
It also possessed the reproductive facilities of 
women (pp. 132-145). Control over its mobile 
property was achieved by disinheriting women 
(p. 117) who, had they been permitted to transmit 
property, could, by marrying outside the group, 
alienate its property. The corporation had au- 
thority to compel its members to accept stated 
obligations and to outlaw them in case of default 
(pp. 25, 27). In conclusion, the corporate group, 
to be effective, required members to be coresidents; 
since the most impelling obligation of membership 
was participation in offense and defense, it was 
necessary to be able to rally members in one place 
at short notice. Thus, corporations were local com- 
munities with a high concentration of agnates. 

Later inquiries into the nature of tribal systems 
in ancient Arabia led Robertson Smith increasingly 
to ascribe importance to the institution of the 


blood feud. There are references to the blood feud 
in his published works, but the notes he left were 
too fragmentary to form the basis of a complete 
analysis; his premature death robbed us of what 
would surely have been a brilliant work. 


E. L. PETERS 


[For the historical context of Robertson Smith’s work, 
see the biographies of DURKHEIM; FUSTEL DE CoU- 
LANGES; for discussion of the subsequent develop- 
ment of his ideas, see MARRIAGE, article on MARRIAGE 
ALLIANCE; MYTH AND SYMBOL; RELIGION; RITUAL.] 
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SMOKING 


Tobacco was introduced to Europe by Columbus 
upon his return from the New World. As the habit 
of smoking spread throughout Europe, Russia, 
Africa, and the Orient, it met with formidable 
opposition from rulers, who instigated periodic at- 
tacks upon it. In 1604, King James 1 of England 
issued a proclamation called “A Counterblast to 
Tobacco.” He and others, however, were unsuccess- 
ful in eradicating the use of tobacco, which soon 
became an export of considerable economic im- 
portance to the new American colonies. In the 
United States tobacco remains economically im- 
portant; it contributes to national income, and its 
yield of tax revenue plays a significant role in the 
budget of the federal government. 
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Although social and religious controversies oc- 
casionally have flared between those segments of 
society which found smoking pleasurable and those 
which believed it to be a foul-smelling, unnatural, 
and loathsome habit, scientists showed little in- 
terest in the effects of smoking for some five cen- 
turies after its introduction to Europe. 

In 1900 vital statisticians reported an increase 
in the incidence of cancer of the lung. Beginning 
in 1930, scientists from various parts of the world 
have reported vital statistics suggesting a relation- 
ship between certain populations’ increasing con- 
sumption of cigarettes and an increased incidence 
of lung cancer, heart disease, and other illnesses 
in the same populations. Since the mid-1950s these 
results have become sufficiently convincing to 
cause the following health agencies to declare that 
smoking is a significant health hazard: the British 
Medical Research Council; the cancer societies of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the 
Netherlands; the American Cancer Society; the 
American Heart Association; the Joint Tubercu- 
losis Council of Great Britain; and the Canadian 
National Department of Health and Welfare. How- 
ever, cigarette manufacturers have steadfastly 
maintained that the evidence linking cigarettes and 
disease is not conclusive. 

In any study of smoking, an initial problem 
arises with regard to the definition of who is a 
cigarette smoker and, even more problematic, who 
is an ex-smoker, light smoker, medium smoker, 
or heavy smoker. There is no precise definition as 
to what are the actual behavioral (motions), physi- 
ological, or psychological referents of smoking. For 
example, do all individuals who “smoke heavily” 
inhale to the same extent? One individual might 
light 40 cigarettes a day but puff only one-eighth 
of each, whereas another individual, claiming to 
smoke only 12 cigarettes a day, could inhale each 
of these down to the last quarter inch. We also 
do not know the relationship between reported 
smoking (through verbal self-report or responses 
to a questionnaire) and actual smoking. Data rele- 
vant to these preliminary questions would con- 
tribute greatly to the precision of subsequent re- 
search on smoking. 

Within the past decade social scientists have 
become interested in the smoker, as evidenced by 
the appearance of numerous surveys and other re- 
search reports on the psychosocial characteristics 
of smokers. The vast majority of these have fo- 
cused only on cigarette smokers, and the findings 
reported below will relate primarily to them. 

The reader interested in a detailed review of 
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this subject may consult five reviews that include 
comprehensive bibliographies of the original litera- 
ture. Two of the reviews appeared in 1960—one in 
the United States (Matarazzo & Saslow 1960), and 
one in Scotland (Kissen 1960). A third review was 
published by Lawton (1962) and a fourth by Horn 
(1963), The most recent review (Hochbaum 1964) 
was prepared as part of the highly publicized re- 
port of the advisory committee to the surgeon gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Service. 

Several individual studies are of especial signifi- 
cance because of their scope, sampling, or over-all 
design. Haenszel, Shimkin, and Miller (1956) 
surveyed the smoking habits of a cross section 
(40,000) of the total population of American men 
and women 18 years of age and older. Sackrin and 
Conover (1957) followed this by further study of 
18,000 of the same 40,000 individuals. Kallner 
(1958) studied the entire population of Israel. 
Lilienfeld (1959) studied 4,400 adults in Buffalo, 
New York. Horn and his associates (1959) polled 
the total population of high school students 
(22,000) in Portland, Oregon, while Salber and her 
associates (see Salber & MacMahon 1961; Salber 
et al. 1962; Salber, Welsh, & Taylor 1963; Salber 
& Worcester 1964; Salber et al. 1961; 1963) have 
published a series of related studies of 6,810 high 
school students in Newton, Massachusetts. In Eng- 
land, Bothwell (1959) conducted a study of the 
smoking habits of 8,314 Oxfordshire schoolchil- 
dren, while Chave and Schilling and their asso- 
ciates (1959) studied another group of 3,500 Lon- 
don youngsters. Also, Eysenck and his co-workers 
(1960) attempted to measure some personality 
characteristics of a stratified sample of 2,360 
smoking and nonsmoking adult British males and 
followed this with a more detailed study of 3,194 
additional males (Eysenck 1963). 

Demographic variables. Although social scien- 
tists have only recently begun to study the ciga- 
rette smoker, there already seem to be a number 
of variables whch are consistently found to be 
associated with smoking. These variables are Te- 
viewed below, although, because of space limita- 
tions, no attempt has been made to review the 
findings of every study on each variable. Rather, 
the more significant or better-established findings 
of a particular study have been presented, and the 
original articles can be referred to for more detail. 
The reader interested in the attempts of health 
educators and social scientists to understand why 
people smoke and in some of the methods cur- 
rently being explored in the United States to help 
smokers give up their habit should consult the 
report by Mausner and Platt (1966), 


Age, sex, and marital status. With respect to 
age, data from both sides of the Atlantic are 
similar and indicate that regular smoking usually 
begins in mid-adolescence to late adolescence, al- 
though a small percentage of youngsters start 
cigarette smoking earlier. Boys are inclined to 
smoke somewhat earlier and more heavily than 
girls (Bothwell 1959; Cartwright et al. 1959; 
Haenszel et al. 1956; Hochbaum 1964; Horn et al. 
1959; Horn 1963; Kissen 1960, p. 368; Matarazzo 
& Saslow 1960; and Salber et al. 1961). Among 
women, the incidence of smoking is increasing. 
In their study in Newton, Massachusetts, Salber 
and Worcester (1964) report that the number of 
women, particularly Jewish women, who smoke 
may soon exceed the number of men who smoke. 

Among both sexes and all ages, there is a greater 
percentage of smoking among divorced and wid- 
owed individuals than among those either married 
or never married. Although this has been estab- 
lished for the United States, comparable data for 
other countries are not available. 

Income, occupation, and education. The five 
reviews suggest that yearly income is not related 
in any consistent manner to smoking. However, 
socioeconomic class, when defined only in terms 
of occupational and educational level, does appear 
to bear a consistent relationship to smoking; indi- 
viduals at the lowest occupational levels start to 
smoke earlier and in greater numbers than those 
in all other groups. For example, white-collar 
groups (professional workers, managers, and so 
forth) typically contain fewer smokers than are 
found among craftsmen, foremen, salespersons, 
and similar groups. Possibly it is because some 
individuals in the latter groups have higher yearly 
incomes than do some white-collar workers that 
the relationship between smoking and socioeco- 
nomic class, more broadly defined to include in- 
come and place of residence as well, is not clearly 
established. k 

Apparently there is no clear linear relationship 
between the highest educational level attained by 
maturity and smoking (see especially Lilienfeld 
1959). However, among high school students those 
with highest achievement and those in college 
preparatory courses are considerably less likely 
to smoke than those in business and technical 
courses. An interesting twenty-year longitudinal 
study of a group of Harvard undergraduates indi- 
cates that individuals who major in the arts and 
letters, education, and social sciences later become 
smokers in greater numbers than do students 
whose career choice is in the physical sciences 
(Heath 1958; McArthur et al. 1958). 


Urban-rural differences. In all studies exam- 
ining urban-rural differences, rural farm popula- 
tions, including both sexes and all ages, were 
found to contain a smaller percentage of smokers 
than either the rural nonfarm or the city popula- 
tions. Rural nonfarm persons closely resemble 
urban dwellers in their smoking habits. Women 
and girls in large cities in the northeastern United 
States (e.g., New York City and Boston) smoke 
more than do women and girls in cities in other 
areas of the United States. It is unknown whether 
a similar pattern prevails when cosmopolitan 
centers such as London, Paris, and Rome are used 
as a basis for comparison. 

Race and religion. In the English-speaking 
countries which have been studied, there appears 
to be no relationship between race and smoking, 
the proportion of smokers being approximately 
equal between the Caucasian and Negro sub- 
samples, 

It is well known that devout followers of some 
religions do not smoke at all (e.g., Hindus, Mus- 
lims, Mormons). Studies of young men and women 
of high school and college age in the United States 
(Horn et al. 1959; Salber & Worcester 1964; Straits 
& Sechrest 1963) have reported that significantly 
more followers of the Roman Catholic and Jewish 
faiths were found to smoke than Protestants in 
these age groups. In the Newton, Massachusetts, 
study, Salber and Worcester (1964, p. 36) found 
that Catholic men and boys smoked more than 
other males, while Jewish women and girls smoked 
more than other females. 

Psychological variables. In addition to sociologi- 
cal and demographic variables, some psychological 
variables have also been explored. 

Intelligence and achievement. Present available 
evidence suggests that there is no direct relation- 
ship between intelligence, ás measured by tests 
of IQ, and smoking (Matarazzo & Saslow 1960; 
Hochbaum 1964). 

The same is not true for academic achievement 
during adolescence, however. The previously men- 
tioned studies in Portland, Oregon; Buffalo, New 
York; Newton, Massachusetts; and a study in 
London, England (Davis, as reported in Kissen 
1960, p. 369) indicate that those students who are 
academically inferior to their age mates or class- 
mates have a significantly greater tendency to be 
smokers. This relationship between achievement 
and smoking, of course, does not establish that 
one of the two factors is a cause of the other. It 
can be stated, however, on the basis of consistent 
evidence, that groups of young men and women 
who are academically less successful than their 
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peers contain a higher proportion of smokers than 
is found among their more successful classmates. 
Also, smokers are found to take the scholastically 
less demanding academic programs (vocational 
preparation in contrast to a college preparatory 
curriculum). Smokers date more but engage in 
fewer extracurricular activities, including sports 
of some types, than do nonsmokers. No interpreta- 
tion of these disparate facts has yet achieved wide 
acceptance, 

Personality. Studies attempting to relate per- 
sonality variables to smoking suffer from the seri- 
ous handicap that there exists today no highly 
valid, universally accepted measure either of global 
personality or of any specific personality dimension. 
(This assertion quite probably will find support 
among serious students of personality.) One result 
is that seldom do any two studies, even those al- 
legedly measuring the same trait (e.g., neuroti- 
cism), utilize the same methods of assessment; 
therefore they cannot be compared meaningfully. 

Matarazzo and Saslow (1960), Kissen (1960), 
Lawton (1962), Horn (1963), and Hochbaum 
(1964) have presented reviews of the few pub- 
lished studies in this area. The results, meager and 
poorly supported as they are, suggest the follow- 
ing. In most English-speaking countries roughly 
half of the population are smokers, Studies using 
stratified as well as nonstratified samples (some 
small, some large) reveal the presence of a slightly 
higher number of “extraverts” and “neurotic,” 
“anxious,” and “tense” individuals among the 
smokers as compared to the nonsmokers. However, 
although the differences in the mean scores of 
smokers and nonsmokers are statistically signifi- 
cant, they typically reflect a difference in response 
to only one or two questionnaire items. Two of 
the most extensive (3,194 individual subjects) 
and best-designed studies on this subject ( Eysenck 
et al. 1960; Eysenck 1963) utilized stratified 
samples of individuals in the British Isles. In the 
second one Eysenck (1963, pp. 114-115) con- 
cludes: “Degree and type of smoking are . . . related 
to extraversion, in the sense that pipe smokers 
are introverted, as are non-smokers; light, medium 
and heavy smokers are extraverted, increasingly 
so in that order.” The degree of extraversion 
among ex-smokers is found to be indistinguishable 
from that among light smokers. Such a strong 
conclusion may not be justified, however, since 
the mean extraversion scores, on the 31-item extra- 
version measure used by Eysenck, were as follows 
for the groups studied (in the order in which they 
are mentioned above): 17.07, 17.63, 17.60, 18.70, 
18.95, and 17.71, Although several of the groups 
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differed significantly from each other because of 
the large number of subjects, the mean difference 
between the highest and lowest groups was only 
1.88 items on the 31-item personality measure. 
Similar small but statistically significant differ- 
ences between smokers and nonsmokers have been 
found on the “anxiety” scale used by Matarazzo 
and Saslow (1960, p. 499) and on the “tension,” 
“psychosomatic,” and “neuroticism” measures used 
by other workers. 

Referring to the research described above in their 
1960 review, Matarazzo and Saslow concluded 


. while smokers do differ from non-smokers in a 
variety of characteristics, none of the studies has 
shown a single variable which is found exclusively in 
one group and is completely absent in the other... 
[this] is especially true for the variables measuring 
personality characteristics. . , . Examination of the 
means, standard deviations, ranges, percentages, etc. 
>. makes clear that while group trends suggest the 
smoker to be more “neurotic,” on the average, there 
are still many individual smokers with neuroticism, or 
anxiety . . . scores lower than those of many non- 
smokers. . . . Thus, a clear-cut smoker's personality has 
not emerged from the results so far published in the 
literature. . . . It is hard to believe that they [the half 
of a country’s population who smoke] would share in 
common one personality “type.” This is not to imply, 
however, that the various psychological dimensions 
along which smokers have been shown, as a group, to 
differ from non-smokers may not suggest an important 
single process, or processes, underlying these various 
demonstrated (but small) differences. Further re- 
search may indeed so systematize the disparate find- 
ings. (1960, pp. 508-510) 


Thus, a number of studies report small differ- 
ences in mean scores, suggesting that compared to 
the nonsmoker the average smoker has a slight 
tendency to be more extraverted, outgoing, adven- 
turous, tense, anxious, inclined to drink more 
alcohol and coffee, date earlier, watch more tele- 
vision, see more movies, drive an automobile 
earlier, read fewer books per month, play fewer 
sports, and belong to fewer clubs and school organ- 
izations. However, a large number of individual 
smokers may show few or none of these charac- 
teristics, In addition, no unifying theme, trait, or 
personality dimension has been abstracted from 
these separate characteristics. For the present it 
seems best to conclude that any psychological dy- 
namics that may differentiate the smoker from the 
nonsmoker have not yet been isolated. 

Initiation of smoking. Phanishayi (1951), in 
India, was one of the first to study variables asso- 
ciated with the initiation of smoking. His research 


was followed by that of McArthur and his associ- 
ates (1958) with Harvard College undergraduates 
in Boston; Bothwell (1959) in Oxfordshire, Eng- 
land; Chave, Schilling and their associates (1959) 
in London; Horn and his associates (1959) in Port- 
land, Oregon; Cartwright et al. (1959) in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; Morison and Medovy (1961) in 
Winnipeg, Canada; and Salber and MacMahon 
(1961) in Newton, Massachusetts. 

These studies consistently have identified paren- 
tal smoking as one of the most important predis- 
posing factors in smoking among school-age 
children. As mentioned above, most smokers ap- 
pear to have begun smoking between the ages of 
10 and 18. If both parents smoke, the probability 
that their children will begin to smoke is several 
times that of children with nonsmoking parents. 
When only one parent smokes, the incidence of 
smoking among the offspring falls midway between 
that of the other two groups. Published data also 
suggest a higher frequency of smoking among 
children with older siblings who smoke. 

The relationship of some other sociopersonal 
factors to initiation of the smoking habit is less 
clear-cut. In general, the studies suggest that 
youngsters’ beginning to smoke is related to: (4) 
curiosity about smoking; (b) conformity pressures 
among adolescents; (c) need for status among 
peers, including self-perceived failure to achieve 
peer-group status or satisfaction; (d) the need for 
self-assurance; and (e) striving for adult status 
(see the reviews by Hochbaum 1964; Horn 1963). 
However, it is difficult to measure the strength of 
such needs, as well as their relative influence, and 
therefore these relationships should be considered 
tentative, y 

There is no convincing evidence that beginning 
to smoke in childhood or young adulthood is a sign 
of rebellion against parents or other authority 
figures, although such a hypothesis has been sug- 
gested by several writers. 

Most writers have suggested that once the smok- 
ing habit has been established the factors associated 
with its continuation very likely are different from 
those associated with its initiation. Although the 
evidence is far from conclusive, it appears that sit- 
uational tension-reduction is an important motiva- 
tional factor in perpetuating the smoking habit. 
Also, a small group of smokers attest that they con- 
tinue to smoke because it is pleasurable. 

Many smokers report considerable dissatisfaction 
with smoking but, despite repeated attempts, have 
found themselves unable to break the habit. In fact, 
Horn (1963, p. 364), who sampled the adult popu- 


lation of the entire United States, reports that only 
14 per cent of regular cigarette smokers state that 
they consider the habit pleasurable, safe, and worth 
the cost. 

Discontinuation of smoking. Why do smokers 
not give up the habit that so many state they would 
ike to shed? Despite pronouncements from health 
authorities in all parts of the world, the proportion 
of smokers reporting successful discontinuation of 
smoking is from 10 to 20 per cent in males and 
3 to 10 per cent in females (Haenszel et al. 1956, 
p. 24; Hammond & Percy 1958, p. 2,956; Cart- 
wright et al. 1959, p. 726; and Horn 1963, p. 391). 
Immediately following the 1964 report of the 
surgeon general of the United States, 8.6 per cent 
of the smoking students at two U.S. colleges re- 
ported that they stopped smoking as a result of the 
health hazard identified in this report (Katahn 
et al, 1964). Again, a greater percentage of male 
smokers (10.3 per cent) than female smokers (5.9 
per cent) reported quitting. In addition, more nat- 
ural science majors (18.2 per cent) quit smoking 
than did liberal arts majors (6.7 per cent). The 
same students took a story-completion test requir- 
ing them to create both an imaginary story and an 
estimate of the amount of time which in reality 
would have transpired during the occurrence of 
the sequence of events in the story. Ex-smokers 
tended to respond with a longer time perspective 
than did students who continued to smoke, and 
the authors suggest that these individuals might be 
more likely to worry about long-term health 
hazards. 

Immediately before and following the surgeon 
general’s report, several researchers attempted to 
find effective means for discouraging initiation and 
encouraging cessation of: the smoking habit. Horn 
(1960) used a variety of educational approaches 
with high school students in Portland, Oregon, but 
he reported only minimal success in preventing the 
initiation of smoking. Both Horn (1964, personal 
communication ) and Lawton (1964, personal com- 
munication) have attempted to help adult smokers 
discontinue smoking through the use of weekly 
educational meetings (Horn in Washington) and 
weekly “group therapy” sessions (Lawton in Phil- 
adelphia). With both techniques, success rates 
were not much higher than the 10 to 20 per cent 
“spontaneous” successes reported by other writers. 
The Horn and Lawton studies raise an important 
question for all cessation studies: who is an ex- 
smoker? Is he an individual who quits for a week, 
a month, a year, or forever? It is both a common 
observation and an established statistical fact that 
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many ex-smokers resume the habit after varying 
lengths of time. 

Comment. After reviewing the above literature, 
the present authors have concluded that, in all 
probability, people begin to smoke for essentially 
the same reasons that they adopt other habits, such 
as eating certain foods, using certain brands of 
soap, wearing lipstick, going to see the Beatles, 
and so forth. That is, initiation of smoking appears 
to be a result of the millions of dollars spent yearly 
by (cigarette) manufacturers to influence people 
to do so; the standards and fads extant in youthful 
and adult social circles; the examples provided by 
parents and families; the depth of commitment to 
personal religious codes; and, finally, some psycho- 
logical and personality characteristics (e.g., extra- 
version, tension, neuroticism, etc.) of the indi- 
vidual himself. In our opinion, the last category 
(personality characteristics) is the least influential 
in determining whether a given individual will begin 
to smoke, whereas the other factors (especially the 
amount spent on world-wide advertising ) have con- 
siderable influence. Once started, however, contin- 
uation or discontinuation appears to be, in large 
part, a function of the sociopsychological charac- 
teristics of the individual. 


JosEPH D. MATARAZZO AND RUTH G. MATARAZZO 


[Directly related are the entries DRINKING AND ALCO- 
HOLISM; DRUGS.] 
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Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje (1857-1936), 
Dutch orientalist and colonial official, was edu- 
cated at Leiden University, He was a lecturer at 
his alma mater between 1880 and 1889 and for 
17 years thereafter was an adviser on religious 
and native affairs to the Netherlands Indies gov- 
ernment. From 1906 until his death, he was pro- 
fessor of Arabic and Islamic institutions at Leiden 
and concurrently (until 1933) adviser to the Min- 
istry of Colonies. 

Snouck Hurgronje is best known as one of 
Europe’s two nineteenth-century pioneers in the 
scientific study of Islam (the other being the Hun- 
garian Ignaz Goldziher). His rigorously critical, 
historical approach, based on close scrutiny of 
scriptural texts and Arabic commentaries, shed 
new light on such crucial problems as the origins 
of the faith and the role of Muhammad in its 
growth and development, and the nature of the 
hadith (the recorded usages and traditions of the 
Prophet and the early Muslim communities). 
Snouck was the first to recognize the central role 
in Islam of the figh, i.e., a repository of quasi- 
judicial regulations pertaining not only to legal 
and social affairs but also to the relation of the 
individual to Allah, and of the idjmd, ie., the 
“consensus” on interpretations of the figh reached 
by the four recognized schools of Islam, which is 
binding on all Muslims. At the same time Snouck 
Hurgronje critically re-examined Islam as a histori- 
cal reality, reconstructing, on the basis of the 
Qu’ran (Koran) and the hadith, the origins of the 
first Muslim communities, with special emphasis 
on the adaptations to pre-existing rituals instituted 
by Muhammad. Snouck was also the first to clarify 
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the interplay between pre-Islamic usages (’ada) 
and figh and hence the pattern of diversity within 
unity. Islamic eschatology, especially that center- 
ing on the Mahdi, and Islamic mysticism were 
other important fields opened up by him, which 
were subsequently thoroughly explored in the In- 
donesian setting by some of his outstanding Dutch 
students. 

Although Snouck was recognized as a leading 
authority on Islam in European and Muslim lands 
even during his lifetime, his other achievements 
have as yet received only scanty scholarly atten- 
tion. Apparently without formal academic training 
in anthropology, Snouck produced ethnological 
and ethnographic studies of lasting importance. 
It was his concern for Islam as a living reality, his 
sharp sense of observation and his mastery of both 
scriptural and vernacular languages, and his care- 
ful field work that permitted him to do so. His classic 
two-volume work, Mekka (1888-1889), the result 
of his sojourn there in 1885, typically combined 
a reconstruction from original texts of the Holy 
City’s history with vivid, detailed descriptions of 
daily life, gathered in “coffee shops, diwans, 
mosques and living quarters.” Snouck almost in- 
tuitively grasped the concept of “culture,” as is 
evidenced in the preface to his standard work on 
the Achinese of northern Sumatra (1893-1894): 
“To him who really wants to penetrate the Muham- 
madan factor in the life of a people, children’s 
games, adult entertainments, profane literature, 
the organization of a village or province—all these 
are in many respects as important as are the books 
used in religious instruction, the mystical orders 
propagating in the land, the position of the scribes” 
(1893-1894, vol. 1, p. xii). A similar perceptive- 
ness pervades his observations on Javanese Islam, 
published (in part only) pseudonymously in 1891— 
1892 as a series of letters from a retired Javanese 
district head. 

As lecturer in a training institute for colonial 
officials from 1880 on and as the first Dutchman 
to gain on-the-spot knowledge of the Indonesian 
(“Djawa”) colony in Mecca, Snouck Hurgronje 
was throughout his career deeply and often pas- 
sionately involved in the problems confronting a 
European colonial power ruling millions of Indo- 
nesian Muslims. His studies on the Achinese and 
Javanese were written while he served the colonial 
government in an advisory capacity; the insights 
he gained during his Achinese mission were in- 
strumental in terminating a desultory, decades-old 
and Muslim-inspired war against the Dutch. But 
more than a mere adviser, Snouck was in fact the 


originator and architect of modern Dutch Islamic 
policy, a policy basically adhered to until the end 
of Dutch rule in Indonesia in 1942. Its twin prin- 
ciples were the broadest toleration of religious life, 
on the one hand, and rigorous repression of Is- 
lamic, especially pan-Islamic, political agitation, 
on the other. Although the dividing line was as 
difficult to determine in theory as in practice, par- 
ticularly after the advent of Islamic reformism in 
Indonesia (after Snouck had returned to Hol- 
land), the twentieth-century Islamic renaissance 
in the archipelago was doubtless facilitated by the 
colonial government's adherence to Snouck’s di- 
rectives. 

However, there is a tragic paradox in the fact 
that, in spite of his lasting influence on Islamic 
policies, Snouck Hurgronje was least successful 
as a colonial statesman in the wider sense of the 
word. He was one of the very few Dutchmen with 
a bold vision of the ultimate destiny of peoples 
under colonial domination and virtually the lone 
propounder of the associationist ideal that en- 
visaged a future political union between Holland 
and Indonesia as equal partners sharing a common 
cultural bond. He was a fervent proponent of rapid 
Westernization through education, which he be- 
lieved would readily supplant indigenous, includ- 
ing Muslim, orientations, especially among the 
Javanese aristocracy. Snouck argued in favor of 
progressive Indonesianization of the administra- 
tion, which was to go hand-in-hand with a planned 
withdrawal of European supervisory personnel. 
Especially in the years after World War 1, he be- 
came one of the most resolute Dutch advocates of 
ultimate Indonesian independence. 

Dutch colonial practice in the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, took a course which was diametri- 
cally opposite to that which Snouck Hurgronje 
advocated. His departure from Indonesia in 1906 
had been caused by his inability to persuade the 
colonial authorities to supplement pacification (in 
Achin) with meaningful social reconstruction. The 
iron logic, merciless irony, and uncompromising 
vehemence with which he argued his case (his 
later, presumably highly critical, advisory opinions 
to the Ministry of Colonies have not yet been pub- 
lished) made him the idol of many liberals but 
also the béte noire of diehard colonial conserva- 
tives. In order to undercut his influence and that 
of his colleague Cornelis van Vollenhoven in the 
training of colonial administrators at Leiden Uni- 
versity, these conservatives in 1925 established a 
rival department of Indonesian studies at the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht. 
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Snouck’s failure as a colonial administrator 
should not obscure his lasting stature in the field 
of Islamic studies. Social scientists have not yet 
fully come to appreciate his contributions to many 
of their specialties. 

Harry J. BENDA 


[See also ASIAN SOCIETY; COLONIALISM; IsLam; and 
the biography of ScuRIEKE.] 
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THE FIELD 


Social behavior may be defined as any behavior 
which is stimulated by or has an effect upon an- 
other animal of the same species. So defined, 
almost all behavior may have some degree of 
sociality—and it is therefore proper to speak of 
behavior as highly social or only minimally so— 
but there is very little behavior which can be called 
truly asocial. Social behavior is therefore very 
nearly equivalent to behavior in general, as the 
same behavior may be social or not, depending 
upon its source of stimulation and its object. To 
qualify the above definition further, there are oc- 
casions, particularly in cases of domestication or 
hybridization, in which social behavior can be 
elicited by a member of another species. 

Behavior patterns. A behavior pattern may be 
defined as a segment of behavior having a definite 
adaptive function, and therefore, as a basic func- 
tional unit of behavior. For example, a chicken ap- 
proaching a pan of water, lowering its bill into the 
water, and then raising its head is exhibiting 2 
pattern of behavior which has the function of pro- 
viding the animal with water. 

Distribution of social behavior. The parame- 
cium, so commonly studied in elementary biology 
courses, is a highly developed protozoan which 
exhibits a variety of behavior patterns. One of 
these is a simple form of sexual behavior in which 
the paramecia fasten themselves together and 
afterward exchange nuclei and divide. Another 
pattern occurs under unfavorable environmental 
conditions. When a drop of water containing seV- 
eral paramecia is allowed to dry slowly, the ani- 
mals will huddle together and thus protect each 
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other against drying out. Such behavior has the 
function of shelter or comfort seeking. In addition, 
this one-celled animal shows other patterns of 
behavior which are only incidentally social. One 
of these is an investigatory or exploratory pattern 
of behavior in which the animal drives itself ahead 
with its cilia in a spiral path and thus comes in 
contact with various objects. Depending on the 
nature of the objects, it may remain in contact 
or back off and start out in another direction. Fi- 
nally, its pattern of ingestive behavior is extremely 
simple, consisting of driving water laden with food 
particles toward its gullet by means of cilia, and 
it involves only starting or stopping the beating 
cilia, 

More complex patterns of behavior having basi- 
cally the same functions are present in the lower 
invertebrates, but only in the arthropods and verte- 
brates can we find new functions. Male crayfish, 
for example, will fight with each other during the 
breeding season, an example of agonistic behavior. 
Certain insects show highly developed patterns of 
behavior for the care of the young, thus exhibiting 
care-giving, or epimeletic, behavior. The young 
larvae, by their movements, may signal for care 
and attention, exhibiting care-soliciting, or et- 
epimeletic, behavior. Likewise, ingestive behavior 
assumes a highly social function, especially among 
ants, which feed each other in a relationship that 
Wheeler (1923) called trophallaxis. 

All of these behavioral functions are highly de- 
veloped in vertebrates. In addition, superior eye- 
sight permits vertebrates to develop patterns of 
social behavior which involve mutual imitation; 
this allelomimetic behavior is commonly seen in 
schools of fish, flocks of birds, and herds of mam- 
mals, where each animal follows the movements 
of those next to him, resulting in highly coordi- 
nated group movements (Scott 1958). 

Systems of behavior. As behavior becomes more 
complex in the animal kingdom, a given species 
develops several alternate patterns of behavior for 
each general function. A paramecium, for ex- 
ample, has only one simple pattern of ingestive 
behavior and no patterns of agonistic behavior. In 
contrast, a mouse attacked by another mouse may 
fight back, run away, assume a defensive posture, 
or become limp and passive. Each of these patterns 
of behavior has the function of adapting to the 
same stimulus, and the attacked mouse usually 
goes through all or part of this behavior repertory 
until one response is finally selected on the basis 
of its effect. Such a group of behavior patterns 
having a common general function, and usually 
a common physiological basis, is a behavioral sys- 
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tem. Behavioral systems are guite similar to physi- 
ological systems, and many of them are directly 
related, as for example, sexual behavior and the 
reproductive system. Like physiological systems, 
behavioral systems do not function entirely inde- 
pendently of each other, and in various species 
they may be organized on a somewhat different 
basis. In the dog and other members of the family 
Canidae, sexual and eliminative behavior are 
closely related to each other, whereas in birds the 
two are unrelated. 

The nature of behavior patterns and their or- 
ganization into a system is largely a result of 
the special heredity of the species concerned. A 
primary task in studying the social behavior of 
any species is to describe its special behavior pat- 
terns and their organization into behavioral sys- 
tems, This behavioral inventory, or ethogram, as 
Tinbergen has named it (1951), provides the 
essential raw material for understanding social or- 
ganization or conducting experimental work. 

Development of behavioral systems. In most of 
the higher animals, behavioral systems are incom- 
pletely developed at birth or hatching. In young 
mammals the ingestive system is present in an 
immature form, the newborn animal taking its 
food only by nursing. The development of behavior 
patterns for ingesting solid food comes later. Some 
systems of behavior may be completely absent, 
and all of them tend to be loosely organized to- 
gether as et-epimeletic behavior, As the animal 
grows older, both behavior patterns and behavioral 
systems become differentiated from each other, 
partly as the result of learning and partly because 
of the processes of growth and maturation. 


Social organization 

Social relationships. A social relationship may 
be defined as regular and predictable behavior be- 
tween two individuals, usually of the same species. 
In some animals these relationships may be organ- 
ized largely as the result of heredity, but in higher 
animals relationships develop as a combined result 
of hereditary factors and learning. When two 
chickens meet for the first time, each presents a 
problem of adaptation to the other, and one solu- 
tion is to attack. The result is a fight, and usually 
one chicken wins and the other loses. When they 
meet again, there is a tendency to repeat the be- 
havior, so that in the long run one individual 
forms a strong habit of winning and the other of 
losing. Since one of the principles of learning is 
the “law of effect” (which might also be called 
the law of least effort), the winning chicken re- 
duces its attacks as time goes on, and the whole 
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relationship is reduced to one of threat and avoid- 
ance behavior rather than actual fighting. This is 
an example of a typical dominance-subordination 
relationship. [See LEARNING, articles on INSTRU- 
MENTAL LEARNING and REINFORCEMENT.| 

Hereditary factors also help to determine the 
development of the relationship. If one bird is a 
male and the other a female, the male almost in- 
variably wins. Among females, large hens are 
likely to win over small ones, and aggressive breeds 
over peaceful ones (Guhl 1953). 

Thus, the development of a social relationship 
may be considered as a process of differentiation 
of behavior, affected by both heredity and learn- 
ing. As will be seen below, the development of 
social relationships in young animals is a slower 
and more complex process. 

Social relationships can be classified in two 
different ways. In Carpenter's system, classifica- 
tion is based on the different kinds of individuals 
present in the system (1934). In howling monkeys 
and most other mammals there are three major 
kinds of individuals (males, females, and young) 
combined in six kinds of social relationships (see 
Table 1), The same scheme applies to all social 
vertebrates, but it becomes more complex in some 
of the social invertebrates, In bees there are three 
kinds of adults—males (drones), females (queens), 
and sterile females (workers)—as well as the 
young. In addition, the workers exhibit different 
behavior at different stages of development. In 
termites there may be as many as three different 
kinds of individuals capable of reproduction and 
as many more different kinds of workers. 


Table 1 — Social relationships classified according to 


age and sex 
Male Female Young 
Male  Male-male 
Female Male-female Female-female 
Young Male-young Female-young Young-young 


Source: After Carpenter 1934. 


Social relationships may also be classified ac- 
cording to the behavioral system or systems in- 
volved. On this basis a large number of social 
relationships are theoretically possible, but ac- 
tually observed, important social relationships are 
relatively few in number. There are four which 
involve one behavior system only. Dominance- 
subordination relationships are developed in any 
animal system where agonistic behavior is found. 
Sexual relationships depend of course on sex be- 
havior. Leader-follower relationships are based on 
allelomimetic behavior and result from an unequal 
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degree of mutual imitation. Finally, mutual-care 
relationships, often seen in the mutual grooming 
of primates, are formed when both animals ex- 
hibit epimeletic behavior. 

There are two important relationships com- 
posed of combined systems: trophallaxis and care- 
dependency. Trophallaxis involves mutual feeding 
and mutual care and is very important in the 
social insects. The workers feed the young and in 
turn lick off secretions from them. In mammals, 
birds, and other vertebrates which care for their 
young, epimeletic and et-epimeletic behavior are 
combined to produce the relationship of care- 
dependency. 

Both of these schemes of classification may be 
combined for systematic study. For example, the 
behavior exhibited in a male—male relationship 
may be examined in detail and classified as domi- 
nance-subordination, leader—follower, or whatever 
it may be in the particular animal society. 

The number of possible social relationships 
which an animal develops depends on the size of 
the group. Carpenter has presented a simple 
formula for the total number: n(n — 1)/2, which 
is of course the number of possible combinations 
between any two individuals in a group of n indi- 
viduals. When examined in more detail, this 
formula has certain interesting properties which 
have implications for the social organization of 
groups. If we consider groups of different sizes, 
starting with one and going up to ten, we see that 
an individual added to a group adds a number of 
relationships equal to the number of individuals 
already present, i.e., an individual joining a group 
of three adds only three new relationships, but 
adds ten to a group of ten. There is a very rapid 
increase in the number of relationships as the 
group gets larger, resulting in extremely complex 
organization. Experiments indicate that hens in 2 
flock of one hundred can recognize every other 
individual, making a theoretical total of 4,950 re- 
lationships in the flock. Social activity tends to 
increase in proportion to the number of social 
relationships. 

Primary socialization. In highly developed soci- 
eties the individuals must become related to par- 
ticular members of the species. An ant colony 
would become totally disorganized if its members 
reacted toward members of other colonies in the 
same way as to their own. Ants would wander 
from one nest to another, overcrowding one an 
leaving young unprotected in others. Therefore, at 
some period in their development, all individuals 
must learn to differentiate their own family Or 
colony from others. As Fielde (1903) showed, 
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there is a critical period in early development in 
which the immature ant can be transferred from 
one nest to another or even to that of another 
species and subsequently act as if it belonged with 
the new individuals. This transference of social 
relationships occurs regularly in the slave-raiding 
ants, a species of red ant commonly found in 
North America. The raiders remove the pupae 
from nests of black ants and take them to their 
own, where the black individuals subsequently 
rear and care for the offspring of the raiders. 

A similar phenomenon takes place in all highly 
social animals which have been studied so far. 
Birds hatched in incubators or removed from their 
nests in early stages of development and reared by 
hand become attached to the human species and 
often fail to react to their own. In precocial birds, 
such as chickens, ducks, geese, and turkeys, the 
formation of the first social relationship takes 
place within the first 24 hours after birth. In the 
more slowly developing altricial birds, such as 
song sparrows, jackdaws, or doves, the process 
takes place at a later period in development, and 
the degree of attachment to the human handler 
varies inversely with the age at which the young 
are taken from the nest [see IMPRINTING]. 

Among mammals, also, the process varies with 
speed of development. In sheep and other herd 
animals the young lamb becomes strongly attached 
to its mother within the first few days, whereas 
in the more slowly developing dog the period of 
socialization begins at about three weeks of age, 
reaches a peak at about six or seven weeks, and 
slowly declines thereafter. The process of socializa- 
tion is of course a reciprocal one, the parents be- 
coming attached to their offspring as well. In 
sheep or goats the mother becomes attached to her 
offspring within the first two hours or so and there- 
after will repulse any strange infant. Primary so- 
cialization has been little studied in primates other 
than man, but it takes place within the first six 
months in rhésus monkeys, as also appears to be 
the case in human infants [see INFANCY, article on 
THE EFFECTS OF EARLY EXPERIENCE]. 

The time at which primary socialization takes 
place is obviously a critical period in development, 
determining which individuals shall be the close 
relatives of the young animal. Later he may ex- 
hibit appropriate patterns of sexual behavior and 
other types of social interaction toward similar in- 
dividuals [see AFFECTION; SOCIALIZATION, article 
On PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS]. 

What is the nature of the process involved in 
primary socialization? In the young animal there 
are positive behavioral mechanisms such as the 


“following” reaction of a young chick or lamb, 
which brings it into contact with members of its 
own species. There are also negative mechanisms, 
particularly the behavior patterns of escape, which 
develop somewhat later and prevent socialization 
with other individuals by inhibiting contact. As to 
the nature of the process itself, in precocial birds 
it obviously takes place in the absence of food 
rewards, and, under experimental conditions, with- 
out any obvious external rewards or reinforcement 
of any kind, While food rewards do affect the 
behavior of a young mammal, experiments have 
shown that the process of socialization takes place 
without them. All evidence indicates that the 
process is an internal one and is closely connected 
with emotional responses. Experimental studies 
indicate that any kind of strong emotion, whether 
it be that of loneliness, fear, pain, or hunger, will 
speed up the process of forming a social bond. 
While the capacity to form such a bond is strongly 
developed in the infant animal, the same process 
can take place at any time in later life at a some- 
what slower rate, except when it is completely sup- 
pressed by the development of interfering behavior 
patterns (Scott 1962). 


Animal and human societies 


The kind of social organization developed by a 
species depends upon the nature of its behavior 
patterns and the ways in which they are organized 
into behavioral systems. Thus we may state a 
general law: Social behavior is a determinant of 
social organization. 

Aggregations. The simplest kind of animal soci- 
ety is the temporary aggregation. Such groups 
occur widely in the animal kingdom and were 
extensively studied by W. C. Allee, who was able 
to show in a large number of cases that living 
in groups promotes the survival of individuals, 
whether they are protozoans or vertebrates (Allee 
et al. 1949). This kind of temporary aggregation 
is based on shelter- or comfort-seeking behavior. 

A second kind of temporary aggregation is based 
on sexual behavior. This may involve only two 
individuals, as it does in paramecia, or vast num- 
bers, as in the mating swarms of the palolo worm 
of the Pacific. The great majority of invertebrate 
societies belong to one or the other of these tem- 
porary aggregations. 

In contrast, the higher invertebrates, and many 
vertebrates, form long-lasting groups with highly 
complex internal organization. Insect groups first 
received scientific attention, but it is now realized 
that the social behavior of insects is somewhat 
specialized, being limited by certain anatomical 
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peculiarities such as the external skeleton and the 
relatively inefficient compound eyes. Because of 
these limitations, insects are small, relatively short- 
lived, and unable to respond to complex visual 
stimuli at a distance, 

Insect societies. The most highly developed in- 
sect societies belong to two orders, the Hymenop- 
tera, including ants, bees, and wasps, and the 
Isoptera, or termites. In both orders the societies 
consist of permanent groups associated with nests 
that are constructed by the combined efforts of 
the members, and the most prominent social be- 
havior is care giving. In an ant colony two workers 
meet, feel each other with their antennae, and if 
one has recently fed, it will regurgitate a drop of 
honeydew to be eaten by the other. This, together 
with care of young, constitutes most of their social 
behavior and is what Wheeler termed trophal- 
laxis (1923). 

In any given species of insect, social organiza- 
tion tends to be rigid and stereotyped, repeating 
itself generation after generation. There is rela- 
tively little modification by experience, and the 
combined efforts of the individuals produce a 
stable social environment. Alfred Emerson points 
out that insect societies have many of the charac- 
teristics of a single organism, and he has called 
them “supra-organisms” (see in Allee et al. 1949). 

The peak of development of the insect society 
is reached by the common honeybee, which main- 
tains a permanent social group. In contrast to 
ants, in which each new colony is formed by a 
mated pair, large numbers of old bees accompany 
a queen moving to a new hive. Mating takes place 
at this time, and the fertile female, or queen, con- 
tinues to reproduce for a long period, sometimes 
two or three years. The vast majority of the colony 
members are short-lived sterile females or workers 
which go through a regular series of activities as 
they pass through a few weeks of active life, first 
working around the hive and finally going out to 
forage for food. As von Frisch discovered, foraging 
bees are able to communicate to other workers the 
direction and distance at which food is found by 
means of body movements, or “dances,” when they 
return to the hive (1950). Present evidence indi- 
cates that the nature of the signals and the ability 
to understand them are determined by heredity 
rather than learning. 

Vertebrate societies. The societies of vertebrate 
animals are also related to basic anatomy and 
physical capacities. Vertebrates have an internal 
skeleton and hence are capable of continuous 
growth. They can become immensely large, and 
their life spans may be enormously extended in 
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comparison with insects. The capacity for learning 
is consequently much more valuable and plays a 
more important role than it does among inverte- 
brate societies, so that there are many examples 
of cultural as well as biological inheritance. Fur- 
thermore, the vertebrate eye is vastly more efficient 
than the compound eye of arthropods, making 
mutual imitation or allelomimetic behavior pos- 
sible, particularly for animals active in the day- 
time. 

There is an enormous variety among vertebrate 
societies, ranging from temporary aggregations, 
like those of the lower invertebrates, to societies far 
exceeding those of the insects in complexity. The 
most highly developed societies are found among 
animals which occupy dominant ecological posi- 
tions. 

In the water, fish are still the dominant form 
of life, and their societies have taken two forms. 
One of these, the school, which is based on alle- 
lomimetic behavior, is very widely found. In her- 
ring or mackerel the fish move in groups through- 
out their lives, even spawning in a mass and paying 
no attention to the eggs or young. In contrast, there 
are many kinds of fish, like the sunfish and stickle- 
back, which emphasize nest building and the care 
of the young. In these cases the male guards the 
nest and sometimes the young for a short period 
after hatching. The period of dependency remains 
short, however, as in most cases the young must 
feed themselves. The males guard definite bound- 
aries around the nest and thus exhibit territoriality 
(Tinbergen 1953). ; 

Amphibians, which usually occupy a relatively 
inferior ecological niche and are under constant 
pressure for survival, show almost no social organ- 
ization except temporary mating aggregations and 
a few examples of care of the young. The same 
can be said for many reptiles, although some 
lizards develop dominance and territoriality and 
alligators build nests and briefly protect their 
young. P 

Birds, which are the dominant form of life in 
the air, show a great variety of highly developed 
societies. One of the characteristics of bird societies 
is the phenomenon of seasonal change. For exam- 
ple, during their brief mating season, song spar- 
rows develop one sort of social organization involv- 
ing sexual behavior, territoriality, and care of ee 
young and then spend the rest of the year in flocks 
which are much like schools of fish. Since T 
young are produced as eggs which have to e 
incubated, a high degree of coordination of care- 
giving behavior and physiological processes 1S otk 
essary, and in many birds this is exhibited by bo 
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sexes, which combine to build the nest and care 
for the young. Many species feed their young, and 
pigeons and other members of the dove family 
nourish their offspring with crop milk. A “nuclear 
family” of male, female, and young is character- 
istic of these and many other bird societies, but in 
chickens and other members of the same family, 
mating is polygamous, and the brood of young is 
raised by the female alone. 

In mammals there is an enormous variety of so- 
cieties differing in structure and degree of com- 
plexity. Among rodents, woodchucks are relatively 
solitary animals, reacting to each other with ago- 
nistic behavior except during the brief mating and 
reproductive seasons (Bronson 1964). At the op- 
posite extreme are the prairie dogs, which run to 
groups numbering thousands of individuals, Each 
prairie dog colony is subdivided into territories, 
usually occupied by a sexually mature male, a 
group of females, and their young. Each year the 
adults in the territory move out to new locations 
on the edge of the colony, leaving the burrows 
behind for the next generation, Thus the oldest 
and most experienced members of the colony are 
found on its edges, where adaptation is more diffi- 
cult (King 1955). 

Other examples of mammalian societies are the 
great herds of hoofed mammals. In a typical so- 
ciety, such as that of mountain sheep, the two 
sexes mingle during the mating season. Males 
compete in individual combat, and the more suc- 
cessful ones do most of the mating. During the rest 
of the year there are separate male and female 
herds, the latter being the group in which the 
young are raised. Among these herds a definite 
leadership organization develops, the older animals 
of either sex tending to lead in their respective 
groups. 

Some carnivores are quite solitary in their 
habits, but others, like wolves and dogs among the 
Canidae and lions in the cat family, live in perma- 
nent groups. These are, however, much smaller 
than those of the herd animals on which they 
prey. 

Thus, we see that there is an enormous num- 
ber of different kinds of animal societies. There 
is great variation among human societies, but the 
variety possible in other animals far exceeds it. It 
is therefore of considerable interest to see what 
kinds of social organization are present in man’s 
closest biological relatives, the other members of 
the Primate order. 

Primate societies. Like other important orders 
of mammals, the primate group includes a wide 
variety of species, ranging from the small “bush 
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babies,” or galagos, of Africa to the large manlike 
apes and man himself. Primates can be at least as 
different from one another as cats are from bears 
in the order Carnivora. Their chief limitation of 
variation is an ecological one. Except for man, 
they live entirely in tropical and subtropical re- 
gions, and while many primates like to play with 
water, none of them is truly aquatic. 

That primates other than man are highly social 
was first established by Carpenter's classical study 
of the howling monkey (1934). These are tree- 
dwelling primates of Central America. A band of 
males, females, and young wanders from tree to 
tree, eating fruits and leaves and rarely descending 
to the ground. Their most obvious kind of social 
behavior is allelomimetic, since they are constantly 
following each other. The more active males gen- 
erally take the lead, but there is no single estab- 
lished leader in their wanderings. Agonistic be- 
havior is greatly reduced and expressed almost 
entirely as the vocalization that gives the species 
its name. Females in estrus pass from male to 
male, and there is no indication of sexual jealousy 
or rivalry over females. The most important social 
relationship within the group is that between 
mother and offspring, the mother constantly carry- 
ing and caring for her baby for the first two years of 
its life. Care-giving behavior is also shown by the 
males if a young animal falls to the ground or is 
threatened in some way. Different bands have 
roughly marked territories, and groups keep each 
other apart by means of threats. 

Like man, baboons are a plains-living primate, 
and for this reason their social life has particular 
interest. Biologically they have evolved toward a 
doglike structure, often running on all fours and 
developing enormous teeth. However, they are 
largely vegetarian rather than hunting animals, 
often eating grass which they pick and eat a blade 
at a time. They readily adapt to living off farm 
crops, particularly melons and vegetables, and can 
be enormously destructive (Washburn & DeVore 
1961; DeVore 1965). 

As with howlers, a large part of their social be- 
havior is allelomimetic, and they move in a group 
of males, females, and young which may include 
thirty to one hundred individuals. Agonistic behav- 
ior is more prominent than in howlers, and the 
males develop a definite dominance order. As the 
group moves, the most dominant male stays in 
the center, while the more subordinate animals keep 
their distance from him and each other, Living on 
the plains, the group is constantly threatened by 
large predators such as lions and cheetahs. Females 
and their young tend to group themselves toward 
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the center of the group, near the dominant male, 
this being the safest spot. When a member of the 
group is attacked or threatened, all the males com- 
bine in its defense. Consequently, baboons are 
seldom actually harmed by predators. When in 
estrus, a female may mate with the most dominant 
male first but then move on to others as he becomes 
satiated. As with howlers, there is no evidence of 
sexual jealousy or permanent bonds between par- 
ticular males and females. The most important 
social relationship is that between mother and off- 
spring; in fact, all adults are extremely responsive 
to young animals and will approach and care for 
them if the mother permits. As the infant becomes 
more independent, it joins a play group of other 
young animals within the group. In general, the 
baboon society gives the impression of a closely 
knit and highly cooperative group. 

Macaques are related to baboons, and their be- 
havior is somewhat similar. The Indian macaque, 
or rhesus monkey, commonly lives near human 
habitations and is often fed by people. Carpenter 
studied an artificial colony of rhesus monkeys on 
Santiago Island off Puerto Rico and demonstrated 
that a dominance order between the males was an 
important part of their social life (1942). As with 
baboons, females in estrus pass from male to male. 
Overt aggressive behavior is perhaps more common 
than in baboons, possibly because of the disorgan- 
izing effect of human contact. Southwick found that 
where rhesus troops went into cities and competed 
for food, there were many cases of serious injury 
(1963). 

The behavior of the Japanese macaque is quite 
similar. Imanishi reports that the animals spend 
their lives within a troop composed of males, fe- 
males, and young (1960). The most dominant 
male usually occupies the central position, sur- 
rounded by females, while the younger and less 
dominant males keep to the outside of the troop 
and also precede it when it is moving. As with 
baboons, there is no subdivision of the troop into 
families or any permanent consortship between 
individual males and females. 

The Indian langur, or Hanuman monkey, is a 
tree-living species and exhibits much less aggres- 
sive behavior than the macaques. However, J: ay has 
described a definite dominance order among males 
(1965a; 1965b). All females are subordinate to all 
males, except when an infant is threatened, and 
their own dominance order is not a clearly marked 
one, Sexual behavior is relatively unimportant, as 
the females have only a five-day estrus period per 
month and this is absent during pregnancy and 

lactation. Females have some tendency to consort 


with the most dominant male, but there is no abso- 
lute correlation, and in one group studied by Jay 
the most favored male was a low-ranking one. 
Male-female consortships never last more than a 
few hours. In contrast to baboons, males pay little 
attention to the young, but infants, and particularly 
the newborn ones, are the object of much atten- 
tion from all females in the troop. Males tend to 
take the lead when the group moves. 

The manlike apes have been very difficult to 
study in the wild. In his original study Nissen 
(1931) was able to see very little besides the re- 
treating chimpanzees disappearing into the tops of 
the tropical forest. More recently, Kortlandt located 
a favorable area on a Congo plantation where 
chimpanzees were protected and were in the habit 
of coming into the open (1962). Reynolds and 
Reynolds were able to keep track of a group of 
chimpanzees in the Budongo forest of Uganda with 
the aid of a large group of spotters scattered 
through the dense vegetation (1965). Unlike 
baboons, chimpanzees do not live in compact 
groups, but forty to fifty individuals may occupy 
an area of six to eight square miles. Except for 
females and their offspring, there are no perma- 
nent associations between individuals, and tempo- 
rary groups of males and females, females and 
young, males, and groups containing all kinds of 
individuals are found in approximately equal num- 
bers. Agonistic behavior is uncommon, and there 
are few indications of dominance and subordina- 
tion. During estrus the same female may mate with 
several males in succession, and no fighting is ob- 
served between them. Chimpanzees appear to keep 
in touch with each other by vocalization, and on 
many occasions groups will join in vocalization 
over a large area. There is little evidence of leader- 
ship under most conditions and no reports of de- 
fense of territorial boundaries, Thus, chimpanzees 
form a very loosely knit but mutually tolerant so- 
ciety, with loose temporary associations between 
individuals, except for the mother-offspring rela- 
tionship. 

Goodall has studied chimpanzees in the compar- 
atively open forests of the Gombe Stream Reserve 
in Tanganyika and has been able to follow the 
behavior of identifiable individuals over a period 
of several years (1965). Her more detailed ac- 
counts of behavior confirm the general picture of 
chimpanzee social organization. In addition, she 
has observed occasional predatory behavior and 
meat eating, These chimpanzees also exhibit use 
of tools, in particular, poking twigs or rolled-up 
leaves down the holes of termites in order to collect 
them for food. 
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The behavior of gorillas under natural condi- 
tions is also surprising. With their immense size 
these animals have little to fear from predators 
and within their own social groups are placid and 
peaceable. They are strict vegetarians, and the two 
sexes are so much alike that they are almost im- 
possible to distinguish at any distance. Their sex 
organs are very small, and sex behavior plays a 
very minor part in their social life. Unlike chim- 
panzees, gorillas live in small compact groups con- 
taining both sexes and all ages of individuals. Ac- 
cording to Schaller, there is a strong system of 
leadership, all members of the group responding to 
one of the older males (1963). Dominance is ex- 
pressed almost entirely in the form of allowing 
precedence, and it is strongly related to age. 

The only one of the manlike apes that shows 
anything like the human nuclear family of male, 
female, and their offspring is the gibbon. These 
long-armed tree-dwelling animals of southeast Asia 
are highly aggressive in both sexes, and the largest 
social group is a male, a female, and their imma- 
ture offspring. Other groups are kept away by 
threats and fighting. Rather than supposing this to 
be the beginning of evolution toward a nuclear 
family, we can advance the hypothesis that the 
gibbon group is formed by a reduction of the troop 
to the smallest unit which is still biologically func- 
tional. 

Primate societies do not present an evolutionary 
history of human social organization. Rather, each 
species has evolved its own social organization, 
producing an astonishing variety against which it 
is possible to compare and contrast human social 
organization. The one thing which is constant in 
all primate societies so far studied is the emphasis 
on the care of the young, particularly by the mother 
but also by unrelated males and females in the 
highly social forms. Agonistic behavior varies a 
great deal, as does sexual behavior. Most primates 
show regular periods of estrus, although there is 
some indication of a tendency toward a more ex- 
tended receptivity in female chimpanzees, Was the 
social organization of our primitive human ances- 
tors more like troops of rhesus and baboons, or 
was there a tendency to form temporary separate 
groups based on sex and age, as in the chimpan- 
zee? The almost universal tendency toward divi- 
sion of labor in human societies suggests the latter. 
The animal data also suggest that the human 
nuclear family is perhaps not the beginning but 
the end point of human social organization, result- 
ing from situations which demand great fluidity; 
that is, the nuclear family represents the ultimate 
reduction of family organization to the simplest 
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unit which is still capable of all the functions of 
biological reproduction [see FAMILY]. 

The evolution of social organization. Social or- 
ganization is based on behavior, and behavior 
leaves no fossils. Therefore, any reconstruction of 
the evolution of animal societies must always be 
hypothetical and based on what we know about 
living animals. Assuming that the more lowly or- 
ganized forms of living animals are similar to those 
which existed millions of years ago, we can sup- 
pose that there are two general bases for the initia- 
tion of social life. One of these is shelter-seeking 
behavior, in which animals stay together because 
the bodies of their fellows form a favorable en- 
vironment. If this sort of behavior is extended, it 
should result in the animals’ following each other 
around, i.e., allelomimetic behavior. Animals that 
do the latter must have both motor equipment for 
rapid coordination and the necessary sense organs 
to keep in touch with each other. This kind of so- 
cial group approaches its highest development 
in schools of fish, flocks of birds, and herds of 
mammals. 

The other kind of social behavior which we may 
assume to be primitive is sexual behavior, which 
results in more efficient means of reproduction 
than scattering the sex cells broadcast. Retaining 
the eggs after they are fertilized and giving them 
care after they are laid still further increases the 
efficiency of reproduction, and the height of this 
kind of behavior is seen in two widely different 
parts of the animal kingdom—societies of insects 
and those of many birds and mammals, 

These two basic kinds of social organization may 
evolve independently of each other, or both may 
occur together in the same species. In many cases 
social organization is quite independent of physical 
form, and closely related species may be either 
highly social or relatively unsocial. For example, 
the deer family range from the highly social elk 
through the more solitary Virginia deer to the 
moose, which is almost completely solitary except 
during the brief mating season and the association 
of a calf with its mother. Among rodents there is 
the prairie dog, a ground squirrel that lives in 
colonies of thousands of individuals, and at the 
opposite extreme, woodchucks, which lead highly 
solitary lives except for the brief necessities of 
mating and rearing the young. Even in the social 
insects there are close relatives of honeybees which 
build solitary nests. Thus there is no consistent 
relationship between biological form and social 
behavior, and the evolution of societies has become 
largely, though not entirely, independent of the 
anatomy of the individual. Consequently, in search- 
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ing for the origin of human sociality, it is not pos- 
sible to find anywhere the recapitulation of human 
social prehistory. The study of animal societies can 
at most suggest ideas and provide a basis of com- 
parison. 

The problem of basic human nature. In addi- 
tion to biological evolution, human societies have 
added a new dimension: cultural evolution. The 
beginnings of this can be seen among the higher 
animals where the offspring learn fears from the 
previous generation. However, human language 
has enormously increased the potentiality of pass- 
ing information along from one generation to 
another, and written language permits its accumu- 
lation over almost infinite times and in enormous 
amounts. 

Compared to biological evolution, the study of 
cultural evolution is still in its infancy. Very little 
progress was made in the theory of biological evo- 
lution until the mechanism of heredity was dis- 
covered, Reasoning by analogy, we may suggest 
that the development of an adequate theory of 
cultural evolution will in part depend on our 
knowledge of the mechanism of cultural heredity, 
namely learning, and its application to cultural 
phenomena, 

Unlike biological evolution, which moves in 
terms of generations, cultural change can occur 
with extreme rapidity and can be measured in 
terms of years. This raises the possibility that cul- 
tural change may move so fast that it exceeds the 
biological capacities of man in respect to social 
behavior. [See CULTURE, article on CULTURE 
CHANGE.) 

Here again we are handicapped in our scientific 
information. There is no way of restoring precul- 
tural man to life and discovering what sort of 
social existence he led. Judging from existing ani- 
mal societies, however, we may assume that his 
social behavior was well adapted to a particular 
Kind of stable social organization. Beyond this, all 
we can do is to observe present-day human beings 
and study their social behavior under varying con- 
ditions. We know that sexual behavior plays an im- 
portant role. Instead of definitely limited periods 
of sexual behavior, human females have very 
nearly reached the situation of constant receptivity, 
if not constant estrus, and there is no seasonal lim- 
itation on either sex. We know also that, because 
of the relatively slow developmental rate of human 
infants, care-giving behavior is highly important, 
as is the care-soliciting behavior of the young, It is 
likewise obvious that care-giving behavior is often 

extended to adults as well as to children and that 
it exists in both sexes. Young children are there- 


fore one of the focal points of human societies, 
and as with all primate societies, the relationship 
between old and young is an important one. As 
with any highly social species, we may assume that 
human beings have evolved behavioral capacities 
for the control of agonistic behavior, partly through 
forming habits of not fighting while young and 
partly through the formation of dominance- 
subordination relationships, These facts are almost 
self-evident. It is not as well recognized that human 
beings are also highly allelomimetic, with strong 
tendencies to do what others around them are 
doing. Because of differences in age and sex, allelo- 
mimetic behavior may be difficult in mixed groups, 
and we can observe a tendency for human groups 
to sort themselves out on the basis of age and sex. 
[See AGGRESSION; IMITATION; LEADERSHIP.] 
Besides these major types of advanced social 
behavior, human beings continue to show all of the 
more primitive sorts of social behavior, for exam- 
ple, ingestive, eliminative, shelter-seeking, and in- 
vestigative. In regard to the last, another charac- 
teristic of human beings is that they are highly 
curious. We can conclude that human beings show 
all of the basic kinds of social behavior in strongly 
developed form, and we can advance the hypothe- 
sis that any successful form of cultural organiza- 
tion of society must provide for reasonably satis- 
factory development and expression of these types 
of behavior. Conversely, any form of organization 
which attempts to completely suppress or distort a 
fundamental kind of behavior will result either in 
the dissolution of the society or maladaptive be 
havior on the part of the individual within it. 


J. P. Scorr 


[Directly related are the entries ETHOLOGY; IMPRINT- 
ING; ĪNSTINCT; PsycHoLocy, article on COMPARA- 
TIVE PSYCHOLOGY. Other relevant material may be 
found in AFFECTION; AGGRESSION, article on PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASPECTS; COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR; COM- 
MUNICATION, ANIMAL; CULTURE; EVOLUTION; GE- 
NETICS; GROUPS; IMITATION; KiNESICS; SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR, article on ANIMAL SEXUAL BEHAVIOR; 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. ] 
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Il 
PRIMATE BEHAVIOR 


Man is a large, bipedal, diurnal primate closely 
related to the living great apes. Human behavior 
is based on a rich social heritage made possible by 
a tool-dependent culture and the unique proper- 
ties of language. However, in most of the funda- 
mental features of his social life, such as prolonged 
care of immature offspring and lifelong associa- 
tion between related adults, man is a typical Old 
World primate. Because man is most closely related 
to the Old World monkeys and apes, the following 
discussion is confined primarily to these forms and 
directed to those issues of most interest to the 
social sciences. 

Living primates. There are about six hundred 
varieties of living nonhuman primates, divided into 
some fifty genera and two hundred species. Be- 
cause of this extraordinary diversity, ranging from 
such forms as the small, insectivorelike tree shrews 
and “mouse lemurs” to the great apes and man, 
it is sometimes assumed that the behavior of living 
primates can be arranged along an evolutionary 
scale of increasing behavioral similarity to man. 
However, no living primate is the ancestor of any 
other, and many varieties have had separate evo- 
lutionary histories for tens of millions of years. 
Every living species has survived by specialized 
adaptations, and while it is possible to make some 
broad generalizations about the physical charac- 
teristics of prosimians, monkeys, and apes ( Clark 
1960), behavioral comparisons are more difficult. 
Washburn and Hamburg (1965) have recently 
discussed the classification of the primate order 
from a behavioral point of view. 

The many varieties of monkeys alone range in 
size from creatures weighing less than a pound to 
others weighing more than one hundred pounds. 
They have exploited a wide variety of jungle and 
open woodland habitats, frequently achieving pop- 
ulation densities of one hundred or more individ- 
uals per square mile. The Old World monkeys 
(Cercopithecidae) are divided into two subfam- 
ilies, the Cercopithecinae and the Colobinae; the 
latter group is distinguished by a specialized 
stomach capable of digesting large quantities of 
mature leaves. Brief observations have been made 
of several species of Colobinae, but the only form 
studied in detail is the common langur of India 
and Ceylon, Presbytis spp. (Jay 1965). Among the 
Cercopithecinae, numerous studies have been made 
of the two closely related ground-adapted forms, 
the African baboon (Papio) and the Asian ma- 
caques (Macaca). Of the other two basic groups of 
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Cercopithecinae, the mangabeys (Cercocebus) and 
the guenons, or vervets (Cercopithecus), a long- 
term field study has been made of only one, a 
ground-adapted species, Cercopithecus aethiops 
(Struhsaker 1965), 

The four apes, the Pongidae, are the gibbon 
(including the siamang), the orangutan, the 
gorilla, and the chimpanzee. All of the apes differ 
from the monkeys in that the trunk is “short, wide 
and shallow ... the lumbar region is short... and 
the shoulder and arm muscles are especially adapt- 
ed to abduction, flexion, and rotation” (Washburn 
& Hamburg 1965, p. 9). Because of this adaptation 
to climbing and the ability to hang or swing from 
branches, to brachiate, apes have a “vertical” pos- 
ture, thus differing from the horizontal, quadrupe- 
dal monkeys, and it is no surprise that in their 
structure and bodily movements the apes closely 
resemble man, Physically, and to some extent be- 
haviorally, man is most like the African great apes 
—the gorilla and the chimpanzee. But apes are 
confined to heavily wooded areas, and some of the 
behavioral patterns which have enabled man to 
travel long distances in open country are more 
closely paralleled in the behavior of terrestrial 
monkeys, such as baboons and macaques. In fun- 
damental senses such as hearing, eyesight, and 
smell and in the organization of the brain, the 
viscera, and the reproductive organs man, the apes, 
and. the Old World monkeys share a basic biolog- 
ical pattern which distinguishes them from all 
other mammals, including New World monkeys 
and other primates. 

Field studies of primates. Although attempts 
were made to study the African apes soon after 
their discovery in the nineteenth century, most re- 
ports of monkey and ape behavior in the wild 
remained anecdotal until Carpenter observed the 
howling monkeys of Panama in 1931. In succeed- 
ing years, other field studies were attempted, but 
these were usually brief; then, in the 1950s, investi- 
gators in Japan, the United States, and Europe 
independently initiated a variety of field studies 
emphasizing long-term, systematic observation of 
primates living in natural habitats. 

Most field studies have been made on monkey 
species that spend large amounts of time on the 
ground, where observation conditions are easiest. 
Because of their similarity to man, all the living 
apes except the orangutan have been the subject 
of at least one major field study. Long-term studies 
of free-ranging groups in monkey colonies have 
also contributed valuable data. The Japan Monkey 
Center has kept records of individual monkeys in 
its colonies since the early 1950s. Beginning with 
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Altmann in 1958 (see Buettner-Janusch et al. 
1962), various investigators have restudied the 
thesus monkey colony established on Cayo San- 
tiago by Carpenter in 1938; in fact, since 1958 
almost all the members of this free-ranging colony 
have been tattooed for identification. Because the 
life cycle of primates is so long, field workers can- 
not ordinarily ascertain sibling or mother-off- 
spring bonds between adults, and yet these rela- 
tionships are proving to be very important in some 
species. (For a more complete history of field 
studies see Southwick 1963, pp. 1-6; and Wash- 
burn et al. 1965.) 

Laboratory studies of primates, especially of the 
common Indian rhesus monkey, have continued 
without interruption since the 1930s. Contempo- 
rary views of such topics as discrimination, operant 
conditioning, perception, and learning have been 
summarized by Schrier, Harlow, and Stollnitz 
(1965). Recent studies of hemoglobins, blood 
serums, chromosomes, the nervous system, and the 
skin have been reported by Buettner-Janusch 
(1963-1964). There are two journals devoted en- 
tirely to primate studies, Primates and Folia prima- 
tologica, and there are many films of primate 
behavior. 

The formerly facile generalizations about mon- 
key and ape behavior are no longer tenable. 
Although only about a dozen of the several hun- 
dred varieties of living primates have been studied 
to date, it is already clear that primates exploit a 
wide variety of ecological niches, that they live in 
different kinds of social groups, and that different 
species display quite different temperaments. Some 
species are distributed over large geographical 
areas, and group structure and behavior have been 
found to vary significantly between different pop- 
ulations of the same species (Jay 1968). The 
unique life history of every individual produces dis- 
tinctive patterns of temperament and social behav- 
ior among the members of a single group. All of 
these variables make it inevitable that there will 
be important exceptions to many of the following 
generalizations. 


Primate group structure 

Most vertebrate social groups undergo a variety 
of changes in group composition during the year. 
Changes are correlated with such phenomena as 
the abundance of food, the mating season, the 
birth season, and the maturation of offspring. 
During the mating season adult males may drive 
off young males and form harems of receptive 
females; mothers may leave the group altogether 
when they give birth, living apart until their off- 
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spring are able to support themselves, or females 
with immature offspring may form separate bands 
of their own. Some or all of these groups may par- 
ticipate in seasonal migrations. The result is a 
“population” with changing aggregations of individ- 
uals during the yearly cycle. 

The social group of the Old World monkeys and 
the apes is very different. Membership in the social 
group is usually continuous, and group composition 
may remain stable over many years. Typically, an 
individual is born, matures, leads its adult life, 
and dies in the same group. While there are inter- 
esting exceptions to these generalizations, they are 
so characteristic of a wide variety of monkey 
groups that it is convenient to speak of a distinc- 
tive group organization, the “troop.” A troop so 
defined is a group of several adults of both sexes, 
together with juveniles and infants, which main- 
tains a social identity and spatial unity that per- 
sists through the annual cycle and transcends the 
life-span of individual members. Such a troop is 
easily recognizable to the field observer because its 
boundaries are typically defended against out- 
siders. This social organization describes the basic 
social group of such Old World monkeys as lan- 
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gurs, baboons, macagues, vervets (Cercopithecus 
aethiops), and colobus; of the New World howling 
monkey (Alouatta palliata), and perhaps spider 
monkeys (Ateles geoffroyi) (see Table 1). Less 
complete studies suggest that this type of group 
organization may also be characteristic of at least 
some species of mangabeys and some other species 
of Cercopithecus. The troop is also characteristic 
of Lemur macaco and probably of some other spe- 
cies of lemur. The description of the troop would 
apply to the social organization of the mountain 
gorilla, except that members may move in and out 
of some mountain gorilla groups rather freely. 
Old World monkey and gorilla troops average 
about 25 individuals, but normal groups may be 
as small as 10 or number more than 200, The 
fact that primates normally remain in one social 
group throughout the year means that group mem- 
bers with needs and motivations as different as a 
small, helpless infant and a large, potentially dan- 
gerous adult male must accommodate each other. 
Among most vertebrates, when antagonisms arise 
between adults or between adults and mature off- 
spring, usually during mating or birth periods, the 
result is a change in group structure, In some pri- 


Table 1 — Types of social groups among primates 


Preagricultural 


Type of group Prosimians New World monkeys Old World monkeys Apes ‘man 
Solitary individuals Tree shrew Orangutan’ 
(usually nocturnal or crepuscular) “Lesser lemur” 
Aye-aye 
Lepilemur 
Loris* 
Potto® 
Tarsier 
Galago* 
Mated pair with offspring Hapelemur Aotes Gibbon “Family” 
Indri Callicebus 
Avahi Marmosets* 
Galago” 
One-male group Patas 
Theropithecus gelada* 
Papio hamadryas* 
Troop, but oriented to one male Spider monkey’ Cercopithecus ascanius Gorilla 
Colobus* 
Langurs* 
Troop (multiple adults of both sexes) Lemur macaco Howler Macaques Chimpanzee! “Band” 
Lemur catta Squirrel monkey* Savannah baboon 
Lemur fulvus Capuchin Vervet 
Propithecus verreauxi Spider monkey* Mangabeys* 
Colobus 
Langurs* 
Unstructured aggregation Galago® Theropithecus galada?  Chimpanzee* “Dialect group” 
Papio hamadryas’ 


a. Inadequate field data. 

b. Changes during annual cycle. 
© Changes during daily cycle. 
d. Geographical variation. 
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mate species young adult males may change groups 
or live for a time in an all-male group or as soli- 
tary animals. But most remain in their natal group, 
where mutual tolerance and group cohesion are 
accomplished by such different behavior patterns 
as the dominance hierarchy, the persistence of 
mother-offspring bonds into adult life, an elabo- 
rate repertoire of affective communication, and the 
conservative tradition of the group. In such groups 
each individual has a status with regard to every 
other individual, and through the long period of 
infancy and adolescence, the individual learns to 
anticipate the responses of other group members 
and behave accordingly. It is in the rich behavioral 
context of these Old World primate social groups 
that many of the behaviors which we have come 
to consider “human” were first developed. 

In patas monkeys (Erythrocebus patas), hama- 
dryas baboons (Papio hamadryas), and geladas 
(Theropithecus gelada) the basic social unit com- 
prises several adult females and their offspring 
but only one adult male. Still another primate 
grouping pattern is the mated pair with offspring, 
reported to be found in the Indridae, in some small 
South American monkeys, and in the gibbon. This 
form of social organization has been compared to 
the human family, but it is actually the result of 
very different behavior patterns. An adult gibbon, 
for example, is antagonistic toward all other gib- 
bons except its mate and its immature offspring. 
As a result, each gibbon pair lives apart from all 
other pairs, and even their own offspring are ap- 
parently driven away at maturity. In this respect 
the gibbon group is more comparable to a mated 
pair of birds during the breeding season than it is 
to the human family. (Unlike most birds, the gib- 
bon group is stable and unaffected by seasonal 
variation.) The human family cannot occur as an 
isolated pair of adults but is always a subgroup 
within a larger social unit. 

Most of the prosimians are small, arboreal, noc- 
turnal creatures which, like many other such mam- 
mals, forage as individuals, coming together only 
rarely. Yet some, such as Propithecus verreauxi 
and some species of lemurs (such as Lemur ma- 
caco), live in small troops. The small galago or 
bushbaby (Galago senegalensis) forages singly at 
night but may sleep in small groups during the day 
and form mated pairs during part of the year. (The 
most complete discussion of the classification, so- 
cial groups, and activity patterns of Madagascar 
lemurs is in Petter 1962 and is summarized in 

Buettner-Janusch et al. 1962 and in DeVore 1965a. ) 

Still another form of social group is described 

for the chimpanzees by Goodall (1965) and by 
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Reynolds and Reynolds (1965). Small subgroups 
of a population, such as females with young, adult 
males, and mixed groups of males and females, 
roam freely in a local area of forest. These clusters 
are in frequent contact and may gather together, 
for example, at food trees but do not appear to be 
organized into large persistent social units. On the 
other hand, recent observations of chimpanzees by 
the Japan Monkey Center personnel suggest a 
group size and organization much like a monkey 
troop: when crossing open country between forest 
patches, the chimpanzee group consistently num- 
bered 43 and contained a nucleus of adult males, 
females in estrus, and females with infants. On 
the basis of brief observations some monkey spe- 
cies, especially in the New World, may also live 
in loose aggregations. The aggregations of hama- 
dryas baboons are different in that the one-male 
units remain intact even though more than seven 
hundred individuals may gather at the same sleep- 
ing place (Kummer & Kurt 1963). 

As a result of field studies in progress, it will 
soon be possible to refine the descriptive categories 
shown in Table 1 and to add many new species. 
While the table reveals certain trends, such as the 
solitary life of many nocturnal prosimians and the 
frequent occurrence of the “troop organization” in 
monkeys, it also illustrates the difficulty of ab- 
stracting a model of “monkey” or “ape” social or- 
ganization. Further, gross categories such as those 
in Table 1 should not obscure major behavioral 
differences: the frequency, intensity, and complex- 
ity of social contacts among members of a lemur 
troop are far fewer than comparable contacts 
among members of a monkey troop. This list of 
primate species could be tabulated with respect to 
characteristics such as habitat, diet, and group size 
(Crook & Gartlan 1966), For example, with the 
possible exception of some prosimians, males of 
all these species are dominant over females, and 
this is broadly reflected in the degree of sexual 
dimorphism they display. There is great variation 
in this characteristic, ranging from the gibbon, in 
which the sexes are scarcely distinguishable in size, 
to the baboon and the gorilla, where the male may 
be two or three times as large as the female. Sexual 
dimorphism with respect to body size, size of 
canine teeth, and general robustness of the skele- 
ton and musculature all tend to correlate with the 
extent to which a species is adapted to the ground. 
Indeed, the degree to which an Old World primate 
species is adapted to life in the trees or to life 
on the ground is one of the best ways of predicting 
the size of the group, the degree of sexual dimor- 
phism, the intensity of dominance relations among 
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adults, the use of loud vocalizations in intergroup 
spacing, and the size of the area over which the 
social group ranges (DeVore 1963). 


Dominance and aggression 


“Dominance” has been defined in many ways by 
different workers, and further study will undoubt- 
edly show that quite different behaviors have been 
subsumed under this rubric. Common to all con- 
cepts of dominance, however, is the notion that 
the dominant individual can assert priority over a 
subordinate in order to gain some desired objective. 
Although expressions of dominance vary widely 
from one species to another, between groups within 
the same species, and even in the same individual 
at different times, it is clear that dominance inter- 
actions are fundamental to primate behavior and 
that they are especially prominent in the Old World 
monkeys, apes, and man. It is in the primarily 
ground-dwelling species such as baboons and ma- 
caques that dominance behavior is most apparent, 
and it is in the social groups of these species that 
dominance hierarchies exert the most influence in 
social organization. In these monkeys an adult 
male is about twice the size of an adult female, 
and there is typically a pronounced gap between 
the bottom of the male dominance hierarchy and 
the top of the female hierarchy. In more arboreal 
species, females are usually more nearly the size of 
males, and the dominance hierarchies of the sexes 
may overlap to some extent. In such species expres- 
sion of dominance is often less frequent and more 
subtle, and mere avoidance, for example, may be 
as important as a challenge or attack in the dem- 
onstration of dominance status. In one-male groups 
the male is larger and more dominant than the 
females and does not tolerate any other adult 
males. In the loose aggregation of a species like 
the chimpanzee, there are frequent dominance in- 
teractions between adults, but it has not been re- 
ported whether these result in a hierarchy such as 
gorilla groups show. 

The rank of any individual in a dominance hier- 
archy was formerly considered to be the result of 
the success of that individual in dominance inter- 
actions with each of the other individuals in the 
group. However, from recent studies of Old World 
monkey and ape groups, it appears that dominance 
Status is seldom, if ever, simply the outcome of an 
interaction between two individuals. Any of a 
series of circumstances may intervene in the free 
expression of dominance between two individuals. 
The mother comes to the aid of her offspring dur- 
ing childhood and, at least among rhesus monkeys, 
into adult life as well (Sade 1965). Other individ- 


uals frequently join the combatants when a figh 
starts, and adults who tolerate each other will ofte! 
support each other when one of them is challenge 
or attacked (DeVore 1965b). Thus, an individual’ 
dominance status is the result of a variety of fac 
tors, including past success in dominance encoun 
ters, the status of its mother, and the number anc 
status of the individuals who will support it wher 
challenged. 

Threat behavior. Baboons and macaques, among 
whom thresholds of aggression are lowest and ago- 
nistic encounters most frequent, exhibit the most 
elaborate repertoire of gestures and vocalizations 
conveying anger, threat, and fear, One form of 
threat behavior which is common in all the Old 
World primates (including man) is the “redirection 
of aggression,” in which one animal threatens an- 
other and the threatened animal redirects the 
threat to a third individual or even to an inanimate 
object such as a stone or branch. For example, the 
loser of a fight between two adult males may chase 
a more subordinate male or a female or he may 
shake a tree limb vigorously. If he has chased a 
female, she will often chase or threaten a more 
subordinate female or a juvenile. This chain reac- 
tion of aggressive acts probably serves to periodi- 
cally reinforce the various dominance statuses of 
all the participating group members. 

Male dominance. Dominance relationships 
among adult males in baboon and macaque groups 
are often stable over many months or even years. 
A male’s status is ultimately based on his strength 
and fighting ability, and unless the group is very 
large, the males tend to be arranged in a linear 
hierarchy, or “peck order,” in which each male is 
dominant over all individuals beneath him. This 
stable hierarchy of recognized status serves to re- 
duce the number of agonistic interactions among 
males. In some savannah baboon, rhesus monkey, 
and Japanese macaque troops, several males in 
their late prime may be so tolerant of each other 
that dominance between them is rarely expressed, 
and in such troops these males may constitute a 
nucleus in which the members support each other 
in dominance interactions. As a result, these older 
males, some of whom would lose a fight to a 
younger male in individual combat, are able to hold 
the young males in check by combined action 
(DeVore 1965a, pp. 54-71; Imanishi 1960). It is 
this nucleus of older supporting males that takes 
the initiative in protecting the group from outside 
danger, in repelling individuals who try to join the 
group, and in breaking up fights among group 
members. On the contrary, among gorillas and in 
small monkey groups this initiative is taken by < 
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single dominant, “alpha” male. Dominance behav- 
ior is difficult to understand in captivity, where it 
seems to be disruptive and antisocial. But in nat- 
ural surroundings, dominant males protect weaker 
group members, and females and juveniles seek 
out the dominant males to sit beside or to groom. 
So, although the dominance hierarchy depends ulti- 
mately on force, it leads to relative peace and sta- 
bility within the group. 

Female dominance. The dominance hierarchy 
of females tends to be unstable and to depend to 
some extent on the female reproductive cycle. Fe- 
males in estrus are more active and aggressive and 
are frequently under the protection of a consort 
male. Among baboons and macaques, adult males 
are extremely protective of young infants, and this 
protection also extends to the mother as long as 
she is with a young infant. Thus, although it is 
clear that some adult females are more dominant 
than others in almost all circumstances, the inter- 
ference of reproductive cycles in female-female 
dominance interactions seems to preclude the es- 
tablishment of stable, linear dominance hier- 
archies. 


Sexual behavior 


As in humans, most female monkeys and apes 
have a menstrual cycle of about thirty days. Be- 
cause humans do, and monkeys in captivity may, 
breed at all times of the year, the belief has been 
widely held that Old World primates show no sea- 
sonal variation in mating activity. Since the publi- 
cation of Zuckerman’s The Social Life of Monkeys 
and Apes (1932), it has often been asserted that 
the basis of monkey and ape societies is sexual 
attraction; however, we now know that the non- 
human primate group performs many functions 
besides providing its members with sexual outlets. 

There are many differences in patterns of sexual 
behavior between man and the nonhuman pri- 
mates. In the first place, in at least some species 
of macaques, there are sharply defined mating and 
birth seasons, The data are best for the Japanese 
macaque and for the rhesus on Cayo Santiago, 
where records have been kept longest. Lancaster 
and Lee (1965) show that Old World monkeys 
tend to have at least a birth peak, if not a sharply 
defined birth season. Most monkeys give birth every 
year, and as in many birds and mammals, their 
reproductive cycles are presumably affected by such 
phenomena as day length and temperature, The 
reproductive cycle of some species, such as the 
baboons and the apes, is longer than a year, and if 
marked seasonality of sexual reproductive behavior 


exists in these species, it has not yet been demon- 
strated. 

Another reason that opportunity for mating is 
an inadequate explanation of social cohesion in 
nonhuman primate groups is the fact that the 
female is sexually receptive for a relatively small 
portion of her life. Females will accept a male only 
on those days of their sexual cycle when they are 
in estrus, and sexual cycles are inhibited during 
pregnancy and lactation. Females and their young 
constitute the core of monkey groups, and yet the 
amount of sexual activity in the life of any female, 
or within any group during the year, is very small. 
In a species with a mating season, disruptions are 
most common during this season. At this time ex- 
tragroup males attempt more actively to join the 
group, and the existing competition among males 
already in the group may become more intense. Ko- 
ford (1966) reports that on Cayo Santiago 66 per 
cent of all rhesus males who leave a group do so 
during the mating season. One of the Cayo San- 
tiago groups subdivided into five groups between 
1958 and 1964, each subdivision occurring during 
the mating season. On the other hand, social 
bonds within groups are probably strongest during 
the birth season, when mothers are clustered to- 
gether with their new infants and adult males are 
actively caring for the infants of the previous year. 

Mating patterns. In such species as the gibbon 
and the patas monkey (and in small groups of any 
species), only one adult male does the mating, but 
in most Old World primate groups the female is 
potentially accessible to every male in the group 
during some part of her estrous cycle. In such 
dominance-oriented species as baboons and ma- 
caques, the tendency is for the most dominant male 
to have priority of access to an estrous female, but 
his mating activity is usually confined to her period 
of maximum receptivity. For example, a female 
baboon is receptive for about 12 days in a thirty- 
day sexual cycle; the degree of receptivity can be 
gauged by the amount of tumescence in the sexual 
skin of the perineal area. During the early period 
of swelling she is mounted by juvenile and subordi- 
nate adult males, and it is only when tumescence 
is at a maximum that she is sought out by the dom- 
inant males, If there are a number of adult males 
of approximately equal dominance and only one 
receptive female, the males may threaten and fight 
for her possession. Although copulations early in 
her cycle are casual and transitory, dominant adult 
males usually form a consort pair with a receptive 
adult female. The pair may remain together for 
several days, or if there is competition among the 
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males, the pairing may be interrupted after only a 
few hours. A baboon male's ability to maintain pos- 
session of an estrous female when he is being 
threatened will depend in part on the support he 
can expect from other males (DeVore 1965b). The 
female must cooperate with the male during copu- 
lation, and she is thereby able to exercise some 
personal preference and to take some initiative in 
making sexual contacts. Thus, mating patterns in 
even a sexually dimorphic species like the baboon 
are more than a simple reflection of the male dom- 
inance hierarchy. There are opportunities for sub- 
ordinate males to copulate before the female be- 
comes attractive to the dominant males; a male’s 
ability to mate may depend on his relationship to 
other, supporting males; and the female herself is 
able to exert some initiative. 


Prolonged immaturity 

By comparison to other mammals of similar size, 
the period of infant dependency is remarkably long 
in primates, and the necessity for providing care 
and protection of immature offspring is a dominant 
feature of monkey and ape social life. Ordinarily 
an infant in danger is retrieved by its mother, but 
adult males of many varieties of monkeys will 
threaten, distract, or attack a potential predator. 
Aggression toward predators is most prominent in 
ground-dwelling species such as baboons and ma- 
caques; for example, on an average day a baboon 
group may range as far as two or three miles from 
the safe refuge of trees. 

The birth of an infant not only changes the 
quantity and quality of its mother’s social interac- 
tions, but every member of the group is affected in 
some measure. Adults and juveniles are highly at- 
tracted to young infants and repeatedly approach 
them to inspect, fondle, groom, and play with 
them. The newborn infant primate clings to its 
mother at all times, imposing substantial behav- 
ioral constraints not only on her but on the entire 
group. This prolongation of preadult life is so bio- 
logically expensive for the species that there must 
be major compensatory advantages. In a recent 
discussion, Washburn and Hamburg (1965) have 
Suggested that this prolonged period of immaturity 
makes it possible for the species to adapt to a wide 
variety of environmental contexts because of the 
Opportunity it provides for complex learning in the 
young. A large number of laboratory and field 
Studies support the fact that much of the normal 
adult behavior of the species must be learned. In 
nature immature monkeys are in frequent contact 
with adults of both sexes and with their peers. The 
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major activity of the young primate is “play,” and 
it is during these long hours of daily play that the 
juvenile learns both the features of its physical 
environment and the appropriate responses to the 
other animals in its social environment. The devel- 
opment of normal sexual behavior, the expression 
of effective patterns of affection and dominance, 
and the ability to rear an infant competently are 
all social skills which must be learned, and mon- 
keys raised in isolation show major deficits in all 
of these behaviors (Harlow & Harlow 1965; Mason 
1965), Social deprivation experiments also indicate 
how even less drastic events in the early life of a 
young primate reared under normal conditions 
may lead to the striking individual differences in 
adult temperament and social skills that are so 
frequently reported by research workers. 

Mother-offspring relations. It has long been 
obvious to observers that the relationship between 
a mother and her offspring is the most intense and 
prolonged in primate life. During the usual field 
study it is impossible for the observer to know 
what genealogical relationships may exist between 
adults or between any group members who are 
beyond the weanling stage. Rejection by the mother 
when she weans her infant seems so firm, and the 
effect on the infant so traumatic, that the tendency 
has been to assume that their early close bonds 
have been severed permanently. (Moreover, the 
mother’s attentions are soon redirected to the care 
of another newborn infant.) But these conclusions 
are clearly incorrect, at least for some species, as 
prolonged observation of identified individuals has 
shown. Studies reported by Imanishi (1960) and 
Koford (1963) indicate that the rank of a young 
male in the dominance hierarchy is frequently very 
closely related to the rank of his mother; high- 
ranking mothers tend to rear high-ranking male 
offspring. The evidence is less clear for females, 
but it seems likely that high-ranking females may 
also be related as siblings or as mother and 
daughter. 

Sade (1965) has offered the most detailed ac- 
counts of the importance of social bonds between 
uterine kin in rhesus monkeys. The most frequent 
subgroups are clusters of mature and immature off- 
spring around an old female. These animals not 
only sit together and groom each other more often 
than they do other group members, but they fre- 
quently support each other in dominance interac- 
tions as well. Data indicating the importance of 
genealogically related subgroups are most convinc- 
ing for the Japanese macaque and the rhesus on 
Cayo Santiago, where individual records have been 
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kept for many years, but Jane Goodall (1965) 
has also described similar clusters of offspring 
around old female chimpanzees. Troops of Japa- 
nese macaques and rhesus monkeys which contain 
no adult males (except during the mating season) 
have been reported, but they are rare. 

The achievement of high rank by the offspring 
of dominant females appears to be caused both by 
childhood experience and by the mother’s support 
of her mature offspring. Infants of dominant fe- 
males stay with their mothers and other dominant 
individuals near the center of the group, and in 
the Japanese macaque they may never go through 
the period of social peripheralization that is char- 
acteristic of most young males. They are born in 
the middle of the group, grow up there, and remain 
there as adults, assuming at a young age the roles 
peculiar to the dominant males at the heart of the 
group. Also, in day-to-day agonistic interactions, a 
young male who is supported in aggressive en- 
counters by a dominant mother will simply win 
more of these encounters than one whose mother 
is subordinate. Presumably the long period of con- 
ditioning during infancy and adolescence strongly 
reinforces a male’s expectation of success or fail- 
ure in the social dominance interactions of adult 
life. The question of the effect of genetic inherit- 
ance on the achievement of social dominance 
should be investigated; this could easily be done 
by cross-fostering experiments, in which the off- 
spring of a subordinate female and a dominant 
female would be exchanged at birth. 

Sade reports that rhesus mothers on Cayo San- 
tiago continue to support their adult sons in dom- 
inance interactions with other group members. 
Furthermore, a mother ordinarily remains domi- 
nant over her son all of her life. Apparently corre- 
lated with this behavior is the fact that copulation 
between mother and son is very rare. In one of the 
few known cases of mother-son incest, the two had 
engaged in a vicious fight, and the son had subse- 
quently become dominant over his mother before 
the mating occurred. Although they are not yet well 
understood, it appears that the complicated pat- 
terns of nurturance and dominance behavior be- 
tween mother and son may inhibit copulation 
between them and that the aversion to incest may 
be present among members of a number of Old 
World primate species. 

Adult male-offspring relations. Paternity in 
nonhuman primate groups is rarely known or 
knowable either to the investigator or to the mon- 
keys. Adult males seek to protect any infant from 
injury either from group members or from pred- 
ators. However, in some species an adult male may 


form a special protective relationship with a par- 
ticular infant. In the Japanese macaque, for exam- 
ple, males frequently establish such a relationship 
with yearlings when these are rejected by the 
mother and replaced by a new infant (Itani 1959). 
Analogous behavior has been reported in other 
macaques and baboons (Washburn et al. 1965). 
Among some New World marmosets a male may 
carry an infant at all times except when the mother 
is nursing it. The one-male unit of the hamadryas 
baboon develops because young adult males force- 
fully adopt immature females, “mothering” the fe- 
males until they reach sexual maturity (Kummer 
1968). 

There are no indications from field studies that 
the adult male in arboreal Old World primates 
establishes strong social bonds with infants or 
juveniles beyond protection of infants when the 
group is threatened by a predator, Even in the 
ground-adapted patas monkey and in the vervet 
monkey, the role of the male seems limited to pro- 
tection or to distracting predators, and the present 
evidence indicates that more elaborate male-off- 
spring relations arise only in terrestrial primates 
living in large social groups. 


Human and primate social organization 


Only a few years ago nonhuman primate be- 
havior was assumed to be simple, stereotyped, and 
easy to observe; with notable exceptions (Carpen- 
ter 1964), field reports were largely anecdotal ac- 
counts by casual observers. Observations of zoo 
colonies suggested that primate groups were a dis- 
organized rabble, tyrannized by aggressive males 
and held together only by sexual attraction. From 
the perspective of modern field studies, the conclu- 
sions based only on the behavior of primates in 
captivity bore as little relation to the social organ- 
ization of free-ranging groups as would a mono- 
graph on middle-class society based solely on a 
study of inmates in a maximum-security prison. 

Social organization is not identical for any two 
primate species. Human social organization, with 
its varied cultural manifestations, is unique; but 
studies of monkeys and apes are helping to distin- 
guish those behavior patterns that are truly unique 
from those which man shares with his nearest rela- 
tives. Before the urban revolution human social 
organization was centered on small, face-to-face 
groups of adults involved in the quest for food and 
the protection of immature offspring, and it is not 
surprising that patterns of dominance and aggres- 
sion and of nurturance and affection seem so sim- 
ilar in men, monkeys, and apes. The division of 
labor by sex, with females specializing in child 
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care and males as protectors, and the performance 
of different social roles according to status are 
familiar patterns to the sociologist. The evolu- 
tionary basis of man’s unique biological and social 
system is treated elsewhere in this encyclopedia, 
but it seems appropriate to outline here some of the 
features of human organization which seem to dis- 
tinguish men most clearly from the other primates 
[see EVOLUTION, article on HUMAN EVOLUTION]. 

Much of the contrast between human and pri- 
mate social organization is based on human lan- 
guage. Communication in monkeys and apes is a 
rich complex of vocal, gestural, and tactile signals, 
but the majority of these signals are reflections of 
changing emotional states among the communi- 
cants and are comparable to the communication 
systems of other animals, not to language [see 
COMMUNICATION, ANIMAL; see also Marler 1965; 
Bastian 1965; Altmann 1967]. Language is so fun- 
damental to human life that it is impossible to dis- 
sociate it from other distinctly human behaviors, 
such as toolmaking and the willingness to share 
food. Nonhuman primates do not share food, even 
with their own infants, but neither do they have 
tools to gather food or an improved site or camp 
from which they can disperse during the day in 
complementary gathering and hunting activities 
and where they can convene again to share the 
results of the day's quest. 

The most distinctive feature of human social 
organization, the family, is adaptive only in the 
context of an economy based on tool use and shar- 
ing; presumably it also requires other uniquely 
human traits such as the ability of the female to 
mate at all times. On the other hand, many behav- 
ior patterns that have been viewed as ramifications 
of the human family are actually present in the 
Old World primates—the maternal affectional sys- 
tem and its extension to uterine kin, the close as- 
sociation of siblings, the protection and nurturance 
by adult males of the young—and it is no longer 
so difficult to understand how the human social 
systems could have evolved. With language, an 
incest aversion between mother and son became 
an incest taboo; with language, the already close 
ties among uterine kin were explicitly recognized 
and socially extended. 


Field and laboratory studies of primates were 
not begun on a large scale until the 1960s, but they 
are now attracting the attention of persons in bi- 
ology, ethology, and all branches of the behavioral 
sciences. Techniques of observation and analysis 
are constantly being refined, and behavioral studies 
are being combined with experiments in pharma- 
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cology, hormonal studies, and neurophysiology 
(Washburn & Hamburg 1968). For example, min- 
iature telemetering devices implanted in the ani- 
mal have been used to record and direct the 
behavior of individuals in a free-ranging group. 
Ethological principles and techniques of observa- 
tion are being applied to humans and the results 
compared to studies of nonhuman primates [see 
ErHoLocy]. There is every indication that in the 
next few years this renewed interest in the non- 
human primates will yield results of increasing 
relevance to the social sciences. 

IRVEN DEVORE 
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m 
THE REGULATION OF ANIMAL POPULATIONS 


Ecologists have been studying the dynamics of 
animal populations for roughly forty years, trying 
to discover how their numbers are regulated. The 
subject is of much practical importance in a world 
in which man, either knowingly or unknowingly, 
interferes drastically in this process and in which 
our own exploding population has become a cen- 
tral threat to human survival. Scientific knowledge 
in this field has reached a stage at which general- 
izations are possible, although final agreement has 
not been reached. 

Populations of animals obviously cannot all 
have the same life-cycle characteristics. Many of 
the insects run through several generations in a 
single summer, after which the population re- 
mains dormant during the winter and regenerates 
in the spring. Larger forms of animals, on the 
other hand, tend to live longer, and most of them 
have populations that keep going all the year 
round. Some populations fluctuate in numbers 
from season to season; others remain practically 
constant from year to year, even from decade to 
decade. Striking examples of the fluctuating kind 
include the arctic lemmings, many of the northern 
game birds and fur bearers, and the subtropical 
locusts. The steady state typically applies to most 
kinds of big game, many birds, and other animals 
both large and small, especially in temperate and 
tropical regions with equable climates. There is a 
continuous gradation between the extremes, and 
under natural conditions the populations of most 
animals in most situations resemble one another 
in one very important respect, namely, that there 
is no long-term trend either up or down. 4 

The normal situation is one in which the density 
of population moves or fluctuates irregularly, either 
weakly or strongly depending on circumstances, 
to a varying distance on either side of a constant 
average value. If and when permanent changes 
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take place in the environment, the average is also 
likely to shift and will assume a new level once 
the environmental change is complete. Therefore, 
we need to find out what determines the average, 
what causes the fluctuations and prevents them 
from swinging out of control in one direction or 
the other until the population either approaches 
infinite size or falls to zero. 

Population income and loss. Animals must in 
general possess the fecundity necessary to aug- 
ment their numbers; otherwise they would quickly 
die out. In the course of time local populations 
receive an income of new recruits, largely as a 
result of reproduction, although some may come 
through immigration. They are also subject to loss, 
some of it by emigration and the rest through 
mortality. If the population stays roughly constant 
in number over the years, it means that the cumu- 
lative totals of recruitment and loss have balanced 
out. 

The fact that populations tend to maintain a 
constant average level and that when fluctuations 
occur they do not proceed very far in one direction 
or the other without being checked indicates that 
there must be some stabilizing process at work. 
For example, if the recruitment rate were always 
20 per cent per annum and the death rate 25 per 
cent, the population would steadily diminish to the 
vanishing point; similarly, if the two rates were 
reversed, it would expand at 5 per cent compound 
interest. But let these rates vary according to 
whether the population density is high or low— 
so that high density produces low recruitment or 
high mortality or both, and low density the oppo- 
site—and then any continuous trend of numbers 
up or down can always be prevented. The phe- 
nomenon typically found in nature, of population 
density balanced within relatively narrow limits of 
variation, cannot in fact be accounted for in any 
other way than by regulators that operate in this 
manner and are “density dependent” in their action. 

There is one important school of thought which 
believes that density-dependent action arises mainly 
from the factors causing losses in the population. 
According to this hypothesis, animals are supposed 
always to reproduce as fast as they efficiently 
can, the surplus so produced being removed in 2 
density-dependent manner by the various destruc- 
tive agencies, namely predators, parasites and 
disease, starvation, and accidents of the physical 
world, such as floods and droughts. On the face of 
it, there seems nothing impossible or improbable 
in this: disease, for example, would be expected 
to spread fastest in overcrowded conditions, and 
starvation would have a similar incidence. The 
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rate of accidental mortality seems perhaps the 
factor least likely to have any connection with 
population density. 

There are, however, many large animals, of 
which primitive man was a good example and 
lions and eagles are others, which effectively have 
no predators and appear not to be regularly sub- 
ject to death from disease on a significant scale, 
except perhaps among old or outcast members 
of the population. We find ourselves, therefore, 
forced back on starvation as the only remaining 
density-dependent agency that might be capable of 
removing a population surplus. This possibility 
calls for close examination. 

Population density clearly has a very special 
relationship to food supply. Animals “select” their 
environments or habitats in accordance with their 
natural inclinations. The habitat selected has to 
provide them with the resources they need for sus- 
taining life, including food of adequate quantity 
and quality, space, shelter, and breeding sites. In 
the great majority of species, food is the resource 
that sets the upper limit on population density, 
and determines the “carrying capacity” of the 
habitat. Habitats can therefore generally be graded 
as richer or poorer almost entirely in terms of 
their food productivity, and the average popula- 
tion density of animals living in them has been 
shown, in situations where both can be measured, 
to be closely related to it. 

However, the correlation between food supply 
and population density has no direct connection 
with starvation. The normal condition is that all 
individuals living in a particular habitat get 
enough to eat. If starvation occasionally occurs, 
it almost always comes as an emergency resulting 
from an accidental cause, such as exceptional cold 
or drought, and is not in any way dependent on 
the density of population that happens to be af- 
fected by it. 

Food resources harmed if overtaxed. Human 
experience in exploiting purely natural resources 
of animal and plant life, whether they happen 
to be the virgin pastures of the prairies or fish 
or game, shows that most of them can all too 
easily be overtaxed. Persistently overgrazed pas- 
ture quickly deteriorates and especially in arid cli- 
mates can be reduced to a worthless desert in a 
few centuries. If we take too big a crop from our 
fisheries, whether for commerce or sport, or press 
too hard on fur bearers, wild fowl, or game, the 
stocks and the yields decrease. Unfortunately, long 
after the demand has become excessive, it is al- 
most always still possible to go on making money, 
and we tend therefore to shut our eyes to the in- 
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creasingly disastrous consequences piling up for 
the future. This highly characteristic danger in- 
herent in the exploitation of “recurrent resources” 
has often led in the past to the decimation of the 
more lucrative and vulnerable prizes of the hunter, 
such as the passenger pigeon, the northern right 
whale and the blue whale, the fur seal and marine 
turtle, or the rhinoceros of Africa and Asia, now 
threatened because their horns are highly valued 
by people in the Far East for their supposed aphro- 
disiac powers. 

In exploiting their own sources of natural food, 
animals face exactly the same dangers as man. 
For the same reason, therefore, they must exercise 
restraint while there is plenty, if that plenty is to be 
conserved and future yields sustained. 

This is a deduction of great importance, for it 
implies that starvation can be ruled out as a prac- 
ticable means of curbing population growth. Long 
before starvation occurred, disastrous damage 
would have been done to the food resource by over- 
exploitation, and the survival of the entire popu- 
lation would be threatened. 

It can be concluded, therefore, that not only are 
there many kinds of animals which are not subject 
to predation or disease on an effective scale, but 
that starvation can also be eliminated as a practical 
regulating factor, because damage to the habitat 
is a precondition and, consequently, constitutes 
a continual threat to the safety of the group as a 
whole. 


Regulation through “conventions” 


It is now necessary to explore the alternative 
hypothesis that animals themselves possess the 
means of controlling numbers and population 
density. If they were able to do this, it would obvi- 
ously be an adaptation of great value, because an 
ability to control population density would imply 
that it could be adjusted to some particularly fa- 
vorable level, and that level could very well be the 
optimum one, as far as exploiting the food resource 
is concerned. Ideally, it would then be possible to 
take the maximum sustainable crop from the food 
resource and always feed the largest number of 
mouths that could be safely allowed without ever 
running the risk of overtaxing or depleting the 
supply. 

It is a common situation for an animal popula- 
tion to depend for a period of weeks or months 
on a standing crop that is not at the same time 
being replenished. This applies, for example, to 
birds feeding on seeds and berries in the fall or 
hunting for hibernating insects during the winter. 
When they first broach the food stock, it is at 
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maximum abundance and for perhaps hours or 
days could provide food for a prodigious number 
of exploiters. But it must be made to last much 
longer than that, and somehow the number or 
population density of exploiters must be restricted 
from the outset. The food itself will not restrict 
them, because it is superabundant; and yet the 
reason for imposing the restriction is related to 
food and food alone. What is required is some 
artificial method of limiting the population den- 
sity, one that is, if possible, closely correlated with 
food production, serving as a buffer or shield in 
preventing overexploitation: something, in fact, 
closely analogous to the restrictive conventions 
entered into by states and nations to prevent com- 
mercial overfishing in the sea. 

It is at once apparent that a great many con- 
ventions of this kind exist in the natural world. 
The best known of them is the territorial system 
adopted by many kinds of birds during the breed- 
ing season, In the case of robins, cardinals, song 
sparrows, and a host of other birds, the males of 
a species compete with each other, each claiming 
and defending a territory on which pairing, nest- 
ing, and rearing of a young family subsequently 
take place. The males will not tolerate the crowd- 
ing of territories beyond a certain limit, so that 
once a particular habitat has been taken up in 
claims, no further males can get in; any that at- 
tempt it are soon forced to leave and try some- 
where else, 

This is a perfect example of a conventional 
density-limiting mechanism, and one easily under- 
stood. What has happened is that direct contest 
between rival members of the group for actual 
food has been sidetracked into equally furious 
competition for a piece of ground—a conventional 
substitute. Once the ground is “owned,” the owner 
and his dependents can use the food that the terri- 
tory contains in perfect freedom, without further 
dispute, and provided the conventional territory 
size is large enough, there need be no danger that 
their demands will overtax the supply. 

In a short article one cannot hope to do more 
than suggest the broad implications of this hy- 
pothesis. It must suffice to say that many of the 
density-limiting conventions that can be observed 
in nature are less direct or more sophisticated than 
the simple territorial one. For example, birds that 
depend on the resources of the ocean cannot stake 
individual territories for gathering or nesting On 
the sea itself. Instead, they breed in a colony On 
shore which in most cases is quite artificially 
limited in size and in which each successful pair 
gains a token territory in the form of a small nest 
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site. Adults that have not succeeded in winning a 
nest site take on the status of onlookers and are 
frequently found at seabird colonies. They are 
evidently inhibited from nesting outside the tra- 
ditional boundary or from starting a new colony 
around the corner. This conventional recognition 
of a colony is presumably related to the food 
supply, limiting the local population to a size that 
will be permanently immune to overfishing; -how- 
ever, as compared to the territorial system, the 
form it takes is more abstract or artificial because 
the object competed for is reduced to a few square 
feet or a hole or crevice, rather than the entire 
food-supplying territory. Abstraction can go even 
further than this. In some cases it is only the right 
to membership in a group that is recognized; the 
alternative is rejection as an outcast. Thus, there 
may be no contest for actual property at all, but 
only for individual or personal status. 

These conventions are normally concerned with 
competition between the members of the popula- 
tion of a single species of animal: that is to say, 
with intraspecific competition. This competition 
provides conventional goals or rewards that are 
substituted for actual food, and their effect is to 
limit the number (or density per unit of food) of 
members in the group and to unload any unwanted 
surplus to a safe distance. 

It is important to note that the competition it- 
self assumes artificial or conventional forms. Birds 
contesting for territories seldom fight and kill each 
other, although winning a territory can in fact 
easily be a matter of life or death as far as the 
respective consequences to the victor and van- 
quished are concerned; instead they sing and 
threaten by voice or display fine crests or splendid 
or startling patterns of plumage. 

Social behavior provides the key. It takes but a 
short step at this point to reach the most striking 
and important generalization to emerge from the 
new hypothesis: Any group of individuals com- 
peting for conventional prizes by conventional 
methods automatically constitutes a society. Behind 
this there is the deeper implication that here is the 
essence or root from which all social behavior has 
stemmed: that the evolution of a primordial social 
organization occurred as an adaptive mechanism 
for the control of population density. A society 
could be defined as an organization capable of pro- 
viding conventional competition among its mem- 
bers; in these terms, sociability is seen to have a 
biological basis. One does not need to ponder very 
deeply to see how closely this cap fits even in 
human social groupings, where leaders emerge 
even though individuals need not be engaged in 
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any direct form of competition. A society, whether 
human or animal, is in essence a brotherhood 
tempered with rivalry. 

Inasmuch as it incorporates the mechanisms of 
competition, social organization appears to be in- 
dispensable in the process of maintaining an op- 
timum population density. This is readily apparent 
in a territorial system, like that of birds, where 
neighbors of the same species are in constant social 
competition and by their behavior directly control 
the population density in the habitat. The long- 
term research on the Scottish red grouse being car- 
ried on near Aberdeen has shown, for example, 
that the grouse population on a heather moor con- 
sists of individuals all mutually known to their 
neighbors and greatly different in social standing. 
Dominant cock birds hold territories almost all the 
year round, covering the habitat like a mosaic; the 
most aggressive have the biggest territories. So- 
cially subordinate cocks and unmated hens are 
often carried as members of the population al- 
though there is no room for them to establish any 
territorial claims for themselves. With the onset 
of winter, or when the productivity of the food 
supply declines for any other reason, it is the sub- 
ordinates at the bottom of the social ladder that 
get squeezed out, leaving behind a surviving group 
adjusted in density to suit the lowered food level. 

The social hierarchy, or peck-order system, thus 
works as a safety valve, or overflow mechanism, 
identifying and unloading those who cannot be 
supported when there is a drop in food supply. 
If the population were not thinned down in this 
way, damage would be done to the habitat by 
overtaxing the resource. By means of the social 
hierarchy not only is damage prevented but the 
remaining population is assured of an adequate 
diet and a reasonable chance of survival. 

The hierarchy also operates in relation to breed- 
ing. Only established territory owners and their 
mates can breed, although unestablished non- 
breeding adults can still be carried in the popula- 
tion and form a valuable reserve to fill any gaps 
that appear in the ranks of the establishment. It 
may be noted that the hierarchy is another well- 
known biological phenomenon for which no gen- 
eral functional explanation has been given, al- 
though it finds an automatic place under the new 
theory. 

Characteristically, red grouse compete under con- 
ventional rules, one of which is that, at least in 
the fall, the competition takes place only between 
dawn and about 8 A.M. After that the social groups 
flock amicably, and all feed side by side for the 
rest of the day. So fierce is the aggression among 
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the cock birds at dawn, however, that it is enough 
to subject some of the less-spirited competitors to 
a stress that not only drives them away from the 
habitat altogether but leaves them defenseless to 
predators and liable to succumb quickly to disease. 

The convention of competing at dawn, and often 
at dusk, and leaving the rest of the day free for 
other necessary activities like feeding is exceed- 
ingly common and appears to shed a flood of light 
on the timing of such familiar phenomena as the 
cockcrow and the dawn chorus of birds, the dusk 
flighting of ducks, the massed maneuvers of star- 
lings and blackbirds at their roosts, the synchro- 
nized choruses of some kinds of tropical bats and 
cicadas, and the activity of marine life such as the 
croaker and the snapping shrimp; there are in- 
numerable other analogous phenomena in which 
an indication of present numbers seems to be pro- 
vided through synchronized communal activity. 
Dawn and dusk are of course the two most easily 
perceived hours of the day, and this no doubt 
explains their wide use for brief social activities 
that call for a simultaneous general participation 
in order to achieve their effect. 

Homeostasis and epideictic feedback. Commu- 
nity displays and contests provide the essential 
index of population density from day to day, pro- 
ducing “information” which can lead to an appro- 
priate response when an adjustment to density 
is required. The whole process of balancing the 
population against the changing food productivity 
of the habitat appears to be a “homeostatic,” or 
self-stabilizing, one, based on a feedback of in- 
formation that sets the wheels of the adjusting 
machinery in motion whenever the balance has 
swung away from the optimal level. Community 
displays can not only lead to the expulsion of a 
population surplus, as in the case of the red grouse, 
but when the breeding season comes round, they 
can also serve to indicate how large a quota of re- 
cruits will be required to replenish the population 
or build it up to the particular level that is justified 
by the current carrying capacity of the habitat. 

We need a technical term to describe this kind 
of activity, whose purpose is to sample population 
pressure, and “epideictic” has been chosen as hav- 
ing the right derivation and meaning. One could 
easily predict that epideictic displays would be 
especially conspicuous before the breeding season, 
when the population is about to be built up to its 
annual peak level; indeed, this is the time at which 
some of the displays already mentioned reach their 
height. 

At that time in many species only the males are 
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required to take part in communal displays, each 
commonly acting as the representative of a mated 
pair; the females are otherwise occupied, fre- 
quently in more domestic duties. In these circum- 
stances the males can be described as the “epi- 
deictic sex.” The stimulation they receive from 
competing with rival males or sharing in exciting 
communal activities is density-dependent in its in- 
tensity: the more males there are, the hotter the 
pace. Rather frequently they assemble in unisexual 
swarms or groups, dancing in the air, perhaps, if 
they are flying insects or taking part in ritual 
tournaments, gymnastics, or parades, in the case 
of sage grouse and prairie chickens, tropical hum- 
mingbirds, manakins, and birds of paradise. They 
may have special vocal organs, as in songbirds, 
cicadas, frogs, drumfish, most crickets and katy- 
dids, howling monkeys, and many others. These 
are primarily used not to woo and win females, as 
was formerly thought, but to gain the prizes of 
social competition in the form of real estate and 
personal status. Exactly the same use applies to 
adornments, weapons, and scent glands. Much re- 
thinking is therefore required on the hitherto vexed 
subject of sexual selection. 

Epideictic displays are especially prominent 
among migratory animals as a prelude to their 
departure and as a means of smoothly handling 
heavy traffic over the vast tracts of country that 
often separate summer and winter quarters. This 
is especially true of birds. Without such displays 
the food resources would tend to be dangerously 
overtaxed in congested stopping places. The ex- 
cited flocks of swallows and swifts, the spectacular 
massed maneuvers of locusts building up for 2 
great emigration flight, and many of the big gath- 
erings of birds, fruit bats, and insects to nightly 
roosts are associated with impending changes in 
population density through migration. 


Conclusions 


In the light of this theory of self-regulation of 
animal populations effected through the agency of 
social conventions, we can turn back once more 
to the original questions and see how they have 
been answered. The average population level would 
appear to be set for most species by the size of 
sustained crop that the food resources can yield, 
and this level is actually achieved through a code 
of conventional behavior that prevents the growth 
of population from going above the optimum 
density. Some fluctuations in population level are 
produced by accidental events in the environment, 
including predators and disease, which may cause 


extensive mortality; but in most cases they appear 
to arise from the operation of the homeostatic ma- 
chinery, which automatically allows the popula- 
tion density to build up when resource yields are 
good and thin down when yields fall below average. 

The homeostatic machinery responds directly to 
the pressure of social competition. The latter is 
part and parcel of the struggle for existence and 
depends in turn on food availability and the num- 
ber of mouths to be fed. It mirrors (inversely) the 
standard of living prevailing at the time. In this, 
therefore, lies the answer to the question, What 
establishes the balance of numbers and prevents 
the progressive long-term increase or decline of 
populations? Fluctuations tend in practice to be 
checked by homeostatic processes, which can con- 
trol the recruitment rate, the pressure to emigrate, 
and, sometimes on an immense scale, the amount 
of mortality resulting from stress. Only when there 
are long-term alterations in the environment itself 
will the average population levels undergo perma- 
nent change. 


This sketch can give only an imperfect picture 
of the wide ramifications of the hypothesis. There 
is still one most important point to be mentioned, 
which is that man himself is conspicuously out of 
line with all the higher animals in being exposed 
to progressive population growth. The history of 
this seems perfectly clear. In many animals, in- 
cluding some of the mammals, fertility itself is 
under density-dependent control; overcrowding 
automatically leads to lowered, and finally sus- 
pended, recruitment. In primitive man, on the 
contrary, fertility was limited not through the 
internal effects of hormones on the rate of ovula- 
tion or on the resorption of embryos in the uterus 
(as in rabbits, foxes, deer, etc.) but through 
cultural conventions, customs, and taboos which 
imposed restrictions on sexual intercourse for 
mothers who already had a child at the breast or 
prescribed compulsory abortion, infanticide (es- 
pecially of female infants), human sacrifices, or 
head-hunting expeditions. These had evolved in 
prehistoric man as part of a socially integrated 
control mechanism. which kept populations nicely 
balanced against the carrying capacity of the habi- 
tat, exactly as in the higher animals. Then, eight 
or ten thousand years ago, the agricultural revolu- 
tion began. Food productivity increased by leaps 
and bounds, and power and wealth accrued to 
those groups which allowed their populations to 
multiply, settle villages, and build towns. The old 
checks on population growth were insensibly for- 
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gotten and discarded, and none have since taken 
their place. We should not therefore look to nature 
to halt the human population explosion: it must 
depend on our own efforts. 

V. C. WyNNE-EDWARDS 


[Directly related are the entries EcoLocy; POPULATION. 
Other relevant material may be found in EvoLu- 
TION; HomEosTAsis; WAR, article on PRIMITIVE 
WARFARE. ] 
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SOCIAL CHANGE 


Social change is such a prevalent and often dis- 
turbing feature of contemporary life that both the 
specialist and the layman may be tempted to sup- 
pose that it is peculiarly modern. Certainly the 
extent and rate of change in the modern world 
are greater than in most past periods, but the static 
qualities of primitive cultures or archaic civiliza- 
tions are easily and commonly overstated. Change, 
at some level and degree, is as characteristic of 
man’s life in organized systems as is orderly 
persistence. 

Indeed, small-scale changes may be an essential 
component of persistence on a larger scale. For 
example, given man’s biological life cycle, endur- 
ing systems, such as kinship organization and 
government, depend upon orderly patterns of age- 
specific role performances. Likewise, changing 
patterns—on a daily, weekly, monthly, or annual 
cycle—provide a basic and predictable continuity 
to the patterns of social existence. 

Paradoxically, as the rate of social change has 
accelerated in the real world of experience, the 
scientific disciplines dealing with man’s actions 
and products have tended to emphasize orderly 
interdependence and static continuity. The gen- 
uine difficulties of dealing with social dynamics 
are in part responsible for this state of affairs. 
The relationship between small-scale and large- 
scale change and the relationship between short- 
term and long-term change exemplify the many 
analytical and factual complexities that are in- 
volved. These considerations make a formal defi- 
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nition of social change highly desirable, and we 
shall therefore attempt one here: 


Social change is the significant alteration of social 
structures (that is, of patterns of social action and 
interaction), including consequences and manifesta- 
tions of such structures embodied in norms (rules of 
conduct), values, and cultural products and symbols. 

This definition encompasses small-scale change, 
such as the gradual development of a leadership 
role in a small, task-oriented group; cyclical pat- 
terns of change, such as the succession of cen- 
tralization and decentralization in administrative 
organizations; and revolutionary change, such as 
the overthrow of a government. It includes short- 
term changes in employment rates as well as long- 
term changes in occupational structures; both 
growth and decline in membership size of social 
units; continuous processes such as specialization 
and bureaucratization; and discontinuous proc- 
esses such as particular technical or social in- 
ventions. 


Social change and cultural change 


The broad definition given above comprises 
both what is commonly identified as social change, 
which refers mainly to actual human behavior, 
and cultural change, which refers mainly to cul- 
turally meaningful symbols produced by human 
beings. The emphasis in this discussion will be on 
the interplay among the complex normative pat- 
terns of behavior that we call institutions, since 
it is these that provide much of the rationale for 
social control and human activities in general. 

This emphasis cuts across conventional distinc- 
tions between the “social” and the “cultural” as- 
pects of social systems. Cultural change, it is true, 
requires social actors as agents, and social change 
is likely to have cultural counterparts. However, 
changes in certain cultural subsystems—for ex- 
ample, language, the arts, and perhaps theological 
or philosophical systems—may be viewed in vir- 
tual abstraction from concrete human behavior 
(see, for instance, Sorokin 1937-1941). Similarly, 
fluctuations in the fashions of dress may be viewed 
as “autonomous,” although it is also proper to con- 
sider such fashions as patterns of appropriate 
conduct in one sphere of social behavior (Kroeber 
1957). 

It is true that such modes of abstraction are 
often mere matters of convenience. For example, 
the steady specialization of vocabularies in lan- 
guage systems may be treated as a principle of 
autonomous evolution; it may be related to the 
expansion of knowledge and to role differentiation 
in complex social systems. However, there is an 


underlying problem that should be made explicit, 
The degree to which cultural subsystems, such as 
language, may be traced to structural sources is 
a question of considerable theoretical importance. 
Similarly important is the question of the degree 
to which such cultural subsystems may be trans- 
lated into guides for social behavior. In human so- 
cieties the extent of autonomous variability among 
coexistent features appears to be substantial, 
Therefore, a multiplicity of principles relating to 
structural regularities and to significant alterations 
is necessary for the understanding of order and 
change. 

It follows from the possibility of autonomous 
variability and from the initial discussion of small- 
scale social changes that in order to formulate 
principles of social change we must first of all 
identify the social structure to which these prin- 
ciples are to be applied. It is also necessary to 
specify the time period over which change is to 
be studied and to set up standards for measuring 
various degrees of change. Until these conditions 
are fulfilled, we cannot even begin to say what it 
is that is changing or how much it has changed. 
There is no singular, sovereign cause for changes 
in social systems or subsystems. It is true that the 
scientific quest for simplification has led to the 
identification of individual variables, such as tech- 
nological innovation or population growth, that 
are important enough in themselves; but the result 
of these inquiries has been the development of 
special theories of change for specific classes of 
structures rather than any kind of master theory 
that embraces all types of factors. 

For small-scale social structures in general— 
face-to-face groups, for example, or formal organ- 
izations—we can safely assume that change will 
originate through such familiar mechanisms as 
the normative requirements attached to role per- 
formances (Moore 1963, p. 50). Large-scale sys- 
tems, such as whole societies, are less easily 
studied; but even on present knowledge we can 
be confident that population growth or decline and 
the vicissitudes of incorporating infants into the 
system through socialization will introduce at least 
some flexibilities and adjustments, if not major 
structural changes in a definite direction. The 
probability of both technical and social innova- 
tion may be inferred from a universal feature 
of human societies which can be called the lack 
of correspondence between the “ideal” and the 
“actual” in the realm of social values. On the 
whole, these innovations are likely to be directed 
toward both “adaptation” to the nonhuman en- 
vironment, to which adjustment is never perfect, 


and social control of the human population. Rec- 
ognition of both of these elements can be found 
in the theories that we now propose to examine. 


Changing theoretical interests 


The nineteenth-century predecessors of modern 
sociology were very preoccupied with the dynamics 
of social change. Although some scholars, such 
as Frédéric Le Play, attempted to establish canons 
for systematic description of contemporary social 
types, the attempt to trace the paths of history was 
a far more prevalent concern. Often the history at- 
tended to was not universal, but limited to the 
fairly clear antecedents of European civilization. 
Generally these authors attempted to find order 
in the succession of civilizations [see HISTORY, 
article on THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY]. The most 
ambitious of them was probably Auguste Comte, 
who invented the term “sociology” and propounded 
a “law of the three stages”—the theological, meta- 
physical, and positivist—to which all civilization 
was supposed to conform. 

Evolutionary theories. The directionality of 
change, and in particular the increasing com- 
plexity and structural differentiation of society, 
came to be a major tenet of evolutionary theories. 
Following the impact of Darwin’s theories of bio- 
logical evolution, Herbert Spencer, Lewis Henry 
Morgan, and others of lesser stature used such 
Darwinian notions as selective adaptation to ac- 
count for both the cross-sectional diversity of so- 
cieties and cultures and the supposedly sequential 
stages of social organization. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, evolutionary theory was a 
dominant factor in social thought, even in the 
work of writers who were not predominantly evo- 
lutionist in outlook. This applies to theorists as 
diverse as William Graham Sumner, despite his 
predominant concern with the relativism of all 
social values, and Emile Durkheim, whose life-long 
devotion to explaining social phenomena in terms 
of the balance of an interdependent system has 
caused him to be identified with what later became 
the “functionalist” approach to society. 

Marxist theory. Even Marxism was a variant 
of evolutionism, particularly in its adherence to 
the notion of sequential stages of social organiza- 
tion. The Marxists tried to show how social change 
came about by laying great stress on the inter- 
action of technology with social organization. In- 
deed, Marxist thought in its crudest form shared 
with most evolutionary theory a belief that one 
Stage of social organization succeeded another 
through the operation of forces that were as im- 
personal as they were inevitable. Marx himself, 
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however, took fairly full account of the purposive 
character of social action; he did not rely solely 
on his theory of revolutionary change. Moreover, 
his theory was a dynamic one, although it under- 
played the independent role of ideas and values; 
thus his intellectual heirs were never caught up 
in the extremes of static “functionalism” that later 
became a dominant theme in anthropological and 
sociological theory. 

Functionalist theory. Functionalism is the at- 
tempt to explain social phenomena by other social 
phenomena that are contemporary or quasi-simul- 
taneous. In this respect, it rejects the “quest for 
origins.” Some of its proponents (e.g., Durkheim, 
Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski), in eschewing ex- 
planation in genetic terms, also tended to suppress 
all queries about the actual dynamics of change. 
For them, the demonstration of interdependence 
between different elements of social structure 
came to mean the search for self-equilibrating 
mechanisms in society. 

The recent revival of interest in dynamics owes 
something to all of these precedents. From func- 
tionalism, contemporary theory derives not only 
notions of systemic linkages which may be sequen- 
tial, but also, through the concept of “dysfunction,” 
some notions of tension and incipient change. 
However, the renewal of concern with analysis of 
social change probably owes more to the undeni- 
able facts of contemporary life and particularly to 
the social scientists’ resultant involvement in 
studies of modernization. Although functional sys- 
tems models have served rather well as predictors 
of eventual expected changes in elements of social 
structure held to be related to economic develop- 
ment, the unconfirmed assumption that all fully 
modern societies have essentially the same kind of 
social structure can only lead to an unwarranted 
sociological determinism, In any event, this mode 
of analysis has produced a kind of “comparative 
statics,” offering a before-and-after view curiously 
discordant with older evolutionary theories; for the 
functionalists’ standard treatment of moderniza- 
tion dwells on pre-existing heterogeneity that be- 
comes in due course a homogeneity. Nevertheless, 
functionalist studies of modernization have at least 
the merit of demonstrating a serious but fortu- 
nately remediable weakness in the analytical models 
employed, namely, that before-and-after compari- 
son diverts attention from the mechanisms of 
change and entirely suppresses inquiries about 
actual sequences and timetables. 

Alternative models of societies. Any theory that 
views society as a “functional equilibrium system” 
has the advantage of telling us that certain vari- 
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ables need to be correlated with certain other vari- 
ables if the theory is to prove its worth. In any 
case, some such model of society, whether implicit 
or explicit, underlies most of the better attested 
propositions about social action and social struc- 
ture in contemporary American sociology; indeed, 
these propositions are American sociology to a 
great extent, and their influence on other branches 
of social science is already profound. In spite of 
the objections already brought against function- 
alist theory, its prevalence is not necessarily to 
be deplored. Functionalism, in the hands of a 
sophisticated theorist, does not preclude attention 
to deviance, nor does it prejudge the issues of 
stability and continuity in social change theory. 
Indeed, to specify “the functional prerequisites of 
a society” (Aberle et al. 1950) is to adopt an im- 
plicitly evolutionary position, for the notion of 
functional prerequisites not only gives rise to high- 
level generalizations about the features common 
to all societies but also, by applying the test of 
survival, explains the failure of past society by 
their want of one or more “operating characteris- 
tics.” The sophisticated functionalist, therefore, 
views society as a “tension-management system,” 
thus making order itself problematic; he welcomes 
empirical study of the uncertainties and conflicts 
that arise in society from disparities between the 
ideal and the actual. 

One of the few viable alternatives to functional- 
ism that have been offered is the “conflict model” 
of society (Dahrendorf 1957). However, this does 
not appear to be a comprehensive construction, but 
only a change of emphasis to discordant elements 
and interests as a counterpoise to models that 
stress social integration. Moreover, the tension- 
management model, as described above, already 
identifies structural tension points as probable sites 
of change, 


Problems of detection and measurement 


Change takes place in time, and time for obser- 
vation is limited, especially for the single investi- 
gator. One method that has been devised for coping 
with this problem is the “panel study” [see PANEL 
STUDIES]. This is a method that attempts, over rela- 
tively brief periods, to record changes in individual 
attitude and behavior while they are in process. 
For longer periods, there would appear to be no 
substitute for historical evidence. Here the social 
scientist commonly turns to the professional his- 
torian; but the historian’s interests do not often 
coincide with those of the sociologist, and it is not 
surprising if data that would help to answer socio- 
logical questions are either passed over or dealt 


with only briefly in works of history. Moreover, 
historians have rarely made use of quantitative 
techniques of data reporting, and the sociologist 
interested in constructing actual rates of change 
may have to do his own history. Finally, there is 
the undeniable fact that much of the past is irre- 
trievably lost to human knowledge. The assembling 
of social statistics is very recent in man’s history 
and still very incompletely practiced [see CENSUS; 
GOVERNMENT STATISTICS; LABOR FORCE, article on 
DEFINITIONS AND MEASUREMENT; VITAL STATIS- 
TICS]. 

The problem of magnitude. It was earlier noted 
that the question “What is changing?” is primary. 
The identification of elements or constructs for 
observation and analysis is a theoretical matter. 
Opinions may properly differ as to what constitutes 
a “significant” change; there is no legitimate scien- 
tific basis for denying social scientists their inter- 
est in the tiny alterations that occur in small 
groups or in the day-to-day developments of a po- 
litical campaign. Questions of magnitude, however, 
cannot be avoided if we are to talk about social 
change in general. How much of a change is to be 
taken as “significant” and by what criteria of sig- 
nificance? 

If the system constructs explicitly or implicitly 
employed by some functionalists were to be taken 
seriously, this problem could be solved simply by 
the strict dichotomization of change as “trivial” or 
“tragic” (Moore 1963, pp. 20, 70). In its extreme 
form, the assumption that all parts of a social sys- 
tem are completely interdependent results in the 
dilemma that change must be viewed either as 
constituting only variations on a theme within 
tolerable limits of persistent order (“trivial”) or as 
so altering an essential social component as to 
have serious repercussions throughout the entire 
system (“tragic”). However, the problem is not 
that simple. The structural looseness of social sys- 
tems is not only evident but empirically verifiable; 
it is therefore possible that some small-scale 
changes alter social systems by cumulative degrees. 
How much change, in what, has what predictable 
consequences for which specifiable classes of social 
phenomena? 

A demographic example. Some examples from 
demographic behavior may help to clarify the issue. 
Let us suppose that mortality rates are relatively 
low and temporally stable and relatively uniform 
in terms of such standard social categories as resl- 
dence, ethnicity, occupation, and income. Let us 
also suppose that birth rates are relatively low and 
that the modal number of children per family 1s 
again relatively uniform across social categories. 


Now let us suppose a fairly rapid rise in birth rates, 
which in familial terms means an increase in the 
modal number of children from two to three. Such 
a change will have only minor consequences for 
the structure of the family, the consequences being 
limited to the nuances of generational and sibling 
relations. But the aggregative effect of this change 
on the economy, the density of population, the 
demand for schools and teachers, and so on, will 
be major; indeed, if we make allowances for the 
simplified nature of this example, it can serve as 
a description of the “baby boom” following World 
War u. Now let us alter the assumption of the 
independence of family size with respect to various 
social categories. Let us suppose, rather, that over 
the course of a few decades the average size of 
family changes from a distribution inversely corre- 
lated with measures of socioeconomic status to a 
strongly positive correlation. Children would then 
become another symbol of affluence, but the effects 
of the change would be more complex. For exam- 
ple, with regard to mobility opportunities, it would 
appear that the relative smallness of poor families 
would favor a more equitable distribution of mea- 
ger resources for current support and continuing 
education. Yet the advantages accruing to the chil- 
dren of well-to-do-families would probably persist; 
indeed, to the degree that inheritance of status con- 
tinues to operate, the saturation of the upper ranks 
would preclude substantial upward mobility on the 
part of children of humble origin. In fact, if the 
fertility differentials were sharp, only a changed 
status distribution resembling an inverted pyramid 
could avoid substantial downward mobility among 
the well-born. 

These partially hypothetical illustrations of de- 
mographic trends underscore the importance of 
looking for consequences of any kind, whether they 
are direct or indirect, small-scale or large-scale. 

Problems of identification and observation. The 
ease with which social change can be identified or 
observed depends on at least four variables, all of 
which characterize the dynamic pattern of change. 
These variables are scale, brevity, repetition, and 
mensuration. 

Scale. “Scale” is a somewhat ambiguous term, 
which may refer to the size or comprehensiveness 
of the system affected—for example, the political 
structure of a whole society as compared with a 
local custom relating to courtship—or to the degree 
of alteration in the system. As magnitude in the 
latter sense implies at least crude measurement, 
the “scale” variable is most appropriately reserved 
to refer to the comprehensiveness of the system in- 
volved. These two variables—the size of the sys- 
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tem and the degree of alteration—are of course 
likely to be positively correlated. However, the cor- 
relation is not perfect; small changes can occur in 
inclusive systems and large changes in subsystems. 

Brevity. Changes that are completed in a rela- 
tively short time are likely to be more observable 
than those that take place over a longer time, even 
if the latter eventually become substantial in mag- 
nitude. Long-term cycles which occur on a large 
scale may be detected retrospectively; however, 
they will probably go unnoticed if they are on a 
small scale and involve only small degrees of var- 
iation, 

Repetition. Relatively brief changes, even if of 
small magnitude, have a greater chance of being 
observed if they are repeated frequently—in a cy- 
clical pattern, for example. Repetition, in fact, 
greatly facilitates explanation and prediction, in 
that chance antecedents may be more readily dis- 
tinguished from common and efficacious ones, In 
this respect, the repetition need not be confined to 
a single social unit, provided that there is enough 
similarity among units to allow for comparison. 
Thus some of the social changes related to indus- 
trialization are unique and discontinuous with re- 
spect to past trends in areas undergoing moderni- 
zation, but they are sufficiently repetitive from one 
society to another (time for these purposes being 
only an incidental variable) to permit the formula- 
tion of general principles. 

Mensuration. For large-scale transformations in 
social systems, such as political revolutions or rapid 
industrialization, the quest for quantities may seem 
unnecessarily laborious. Yet even here numerical 
indicators are likely to be useful for comparing 
cases, and they are particularly necessary if one 
is going to speak at all precisely about rates of 
change. In the case of less dramatic social trans- 
formations, the perception of change may not be 
uniform, and reliable measurement may therefore 
be the only way of settling the issue, as well as of 
finding at least partial explanation for clearly dem- 
onstrated changes. For example, is mental illness 
increasing in the United States and other modern- 
ized societies? If so, by what standardized criteria 
of identification and diagnosis can the increase be 
demonstrated? If it is demonstrable, how can cross- 
sectional differences in rates—for example, by age 
or income—be converted hypothetically into tem- 
poral trends, still using these same indicators? 
Failure to exercise both quantitative ingenuity and 
great methodological caution is likely to produce 
only a spurious explanation for a fictitious trend; 
such academic exercises unfortunately have been 


too common. 
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Demonstration of causal processes. It is very 
rare, in studies of social change, that we come 
across a classically neat demonstration of a sin- 
gular cause, producing a singular effect, under 
finitely specifiable and repeatable conditions. This 
is partly because of the difficulty or impossibility of 
fully controlled social experimentation. A further 
difficulty is the inadequacy of the currently avail- 
able conceptual and observational tools. Usually 
the analyst deals with statistical probability distri- 
butions and attempts to explain various “depend- 
ent variables” so characterized in terms of “inde- 
pendent variables” having the same uncertainties. 
Statistical techniques have been developed for 
dealing with these crudities, and others are likely 
to be invented [see CROSS-SECTION ANALYSIS]. 

Sequential analysis, however, involves addi- 
tional problems, for it takes into account not only 
the degree to which the outcome is determined by 
one or another measurable antecedent but also the 
important question of the temporal order of critical 
variables. Smelser (1962, pp. 12-21) has borrowed 
from economics the term “value-added process” to 
refer to this type of logical scheme for organizing 
the determinant variables. This methodological 
principle offers the analyst some prospect of mov- 
ing from the demonstration of necessary conditions 
to the understanding of sufficient conditions for 
social change, under favorable circumstances of 
observation and measurement. The notion of 
“value-added process” resembles various “stage” 
theories of change, although stages often repre- 
sent arbitrarily imposed discontinuities in cumula- 
tive trends and thus understate the interaction of 
variables in the process of transformation. 

One of the more complex forms of evolutionary 
change has been identified by Arnold Feldman and 
Wilbert E, Moore (1960) as cumulative, retroac- 
tive evolution. This term refers to the process by 
which later “stages” have a continuing or delayed 
effect on seemingly earlier ones. The mathematical 
conception of “stochastic processes” is a more ac- 
curate designation for this process than the con- 
cept of “stages.” However, the delineation of stages 
is a useful mode of characterizing sequences that 
exhibit fairly clear breaks in rates of change and 
“emergences” that fundamentally alter the proper- 
ties of social systems. 


The directions of change 


In accordance with the position that only 
“special” theories of social change are appropriate 
to the diversity of social phenomena, the varieties 
of directionality in change will each be illustrated 
empirically, Although many of these have been 


offered in the past as master principles of social 
dynamics, the eclectic view here espoused has 
clear advantages in terms of factual confirmation, 
even if it thereby loses in simplicity and level of 
generalization. 

Eyolutionism and relativism. The principal mis- 
take of the evolutionary theorists of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century was overgeneraliza- 
tion. The rectilinear theories of human evolution 
either took too little account of diversity or ex- 
plained it improperly. Although Spencer's concept 
of the “superorganic” offered promise of recogni- 
tion that human societies might show some portion 
of the diversity of plant and animal species, he was 
too bound by the idea of the biological unity of 
mankind to exploit his fundamental idea. Later 
theorists went to the opposite extreme by ignoring 
biological factors and emphasizing sheer unex- 
plained diversity. This extreme relativistic view was 
no more acceptable than the evolutionists’ idea of 
lining up all of the world’s cultures in rank order, 
with the presumably “simpler” social organization 
representing a kind of unexplained primitive sur- 
vival, 

Fluctuations and cycles. In the analysis of so- 
cial dynamics, the counterpart of the recognition 
of simple cross-sectional diversity has been the 
identification of “fluctuations,” that is, variations 
through time which show no clearly repetitive or 
cumulative pattern. Fluctuations do indeed occur; 
for example, consider the chance variability in re- 
production and the uncertainties of the intersection 
of hereditary and environmental factors in person- 
ality formation. In fact, the vicissitudes of match- 
ing recruits with the normative requirements of 
enduring positions insure some fluctuations in the 
exact behavioral counterparts of established struc- 
tures (Sorokin 1937-1941, vol. 4; compare Moore 
1963, pp. 66-68). 

As compared to fluctuations, cycles involve more 
determinate directionality. A simple pendulum 
swing between extremes (e.g., prosperity and de- 
pression, liberalism and conservatism, innovation 
and accommodation ) represents the simplest cycli- 
cal pattern. The delineation of multistage cycles is 
likely to rest on tenuous analogies (e.g., the “life 
cycles” of civilizations) or to require somewhat 
arbitrary breaks in variables that on inspection 
show rather orderly trends. 

The self-equilibrating model. The notion of 
“self-equilibrating mechanisms” in functional sys- 
tems is more readily understood in terms of trend- 
less cycles than it is in terms of a static continuity 
which is only occasionally disrupted by external 
disturbances. For example, there is a tendency in 


administrative organizations for “indulgent” de- 
partures from strict compliance with the rules to 
grow more extreme, until reversed by a renewed 
insistence on approximate compliance. This might 
be characterized as the “cycle of sin and penance.” 
Yet the notion of “self-equilibration” often implies 
that trends are reversed because of side effects of 
actions taken by the participants. This mechanistic 
assumption is not always warranted; the question 
as to whether the direction of change is deliberate 
is always a proper one. 

A further point about cyclical change may be 
derived from the example of a small-scale repeti- 
tive pattern just used. Cycles may be superimposed 
on an underlying, cumulative trend. Thus the 
“return to the rules” in an administrative organiza- 
tion is unlikely to be complete, and through suc- 
cessive repetitions of the sequence there is likely 
to result a long-term modification of the norms 
themselves. On a larger scale, the alternation of 
relatively high and relatively depressed economic 
indicators in complex economies may represent 
essentially short-term variations that are consistent 
with long-term growth as indicated by per capita 
income or similar measures of economic develop- 
ment. 

Progress as an aspect of growth. The evolu- 
tionary theorists of the nineteenth century were 
also naive in that they exaggerated the cumulative 
nature of change and comfortably equated change 
with “progress.” However, to some extent the cu- 
mulation of which they spoke was real—a point 
missed by all their relativistic detractors. For var- 
ious sectors of any social system, and even for 
entire systems, there is evidence of steady or even 
accelerating growth over long periods of time. For 
instance, the growth in the number of rules in con- 
tinuing organizations is certainly not at a steady 
rate if very frequent temporal comparisons are 
made; however, it is probably very steady over 
somewhat longer intervals. Likewise, the growth 
in total human population has been variable over 
considerably longer periods, and yet cumulative 
over the entire span of man’s earthly tenure. Rates 
of technical innovation are variable according to 
time and place, although commonly on a cumula- 
tive base. If the invention rate is the unit of obser- 
vation, its trends may appear nearly cyclical over 
extensive periods of human history. On the other 
hand, if the sum total of useful knowledge is taken 
as the basis of observation, the short-term varia- 
tions in the rate of addition to stock are likely to 
appear as very minor fluctuations in the long-term 
accumulation of reliable knowledge. This is be- 
cause the growth of knowledge takes place at an 
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exponential rate: the more there is, the faster it 
increases, 

Measurement of trends. Conclusions about both 
the rate and the direction of social change are 
much affected by the choice of time intervals of 
observation, including the span between the initial 
and terminal observations. Constant surveillance 
of ongoing processes is rare outside the laboratory 
and nearly impossible for long-range changes. Fre- 
quent recording of observations tends to pick up 
cyclical patterns and essentially meaningless fluc- 
tuations. Infrequent recording loses such informa- 
tion and points instead to more enduring trends. 
This is not to argue for less information, as infre- 
quent observations are subject to grave risks of 
sampling error in the peculiarities of the observa- 
tional situation. Skilled analysis can distinguish 
mere fluctuations, short-term trends, and long- 
term trends from a “continuous” series. The fact is, 
however, that in the retrospective analysis of long- 
term changes the analyst is more likely to detect 
a “fundamental” trend; thus the finer processes of 
transformation may be lost to view. 

Mortality and fertility trends. A further exam- 
ple of great substantive importance may serve to 
underscore the problems of sorting out short-term 
and long-term trends. Contemporary evidence and 
all reasonable inferences from available historical 
materials indicate fairly wide short-term fluctua- 
tions in death and birth rates. But they also indi- 
cate two clear longer-term patterns. Over the very 
long term, human population growth has followed 
the cumulative, accelerating (exponential) pattern. 
Examined in somewhat more detail, the shorter- 
term patterns exhibit greater variability in mortal- 
ity than in fertility in “nonmodern” societies and 
greater variability in fertility in modern industrial- 
ized societies. 

Furthermore, the steady decline in mortality, fol- 
lowed, after an interval, by a steady decline in 
fertility, are trends uniformly accompanying eco- 
nomic development. The trends represent a dynamic 
pattern that is repetitive, although the pattern 
seems to operate only once in each economic unit. 

This example can be pushed still further with 
respect to the direction of change. The variation in 
mortality in “premodern” societies appears to be 
rather irregular, as it is determined by such 
“chance” factors as climate and harvests, political 
vicissitudes, and infectious diseases. On the other 
hand, the variation of fertility rates in “modern- 
ized” countries seems to approximate a cyclical pat- 
tern. In societies where contraception is practiced, 
birth rates are likely to be correlated with current 
economic indicators [see FERTILITY CONTROL]. 
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However, there is more than a slight suggestion 
that fertility functions not only as a dependent 
variable but also as an independent variable. Pros- 
perous conditions result in exceptionally high fer- 
tility, As these birth cohorts reach maturity they 
tend to oversupply the prevailing labor demand, 
which serves to increase unemployment and other 
unfavorable economic indicators. These deteriorat- 
ing economic conditions in turn result in small 
birth cohorts. Note that if this reasoning has fur- 
ther empirical validation (and it fits rather well the 
fertility behavior of Western countries for several 
decades following the 1930s) we shall have an 
example of a “self-disequilibrating” system. The 
cycles remain “off-phase” because of the intrinsic 
lag entailed in bringing infants to the age of labor- 
force participation. 

Cumulative trends. The ways in which cumu- 
lative trends display themselves are numerous. To 
simple, additive (rectilinear) change and accelerat- 
ing (exponential) growth should be added one 
form or another of “logistic” trend. A slow increase 
accelerates because of an increasing base for com- 
binations to take place, but then it “dampens off” 
as severely limiting conditions are encountered. 
The size of organizations and even of entire pop- 
ulations often display this pattern. However, it 
must be remembered that the parameters or re- 
strictive boundaries are themselves subject to 
change—for example, by technological or organi- 
zational innovation. Moreover, the lower limits, as 
well as the upper, may serve as restrictive boun- 
daries. For example, the decline of mortality is 
commonly described as a “reverse J-curve,” mean- 
ing that early and easy improvements in health 
conditions are followed by more and more difficult 
life-saving measures until the limits of biological 
survival are approached. 


Structural differentiation and social change 


The directionality of change can be represented 
in terms of measures of size, incidence, or occur- 
rence. Moreover, certain processes of change may 
be found to have a reliable and enduring direction. 
Most notable of these in the theoretical literature 
is the presumably universal tendency toward spe- 
cialization or structural differentiation. But the 
question of why this should be so is commonly left 
unanswered, the process being taken as given. Durk- 
heim (1893) and others sought a demographic 
explanation: growing numbers lead to more com- 
plex social arrangements, including positional and 
role differentiation. Extensive evidence does point 
to a high, but by no means perfect, correlation be- 
tween size and specialization; however, the reasons 


for this correlation are left for the most part un- 
explained. 

In Darwinian evolutionary theory, structural dif- 
ferentiation derives from selective adaptation of 
organisms to their environment. Since environ- 
ments differ both cross-sectionally and temporally, 
the idea of selective adaptation provides a way of 
accounting both for the observed diversity instruc- 
tural forms and for continuing change. It is sur- 
prising that so little use has been made of this 
conceptual scheme in the theory of social systems, 
where it appears equally applicable. In this scheme, 
population or membership size would serve as a 
basis for increased potential variability, and differ- 
entiation internal to the system would be one mode 
of adaptation of the entire system to its environ- 
mental setting. Criteria of efficiency in optimizing 
goal achievement—criteria which may be overt and 
purposive in complex social systems—would then 
be particular forms of adaptation. 

Specialization is not, of course, an absolutely 
sovereign and irreversible dynamic process. Occa- 
sionally, its dangers to systemic cohesion may lead 
to renewed emphasis on unity and commonality of 
participating units. However, the probability of 
continuing specialization in enduring social sys- 
tems is high. The cumulative growth of reliable 
knowledge and technique abets the requirement of 
differentiated competence, 

Structural differentiation does imperil systemic 
cohesion, as just indicated. Mere interdependence, 
as Durkheim (1893) demonstrated, does not in- 
sure “solidarity.” Solidarity, or systemic cohesion, 
also requires an effective system of norms, which 
in turn will be justified or rationalized by common 
values. Thé mechanisms of effecting coordination 
are chiefly two: exchange, whether through rela- 
tively impersonal monetary markets or other forms 
of complementary reciprocities; and administra- 
tive authority, a mode of allocating duties and in- 
suring compliance by the exercise of institutional- 
ized power. These mechanisms are not of course 
mutually exclusive; for example, subordination to 
authority may be contractual. 

A supplementary note on directionality is appro- 
priate. Any of the forms of change we have iden- 
tified may be associated with ideas of “progress,” 
which is simply change in an evaluatively approved 
direction, It is of course not itself a scientific prin- 
ciple, but as an item of belief it is possibly a rele- 
vant social datum. Progress may be viewed by 
social participants as the continuation of cumula- 
tive growth, as the dampening of cyclical oscilla- 
tions and return to a steady state, or even the 
return to a past state which is evaluated as superior 


(the concept of “primitivism”). But since social 
action is partly purposive, the direction of change 
may well reflect the desired direction of change. 
Thus ideas of progress may be important elements 
in accounting for observed dynamics. 


The problem of discontinuities 


Change is most readily perceived as “orderly” 
when measured trends display a uniform direction 
or rate or when cycles are repeated often enough 
to confirm their character. Even lawful accelera- 
tion (Moore 1964) such as the exponential curve, 
which makes the rate of growth proportional to 
the extent of the relevant universe at any time, dis- 
plays an underlying order. From a theoretical point 
of view, such orderly change clearly requires per- 
sistence or repetition in the ambient conditions. 
From a practical or procedural point of view, or- 
derly change provides sufficient time for the iden- 
tification of causes and the refinement of observa- 
tion and measurement. 

Analytical difficulties multiply when change is 
in a significant sense and degree “discontinuous.” 
For example, extremely rapid change, even if its 
antecedents are clear, may in turn alter the fun- 
damental structure of the underlying change- 
producing conditions. The “successor system” which 
emerges can be described as “qualitatively” differ- 
ent. This does not mean that measurement is no 
longer possible or appropriate; it does mean that 
new variables and parameters must be taken into 
account. 

Two illustrations from the contemporary world 
are relevant here. In retrospect, the discovery of 
nuclear fission and fusion may be viewed simply as 
an evolutionary step in the pattern of multiplying 
power utilization (White 1949). But the implica- 
tions of that power for international politics, space 
travel, and economic production have introduced 
new dimensions into the potentialities for further 
change, At the more strictly social level, the ex- 
tremely rapid spread of the doctrine of economic 
development has substantially reduced the cultural 
insularity of tribal societies and archaic agrarian 
civilizations and thus has increased the theoretical 
and practical utility of viewing the entire world as 
a single system, 

Closely related to such “emergent” phenomena 
as the social and political effects of atomic power 
is another class of events that we propose to call 
“threshold” phenomena. By this we mean that the 
cumulative and interactive effect of changes that 
are analytically separable may result in unprece- 
dented transformation. Thus, although there is no 
Precedent for a rapid decline of birth rates in the 
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course of economic development, several anteced- 
ent conditions for a sharp break with the past may 
be noted. They include the potentiality and actual- 
ity of mortality reductions at a much more rapid 
rate than in the oldest industrial countries; a 
nearly universal political adherence to rapid eco- 
nomic development, coupled with growing recog- 
nition that economic programs are imperiled by 
extremely fast population growth; and a steadily 
changing “technology of contraception” that may 
greatly increase its economic and aesthetic (and 
perhaps even religious) acceptability. 

The concept of the threshold emphasizes sequen- 
tial rather than factorial analysis of causation. 
Like Smelser’s use of the “value added” concept 
(Smelser 1962), it represents an attempt to move 
from necessary to sufficient conditions in the pre- 
diction of change, including alterations in direc- 
tion, rate, or subsequent characteristics of the 
social system which merit the designation “discon- 
tinuous.” 

Reversal of trends. Trends may reverse as well 
as cumulate to new levels. The upswing in birth 
rates among industrially advanced countries fol- 
lowing World War 1 illustrates completion of a 
process of change, after which the number of chil- 
dren per family began to be determined by pre- 
viously unimportant factors. The historic decline 
in fertility owed something to marriage rates and 
ages, but chiefly reflected an extending pattern of 
contraception. As indicated by the then standard 
inverse relationship between fertility and socio- 
economic status, the leading practitioners of con- 
traception were those families which could best 
afford children. But in the course of time the atti- 
tudes and techniques favorable to family limitation 
became less and less the exclusive possession of 
upper-class and middle-class families. Apparently, 
it was chiefly education, among the various cri- 
teria of status, that had the greatest influence on 
family limitation, and it is also noteworthy that it 
is education that has exhibited the greatest equality 
of distribution. When a third or fourth child was 
no longer putative evidence of ignorance and error, 
but rather might be interpreted as a choice of fam- 
ily size, birth rates began to take on the character- 
istic trends and distributions of the markets for 
“consumer durables.” 

Persistence of traditional structures. Similarly, 
economic modernization is never “complete.” Its 
initial, discontinuous impact on traditionally organ- 
ized societies may be followed by partial restora- 
tion of structures and forms which were never com- 
pletely destroyed. For example, the weakening of 
extended kinship systems as a consequence of 
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geographic and social mobility may be followed by 
partially restored, though discretionary, communi- 
cation and reciprocities among kinsmen. Likewise, 
stable exchange or employment relations are likely 
to lose some of their nominal austerity and imper- 
sonality. Note that this is not to say that the status 
quo ante is fully restored or that nothing signifi- 
cant has changed, but only that the conception of 
an unusually disruptive “transitional period” has 
some merit. 

Revolution as discontinuous change. Funda- 
mental “social revolutions” represent an extreme 
form of discontinuous change. Although social sci- 
entists have been at some pains to emphasize the 
partial restoration that occurs even after major 
revolutions, by definition revolutions involve fun- 
damental changes in institutional structure and 
distribution of power. Polarization (for instance, 
of social classes of interest groups) is of course one 
antecedent of revolutionary change; however, po- 
larization in turn requires explanation. Under the 
conditions of political centralization, substantial 
urban agglomeration, and fairly effective commu- 
nication, polarization is likely to occur when there 
is an absolute or relative decline in economic well- 
being or political rights among those already 
largely excluded from positions of affluence and 
power. The decline, of course, must be fairly severe, 
sharply differential in its impact, and numerically 
extensive. Although this form of change is implic- 
itly quantifiable, very little quantitative analysis of 
the antecedents of revolution has been attempted. 
Polarization, for example, is typical in the modern- 
ized sector of societies which are in early stages 
of industrialization, Yet in the majority of histori- 
cal cases that sector has been too small to provide 
a clear revolutionary potential, and as it has ex- 
panded it has also reduced its polarity. How exten- 
sive and rapid must “early” modernization be in 
order for it to produce social revolution? The ap- 
parently faster change in aspirations than in the 
means for their fulfillment in contemporary devel- 
oping areas invites the speculation that the inci- 
dence of revolutions may increase in the future. 
Refinement of that speculation into a responsible 
probability distribution awaits the collection of 
comparative data, both cross-sectional and tem- 
poral. 


Forecasting the future 


Theories of social change have little claim to 
scientific merit unless they are formulated as veri- 
fiable predictive propositions concerning the rela- 
tions among variables. However, in the “real world” 


the interaction of factors is very complex, and it 
may be difficult to replicate or control the condi- 
tions under which the causal variables are sequen- 
tially related. Thus, generally speaking, small-scale 
and short-term changes are easier to predict than 
their opposites, Science cannot predict the unique 
event with absolute reliability; it can only assign 
probabilities to individual occurrences in a class of 
events. In this respect, the task of the historian, 
whose data are in principle “all in,” is substantially 
easier than that of the sociological prophet, who 
may not foresee crucial intervening events or even 
be able to assign correct values to available infor- 
mation. 

Although the precise shape of the future is hid- 
den by a haze, there are several bases for at least 
rough and partial prediction, The first of these is 
the simple persistence of past and present condi- 
tions. Fortunately, for much of social conduct we 
can make this assumption; otherwise we would not 
know how to act or what to expect from day to day. 
Customs, organizations, and values may be expect- 
ed to survive the pressures of other changes over 
long periods of time. For example, we may predict 
with fair confidence that the United States will con- 
tinue to have a constitutional government; al- 
though it may experience some shifts in political 
influence and even in the relative powers of the 
executive, the legislature, and the judiciary, it is 
not likely to become a one-party regime or adopt 
a strictly executive mode of government. Moreover, 
the expansion of the size and functions of gov- 
ernment does not lead us to expect the end of 
pluralism or any substantial reduction in the large 
measures of individual and private-group choice, 
decision, and competition which are characteristic 
of the “open society.” Some American traits, such 
as pragmatism in attacking problems and a kind of 
rational, secular view of most social institutions, 
look like hardy survivors from the past which will 
continue into the future. 

A second basis for prediction is to be found in 
the continuation of orderly trends. In addition to 
our earlier discussion, some other probable trends 
may be noted. In the United States, the rate of ur- 
banization and suburbanization has been increas- 
ing, but changes in the rate have been fairly orderly 
over three decades. The average age of marriage 
has been decreasing, but at a slowing rate. The pro- 
portion of secondary school graduates has been in- 
creasing, as has the proportion going on to college. 
Women are entering the labor force at a gradually 
rising rate, particularly at ages over 45 and under 
60. The amount of private saving increases as the 


economy grows and income increases, but the pro- 
portion of money saved remains remarkably con- 
stant. Some of these trends have a decade or two 
of history behind them and some much longer 
periods, With the extension and improvement of 
social accounting, the examination of trends may 
become an increasingly important basis for fore- 
casting. 

Some destinations are known because the route 
has been traveled before. In addition to small-scale 
repetitive patterns, the contemporary world offers 
examples of large-scale recapitulated experience. 
In the course of economic modernization, precise 
replication of “Western” rates and sequences of 
change will not occur often. However, on the basis 
of what is known about “Western” experience we 
can go rather far in predicting the course of social 
change in major parts of the social organization 
and value systems of societies which are now seek- 
ing to become part of the modern world. 

Another component of forecasting is the great 
and growing importance of planning, which is of 
special significance in industrial countries and 
those attempting to become industrialized. A re- 
markable amount of energy and other scarce re- 
sources is spent on forecasting autonomous trends 
and calculating intermediate adaptations and on 
deliberately implementing future goals, Although 
accidental and “mindless” change still occurs, so- 
cial change is increasingly both organized and in- 
stitutionalized. The future is partially predictable 
because it will resemble in part what it is now 
intended to be. 

WILBERT E, MOORE 
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TION and SOCIAL EVOLUTION; FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS; 
INDUSTRIALIZATION; MODERNIZATION; REVOLUTION; 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS, article on SOCIAL SYSTEMS. 
Other relevant material may be found in AUTOMA- 
TION; City; CoNnFLicT; COOPERATION; ECONOMY 
AND SOCIETY; FASHION; FERTILITY; Food, article on 
WORLD PROBLEMS; INNOVATION; MORTALITY; PLAN- 
NING, ECONOMIC; PLANNING, SOCIAL; POPULATION, 
articles on POPULATION THEORIES and POPULATION 
GROWTH; PREDICTION AND FORECASTING, ECONOMIC; 
SCIENCE, article on THE SOCIOLOGY OF SCIENCE; 
TRANSPORTATION; and in the biographies of Darwin; 
DURKHEIM; LE PLAY; Marx; MORGAN, Lewis HENRY; 
OGBURN; SOROKIN; SPENCER; SUMNER; WEBER, 
Max.] 
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SOCIAL CONTRACT 


“The social contract” is the term applied, by a 
long-standing consensus among students of poli- 
tics, to the political theories of the most famous 
and influential thinkers of the period reaching 
from the mid-seventeenth century to the mid-eight- 
eenth century: Thomas Hobbes, 1588-1679; John 
Locke, 1632-1704; and Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
1712-1778. Scholarly tradition has associated the 
three because of their alleged common insistence 
that society originated in a contract, compact, or 
agreement, explicit or tacit, to which each individ- 
ual concerned consented and, so, removed himself 
from the “state of nature” and helped set in motion 
a regime of government under laws, of impartially 
administered justice, and of civic morality. Recent 
scholarship, however, has tended to fix attention 
on other and perhaps more significant reasons for 
thinking of the “contractarians” as a school, or 
movement. 


The social contract school 


Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau were all concerned 
with emphasizing the contract as an explanation 
of the nature rather than of the origin of society 
—that is, to get across the idea that whatever the 
origin of society, the relation between the individ- 
ual members of society and their obligation to obey 
society's government and laws are fundamentally 
contractual even in the absence of a formal agree- 
ment. Put otherwise, none of the three committed 
himself unambiguously to the “historicity” of a 
freely negotiated contract among men in the act 
of emerging from a state of nature. Hobbes, for 
example, was willing for the subscribers to his 
“contract” to be bludgeoned into participation by 
any strong man capable of forcing their compli- 
ance. Locke was willing for the participants to be 
nursed into compliance by a “godlike” king. Rous- 
seau placed great stress on the role of a “founder,” 
or legislator, in midwifing the contract into exist- 
ence over a long period of time. 

The influence of Machiavelli, All three, if not 
avowed pupils of Niccolé Machiavelli (who was in 
disrepute during most of the period in question ), 
at least wrote as if they had been profoundly influ- 
enced by Machiavelli. Each was less committed to 
the contract as explaining the origin or even the 

nature of society than to certain other ideas which 
Machiavelli first enunciated: (1) Man and society 


are not coeval (as earlier thinkers had asserted); 
rather, society, like government, law, justice, and 
morality, is a human artifact, which man is free 
to alter or dispose of as he sees fit. (2) “Natural” 
man—that is, man as he must have been prior to 
the founding of society—is not (as the earlier tra- 
dition had held) social or political “by nature”; 
rather, man first participates in society and con- 
tinues to participate in it out of one form or an- 
other of “fear” or “terror” at the thought of the dire 
things that will happen to him if he does not par- 
ticipate; man “becomes” social or political only by 
virtue of the qualities that society superimposes 
upon his nature through a long process of habitua- 
tion (man, as Machiavelli put it, is neither good 
nor bad by nature, but merely malleable). (3) The 
proper concern of political philosophy is not man’s 
“perfection” or “end”—not, in Rousseau’s phrase, 
“men as they might be”—but men as they are; 
political philosophy must not fritter away its ener- 
gies on what Machiavelli called imaginary utopias 
but must treat of the building of actual societies 
capable of ministering to the needs and wants of 
men as we actually know them. (4) There exists 
no natural or divine law that imposes on men any- 
where and everywhere “perfect” duties toward one 
another and toward society itself, of which their 
“rights” are derivative. Here, indeed, the contrac- 
tarians went further than Machiavelli, who had not 
concerned himself with rights at all, and held that 
the one firm statement we can make about “rights” 
is that each man is born with a “right” to “preserve 
himself” and to choose freely the “means” to his 
self-preservation. 

In summary: Their common dedication to these 
ideas—all “revolutionary” vis-a-vis the “great tra- 
dition” and all rooted in Machiavelli—far more 
than their use of a “social contract,” binds Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau together into a school. [See 
MACHIAVELLI.] Viewed in this context and irrespec- 
tive of whether or not they wrote under Machia- 
velli’s direct influence, the three together constitute 
a “bridge,” moored at one end on Machiavelli, that 
stretches from the political philosophy of the 
“great tradition” of the West to the predominant 
political teachings of the present day. Each, in his 
own way, contributed to the accomplishment of 
Machiavelli's avowed purpose: to emancipate man- 
kind from the “bad” tradition inherited from Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Augustine, and Aquinas. 

The right of self-preservation. Hobbes, Locke, 
and Rousseau built their “models” of political so- 
ciety on the “right of self-preservation” and thereby 
gave to the word “right” a new and revolutionary 
meaning. The great tradition, insofar as it had 


spoken of “rights” at all (both natural and divine 
law had emphasized duties, not rights), had con- 
ceived of every right as encrusted in a complex, or 
system, of duties and rights. Its rights had been, 
therefore, “correlative” to duties, in the twofold 
sense that, first, a man divested himself of his 
rights if he failed to perform their correlative 
duties and, second, that “my” right had been under- 
stood as carrying with it a correlative duty on 
“your” part to respect that right. Not so with the 
right of self-preservation, which the contract theo- 
rists attributed to every man at birth; it carried 
with it no correlative duties, nor were a man’s 
fellows under any obligation to permit him to exer- 
cise it. 

One might say that the contract theorists divest- 
ed the word “right” of any moral connotations 
whatever: Exercising my right of self-preservation, 
I enter society, or remain in it, because it seems, 
from a strictly “selfish” point of view, the best 
“means” at my disposal for preserving my life (or, 
in Locke’s phrase, my “life, liberty, and estate”) 
and not because of any duty toward my fellow 
men, [See Duty.) 

Challenges and contributions. The four major 
burdens upon each contract theorist, their han- 
dling of which marks the significant differences be- 
tween them qua contract theorists, were (a) to 
present a picture of natural, “presocial” man (for 
the purpose of which they used the device of the 
“state of nature”), which would render plausible 
the idea of his entering the “state of society” at all; 
(b) to show that such and such a “state of society,” 
characterized by such and such a “contract,” is a 
transaction that a rational man, armed only with 
his right of self-preservation, would choose as the 
best available means for preserving himself; (c) to 
account for the obligation on the part of the par- 
ticipants in the contract to keep the “promise” they 
have allegedly made; and (d) to show why persons 
born and reared in society subsequent to the nego- 
tiation of the contract should be understood to have 
“consented” to the contract’s terms, 

None of the three great contract theorists was 
able, in the judgment of subsequent scholarship, 
to meet these four challenges successfully, which 
perhaps explains the fact that the contract device 
disappeared from political philosophy soon after 
Rousseau, 

However, other ideas that derive either from the 
school as a whole or from one or more of its mem- 
bers have deeply influenced both political events 
and political thought throughout the intervening 
period: first, the notion that no society, govern- 
ment, law, or rule of “morality” is legitimate unless 
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it rests, directly or indirectly, on the consent of the 
individuals concerned, though not necessarily con- 
sent to a contract; second, that the proper concern 
of political science is the political behavior of in- 
dividuals and groups of individuals; third, that 
societies, governments, laws, and notions of right 
and wrong or of just and unjust are to be judged 
by the recognition and protection they provide for 
“inalienable” individual rights, conceived as inher- 
ent in all human beings in all times and places; 
fourth, that one of these rights is the right to live 
under a democratic government, that is, govern- 
ment subject to popular control understood as in- 
volving, in the absence of unanimity, control by 
the majority; and fifth, that, in the sense that 
should be decisive for politics, all men are born 
equal and that one major purpose of government, 
therefore, should be to promote equality. 


Antecedents of the social contract 


The Hobbesian contract marked a turning point 
—and in some respects a genuine innovation—in 
the history of political philosophy. But Hobbes pos- 
sessed a vast knowledge both of history and of 
traditional political philosophy, and he, along with 
Locke and Rousseau, is sometimes said to have 
been indebted for all or some of his basic ideas to 
one or another of several sources. 

The Greek “conyentionalists.”. We know, chiefly 
from passing references in the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle, that classical political philosophy it- 
self arose in opposition to a long-dominant school 
of political thought in which the idea of convention 
played a role comparable to that of the compact in 
Hobbes. The contentions of that school were that 
the Greek city-state, the only form of society the 
Greeks knew, was a product not of nature but of 
the kind of tacit, constantly evolving, mutual un- 
derstandings by which, for example, we today 
think of languages as originating and developing; 
that this is equally true of government, of law, and 
of notions of good and bad and just and unjust; 
and that it is equally true also of the citizens’ 
habit of obeying the laws of his city. 

Among the names of the pre-Socratic conven- 
tionalists (of whose utterances we possess only 
fragments ), the most prominent is that of Heracli- 
tus, 575-480 B.C., but some of Plato’s and Aris- 
totle’s archenemies, the Sophists, defended the con- 
ventionalist position. We may say of it, in general, 
that it is very close to the modern social contract 
theories in its denial, explicit or tacit, of what were 
to become the central propositions of classical po- 
litical philosophy but very remote from those theo- 
ries in its assertions; conventions, as understood 
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by the conventionalists, carried with them no obli- 
gation and certainly not a contractual obligation. 
But there is this common ground between the con- 
ventionalists and the contractarians: they agree 
that society, justice, and law can have no super- 
human or transcendent source and are therefore 
“man-made.” 

Glaucon’s statement. In the beginning, says 
Glaucon in Book 11 of Plato’s Republic, each man 
thought it good to inflict injustice upon others and 
had to suffer injustice at the hands of others; all 
men behaved accordingly. In due course, however, 
men came to consider the resulting state of affairs 
intolerable and proceeded to agree to covenants 
and laws that obliged them to behave less rapa- 
ciously, Such, Glaucon continues, is the origin of 
justice, which is merely what the agreed-upon laws 
command, and men accept those laws because it 
is in their interest to do so. Glaucon, we notice, 
makes the shift from “convention” to “covenant”; 
he stresses self-interest as the central motivation 
in political behavior; and he posits (since, on his 
showing, there must have been a first covenant) 
an epoch in the past when men were “presocial,” 
“prelegal,” and “premoral.” All three of these ideas, 
which were at most present by remote implication 
in the conventionalists as such, clearly do antici- 
pate the position of the later contract philosophers. 
(Of course, Plato’s purpose in presenting Glaucon’s 
statement is to discredit the position.) 

The Biblical covenants. The Old Testament re- 
counts numerous instances of “covenants” between 
Jehovah and particular individuals (e.g., Abraham) 
and between Jehovah and the people of Israel. 
Although they perhaps helped to familiarize subse- 
quent generations with the idea of binding agree- 
ments or “contracts,” they may be dismissed out of 
hand as sources for the modern contractarians. 
They were, in the nature of the case, agreements 
between Jehovah and an already existing society; 
the “law” to which they subjected the people of that 
society pre-existed it and was allegedly not of hu- 
man origin. (But cf. Gough 1936.) 

The medieval social contractarians. History 
records numerous examples (the earliest of which 
probably was the Acts of the Fourth Council of 
Toledo in 633) of contracts between kings and 
peoples which limited the power of the king by 
declaring his subjects’ allegiance dependent upon 
his recognizing certain of their rights, upon his 
making new laws only after consultation with the 
wise men of the realm and with their consent, and 
upon his promising, often in a coronation oath, to 

rule justly and in accordance with divine law and 


the laws of the realm. Since these contracts did 
not create societies (one of the parties to the con- 
tracts was a people that already existed) and since 
they presupposed justice, law, and morality as 
goods of transcendent origin rather than human 
artifacts, their relevance here consists solely in the 
fact that they did keep alive the idea of contracts 
as a possible source of political obligation. So, too, 
with the vast body of medieval literature, much of 
it polemical, devoted to speculation as to the proper 
form and content of such contracts. (None of the 
later contractarians conceived of the relation be- 
tween the people and the government, the ruled 
and the rulers, in contractual terms.) 

Only toward the very end of the medieval period 
did political philosophers again fix attention on the 
way society—or particular societies—originated. 
They posited a state of affairs that existed before 
political society was organized and pointed to a 
contract or agreement among individuals as the 
most probable explanation of the transition from 
the one condition to the other. 

The Spanish writer Salmonius, for example, 
argued in a book dated 1544 that both political 
society and law arise from mutual pledges between 
individuals who “come together” for these purposes. 
The Spanish Jesuit Juan Mariana, writing in 1599, 
described a prepolitical age when men lived as in- 
dividual nomads, without positive law or govern- 
ment. These came into existence through a mutu- 
ally binding “compact of society” in which, with 
an eye especially to the defenselessness of infants 
and children, they recognize the necessity of com- 
mon measures of protection against acts of vio- 
lence and set over themselves, as ruler, a man 
conspicuous for his justness and uprightness. Mari- 
ana’s Protestant contemporary George Buchanan 
put forward a similar theory in Scotland in 1579. 
In all three cases, we are tempted to conclude that 
we stand in the presence of ideas that are indeed 
first cousins to those of the modern contractarians. 
This is true, however, only in the sense that the late 
medieval contractarians anticipated to some extent 
the vocabulary of Hobbes and his successors, and, 
by speaking in terms of contracts between persons, 
also anticipated to some extent the emphasis on 
individual consent. 

But a vast chasm yawns between Salmonius, 
Mariana, and Buchanan, on the one hand, and 
Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, on the other. The 
former, though they posited “prepolitical” men, 
conceived of them as possessing duties and rights 
under divine and natural law; far from insisting 
upon the “prepolitical” condition as “natural” in 


contrast to the political condition, which is a hu- 
man artifact, they deemed the political condition 
the more natural of the two because it is necessary 
for man’s perfection and because ultimately it is 
the handiwork of God. The motives they attributed 
to men for “coming together” are by no means ex- 
clusively selfish and utilitarian (they include self- 
protection and self-preservation, but not as the 
supreme motive). Finally, they had no difficulty 
in explaining the binding character of the con- 
tract, since both divine and natural law enjoined 
the keeping of promises. When, moreover, the 
Roman Catholic writers of the medieval period 
spoke of political society as contractual in origin, 
the point they were making obliquely is that politi- 
cal society is merely contractual in origin and 
therefore inferior to the church, which they be- 
lieved to have come into existence through a direct 
act of God. 


Contributions to democratic theory 


Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau have much in com- 
mon besides their use of the compact, or contract, 
between individuals in a “state of nature” as a de- 
vice through which to communicate their major 
teachings about politics, There are, of course, also 
great differences among the three, some of them 
topics of continuing controversy among scholars of 
political theory; this controversy has become enor- 
mously complicated. Each of the three philosophers 
wrote several works on politics, in which apparent 
inconsistencies, contradictions, and shifts in posi- 
tion on particular issues can be found, so that no 
scholarly consensus exists as to precisely what any 
of them taught. Each, in large part on the basis of 
testimony from self-proclaimed “disciples,” has 
come to be identified with this or that subsequent 
political event or movement (Hobbes with modern 
authoritarianism and dictatorship, Locke with con- 
stitutional democracy, Rousseau with the French 
Revolution and “absolute” majority rule), so that 
the controversy in question has to some extent been 
affected and sometimes exacerbated by the political 
sympathies of the commentators. Finally, each of 
the three—at least according to recent scholarship 
—expressed himself on occasion with something 
less than complete candor, so that there is now dis- 
pute as to where we are to look, even in one and 
the same book by one of the three, for the passages 
in which the author expressed his “true” intentions, 
as distinguished from those allegedly included for 
the precise purpose of throwing the general reader 
“off the scent” or enlisting the reader's prejudices 
on behalf of the author's position. If, however, we 
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fix attention exclusively on each author’s definitive 
work dealing with the contract and related topics 
(for Hobbes, Leviathan; for Locke, The Second 
Treatise on Civil Government; for Rousseau, The 
Social Contract) and think of the three together 
as a school and as a bridge leading from traditional 
political philosophy to modern political science and 
if we concentrate on the concept of contract itself, 
as it evolved from Hobbes to Locke to Rousseau, 
some conclusions are warranted about the similar- 
ities and differences between them and about their 
contributions to the emergence of present-day 
democratic theory. 

Individual rights. For each of the three authors 
the individual's right of self-preservation and of 
choosing the means thereto is that which author- 
izes the individual in the state of nature to enter 
into an agreement to form a political society and, 
so, legitimates the contract. For Hobbes and Locke, 
however, that right was a “natural” right, which 
belongs to the individual in the very “nature of 
things”; both regarded the proposition that asserts 
the right as requiring demonstration, which for 
each of them took the form: People as we know 
them, as given to us by nature, act as if they pos- 
sessed such a right; therefore they do possess it. 
The mature Rousseau of the Social Contract at- 
tempted no such demonstration, preferring to treat 
the right to preserve oneself as axiomatic and, 
above all, as not a natural right. To Hobbes, there- 
fore, belongs the credit for having taken one great 
step toward contemporary democratic theory by 
having made of the problem of the right or rights 
of individuals one of the central problems of mod- 
ern political philosophy; to Rousseau belongs the 
credit for having, in anticipation of contemporary 
democratic theory, freed the defenders of individ- 
ual rights from the necessity of rooting them in 
“nature.” 

The law of nature. Hobbes and Locke both ap- 
pealed to a “law of nature,” which for Hobbes de- 
fined the minimal rules that, in the very nature of 
things, men must agree to observe if they are to 
constitute a society that will really protect them 
against the dangers of the “state of nature.” For 
Locke the law of nature defined men’s rights and 
duties in the state of nature and was, therefore, 
the ultimate source of the individual’s right, once 
within civil society, to protection of his “life, liberty, 
and estate.” Both, in any case, revolutionized tra- 
ditional natural-law teachings, by giving to the law 
of nature a new meaning and a new content. [See 
NATURAL LAW.] However, it was the Rousseau of 
the Social Contract who took the drastic step in the 
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direction of contemporary democratic theory: he 
jettisoned the “law of nature” altogether and argued 
that there is no objective standard that the positive 
law of a particular society should seek to approx- 
imate. 

Authority and legitimacy. Hobbes’s contract 
commits the individual to permanent and irrevoc- 
able membership in a political society, whose first 
and only task, once it is constituted, is to name a 
sovereign (either a single man, or an oligarchy, or 
a democratic assembly ) who is empowered to make 
laws, decide disputes, lay down principles of right 
and wrong, and distinguish between religious truth 
and heresy; once the sovereign has been named, 
the citizen owes him absolute obedience in return 
for that protection against domestic law violators 
and foreign enemies which allegedly makes of civil 
society a “good bargain” for the citizen by compar- 
ison with the “violent death” that is his well-nigh 
certain fate in the state of nature. The effect of 
the contract is to make the will of the sovereign 
“representative” of the citizen’s own will; the sov- 
ereign disposes of the entire force of society for 
effectuating his will, and the citizen, because that 
is what he has contracted to do, wills every act of 
the sovereign that does not involve direct sacrifice 
of his own life. The sovereign, not himself a party 
to the contract, cannot “rightfully” be called to ac- 
count by his subjects for the manner in which he 
performs his task. The individual, although he 
comes into the contract by virtue of his right of 
self-preservation, enjoys within society only such 
rights as the sovereign wills him to have. The 
Hobbesian model anticipates modern democratic 
theory only in the sense that it makes of the 
“people” the remote source of all governmental 
authority, 

In Locke's conception of the contract the individ- 
ual also assumes a permanent and irrevocable 
obligation to obey the legislative that the society 
appoints in its first act following its institution, 
though only provided that that legislative act for 
the “public good.” 

Some commentators, however, have construed 
that proviso as guaranteeing to the individual 
rights that the legislative must not invade or deny, 
upon pain of exceeding its rightful authority (so 
that, according to these commentators, political 
power under the Lockean contract is “limited” ). 
Other commentators have dismissed the proviso 
as operationally insignificant, since the contract 
neither specifies the rights in question nor envis- 
ages machinery through which the individual 
might assert them (so that, according to these 
commentators, Locke’s legislative is, from the 


standpoint of the individual, no more “limited” and, 
thus, no less absolute than Hobbes'’s sovereign), 

The decisive difference between the Hobbesian 
contract and the Lockean is that under the latter 
the “people,” when it finds that the government is 
violating its “trust’—that is, the obligation to act 
only for the public good—may rightfully resist the 
government's authority and overthrow it, though 
the people must proceed at once to install a new 
legislative, whose laws the individual citizen, still 
under the “original” contract, is obligated to obey. 
If we deem the authority of Locke's legislative to 
be a limited one, without power to deny or invade 
certain individual rights, we may say that Locke’s 
contract points forward to the bills-of-rights empha- 
sis in contemporary democratic theory. 

Rousseau’s contract differs radically from 
Locke's in two decisive respects. Rousseau’s individ- 
ual, when he enters the contract, cedes all of his 
rights, including his property, to the community, 
with the clear understanding that he is henceforth 
to enjoy only such rights as the “general will” of 
the community vouchsafes to him and is to per- 
form all duties that that general will imposes on 
him. Rousseau’s contract, on the other hand, is not 
permanent and irrevocable: the “general will’— 
that is, the body of the citizens in their legislative 
capacity—must legislate only laws which are gen- 
eral in their purpose (that is, addressed to the com- 
mon good of the society's members) and general 
in their application (that is, of such character as 
to extend the same rights to, and impose the same 
duties on, each citizen). When the citizen finds 
himself in the presence of a law that does not meet 
these requirements, the contract has been violated 
and its obligation lapses. Rousseau said nothing 
about the situation that would supervene on such 
a violation of the contract; but it is certainly Rous- 
seau’s “model,” not Hobbes’s or Locke's, that points 
forward to the quest in contemporary democratic 
theory for a legislative process involving procedur- 
al guarantees, whose observance the citizens may 
demand with the threat of withdrawing their obedi- 
ence. In other words, Rousseau’s conception fore- 
shadows the constitutional emphasis in contempo- 
rary democratic theory. 

The problem of consent. As a corollary to the 
right of self-preservation, Hobbes, Locke, and Rous- 
seau held that a man can be rightfully “bound 
only by his own consent. All three encountered 
great difficulty in explaining why the contract to 
which the original contractors consent should be 
binding upon their descendants. Hobbes and Locke 
“papered over” this difficulty by asserting that the 
descendants give tacit consent by remaining within 


the community and accepting its protection. 
Neither Hobbes nor Locke, viewed from the stand- 
point of contemporary democratic theory, made 
any serious attempt to carry the principle that a 
man can be bound only by his own consent over 
into the “model” of political society. 

Here, once again, Rousseau broke sharply with 
his predecessors and sought in two ways to legiti- 
mate the laws of his society by the continuing con- 
sents, individually given, of the citizens: first, by 
stipulating in the contract that each citizen shall be 
required, on coming of age, to opt for consenting to 
the existing institutions or for withdrawing from 
the society, and, second, by requiring that no cit- 
izen be formally excluded from the deliberations 
and votes that produce expressions of the “general 
will.” In both these respects, Rousseau brought us 
very close to two of the major themes of contem- 
porary democratic theory: the emphasis on politi- 
cal equality and the stress on active participation 
by the citizens in the political process as an indis- 
pensable condition for “government by consent.” 


WILLMoorE KENDALL 


[See also the biographies of HOBBES; LOCKE; ROUSSEAU. 
Directly related are the entries DEMOCRACY; MAJOR- 
ITY RULE; NATURAL LAW; NATURAL RIGHTS. Other 
relevant material may be found in POLITICAL THE- 
ory.] 
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SOCIAL CONTROL 


Jesse R. Pitts 
Amitai Etzioni 


1. THE CONCEPT 
JI. ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS 


I 
THE CONCEPT 


Much of the impetus for the development and 
use of the concept of social control comes from 
the sociological adaptation of the Darwinian tra- 
dition. But there, however, the major dichotomy 
was between organism and nature; for the various 
theories of social control, it has been that between 
individual and society. It is assumed in these the- 
ories that society has to control the animal nature 
of man: if order is to be established and main- 
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tained, man’s tendency to pursue his self-interest 
to the point of a war of all against all must be lim- 
ited through learning or selection, or both. Emer- 
gence of the concept of social control thus indi- 
cated a waning of the utilitarian concept of the 
natural harmony of self-interests. 

Although social control is essentially an Ameri- 
can term, it has its functional equivalents in Euro- 
pean sociology. Durkheim saw the conscience col- 
lective as constraining men, with a power directly 
proportional to the intensity of the interaction 
around its specific representations, to behave in 
certain ways regardless of their own selfish inter- 
ests. Thus a major function of social institutions 
such as the family, marriage, and religious cults 
was to increase the constraining power of the 
conscience collective; institutions were essentially 
agencies of social control. Implicit in Durkheim’s 
account of society was a concept of deviance as 
caused by “animal spirits”: without social con- 
straint men were prone to violence and to selfish 
calculations, as typified by suicide égoiste and eco- 
nomic anomie, or to the infinite pain of infinite 
desires inevitably frustrated, as typified by suicide 
anomique [see SUICIDE, article on SOCIAL ASPECTS]. 

In consequence, Durkheim advocated, as a 
means of social control over the anomie endemic 
to economic life, the development of professional 
organizations, in which intense interaction would 
result in the development of realistic codes of be- 
havior and in their enforcement through constraint 
upon the conscience of each of the participants. 

In The Rules of Sociological Method, first pub- 
lished in 1895, Durkheim pointed to another source 
of deviance: “premature” compliance, like that of 
Socrates, with currents of the conscience collective 
that have not yet reached the common man. This 
is essentially a structural approach to deviance; in 
Merton’s famous article (1938), this same ap- 
proach issued in the concept of deviance as adjust- 
ment to the inner contradictions of a given social 
system rather than as an expression of untamed 
impulses. Here, however, the resulting concept of 
social control was not as well elaborated—that is, 
unless we are satisfied with a more or less explicit 
concept of social control that limits it to purposive, 
rational social change aimed at removing these 
inner contradictions. 

; In fact, this has long been the approach of Amer- 
ican sociology, especially in its early melioristic 
days. Ross, who is responsible for the popularity 
of the concept “social control” (it is the title of a 
book of his, published in 1901), described many 
of the themes that were to dominate American soci- 


ology until the late 1930s. First, there was the con- 
cept of the “natural order” derived from the spon- 
taneous meshing of men’s personalities with their 
inherent capacities for sympathy and sociability, 
on the one hand, and from their sense of justice 
and capacity for resentment, on the other. Some 
of these capacities were seen as biological endow- 
ments, but the “sense of justice” was thought to be 
derived from the early development of self not only 
through interaction as such but also through the 
resultant internalization of the other, which results 
in a desire to behave toward others as one would 
want others to behave unto oneself. Baldwin (1895) 
was cited by Ross for an early version of a concept 
that has been attributed solely to Cooley—the 
“looking-glass self.” “Natural order” is thus similar 
to the state of the primary group as described by 
Cooley (1909), a state that the Chicago sociologists 
of the 1920s and 1930s believed was disrupted by 
urbanization, immigration, breakdown of the small 
community into competing groups, decline in the 
efficacy of natural selection (which used to elimi- 
nate “moral idiots”), and deviant behavior on the 
part of men with backgrounds different from those 
of the original settlers. As examples of natural 
order Ross cited primitive societies and even such 
modern settings as the California mining camp, 
where he thought social and economic equality had 
reigned before the coming of “adventurers and 
broken men from all parts of the world” (1901, 
p. 43). 

As Martindale (1966) has noted, social control 
in Ross’s work has many features of social contract, 
since Ross defined it “as concerned with that dom- 
ination which is intended and which fulfills a 
function in the life of the society” (1901, p. 16). 
Yet when he described social control in action, he 
fell back upon all the forms of the Durkheimian 
conscience collective that constrain the individual: 
public opinion, law, belief systems, education, cus- 
tom, religion, personal ideas (among others, the 
basic definitions of manhood or womanhood), cere- 
mony, art, personality (i.e., charisma), values, 
creative elites. The dilemma of the social behavior- 
ist (at least since the time of Lester Ward) is thus 
clear from Ross’s work: on the one hand, there fs 
a Puritan assertion of the importance of the indi- 
vidual, especially of the individual with the proper 
instincts, as contrasted with the “moral idiots oF 
moral lunatics who can no more put themselves in 
the place of another than the beast can enter into 
the anguish of its prey” (ibid., p. 50). These indi- 
viduals can and should create a moral rational 
order to replace the natural order rendered un- 


viable by greater population density and hetero- 
geneity. On the other hand, Ross maintained that 
purposive social action, to be effective, must take 
into account the nonrational elements of social 
living, which may have Darwinian rationality, if 
not humanitarian rationality, on their side. But it 
is never made very clear how we move from the 
unintended but functional constraint of custom, 
religion, etc., to an “intended” and even more func- 
tional form of social control. Thus, in Ross’s dis- 
cussions of social control we encounter either a 
description of the elements of social constraint— 
a field that is equal to the whole of sociology—or 
pious wishes for rational action, which do not make 
particularly interesting reading. 

W. I. Thomas, as would be expected from one 
who saw social structure as social definition of the 
situation, used the concept of social control exten- 
sively, He agreed with Ross that once society had 
moved away from primary group control, the prob- 
lem was to develop rational controls. Thomas saw 
social control as emerging from the actions of a 
new type of man, schooled according to the theo- 
ries of the philosopher John Dewey and therefore 
capable of creating new patterns as they were 
needed (see Thomas & Znaniecki 1918-1920; 
Thomas 1923), Park and his colleagues (1925) 
were also concerned over the shift from primary 
means of social control, such as the family, the 
neighborhood, and the community, to secondary 
means of social control, such as the police, the 
press, the political machine, and the courts. Park 
pointed out that intended control did not neces- 
sarily mean rational control, in terms of the utility 
of the total community. Drawing on another tradi- 
tion, Mannheim (1935; 1950) again raised the 
question of social control through planning and 
contrasted it with classical liberalism, which could 
not secure controls over custom and the laws of 
the market. For him there was a sort of fixed 
quantum of social control: when some forms of 
control diminished, it meant that others were in- 
creasing, in accordance with what he called the 
“laws of transmutation.” Since controls were un- 
avoidable, the attempt to deny rational, conscious 
control meant surrendering to nonrational, uncon- 
scious controls or to interest-group manipulations. 

It is with Parsons (1951) and LaPiere (1954) 
that we see the concept of social control become 
systematically limited to the control of deviance. 
This approach to the concept eliminates from it the 
ordinary normative component consisting of social 
structure and, more specifically, the aspects of 
social structure that are concerned with socializa- 
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tion. A still more narrow definition is that of 
Sociological Abstracts, which reserves the rubric 
of social control to penology and the sociology of 
correction problems. 

Parsons’ concept of social control is particularly 
fruitful because it is a systematic attempt to 
derive consequences from a specific theory of de- 
viance. First, deviance is defined by “its tendency 
to result either in change in the state of the inter- 
active system, or in re-equilibration by counter- 
acting forces, the latter being the mechanisms of 
social control. It is presumed . . . that such an 
equilibrium always implies integration of action 
with a system of normative patterns which are 
more or less institutionalized” (1951, p. 250). 
Leaving aside the problem of error as deviance, 
Parsons addresses himself to the genesis of deviant 
motivation, which, in his opinion, is not to be 
found in “animal spirits” but results from (1) the 
learning derived from past interaction, (2) specific 
personality factors, and (3) the pressures and op- 
portunities of immediate interactional situations. 
When role expectations are frustrated, the motiva- 
tion of the actor is likely to develop ambivalence. 
Ambivalence means that the motivation of the 
actor contains both conforming and alienated com- 
ponents that may be directed at the normative 
pattern and/or at the relation with the social object 
(alter), The ambivalence can be oriented to an 
alter who, as a past satisfactory source of role 
reciprocity, had become the focus of positive feel- 
ings but who now, as a frustrator, becomes a source 
of negative feelings. Or it can be oriented to the 
norm that heretofore regulated the relationship be- 
tween ego and alter and that has been internalized 
by ego, especially if the norm is seen as responsible 
for the frustrated role demand. 

Ambivalence can result in three courses of 
action: first, the loss of any attachment to the 
object or the pattern (a movement from ambiva- 
lence to indifference); second, a compulsive ex- 
pression of only one side of the ambivalence, 
compulsive because it must inhibit the unexpressed 
side; and third, the acting out of both the conform- 
ing and the alienated sides in contexts that are 
segregated in time and place. Although Parsons 
does not say so outright, one is led to the conclu- 
sion that the personality system will normally take 
the third course and try to discharge both com- 
ponents of its motivational states. If this is not 
possible, the result is more likely to be either com- 
pulsive conformity or compulsive alienation. And 
it is to these two last eventualities that Parsons 
addresses himself. Passivity—activity, compulsive 
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conformity versus compulsive alienation, and ori- 
entation to patterns versus orientation to social 
objects are the three major dimensions explored 
in his analysis of deviant behavior. 

This analysis results in the following insights. 
First, what may on the surface appear to be a con- 
forming disposition may be so shot through with 
repressed alienation that as a result it is rigid, 
characterized by attempts to dominate the situa- 
tion without due regard to the needs of alter. As a 
result, it is likely to be either deviant or deviance- 
prone. Second, since illness is a prototype of pas- 
sive alienated behavior, it must be considered a 
pattern of deviance. Thus its incidence, form, dura- 
tion, and so on, become susceptible to sociological 
analysis. [See ILLNESS; MEDICAL PERSONNEL, ar- 
ticle on PHYSICIANS.] 

Turning to the situational aspects of deviance, 
Parsons mentions role conflict and value conflict. 
His insight here is that values, especially of the 
universalistic-achievement type, lend themselves to 
deviant orientation because they permit much lee- 
way in interpretation. Thus we have deviant groups 
able to claim legitimacy as conforming to the “real” 
values of the society, and this in turn permits devi- 
ants to express both sides of their ambivalent mo- 
tivation: conformity to their own group and its 
norms, together with alienation from the outside 
world and its norms, A good example of this is the 
radical Christian sect. 

Although Parsons seems to believe that the 
grouping together of deviants increases their dan- 
ger to society, he sees an ultimate source of social 
control in their ambivalence and in the bridges 
that these utopian or radical groups maintain to 
the main value pattern by claiming to be its real 
defenders. These bridges are the basis for the 
“selling out” that many members experience after 
a more or less protracted stay in the deviant 
organization. 

Related to the deviant group’s search for legiti- 
macy is the “secondary institution,” such as the 
youth culture or organized gambling, which allows 
some deviance from the dominant value pattern 
and yet keeps the participants integrated with this 
pattern. It is the prototype of institutions that both 
permit some expressions of alienated feelings and 
bring the actors back to conformity. [See GAM- 
BLING.] Such, too, is the function of bereavement 
rituals [see DEATH]. The secondary institution also 
insulates the deviant pattern and limits its impact 
on the rest of the social system. Insulation as a 
means of social control is to be contrasted with 
isolation, the latter aiming to forestall the group- 
ing of deviants. An example of isolation is what 


occurs in the treatment of physical iliness, for 
instance, although the treatment of illness as a 
whole is an example of insulation. And it is pre- 
cisely in relation to the description of illness as 
passive deviance that Parsons makes his major 
contribution to the theory of social control. Taking 
the psychotherapeutic model as the prototype of 
the social control response to illness, he sees this 
process as including the following steps: support, 
permissiveness, restriction of reciprocation, and, 
finally, esteem for resuming conformity (Parsons 
1951, chapter 7; Parsons & Bales 1955, pp. 38-41). 

The relationship of this therapeutic model to the 
structure of social learning is clear. Social control, 
when it aims to alter the state of the actor’s moti- 
vation (rather than merely introduce the situa- 
tional component of reliable and harsh negative 
sanctions) will follow the psychotherapeutic para- 
digm, most often quite unconsciously, and this 
will happen both at the level of dyadic encounters 
and at the level of institutional patterns, such as 
the bereavement rituals mentioned above. 

The following analysis of social control stems 
from Parsons’ insights, but it focuses more on the 
institutional aspects and less on the motivational 
aspects of the problem, Thus, its main concerns 
are the institutional patterns that attempt to head 
off deviance by (1) preventing the buildup of ten- 
sions that result in a desire to deviate; (2) rein- 
forcing the desire to conform; (3) making clear 
what is socially appropriate; (4) discouraging de- 
viation by reliable negative sanctions and reward- 
ing conforming behavior; (5) modifying social 
patterns to accommodate as much as possible the 
deviating behavior of actors. 

Finally, a description is given of the “fringe or- 
ganization” as one type of Parsons’ secondary 
institutions, and it is shown that fringe organiza- 
tions have functional aspects for society even when 
they seem to give deviants the power of coalition. 


Preventing the buildup of tensions 

Prevention of the desire to’ deviate is, of course, 
one of the major functions of socialization. What 
is relevant here is the existence of structural ar 
rangements for draining off tensions that otherwise 
might trigger deviant behavior. The buildup of 
tensions in an individual, caused by the inability 
of role behavior to reduce psychological need dis- 
positions, makes him vulnerable to regression, 1.¢., 
to behavior which is not value-oriented and which 
is incompatible with his normal age, sex, and status 
roles but which would reduce these tensions. 
Hence, institutional arrangements have to allow 
regressive behavior either in isolated situations Or 


in crowd situations where the behavior gains tem- 
porary legitimation through the collective aspects 
of the behavior, and yet the temporary character 
of the crowd clearly marks the irrelevance of the 
behavior for normal situations. This is preferable 
to the development of latent alienation in conform- 
ing behavior. ee 

Primary groups, of course, offer this relative iso- 
lation, In fact, role behavior within them requires 
a capacity to regress and/or to tolerate this capac- 
ity to regress in others. Parenthood and conjugal 
relations are examples of primary group behavior 
where a capacity to regress—identification with the 
child, for instance—is an important motivational 
facility, Family roles offer a most important sanc- 
tuary for much tension yeduction and behavior that 
would not be tolerated in a public context. As a 
matter of fact, one of the most effective agencies 
of social control is the family, as indicated, for 
instance, by the finding that marriage is one of 
the action patterns that has the most positive re- 
habilitative significance for a young jail or peni- 
tentiary releasee (Glaser 1964). 

Other modes of releasing tensions are the vari- 
ous forms of entertainment and play through 
which catharsis of antisocial desires can be se- 
cured. The “party” is a sort of institutionalized 
crowd situation where consumption of alcohol tes- 
tifies that behavior “under the influence” does not 
imply a lasting commitment of the self to the pat- 
tern being indulged in at that moment. Saturnalia 
such as the German Fasching, carnivals, Halloween, 
and office parties perform similar functions. It is 
interesting to note that the wilder parties are typi- 
cal of the lower-class males, the young of all 
classes, and the more cosmopolitan of the middle 
and upper classes, In the lower classes and among 
the young the problem of role frustration is acute. 
In the upper classes the opportunities for regres- 
sion with immunity are at once a mark of class 
membership and a class asset. 

The development of labor discipline in mass in- 
dustry seems to have paralleled the development 
of mass entertainment, as if the tensions induced 
by the former could be endured only if the latter 
were available to provide release. Urbanism by 
itself creates many crowd situations where tension 
release can be secured. The development of the 
saloon offered an opportunity for adult peer group- 
ing where a certain adolescent irresponsibility 
could be recaptured, and although it led a certain 
percentage of workers to alcoholism and family 
nonsupport, its over-all effects must have been to 
reduce working-class tensions. 

Entertainment, through art, literature, films, or 
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television, has a social control impact that well 
illustrates the mechanisms described by Parsons in 
his psychotherapeutic paradigm. By showing the 
hero as subject to some foibles, the various art 
forms offer support and permissiveness. They allow 
the spectator to have a deviant fantasy without 
burdening him with isolative guilt. Art must follow 
canons of taste, and the audience has the duty to 
take a critical attitude toward the show. Accord- 
ingly, regression through entertainment is allowed 
only because entertainment finally sends the audi- 
ence back to its cultural responsibility, and through 
this to its broader social responsibility (for one of 
the best accounts before Freud of art as social 
control, see Ross 1901). 

Participation in the family, in peer group roles, 
and in entertainment roles acts as a powerful 
agency of social control, not only through the sur- 
veillance and sanction systems present in the pri- 
mary group but also through the opportunity 
afforded the individual to give vent to motivations 
that cannot be accommodated in secondary group 
roles. Hence, it is possible to say that all work and 
no play can make Jack a deviant boy. 

Religious services also act in this way, more ob- 
viously in the case of revivalist services. Such serv- 
ices not only reward conformity but also, through 
the function of the church as a “social placer,” 
stress rewards for proper motivation, regardless of 
actual success. Thus churchgoing decreases the 
sting of failure by stressing the secondary impor- 
tance of success in this world. If it did not, failure 
in this world might impel the individual to give up 
his conforming motivation. In this context it would 
be interesting to compare the rates of deviance of 
the western European working class with those of 
the American working class. The former has had 
the benefit of the secular religion represented by 
revolutionary socialism, while the American work- 
ing class is largely bereft of this “Catholicism of 
the poor.” Socialism has removed the sting of fail- 
ure from the urban proletarian condition. It has 
promised the workers special dignity in the social- 
ist paradise if they keep on being deserving— 
which, in addition to joining political organizations, 
means rejecting a difficult, if not impossible, up- 
ward mobility and abstaining from the deviance 
seen as characteristic of that lower-class stratum 
which Marx called the Lumpenproletariat. Thus 
conformity for the socialist working man is not 
incompatible with dignity. The American working 
man, on the other hand, caught in a Puritan ethos 
of striving and with no sedative for the pains of 
failure, may well be prone to take the law into his 
own hands, i.e., strike out against the prevailing 
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system through various forms of white-collar or 
blue-collar crime, 

A functional and partial equivalent of the Cathol- 
icism of the poor is the gambling complex (Bloch 
1962; Parsons 1951), which redefines life chances 
in terms of the “break”: thus, one’s status in life 
is not one’s own fault, since the same luck that 
puts you down may raise you up [see GAMBLING]. 


Reinforcing the desire to conform 


The reinforcement of the motivation to conform 
was one of Durkheim's major concerns. He saw 
social control (which he called social constraint) 
as derived from collective representations; its 
strength was directly related to the size of the 
group that shared those representations and to the 
intensity of the interaction between group mem- 
bers. All social institutions, according to Durkheim, 
had this function of heightening the strength of 
collective representations through increasing the 
rate of interaction. Ritual, on the other hand, in- 
creased the sameness of the shared representations 
at the same time that it grouped together masses 
of people (Durkheim 1912), 

It is not necessary to accept Durkheim's inter- 
pretation of the mechanisms whereby this height- 
ening of the constraining power of collective 
representations takes place in order to accept the 
Statement that ritual does act as a reinforcer of 
conforming motivation. It makes the actor feel 
part of an all-enveloping group that shares his atti- 
tudes and with which he can think of himself as 
standing in a primary-type relationship, The actor's 
good standing in such a group depends upon his 
continued commitment to the symbolic system 
evoked by the ritual. 

A rationally oriented society is certainly not free 
of ritual. One of the dimensions of mass entertain- 
ment is ritual, Rites of passage, such as commence- 
ment exercises, make clear to the individual that 
he has changed groups and that he must not re- 


Ritual operates as an embléme of membership. 
In modern society the commitment to the over-all 
community, a necessary but not a sufficient con- 


process. At such times the nation becomes palpable 
to the individual. How often these movements are 
necessary and what form they take deserve more 
research than has been forthcoming heretofore 
(see, however, Shils & Young 1953; Greenberg & 
Parker 1965). 

Finally, the extension of education has greatly 
reinforced popular commitment to the nation’s 
values and norms. As modern society allows and 
demands ever-increasing initiative from the indi- 
vidual rather than binding him to traditional role 
expectations, the more imperative it becomes for 
society that individual commitment to values and 
norms should be thorough. 

In situations where role behavior is largely in 
visible and/or where the alter of the dyadic rels- 
tion is unable to evaluate whether ego Is really 
upholding his end of the bargain, a long educative 
process is as necessary for building value controls 
as it is for imparting technical skills, This Is tue 
of most professions, Such occupations as watch 
and television repair, in which role behavior is also 
invisible, do not get this expensive value training, 
with the result that deviance is much more exten 
sive in these trades than in the professions. 


Clarifying the content of conformity 

Reinforcement of motivation is of litte avall in 
forestalling deviance if there is ambiguity as to 
what is conformity and what is deviance, While 
there are always some areas of anomie in any 
complex society, an additional hazard is the pret 
sure that the individual generates against the 
norms through developing idiosyncratic definitions 
of the situation—definitions that legitimate for 
him behavior that to others seems clearly deviant 
(Sykes & Matza 1957). 

Primary groups have the capacity, through their 
close contact with their members and the high 
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pliance is solved by treating the conformist to the 
ideal norm as a “hero”—a positive deviant, but a 
deviant nevertheless. Thus the average member is 
relieved from the guilt of nonconformity, and 
there is little development of counteraggression 
against the ideal norm. Military peer groups may 
say “Never volunteer,” but nevertheless enough 
soldiers do. 

The law as ideology. The law has been used, 
especially in the United States, as a promoter of 
various kinds of social changes. This is equivalent 
to treating the law essentially as a statement of 
ideology. At the present time the federal govern- 
ment of the United States is using law as an in- 
strument for changing the social status of the 
Negro in the South and, to a lesser degree, in the 
North. Although Sumner’s classic critique (1894) 
of the “absurd effort to make the world over” still 
holds true in general, there are nonetheless situ- 
ations where law judiciously enforced can act as 
an agent of social change. To take the Negro civil 
rights issue as an example, it requires, first, the 
growth of ambivalence in Southern commitment to 
the caste system and a growing number of sup- 
porters for the federal position among the white 
population. Through judicious enforcement of the 
law the federal government can create situations 
in which the Southerners committed to the caste 
system find enforcing its norms too costly and 
therefore begin to look on surrender as honorable, 
because it is into the hands of impersonal but 
respected powers such as “the court” and “the law 
of the land.” Every failure of the caste system to 
enforce its norms decreases the power of these 
norms; every success in enforcing the federal 
norms strengthens these norms. However, the fed- 
eral norms, being supported only by a minority, 
require for their enforcement a reliance upon force 
that is expensive and partly self-defeating, because 
force clearly reveals how little support they enjoy 
from the local mores. 

The role of the law as a specifier of the pro- 
scribed is fully discussed elsewhere [see LAw]. One 
aspect of this role that deserves special mention 
here is the contradiction in which the legal process 
finds itself. In the trial the lawyer defends the law 
against such deviant tendencies of the state as its 
propensity to abuse its power in order to secure 
what it believes to be desirable community ends. 
The lawyer accomplishes this by forcing the state 
to follow the rules of evidence and the inherent 
logic of the legal codes. Through his success the 
majesty and sacred character of the law are rein- 
forced, especially among the middle classes, who 


can comprehend the logic of these procedures 
(though more often through the way in which they 
are represented by television and the movies than 
through any actual witnessing of them), On the 
other hand, it is a natural consequence of the legal 
process that a certain number of criminal deviants 
fail to be convicted and punished. Knowledge that 
this is so weakens the authority of the trial in the 
eyes of spectator and culprit alike. It increases the 
pressure for “police justice,” or the informal dis- 
position of cases by policemen on the spot. It also 
increases reliance upon the informal sanctions of 
the social class system. Acquittal in court comes 
to mean not innocence, but that the state was un- 
able to prove guilt. 


Reinforcement of the sanction system 


Sanctions can be negative or positive, that is, 
they can punish deviance or reward conformity. 
Most of the rewarding of conformity takes place 
through the regular role meshing and role reciproc- 
ities of the social structure. It is in this sense that 
Durkheim is right: all aspects of social structure 
have a part to play in social control. Here, how- 
ever, we are primarily concerned with sanctions as 
deterrents. The effectiveness of a sanction system 
in discouraging deviant behavior is, we may sup- 
pose, directly related to the strength of the sanc- 
tions and to their reliability. In fact, if we extrapo- 
late the findings of Lazarsfeld and Thielens (1958) 
concerning college professors under the cross- 
pressure of left-wing peer groups and right-wing 
Congressional investigating committees, we can 
add that the reliability gradient of sanctions may 
be more important than their severity gradient. 
For instance, the difference between the rates of 
stealing in rural and urban districts, other fac- 
tors being held constant, can be partly explained 
by the comparative ease of hiding stolen property 
in the city because of the lower surveillance capac- 
ity of the collectivities in which the urban deviant 
spends his life. In the city, neither physical prox- 
imity nor constant visibility implies a primary 
group concern for or interest in alter. Thus, detec- 
tion and negative sanctions are easier to escape in 
the city even while the symbolic potential of the 
mere possession of goods increases. There is little 
knowledge of the owner's roles outside of the prop- 
erty context, and specialized agencies such as the 
police cannot duplicate the ubiquitous surveillance 
of long-established neighbors with firsthand knowl- 
edge of each other’s financial capacities. Hence, 
the higher the turnover of neighborhood member- 
ship, the greater the penetrability of primary groups 


(and the greater the ease of departure from them), 
and the weaker the negative sanctions against all 
forms of misappropriation of property. For in- 
stance, the Chicago racketeer can become a re- 
spected real estate operator on the West Coast. 
To cope with the problem of the invisible past in 
a mobile society, state and private organizations 
have developed their own system of investigation, 
in which the secret personal file has replaced falli- 
ble public reputation. 

Class discrimination is more effective the closer 
one comes to the upper-class status group because, 
at that level, numbers are comparatively small and 
contacts are maintained through a high rate of 
sociable interaction and entertainment. As a result, 
in such circles reputation is more effectively used 
as a mechanism of social control. For instance, 
arrest and imprisonment are not a serious disgrace 
to the lower-class deviant, since he shares in a 
contraculture, one of the functions of which is pre- 
cisely to neutralize the impact of such public degra- 
dation or loss of self-esteem. But arrest and im- 
prisonment are major catastrophes to a middle-class 
deviant or to anyone not defended by a delinquent 
contraculture or subculture. 

Thus class sanctions are among the most effec- 
tive sanctions available for social control. They 
often act as agents of social control even among 
those whose self image is one of inured criminal- 
ity; for instance, it is rare that criminal fathers 
will not attempt to raise their children to be 
“straight.” Wives and children are the hostages of 
the class system, and many a criminal has retired 
from crime, many a conformist has remained a 
conformist, because of the fear that his family 
would suffer negative sanctions if his deviance 
should become known. 

The upper class exercises powerful control over 
the successful entrepreneur of lower-class origins 
who attempts to continue the self-seeking and de- 
viant orientation that has been so profitable to him 
in the past. By forcing the upstart’s family into a 
marginal position in which the children are led to 
judge their parents by standards that the parents 
cannot learn, the upper class fosters tensions that 
have literally destroyed many such families. In- 
deed, the effectiveness of this kind of class system 
as a sanctioner derives from the fact that it does 
not debate with the individual as to his guilt or 
innocence. Instead, it acts upon the basis of repu- 
tation and of its members’ response to the actions 
of the individual in question. Since the individual 
grants legitimacy to the class he aspires to join, 
his anxiety, generated by the invisibility of his 
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judges and by the uncertain incidence and magni- 
tude of their sanctions, causes him to undergo 
anticipatory socialization and to overconform well 
before he receives the rewards of membership. 
[See REFERENCE GROUPS.] 

Social class sanctions do not require the promise 
of social mobility to be effective. In fact, a high 
rate of social mobility may reduce the screening 
capacity of status groups. In low mobility systems 
the upper social classes confer esteem on selected 
lower-class families for their outstanding conform- 
ity and thereby raise the latter’s standing within 
their own status groups. A weaker class system, 
such as may exist in the Soviet Union, requires, 
for the functional equivalent of social class sanc- 
tions, the systematic surveillance of the citizen by 
the state through a large police force, much of it 
secret, assisted by the citizen militia, factory com- 
mittees, wall newspapers, and the like. To be as 
effective as social class sanctions, this kind of sur- 
veillance, in its arrest and trial procedures as in all 
else, must be as one-sided as is the court of social 
class. 

Although social classes share certain broad judg- 
ments as to the severity of crimes, they do not 
agree on the evaluation of certain points of be- 
havior. Each social class has its private culture as 
well as its private language. For instance, some 
upper-class groups tolerate extramarital sexual pat- 
terns that would be considered deviant by the 
classes beneath. One of the reasons for this upper- 
class tolerance is precisely the intolerance that pre- 
vails among the classes beneath them. Lower-class 
deviants are sometimes protected by upper-class 
persons merely in order to degrade the middle-class 
standards that these deviants have transgressed. 
Thus, any exacerbation of the class struggle weak- 
ens the efficacy of the class system as an agency of 
social control. 

Force as negative sanction. The main asset of 
primary groups and of the status system as agents 
of social control is that their sanctions are per- 
vasive in their incidence and impact and that even 
the deviant is usually highly motivated to maintain 
group membership. Accordingly, the most drastic 
sanction at the disposal of these groups is ostra- 
cism, which can use force, although it does not 
usually do so. More often, legal use of force is the 
monopoly of the state. In any case, force always 
stands behind the penalties meted out by the ap- 
paratus of justice, even when these penalties are 
merely fines and damages. Force is, of course, the 
ultimate deterrent and a most powerful means of 
social control. It can prevent an individual—either 
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directly, through incarceration or death, or indi- 
rectly, through threats—from doing something 
which the state forbids. In fact, force seems much 
more effective in prohibiting action than in pro- 
moting active conformity. As soon as role tasks 
take on any sort of complexity, they require a 
degree of cooperation on the part of the individual 
that force alone cannot secure. Force can only 
coerce the visible—the body and its movements— 
while cooperation, which involves the use of intelli- 
gence and good will, is invisible. It is difficult for 
force to secure cooperation in the sense just de- 
scribed unless the following two conditions are 
met: (1) members of the deviant’s primary groups 
can be used as hostages, or the deviant can be 
blackmailed, explicitly or implicitly, through the 
possibility that he may be expelled from cherished 
reference groups; (2) the use of force reasserts 
the legitimate authority of him who uses it by 
certifying that he takes his responsibilities and 
convictions seriously. 

The deviant can also be compelled by force to 
participate in roles where force is not a major 
aspect of the interaction. Such roles may have, as 
will be seen from the discussion of prisons, a social- 
izing influence. At one extreme is the “brainwash- 
ing,” the effectiveness of which seems to have been 
exaggerated, which took place in the Chinese pris- 
oner of war camps in Korea. At the other extreme 
is the therapeutic relationship which commitment 
to a mental hospital may permit. But once child- 
hood is over, punitive justice is the only expression 
of force that most citizens of modernized societies 
are ever likely to experience. Force certainly has a 
bad reputation in intellectual circles, and it is true 
that punitive justice acts at least as much through 
the stigma carried by its penalties as through its 
incarceration or rehabilitation programs. By stig- 
matizing the deviant, punitive justice passes on to 
him the pervasive sanctions imposed by the pri- 
mary groups and by the status system. For those 
who no longer wish to belong to the community 
of the righteous, these secondary sanctions are 
meaningless; in fact, to have served a prison term 
can, in the “negative status group” composed of 
fellow deviants, be a claim for prestige. But sec- 
ondary sanctions act as powerful threats for those 
who conform primarily because they are afraid of 
downward mobility. The latter not only fear the 
sanctions of punitive justice but even come to look 
on avoidance of these sanctions as a reward for 
conformity. The more gruesome the imagination 
of what the deviant endures, the stronger the con- 
formist’s “relative appreciation” of his own fate. 
As a matter of fact, the imagination is often worse 


than the reality, since those who feel but resist 
temptation usually stay as far as possible from the 
areas where they might develop a realistic knowl- 
edge of punitive justice. 

Those who insist most vehemently that the brand 
on the deviant should be deep and lasting are 
likely to be those for whom the tangible rewards 
of conformity are relatively few and for whom vir- 
tue must too often be its own reward. Frequently 
they are the ones who live closest, in terms of 
social distance, to the lower class, from which 
most blue-collar criminals issue. They are middle- 
class-oriented working-class, the “poor but honest,” 
or lower-middle class freshly arrived from the work- 
ing class. Thus stigmatizing the criminal rein- 
forces and stabilizes their sometimes tenuous, 
imperfect, but often hard-earned superiority of 
status. Members of such lower-middle status 
groups, with the possible exception of primary and 
secondary school teachers, have not had enough 
education to permit them to handle ambiguity with 
any ease. For them the attempt to sympathize with 
the deviant does not imply the self-administered 
status reward implicit in the sophisticated forgiving 
attitudes that may prevail in status groups further 
removed from the lower class. More often they see 
in this attempt a degradation of their efforts to 
remain conforming and a denial of their social 
distance from the deviant. Thus, in these groups, 
punishment of the guilty is a reward for those who 
have remained innocent. 

The medicalization of deviance. The diffusion 
of Freudian thought since the 1920s has had a 
significant impact upon the distribution of stigma 
and the incidence of penal sanctions. 

First, it has been a force for redefining certain 
aspects of deviance as illness rather than crime. 
It is not that the act thus incriminated loses its 
deviant characteristics, but that the sanction con- 
sidered suitable to it is no longer of the penal 
variety. Second, illness is no longer seen as a result 
of unfortunate or contingent factors, but as related 
to unconscious motivation. Deviants are no longer 
so guilty of their crimes, but neither are they o 
innocent of their illnesses, not only mental ill- 
nesses but physical illnesses and accidents as well. 
And since it is believed that there is an effective 
therapy for illnesses, whether mental or physical, 
the deviant who fails to place himself in the hands 
of the medical profession is guilty at least of en- 
joying “secondary gains” (Rieff 1959; 1966). 4 

It has been thought by some that the medicali- 
zation of deviance has resulted in weakening sant- 
tions to a point where individual responsibility and 
conformity are endangered. There is no hard evi- 


dence on these points. True, the upper classes meet 
with less tolerance for the vices traditional to their 
status. On the other hand, judges will often com- 
mit the rare middle- and upper-class culprits who 
come before their courts to a course in therapy 
rather than to a stay in jail (however, these devi- 
ants may well find therapy more painful than jail, 
even if the social repercussions are less drastic). 
Lower-class culprits, especially adolescents and 
young adults, are more likely to be committed to 
mental hospitals and to find that their sentence is 
indeterminate. As a result, they may stay in the 
hospital longer than they would have stayed in 
jail. Szasz (1963) and other writers have stressed 
the threat to civil liberties implicit in present com- 
mitment and sanity board decisions. 

No doubt medicalization has resulted in extend- 
ing immunity from punishment to certain culprits. 
However, it would seem that medicalization is one 
of the most effective means of social control and 
that it is destined increasingly to become the main 
mode of formal social control. Its advantages are 
many. For instance, the medical and paramedical 
professions, especially in the United States, are 
probably more immune to corruption than are the 
judicial and parajudicial professions and relatively 
more immune to political pressure. This is partly 
due to the fact that the social distance between 
patient and therapist is greater than that between 
lawyer and client. Although the doctor has more 
power in his clinic than the judge has in his courts, 
the possibility that a patient may be exploited is 
somewhat minimized by therapeutic ideology, 
which creates an optimistic bias concerning the 
patient’s fate. American psychiatrists are better 
trained for their role than American judges are for 
theirs: Hence, in the competition for administering 
formal sanctions it is possible that the medical 
professions will win out. Signs of such a victory 
would be the transfer of divorce cases to medical 
and paramedical boards, the end of juvenile courts, 
and the development of social psychiatry. 

The medicalization of deviance denies the de- 
viant the possibility of value legitimacy: If the 
culprit pleads illness, he thereby certifies his com- 
mitment to the dominant values and institutional- 
ized norms and implies that, when restored to 
health, he will conform. Meanwhile, he must 
deliver himself into the hands of the medical au- 
thorities and follow their instructions in order to 
regain mental health. Thus the medicalization of 
deviance results in the political castration of the 
deviant. 

However, medicalization does permit a less 
wasteful and more flexible handling of deviance. 
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Except for “organized” crime, such as the provision 
of gambling opportunities, the drug traffic, and 
prostitution, it is probable that most “crimes” 
(that is, forms of deviance classically subjected to 
court action) are committed by ordinary citizens 
rather than by members of the underworld. The 
disadvantage of criminal prosecution is that it can 
secure reliability of expectations regarding the de- 
viant only at the price of boxing him into a stereo- 
type that he then finds almost impossible to escape. 
In a sense social order, for its own preservation, 
requires him to become a stereotyped criminal. But 
forms of deviance that cannot be continually sub- 
jected to court action—forms that might be called 
the criminality of everyday life—must be ignored 
by the institutions of formal social control and left 
to the sanction of informal interaction and social 
class. The medicalization of deviance offers yet 
another possibility: social pressures on deviance 
can be increased without boxing the deviant into 
as rigid a category as “criminal.” 

The strength of informal sanctions is declining 
because of the increase in geographical mobility 
and the decrease in the strength of the traditional 
status groups. Medicalization offers a substitute 
method of controlling deviance—a method that is 
being used increasingly by universities, large cor- 
porations, professional organizations, social work 
agencies, and even by trade unions to control their 
own members and clients. The increasing commit- 
ment of the general population to absolute values— 
a commitment due partly to increasing education 
—makes a therapeutic approach more practicable. 
But the growing complexity of the division of labor 
and the increase in the zones of autonomy that are 
possible in the new bureaucracies (Crozier 1963) 
make it more imperative that the decisions which 
are taken by employees should be “reasonable.” It is 
the problem of the pilot with the atomic bomb, An 
even greater sector of the population works with 
similar responsibilities. Thus social control be- 
comes more humane and forgiving, but perhaps 
also more relentless and pervasive. 

Although mental illness carries a stigma that 
may create resistance in the deviant to the role in 
which medicalization has cast him, it may also 
compel the referring authority to give the “new” 
patient a second chance, if the medical profession 
certifies him improved or cured. This can decrease 
the deviant’s fear of being stereotyped and so re- 
duce his resistance to treatment. 

Because the medicalization of deviance is im- 
perfectly institutionalized, there are still problems 
in the handling of medical files, and past treat- 
ment may become an unnecessary bar to certain 
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positions, These problems are likely to be worked 
out as institutionalization proceeds and as scien- 
tific knowledge of personality potential and effec- 
tive role requirements becomes more widespread. 

The medicalization of deviance has so far pro- 
vided greater flexibility of response to deviance, 
together with more effective detection. This is 
partly because those who support and implement 
the medicalization of deviance now oppose many 
of the existing institutionalized arrangements for 
social control. Indeed, problems of control have 
been created in institutions such as prisons, com- 
munities for juvenile delinquents, and mental 
hospitals by the frequent identification of the pro- 
fessional with the deviant and their joint hostility 
to the petty bourgeois-oriented custodial staff. The 
unconditional rewards the professional staff offers 
to the deviants in order to establish therapeutic 
dyads, and also in order to degrade implicitly the 
status of the custodians, demoralize the latter, who 
see deviants secure favors and commercium with 
upper status groups that are denied to them. Their 
response is to sabotage the therapeutic program 
and try to take back the favors. 


Modification of social patterns 


Social control is not exclusively concerned with 
trying to change deviant motives; it also operates 
by systematically isolating the deviant from the 
rest of society through the agency of such special- 
ized organizations as hospitals, prisons, and police 
forces, or through that of certain relatively infor- 
mal modes of organization capable of monopolizing 
much of the deviant’s behavior and of limiting, as 
well as patterning, his relations with the outside 
world. Examples of such organizations are the 
doctor—patient dyad, the underworld, the delin- 
quent gang, bohemian coteries of various kinds, 
and political and religious sects of such an ex- 
tremist tinge that they are outside the mainstream 
of political and religious thought. 

Hospitals and prisons, whatever else they may 
be, are certainly not models of conformity. Rather, 
they resemble such classic forms of institutional 
deviance as gambling, prostitution, and drug addic- 
tion, which operate under the informal supervision 
of the police rather than in spite of them. A mental 
hospital, from this point of view, is a place where 
mental illness is allowed. Another major aspect of 
formal organizations specializing in social control 
is that they control the staff as well as the inmates. 
Frequently, as in mental hospitals and peniten- 
tiaries, the staff lives on or near the grounds and 
its contacts with the outside world are few. [See 


SOCIAL CONTROL, article on ORGANIZATIONAL AS- 
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Most work with deviants implies a capacity to 
identify with them that is above the average level 
of human empathy, and certainly a capacity to 
overcome the average distaste aroused by the ster- 
eotype of the deviant. Often this capacity is based 
upon strong deviant tendencies within the staff 
member, as described by the folkloric statement 
concerning the police; “It takes one to find one.” 
Similar remarks could be made regarding mental 
hospital staff (especially professional, but also non- 
professional), but no solid evidence has yet been 
collected in this area, However, since all occupa- 
tional roles that succeed in securing a high level 
of personality commitment must operate to reduce 
the deviant potential of their incumbents, the state- 
ment that any agency of social control also controls 
its staff implies that the staff brings to the agency 
a greater propensity to deviance than is met with 
in the average breadwinner. Impressionistic evi- 
dence of this seems strong in the cases of vice 
squad detectives, psychiatrists, and personnel of 
organizations devoted to the rehabilitation of 
alcoholics. 

Research on this problem is urgently needed, but 
such research would create very serious problems 
of rapport and public relations for the sociologist. 
Nevertheless, it is useful, in order to understand 
the structure of these agencies, to think of them 
as organizations where dilemmas of administration 
and policy are resolved in terms of the staff's needs 
rather than the inmates’, even though this is not 
intended. The reasons for this are threefold. First, 
roles specializing in social control deal by defini- 
tion with people who are frequently recalcitrant 
to, and are not deemed competent to evaluate the 
worth and necessity of, the restraining and/or 
therapeutic efforts directed at them. Second, there 
is a tendency for the stigma that applies to the 
deviant to be extended to the organizations special- 
izing in control of the deviant. As a result of both 
these circumstances, formal social control operates 
at a very low level of visibility. The receivers of 
control are deemed incompetent and inferior to 
their controllers. The rest of society is not very 
interested in what is done to them as long as phys- 
ical isolation is successfully maintained, and the 
standards of middle-class pity are applied. Third, 
although physical isolation is comparatively easy to 
achieve because it depends upon the known capac- 
ities of the human body (and also because 2 good 
percentage of inmates have no real intention of 
leaving), both rehabilitation and therapy remain 
problematic because so little is known about either. 
In prisons, especially, the inmate peer group has 
closer contact and control over the individual in- 
mates than the staff either can develop or wishes 


to develop, and these peer groups will resist the 
attempts of the staff to reform the inmates. Thus 
the relation between the staff and the inmates is 
reminiscent of the relations between the police and 
organized crime. The staff's administrative and 
rehabilitative policies will follow a combination of 
ideological and self-gratificatory lines. Colleges and 
universities are not very different in this respect. 

The prison as socializer. Under the conditions 
described above, it is surprising that the recidivism 
rate of released prisoners oscillates between 30 and 
40 per cent (Glaser 1964). True, some of this is 
accounted for by the ex-convict’s better techniques 
for evading arrest, just as many of the patients 
who never return to the mental hospital have 
learned to be sick at home. And there is a certain 
percentage of prisoners (especially wife murderers 
and first-time embezzlers) who reject convict 
values and never intend to repeat their offenses 
(in American prison slang these prisoners are 
known as “square Johns”). Wheeler (1961) has 
shown that there seems to be a U-curve of conform- 
ity to social values on the part of the inmates who 
do not belong either to the class of “square Johns” 
or to that of “gorillas” (seasoned hoodlums). As 
the inmate nears release, he seems to make some 
attempt to reorient himself to the values of the 
outside world. As one would expect from Parsons’ 
analysis of the ambivalence of deviant attitudes, a 
homogeneous and definitive deviant motivational 
structure is as rare as a homogeneous and defin- 
itive conforming motivational structure. Hence the 
desire and capacity of the convict to rejoin those 
who conform are greater than had been foreseen by 
the critics of the prison system. 

The major obstacle to rehabilitation seems to lie 
in the transition from prison to the outside world. 
The difficulties center in two areas: (1) the fan- 
tasies about civilian life that are elaborated in the 
prison concerning jobs, income, and women insure 
that the ex-convict will be disappointed with con- 
forming roles, especially since he can rarely secure 
one of the more attractive jobs immediately upon 
release; (2) the loss of primary group support that 
is involved in quitting the underworld to join the 
conforming community leaves the ex-convict with- 
out support while he is trying to break through the 
public stereotypes—although there is impression- 
istic evidence that the rejection he anticipates may 
be more of a problem than the rejection he experi- 
ences, The new trend in rehabilitation seeks to 
Cope with these problems by creating “halfway 
houses” that facilitate and guide the ex-convict’s 
return to society and offer him the support of a 
peer group composed of people who are in the same 
Situation and who are trying to succeed in it. This 
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form of peer group support is lacking in traditional 
parole procedures. [See PENOLOGY.] 

The other way in which prison life may alter the 
motivation of the inmate, especially the young in- 
mate, is to develop in him the personality attributes 
that are functional to the successful discharge of 
conforming roles. The ideals of the “right guy” 
(Sykes 1958) are those of self-control, self-reliance, 
avoidance of self-pity, not getting into trouble, and 
avoiding or minimizing involvement with homo- 
sexuality. For the young adults who make up the 
bulk of prison commitments, the capacity to inter- 
nalize these attitudes would imply a capacity to 
resist delinquent peer group pressures and the im- 
pulses to aggressive acting out that often caused 
their incarceration in the first place. It is true that 
the result of modeling oneself after the “right guy” 
might be a deeper commitment to underworld 
values and—perhaps more important—to the un- 
derworld as a collectivity and to its role structure. 
But some of this commitment to underworld values 
might be, if one accepts Wheeler’s U-curve theory, 
more conducive to adjustment than effective inter- 
nalization would be. This is because commitment 
to the ideology of the convict group in the prison 
is more a flag of membership and a boundary 
maintainer against the authority structure than a 
real commitment to action on lines supported by 
this ideology. Accordingly, “prisonization” (that is, 
getting adjusted to the conditions of prison life) 
is not the equivalent of criminalization (Glaser 
1964). For those who internalize both the under- 
world value system and the behavioral skills sym- 
bolized by the concept of the “right guy,” the 
changes in personality structure may well result in 
a better adjustment to the outside world through 
a greater conformity to its basic rules of behavior. 

The fringe organization. An organization that 
promotes policies sharply at variance with the po- 
litical, religious, or moral principles of the society, 
or that imply at least a drastic change in the hier- 
archy of social values, may properly be called a 
fringe organization. The concept is a development 
of Parsons’ “secondary institution.” 

The fringe organization claims a special relation 
to the dominant values even though, in fact, it 
deviates from the established norms and role ex- 
pectations. It tends to attract deviants whose field 
of deviance may be quite remote from the overt 
goals of the organization. What the deviant finds 
in his membership is a re-evaluation of his person- 
ality. He can now reject the outside rejecters. His 
superego pains are lifted and transformed into 
anxiety to do well in his new group. [See Social 
MOVEMENTS.] 

As the member achieves good standing in the 
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fringe organization, he is granted esteem, and this 
consolidates his learning. However, the support and 
esteem that legitimate the member's ego in his own 
eyes also increase the legitimacy for him of those 
needs of his which are not integrated with the 
fringe organization’s role structure. Soon the mem- 
ber learns dissent. He discovers the discrepancy 
between the group’s utopian values and its organ- 
izational limits. He comes to realize that the out- 
groupers are neither better nor worse than the 
in-groupers. His growing participation in activities 
involving out-group members (for the adolescent 
and young adult these activities are often love 
affairs ) increases his resistance to the fringe organ- 
ization’s attempt to monopolize the whole of his 
life. Soon he is ready to leave the organization and 
rejoin the wider community. His experience in the 
fringe organization has served as a therapeutic 
experience that permitted him to work out pre- 
Oedipal, Oedipal, or post-Oedipal problems that 
formerly made it difficult for him to assume his 
regular age, sex, and status roles. 

The fringe organization thus serves society as 
a resocialization agency. But its services must be 
publicly unrecognized if it is to remain effective. 
Harassment by the conforming world is an asset 
to the fringe organization, which therefore engages 
in activities capable of triggering sufficient harass- 
ment to warrant feelings of martyrdom ard hos- 
tility but not sufficient to end in the destruction of 
the group. Hence, the group must plan its deviance 
as a combined effort. This makes its protest more 
effective but at the same time compels it to follow 
the norms of intergroup conflict that are proper 
to the society at large. Thus the fringe organization 
becomes in some ways more dangerous to society 
and in other ways more reasonable and more pre- 
dictable than would be the many unpredictable role 
failures of its members if the latter were let loose 
upon the world as random individuals. 

Behind the screen that the police and public 
interpose between the fringe organization and the 
rest of society lies a deviant social system that 
might even represent an institutionalization of a 
higher level of value commitment, and so prove 
itself superior to the existing social system. For a 
society can be wrong in terms of its objective pos- 
sibilities; the deviant may be right, and the better 
often begins as the enemy of the good. More often 
than not, however, the fringe organization will be 
merely a group that enrolls the emotionally handi- 
capped under the flag of utopia. Yet it may also be 
a group that, like the first Christian sect, may teach 
the world a way to live in society with less blood- 
shed, less violence, less contempt. By tolerating the 


existence of the fringe organization, society leaves 
the way open for its own renewal. 


Social control, as a specific topic for sociology, 
seems to be less popular now than in the past, 
when it was closely related to a concept of the 
source of deviance as being essentially located in 
the individual. But as the source of deviance has 
come to be located in the contradictions of the 
social system, the idea of controlling deviant indi- 
viduals has become somewhat repugnant, and so- 
cial reform itself has begun to look more than a 
little naive to a sociology penetrated with the 
knowledge that deliberate change always has un- 
anticipated consequences. 

Social control was once a concept which covered 
many areas that later became independent special- 
ties—areas like penology, medical sociology, and 
the sociology of law. Even such large, amorphous 
areas as social change can be said to overlap with 
the area of social control. Hence there is now less 
interest in a topic which, if it is to be treated as 
something other than a summary of the various 
specialties, requires a level of theoretical generality 
that may seem beyond our present reach. However, 
it is possible that the concept has been neglected 
for two reasons which are rooted in the structural 
conditions of sociology as an intellectual enter- 
prise. First, there is the fact that the study of 
social control would seem to require a combination 
of professional skills both in the sphere of individ- 
ual psychology and in social system analysis. At 
any rate, such a combination will be necessary if 
we are to secure (1) a better understanding of 
the meaning of role participation for the economy 
of the personality (for instance, in the tension- 
inducing and tension-reducing role functions that 
may have a direct effect in promoting or decreas- 
ing deviant propensities); and (2) a better under- 
standing of adult socialization patterns, so that wa 
can ascertain the impact of social control agencies 
in fostering motivational changes that go beyond 
mere increased awareness of expediency [see So- 
CIALIZATION, article on ADULT SOCIALIZATION]. 
This would require, among other things, research 
into the life patterns not only of members of total 
and of fringe organizations but also of those who 
have left them, regardless of the costs of tracing 
them and of getting reliable indications of their 
conforming and nonconforming behavior. 

The second structural handicap to the develop- 
ment of a theory of social control is the fact that 
it is an area which is rent with ideological debate. 
In particular, there is a struggle for the leadership 
of social control agencies between therapy-oriented 


professionals and supporters of the classical judi- 
cial apparatus. Sociologists have sentimental and 
economic ties with the first group, and this makes 
it harder for them to maintain scientific detach- 
ment. Some, who feel more acutely the possibilities 
of conflict between their status group allegiance 
and their allegiance to objectivity, try to resolve the 
problem by flight from the field. Others will no 
doubt struggle on and let the facts speak for them- 


selves. 
Jesse R. Pitts 


[Directly related are the entries CRIME; CRIMINAL LAW; 
DEVIANT BEHAVIOR; INTERNMENT AND CUSTODY; 
Law; NORMS; PENOLOGY; PUNISHMENT; SANCTIONS; 
Society; VaLuEs. Other relevant material may be 
found in CAPITAL PUNISHMENT; DELINQUENCY; 
Drues, article on DRUG ADDICTION: SOCIAL ASPECTS; 
GAMBLING; INcEsT; LEGAL SYSTEMS; POLICE; Pros- 
TITUTION; PSYCHIATRY, article on THE RELIGIO- 
PSYCHIATRIC MOVEMENT; RITUAL; SECTS AND CULTS; 
SOCIAL MOVEMENTS; UTILITARIANISM; and in the 
biographies of BALDWIN; BENTHAM; COOLEY; DURK- 
HEIM; FREUD; MALINOWSKI; MANNHEIM; PARK; 
Ross; SUMNER; SUTHERLAND; THOMAS.] 
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JI 
ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS 


All social units control their members, but the 
problem of control in organizations is especially 
acute. Organizations are social units which serve 
specific purposes. They review their own perform- 
ances and restructure themselves. In this way they 
differ from natural social units such as the family, 
ethnic groups, or the community, The artificial 
structure of organizations and their concern with 
performance, as well as their tendency to be larger 
than natural units, make informal control insuffi- 
cient and primary identification inadequate. Hence, 
organizations tend to require formally institution- 
alized allocation of rewards and penalties to en- 
hance compliance with their norms, regulations, 
and orders. As a rule, organizations cannot rely on 
most of their participants to carry out assignments 
voluntarily. The participants need to be controlled. 

For organizational means to fulfill their control 
function they have to be allocated differentially, 
so that performances desired by organizational 
norms will be rewarded while undesired perform- 
ances will be punished. The allocation of means by 
the organization independently of performances, 
such as rewarding people for being white rather 
than Negro or male rather than female, does not 
directly enhance organizational control. Allocation 
according to such irrelevant criteria is more com- 
mon in the less developed countries and is one of 
the reasons for the low effectiveness of organiza- 
tional control in these countries. 

The means of control used by an organization 
can be exhaustively classified into three analytic 
categories: physical, material, and symbolic. The 
use of a whip or a lock is physical in the sense 
that it affects the body; the threat to use physical 
means is viewed as physical because the effect on 
the subject is similar to that of the actual use. The 


application of physical means for control purposes 
is here referred to as coercive power. Material re- 
wards consist of goods and services; the granting 
of symbols (for instance, money) that allow one 
to acquire goods and services is classified as mate- 
rial because the effect on the recipient is similar 
to that of material means. The use of material 
means for control purposes is here referred to as 
utilitarian power. Symbols the use of which does 
not constitute a physical threat or a claim on ma- 
terial rewards should be viewed as pure symbols. 
These include normative symbols such as those 
of prestige and esteem and normative social sym- 
bols such as those of love and acceptance. (When 
physical contact is used to symbolize love or mate- 
rial objects to symbolize prestige, such symbols 
are viewed as normative because their effect on the 
recipient is similar to that of pure symbols.) The 
use of symbols for control purposes is here referred 
to as normative or normative—social power. Norma- 
tive power is exercised by those in higher ranks to 
control the lower ranks directly; normative-social 
power is more commonly used indirectly—for in- 
stance, when the higher in rank use an individual's 
peer group to control him, as a teacher might do 
in a classroom. 

The use of various classes of means for control 
purposes—power, in short—has different conse- 
quences in terms of the nature of the discipline 
elicited. All other things being equal, the use of 
coercive power, in most cultures at least, is more 
alienating to those subject to it than is the use of 
utilitarian power, and the use of utilitarian power 
is more alienating than the use of normative 
power. Or, to put it the other way around, norma- 
tive power tends to generate more commitment 
than utilitarian power, and utilitarian power more 
commitment than coercive power. The application 
of symbolic means of control tends to persuade 
people, that of material means tends to build up 
their self-oriented interest in conforming, and that 
of physical means forces them to comply. 

Most organizations most of the time use more 
than one kind of power. The kinds of power used 
vary according to the ranks of the participants to 
be controlled. Organizations tend to apply the less 
alienating means of control to their higher partici- 
pants. Coercive power is as a rule applied only to 
lower participants: inmates are locked up if they 
try to escape. Higher participants are more often 
rewarded materially in order to increase their per 
formances. It is therefore essential, for sociological 
purposes, to compare participants of the same rank 
in different kinds of organizations or of different 
ranks within the same organization. Otherwise one 
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SOCIAL INTEGRATION 
See under INTEGRATION. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Social mobility is the movement of individuals, 
families, and groups from one social position to 
another, The theory of social mobility attempts to 
account for the frequencies with which these move- 
ments occur. 

The study of social mobility relates a present to 
2 past social position. It thus forms part of the 
more general study of social selection, i.e., of how 
people get distributed into different social positions. 
It is, however, hardly possible to study effectively 
the influence of past social position except in the 
Context of other influences that determine the in- 
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dividual’s present social status. In practice, it has 
become increasingly difficult to separate the fields 
of social mobility and social selection. No rigorous 
separation has been attempted in the following 
discussion. 

Studies of intergenerational mobility compare 
the social positions of parent and offspring; studies 
of career mobility compare the social positions of 
the same individual at different times. Group mo- 
bility is concerned with changes in the social posi- 
tion of groups possessing a relatively homogeneous 
status (for example, castes, intellectuals, artisans). 

In the context of mobility studies, social position, 
or social status, signifies a certain rank with re- 
spect to the possession of goods (values) esteemed 
and desired by most members of a society. The 
changes in social position that interest the theory 
of social mobility are primarily variations in occu- 
pation, prestige, income, wealth, power, and social 
class. A high or low rank in one of these values is 
often associated with a roughly corresponding rank 
in most of the other values; consequently, position 
with respect to one of these values, and more espe- 
cially a constellation of them, provides a measure 
of what in many societies is viewed as success in 
life. Studies in social mobility do not usually con- 
cern themselves with the possession of aesthetic, 
moral, and spiritual values. This is presumably due 
to the supposition, correct for most societies, that 
these goods do not measure “success in life.” Nor 
does their possession seem to lead, except in a 
limited number of societies, to the attainment of 
those material goods whose pursuit is more evident 
in human behavior and whose possession tends to 
limit the amount possessed by others and to pro- 
vide opportunities for—or at least the illusion of— 
control over one’s own and others’ destinies. 


Mobility and moral critiques of society 


Political and moral critiques of society have both 
inspired and been inspired by studies in social and, 
more particularly, intergenerational mobility. This 
is understandable in view of the concern of inter- 
generational studies to show the relation of an indi- 
vidual’s life chances (income, occupation, prestige, 
etc.) to the social circumstances (parental status) 
in which he is brought up. Casual observation, his- 
torical studies, and quantitative inquiry have long 
made it evident that despite considerable intergen- 
erational movement up and down the social ladder, 
many children of high-status and low-status par- 
ents retain, when adults, approximately the same 
status levels as their parents. Egalitarian senti- 
ments are affronted by a social process that appears 
to condemn many children to the inferior life cir- 
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cumstances of their families or to guarantee to 
other children, by virtue of the more favored posi- 
tion of their families, a high degree of fortune. 
Observation of these continuities in family social 
position has led to the characterization of societies 
as “open” or “closed” according to the degree to 
which the adult status of offspring is independent 
of (open society), or dependent on (closed so- 
ciety), the social status of the parents. 

Independence is sometimes interpreted, in this 
context, in its strictly statistical sense: societies are 
egalitarian (open, democratic) to the extent that 
children coming from very different family back- 
grounds have the same probability of achieving a 
specified status level. This criterion, however, could 
be met without any commonly accepted view of 
social justice being fulfilled. This distribution of 
social positions might equally well be achieved 
were children assigned to occupations or income 
levels by a state lottery or by a purely whimsical 
procedure of an absolute ruler. 

Societies are also sometimes viewed as being 
more or less open according to the frequency with 
which social mobility occurs. This criterion is not 
consistent with the criterion of statistical inde- 
pendence, The maximum frequency of social mo- 
bility occurs (for example, in a two-status system) 
when all the children of high-status parents fall to 
low status and all children of low-status parents 
achieve high status. This entails certain conse- 
quences of dubious accord with commonly accepted 
notions of social equity: offspring of low-status 
parents must resign themselves to seeing their chil- 
dren excluded from high status; and the future 
social position of children is as fully fixed by that 
of their parents as in the most rigid caste society. 

Evidently, moral and political critiques of society 
must rest not on distributions of children’s status 
by parents’ status (see Tables 1-4) but on the 
nature of the processes that produce these distribu- 
tions. Late eighteenth-century and nineteenth- 
century writers on these problems were concerned 
in their critiques of society with the institutional 
and personal factors involved in mobility; they 
aspired toward a society in which merit and talent 
were rewarded and opportunities for their develop- 
ment and exercise were freely available. Contem- 
porary writers have by no means abandoned this 
theme; but with the increased availability of quan- 
titative data they have been more disposed to sub- 
stitute summary statistical indices of the frequency 
of mobility for critical analysis of the total process 
of social selection. This seems to assume either 
that certain frequencies are in themselves desirable 
without regard to the institutional and personal 


factors involved in social selection or that the fre- 
quency of mobility in itself provides secure knowl- 
edge concerning the nature and moral legitimacy 
of the selection system. Neither of these assump- 
tions appears justified. 


The mobility table 


A central feature of most quantitative studies of 
intergenerational mobility is the mobility table (see 
Tables 1-4). An understanding of the technical 
problems associated with it is essential to the inter- 
pretation of the large body of data such tables 
have made available. 

The mobility scale. If no additional assump- 
tions are made, the social positions (e.g., occupa- 
tions) between which movement may occur remain 
a series of discrete, qualitatively different cate- 
gories. The study of social mobility is, however, 
closely related to questions concerning social 
achievement and, more particularly, concerning the 
role of the parental social position in determining 
filial status. Interest attaches, then, to the amount 
of upward and downward mobility (or conversely, 
the amount of nonmovement, or inheritance). The 
terms “upward” and “downward” imply an ordering 
of the categories along some quantitatively defined 
axis. When the social positions are defined in terms 
of (occupational) prestige or income level, an 
ordering is more readily made, although in the 
first case not without difficulty. Often, however, 
the social position categories represent occupa- 
tional classes (professional, entrepreneurial, cler- 
ical, skilled, etc.) or social classes (upper, middle, 
lower) arrived at, not by one clear-cut criterion 
(e.g., income, education), but by a mixture of cri- 
teria that often leaves the meaning of ordering on 
a single axis, and hence the interpretation of the 
data, in doubt. The difficulty is not entirely resolved 
by reducing the multiple criteria to a single score, 
since a considerable measure of arbitrariness entor 
into the weight assigned to each criterion in the 
total score. 

Even if a satisfactory ordering is achieved, the: 
categories may not mean—and in the empii 
literature generally have not meant—that the socia 
positions represent scale positions. It is, therefore, 
not always possible to say whether movement 
(“distance”) from social position A to social posi- 
tion B is as great as, greater than, or less than, 
movement from B to C. Recourse is sometimes bal 
to speaking of the number of “steps” (omi 
classes) through which movement has Wa 
Clearly, however, these steps do not necessarily 
have the same significance, and this creates diffi- 
culties in relating the probability of movement be- 


tween two positions to the “distance” separating 
them. 

Mobility and number of social categories. A 
fundamental datum of the mobility table, the pro- 
portion of sons who manifest upward or downward 
mobility (or conversely, inheritance of the parental 
position ), can be made larger or smaller by a simple 
change in the number of occupational or other 
classes representing the range of social positions. 
Thus, the amount of mobility (or inheritance) that 
a mobility table reveals is dependent on how fine 

“(or broad) the social position categories are—a 
point that requires particular attention when inter- 
society comparisons are being made. The tendency 
toward arbitrariness in the number of occupational 
or other classes employed is increased both by the 
practical necessities of research (data availability, 
manageability) and by the use of multiple criteria 
in constructing the social-position classes. 

Mobility within the life-span. Social position 
often varies during the life-span of the individual, 
It would, therefore, be desirable to make compari- 
sons of the social position of father and son at sev- 
eral time points during their careers. This would 
also throw light on career mobility and bring its in- 
vestigation into closer relation to intergenerational 
studies. Practical difficulties, especially in the speci- 
fication of the father’s status at several time points, 
have generally discouraged the use of this pro- 
cedure. If only a single time point in each career 
is used to fix the social position of the father and 
his son, a choice must be made appropriate to the 
objectives of the study. 

When the aim is simply to measure the fre- 
quency with which sons attain a higher, lower, or 
similar status to that of their fathers, it is reason- 
able to match their occupations at corresponding 
ages, preferably a fairly mature age, when the 
occupational career has become relatively stable. 
Other choices are to compare the highest status 
levels achieved in each generation and to compare 
the occupations pursued over the longest number 
of years, 

On the other hand, when analysis is directed 
toward understanding why the son attains the par- 
ticular status that distinguishes his position, quite 
different considerations enter. The question is then 
which point in the parental occupational career 
best aids in the prediction of the filial status. Con- 
sequently, the investigator must choose a hypothe- 
sis to be tested; the question of comparability in 
the ages of father and son is not involved. 

Sampling problems of father-son studies. Inter- 
generational mobility tables are usually constructed 
by obtaining from a sample of subjects (sons) 
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their occupations and those of their fathers. But 
the probability of major interest is the probability 
that a son will attain a certain status given that 
the parent has a certain status. From this stand- 
point, and some others, it would be preferable to 
select a sample of fathers and trace the occupations 
of all of their sons, since the desired probability 
(when calculated from a table based on a sample 
of sons) is subject to error. This procedure is gen- 
erally avoided because of the considerable age the 
fathers would have had to attain in order to ensure 
that the sons have likewise attained a fairly mature 
age and stable occupation. In addition, the fathers 
who have survived to that age would be a biased 
sample of the fathers of the current generation. 

“Adjusting for size of occupation. The mobility 
table provides an estimate of the relative frequency 
with which the sons of any particular class of 
fathers will be found in their fathers’ occupation 
(inheritance) or in an occupation of higher or 
lower status (mobility). However, the entries in 
the mobility table reflect not only the effect of the 
father’s status on the son’s occupational locus but 
also the effect of the size of each occupational 
group. The probability that the son of a cabinet- 
maker will also become a cabinetmaker is a func- 
tion not only of the special advantages and motiva- 
tions that may accrue to him from the nature of 
the paternal occupation (and family circumstances 
correlated with it) but also of the number of 
cabinetmakers that the society requires or sup- 
ports. It is often desirable, then, to separate the 
component of mobility that is due to the current 
occupational distribution from the component that 
reflects the influence of the parental status. One 
way of effecting this separation is to relate the 
probability of movement from position E; to posi- 
tion Ex to the number of positions at Ex currently 
available in the society. 

The original entries, in percentage form, are the 
probability that a son will be in class E, given that 
the father is in class E;, written 


sons, with fathers in E;, who enter Ex 


P(ELJE;) = all sons with fathers in E; 


This expression is then divided by the propor- 
tion, P(E»), of all sons who have entered occupa- 
tion Ex, which gives 


where Mji, the mobility ratio, is the transformed 
entry that expresses the amount of movement (or 
in the diagonal cells, inheritance) from E; to Ep 
relative to the number of “openings” at E, in the 
society (see Tables 1 and 2). 
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SONS’ 
OCCUPATION 
Professional 
Semiprofessional 
Proprietors, 

managers, etc.” 
Clerical ond sales 
Skilled 
Semiskilled 
Unskilled 
Protective service 


Porsonal service 


Farming 


Total $ 
N 


* Includes officials. 


SONS’ 
OCCUPATION 
Professional 
Business 
White collar 
Skilled manual 
Semiskilled 


Unskilled 


Farmer 


Total * 
N 


Table 1 — Sons’ occupation by fathers’ occupation, Indianapolis, 1940, | 
percentage distribution and mobility ratios 


FATHERS’ OCCUPATION 


Proprie- 
Profes: Semipro- tors,mone- Clerical Semi. Protective Personal Total 
sional fessional _gers,ete.* andsales Skilled skilled Unskilled service servico Farming % N 
28.3% 15.8% 7.7% 7.7% 3.3% 2.5% 2.4% 2.5% 4.9% 3.8% 5.5 548 
(5.1) (2.8) 1.4) (1.4) (0.6) (0.4) (0.4) (0,4) (0.9) (0.7) 

63 19.3 3.4 5.2 2.9 2.1 1.5 0.8 43 17 3.1 307 
(2.0) (6.2) a.) (1.7) (0.9) (0.7) (0.5) (0.3) (1.4) (0.5) 

76 3.5 17.6 76 43 4) 28 66 5.5 59 64 656 
an (0.5) (2.7) (1.2) (0.6) (0.6) (0.4) (1.0) (0.8) (0.9) 

27.9 17.5 30.6 42.2 19.1 173 13.1 22.8 17. 15.2 22.1 2,188 
(1.3) (0.8) (1.4) as) (0.9) (0.8) (0.6) (1.0) (0.8) (0.7) 

15.4 23.7 14.3 15.1 32.3 18.4 15.4 17.0 22.6 23.1 21.9 2163 
(0.7) aay (0.6) (0.7) (1.5) (0.8) (0.7) (0.8) (1.0) a) 

95 12.3 19.8 16.4 26.9 43.2 30.0 31.5 29.9 28.8 27.1 2,678 
(0.4) (0.4) (0.7) (0.6) (1.0) 1.6) a.) (1.2) ay) 0.1) 

2.5 26 2.5 24 5.6 5.3 28.6 87 37 8.9 69 684 
(0.4) (0.4) (0.4) (0.3) (0.8) (0.8) (4.1) a3) (0.5) (1.3) 

0.8 1.8 1.6 13 2.1 2.2 24 83 18 3.6 2.3 229 


(0,4) (0.8) (0,7) (0.6) (0.9) (1.0) (1.0) (3.6) (0.8) (1.5) 


15 3.5 2.1 1.9 3.0 4.3 3.6 1.2 10.4 5.1 3.4 334 
(0.4) (1.0) (0.6) (0.6) (0.9) aa aa (0.4) (3.1) (1.5) 


0.2 0.0 0.5 0.2 0.6 0.6 0.3 0.4 0.0 42 1.1 105 
(0.2) (0.0) (0.5) (0.2) (0.6) (0.6) (0.3) (0.4) (0.0) (3.9) 


100.0 100.0 100.1 100.0 100.1 100.0 100.1 998 100.2 100.3 100.0 
474 114 1,203 1,092 2729 1,520 720 241 164 1,635 9,892 


Source: Adopted from Rogoff 1953, tables 4 and 53, pp. 48, 118. 


Table 2 — Sons’ occupation by fathers’ occupation, U.S. national sample, 1957, 
percentage distribution and mobility ratios 


FATHERS’ OCCUPATION 


Skilled Total 
Professional Business White collor manual! Semiskilled Unskilled Former % N 

40.4% 18.3% 20.3% 8.5% 2.3% 1.5% 2.5% 8.4 86 

(4.8) (2.2) (2.4) (1.0) (0.3) (0.2) (0.3) 
19.1 25.8 17.4 13.6 63 61 11.2 13.2 135 

aa (2.0) a2) ao) (0.5) (0.5) (0.8) 
12.8 22.5 24.6 15.6 17.2 10.6 8.4 140 14 | 
(0.9) 1.6) a8) aa (1.2) (0.8) (0.6) | 
19.1 15.0 20.3 42.2 28.9 36.4 21.6 26.5 27 

(0.7) (0.6) (0.8) ae an (1.4) (0.8) 

21 12.5 10.1 14.6 32.8 273 16.5 7.3 1077 

(0.1) (0.7) (0.6) (0.8) a9) 1.6) (1.0) 

43 17 5.8 45 10.2 15.2 13.5 sAN i 

(0.5) (0.2) (0.6) (0.5) a) an a.s 

21 42 1.4 1,0 23 3.0 26.4 ns n8 

(0.2) (0.4) (0.1) (0.1) (0.2) (0.3) (2.3) 

99.9 100.0 99.9 100.0 100.0 100.1 100.1 100.0 

47 120 69 199 128 66 394 1,023 


Source: Adapted from Jackson & Crockett 1964, p: 7- 


Adjustment for occupational birth rate. The 
chances of movement into a particular occupation 
are also affected by differences in the birth rate of 
the various occupational classes. If, for instance, 
doctors had very few children, then, assuming a 
constant size of the medical profession, the medical 
replacements of the next generation will tend to 
come more largely from the children of other 
occupational groups. 

The effects on mobility of the occupational dis- 
tribution and of differential occupational birth 
rates are sometimes termed structural components 
of intergenerational mobility. These are to be con- 
trasted with the effect of parental status (and of 
factors correlated with it). 

Interpreting mobility ratios. The calculation of 
Mji provides a standard in terms of which mo- 
bility may be viewed as high or low. If sons were 
distributed in occupations on a purely random 
(chance) basis, then the sons of any given pa- 
rental class would enter the various occupations 
simply in proportion to the size of that occupation 
in the society. In this case Mj, has the value of 1.0. 
A value of Mji greater (or less) than 1.0 signifies 
that sons from a particular class of fathers are 
entering an occupation more (or less) frequently 
than would be expected on a purely chance basis. 
Thus, deviations of Mji from 1.0 indicate the oper- 
ation of factors associated with “father’s status.” 


Findings of intergenerational studies 

Tables 1-4 provide illustrative intergenerational 
mobility findings. In Tables 1 and 2 the upper 
entries in each cell are percentages, and the lower, 
parenthetic entries are the cell values for Mj, (see 
above), These are summary tables and do not per- 
mit analysis in terms of particular age groups or 
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other demographic subdivisions. These and numer- 
ous other tables to be found in the literature sug- 
gest the following statements: 

(1) Mobility tables uniformly show deviation 
from random distribution, that is, they show that 
filial status is statistically (and positively) de- 
pendent on parental status in varying degrees (see 
Tables 3 and 4). Impressive as this relationship 
may appear to casual inspection, it is equally ap- 
parent that the sons of most classes of fathers are 
distributed in substantial numbers throughout most 
of the status classes. Evidently, then, the status of 
the father permits considerable variation in the 
status of the son. A more precise summary state- 
ment of the over-all relationship suggested by the 
available studies is that probably not more than 
one-quarter of the variance in filial status is ac- 
counted for by parental status; and this includes 
the effect of some factors correlated with, but not 
properly included in, parental status (e.g., race). 

(2) The sons are most heavily overrepresented 
(as compared with random expectation) in the 
diagonal cells, that is, in those cells representing 
inheritance or a continuity by the son of the pa- 
rental status. This necessarily implies underrepre- 
sentation in some other cells, This underrepresenta- 
tion is generally spread over a larger number of 
cells and is, therefore, less striking, except at times 
when the parental and filial statuses are in very 
marked contrast. It follows, then, that for those 
sons who enter an occupational class different from 
that of their fathers, which particular other occu- 
pational class will be entered is, generally, less 
dependent upon the paternal status. 

(3) The above findings lend themselves to two 
rather different emphases. On the one hand, it is 
probably correct to say that only one-quarter or 


Table 3 — Sons’ occupational status by fathers’ occupational status, 
Great Britain, 1949, percentage distribution 


SONS’ PRESENT 
STATUS CATEGORY a (2) 


(1) Professional; high administrative 38.8% 10.7% 

(2) Managerial; executive 14.6 26.7 

(3) Inspectional; supervisory; other nonmanual 20.2 22.7 
(higher grade) 

(4) Inspectional; supervisory; other nonmanual 62 12.0 
(lower grade) 

(5) Skilled manual; routine grades nonmanual 14.0 20.6 

(6) Semiskilled manual 47 53 

(7) Unskilled manual 1.5 2.0 

ae 100.0 100.0 
129 150 


FATHERS’ STATUS CATEGORY Total 
(3) (4) (5) (6) m % N 
3.5% 2.1% 0.9% 0.0% 0.0% 2.9 103 
10.1 3.9 2.4 13 0.8 46 159 
18.8 11.2 7.5 4.1 3.6 YA 330 
19.1 21.2 12.3 8.8 83 13.1 459 
35.7 43.0 47.3 39.1 36.4 40.9 1,429 
67 124 17.1 31.2 23.5 17.0 593 
6.1 6.2 12.5 15.5 27.4 12.1 424 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
345 518 1,510 458 387 3,497 


Source: Adapted from Gloss 1954, p. 183. 
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less of the over-all variance in filial status is ac- 
counted for by parental status and that conse- 
quently other factors, taken collectively, play a 
more important role in determining the status of 
the son than does parental status. At the same time, 
it is possible to select particular cells and quite 
correctly emphasize the large deviations from ran- 
dom expectation in these cases: for example, the 
considerable excess representation in professional 
occupations of sons of professional fathers; or the 
considerable deficiency among professional workers 
of sons of unskilled workers. 

(4) The probability that the sons of a particular 
class of fathers, E;, will achieve a given status 
level, Ex, is inversely proportional to the status “dis- 
tance” between social positions E; and Ex. Since 
the status “distance” is itself a function of several 
variables, such as education and income, this sum- 
mary formulation cloaks a number of more spe- 
cific relations of interest (see below). 

(5) Much discussion has been devoted in recent 
years to two questions: (a) whether the rate of 
mobility has changed during the last generation or 
two; and (b) whether European societies show a 
lower rate of mobility (a greater continuity of 
family status from generation to generation) than 
the United States. Despite the number of mobility 
studies now available, numerous difficulties with 
respect to their design and comparability preclude 
confident answers to the foregoing questions. The 
following statements are therefore tentative. 

Studies of the United States and most Western 
industrial societies with increasing urban sectors 
and considerable provision for education show in 
the last two generations no substantial over-all 
change in the tendency of sons to inherit the 
father’s occupational class, at least when these are 
rather broadly defined. The available data do not 
suffice unequivocally to detect smaller changes that 
may in fact have occurred. It is evident that the 
decline in agricultural employment and some 


skilled crafts, and the emergence of new occupa- 
tions, operate to reduce occupational inheritance. 
But such changes have not been confined to any 
one generation and therefore do not necessarily 
produce drastic alterations in the mobility pattern. 
This is particularly true when social position is 
defined in terms of occupational prestige. The new 
occupations may leave unaltered the relative fre- 
quency of different status levels in the society and 
the distribution of the labor force among them. The 
increased access to educational facilities and the 
growth of large-scale enterprises also suggest that 
the data should show a decreasing dependence of 
filial status on parental status; but it may well be 
that more limited access to education in earlier 
years was offset by the correspondingly weaker em- 
phasis on formal educational requirements and a 
greater reliance on apprenticeship and learning “on 
the job.” 

The United States has often been viewed as a 
society in which individual effort and merit are re- 
warded more substantially than in European so- 
cieties and where family background counts for 
less than elsewhere in the distribution of status 
positions. Available studies, on the other hand, 
show no striking differences between the amount 
of mobility in the United States and western Euro- 
pean societies (compare Tables 1 and 2 with Tables 
3 and 4). However, most international comparisons 
have, in the search for comparability, reduced the 
data of individual studies to a least common de- 
nominator which denudes them of much of their 
value, and it is dubious whether, even so, com- 
parability has been achieved. Nonetheless, there is 
one characteristic of U.S. society, absent in any 
similar degree from European societies, that may 
account for the difference between common as- 
sumptions and research findings; namely, a large 
Negro population subject to severe handicaps in 
the selection process. The position of the Negro in 
U.S. society adds to the correlation between pa- 


Table 4 — Sons’ social status at age 30 by fathers’ social status at age 30, Denmark, 1954 


FATHERS’ SOCIAL STATUS 


SONS’ SOCIAL a) (2) (3) 
STATUS (Highest) 

(1) (Highest) 41.9% 5.1% 2.1% 

(2) 25.8 30.8 12.8 

(3) 16.1 30.3 36.0 

(4) 12.9 23.9 33.3 

(5) (Lowest) 3.2 9.8 15.8 
Total % 99.9 99.9 100.0 

N 31 234 531 


(4) (5) Total 
(Lowest) % N 

9% 6% 2.3 45 

3.9 2.2 9.4 185 
20.7 13.4 24.1 474 
45.2 36.9 36.9 726 
29.3 46.9 27.4 540 

100.0 100.0 100.1 

675 499 1,970 


Source: Adapted from Svalastoga 1959, p. 324. 


rental and filial status in the lower strata of the 
status hierarchy. When the upward mobility rate 
of unskilled white workers is considered separately, 
it is appreciably higher than the upward mobility 
rate for the total unskilled group. The assumption 
that the United States has higher mobility rates 
than European countries may, then, rest in part 
on a disregard of a sizable sector of the society. 

Finally, if, as suggested above, parental status 
accounts at most for only one-quarter of the vari- 
ance in the distribution of filial status, considerable 
differences could exist in the operation of different 
social-selection systems without necessitating cor- 
respondingly great differences in the specific effect 
of parental status. 


Determinants of social mobility 


Although the mobility table has been the prin- 
cipal product of many mobility studies, it leaves 
unanswered many questions central to the theory 
of social selection and social mobility. The “varia- 
ble” parental occupation or status embraces, or 
rather conceals, a host of more specific influences. 
Research on social mobility is now increasingly di- 
rected toward untangling the roles of these more 
specific variables and shows a corresponding de- 
crease of interest in simply adding new mobility 
tables to those already available. Further, with re- 
spect to the question of how people get sorted into 
different occupations or status levels, the mobility 
table can provide at best only a very partial answer, 
that is, an answer in terms of the statistical de- 
pendence of filial status on parental status. But 
there are clearly many other factors that determine 
occupational and status selection. 

Father’s occupation. Parental occupation or 
status is related to the probability of filial entry 
into an occupation in two principal ways: (a) the 
father’s occupational status may be correlated with 
a variety of filial attributes, such as education, in- 
telligence, and race, that affect the son’s occupa- 
tional locus; (b) the parental occupational status 
may affect filial occupational locus more directly: 
the father’s occupational experience may influence 
his son’s occupational interests and may provide 
him with special knowledge, experience, incentives, 
and opportunities for access to it or other occu- 
pations. 

Educational level. A substantial portion—sub- 
stantial, relative to other variables—of the variation 
in status is accounted for by variations in educa- 
tional level. Educational level is, of course, in con- 
siderable measure dependent upon the status level 
of parents. This dependence is lessened by in- 
creases in the society’s investment in educational 
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facilities and the degree to which these make edu- 
cational opportunities available without respect to 
social origin. To the extent that this occurs, the 
relation of education to status achievement is freed 
from an intermediate dependence on parental 
status. Sons of similar parental status show varia- 
tions in educational levels, and the effect of these 
variations on status certainly cannot be ascribed to 
parental status. However, the extension of educa- 
tional opportunities may at the same time reduce 
the correlation between status achievement and 
education. The more widespread a certain level of 
education becomes (for example, primary or sec- 
ondary education ), the less will variations in status, 
especially in the lower reaches of the status hier- 
archy, depend on variations in educational level— 
provided, of course, that increased access to edu- 
cation does not change the status significance of 
the occupational groups. 

Intelligence and mobility. Part of the effect of 
education on status achievement is due to the cor- 
relation of education with intelligence. In the 
process of status selection, variations in intelli- 
gence operate to influence the achieved level of 
social status, both by leading to variations in edu- 
cational level and (for persons of similar educa- 
tional level) by facilitating the advancement of 
those of greater intelligence. Certain educational 
attainments have, however, become such decisive 
prerequisites for entry into many occupational 
positions that high intelligence without the added 
attainment of a corresponding education is unable 
to produce its full potential effect. Even were edu- 
cational opportunities commensurate with intel- 
lectual capabilities, the correlation of intelligence 
with status achievement would be limited by the 
dependence of achievement on motivational and 
other personality characteristics. An equally im- 
portant limitation is the fact that, except in a cer- 
tain gross sense, intelligence is not an overriding 
criterion in occupational selection and advance- 
ment. 

Intelligence as customarily measured depends in 
part, in its turn, on environmental circumstances. 
But the present state of investigation also leads one 
to conclude that, even as currently measured, in- 
telligence has a major genetic component. Conse- 
quently, part of the dependence of filial on parental 
status is due to two sources of correlation between 
parental and filial intelligence—social and genetic. 

Recent studies have been effective in demon- 
strating the existence of complex interactions be- 
tween parental status, education, and intelligence 
and in establishing that each of these variables 
plays a significant role in determining filial status, 
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both independently and by mediating the influence 
of the others. But tested models do not now exist 
that enable one to state quantitatively the probable 
change in status ensuing from an increment in one 
of the variables (occurring at a specified stage of 
an individual's life), given the values of the other 
variables. The introduction of a genetic component 
of intelligence complicates the task of building such 
a model but at the same time appears indispensable 
if such models are to be used to derive a picture of 
the evolution of the mobility or social-selection 
system over time. 

Discrimination. In some societies the existence 
of sizable racial or other groups subject to various 
modes of discrimination increases the dependence 
of filial status on parental status. The common ob- 
stacle shared by father and son tends to show up 
as a correlation between their status positions. 
Since status position as defined by mobility studies 
does not usually include the criterion of race, this 
necessarily inflates the degree of dependence of 
filial status on paternal status. 

Other social handicaps. Relatively little atten- 
tion has been paid in mobility studies to the role of 
special deficits that are not severe enough to ex- 
clude persons from the labor force and yet act as 
powerful handicaps to occupational achievement. 
High-grade mental deficiency, physical disabilities, 
chronic disease, mental disorders, alcoholism, etc., 
taken together, have a sufficiently high incidence 
and a sufficiently decided effect on occupational 
achievement to influence mobility tables. It is pos- 
sible that a substantial part of the cases of extreme 
downward mobility can be accounted for in this 
way. 

A neglected source of downward mobility. A 
further source of downward mobility may be viewed 
either as the result of a bias in the design of mo- 
bility studies or as an intrinsic feature of the 
parent-son status relationship. Mobility studies 
generally draw a sample of the gainfully occupied 
within the age range chosen for the investigation. 
The sample usually includes unmarried subjects 
and married subjects with and without children. 
The father sample, arrived at through the son 
sample, will, however, necessarily include only per- 
sons of the preceding generation who have at least 
one son and are therefore (in most cases) mar- 
ried. Since marriage and sometimes fertility are 
associated with greater occupational stability, men- 
tal and physical health, and general achievement, 
the fathers of the subjects will represent a special 
sample of their generation. If this is viewed as a 
bias in comparing the status of fathers and sons, 


it could be overcome by choosing the subject (son) 
sample only from those in the labor force who are 
married and have at least one child. Since, however, 
all sons must come from the special (father) sam- 
ple of the preceding generation, it is more useful 
to view the differential character of the father and 
son groups as one source of downward mobility. 
Given the biological and social significance of mar- 
riage and, perhaps, fertility, fathers are, other 
things being equal, superior as a group to an un- 
selected sample of their sons. Consequently, one 
should expect that for this reason a number of the 
sons will arrive at status positions inferior to those 
of their fathers. 


How important is parental status? 


The variables cited above account for a large 
measure of the filial status distribution. Does this 
mean then that the emphasis on the derivation of 
filial status from parental status has been mis- 
placed? In part, the answer is certainly, Yes. But 
there is, nonetheless, a danger that the reduction 
of parental status to a series of more specific and 
often independently operating factors may lead to 
a neglect of those sources of influence in the pa- 
rental occupational situation that exercise a direct 
influence on the son’s occupational destiny by giv- 
ing him special knowledge, incentives, and oppor- 
tunities with respect to particular occupations. In 
dealing with sons who are professionals (or even 
more so, who are white-collar workers) it is fairly 
easy to account for their occupational status with- 
out making an appeal to the specific occupational 
locus of their parents. But if we are required to 
predict, not which sons will become professional 
or white-collar, but rather which sons will become 
doctors or cabinetmakers, then whether the parent 
is or is not a doctor or a cabinetmaker is still of 
considerable importance. 

Behind the propensity of some classes of fathers 
to produce sons who follow in their occupational 
footsteps appear to lie certain relationships that, 
however, can be stated only very tentatively. Sons 
seem to be more likely to pursue their fathers’ occu- 
pations under certain conditions: (1) if the fathers 
are self-employed; (2) if the self-employed fathers 
utilize a substantial capital in the pursuit of their 
self-employed occupations; (3) if entry into the 
father’s occupation is regulated by licensing, ex- 
aminations, union control, apprenticeship, or other 
obstacles that the parental status may aid the son 
to overcome; (4) if the parental occupation re- 
quires special training or education. Naturally, 
these relationships operate more effectively if the 


occupation involved provides satisfactory rewards 
relative to alternatives open to the sons. 

There are numerous other individual and family 
attributes that affect the probability that a child 
will attain a given status position. The number of 
children in the family and the birth order of a child 
may in some institutional settings be particularly 
important. The motivations and aspirations of 
young people in different sectors of society ob- 
viously play an important role in determining the 
manner in which various individual and family 
assets and handicaps exercise their influence. 


Social mobility and social structure 


Finally, at least a brief word must be said about 
the relation of social selection and social mobility 
to the principal institutional structures of society. 
The research to which we owe the many mobility 
tables now available has been mostly pursued in 
Western industrialized societies with large urban 
sectors. This has made it easier to disregard the 
role of major institutional differences in the forma- 
tion of social-selection systems. Current studies 
have tended to confine their attention more par- 
ticularly to demographic and technological changes 
and to the role of educational institutions and the 
practices which affect access to them. Although 
there is a considerable literature on employment 
procedures, the study of social mobility has not 
adequately taken account of the fact that the occu- 
pational distribution process is a dual process, in 
which two sets of preferences and decisions, those 
of the employee and those of the employer or man- 
ager, confront each other, and that the distributive 
outcome is affected by the supply and demand of 
various qualities. 

There are other major institutional features that, 
because of their relative stability, best reveal their 
relation to social mobility when it is studied over 
quite long time spans. Even the most stable polit- 
ical, juridical, and economic institutions of a so- 
ciety are of capital importance for the mobility 
Process. Thus, the occupational selection process 
in Western society is decisively influenced by the 
nature of the labor contract, by laws relating to 
freedom of movement, and, ultimately, by the dis- 
tribution of political power, together with the polit- 
ical and social sentiments associated with this 
distribution. As increasingly complex models of the 
social-selection process are developed, it will be- 
come necessary to specify more explicitly and ex- 
actly the institutional environment to which the 
model has application. Perhaps, too, it will become 
Possible to relate parameter values to changes in 
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the institutional environment and thus to unify the 
interests of quantitative research and comparative 
historical inquiry. 

HERBERT GOLDHAMER 


[See also STRATIFICATION, SOCIAL. Other relevant ma- 
terial may be found in CASTE; MARKOV CHAINS; OC- 
CUPATIONS AND CAREERS.]| 
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I. TYPES AND FUNCTIONS OF 
SociaL MOVEMENTS 

TI. THE STUDY oF SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS 


Rudolf Heberle 
Joseph R. Gusfield 


I 
TYPES AND FUNCTIONS OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


The term “social movement” or its equivalent 
in other Western languages is being used to denote 
a wide variety of collective attempts to bring about 
a change in certain social institutions or to create 
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an entirely new order. Sometimes the term is used 
in distinction from religious or political move- 
ments and from movements among particular 
groups, for example, the women’s movement or 
the youth movement. As all of these movements 
occur in society and tend to affect, directly or in- 
directly, the social order, it would be permissible 
to apply the term social movement to all of them. 
However, when the term first came into use, early 
in the nineteenth century, it had a more specific 
meaning: the social movement meant the move- 
ment of the new industrial working class, with its 
socialistic, communistic, and anarchistic tenden- 
cies. A German scholar, Lorenz von Stein, was one 
of the first to recognize that the real political sig- 
nificance of socialism and communism lay not in 
their value as forms of social thought but in the 
fact that they gave expression and direction to 
the strivings of the industrial proletariat toward 
a new social order which would abolish economic 
exploitation and give the workers a chance to 
achieve full personality development. 

On the continent of Europe, the identification of 
the social movement with the labor movement 
lasted until the second decade of this century. To- 
day this narrow definition of the concept is no 
longer possible in view of peasants’ and farmers’ 
movements, of Fascism and National Socialism, 
and of the independence movements in colonial 
countries—to name only the most important in- 
stances. 

It is advisable, however, to distinguish between 
movements which, because of their limited goals, 
never attract more than small groups of people 
and those which, aiming at comprehensive and 
fundamental changes in the social order, become 
true mass movements of historical significance. 
The latter will be referred to as social movements 
in the strict or “classical” sense. The former are 
sometimes referred to as “protest movements,” but 
this term may also be used to designate mass 
movements which seek to redress grievances of 
certain groups (for example, the Negro movement) 
as well as movements opposing social (or politi- 
cal) change (for example, the Ku Klux Klan or 
the White Citizens’ Councils in the southern 
United States). 

Although it is sometimes convenient to distin- 
guish between social and political movements, it 
should be noted that all movements have political 
implications even if their members do not strive 
at political power. 

Social movements are a specific kind of con- 
certed-action groups; they last longer and are more 
integrated than mobs, masses, and crowds and 
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yet are not organized like political clubs and other 
associations. A social movement may, however, 
be comprised of organized groups without having 
one over-all formal organization (for example, the 
labor movement, which comprises trade unions, 
political parties, consumer cooperatives, and many 
other organizations ). Group consciousness, that is, 
a sense of belonging and of solidarity among the 
members of a group, is essential for a social move- 
ment, although empirically it occurs in various 
degrees. This consciousness is generated through 
active participation and may assume various so- 
ciopsychological characteristics. By this criterion 
social movements are distinguished from “social 
trends,” which are often referred to as movements 
and are the result of similar but uncoordinated, 
actions of many individuals (for example, the 
suburban movement, fads, and fashions). 

The classical concept of social movement im- 
plies the creation of an entirely new socioeco- 
nomic and political order, especially as concerns 
the institutions of property and the distribution of 
power. To justify these aims, all major social 
movements develop a more or less elaborate, more 
or less consistent set of ideas which its members 
must accept more or less uncritically, as members 
of a religious group would accept a creed. From 
these “ideologies,” or “constitutive ideas,” are de- 
rived “action programs” of a more changing 
nature. Social movements tend to spread beyond 
the boundaries of states or national societies and 
to extend over the entire area of a civilization, or 
even beyond, as far as the social order that is their 
target reaches. 

“Protest movements,” as the term is used in this 
discussion, are, as a rule, limited in spatial ex- 
pansion, being mostly of local, regional, or na- 
tional character, for example, many “radical” 
farmers’ and peasants’ movements. A formally 
organized protest movement represents one kind 
of “pressure group.” Transformation of a protest 
movement into a genuine social movement is 
possible; the early labor movement showed many 
traits of a protest movement, and labor unions 
often act as pressure groups. Neither protest move- 
ments nor pressure groups develop, as a rule, a 
comprehensive political action program or an 
elaborate ideology. While the relations between 
social movements and political parties will be dis- 
cussed later, it should be pointed out that politi- 
cal parties are not necessarily differentiated by 
ideologies. 

In spite of their different and often antagonistic 
aims and ideologies, certain social movements 
show similarities in structure, tactics, and other 
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formal aspects, while other movements, although 
similar in their ideologies, are significantly differ- 
ent in other respects. While the earlier studies of 
social movements have concentrated on the ideas, 
more recent sociological research has given equal 
attention to the structural and psychological 
aspects. 


Ideas 


Movements aiming consciously at a radically 
different social order, a “change from the roots,” 
are possible only when the social order is seen not 
as a divine creation but as a work of man, subject 
to man’s will. Movements of this kind are con- 
comitant with the secularization of thought. This 
is why such movements have occurred in the West 
only since the eighteenth century and in the East 
quite recently as a consequence of cultural con- 
tact with the West. Earlier revolts and disturb- 
ances among the lower social strata typically 
aimed at improving their social position without 
attacking the social order in its foundations. Radi- 
cal movements in the earlier periods tended to 
assume the character of millenarian religious or 
quasi-religious sects, Similar movements still occur 
in regions where the transition to modern society 
is lagging. These movements were, as a rule, de- 
feated unless they adopted the organization, 
tactics, and ideology of modern movements. 

In the attempt to justify their aims, modern 
social movements typically resort to abstract prin- 
ciples concerning the nature of man, his destina- 
tion, and his natural rights in combination with a 
critique of the existing economic, political, and 
cultural institutions. The ideas of liberty and 
equality are common to all major social movements, 
sometimes in combination with the idea of na- 
tional unity and independence. 

The most typical forms which the philosophy of 
a movement assumes are either a detailed, rational 
plan for a new society—a utopia—or, as in the 
case of Marxism, a theory of history which pre- 
dicts the inevitable coming of the new society 
without revealing its form in detail, Characteristic 
of these thought systems is their inherent logical 
consistency, their reliance on monocausal explana- 
tions of major social problems, and their tendency 
to believe that changes in social institutions will 
bring final solutions to all human problems. 

The defenders of the existing order will create 
counterarguments, which become the constitutive 
ideas (or ideology in the narrow sense) of a coun- 
termovement. Typically, these countermovements 
incorporate some of the ideas of their adversaries 
but otherwise use any argument that may serve 
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in defense of their position, regardless of resulting 
logical contradictions. Some have made effective 
use of symbols (the Third Reich) in order to 
achieve solidarity among adherents. Either type of 
belief system may be regarded as an expression 
of the collective will of the social groups in which 
they are developed and accepted. 

While the methods of analyzing belief systems 
of social movements have been refined by the “so- 
ciology of knowledge,” it is important to recognize 
the element of volition in the ideologies, since this 
is what makes them socially effective. The belief 
in a set of constitutive ideas binds the members 
of a movement together and gives them the élan 
needed for the persistent pursuit of the move- 
ment's aim, It some cases this belief can assume 
quasi-religious forms. If this happens, not only 
the ideas of antagonists but also any deviation 
from the orthodox ideology are branded as a 
heresy. [See IDEOLOGY.] 


Social-psychological characteristics 


The motivations of individuals in joining a so- 
cial movement may range from rational belief in 
the movement's aim (value—rational orientation ) 
to pure opportunism. Quite often the decision to 
join is more emotional than rational—for example, 
when a person is “converted” by some experience 
which arouses his sense of justice—and in certain 
types of movements the mass of supporters are 
attracted by the personal charm of a leader rather 
than oriented toward an elaborate belief system 
or adefinite action program (emotional—affectual 
orientation). When a movement has existed for 
a long time, it may, in certain families or occu- 
pational groups or local communities, become tra- 
ditional to belong, as in the case of traditional 
socialistic orientation in many European working- 
class families. The example set by kinsmen, neigh- 
bors, or friends may give the incentive to join. [See 
PERSONALITY, POLITICAL.] 

One can distinguish the following sociopsycho- 
logical types of movements according to the pre- 
vailing motivation of their members: a 

(1) The value-rational “spiritual community 
or “fellowship” of believers in the truth of the 
constitutive ideas and in the practical aims of 2 
movement. 

(2) The emotional-affectual “following” of a 
charismatic leader. 

(3) The purposive-rational or utilitarian asso- 
ciation for the pursuit of individual interests. 

Combinations of these types are frequent, and 
transitions from one type to another may occur 
during the life cycle of a movement. What started 
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as a community of believers in a “cause” may de- 
velop into a “band wagon,” attracting socially or 
politically ambitious opportunists. In some revolu- 
tionary movements the devotion to the cause be- 
comes paramount to the degree that personal 
friendship and love among members and all per- 
sonal, intimate relations with outsiders are dis- 
couraged—a paradox in movements which aim at 
the establishment of a more human, more fra- 
ternal order of society. Of course, reasons of se- 
curity against police spies and traitors may con- 
tribute to these practices. On the other hand, there 
are cases where kinship and personal friendship 
contributed to the solidarity of members of a revo- 
lutionary movement. 

The nature of a movement may also change as 
a new generation grows into it. By political gen- 
eration we mean those persons of approximately 
equal chronological age who experienced the same 
crucial social and political events during the for- 
mative period of their lives, that is, roughly in 
their late teens and early twenties. The implication 
is that these experiences, among other factors, 
contributed to the formation of their social and 
political outlook on life (Weltanschauung). Al- 
though this concept presents serious difficulties to 
“operational definition,” it is a most useful tool 
in understanding the origin and development and 
internal tensions and changes of social move- 
ments, [See GENERATIONS.] 

Many attempts have been made to explain the 
origin and growth of social movements by relying 
only on psychic factors. These attempts have in 
many instances led to an overemphasis on non- 
rational motivations, even on pathological traits 
of founders and leaders as well as of followers, 
and have neglected the situational conditions out 
of which movements arise. While many early 
leaders of radical movements have been malad- 
justed personalities and while frustrated individ- 
uals are often attracted by such movements, mass 
adherence is gained by rational reaction to eco- 
nomic or other social conditions which are felt to 
be intolerable. Likewise, the popular notion that 
movements are generated by outside agitators has 
to be discarded; outsiders certainly accelerate the 
spread of a movement, but unless the local people 
are “ready,” the agitator is likely to preach to deaf 
ears—or even be forced to leave. 


Organization and structure 


Although social movements are by definition not 
Corporate bodies, as action groups they need some 
kind of organization that enables certain persons 
to act as authorized spokesmen and representa- 


tives. This can take the form of committees, clubs, 
labor unions, or political parties. 

The relationship to political parties is of special 
importance. It may be of various patterns: (4) the 
party may serve as the political spearhead of the 
movement; (b) the movement may be represented 
in or exert influence through several parties; (c) 
a party may contain several movements—or parts 
of them; or (d) the movement rejects connection 
with any political party. Examples of (a) are the 
British Labour party in its earlier days and the 
National Socialist German Workers party (NSDAP) 
in relation to the broader Nazi movement; of (b) 
the labor movement in West Germany represented 
in the Social Democratic party (SPD) and the 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU); of (c) the 
major American parties; of (d) the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW ) in the United States 
and anarchosyndicalism in general. 

Political party by definition presupposes the ex- 
istence of at least one other party within the body 
politic. However, the ideological parties which de- 
veloped out of the communist and fascist move- 
ments (and some independence movements) aim 
at a monopoly of power and do not recognize other 
parties as legitimate adversaries or competitors. 
Since they are selective in membership and de- 
mand absolute obedience from all members, they 
are properly referred to as “political orders” rather 
than parties. These totalitarian parties aim at con- 
trolling all phases of social life through numerous 
affiliated organizations. [See PARTIES, POLITICAL.] 

Affiliated organizations were, however, first de- 
vised by the social-democratic parties of continen- 
tal Europe and later used by nearly all other 
parties. The primary purpose of creating women’s, 
children’s, and youth organizations together with 
educational, athletic, and a variety of other special- 
interest associations was not total control, as in the 
totalitarian orders, but recruiting new members 
and winning elections. Yet before 1933 a German 
socialist’s life “from the cradle to the grave” could 
be spent in party-affiliated organizations. This in- 
dicates that for its adherents the party was more 
than a political institution; it was part of the 
broader movement in which the masses of indus- 
trial workers had found a “home”—a community 
of mind and spirit. The establishment of paramili- 
tary forces by the fascist and National Socialist 
movements induced their opponents to follow their 
example. , 

The relations between the various organized 
groups constituting a movement are not always 
free of tension. For example, in some European 
countries the affiliation of trade unions with a po- 
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litical party has at times aroused Opposition among 
those workers who did not share the political (so- 
cialistic) orientation of their union. 

The growth of affiliated organizations together 
with universal franchise created problems of ad- 
ministration which could no longer be solved solely 
by reliance on part-time volunteer workers, Thus, 
large staffs of paid full-time workers developed in 
parties as well as in labor unions and other organ- 
izations within the major movements, While in- 
creasing the efficiency of the interior workings, the 
unwanted consequence of professionalization of 
the staff is often a decline in militancy. Persons 
who are responsible for a large organization on 
which people depend, will, in a critical situation, 
be reluctant to risk not only the lives of members 
but also the very existence of the organization and, 
eventually, its achievements, (This explains in part 
why the German socialist trade union leadership 
failed to resist Hitler in the spring of 1933.) 

The power structure of social movements varies 
from diffusion of Power to concentration of author- 
ity at the top level. Supreme authority may be in- 
Stitutional, that is, derived from the office to which 
a person has been promoted by legal procedure, or 
it may be charismatic, that is, derived from the 
belief in the extraordinary, quasi-superhuman 
Powers of a particular person who, in turn, is moti- 
vated by the belief in his singular gifts, his call 
to leadership, and his political “mission.” The 
founders and early leaders of social movements 


In politics, the distinction between Strategy and 
tactics cannot be so sharply drawn as in the theory 
of war, but it is nevertheless important, In socie- 


movement engage in “direct action” (for example, 
sabotage, general strike, boycott, “sit-in,” terror 
and violence) or in serious preparations for a coup 
état. Schisms in a social movement occur more 
frequently about tactics (for example, over the 
question of reform or revolution) than about strat- 
egy, although the more serious splits are usually 
those over long-range strategy (for example, the 
Stalinist-Trotskyite controversy). For the outsider, 
it is often difficult to decide whether a change in 
the policy of a movement is due to a change in 
final objectives or merely a tactical maneuver (this 
has been a major problem in dealing with com- 
munism), 

Direct action, essentially undemocratic because 
it denies the Opponent the chance to discuss the 
issue, is often resorted to when legitimate political 
action fails. In extreme situations the movement 
will culminate in a violent revolution, 

The tactics and Strategy of a social movement 
are interdependent with its ideology and its form 
of organization; for example, a movement aiming 
at revolution needs a more authoritarian organiza- 
tion than a movement believing in gradual reform, 
The choice of tactics as well as of forms of organ- 
ization is in part dependent on the political system 
within which the movement Operates and in part 
on the size of the movement and its influence 
within the political system. Therefore, the tactics 
of a social movement may change as it grows— 
they may become less revolutionary as the move- 
ment gains in influence, or they may become more 
aggressive as the chances of success increase, 

Most social movements operate in public because 
publicity gives influence and increases adherence. 
However, secrecy is resorted to in situations where 
the rights of association, of assembly, and of free- 
dom of opinion are denied or Where members of 
a particular movement are subject to special pro- 
hibitive legislation and to persecution. The labor 
movement in its early phases was largely forced to 
Secrecy. The consequence was—as it has been in 
similar cases—the splitting up of the larger move- 
ment into many more or less conspiratorial sect- 
like groups. 

In political as in military action and in business, 
Success comes to the innovator. The rise to power 
and the foreign-policy achievements of the Fascists 
and Nazis were, in part, due to the fact that they 
did not play according to the rules, while their 
antagonists at home and abroad expected them to. 
The same may be said, with modifications, of the 
communist movement: frequent tactical changes 
tend to confuse the adversaries. Mao Tse-tung suc- 
ceeded because he deviated from orthodox Leninist 
strategy and tactics, 
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Radical revolutionary and counterrevolutionary 
movements are capable of violating the “rules of 
the game” because their members do not regard 
their opponents as part of the political community; 
they conceive of all politics in terms of friend—foe 
relations, where no holds are barred. This explains 
the use of terror before and after the seizure of 
power and the paradox that men who intend to 
create a better world for man are capable of sac- 
rificing millions of human beings in the process. 


Class and ethnic movements 

Two kinds of social movements have been of 
historical importance in recent times: class move- 
ments and movements of ethnic groups. 

Examples of class movements are those of the 
middle class versus the nobility, peasants versus 
landlords, workers against employers, farmers 
against middlemen, petty bourgeoisie against big 
business, and, more vaguely speaking, the poor 


cally those which, while gaining in economic sig- 
nificance and general socioeconomic achievements, 
feel economically exploited and Politically sup- 
pressed. Some movements, Particularly counter- 
movements and protest movements, originate 


A distinction should be made between peasant 
movements and farmers’ movements, The former 


for example, in some Latin American and in many 
Colonial countries, the conflict is Particularly 
sharp, 

By way of contrast, modern farmers’ movements 
Occur typically among commercial farmers, espe- 
cially in one-crop areas, where a high degree of 


a ey movements as a rule do not develop 
aborate ideologies but raise concrete demands; 


in this respect they come close to being mere pro- 
test movements. However, if their grievances are 
not alleviated, even modern farmers become sus- 
ceptible to radical ideological movements (for ex- 
ample, German farmers during the rise of Nazism, 
French farmers and Poujadism). Peasant move- 
ments are likely to resort to violence, Their ideology, 
if one exists, may at the same time be traditional- 
istic and restorative. However, it is precisely in 
traditional areas of peasant unrest that contempo- 
rary communism has gained widespread support, 
especially in southern Europe and Latin America. 

To say that a movement is supported by a given 
class does not mean that every member of the 
movement belongs to that particular class or that 
every member of the class belongs to the move- 
ment. These correlations are never perfect, Some 
movements are recruited mainly from uprooted or 
alienated members of certain classes (for example, 
most of the early Nazis, including Hitler, were 
déclassé lower-middle-class people). The founders, 
the leaders, and the framers of the belief system 
in class movements are often alienated members 
of another class. 

Of particular importance in this respect is the 
role of the intelligentsia in furnishing leaders of 
revolutionary movements. Having no firm roots in 
their society, these men and women are suscep- 
tible to ideological beliefs which promise them a 
society in which their kind would find a satisfac- 
tory status, 


As a rule these movements are led and support- 
ed primarily by the cultural, economic, and, in 
some cases, military elites who have vital interests 
in the attainment of the objectives, 
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large extent, from the recently developed classes 
of white-collar workers, civil servants, and military 
officers, as well as from the small and medium- 
sized businessmen, who find themselves handi- 
capped by Western colonial rule and economic 
dominance. Additional support comes in many 
areas from miners, peasants, plantation laborers, 
and other categories of workers who have been in 
contact with Western systems of economy and 
government and who have been uprooted from the 
community of village or tribe. Even among prim- 
itive islanders in the south Pacific, movements have 
developed which are partly directed toward free- 
dom from white dominance and are partly nour- 
ished by chiliastic expectations of enrichment 
through civilization, for example, the “cargo” cults 
[see NATIVISM AND REVIVALISM]. 

The Negro movement in the United States does 
not correspond to the typical pattern of ethnic- 
group movements because most Negroes do not 
aspire to political independence or cultural auton- 
omy but to integration into American society and 
culture. Since the American Negroes are neither a 
national minority nor a social class, their movement 
does not aim at fundamental changes in the social 
order but rather at the realization of constitutional 
rights. However, achievement of the Negroes’ aims 
would change not only local and regional customs 
but also certain parts of the existing legal order. 
The movement, therefore, is regarded by friend 
and foe as a “revolution.” In its aims and tactics 
the Negro movement resembles the women’s (suf- 
fragettes’) movement. Like the early labor move- 
ment, it has received significant aid and leadership 
from outsiders, 

In many instances one can observe that certain 
areas or regions of a country are the breeding 
places and strongholds of a variety of successive 
movements of a more or less radical character. 
This is true especially of rural areas where one- 
crop commercial farming in combination with 
other factors (for example, irregular rainfall) re- 
sults in a high degree of economic insecurity 
among farmers or where a high degree of under- 
employment exists among agricultural workers. 
The depletion of forests and other secondary 
sources of farmers’ income or their appropriation 
by outsiders also tends to create areas of social 
unrest (for example, northern Sweden and the cut- 
over areas in the Great Lakes states and the Deep 
South of the United States). In some of these areas 
social movements tend to find support among all 
social strata because all are affected; in other in- 
stances the property owners will lean toward one, 
the propertyless classes toward another, “extreme” 
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movement. Persistent centers of unrest and rebel- 
lion also occur in certain sections of metropolitan 
cities. The study of these phenomena constitutes 
the “ecology” of social movements. 


The functions of social movements 


The great changes in the social order of the 
world which have occurred during the past two 
centuries are very largely the direct or indirect 
result of social movements. For even if a move- 
ment did not achieve all its goals, parts of its pro- 
gram were accepted and incorporated into the ever- 
changing social order. This has been the main, or 
“manifest,” function of these movements. 

As a movement grows, certain secondary, or 
“latent,” functions may be observed: (1) the move- 
ment contributes to the formation of public opin- 
ion by providing for the discussion of social and 
political problems and through the eventual incor- 
poration of some of the movement's ideas into 
dominant public opinion; and (2) it provides train- 
ing of leaders who become part of the political elite 
and may eventually rise to the positions of leading 
statesmen. The socialist labor movements and the 
national independence movements have produced 
a large proportion of the present-day heads of gov- 
ernment throughout the world. Labor leaders and 
leaders of other movements, even if they do not 
hold public office, also belong to the political elite 
in many countries, a fact which in some instances 
is recognized by heads of government, who may ex- 
tend appropriate honors to such leaders or consult 
with them on political issues. 

When these two functions have reached the 
point where the movement, after having changed 
or modified the social order, becomes part of it, 
the life cycle of the movement comes to an end— 
it has become an institution. This is true in the 
first place when a revolutionary movement is vic- 
torious, as in the Soviet Union and mainland 
China, where communism can no longer be called 
a movement but has been transformed into a 
regime. It is true also of the socialist labor move- 
ment and some farmers’ movements in the eco- 
nomically advanced countries of northern and 
western Europe and in the United States and the 
British Dominions, while the countries where 
urgent social and economic reforms have been de- 
layed or prevented are the present-day seedbeds of 
revolutionary socialistic and communistic move- 


ments. 
RUDOLF HEBERLE 
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II 
THE STUDY OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


The analysis of social movements has constituted 
an amorphous and diffuse field of sociological re- 
search and theory that is sometimes conceived as 
part of the general field of collective behavior and 
sometimes as part of the study of voluntary asso- 
ciations. In this article, however, social movements 
are defined as socially shared demands for change 
in some aspect of the social order. This definition 
emphasizes the part played by social movements in 
the development of social change—an aspect that 
no student of them has been able to ignore. 

At various times and under various conditions 
the legitimacy of a society's customary institutions 
or values may come under attack from different 
parts of the society. New arrangements are advo- 
cated; but the demand for change meets with re- 
sistance, and old habits and arrangements are 
maintained. Thus it comes about that groups face 
each other in some form of conflict. 

A social movement, therefore, is not the unno- 
ticed accretion of many unrecognized changes. 
Rather, it has the character of an explicit and con- 
scious indictment of whole or part of the social 
order, together with a conscious demand for 
change. It also has an ideological component—that 
is, a set of ideas which specify discontents, pre- 
scribe solutions, and justify change. 


Directed and undirected movements 


There is a mixture of formal association and in- 
formal, diffuse behavior encompassed in the con- 
cept of a movement. A significant distinction can 
be made between “directed” and “undirected” move- 
ments or segments of a movement. This distinc- 
tion is similar to that made by Herbert Blumer 
(1946) between “general” and “specific” move- 
ments. The directed segment of a movement is 
characterized by organized and structured groups 
with specific programs, a formal leadership struc- 
ture, definitive ideology, and stated objectives. Its 
followers are members of an organization as well 
as partisans to a belief. The undirected phase of a 
movement is characterized by the reshaping of per- 
Spectives, norms, and values which occurs in the 
interaction of persons apart from a specific asso- 
Ciational context. The followers are partisans but 
need not be members of any association which 
advocates the change being studied. 

: For example, the directed segment of the fem- 
Mist movement consisted of associations that 
Sought to achieve goals of equal rights for women 
in various areas of American life; in its undirected 
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phase, the movement consisted of a subtle and 
unreported redefinition of the rights of women (in 
which both men and women played a part). In 
Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, Nora was a partisan partic- 
ipant in such a movement, without any affiliation 
to a feminist organization. 

These two sides to the phenomenon of social 
movements often lead to diverse emphases among 
sociological studies. Those which focus on diffuse 
and undirected action are likely to emphasize those 
characteristics of movements which are akin to 
other phenomena of collective behavior and which 
are often such a striking feature of the early for- 
mation of movements and associations. Crowd and 
mob action, generalized unrest, and the structure 
of personal commitment loom large in many 
studies of the genesis of social movements (for 
example, see Cantril 1941). This type of study at- 
tempts to analyze the ways in which discontent is 
made specific in new definitions of rights and 
privileges, indictments of the existing order, and, 
finally, in programs for new institutional struc- 
tures. For example, in George Rudé’s (1959) anal- 
ysis of public opinion among working-class Pari- 
sians on the eve of the French Revolution, the 
origin of their discontent is traced to anger at 
rising bread prices; only through a series of riots, 
statements, and counteraction did the protests of 
the workers become defined in an ideology of 
revolution. 

Most studies of social movements have been re- 
searches into the career of an association, from 
stages of collective excitement to the activities of 
formally organized groups. In such studies the 
movement is identified with the goals and actions 
of organizations (see, for instance, Holtzman 1964; 
Lipset 1950; Webb & Webb 1894). 


Public policy and private persuasion 


Directed and undirected segments of social 
movements affect each other. As movements arise, 
grow, and become recognized, they tend to gen- 
erate public controversy. Uncommitted portions of 
the society may be polarized into partisan support 
on the one hand and resistant opposition on the 
other. The Negro civil rights movement in the 
United States during the 1960s transformed a rela- 
tively quiescent white population into resisters and 
supporters of civil rights. Even where organiza- 
tional membership is lacking, people take positions 
and adjust their behavior in response to new ex- 
pectations. Issues emerge where consensus had 
existed (Hyman & Sheatsley 1964). 

Social movements may be distinguished accord- 
ing to whether they seek to achieve their goals 
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through public policy or private persuasion. A 
movement may work toward the goal of effective 
change in the rules of government or other insti- 
tutions. For example, the Townsend movement 
sought to gain legislation affecting the welfare of 
the aged (Holtzman 1964), and the early Method- 
ist sects hoped to reform the Anglican church 
(Niebuhr 1929), Other movements have concen- 
trated on persuading individuals to a line of action 
and have ignored the use of public institutions as 
agents of control. Religious movements are more 
likely to seek converts than new legislation. Even 
in the American temperance movement the early 
stages were marked by efforts to persuade individ- 
uals to abstain (Gusfield 1963, chapter 2). 

Belief and politicization. Although movements 
may, and often do, utilize both public policy and 
personal persuasion, it is important to recognize 
that they may shift their emphasis from one to the 
other. The ways in which movements become po- 
liticized is thus one of the important problems in 
the field. The religious expression of discontent 
may substitute for political expression (Lipset 
1960, pp. 97-100). The contrary trend is also 
found; for instance, studies of millennial move- 
ments in Melanesia show that religious movements 
are capable of turning into nationalistic political 
rebellions (Worsley 1957). 

The concept of a “social movement” is thus sug- 
gestive of people who, on the one hand, are in 
process of rejecting existing social values and ar- 
rangements, while, on the other, they are both 
striving to make converts to their way of seeing 
things and dealing with the resistance that their 
activities inevitably call forth. But while the move- 
ment is often carried by associations, it is not 
wholly an associational phenomenon. It is in the 
system of generalized beliefs, and in partisan com- 
mitment to such beliefs, that we find the character- 
izing features of a social movement. The unity 
and coherence of a movement, in its various stages 
and forms, depend on the similarity of the ad- 
herents’ beliefs about the legitimacy of a new 
way of behaving, of their rejection of what has 
been, and of their demand for adoption of the new. 
This'is what distinguishes a social movement from 
other types of special interest associations and 
from those hostile outbreaks and expressive pro- 


tests which do not develop into explicit demands 
for a changed society. 


Social change and the social base 


A major hypothesis in the field is that social 
movements are the products of social change. Cir- 
cumstances arise in which long established rela- 
tionships are no longer appropriate; the result of 


this strain between old and new is discontent. One 
of the sociologist’s tasks in analyzing a movement 
is to identify the particular social changes that 
have generated discontent and to specify their re- 
lation to the movement. For example, a movement 
toward establishing the language of Norwegian 
rural areas as the official Norwegian language was 
shown to be a product of the cultural chauvinism 
with which peasants responded to the influx of 
urban institutions and personnel in the provinces 
(Munch 1954), 

Social bases of movements. Just as change is 
seldom uniform throughout a society, so too a so- 
cial movement usually appeals to some segments 
of a society but not to all. In other words, it has a 
location in the social structure. For example, the 
Indian independence movement had a special at- 
traction for Indian professionals who were, as a 
class, blocked from full professional attainments, 
although they had been given a British education 
(Misra 1961); the Poujadist movement in France 
attracted small businessmen and farmers (Lipset 
1960, pp. 154-165); Methodism in its early stages 
had a singular appeal to the British working class 
(Niebuhr 1929, chapter 2). 

A specific movement, of course, may appeal to 
more than one social or cultural segment. Analyses 
of movements often involve consideration of the 
problems posed by efforts to unite diverse social 
groups in one association. Thus, it has been shown 
that the American socialist movement was con- 
stantly troubled by the diversities arising from a 
rural, native American radicalism and the radical- 
ism of urban, often immigrant, workers. Native 
American radicalism was both Populist and anti- 
industrial, whereas urban, working-class radicalism 
has sought to extend industrialization, provided 
that it is regulated (Bell 1952). 

Relative deprivation and social change. There 
is no simple unilinear relation between the hard- 
ships experienced by a group and the development 
of movements toward change. The principle of 
relative deprivation, however, goes some way 
toward explaining the relation between perceived 
deprivation (or threat of deprivation) and the ex- 
pression and organization of discontent. Research 
has shown that the absolute situation of a group 
is not as instrumental in generating and focusing 
discontent as is the perception of what is just, €X- 
pected, and possible. Revolutions may, and often 
have, occurred just after revolutionary segments of 
the population have improved their economic post 
tion. Because of a group's rising expectations, the 
new situation may be experienced as even more 
distressing than the previous one. In some cases, 
fear of the loss of new gains may instill and in- 


crease unrest. Furthermore, the loss of past status 
may be influential in generating movements which 
aim at restoration, This was one factor in the de- 
velopment of British trade unionism; early indus- 
trialization threatened to erase the line between 
craft and unskilled labor and thus threatened the 
position of the skilled worker (Webb & Webb 1894, 
chapter 1). 

Structural aspects. Potential supporters of so- 
cial movements must also be assessed from the 
standpoint of their skills and opportunities for the 
development of collective action. Social change 
may generate movements through structural 
changes, such as an increase in the capacities of 
groups for the tasks of communication, leadership, 
and organization. For example, colonial education 
acts as a training ground as well as a seedbed of 
discontent for anticolonial nationalist movements 
(McCully 1940). 

Ideological content. The beliefs of any social 
movement reflect the unique situation of the social 
segments that make up its base. Taken together, 
these beliefs amount to a paradigm of experience 
by which the ideology and program of the move- 
ment appear right, just, and proper only to a par- 
ticular segment of society, because it alone has 
undergone the experiences which could make the 
ideology seem both relevant and valid. This is true 
even though the ideology may be set forth in quite 
general terms. For instance, the movement for an 
amendment to the United States constitution pro- 
hibiting discrimination on the basis of sex has been 
stated in the rhetoric of equal rights for all women. 
This amendment has been sponsored, however, by 
upper-class women who would benefit from equal- 
ity with husbands in property rights and has been 
opposed by working-class women who achieve spe- 
cial protection and welfare benefits under laws 
which limit their hours of work (Green & Melnick 
1950). In this case, the rhetoric of “equal rights” 
has a different meaning for working women than 
for upper-class women. 


Career of social movements 


In analyzing the relation of social movements 
to social changes, the sociologist, as we have seen, 
characteristically attempts to identify the social 
Segments uniquely supportive and “open” to the 
ee the social changes that produce both 
: e discontent of these segments and their means 
a ee it, and the relation between the ide- 
gic | content of the movement and the specific 

ocial situations of the adherents and the partisans. 
Eii behavior to collective action. How- 
YA , scontent alone is far from being a sufficient 

use of either protest activity or of more explicit 
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demands for change. “A movement has to be con- 
structed and has to carve out a career in what is 
practically always an opposed, resistant, or at least 
indifferent world” (Blumer 1957, p. 147). The gen- 
eralized unrest must become focused on specific 
parts of the social order. New beliefs must be 
created and adherents gained. People must be acti- 
vated to champion a cause through the mobiliza- 
tion of their energies in a concerted manner. As 
this occurs, the movement often takes on new 
characteristics. 

Whether or not an initial discontent will be- 
come organized into a movement is itself proble- 
matic. Hobsbawm (1959) has studied a number 
of what he calls “archaic” movements, in which 
diffuse protest did not coalesce into organized de- 
mands for change. Thus, Sicilian social banditry of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, both ex- 
pressed and was nourished by the diffuse protest 
of the Sicilian peasantry against the rich and the 
“outsider.” However, such protest never achieved an 
ideological content or an organization through 
which to focus on a program of demands, tactics, 
and strategy. 

The appearance of agitation in the midst of un- 
rest aids in the development of new perspectives 
toward the social order and gives meaning to the 
social changes producing discontent. The develop- 
ment of leadership, organized actions, and ideology 
mobilizes discontent into an organized movement 
and frequently generates new characteristics owing 
to an initial outburst of energy. Thus, initial out- 
breaks of violence may well go beyond the attack 
on a specific and defined part of the status quo. 
In the Hungarian revolt of 1956, the urban riots 
were not revolutionary in origin, but they took on 
a revolutionary character as the movement favor- 
ing a new regime took on a more organized and 
permanent structure (Gross 1958, pp. 319-321). 
Without the appearance of a more permanent 
structure, such outbreaks are likely to be isolated 
events, as were the Harlem riots of 1943. 

Contingencies. Events which are unanticipated 
and beyond the control or influence of the move- 
ment often change the constellation of resisting 
and supporting forces and thus strongly affect its 
career. For example, the inflation of the 1920s and 
early 1930s contributed heavily to the development 
of the Nazi party by increasing the economic dis- 
content of lower-middle-class groups whose emo- 
tional ties to nationalism had already made them 
likely adherents of National Socialism (Fromm 
1941; Lipset 1960, pp. 138-152). 

Structural conduciveness. The structure of so- 
ciety affects the origin and form of movements in 
a variety of ways. This phenomenon has been re- 
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ferred to by Smelser (1962) as “structural condu- 
civeness.” Dissent may be condoned in one society 
but so prohibited in another that the movement 
must take the form of a secret society. For in- 
stance, according to the theory of Selig Perlman 
(1928 ), the unique features of the American labor 
movement were a product of the openness of the 
American class structure. In Europe, Perlman 
argued, workers could not find solutions to their 
economic discontent by moving out of the working 
class; by contrast, in the United States the workers’ 
prospects for upward mobility were fairly good. It 
followed from this that American workers were 
less class-oriented and political in their union aims 
than European workers and more oriented to im- 
mediate issues of wages and conditions of work. 


The study of social movements 


The literature of sociological theory contains a 
plethora of typologies of movements. Such typolo- 
gies are often developed in terms of concern for 
the development of a theory of movements. How- 
ever, few research studies of specific social move- 
ments have been concerned with the development 
of a theoretical framework; most studies have been 
motivated by the researcher's interest in particular 
social issues and philosophies. The field of social 
movements can be profitably described in terms of 
the historical, political, and ideological concerns 
which have been the focus of research since the 
mid-1920s, 

The problem of commitment. The rise of com- 
munist parties in most Western nations as well as 
the development of German fascism has deeply af- 
fected students of political and social movements. 
Even the study of medieval and other millenarian 
religious movements has been actuated, in recent 
years, by a parallel interest in the mass political 
movements of the twentieth century (see MILLE- 
NARISM; see also Cohn 1957). 

Sociological and social psychological studies of 
extremist movements have attempted to identify 
the sources of the organizational and ideological 
loyalty of adherents and partisans. “Fanaticism, 
enthusiasm, fervent hope, hatred and intolerance” 
often mark the advocate of revolutionary change 
(Hoffer 1951, p. xi). The fierceness with which the 
communists, fascists, and other “extremists” of 
left or right adhere to their positions of power is 
contrasted with the conditions of democratic pol- 
itics. Rudolf Heberle (1951, chapter 15) has even 
drawn an analogy between totalitarian parties and 
religious disciplines by referring to the former as 
“political orders.” 

Interpersonal relationships. A major hypothe- 
sis in the study of the commitment process is that 


loyalty to a movement is fostered through the net- 
work of interpersonal relationships built up in the 
process of participation. The initiate to a movement 
develops personal ties which support and enforce 
doctrinal commitments. The socially alienated per- 
son finds in a movement a solution to his problems 
of “belonging.” Studies of defection among British, 
French, and American communists reveal that 
their behavior was influenced by dual and conflict- 
ing interpersonal loyalties, such as that of family 
or work team on the one hand and the party on 
the other (Almond 1954; Crossman 1949). In 
some movements, totalistic commitment is fos- 
tered by a round of life so controlled by organiza- 
tional activities as to preclude interpersonal rela- 
tions outside of the movement; where this happens, 
defection is tantamount to a complete reorienta- 
tion of one’s life. In more pluralistic movements, 
adherence to the movement does not cut the mem- 
ber loose from other competing and even conflict- 
ing roles. 

Psychological studies. The discussion of the 
roots of “extremist” adherence to communism and 
fascism has also been approached from the stand- 
point of psychology. The research of T. W. Adorno 
and his associates (1950) into “authoritarian per- 
sonality” has led to a widely held view that a con- 
stellation of masochistic and sadistic personality 
traits predispose some persons toward antidemo- 
cratic, intolerant, and authority-centered political 
positions and movements. In criticizing this thesis, 
Edward Shils (1954) has shown that right-wing, 
xenophobic, and nativist organizations in the 
United States have demonstrated a great inability 
to subordinate to united leadership and that di- 
verse personality types are needed within the same 
organizational structure if a movement is to be 
effective. Similar psychological syndromes of in- 
tolerance for ambiguity among the partisans of 
both the extreme right and the extreme left in 
England and the United States have been discussed 
by Milton Rokeach (1960). Toch (1965) has de- 
veloped a useful framework for analyzing the psy- 
chological motivations and consequences involved 
in membership commitment for a wide range of 
diverse movements. 


Bureaucratization of social movements 


The development of at least a semipermanent 
organizational structure is often essential to the 
realization of the goals of a movement. However, 
such organization often sets in motion influences 
which defeat the ideals that gave birth to it. This is 
the paradox: that which is a needed means to an 
end is often the means which frustrates attainment 
of the end. 


Disillusionment with the possibility of achieving 
ideals through organized movements has provided 
the motivation for many studies of social move- 
ments in the twentieth century. A major source of 
concern for this “blurring of mission” has stemmed 
from religious ideology: How can the ideals enun- 
ciated in religious thought and prophetic criticism 
be translated into effective institutional structures? 
Ernst Troeltsch (1912) was the first to pose this 
problem with some degree of theoretical precision 
when he made a distinction between sect and 
church. He maintained that as a sect develops into 
a more regularized and coordinated church organ- 
ization (with a definitive membership, a trained 
clergy, and specified dogma and ritual), the initial 
mission and emotional drive of sectarianism is dif- 
fused in the accommodative perspective and rational 
character of the church. There is some confirma- 
tion of this hypothesis in various studies of Amer- 
ican and British religious movements; new sects 
develop among the “disinherited” poor who find 
that the established churches no longer meet their 
needs. Such “churches of the disinherited” in turn 
display tendencies to become more conservative or 
“churchlike” (Niebuhr 1929; Pope 1942; Harrison 
1959). 

Routinization and commitment. Contemporary 
sociologists have often pointed out how the ideal- 
ism and missionary zeal of spontaneous emotional 
commitment to a cause tends to be “corrupted” by 
the tendency of all organizations to become “ends- 
in-themselves.” Max Weber's doctrine (1922) of 
the routinization of charisma is the leading theo- 
retical statement of this view. 

A number of studies of political and other move- 
ments have been inspired by similar concerns. 
Robert Michels’ study (1911) of the German Social 
Democratic party in the early twentieth century 
has been the most influential work in this vein; 
his doctrine of the iron law of oligarchy empha- 
sized the inevitability of a conservatizing leader- 
ship in organized movements. Several recent 
studies have also shown the tendency of move- 
ments to remain in existence beyond the realiza- 
tion of their original aims (Messinger 1955; Sills 
1957). Implicit in this type of study is a “natural 
history” theory of organizations: they simply grow 
old like any natural organism. But more recent re- 
search suggests that the problem of institutionali- 
zation is far more complex. There would appear to 
pa K inherent tendency either in organizations or 

e sources of organizational commitment to 
move toward accommodation and compromise and 
Poi to weaken the ardor of membership and the 

i iteness of the program. Not all unions lose 
their factional characteristics (Lipset et al. 1956); 
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not all sects become churchlike as they become 
regularized and stable (Wilson 1961); not all or- 
ganized movements become accommodative ( Gus- 
field 1955). The fate of a movement is dependent 
upon many factors, among which are the contin- 
gencies which affect resistance, as well as those 
which change the character of the initial adherents. 


Mass movements and mass society 


The fact that highly industrialized societies seem 
to be especially likely to produce mass movements 
of various kinds has led scholars to inquire if there 
is not something in the very nature of mass society 
that encourages this tendency. Indeed, the concep- 
tion of modern society as “mass society” has been 
one of the leading themes in the study of contem- 
porary social movements. Exponents of this point 
of view hold that in contemporary industrial so- 
ciety traditional groups and institutions have lost 
control over the loyalties and behavior of the indi- 
vidual. The weakening of primary group attach- 
ments and the impersonal character of large-scale 
organization alienate men from the sources 
through which a democratic political process is 
mediated to citizens and achieves its legitimacy. 
Such alienated people are easily mobilized around 
charismatic leaders and symbolic goals. Thus, 
Hannah Arendt’s study (1951) of European total- 
itarian movements traces their development to the 
destruction of a class structure in which group 
affiliation had governed behavior and attitude. 

From the standpoint of this type of theory, we 
would expect leaders and adherents of contempo- 
rary antidemocratic movements to be drawn from 
segments of the population that are not well inte- 
grated into social units. William Kornhauser 
(1959, chapters 9-12) has shown this to be the 
case for a wide range of European and American 
totalitarian movements: not only are marginal 
members of society less “open” to control by elites, 
organizations, and primary groups, but they are 
also most apt to be attracted by the camaraderie 
of association and by the antiestablishment ideol- 
ogy so often found in radical movements of the 
right or left. 

Other writers have introduced views and find- 
ings critical of mass-society theory. They maintain 
that organized and integrated groups are essential 
to effective movements and that new perspectives 
toward the social order are developed in the sup- 
portive context of primary and secondary group 
organization. According to this view, contemporary 
society has not shattered group structure, nor are 
the conditions of modern industrial society as 
“alienative” as the theorists of mass society have 
maintained. Socially alienated people, it is argued, 
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lack the essential social organization within which 
shared meanings could emerge in the first place; 
contemporary social movements can be expected 
to arise, as have other movements, among discrete 
social bases. For instance, S. M. Lipset has shown 
that the preponderance of support for German 
fascism, French Poujadism, and American Mc- 
Carthyism has come from the lower middle classes 
in response to the threats of industrial develop- 
ment; similarly, the preponderance of communist 
support in Europe has come from the working 
classes and not from marginal, socially alienated 
persons (Lipset 1960, chapter 5). 


The wake of colonialism 


Since the rise of various new nations in areas 
that were formerly European colonies, sociologists 
have recognized a need for the study of anticolonial 
nationalism and of the impact of social change on 
political and social movements in nonindustrialized 
societies. The study of nativism and revivalism 
under colonial domination has shown a tendency 
for such movements to be the precursors of move- 
ments for national independence. In general, anal- 
ysis of nationalist movements has shown their rela- 
tion to changes in traditional society which are 
caused by colonial policy (Van der Kroef 1955). 

The revolt of Negroes against white domination 
constitutes a special chapter in the history of social 
movements since World War 1m. While racial ten- 
sions have been part of nationalist movements in 
many African and Asian countries, such move- 
ments have been most striking in South Africa and 
the United States, where their goal has been greater 
equality rather than national separation. However, 
the general movement of developing nations 
toward independence has had an impact even in 
the United States, as indicated by the appearance 
of a Negro nationalist movement (Essien-Udom 
1962). 
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Social problems are described most simply as 
perplexing questions about human societies pro- 
posed for solution. The distinctiveness of such 
questions as a separate object of sociological study 
rests upon their topicality, currency, and pragmatic 


derivation. Social problems are part of the climate 
of opinion in society which centers on expressed 
needs for public policies and anticipated require- 
ments for social control. Social problems study or 
research consists of the ordering of perspectives 
and social facts in relation to the ends and means 
of collective action. 

Proceeding beyond this general statement to a 
more precise definition of social problems poses a 
complicated task of sorting out the wide diversity 
of views held by sociologists as to the nature of the 
subject matter and the perspectives from which it 
should be studied (Merrill 1948). These conflicting 
viewpoints, as well as salient misgivings shared by 
many as to whether social problems is a “field,” or 
can validly be included with sociology, are in part 
understandable in the context of the origins and 
history of sociology itself. 


History of social problems approach 


Concern with social problems has been singu- 
larly American or Anglo-Saxon. Antecedents can 
be found in the literature of socioeconomic criti- 
cism and reform which was directed at many of 
the consequences of commerce, industrialism, and 
urban growth in western Europe, particularly eight- 
eenth-century and nineteenth-century England. 
The more immediate forerunners of what came to 
be the social problems approach emerged from 
writings, reports, essays, and surveys by Protestant 
clergymen, philanthropists, and middle-class hu- 
manitarians, in the United States as well as Eng- 
land, who were dedicated to a variety of social 
reform activities. These included prison reform, 
settlement work, child rescue, promotion of tem- 
perance, housing betterment, and improvement of 
conditions of employment of women and children; 
by the middle of the nineteenth century many of 
these had crystallized into organized actions or 
associations. 

The roots of the intellectual orientation toward 
social problems as an academic subject are more 
precisely located in the broadly based American 
reform movement from which, in 1865, there is- 
sued the American Social Science Association. This 
represented a merger of a variety of local and re- 
gional associations, whose constituted objectives 
were clearly meliorative (Bernard & Bernard 
1943). In large part it was responsible for the in- 
troduction of social science courses in American 
colleges and universities, beginning in 1865 and 
reaching a peak between 1885 and 1895. Many, 
if not most, of these courses, however titled, dealt 
with topics subsequently recognized as the sub- 
stance of social problems courses in sociology— 


with possibly somewhat greater attention paid to 
education and law. 

The development of such courses reflected mo- 
tivations of persons both within and outside the 
universities who were seeking to arouse and pre- 
pare students for careers of legislative reform. The 
courses attained quick popularity with students, 
many of whom were repelled by limitations of the 
classical or science curricula and who were fired 
by the social ferments of the post-Civil War period. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century, when 
sociology began to receive formal departmental 
recognition in colleges and universities, many of 
those recruited to teach it came from backgrounds 
of the ministry and welfare work. The lineal ties 
of their versions of sociology to the older social 
science movement are attested by the substantial 
numbers of these early sociologists who were mem- 
bers of the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections and of the American Prison Congress 
(Sutherland 1945). 

The scientific rationale. Such facts strongly 
tempt one to the conclusion that American sociol- 
ogy was fathered by the study of social problems. 
However, this is opposed by another theme, reflect- 
ing continuity with the thought of August Comte 
and Herbert Spencer, holding to a scientific pur- 
pose in the study of society, which was present 
almost from the first in the social science move- 
ment. To the scientific emphasis in pioneer Amer- 
ican sociology was added an antireform bias, stem- 
ming from the laissez-faire philosophy of Spencer 
and sounded in W. G. Sumner’s strident disdain for 
social welfare activities. The conflict of purposes 
among early sociologists is epitomized by the 
lengths to which Sumner himself went in devising 
titles which would sharply distinguish his courses 
from the reformistic ones taught by his colleagues 
at Yale Divinity School. 

It is generally accepted that Lester F. Ward’s 
teleological philosophy outweighed the influences 
of Spencer and Sumner in the formative years of 
American sociology and that the notion of an 
applied sociology” became or remained dominant. 
Yet the applied sociology of Ward (1906) was 
little more than an idea which took its concrete 
meaning from classroom teaching, student field 
trips to charitable institutions, and the writing of 
textbooks, a number of which appeared in the first 
decade of the twentieth century. These, as well as 
E ones which followed, drew heavily on factual 
WA from a variety of sciences construed to have 
ch ong on the problems under discussion, 
a gl uly ordered into “causes,” “effects,” and “solu- 

ons.” This was consistent with Spencer’s concep- 
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tion of sociology as a synthetic, “capstone” science, 
but this scientific rationale probably made a virtue 
of necessity. The amount of “pure” sociology avail- 
able for application to social problems was severely 
limited; early sociologists, like Yankee inventors, 
made do with materials at hand. 

Changing perspectives. The passing of time 
saw the social problems approach in sociology lose 
ground as the socioeconomic characteristics of re- 
cruits to the field changed and as the need to vali- 
date sociology’s status as a macrocosmic science 
was increasingly accepted. In the middle decades 
of the twentieth century sociologists turned more 
and more to self-conscious discussion of method- 
ology, research design, and theory, with a growing 
attention to the European sociology of Max Weber 
and Emile Durkheim. A kind of ideological com- 
mitment to social neutrality and nonevaluative re- 
search took hold of the discipline. The gulf between 
social theory and the study of concrete social prob- 
lems grew wide, intellectually stranding many so- 
ciologists with continuing interest in the latter 
(Davis 1957). Their discontent culminated in the 
establishment in 1952 of the Society for the Study 
of Social Problems, which, while affiliated with the 
American Sociological Association, nevertheless 
carefully cherishes its separate identity. 

Despite the shift in perspective regarding the 
fundamental tasks in sociology, the flow of text- 
books on social problems has continued unabated, 
and courses so titled continue to be taught—albeit 
more restively by a younger generation of sociolo- 
gists trained to demand theoretical meaning in ma- 
terials with which they deal. The attenuated identi- 
fication of sociologists with social problems courses 
is perpetuated by the relatively large number of 
students attracted to their offerings who neverthe- 
less do not plan to follow sociology as a course of 
study. Instruction in social problems courses in 
otherwise scientifically oriented sociology depart- 
ments is given various rationales—general educa- 
tion, a “service function,” or a means of recruit- 
ment of students to the field. 

Other pressures also have made it difficult for 
sociologists to disengage themselves from the old 
ties to social problems. Government recognition of 
military uses of sociology during World War n, 
plus research support from industry, government, 
and private foundations after the war, drew the 
interest of sociologists toward applied research on 
problems posed by persons or agencies outside the 
field. The massive surge of the American Negro 
after 1954 toward greater equality of opportunity 
multiplied the contingents of sociologists at work 
on applied research. The looming threat of thermo- 
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nuclear war motivates others toward immediately 
useful, rather than abeyant, “scientistic” sociology. 
A number of highly articulate critics both within 
and outside sociology have inveighed against the 
sterility or inapplicability of much contemporary 
theory, directly challenging the claim that sociol- 
ogy can or should aspire to ethical neutrality. 


Theoretical issues 


The most sweeping indictment of social prob- 
lems writings appeared in an article by C. Wright 
Mills (1943) entitled “The Professional Ideology 
of Social Pathologists.” With slashing phrases he 
more or less condemned an entire generation of 
social pathologists for the low conceptual level of 
their textbooks, the discrete and unrelated nature 
of their treatments of various social problems, and 
insertions of rural-biased value judgments in the 
guise of objective terminology. These observations, 
while undeniably cogent and pointed, were closer 
to stricture than to science, although they were 
organized around Mills’s own brief for structural 
analysis of social problems data. 

Closer study and more sanguine assessment of 
the field in the past make it less atheoretical than 
it would seem, especially if the textbooks are dis- 
regarded in favor of provocative articles by Frank 
(1925), Waller (1936), and Fuller (1937; 1938; 
compare Fuller & Myers 1941a), These writers, 
especially Fuller, both saw and sought to analyze 
social problems in a general setting of values and 
value conflict. Fuller's distinction between amelio- 
rative problems and moral problems, implications 
of which he developed in a paper on morals and 
the criminal law (1942), bears insightfully on 
Structural questions concerning the relationship of 
values to norms and the contingency of legal action 
on variations in this relationship. 

Both Frank and Fuller stressed a holistic view 
frequently repeated by many contemporary so- 
ciologists, i.e. that situations or behavior con- 
sidered to be problems, on finer analysis prove to 
be expressions of cherished values or institution- 
alized norms crucial to the operation of society. 
From this came Fuller’s conclusion—dismal to 
some—that solutions to social problems may be or 
are impossible. This, when fitted with his later 
effort to demonstrate a natural history of social 
problems (Fuller & Myers 1941b; Lemert 1951a), 
closely allies his thinking with the laissez-faire 
philosophy of Sumner, but it is also akin to the 
political conservatism many sociologists believe to 
inhere in modern “system” theories of society. In 
sum, these critics seem to say that putting social 
problems into a structural context destroys both 


ideological rationale and the individual motivation 
for reform, by showing the problems to be “neces- 
sary” consequences of a given type of value system 
or by making clear that values will have to be 
sacrificed and institutions disrupted if the problems 
are to be eliminated. 

Definition as an issue. The first authors of 
books on social problems bothered little or not at 
all about definitions of social problems, uncritically 
drawing on fairly homogeneous convictions about 
the aspects of society that needed improvement or 
reform, Among the first attempts at definition were 
those of Ellwood (1915), Howerth (1913), Kelsey 
(1915), and Hart (1923). The prevailing defini- 
tion, however, came from Case (1924), who was 
attracted to ideas of Thomas (1909) dealing with 
generic elements in the process of cultural origins. 
Predominant among these was an element of at- 
tention, defined as the subjective or reciprocal 
aspect of social control, which is activated by 
crises (Thomas [1917—1937] 1951, p. 218). These 
ideas led Case to propose that social problems are 
situations impressing a large number of competent 
observers as needing remedy by collective action. 
They became for him and many others after him 
sociopsychological phenomena; social problems, 
stated most simply, are whatever a goodly number 
of members of society say they are. 

This definition more or less identifies sociologists 
with the lay populace and makes public opinion 
sociological opinion, with implied faith in a demo- 
cratic process. Its difficulties accrue from recogni- 
tion of the irrational or spurious qualities in public 
expressions or collective behavior, which counsels 
considerable discounting of public reactions or 
moral indignation as guides for sociological criti- 
cism of society or its institutions. Moreover, ques- 
tions must be faced as to how many or what per- 
sons qualify as an acceptable panel for making 
judgments as to what are social problems. Many 
issues in modern society are articulated almost ex- 
clusively within coteries of specialists in health, 
medicine, welfare, correction, and education. They 
reflect technical interests, often couched in eso- 
teric language, which are projected into the arena 
of public opinion only ephemerally or adventi- 
tiously. 

Superficially, Fuller’s distinction between moral 
and ameliorative problems seems to reconcile the 
older conception of social problems with the facts 
of technical specialization. However, the division 
between moral and technical problems often be- 
comes vague or disappears, for means may become 
ends or ends means, depending upon the vantage 
point of the beholder. The older idea that social 


problems could be defined by a consensus of pro- 
fessional and welfare experts made little headway 
with sociologists, largely because judgments of 
specialists outside their own or adjacent areas of 
interest can claim no greater validity than those 
of educated lay persons. Representative specialists 
often are spokesmen for organized groups, neces- 
sarily supporting vested agency values as well 
as conveying judgments derived from technical 
knowledge. Finally, it must be noted that the order- 
ing of social problems with respect to priority or 
importance cannot be determined by consulting 
specialists who define them distributively. 


Social pathology 

The subjectivism inherent in the “popular” defi- 
nition of social problems runs athwart the concep- 
tion of sociology as a body of knowledge which 
rises “above common sense and is accumulated 
through application of special methods by observers 
or researchers at least relatively detached from the 
social facts under scrutiny. If social problems are 
defined in terms of such a body of knowledge, they 
become objective rather than subjective facts, “dis- 
coverable” from laws or generalizations about 
necessary conditions of social life. Despite its well- 
documented shortcomings, the bare idea of social 
pathology is more congenial to such a formulation 
of sociology than is that of social problems. 

Social pathology was an effort to apply a biologi- 
cal or medical model to the analysis of problemati- 
cal phenomena of society. It rests on the idea that 
societies or their constituent parts may develop 
abnormally or anomalously and that they can be 
described or “diagnosed” in the light of some pris- 
tine or universal criterion of normality or health. 
The orientation of social pathology was, however, 
toward man rather than society, being heavily per- 
vaded with the nineteenth-century concern about 
the relevance of institutions to the perfectibility of 
human nature. The notion of individual adjust- 
ment figured large in discussions of social pathology, 
revolving about the consequences of physical ill- 
ness, mental deficiency, mental disorders, alcohol- 
ism, lack of education, or incomplete socialization 
for the realization of life goals regarded as normal 
for Most people. The fact that many of these con- 
ditions are indeed associated with organic pa- 
thologies or were assumed to have a hereditary 
foundation lent strength to the idea that social 
Problems were external, or objective, facts. So- 
Ciological residues of this idea persist today among 
those who believe alcoholism and mental disorder 
to be diseases, In the perspective of time it may be 
Said that so long as American society was domi- 
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nated by middle-class values, laissez-faire indi- 
vidualism, localism, and southern regionalism, the 
more absolutistic conception of social problems as 
social pathology remained tenable. 


Social problems and social disorganization 


The growth of cultural relativity in sociology, 
infiltrating from the critical—historical themes of 
American anthropology, together with the general 
questioning of paramount American values that 
was generated by the great depression of the 1930s 
and by foreign revolutions, put an end to social 
pathology as a viable perspective on social prob- 
lems. The need for concepts to organize thought 
about societies in wholesale flux and crisis was 
conjoined with the need to place discussion of 
social problems in a more comprehensive intellec- 
tual scheme that would be in keeping with the 
methodological aspirations of sociologists. The 
needs in part seemed met by restatement of con- 
ceptions of social disorganization originally set 
down by Thomas and Znaniecki (1918-1920) and 
Charles H. Cooley (1918). Many of the phenomena 
that had long been the subject matter of social 
problems or social pathology now were postulated 
as symptoms or products of such processes as un- 
even cultural development, conflict, dissensus, and 
dialectical change. Taken together, these processes 
mean social disorganization. A pivotal distinction 
was set up between social disorganization and per- 
sonal disorganization, with the latter assumed to be 
functionally associated with the former. On this 
point most textbook writers followed the organic 
analogy of Cooley rather than the ideas of Thomas 
and Znaniecki, who saw no necessary relationship 
between the two. 

While some sociologists have decried texts on 
social disorganization as being little different from 
those on social problems, apart from their intro- 
ductory chapters, this ignores the lively develop- 
ment of ecological studies by sociologists at the 
University of Chicago and elsewhere, whose find- 
ings appeared to give statistical support for the 
notion that social problems are expressions of a 
common, underlying social process. For a while, 
at least, the idea of “disorganized areas” in urban 
communities became established sociology and a 
welcome new way of ordering the data in text- 
books. Vice, crime, poverty, divorce, and mental 
disorder all became part of a zonal or area parcel 
explainable in terms of generic ecological growth, 
change, and deterioration. 

Social disorganization as a subject has the look 
of an impressive theoretical facade which on closer 
analysis is disillusioning. The concept of process 
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on which it relies is vague at best, and the distinc- 
tion between social and personal disorganization is 
difficult to maintain. Serious doubt has been cast 
on the method of ecological correlation, under- 
mining the neat idea of disorganized areas. Care- 
ful ethnographic studies of the slum, such as W. F. 
Whyte’s Street Corner Society (1943), make it un- 
deniably clear that such areas can be or are rela- 
tively well organized. [See DEVIANT BEHAVIOR.] 

The idea of social disorganization still has its 
theoretical partisans and, defined simply as human 
activities or failures to act which impede or block 
other activities, is indeed demonstrable and of 
heuristic value. Thus, if artillerymen fire shells 
that, by reason of faulty communication or func- 
tion, fall on their own troops, the result is fittingly 
enough described as social disorganization. But if 
questions are asked whether the attack was part 
of integral tactics, or whether the associated cam- 
paign advanced over-all strategy, or whether the 
war should have been fought in the first place, 
theoretical analysis quickly moves into speculation 
where fact and value blur. In any but a specifiable, 
closed social system or subsystem with consensual 
goals, the formulation of social disorganization re- 
duces to value choices of its author. 


Social problems as dysfunctions 


Forms of thought from the traditions of Euro- 
pean sociology and English anthropology offer the 
theoretical alternative of subsuming the data of 
social problems under the category of social dys- 
functions, This descriptive and analytic device 
proceeds from assumptions that there are func- 
tional prerequisites of social life around which in- 
stitutional structures operate, mutually supporting 
each other, meeting psychobiological needs of in- 
dividuals, and contributing to an over-all integra- 
tion of society, Practices or activities which run 
counter to functional prerequisites, which disrupt 
the institutional nexus, or frustrate individual needs 
are defined as social dysfunctions. 

The difficulties of functional analysis are well 
known, Determining what is indispensable to main- 
tain a specific complex of behavior and what is 
adventitious is made difficult by the fact that the 
range of cases or time series in human societies 
from which to generalize often is small and some 
kinds of events have only a few instances, Culture 
comes to each generation in unsorted bales or 
packets, and historical, comparative, or cross-cul- 
tural studies are limited in their potential for sort- 
ing out that which is functional or dysfunctional. 
When cultures change or undergo disruption, that 
which may have seemed to participants or ob- 


servers to be a causal or functional association may 
turn out to be dispensable. The social problems of 
yesteryear often live only as the quaint reminis- 
cences of today. 

The persistence of ancient social problems or 
dysfunctional activities in such forms as crime, 
political corruption, gambling, or prostitution in 
the face of collective efforts to eradicate them is 
not readily explained by functional analysis. An 
explanation for such seeming paradoxes was pro- 
posed by Robert K. Merton (1949, chapter 1) in 
the form of a distinction between “manifest” and 
“latent” functions; R. M. Williams (1951) also 
dealt with this matter in his discussion of “pat- 
terned evasions of institutional norms.” However, 
these explanations seem secondary or residual at 
best. They call attention to the fact that actions 
may have functions as well as dysfunctions. In 
another light, they are implicit concessions that de- 
termination of functions in a culturally diverse 
society depends in large degree on the particular 
needs, perspectives, or values adopted by the 
observer. 

A more crucial but closely related issue in func- 
tional analysis is whether it can reveal those ac- 
tivities which can be established in objective terms 
as social problems, even though they are not neces- 
sarily subjects of popular awareness or collective 
action. In a general way Case (1924) heeded this 
question when, in defining social problems pri- 
marily as aspects of the collective mind, he never- 
theless recognized that statisticians and others 
could describe adverse conditions of society; fur- 
thermore, the inclusion of a “situation” in defini- 
tions by a number of other sociologists was recog- 
nition that objective factors were a necessary part 
of social problems (Smith et al. 1955). Ogburn 
(1922), more clearly of functionalist persuasion 
and impressed by the discrepancies between dy- 
namic technology and institutional adaptation, 
sought a totally objective definition of social prob- 
lems as consequences or expressions of “cultural 
lag.” Subsequent critics showed that this conception 
was not, as hoped, free from value judgments and 
strongly argued against its underlying dichotomy 
of material and nonmaterial culture. 

The causal relationships between technology, 
culture, and moral ideas and the sequence in which 
they change continue to be among the great moot 
questions of sociology. They have grown more 
prominent as ruling groups in some societies seek 
to assist others to industrialize or raise agricultural 
productivity. The discovery in many instances that 
introduced technology does not always lead to the 
expected consequences has compelled students of 


socioeconomic development to conclude that their 
judgment of what is functional and dysfunctional 
for others is not easily imposed for the purpose of 
directing change. 


Social problems as deviation 


Since 1940 a sizable portion of the traditional 
subject matter of social problems, such as crime, de- 
linquency, prostitution, drug addiction, and phys- 
ical handicaps, has been categorized as deviance, 
deviation, or deviant behavior. The amoral, sta- 
tistical, or descriptive implications of the terms 
carry a strong appeal, although they tend to ac- 
quire morally invidious connotations. Generally, 
deviance is defined as violations of norms, or de- 
partures from social expectancies, but beyond this 
minimal agreement the ideas projected for its 
analysis differ considerably. 

One group of sociologists, following Durkheim, 
Parsons, and Merton, has concentrated on sources 
of deviation in discontinuities, anomie, or strain 
within the structure of a society that is assumed 
to be more or less an integrated system. The analy- 
sis of deviation in this theoretical context is 
voluntaristic, in contrast with deterministic or 
strictly causal versions of functionalism. Deviation 
originates from permutations of choice by indi- 
viduals motivated by culturally given ends and con- 
fronted with means of varying accessibility. The 
Most cogent statement or theoretical design derived 
from these ideas appeared in Merton’s widely in- 
fluential article “Social Structure and Anomie” 
(1938), 

Critical assessment of the structural or “anomie” 
interpretations of deviation was slow to crystallize 
but was finally made by a symposium of sociologists 
qualified by extensive research in areas of devia- 
tion. In this volume, edited by Marshall B. Clinard 
(1964), they raised serious doubts as to whether 
Merton’s effort to design an embracing theory of 
deviation was sufficient for the complexities of the 
data. The ends—means distinction is not an easy 
one to maintain with concrete data, and the in- 
dividual motivational base of structural sociology 
is barren ground for the production of a theory of 
Sroup-related deviation in any but reactional terms. 
The heavy accent on conditions of social order in 
works of Parsons (1951) reduces social control to 
a negative mechanism for repressing deviation; the 
Tecognition of deviation as a creative necessity for 
Social change is absent from structural theories or 
appears only in revised afterthoughts. 

Standing at considerable theoretical distance 
ftom the objectivism of current structural theories 
of deviation are the productions of a small nucleus 
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of sociologists represented by Erving Goffman 
(1963; 1961), Howard S. Becker (1963), and Ed- 
win Lemert (1948; 1951b), whose perspectives are 
more microcosmic than macroscosmic. Character- 
ized by the importance they assign to interactionally 
derived meanings in the genesis of deviation, they 
have dwelt upon factors present in interaction, 
such as labeling, stigma, self-presentation, identity 
conflict, and identity protection; they have also 
dwelt upon the more structural concepts of role, 
deviant career, societal reaction, and secondary de- 
viation. These writers do not talk of social prob- 
lems, but their interests in the self-definitional and 
constrictive impacts of social control align them 
with the notion that social problems are products 
of definition. They are little concerned with criteria 
for rational social control or solutions for problems 
of deviation, preferring to show how agencies of 
reform, rehabilitation, or “treatment” give form and 
meaning to deviation and stabilize it as secondary 
deviation by intervening interaction processes. 

While these sociologists offer strong negative 
criticism of institutional controls and public policy 
relevant to deviance, thus far they have not pro- 
duced explanations of how definitions of deviation 
and related policy appear as cultural phenomena, 
or of how and why they change. Neither have they 
done much theoretically to connect deviation with 
innovation and creativity in the processes of 
change. Broadly assessed, however, interactional 
studies of deviation show more sensitivity than 
systematic sociological theory to many salient fea- 
tures of modern society, among which must be 
numbered functionally derived morality, shifting 
ends—means relationships, pluralistic group action, 
segmentalized social relationships, information 
control, attenuated role commitment, and the oper- 
ational consequences of these for norms and rules 
defining deviation. 


Future of social problems approach 


In some respects social problems is one of the 
most important branches of sociology, for it pro- 
vides the testing ground for predictions and the 
ultimate usefulness of sociology. Yet it remains a 
theoretically embarrassing area for many sociolo- 
gists who regard its crucial questions of definition 
as unanswered. Discussions and research in social 
problems, particularly those subsumed as deviancy, 
now can lay claim to a closer alliance with general 
sociological theory than was true in the past. How- 
ever, the dilemma between subjective and objective 
viewpoints persists, reviving with nearly every at- 
tempt to formally delimit the field. 

There are growing indications that this dilemma 
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may be resolvable with theory and studies of values 
and valuation, concepts toward which sociologists 
and other social scientists have been pushed by the 
dissensus, group conflict, and resistance which 
seem to be the ubiquitous concomitants of swift 
change in modern society. Some sociologists, and 
more anthropologists, have sought to discover the 
basis of action in a general structural matrix of 
values delineated by age, sex, occupation, kinship, 
and other status attributes; others have looked for 
significant values in derivative, “second order” 
categories, such as “personality structure.” However, 
these researches bypass the question of how values 
are aggregated for a pattern of action in any in- 
creasingly pluralistic society containing tangles of 
competing groups and associations. 

One consequence of the heightened interest in 
values and valuation may be the evolution of a 
science of social action from the more amorphous 
area of social problems, implemented by studies 
of conflict resolution and short-term change and 
emphasizing content as well as forms of group in- 
teraction. This requires a different imagery of social 
problems, one less pointed to crisis and reform and 
more amenable to the facts of continuous change 
and policy revision in high-energy societies. The 
notion of a solution to social problems as a syn- 
optical “best possible” choice from a number of 
alternatives will prove less useful than knowledge 
of how decisions are made and executed the “hard 
way.” These decisions, it is to be hoped, will be 
seen less as “causes” of change in static situations 
than as strategies for intervention into ongoing 
processes. If value aggregation through group in- 
teraction is an important phase of such processes, 
it will be no less important to specify who has ac- 
cess to what means of social control and to locate 
the relevant values of power elites; for these, too, 
are among the “conditions” of change. 

Successful linkage of “subjective” value phe- 
nomena with “objective” social structure and tech- 
nology may come from theoretical extensions of 
human ecology, widely conceived to show how 
time, space, energy, and resistance to change in- 
trude into the sociopsychological aspects of action. 
This necessitates acceptance of the idea that tech- 
nology can change the order of choice among 
values, otherwise set by culture and social struc- 
ture, by altering the costs of their fulfillment. This 
is not to say that human beings always perceive 
and respond economically to “costly” ways of act- 
ing. Both the definition of social problems and the 
organization of rational intervention are proble- 
matical phenomena to be explained. Insofar as 
social scientists assume responsibility for supplying 


critical knowledge for rational intervention, they 
help to organize it. Consequently, it is doubtful 
that social problems can be studied from an 
ethically neutral position. 

EDWIN M. LEMERT 


[See also DEVIANT BEHAVIOR; 
VALUES.] 
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The article under this heading provides an over- 
view of the field of social psychology. More detailed 
systematic and theoretical analyses may be found 
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PSYCHIATRY; PUBLIC OPINION; REFERENCE GROUPS; 
RELIGION, article on PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS; 
ROLE; SELF CONCEPT; SOCIALIZATION; SUGGESTION; 
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TION; EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN, article on QUASI- 
EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN; INTERVIEWING, article on 
SOCIAL RESEARCH; OBSERVATION, article on SOCIAL 
OBSERVATION AND SOCIAL CASE STUDIES; PERSON- 
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OMETRY; SURVEY ANALYSIS. For the historical 
background of modern social psychology, see the 
biographies of ALLPORT; COOLEY; DURKHEIM; Hov- 
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Although its intellectual origins extend back into 
antiquity, social psychology as a scientific discipline 
has only recently come of age. Our purpose in this 
brief survey will be to provide a rough sketch of 
the current status of the field by outlining the 
problems, approaches, and methods of contempo- 
rary research. Specific content areas are treated in 
more detail in other articles. 

The set of problems on which social psychology 
has been focused, problems that have intrigued 
thinkers since ancient times, concerns the social 
nature of man and the manner in which this social 
nature develops. The awesomeness of whatever 
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processes are involved in the development of man 
as a social animal are put into bold relief by such 
accounts as the Wild Boy of Aveyron by Itard 
(1801). This and similar accounts of so-called 
feral children suggest that without human contact 
the infant human organism will never develop his 
full biological and psychological capacities. Clearly, 
important events occur in the early, primitive con- 
tact that the infant human has with his parents. 
The nature of these events, the socialization proc- 
ess, has become one of the central focuses of social 
psychology. If we conceive of socialization in its 
broadest sense as a process whereby the individual 
learns the beliefs and values of his social group 
and learns to adjust his behavior so that it meets 
the expectations of others in the group, then social 
psychology can be regarded as the study of sociali- 
zation and its products. [See SOCIALIZATION. ] 

Some historical background. There are several 
traditions that represent different approaches to 
the study of social behavior, which we can touch 
on only briefly. The sociological tradition developed 
by such men as Tarde, Le Bon, Ross, Cooley, and 
Mead has been concerned primarily with processes 
mediated by face-to-face interaction. In one way 
or another this tradition has relied upon one or 
more of the triumvirate of concepts: suggestion, 
imitation, and sympathy [see SUGGESTION; IMITA- 
TION; SYMPATHY AND EMPATHY; and the biogra- 
phies of Cootry; LE Bon; MEAD; Ross; TARDE]. 
Another important contributor from the sociologi- 
cal side was Simmel, who attempted to distill the 
forms of social relationships (e.g., superordina- 
tion and subordination) from the widely different 
settings in which they appear [see SIMMEL]. A 
figure who stands alone in importance in the early 
development of social psychology is the French 
sociologist Durkheim [see DuRKHEIM]. He con- 
ceived of the interaction situation as generating 
emergent norms, or “collective representations,” as 
he called them [see Norms]. These norms, in turn, 
act with “exteriority and constraint” in controlling 
subsequent behavior. This intellectual tradition in 
sociology has melded into the approach of many 
contemporary social psychologists. 

On the psychological side there have been three 
major influences: psychoanalysis, behaviorism, and 
gestalt theory. The psychoanalytic approach con- 
ceives of the socialization process as curbing and 
redirecting the infant’s natural appetites, thereby 
producing an adult with a complex unconscious 
life, as well as with a conscience that operates to 
constrain subsequent behavior. Identification, which 
occurs both in the very early months of life and 


in the resolution of the Oedipus conflict, represents, 
in psychoanalytic theory, one of the principal 
mechanisms of socialization. The behaviorist ap- 
proach attributes social learning to the establish- 
ment of stimulus—response connections that are 
mediated primarily by drive reduction; social be- 
havior is seen as a set of ingrained habitual re- 
sponses and response patterns. The gestalt school, 
with its emphasis on the organization of the per- 
ceptual world of the individual, has focused its 
study on the meaning of a percept, as well as on 
the cognitive, conscious thought processes that are 
involved in interaction. The modern representatives 
of this school of social psychology, such as Festinger 
(1957) and Heider (1958), have stressed the tend- 
ency for a person to come to see his world and his 
own behavior and beliefs in a consistent way. [See 
GESTALT THEORY; IDENTITY, PSYCHOSOCIAL; Psy- 
CHOANALYSIS; THINKING, article on COGNITIVE 
ORGANIZATION AND PROCESSES.] 

In the past these approaches produced a great 
deal of sectionalism, but much blending is visible 
today. Workers in the field have come to realize 
that the various approaches need not be mutually 
exclusive. Social psychology is coming to be viewed 
as a general approach to the study of human be- 
havior that rests, on the one hand, on certain basic 
facts of perception, cognition, motivation, and 
learning and, on the other hand, on certain basic 
facts that have to do with the social context which 
sets boundary conditions for the behavior in the 
form of the expectations of others. Accordingly, 
social psychology is in a position to borrow both 
from traditional psychology and from traditional 
sociology. 


The general approach and methodology 


Any approach to behavior can be cast in the 
S-O-R paradigm. A stimulus (S) impinges on the 
organism (O) and produces behavior, a response 
(R). The ways in which various approaches differ 
is in how the S, the O, and the R are characterized. 
Contemporary social psychology differs from tradi- 
tional psychology in this characterization. Within 
traditional behaviorism, for example, the character- 
ization of the stimulus and the response have 
tended to be made in physicalistic terms. For ex- 
ample, in studies of learning, a stimulus is de- 
scribed as a buzzer with a particular frequency Or 
a light with a particular wave length and the re- 
sponse elicited might be a bar-press or the raising 
of a paw. In general, social psychologists have im- 
plicitly assumed at least a two-stage process 
mediating responses to stimuli. The first is a per- 


ceptual stage in which meaning is attributed to 
some external stimulus configuration and a second 
stage in which the meaningful stimulus generates 
subsequent behavior. The emphasis is on the mean- 
ing to the person of both the stimulus situation and 
the response. 

Social psychologists have worked in two distinct 
settings, the everyday world and the laboratory, 
and have developed a research armamentarium ap- 
propriate to both of these settings. By the everyday 
world we mean the study of social behavior in vivo, 
in some existing social milieu. Social psychologists 
have studied behavior in factory settings, in mili- 
tary organizations, in housing communities, in de- 
linquent gangs, and so on. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to study every aspect of the behavior of the 
individuals who are enmeshed in such complex 
situations as these. The social psychologist, there- 
fore, narrows his sights to include only a limited 
number of aspects of any given everyday-life situa- 
tion. He may focus on behavior in response to 
certain aspects of the total stimulus situation, such 
as the power structure of the group or the com- 
munication network that connects the individual 
member to others in the group. The researcher— 
observer is typically not in a position to control or 
alter features of these complex situations and is 
therefore limited in what he is able to infer with 
confidence from his observations. If a certain kind 
of behavior seems to be associated with a par- 
ticular aspect of the total situation pinpointed by 
the researcher, it is impossible for him to know, 
without adequate control over the total situation, 
whether the behavior was indeed produced by this 
aspect of the situation or by some other aspect 
which the researcher failed to take into account. 
Furthermore, it may be that the behavior itself 
subsequently served in some way to generate the 
Stimulus conditions; causal direction is difficult 
to infer. It may also be the case that some unknown 
Set of stimulus conditions is generating both the 
observed set of stimulus conditions and the ob- 
Served behavior—that is, the observed relationship 
between the stimulus and the response may be 
Spurious. These are some of the methodological 
shortcomings to which research in field situations 
is heir. [See EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN.] 

Much of the field research in social psychology 
has been devoted to the study of such specific prob- 
lems as the way in which supervisory practices 
affect morale in a particular organization or how 
certain propaganda appeals affect the vulnerability 
of a particular audience. Field methods are emi- 
hently suited to finding answers to specific, press- 
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ing problems of this kind. The laboratory serves— 
or should serve—a different purpose. Because of 
his ability to manipulate, control, and purify the 
stimulus conditions confronting the person who is 
serving as a subject in the experiment, the experi- 
menter acquires the ability to study behavior in 
more general terms. His ability to infer causal 
connections between the stimulus conditions that 
he creates and the behavior of his experimental 
subjects helps in developing theories regarding the 
underlying psychological processes—the nature of 
the O. He attempts to do this both by establishing 
specific stimulus conditions confronting his experi- 
mental subject and by limiting the response alter- 
natives available to the subject. His inferences are 
generally made by comparing the effects on be- 
havior of variations in the stimulus conditions with 
the same set of response alternatives available to 
the subject. 

The fact that the laboratory is often used to 
create a minuscule social world has led some peo- 
ple to assume mistakenly that the main purpose— 
in fact, the sole purpose—of the laboratory is to 
try things out on a small scale before applying 
them to a larger, real-world context or to under- 
stand the large complex situation by re-creating a 
smaller situation that has the same order of com- 
plexity as the larger one, a rather ambitious pro- 
gram to say the least. The laboratory research 
worker who is investigating basic social psycho- 
logical processes is not concerned with making 
empirical generalizations relating a specific set of 
stimulus conditions to a specific response, but 
rather with establishing conceptual laws about be- 
havior. The mistaken testing-ground view of the 
laboratory is a source of much confusion. For ex- 
ample, it leads to the expectation that the labora- 
tory worker should provide people in policy-making 
positions with immediately useful insights and 
specific empirical predictions concerning some spe- 
cific aspect of their particular world. The field 
setting and the laboratory are geared to answering 
quite different questions. The field setting is much 
richer in content, but this richness also makes for 
tenuous inferences. 

The technology used in any field study or labora- 
tory experiment will be dictated by the specific 
problem at hand. Typically, a field study involves 
a combination of careful observation of behavior 
with some form of verbal report, questionnaire, or 
interview responses. Whereas social psychologists 
who engage in field studies devote a great deal of 
effort to refining these response measures, the labo- 
ratory worker devotes the greater part of his efforts 
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to refining the stimulus conditions. This difference 
in emphasis is due to the distinct differences be- 
tween the two settings. In the field study, the in- 
vestigator studies responses to existing stimulus 
conditions over which he has no control, whereas 
in the laboratory he sets out to create the stimulus 
conditions and usually permits only a narrow lati- 
tude of possible responses, As we review some of 
the research we shall see examples of individual 
items of technology. [See INTERVIEWING, article 
On SOCIAL RESEARCH; OBSERVATION, article on 
SOCIAL OBSERVATION AND SOCIAL CASE STUDIES.] 

The action sequence. A general approach to 
behavior that incorporates aspects of a number 
of other approaches is that of the action sequence. 
Any action engaged in by the person is designed 
to come to terms with his changing stimulus en- 
vironment so that his outcomes (satisfactions ) will 
be maximized. He will want to transact with ob- 
jects having positive value for him and will avoid 
objects having negative value. As compared with 
lower organisms, the stimulus vista of the human 
being is extremely broad, consisting of a wide 
variety of potentially satisfying and potentially 
punishing objects and events. Much of this com- 
plex set of value-object relationships, or attitudes, 
is acquired through the socialization process. 

Any given act involves a decision, however sim- 
ple and quickly it is made, between alternatives, 
each having consequences for the person. His de- 
cision—even if it is between acting or maintaining 
the status quo—will be predicated upon how the 
person sizes up the outcome potential of each alter- 
native. A postdecisional accommodation process 
occurs after he commits himself to one of the 
action alternatives. Behavioral economy and the 
exigencies involved in dealing with the world 
around him require that the person make relatively 
quick decisions and then follow through. He learns 
to live with his decisions, since undoing them is 
often costly, if not impossible. Also, a decision 
implies giving up the positive outcomes associ- 
ated with the nonchosen alternative and suffering 
the negative outcomes, if any, associated with the 
chosen alternative. A decision is forced upon the 
person, since he is unable to simultaneously enjoy 
the values associated with the various alternatives 
that are open to him, Vacillation is not an efficient 
solution. Postdecisional accommodation has been 
studied extensively by Festinger (1957) and others. 
The person's predecision stance toward information 
about the alternatives is an open or vigilant one, 
whereas his postdecisional stance is selective and 
defensive. This basic antinomy between vigilance 
and defensiveness is a fundamental characteristic 


of behavior. We shall review the general field of 
social psychology within this action-sequence 
framework which considers both the predecisional 
and postdecisional phases of the act. 


Perceptual processes 


Social psychologists have tackled the age-old and 
difficult problem of perception. The problem stated 
simply is: How is the welter of stimulus informa- 
tion that impinges on the person at every moment 
organized by him and made meaningful? The act 
of perception is a decision to classify some stimulus 
event in some particular category. This response 
will be determined by the total behavior context 
in which the perceptual act occurs. A configura- 
tion conveying stimulus information of a round 
red object with a stem sticking out of a small de- 
pression on the surface may in one context be 
perceived primarily as something to eat and in 
another context as something to throw. The per- 
son’s “definition” of the situation will be deter- 
mined, in part, by prior social learning. This situa- 
tional definition consists of a set of expectations as 
to what stimulus objects are likely to be present 
within the general behavioral context and the 
values that the person holds as he contemplates 
transaction with the stimulus. A percept is a de- 
cision and as such can be analyzed within the 
action-sequence framework. In Bruner’s terms 
(1957) a percept is a “solution” to a problem, the 
constituent parts of which are the cues provided 
by the object and the expectations and desires 
provided by the person. A good solution is defined 
pragmatically as one in which subsequent trans- 
action with the object confirms the original ex- 
pectation and, hence, provides satisfaction for the 
original desire. The perceptual process serves not 
only to facilitate transaction with positively-valued 
objects but also to prepare the person to avoid 
negatively-valued ones. He is continually alert to 
changes in his stimulus environment that may 
signal positively-valued or negatively-valued con- 
sequences for him. 

Most of the research has been in the form of 
demonstrating the interaction between the stimulus 
and the person’s values in one or another behavior 
context. There has been little work, however, on 
the exact nature of the interaction that would help 
to define the limiting conditions under which the 
interaction will take place and those conditions 
under which the interaction will be maximum. The 
findings that support this view of the perceptual 
process are reviewed in detail elsewhere [see PER- 
CEPTION, articles on PERSON PERCEPTION and S0- 
CIAL PERCEPTION]. 


A particular relationship deserves special men- 
tion here since it highlights the functional, de- 
cisional nature of perception. Under conditions of 
impoverished stimulation, the subject’s visual 
threshold for positively-valued stimuli is lower than 
it is for neutral stimuli—that is, less stimulus in- 
formation is required by the subject to recognize 
positively-valued objects. The findings for threaten- 
ing, negatively-valued stimuli show a somewhat 
different pattern. Negatively-valued stimuli that 
can be avoided show a lower threshold than neutral 
stimuli, whereas negatively-valued stimuli that 
cannot be avoided show a raised threshold. Both 
of these tendencies can be interpreted as attempts 
at avoidance. Where the subject can take action, 
he is vigilant toward the threatening event, whereas 
where he can do nothing to avoid it he is ostrichlike 
in this tendency to deny its existence. [See ATTEN- 
TION; PERCEPTION, article on PERCEPTUAL DEP- 
RIVATION, | 

Person perception. The study of person percep- 
tion is, of course, of special interest to social psy- 
chologists. The way in which one person’s acts 
are interpreted by another will determine the course 
of their future interaction—that is, whether or not 
mutual dependence and mutual influence develop. 
The general findings in this area are consistent 
with our functionalist view of perception. The total 
stimulus-and-value context appears to induce ex- 
pectations as to the qualities or traits possessed by 
the stimulus person as well as to induce attributed 
intentions. The fact that a person is known to 
Possess a particular characteristic induces the ex- 
pectation that he will possess other characteristics 
that are usually related to the one that he is known 
to possess, The inference made about the stimulus 
person from any given act is made in terms of the 
context of the act. Was the act justified in the eyes 
of the perceiver—that is, was the act appropriate 
to the stimulus situation attributed by the perceiver 
to the stimulus person? For example, if the stim- 
ulus person behaved aggressively within a context 
that appeared to the perceiver as one in which 
aggression is a perfectly appropriate response, the 
Stimulus person might not be perceived as aggres- 
sive. He would tend to be perceived as aggressive 
only if another, nonaggressive response seemed 
more appropriate to the stimulus context. On the 
other hand, if the context is one in which an 
aggressive response seems particularly appropriate 
and the person responded in a nonaggressive way, 
the perceiver might attribute meekness to the stim- 
ulus person. The general principle operating here 
is that the intention attributed to the stimulus 
Person will be inferred from the stimulus person’s 
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behavior judged in terms of the behavioral alter- 
natives open to the stimulus person (as seen by 
the perceiver). Various aspects of the total situa- 
tion will determine the judgment by the perceiver 
as to the response alternatives open to the stimulus 
person—for example, the status of the stimulus 
person vis-à-vis the person toward whom he is 
acting, the sequence of interactions immediately 
preceding the segment of behavior in question, and 
idiosyncratic qualities of the perceiver himself. 

Interaction. Man’s social nature is presumably 
molded through interaction. Since interaction is 
between persons as each is perceived by the other, 
knowledge of the process of person perception is 
an important and basic key. We form an impres- 
sion of a person from his interaction with us or 
with others and our impressions in turn condition 
our interaction with him. The research on social 
influence and other group processes, which we shall 
review below, starts either by assuming that the 
actors have certain impressions of each other or 
by experimentally inducing the impression, de 
novo, as an independent variable, The student of 
person perception examines the process in reverse 
by treating interaction as the independent, experi- 
mental variable and examining aspects of the inter- 
action situation that produce various impressions. 
Both of these approaches complement each other, 
and knowledge gained from each will add to our 
understanding of the nature and substance of so- 
cial life. 


Social comparison processes 


Other persons can act as sources of information 
or as direct mediators of reward. The child’s parents 
provide him with food, warmth, and shelter and 
also with certain knowledge he requires to engage 
in the business of living within his social milieu. 
All problems in social psychology reduce to study- 
ing implications of either one or the other kind of 
dependence for information and for directly medi- 
ated effects (outcomes, rewards, satisfaction). 

A given act involves a beginning state, a desired 
end state, and a path or sequence of behaviors 
designed to move the individual from start to 
finish. Any act, however trivial, can be analyzed 
within this framework. Kurt Lewin referred to the 
possible action sequences existing for the person 
at any given moment as the person’s “life space.” 
There may be a considerable amount of uncer- 
tainty attached to various aspects of an action se- 
quence. The person may be uncertain as to whether 
his present level of satisfaction is reasonable or 
whether the end state of the sequence will indeed 
furnish him with a higher level of satisfaction. He 
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also may be uncertain as to whether or not he has 
the ability to act in the manner required to realize 
the end state or to transact with the end state in 
order to derive the satisfaction he anticipates. To 
the extent that the situation is novel, his uncer- 
tainty will be high. The person’s world is in con- 
stant and irregular motion, usually taking unpre- 
dicted turns. In trying to reconcile these changes 
with his own desires, he is continually confronted 
with decisions and tries to choose the action alter- 
native that he hopes will yield him the most 
pleasure or the least pain. To the extent that he is 
uncertain about what to do or how to do it he will 
be oriented toward getting information to reduce 
his uncertainty. 

The person may be uncertain about his present 
outcome level—that is, whether or not he is re- 
ceiving adequate satisfaction in his present situa- 
tion, What kind of measuring stick does he use 
to determine how satisfied he is? There appear to 
be three bases upon which he may “measure” his 
satisfaction: his own past experience, the various 
alternative outcome states potentially available to 
him, and the experiences of other people in the 
same or similar situations. It is this last basis that 
is of particular interest to us here, Where com- 
parison persons are available as points of reference 
against which he can compare aspects of his own 
situation, he will make use of this information to 
the extent that more reliable information is lacking. 

Reference persons. There are three basic kinds 
of information other persons can provide: advice, 
impressions, and knowledge as to relative stand- 
ing. Advice is any information given to another 
through “instruction.” Impressions are given about 


the person ‘by another through a process we shall, 


call “reflected appraisal.” Standing refers to the 
person's relative position in a group, with regard 
to some attribute, and the process whereby he de- 
termines his standing we shall call “comparative 
appraisal.” Most of the research on social influence 
has been concerned with the last-mentioned proc- 
ess, comparative appraisal. 

Two general types of reference persons can be 
distinguished: the “expert” and the “co-oriented 
peer.” An expert is someone who, by virtue of his 
experience, has special knowledge as to how the 
person might effect a favorable change in outcome 
level. A co-oriented peer is someone who shares the 
life situation of the person, someone who has a 
similar outlook and value orientation. In measur- 
ing his present or future satisfaction level the per- 
son tends to refer to others like himself. Merton 
and Kitt (1950) demonstrate this rather well with 
data on the degree to which certain groups of en- 


listed men felt deprived during World War 1. They 
found, for example, that married soldiers felt more 
deprived as a result of being in the army than did 
single soldiers. This, they discovered, was attrib- 
utable to the fact that married soldiers, in meas- 
uring their outcome level, compared themselves 
with other married men, whereas single soldiers 
compared themselves with other single men. Since 
all able-bodied single men were in the army, the 
single soldier did not feel deprived relative to his 
co-oriented peer group. Married soldiers, on the 
other hand, knew that a large proportion of their 
peer group had evaded the draft and were enjoy- 
ing the comforts of home life. They therefore felt 
deprived. The co-oriented peer helps the person to 
measure his present or potentially available out- 
come states, whereas the expert is a source of in- 
formation on how to move from one state to 
another. [See REFERENCE GROUPS. | 

Social influence. The research on social in- 
fluence has been conducted in three very different 
laboratory settings, and our review will examine 
each of these in turn, within the general frame- 
work outlined above. The first setting is one in 
which the subject finds himself in a face-to-face 
confrontation with other people with whom there 
is some sort of a discrepancy. The second setting 
is one in which the subject is merely informed 
that he is in disagreement with others and has 
little or no opportunity to communicate with them. 
The third setting is one in which a single com- 
municator attempts to persuade an audience. 


Communication and consensus in groups 


The work of Allport (1920) brought the study 
of group effects on individual judgments into the 
laboratory. Allport’s work was preceded by a tradi- 
tion dating back to the turn of the century, in 
which group effects on individual performance 
were demonstrated. Allport found that a person’s 
judgment about an ambiguous stimulus can be 
influenced by the judgments of other people about 
that stimulus, In subsequent work, Sherif (1935) 
found that this modified judgment, the norm, 
tends to persist even in the absence of these other 
people. We can see the close connection here with 
Durkheim’s concept of collective representation. 
[See Groups, article on GROUP FORMATION. | 

The advent of World War 1 spurred the develop- 
ment of social psychology, especially in the area 
of social-influence processes. The next important 
milestone was provided by the work of Kurt Lewin 
and his students. Lewin realized very early the 
importance of systematic theory in studying be- 
havior, and he also had an abiding faith that even 


complex social behavior could be studied systemati- 
cally in the laboratory. Of particular concern to us 
here are his studies of group decisions. These 
studies, which were undertaken during World 
War 11, suggested that when an individual reaches 
a decision in a group situation, the decision ap- 
pears to have a compelling quality in sustaining 
certain consequences of that decision (Lewin 
1947). Some doubt has been cast on the conclu- 
sions reached in these early experiments, by some 
more recent work of Bennett (1955). In her at- 
tempt to replicate with more careful controls the 
earlier group-decision experiments, Bennett found 
that it was the decision itself that carried the day 
rather than the fact of having reached a decision 
in a group. Bennett discovered, however, that the 
individuals attitude toward the decision was posi- 
tive to the extent that there was consensus in his 
group. This, then, may have been the crucial 
mediating factor in Lewin’s experiments—namely, 
that where a group decision was made, the in- 
dividual group member was made aware of the 
group consensus. [See CONFORMITY; CONSENSUS; 
GROUPS.) 

Attraction of the group. Lewin's “discovery” of 
the power of the group inspired the work of a 
number of his students. One set of studies that 
was so inspired was undertaken by a group work- 
ing with Lewin that was led by Festinger. The first 
of these was a field study by Festinger, Schachter, 
and Back (1950) of social pressures in a student 
housing community in the Boston area. Within 
the community, “natural” groups were created by 
the architectural design of the community; families 
were thrown together because of the way in which 
the individual apartments were arranged. The 
central finding of the study grew out of the fortui- 
tous occurrence of an important, controversial 
issue that arose while the study was in progress. 
The investigators found that the degree of una- 
nimity of opinion on the issue within each of the 
architecturally circumscribed groups was a direct 
function of the over-all attraction of the individual 
members to these groups. There is a strong sug- 
gestion here that the more attractive a group is 
for an individual member, the greater will be the 
tendency for the member to be influenced by the 
opinions of others in the group. This interpretation 
led to more general speculation about the nature 
of social influence processes and eventuated in a 
Program of laboratory research that occupied 
Festinger and his students for a number of years. 
Typically, the experiments used college-student 
Subjects engaged in a discussion during which 
their behavior was carefully observed and meas- 
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ured. Three types of behavior were recorded: an 
attempt by the subject to influence someone else 
in the group, an attempt by the subject to reject 
someone in the group, and a change of opinion 
by the subject on the issue that was being dis- 
cussed. The amount of each of these three kinds 
of behavior, it was reasoned, would indicate the 
strength of the tendency for the group to reach a 
consensus. With these behaviors as the dependent 
variables, various aspects of the group situation 
were manipulated experimentally. The suspected 
relationship found in the housing study mentioned 
above—namely, that the greater the attraction of 
a group for its individual members, the greater 
will be the tendency for members of the group to 
reach a consensus—was verified (e.g., Schachter 
1951; Festinger et al. 1952). It was also found 
(e.g., Schachter 1951) that the greater the rele- 
vance of the issue to the purpose of the group, the 
greater will be the attempts to reach consensus. 
To the extent that the members of the group are 
able to refer their opinions outside the group for 
validation, there will be a weakened tendency to 
achieve consensus in the group (Festinger & 
Thibaut 1951). Studies by Festinger and Thibaut 
(1951) and Gerard (1953) found that the greater 
the discrepancy in opinion between members of 
a group, the greater will be the tendency for them 
to influence each other. To the extent that a given 
group member is close to the modal opinion in 
the group, he will attempt to influence those who 
are deviates to change their opinion, so as to 
achieve greater group consensus (Festinger et al. 
1952; Gerard 1953). Reaching consensus in a 
group involves getting deviates to change their 
opinions. When such attempts fail, consensus can 
be achieved by rejecting these deviates. Any basis 
that may exist for conceiving of the deviate as not 
being a relevant reference person will tend to en- 
hance rejection as a method for achieving con- 
sensus (Festinger & Thibaut 1951; Gerard 1953). 
There is also evidence that the individual will be 
more vulnerable to influence from someone who 
is an expert than from someone whose ability is 
equal to or less than his own (Festinger et al. 
1952). 

All of these experiments growing out of the 
housing study were designed to study information 
dependence that is engendered when the individual 
is uncertain about some belief or opinion that he 
holds. Other people, it was assumed, are used 
merely as reference points against which the per- 
son may check his opinion. The process based on 
this kind of referral, comparative appraisal, can 
occur with or without actual face-to-face inion 
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tation. When, however, people do confront each 
other face-to-face, reflected appraisal may also 
take place. Here the person is responding to what 
the other person may think of him for being a 
deviate; he will respond not in order to reduce un- 
certainty, but in order to maintain or improve his 
status in the other person’s eyes. In these experi- 
ments the subjects were confronting each other 
face-to-face, and it is likely that their responses 
were in part due to reflected appraisal. It is not 
clear, for example, why attraction to others in the 
group should increase the person’s tendency to 
refer his opinions to that group, unless we assume 
that reflected appraisal is operating—that is, that 
individual members are concerned with maintain- 
ing their status in the group. Where the person is 
concerned with reducing the uncertainty with 
which he holds a belief, referral should be based 
upon how much expertise the person attributes to 
the reference person and not to how attractive he 
is. There is another possibility that may account 
for the relationship between comparison and at- 
traction, Insofar as the aspect or judgment being 
compared with others in the group has anything 
to do with present or future satisfactions—that is, 
outcome perspective—there will be a greater tend- 
ency to rely upon the judgments of others to the 
extent that they are perceived as co-oriented in 
this respect. It may be that where a person is 
highly attracted to others in the group, he assumes 
that they are co-oriented peers. Another possibility 
that was addressed experimentally by Berkowitz 
(1957) is that an individual will attribute ex- 
pertise to someone he likes. In any event the 
original problem with which these studies began— 
namely, the relationship between the tendency to 
reach a consensus in a group and attraction by 
the members to the group must be mediated by 
either attributed co-orientation or attributed ex- 
pertise. A great deal of work remains to be done 
in order to understand the nature of the media- 
tional processes involved. [See COHESION, SOCIAL.) 

Further studies of social comparison. An im- 
portant field study conducted by Newcomb (1943) 
in the middle and late 1930s at Bennington Col- 
lege, a women’s college, offers striking evidence 
regarding the attainment of consensus in an exist- 
ing group. Newcomb traced the changes in atti- 
tudes toward political affairs that occurred among 
Bennington students during their four years of col- 
lege. The typical Bennington freshman in 1935, 
the year the study began, came from a wealthy 
northeastern conservative home and reflected this 
background in her attitudes upon entering Ben- 
nington. Most of the faculty were left of center 


in their political attitudes. As the situation de- 
veloped, it was “in” to be a liberal, and most of 
the upperclassmen expressed liberal attitudes. The 
longer the student remained at Bennington, the 
more liberal her attitudes became. That this was 
not a mere overt public avowal, but a reflection of 
her actual attitudes, is attested to by a follow-up 
study of the attitudes held by these Bennington 
students thirty years later (Newcomb 1963), in 
which it was found that there was very little re- 
version to the conservative attitudes held by these 
women when they were entering Bennington fresh- 
men nearly three decades earlier. 

A series of experiments initiated by Schachter 
(1959) studied comparative appraisal as mediated 
by attributed co-orientation. Whereas the earlier 
experiments were concerned primarily with the 
comparison of beliefs, Schachter's experiments were 
concerned with comparison of emotions. Emotions 
are strong attitudes and, as such, have a belief and 
a value component (see the discussion below on 
attitudes). The value component has associated 
with it a substrate of physiological arousal. Since 
the value component is paramount in the case of an 
emotion, a person who is uncertain about some 
aspect of an emotional experience he is having will 
seek out co-oriented peers—that is, others undergo- 
ing or about to undergo the same emotional experi- 
ence. Schachter found evidence for this in an ex- 
periment in which he threatened subjects with a 
strong electric shock. In subsequent experiments 
additional evidence was found that emotional un- 
certainty does lead to information dependence on 
co-oriented peers. 

There is also evidence to indicate that the per- 
formances of other people are sometimes used by 
the person to estimate the quality of his own per- 
formance. A study by Chapman and Volkmann 
(1939) demonstrated a “group effect” on the per- 
son’s aspiration. Where the subject had no clear 
expectation as to what his performance would be 
on an unfamiliar task, he utilized information 
about the scores others had made on the task, in 
setting his own level of aspiration. On the other 
hand, where the subject had had considerable ex- 
perience with a particular type of task and could 
therefore estimate fairly accurately how he would 
perform on a similar task, knowledge of the scores 
others had made had little or no effect on his per- 
formance aspiration. 

Other studies have shown that when a task is 
a competitive one, the person will seek his own 
level in choosing a competitor, This finding 1s 
taken by Festinger (1954) as evidence for, a tend- 
ency on the part of the person to compare his 


performance to the performance of others as a way 
of evaluating his ability. 


The conformity conflict 

The research on consensus attainment in groups 
was, for the most part, concerned with events 
taking place in the group as a whole and did not 
pay specific attention to the individual members 
reactions to a discrepancy confrontation, And ele- 
gantly simple experimental situation designed by 
Asch (1956) provides a technique for bringing 
the individuals reaction into sharper focus. This 
is accomplished by confronting the subject with 
unanimous disagreement from a group of peers 
(who are actually accomplices of the experimenter) 
on a very simple, unambiguous visual judgment. 
The judgment involves matching the length of a 
single line to one of a number of comparison lines. 
The subject confronts repeated disagreement from 
“the others” on a series of trials. Asch found that 
there was a tendency for some subjects to yield 
to the group judgment. 

In a situation like this the subject assumes that 
the others possess approximately the same percep- 
tual capacities as he does and are able and will- 
ing to report accurately what they see. How, then, 
can there be a discrepancy like this? These con- 
siderations make up the informational side of the 
conflict. There is also the problem of standing 
out like a sore thumb, the subject’s concern with 
the kind of impression he is making on the others 
if he assumes that they expect him to agree with 
them. If he disagrees with them he may lose status 
in their eyes. We can anticipate, then, that both 
comparative and reflected appraisal will be operat- 
ing in the situation. An attempt to separate these 
two processes was made by Deutsch and Gerard 
(1955), by comparing a treatment in which the 
subject made his judgments in full view of the 
experimental accomplices with a treatment in 
which the subject made his judgments within the 
Privacy of an isolation booth. Less yielding was 
found when the subjects were isolated from each 
other than when they were face-to-face, suggesting 
that reflected appraisal is a strong component 
Process of the face-to-face situation. A number of 
other experiments have substantiated these re- 
sults. [See CONFORMITY; CONSENSUS.] 

_ Information dependence on others appears to 
increase with increasing ambiguity of the judg- 
mental material (e.g., Asch 1956). If we assume 
that an ambiguous stimulus will lead to uncer- 
tainty, this finding supports the basic assumption 
Ela comparative appraisal: uncertainty 

s to information dependence. When there is 
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information dependence a clear “expert effect” has 
also been found—namely, that when confronting 
an ambiguous situation, the subject is dependent 
upon the others to the extent that he perceives 
them to be expert in the kind of judgment he made 
(Samelson 1957). One might be led to assume 
by the results of these experiments on relative 
ability that the person with high ability has little 
difficulty in remaining steadfast, that he simply 
discounts the discrepant information as being un- 
reliable, and that it is the low-ability person who 
is in trouble. An attempt to explore the psycho- 
logical impact that disagreement has on individ- 
uals of different ability was made (Gerard 1961), 
using physiological responses to measure the im- 
pact of disagreement. The findings in these studies 
indicate that the greater the person’s ability, the 
greater will be the impact of disagreement with a 
group of peers. This result may be interpreted by 
assuming that the higher the person’s ability, the 
greater the conflict between the two sources of 
information available to him, the information from 
his own senses and the group consensus. The 
greater his ability, the more credibility will he 
attach to his own judgments which are in disagree- 
ment with another highly credible source of in- 
formation, the group consensus. 

In an experiment involving relatively strong 
attitudes, Kelley and Woodruff (1956) found that 
disagreement with a group of co-oriented peers 
was more effective in changing the subject’s atti- 
tude than disagreement with a group that was 
represented as not being co-oriented with the 
subject. 

In a number of investigations, explicit effect 
dependence was induced by making the subjects 
dependent upon one another for certain outcomes 
(Deutsch & Gerard 1955). This effect dependence 
produced greater conformity to a false consensus, 
an outcome presumably mediated by the subject's 
desire for acceptance in situations where the others 
are potential mediators of satisfaction for him. A 
particularly crucial finding that is relevant here 
comes from a study by Kelley and Shapiro (1954), 
in which a negative correlation was found between 
conformity and the acceptance of the subject as a 
group member. Evidently, the less the subject’s 
acceptance, the more anxious was he to please the 
other members of the group. Additional supporting 
evidence was found by Harvey and Consalvi 
(1960), in whose study the most and least ac- 
cepted members of a group conformed less than 
a member who was only partially accepted. We 
can interpret these results by assuming that the 
person of highest status does not conform because 
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he is assured of his status, whereas the person of 
lowest status does not conform because he sees 
no possibility of improving his status. 

Other studies have been concerned with the role 
of commitment in the conformity conflict. Deutsch 
and Gerard (1955) discovered that when the sub- 
ject committed himself to his judgment before be- 
ing apprised of the judgments of the others in the 
group, he yielded much less to the group consensus. 

In terms of the action sequence, we would ex- 
pect that the decision to yield to the group or 
remain steadfast would have postdecisional conse- 
quences. Evidence reported by Gerard (1965) sug- 
gests that postdecisional accommodation does in- 
deed take place. A conformer will accommodate 
both by increasing the degree to which the group 
is attractive to him and by attributing expertise 
to them, whereas a deviate will tend to reduce the 
perceived attractiveness of the group and attribute 
lower expertise to them as a way of justifying his 
own behavior. 


Attitude change 


We will attempt a brief but broad overview of 
the area of attitude change in order to show how 
our general framework applies to this area as well. 
We shall examine, in turn, characteristics of the 
three aspects of the persuasion situation: the com- 
municator, his message, and his audience. This 
is the framework used by Aristotle in his Rhetoric 
and by Hovland, Janis, and Kelley (1953) in 
their classic work. [See ATTITUDES, article on ATTI- 
TUDE CHANGE.) 

An attitude designates the outcome potential the 
person associates with some object or class of ob- 
jects. He consequently has a tendency either to 
approach or avoid that class of objects. The struc- 
ture of an attitude can be represented as a syllo- 
gism in which the minor premise is a belief, the 
major premise is a value, and the conclusion is 
the attitude itself. Thus, a prejudiced person might 
be characterized by the following syllogism as part 
of the structure underlying his attitude: 


Negroes are lazy. 
Laziness is bad. 
Therefore, Negroes are bad. 


An analysis of this syllogism shows that “Negroes” 
is the minor term, “laziness” is the middle term, 
and “bad” is the major term. Many attitudes, such 
as anti-Negro prejudice, have complex structures 
that include sets of parallel syllogisms all having 
the same conclusion and a “deep” vertical struc- 
ture with interlocking premises—that is, working 
backward we may find that the premises in a first- 


order syllogism may be conclusions of one or more 
second-order syllogisms, and so on. There has as 
yet been no attempt to describe systematically the 
structure for a given person, although case studies 
such as those reported in Smith, Bruner, and White 
(1956) represent a start in that direction. 

The communicator. Propaganda appeals are 
directed toward changing either the belief or value 
premises underlying an attitude. The credibility 
attached to a message will depend upon the degree 
of expertise or co-orientation attributed to the com- 
municator, expertise being more important where 
a belief is a target of the message and co-orienta- 
tion being more important when a value is the 
target. Experiments (e.g., Aronson et al. 1963) 
have demonstrated a positive relationship between 
the credibility of a message and the amount of 
expertise attributed to the communicator. An ex- 
periment by Weiss (1957) provides indirect evi- 
dence for the relationship between credibility and 
co-orientation of the communicator. 

An aspect of the situation that is closely related 
to co-orientation has to do with the intent attrib- 
uted to the speaker by his audience. If he is per- 
ceived as wanting to influence them, it may be in 
pursuit of some value he holds that his audience 
perceives as inimical to their own values. There- 
fore, to the extent that the communicator is seen 
as not attempting to influence his audience, the 
effect of any attributed lack of co-orientation would 
be minimized. An experiment by Walster and 
Festinger (1962) compared the effectiveness of a 
communication when it was accidentally over- 
heard with a situation where the communicator 
was aware of his audience (and his audience of 
him) and found that there was greater attitude 
change in the direction of the message when it was 
merely overheard. [See COMMUNICATION, MASS.] 

The communication. An aspect of the message 
that has been given some attention concerns the 
question of whether it is more effective for the 
communicator to present only his side of the argu- 
ment or to present the other side of the issue as 
well. The results of this research are inconclusive. 
There does seem to be some evidence, however, 
that when a person changes his attitude in response 
to a two-sided communication, this change will be 
more likely to sustain itself than if he changes in 
response to a one-sided communication. It may be 
that a two-sided communication presents the po 
son with a definite decision, and the communica- 
tion’s ability to sustain a change may be due to 
postdecisional accommodation. [See PERSUASION. ] 

Primacy versus recency. When presenting both 
sides of an argument, is it more effective for the 


communicator to present his side first or second? 
This question reduces to whether a “primacy” or 
a “recency” effect will dominate. Again, the re- 
search findings do not offer unequivocal support 
for the predominance of either effect. Some studies 
have shown a primacy effect, whereas others have 
shown a recency effect. When the subject commits 
himself to an opinion after hearing one side of 
the issue before hearing the other side, a strong 
primacy effect occurs (Hovland, Campbell, & Brock 
1957). This effect can be interpreted as being 
caused by postdecisional accommodation to the 
“premature” opinion commitment. A study by 
Miller and Campbell (1959) suggests that some 
of the contradictory evidence has been due, in 
part, to methodological problems that arise in pre- 
senting the messages and measuring their effects. 
As with a number of other problems we have dis- 
cussed, a great deal more research remains to be 
done. 

Implicit versus explicit conclusions. Another 
question for which there is no satisfactory answer 
is whether or not the communicator should draw 
his conclusion explicitly at the end of his talk or 
whether he should let his audience participate by 
“putting two and two together” for themselves. 
Aristotle suggests that a message that allows the 
audience to draw its own conclusion will be more 
effective. In our terms, conclusion drawing is a 
decision which, because of postdecisional accom- 
modation, will sustain the effect of the message— 
if the audience draws the intended conclusion. A 
study by Hovland and Mandell (1952), however, 
Suggests that conclusion drawing by the communi- 
cator is the more effective technique. Cooper and 
Dinerman (1951), on the other hand, find that 
conclusion drawing by the communicator blunts 
the effectiveness of a message. It is probable that 
Particular circumstances will determine which 
technique is more effective, and the job of future 
research is to learn what these circumstances are. 

Conditioning effects. Staats and Staats (1958) 
used a classical conditioning situation to manipu- 
late the belief premise of an attitude and then 
measured the degree to which the middle term 
transferred value to the minor term that had origi- 
nally been associated only with the major term. 
The results show that mere contiguity with posi- 
tive or negative values will impart a positive or 
negative value to a term that was neutral to start 
with. Razran (1940) conditioned subjects to re- 
spond positively or negatively to formerly neutral 
Stimuli, with a subtle technique of associating the 
neutral term with faint, but perceptible, unpleasant 
Odors or the circumstance of munching away on 
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an appetizing free lunch. Powerful effects such as 
these are probably being induced without our 
awareness during the course of a normal day. 
These effects, which appear to occur without our 
awareness, are paralleled by effects that are based 
on conscious, cognitive inference. Where beliefs 
are shown by the communicator to further certain 
values, attitude change can be produced (e.g., 
Di Vesta & Merwin 1960). 

Boomerang effects. There is evidence that mes- 
sages that embody very strong emotional appeals 
may boomerang (e.g., Leventhal & Kafes 1963). 
The reasons for this are not very clear, although 
there is some suggestion in the data that strong 
value appeals induce defensiveness, especially 
where the attitude is difficult to change. 

The audience. Obviously, the effectiveness of 
any message will be determined by the degree to 
which it is successfully tailored to its intended 
audience. A communication intended to induce 
new toothbrushing habits in an audience of eight- 
year-olds would not have the same impact on an 
adult audience. Factors such as the pre-exposure 
attitudes of members of the audience, the degree 
of familiarity with opposing points of view, their 
education and background, and their degree of 
commitment to their initial positions will all affect 
the degree to which they will be susceptible to a 
given message. 

Pre-existing attitudes and forewarning. Hovland 
(1959) points out that one of the features dis- 
tinguishing field studies from laboratory experi- 
ments on attitude change is the lack of forewarn- 
ing of the audience that exists in the laboratory 
situation. In the “real world” a person selectively 
exposes himself to one or another propaganda 
missive, whereas the laboratory subject is a cap- 
tive audience. Hovland suggests that this differ- 
ence may be one of the factors accounting for the 
greater relative effectiveness of propaganda at- 
tempts studied in the laboratory, where the subject 
can be caught off guard, so to speak. Studies (e.g., 
Freedman & Sears 1965) have demonstrated that 
a forewarned audience is a forearmed audience 
and is less vulnerable to the communicator’s mes- 
sage than an audience that has not been fore- 
warned. An ingenious experiment by Festinger and 
Maccoby (1964) indicates that partially distract- 
ing the audience while the message is being pre- 
sented will tend to increase the audience’s vulner- 
ability to the message. 

Research by Cooper and Jahoda (1947) sug- 
gests that the prior attitude of an audience will 
affect how a message is interpreted. This is in line 
with Asch’s suggestion (1948) that the context in 
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which a statement is heard will, in part, determine 
its meaning for the person. Since the effectiveness 
of a message hinges on its getting across to the 
audience, interpretation operates as an important 
influence in the situation. A study by Hovland, 
Harvey, and Sherif (1957) demonstrates that one 
of the factors involved in the interpretation process 
is the degree of extremity of the message from 
the subject's own attitude. Messages that are close 
to the subject's own position tend to be assimilated 
to that position, whereas messages that are incon- 
sistent with his position are seen as even more 
discrepant than they actually are. 

In a series of studies McGuire (1964) has 
shown, using an immunological analogy, that 
small doses of the propaganda prior to an actual 
full-scale attack will stimulate the person’s de- 
fenses against the message. McGuire used cultural 
truisms such as “You should brush your teeth at 
least twice a day” as the opinions that were at- 
tacked, He points out that the average person's 
prior preparation to defend these truisms is mini- 
mal, that they have grown up in a “germ-free” 
environment and are therefore particularly vulner- 
able. Whether small doses of propaganda are able 
to stimulate a person’s defenses regarding contro- 
versial issues remains to be seen, 

Role playing. A procedure that has been used 
extensively both in training and in psychotherapy 
requires that a person play the role of someone 
else. This experience presumably gives the trainee 
or the patient some idea of what it is like to be the 
person whose role he has taken. He is able to de- 
velop an approximate version of the other person's 
world and in so doing comes to develop something 
of an understanding of what it is that is produc- 
ing the other person’s attitudes and behavior—that 
is, he becomes co-oriented with him. The first sys- 
tematic attempt to investigate the effect of role 
playing was made by Janis and King (1954). The 
question they asked was, Is it the fact of verbaliz- 
ing statements having to do with the other person's 
point of view or is it simply a matter of being 
exposed to that point of view that produces the 
change in attitude claimed for role playing? They 
were asking, in effect, whether role playing is 
really any more effective than the typical attitude 
change procedure that exposes the subject to an 
Opposing viewpoint. Their data suggest that role 
playing does add something over and above merely 
being exposed to the message. The decision to play 
a role, like any other decision, involves all of the 
elements of the action sequence. The person is 
confronted with a choice of whether or not to 
play the role. If he chooses to play the role, he 


must somehow come to terms with this decision. 
The efficacy of role playing may, therefore, hinge 
on the process of postdecisional accommodation. 
[See RoLe.) 

We would expect attitude change to be greater 
to the extent that there was little other justification 
for playing the role. The person with little justifi- 
cation would be hard put to justify taking a dis- 
crepant viewpoint. One way of justifying the role- 
playing decision is to accommodate by finding the 
role itself attractive. This would tend to induce a 
positive attitude toward the discrepant viewpoint 
being advocated. Evidence that attitude change is 
inversely proportional to the incentive given to the 
person for playing the role is provided by Brehm 
and Cohen (1962). These experiments used mone- 
tary incentives to induce the subject to advocate 
an opinion that was discrepant from the subject's 
private opinion and found that the subject changed 
his private opinion more with a lower incentive. 
Other experiments have used inducements such as 
helping the experimenter in his research or the 
warmth and friendliness of the experimenter and 
found the same inverse relationship between atti- 
tude change and the amount of incentive. The 
principle operating here is that the greater the 
incentive, the less will be the necessity for the 
person to justify his decision, Other studies, using 
negative incentives—that is, coercion—have dis- 
covered that the greater the perceived freedom of 
choice in playing a role, the greater the amount 
of postdecisional attitude change. An important 
experiment by Mills (1958) found that when a 
person engages in forbidden behavior, the less the 
incentive for doing so, the more lenient does he 
become in his attitude toward the forbidden be- 
havior. If the person decides not to engage in the 
forbidden behavior, the greater the original incen- 
tive for engaging in the behavior, the more severe 
does he become in his attitude toward the for- 
bidden behavior. Festinger and Freedman (1964) 
suggest that behavior justification of this kind may 
be an important mechanism in the development 
of moral values. When a child engages in behavior 
prescribed for him by his parents or when he de- 
cides not to engage in behavior that is forbidden 
by his parents, to the extent that justification for 
his decision is low he may subsequently justify 
the behavior by coming to believe that it is the 
morally correct way to behave. 


Social interaction 

The study of social influence shades over into 
the more general study of interaction. In the re- 
search discussed above, the focus has been limited 


to an influence attempt by one person upon an- 
other with no influence being exerted in return. 
Where two individuals confront each other face- 
to-face, typically the behavior of one is influenced, 
at least in part, by the behavior of the other in a 
seriatim fashion. Each, to some extent, controls 
either information or effects (rewards, outcomes) 
for the other, It is through this control, as we have 
seen above, that both behavior and attitudes are 
shaped. 

There have been several approaches to the study 
of the seriatim situation. A line of investigation 
started by Greenspoon (1955) has proved fruitful. 
The paradigm in these experiments is for the ex- 
perimenter to reward the subject for saying certain 
kinds of words by either a nod of his head or say- 
ing “Good” or “Mmmmm.” This is done in such a 
way that the subject is usually not aware that he 
is being rewarded in this way. For example, the 
subject might be rewarded for saying plural nouns 
or naming types of fruit, The subject’s tendency 
to say these words after the experimenter no longer 
rewards him for doing so is shown to increase as 
a function of reward, Cohen, Greenbaum, and 
Mansson (1963) have shown that a period of prior 
social deprivation enhances the effect of this kind 
of reward, We can conclude from the considerable 
work carried out in this tradition that mutual con- 
trol is probably governed in part by the adminis- 
tration of social reinforcements. 

Sidowski, Wyckoff, and Tabory (1956) designed 
a “minimal” social situation in which to study 
the applicability of learning principles derived pri- 
marily from animal studies to the social contingen- 
cies that exist in mutual human interaction, The 
situation utilizes two interdependent subjects, each 
being unaware of the presence of the other. Each 
subject makes a choice between two possible re- 
Sponses. One choice rewards and the other choice 
punishes the other subject. Subjects soon learn, 
in spite of their being unaware of each other, to 
choose the mutually rewarding pair of responses. 
Further studies (e.g., Kelley et al. 1962) have ex- 
plored factors that enhance or detract from the 
two subjects hitting on mutually rewarding re- 
sponses, Informing the subject that his behavior 
affected the rewards of someone else and that 
Someone else affected his rewards appears to en- 
hance the rapidity with which the mutual contin- 
gency is “solved.” These ¿periments seem to have 
abstracted the minimal elements involved in co- 
operative behavior, where the person can best serve 
himself by helping the other. Responses that re- 
ward another will tend to be reciprocated and will 
therefore be rewarded in turn. 
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Studies of a more complex nature have been 
carried out in which the joint payoff is arranged 
so that mutual trust is necessary in order for re- 
sponses to be mutually rewarding. It is possible 
in these “games” for each player to “double-cross” 
the other and, if he is successful, to achieve a 
reward that is larger than the reward that would 
result from a mutually cooperative response. Thus, 
there is a temptation to be asocial., Also, in the 
process, the other player suffers at the expense 
of the first player getting a very large reward. A 
number of investigators (notably Deutsch 1958) 
have studied conditions under which a social, co- 
operative response will be made in spite of the 
temptation that exists to make an asocial response 
—that is, conditions under which mutual trust will 
develop. Some factors that appear to foster trust 
are the possibility for communication, benevolent 
behavior on the part of the other person, the pres- 
ence of a common enemy, the absence of mutual 
threats, and a balance of power. 

In a programmatic attempt to study techniques 
of augmenting one’s power in an interaction situa- 
tion, Jones (1964) has examined conditions under 
which one person in a relationship will tend to 
be ingratiating. Ingratiation is illicit behavior in 
which the person attempts to improve his status 
in the relationship by appealing to extrarelational 
values held by the other person. Any relationship 
is defined by the kinds of rewards each person sup- 
plies for the other. To the extent that one of the 
parties cannot supply the rewards expected of him, 
the other will tend not to reciprocate. If he is badly 
in need of the outcomes the other person can po- 
tentially provide, he may resort to illegal means 
in order to obtain them, ingratiation being one 
possible strategy. The person will attempt to make 
himself attractive to the other by being a “yes 
man,” by flattering the other, or by attempting to 
emphasize additional values that he may be able 
to offer the other. He may resort to any one or all 
of these tactics. The research indicates that a low- 
status person will tend to resort to ingratiation to 
the extent that it is important that the person 
please the other and to the extent that he perceives 
that the other may be manipulated by such tech- 
niques. [See INTERACTION.] 


We have confined this survey to a general over- 
view and to a specific consideration of certain basic 
processes of perception and social influence. Ex- 
trapolation from these processes can be made to 
a number of problem areas that come within the 
domain of the social psychologist. The prolifera- 
tion of the two-person situation generates social 
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structures in which each person’s relationship to 
others in the structure is defined by behavioral ex- 
pectations and rewards to be acquired by the per- 
son and by the rewards that he is expected to pro- 
vide for others. He may enter into a relationship 
of mutuality with one or more other persons within 
the structure. In order for a structure to function 
effectively, certain norms of belief and conduct 
peculiar to the structure tend to develop. Situations 
arise in which it is necessary for one person to 
assume the responsibility for coordinating the be- 
haviors and interactions of the others. These con- 
siderations have brought the study of leadership 
within the purview of the social psychologist. Social 
psychologists have also been involved in the study 
of large-scale organizations, in which subgroups 
are articulated into an over-all structure. [See Or- 
GANIZATIONS.] 

Harold B. GERARD 
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1964 Social 


SOCIAL ROLE 
See under ROLE. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FICTION 


The creation of imaginary worlds for the purpose 
of exploring the potential development of society 
represents one of the oldest traditions in literature, 
The classic list begins with Plato’s Republic and 
includes Bacon’s New Atlantis, More’s Utopia 
Campanella’s City of the Sun, Swift's Gulliver's 
Travels, and Butler’s Erewhon. Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward (1888) ushers in the modern era. Sub- 
sequent examples are Zamiatin’s We (1925), 
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Huxley's Brave New World (1932), and Orwell’s 
1984 (1949), which have been described as “black 
utopias,” or “dystopias.” 

A common characteristic of this literature is an 
emphasis on the social landscape rather than the in- 
dividual protagonist, on the articulation of artificial 
models of society rather than interaction between 
fictional counterparts of people in real life, on 
projections from reality rather than variations of 
actual social situations. Articles elsewhere in this 
encyclopedia deal with other aspects of this genre. 
[See LITERATURE, article on POLITICAL FICTION; 
UropianisM.] This article focuses on a more recent 
variant of the genre: the novels, novelettes, and 
short stories that have proliferated since World 
War 11 and which can be grouped under the rubric 
“social science fiction.” 


Scope 

The term “social science fiction” can usefully be 
employed to identify narratives that extrapolate 
from current social science concepts in order to 
predict or speculate about the future shape of so- 
ciety. This new genre of fiction stems from two 
literary traditions: the modern utopias and dysto- 
pias mentioned above and classic science fiction, 
whose early practitioners were Jules Verne and 
H. G. Wells and which continues to proliferate. In 
fact, social science fiction is a contemporary de- 
velopment of classic science fiction: it involves the 
same imaginative leaps into the future, it uses 
some of the same stylized conventions (time travel, 
interplanetary explorations), props (spaceships, 
robots), and characters (aliens, androids), but 
only as incidental backdrops to a new category of 
concerns. It differs from classic science fiction in 
two important respects. First, whereas classic sci- 
ence fiction is concerned with predicting the shape 
of the physical world through imagining the favor- 
able and adverse potentialities of the physical sci- 
ences, the organizing concept of social science 
fiction is speculation about the future of society 
through projecting potential innovations in the 
knowledge and techniques of the social sciences. 
Second, social science fiction takes the technologi- 
cal innovations of the future more or less for 
granted and focuses on their social consequences. 

Social science fiction is occasionally produced by 
known writers of more orthodox literature; the bulk 
of it, however, comes from the pens of immensely 
prolific writers who specialize in science fiction. 
The knowledge of the social sciences displayed by 
most of these writers is understandably naive and 
superficial since it is obviously gleaned secondhand 
from popularizations of the various disciplines. 


Much of social science fiction is so inept in style 
and plot that it hardly merits consideration as 
literature, even according to the most tolerant criti- 
cal standards. Much of it is published between the 
same lurid magazine and paperback covers as is 
classic science fiction and is announced in the 
same penny-dreadful blurbs. As a result, it has 
shared the same fate of being dismissed by literary 
critics as a minor, cultist offshoot of traditional 
literature, of interest only to an intellectually 
limited circle of aficionados. To the social scientist, 
however, the emergence of a vast body of literature 
on the periphery of his academic vision, which in- 
corporates—however inaccurately—his specialized 
perspectives, is of more than casual interest. 


Significance 


Social science fiction is noteworthy on several 
levels: first, as a cultural phenomenon; second, as 
a medium of social commentary and criticism; and 
third (perhaps parenthetically) as a pleasant 
counterpoint to some of the more pedantic com- 
placencies of the social scientists. 

As a cultural phenomenon, social science fiction 
provides evidence of the growing impact of the 
social sciences on popular culture, just as the older 
genre of classic science fiction documented popular 
interest in the successive stages of the technological 
revolution of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Between Jules Verne’s 1870 submarine and 
the predictions of nuclear fission and space travel 
of the 1930s and 1940s, radical changes took place 
in the perspectives and expectations of the average 
man—changes that were in part wrought by in- 
novations in the physical sciences. With the closing 
of the gap between imaginative pseudo science and 
almost prosaic reality, with the advent of atomic 
power plants, satellite traffic jams, and space walks, 
popular interest in the fictionalized potential of the 
physical sciences has become jaded. There is 
mounting evidence that it is being superseded by 
a fascination with the potential applications of the 
social sciences. The form this interest takes and 
the purposes to which writers of social science fic- 
tion bend—or distend—current knowledge in these 
fields constitute the subject matter of this article. 

That social science fiction is an instrument for 
social commentary and criticism, ranging in tone 
from earnest concern to outrageous parody, from 
macabre warnings to comic alarums, is inherent 
in its subject matter. Three major themes are dis- 
cernible both in the plethora of wildly imaginative 
worlds of science fiction writers and in the works 
of more sober and orthodox writers. The first of 
these centers on the social aftermath of some 


cosmic disaster. These “post-doomsday” stories 
begin with the collapse of civilization, the agent of 
destruction being a nuclear war or a natural catas- 
trophe, such as a drastic change in the weather, 
an epidemic, or a massive ecological imbalance. 
The events of the cataclysm provide dramatic in- 
terest, but they are incidental to the main theme of 
the story, which deals with the disintegration of 
social institutions, the breakdown of mechanisms 
for social control, and the emergence of new 
leaders, a new social system, and a new culture. 

The second major theme consists of serious ex- 
trapolations from (or gleeful projections ad ab- 
surdum of) trends in contemporary society. These 
range from uncontrolled population growth or total 
depletion of crucial natural resources to such cul- 
tural aberrations as mass drug addiction or psy- 
chosis, the rampant development of fads, ultra- 
conformism, or the total commercialization of 
society. 

The third major theme is the exploration of the 
effects upon individuals of life in unbalanced or 
truncated social systems. Novels in this category 
are concerned with what might be if one element 
in society (such as teen-agers) should seize con- 
trol, or one particular technique of planning be 
allowed to dominate (as in the total planning for 
consumption ), or one particular set of values (such 
as hedonism) becomes an enforced mode of be- 
havior. The settings are skewed models of society 
built by writers with an experimental bent whose 
point of departure is the question “What if...?” 
and whose concern is with the processes and tech- 
niques of social manipulation. 

Social science fiction is essentially moralistic. 
The writers of post-doomsday stories ask what hap- 
pens to ethical and cultural values in the midst of 
social disorganization and chaos. Writers with a 
satirical purpose fabricate unidimensional societies 
top-heavy with absurd exaggerations of today’s 
mores or aspirations for the express purpose of 
watching them topple. The creators of Orwellian 
nightmares exalt the struggle for individual free- 
dom against the enslavement of will and intellect 
and sound warnings of the stultifying effects of 
rigid one-class or multiclass stratification systems. 
Like the insistent hum of the diabolical machines 
of classic science fiction, there is in social science 
fiction an undercurrent of distrust of the potential- 
ities of unbridled social scientism—of the potential 
menace of techniques of indoctrination, planned 
acculturation, population control, and the use of 
Statistical averages as required behavioral norms. 
The “mad scientist” has been replaced by a species 
of more plausible villain: the smooth organization 
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man, the amoral advertising tycoon, the cynical 
censor, the bland but dictatorial bureaucrat, the 
voracious practitioner of motivation research, the 
psychiatrist-in-power and his squad of ubiquitous 
“medicops,” the amiable psychologist in charge of 
“preconditioning.” The death ray has largely been 
superseded by the giant computer, and even the 
spying telescreen used by Big Brother in 1984 has 
been supplanted by the television wall, the con- 
trolled alternative to “real” social participation— 
“the family” as it is called in Ray Bradbury's 
Fahrenheit 451 (1953). Much of this distrust of 
the role and the technology of the social sciences, 
it is well to remember, is simply the result of in- 
adequate understanding, as well as a reflection of 
a fundamentally populist bias against all science. 


Types of social science fiction 


With this outline of the scope and significance 
of social science fiction in mind it is desirable to 
turn to some specific examples. Some represent 
“purer” specimens than others in the sense that 
they draw upon one discipline, or one topic in a 
discipline (such as learning theory), for the setting 
and action. Others, particularly the panoramic 
novels, chronicle the death and rebirth of civiliza- 
tion. The pseudo histories of the future—such as 
Walter M. Miller's A Canticle for Leibowitz (1959), 
which describes a feudal theocratic society that is 
the preserver of civilization between atomic holo- 
causts—borrow concepts from all the social sci- 
ences, Nevertheless, for present purposes it is 
possible to group the examples selected according 
to one or another disciplinary label. Since many of 
the works of social science fiction described are 
concerned with the subject matter of political sci- 
ence, that is, with the nature and locus of power 
and authority in society, and since several ex- 
amples of political science fiction are described 
elsewhere, political science is not included as a 
separate category [see LITERATURE, article on Po- 
LITICAL FICTION]. 

Anthropology. The popularization of anthro- 
pology and its subdisciplines has provided new in- 
sights and perspectives to an entire generation of 
writers of fiction. In particular, the concept of cul- 
ture as a holistic approach to the varieties of 
human life has had an impact perhaps comparable 
to that of psychoanalysis. 

A reflection of this impact is found in those 
novels and short stories whose main preoccupation 
is with the components of culture; with the dy- 
namics of culture change under stress; with the 
rise and development of new cultures on earth 
under primitive conditions following some trau- 
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matic event which destroys contemporary civiliza- 
tion; or with the description of different cultures in 
other worlds in some distant future and the at- 
tendant problems of communication and contact 
between cultures. 

Earth Abides by George R. Stewart (1949) 
shows evidence of having been inspired by the 
concepts of cultural anthropology. Two themes 
permeate this story, which concerns a handful of 
survivors in a world that has been nearly depopu- 
lated by a mutated virus. First, the founder and 
leader of “The Tribe”—as the group is called—fails 
in his attempt to teach the children who are born 
into the group the values and customs of the old 
civilization. Each society must develop its own 
cultural symbols, Stewart seems to say, if it is to 
survive and grow. A miner’s hammer owned by the 
leader, for example, becomes the focal symbol of 
his authority. Second, the emergence of the new 
culture illustrates the conflict between the individ- 
ual and society. When a straggler appears on the 
scene and it is discovered that he has a venereal 
disease, the elders vote to hang him in order that 
The Tribe may survive. After the execution, the 
leader reflects on the meaning of what has been 
done: 


This was an end, and this was also a beginning. It 
was the end of those twenty-one years when they had 
lived, now he thought, .. . as it might have been in 
some old Garden of Eden. ... In the past, there had 
been only a little group of people, scarcely more than 
an overgrown family. In the future, there would be 
the State... . And now the first act of the State, its 
originating function, had been to bring death. (1949, 
p. 247 in the Ace edition) 


Chad Oliver, an anthropologist, understandably 
provides the most knowledgeable and integral ex- 
amples of fiction which incorporates and elaborates 
upon culture concepts. In the novel Shadows in 
the Sun (1954a), Oliver extrapolates both from 
the methodology of cultural anthropology and the 
concept of culture patterns. The narrative concerns 
the experiences of the hero (a cultural anthropol- 
ogist) as he analyzes the data obtained from a 
community study of an American small town. The 
data do not produce the expected correlations; 
there seems to be something strange about the cul- 
ture which was not detectable during the field 
work. Gradually the explanation emerges: the town 
is populated solely by aliens from another planet 
who have slowly bought up the property and settled 
there in order to have a base camp on earth, They 
have successfully posed as earthlings until culture- 
pattern analysis unmasks them. 

Oliver’s short story “Rite of Passage” (1954b) 


also focuses on the concept of cultural configura- 
tion. Three surviviors of the crew of an interplan- 
etary exploration expedition, one of them the offi- 
cial anthropologist, land on a planet of another 
solar system. They are welcomed by the inhabi- 
tants, whose culture is apparently primitive and 
pastoral, After a brief sojourn among the Nern, 
during which the anthropologist is taught the 
language by the village shaman, the other crew 
members are eager to introduce the basic elements 
of technology. The anthropologist, however, de- 
duces correctly that the Nern have eschewed tech- 
nology by deliberate option, by “editing” their 
culture “down to essentials,” i.e., the goal of “sur- 
vival with maximum integration, cohesiveness of 
function, individual fulfillment, constant chal- 
lenge, and peace” ([1954b] 1966, p. 282). They 
are “masters of the culture process,” experts at 
introducing their own ideas in other cultures at a 
distance through psychology, hypnosis, and adroit 
appeals, at turning enemies into allies, and de- 
stroying them. 

Linguistics is also a favored theme in anthropo- 
logical fiction, particularly those aspects that deal 
with the relationship of language to culture. What 
fascinates writers of social science fiction is the 
thesis that language can control behavior. Perhaps 
the best example is in 1984, a novel which is pri- 
marily political science fiction. Newspeak, the lan- 
guage devised by the totalitarian regime described 
by Orwell, is one of the state’s major instruments 
of thought control. Its purpose, as Orwell describes 
it in the appendix to the novel, is “not only to pro- 
vide a medium of expression for the world-view 
and mental habits proper to the devotees of Ingsoc 
[English socialism], but to make all other modes of 
thought impossible” (1949, p. 246 in the 1961 
edition). 

Jack Vance's The Languages of Pao (1957) is 
another example of linguistic fiction. The story, set 
far in the future, centers on the thesis that lan- 
guage creates cultural values and thus can be de- 
liberately used to create new social systems. The 
ruler of an “acquiescent” society on the planet Pao 
obtains technical-assistance experts from another 
planet to help him defend Pao against its enemies. 
The visiting superscientists are anthropologists and 
linguists, and they transform Pao into an aggres- 
sive caste society by creating and inculcating three 
separate languages: one for the military, with a 
syllabary “rich in effort-producing gutturals and 
hard vowels”; one for the industrialists and tech- 
nicians, with an extravagantly complicated but 
logical grammar and “elaborate rules of accord- 
ance”; and one for the traders, with “emphatic 


number-parsing, elaborate honorifics . ..to facili- 
tate ambiguity, a syntax of reflection, reinforce- 
ment and alternation to emphasize the analogous 
interchange of human affairs” ([1957] 1958, 
p. 57). 

Another subdiscipline of anthropology—arche- 
ology—has provided inspiration for writers of the 
science fiction school. The reconstruction through 
archeological techniques of vanished civilizations 
on distant planets has introduced a new twist to 
the so-called space operas of an earlier period. The 
examples are numerous and endlessly fanciful. In 
fact, the physicist-biochemist Leo Szilard wrote a 
parody that seems aimed both at archeologists and 
archeological fiction. Entitled “Grand Central Ter- 
minal” (1952), it solemnly describes the efforts of 
“alien” archeologists from space to reconstruct the 
image of earth culture from the ruins of the station 
and its public facilities. 

Sociology. The pervasive influence of the con- 
cepts and terminology of sociology is reflected in 
works of social science fiction that explore new 
forms of social stratification or new mechanisms 
of social control or which are imaginative projec- 
tions of such present-day social pathologies as 
overpopulation, drug addiction, organized crime, 
juvenile delinquency, and the manipulation of be- 
havior through the mass media. 

Although a popular form of sociological science 
fiction is the dystopia, in the tradition of 1984, 
both the character of the menace and the objectives 
of the protest are different from those described 
by Orwell. The contemporary sociological version 
of the dystopia is concerned not with the problem 
of oligarchy but with the ultimate triumph of a 
mindless mass mentality. Two novels, The Thirty- 
first Floor by the Swedish writer Peter Wahlöö 
(1964) and Fahrenheit 451 by the American Ray 
Bradbury, are cases in point. Both novels describe 
Static, egalitarian societies of the future that are 
dominated by a mass culture, in which independent 
thought is stifled and conformity to the bland aver- 
age in behavior is enforced. The values of these 
Societies are expressed and promulgated by the 
homogenized mass media. Reduced to the lowest 
common denominator of emotional and intellec- 
tual appeal, the press and television eschew all 
controversy, offend no one, and level all aspira- 
tions to a moronic hedonism. The institutional 
means of control is censorship. In Wahlöö’s world 
the censorship is unofficial, unobtrusive, but none- 
theless pervasive. Private enterprise and govern- 
ment are intertwined and opinion is controlled by 
a democratic combine of the press, the trade 
unions, and the political parties. A vast publishing 
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concern shields the individual’s peace of mind and 
security ([1964] 1967, p. 37) from all information 
about discontent (suicide, deviance, drunkenness) 
or negative frightening realities (crime, pollution, 
overcrowding). It is “the majority of people... 
[who] act as censors” (ibid., p. 175); society pro- 
tects itself. In Bradbury's dystopia, censorship is 
overt: the agents of control are the firemen, whose 
assigned duty is not to put out fires but to destroy 
books, which are outlawed as incendiary threats to 
the mass mentality (451° F. is the temperature at 
which book paper is said to burst into flame). As 
the Firechief explains to the fireman hero Montag, 
who has begun to read clandestinely the books he 
is supposed to burn: “It didn’t come from the Gov- 
ernment down. There was no dictum, no declara- 
tion, no censorship to start with, no! Technology, 
mass exploitation, and minority pressure carried 
the trick” (1953, p. 53). But the social process 
became an ideology: 


We must all be alike. Not everyone born free and 
equal, as the Constitution says, but everyone made 
equal. . . . then all are happy. . . . Don’t give them 
any slippery stuff like philosophy or sociology to tie 
things up with. That way lies melancholy. Any man 
who can take a TV wall apart and put it back together 


again .. . is happier than any man who tries to slide- 
rule, measure, and equate the universe... . (ibid., 
pp. 53, 56) 


True to form, both Wahlöö and Bradbury exalt 
the rebel against the rationalized society. In The 
Thirty-first Floor a dissident editor, tricked with 
other intellectuals into collaboration with the 
“concern,” threatens to blow up its headquarters. 
In Fahrenheit 451 Montag joins the underground— 
people living in the hills and backwaters who also 
burn books but memorize them first. Each person 
in fact is a book (“I am Plato’s Republic” is an 
introduction). In this way the oral traditions of 
man’s preliterate past enable civilization to survive 
until a nuclear holocaust, beginning as the book 
ends, destroys the centers of anti-intellectualism. 

In The 10th Victim, a humorous novel about the 
future by Robert Sheckley (1965), another social 
process is described. In the twenty-first century, a 
society sick of war has finally evolved a functional 
substitute for aggression: the legalization of mur- 
der through the institution of the Hunt. The Hunt 
is described as an international contest, in which 
participation is voluntary. In all the capitals of the 
civilized world, giant computers randomly select 
pairs of antagonists who are licensed as “hunter” 
and “victim.” Prize money is awarded to the victors; 
the hunters and victims alternate roles until one 
of them reaches the limit of ten kills. Intended for 
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will be found in Anka STUDIES; BEHAVIORAL SCI- 
ENCES; CONFERENCES; Ermics, article on ETHICAL 
ISSUES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES; INFORMATION 
STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL, particularly the articles 
On REFERENCE MATERIALS AND BOOKS and BIBLI- 
OGRAPHIC ISSUES IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES; 
Science. Problems of financial support are re- 
viewed in FOUNDATIONS; RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, article ON FINANCING SOCIAL RESEARCH. 
Material on the utilization of the social sciences 
and of social scientists will be found in Policy 
SCIENCES; PROFESSIONS; SOCIAL PROBLEMS; TEACH- 
ING; Universis, For an overview of the cover- 
age in this encyclopedia of specific fields of study, 
see ANTIMOPOLOGY; Economics; GEOGRAPHY; His- 
TORY, Law, POLITICAL SCIENCE; PSYCHIATRY; Psy- 
CHOLOGY; SOCIOLOGY, STATISTICS. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

See AGING, article on ECONOMIC ASPECTS; MED- 
ICAL CARE, article on ECONOMIC ASPECTS; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE. For coverage of other gov- 
ernmental and private assistance, see the articles 
listed under SOCIAL WELYARE. 


SOCIAL STATISTICS 
See CENSUS; GOVERNMENT STATISTICS; SAMPLE 
SURVEYS; STATISTICS, VITAL STATISTICS, 


SOCIAL STATUS 
See STATUS, SOCIAL, 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 
See STRATIFICATION, SOCIAL, 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


L The Hierony or ree Concert Edmund R. Leach 
n. BocuL Sraveronat Anarvas Stanley H. Udy, Jr, 


In academic work the evaluation of concepts de- 
pends as much upon fashion as upon utility, In the 
decade following World War n the concept of 
“social structure” became extremely fashionable 
among social anthropologists and at times attained 
such extreme generality that it could be applied to 
almost any ordered arrangement of social phe- 
nomena. No useful purpose can be served by pur- 
suing all these ramifications of usage. Instead, this 
article examines the versions of the concept adopt- 
ed by George Murdock in America, A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown and various of his followers in Britain, and 


Claude Lévi-Strauss in France, The usages of other 
writers may be considered as modifications of one 
or other of these relatively extreme positions, Al- 
though nationality is relevant here, it is not de- 
cisive; there are British anthropologists whose 
position is close to that of Lévi-Strauss just as 
there are Americans whose postulates are very 
similar to those of Radcliffe-Brown, but “structur- 
alist anthropology” has a different connotation in 
France and in Britain, and the two meanings 
should not be confused. 

Early uses of the concept, Although the fash- 
jonable use of the term is a post-1945 phenomenon, 
the concept of “social structure” has a long history, 
which may be briefly reviewed. In its original Eng- 
lish meaning the word “structure” referred to bulid- 
ing construction, but by the sixteenth century it 
was also being used to refer to the interrelations 
between the component parts of any whole. It was 
in fact widely used in this sense in anatomical 
studies, which were in active development at that 
period. Its further extension from anatomy to so 
clology, though delayed for several centuries, was 
a logical corollary of the very general use of organic 
analogies by political philosophers, Hobbes does 
not actually use the expression “social structure” in 
his Leviathan, but his conception of the state as 
an artificial organism, in which the function of 
each component institution and office holder is 
carefully distinguished, is one to which the term 
might very well have been applied even in the 
seventeenth century. The explicit idea that the 
study of social structure should be an objective for 
sociological enquiry seems to be due to Spencer 
(1858), who refers to “the Inductions of Sociology 
—general facts, structural and functional as gath- 
ered from a survey of societies and their changes.” 

‘The fact that Spencer brought the terms “struc 
ture” and “function” into direct association shows 
that he had an anatomical image in mind. This 
image appears again in the work of Durkheim, who 
was the source of Radcliffe-Brown’s ideas. As early 
as 1910 the latter gave lectures on Durkbeimian 
sociology under the title “Social Structure.” Pro- 
vided that we accept the organic analogy, there is 

about understanding what these 

authors mean. Society is treated as a kind of living 
parts of which can be dissected and 
The “social structure,” then, is the 
mesh of mutual positions and interrelations in 
terms of which the interdependence of the compo- 
nent parts may be described; the “function” of any 
is the way it operates so as to maintain the 
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ism”? Where do we discern the boundary between 
one society and the next? How do we distinguish 
between a society that is in good health and one 
that is in a pathological condition?, the extreme 
artficlality of the model becomes apparent, 

A less clearly defined strand of thought, which 
is free of organic overtones, is to be discerned in 
early Marxist literature. This is relevant for anthro- 
pology because of the close dependence of Engels 
(1884) upon Morgan (1877). Marx (1859) had 
written of the relations of production as constitut- 
ing “the economic structure (Struktur), the real 
basis (Basis) on which is erected a juridical and 
political superstructure (Oberbau) and to which 
correspond the forms (Formen) of the determined 
social conscience.” Marx's metaphor here is plainly 
that of a building, not of an organism, but the 
notion of structure is not sharply distinguished 
from a variety of other concepts, Elsewhere there 
are references to political, juridical, religious, and 
philosophical systems —in contexts where the word 
“system” is indistinguishable from the above uses 
of “structure,” “superstructure,” and “form” (Lefe- 
byre 1962), More recently, sociologists have added 
such variants as “infrastructure,” “macrostructure,” 
“microstructure” on an apparently arbitrary basis, 
Engels (1884) specifically refers to Morgan's 
“Stage of Savagery” as one in which “the social 
structure is based on ties of consanguinity,” but 
We need not suppose that he had any very clearly 
defined concept in mind, such expressions as 
“social order,” "social system,” or “social form” 
would have served just as well, On the other hand, 
if one were to seek a candidate for the first anthro- 
pological work which may be considered a “study 
of social structure” (in any of the three senses 
under discussion), the most obvious candidate is 
certainly Morgan's work (1871), where the title 
word is Systems. The terms “system” and “struc- 
ture” are not always synonymous in anthropolog- 
ical writing, but they are often indistinguishable. 

Murdock. The meaning which Murdock at- 
taches to the expression “social structure” may be 
Rathered from the items listed below. His principal 
concerns are the ethnographic facts and the tax- 
Onomic classification of societies on the basis of 
manifest, readily discernible characteristics, The 
Human Relations Area Files, located at Yale, which 
Were originated by Murdock and which have re- 
mained his principal research tool, are an attempt 
to compare societies systematically by analyzing 
Written source materials (of very varied quality 
and origin) according to a strictly uniform proce- 
dure. It is presupposed that the tribal names which 
appear in anthropological monographs correspond 
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to fixed, readily distinguishable social entities (so- 
cleties, tribes, cultures), which are fully described 
by listing the sum of their attributes, Murdock has 
drawn up a list of such possible attributes (Yale 
University 1938), and the immediate purpose of 
the Area Files (HRAF) analysis is to determine 
whether each listed attribute does or does not 
occur in the particular “society” under investiga- 
tion. The taxonomy established by Murdock (1949) 
depends primarily on varieties of kinship organiza- 
tion. Insofar as Murdock uses an organic analogy, 
it is that of a dissected model laid out in a show- 
case; there is no attempt to envisage society as a 
living entity capable of growth, The taxonomy is 
based upon statistical correlation rather than func- 
tional analysis. The similarity of society A to so- 
clety B is a factor measured by the number of 
instances in which the two societies share the same 
attributes as measured by the HRAF scheme of 
analysis, The ultimate objective is historical, In 
botany, Linnaeus’ taxonomy, based on classifica- 
tion by attributes, was later adapted into a scheme 
for tracing lines of evolution on a phylogenetic 
basis, Murdock claimed that his social taxonomy 
could likewise lead to evolutionary inferences 
(1949, chapter 8 and appendix). Critics reject the 
view that social aggregates are closely comparable 
to botanical species and argue that Murdock’'s 
view of cultural attributes is misleading, Concepts 
such as “patrilineal descent,” “matrilocal resi- 
dence,” and so forth do not refer to characteristics 
which are present or absent in any clear-cut way 
in any particular case. Murdock’s use of statistics 
shows that he considers cach of his listed cultural 
attributes intrinsically independent of any other. 
This is completely at variance with the assump- 
tions of the functionalist anthropologists, who pre- 
suppose an intrinsic interdependence between the 
parts of the whole, 

Despite his use of the term “social structure” in 
book titles, Murdock’s attitude has been ambivalent. 
He denigrates the concept as “static” and “sterile” 
(1955). He argues that emphasis on “structure” 
should be replaced by an emphasis on “process”; 
“The Linnaean system,” he remarks, “only became 
something living after Darwin had discovered the 
process of variation and natural selection.” Vogt 
(1960) makes a similar distinction, contrasting the 
“static” notion of structure (which he sees as a 
characteristic preoccupation of British anthropol- 
ogists) with the “dynamic” notion of process fa- 
vored by American scholars. It is not clear to the 
present writer how “social process” in Vogt's sense 
can differ from “history,” and it appears that all 
those who write in this manner are in some meas- 
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ure historical determinists who believe that “laws” 
of social change can be discovered if we only look 
hard enough. The assumption that synchronic 
studies are necessarily “static” while diachronic 
studies are “dynamic” is not borne out by the facts, 
and the identification of this antithesis with a con- 
trast between structure and process is meaningful 
only if structure is restricted to the formal and 
static taxonomic sense adopted by Murdock. For 
example, Fortes’ “Time and Social Structure: An 
Ashanti Case Study” (1949) and Goody's collection 
of essays (1958), which derive from it, are all 
based on synchronic studies; they are all studies of 
social structure (in the British but not in Murdock’s 
sense), but none of them is concerned with static 
phenomena. 

Radcliffe-Brown and the British school. Mur- 
dock’s use of the word “structure” implies either a 
building analogy (“society is an assemblage of in- 
dependent bricks”) or a dead organic model dis- 
sected for demonstration. In contrast, Radcliffe- 
Brown presumes that society may be compared to 
a living organism or a working mechanism. For 
Radcliffe-Brown, a society has a life of its own: it 
is not an object so much as a creature, so that the 
study of structure—that is, the interdependence of 
the component parts of the system—is indissolubly 
linked with the study of function, or how the com- 
ponent parts of the system “work” in relation to 
each other and to the whole. 

Radcliffe-Brown’s explicit formulation of this 
view and its application to anthropological studies 
are post-1931 developments. Radcliffe-Brown’s A 
Natural Science of Society (1957) shows how he 
was thinking about these matters in 1937, when 
it was written. Bateson (1936) illuminates directly 
the parting of the ways between the cultural anal- 
yses of Malinowski and Benedict, on the one hand, 
and the structural view favored by Radcliffe-Brown, 
on the other, The structuralism of Radcliffe-Brown 
was developed as a reaction to the lack of precision 
shown by Malinowski in his handling of the con- 
cept of culture. Warner's A Black Civilization 
(1937), written under Radcliffe-Brown’s tutelage, 
is the earliest monograph which is unambiguously 
structuralist in style in this sense. 

Although Radcliffe-Brown’s views of social func- 
tion depend upon a holistic view of social struc- 
ture, his British followers have not, in general, 
concerned themselves with the analysis of total 
working systems. Radcliffe-Brown himself was en- 
gaged in comparative work and theoretical general- 
ization, and he encouraged his followers to concen- 
trate on those aspects of a social system which 
display clear-cut formal characteristics and which 
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reflect to a minimal degree the interplay of per- 
sonal rivalries. A characteristic sample of such 
studies may be found in Radcliffe-Brown (1924— 
1949), Fortes and Evans-Pritchard (1940), Rad- 
cliffe-Brown and Forde (1950), Evans-Pritchard 
(1940), and Fortes (1945). The authors concern 
themselves with only one formal aspect of society 
at a time—political structure, kinship structure, 
ritual organization, as the case may be. They dis- 
play this system as a set of rules (jural obliga- 
tions); they discuss the mutual interdependence of 
the rules and the fit between the society and its 
environment (ecology). But there is a tendency to 
play down any discrepancy between rule and prac- 
tice. As a consequence of this, these studies show 
a marked neglect of economic organization. 

Firth and other British structuralis In con- 
trast, other British writers such as Raymond Firth 
and A, I. Richards took over functionalist ideas (in 
a rather different form) from Malinowski but re- 
jected Radcliffe-Brown’s thesis that a system of 
jural regularities—a formal “structure’—may al- 
ways be discerned behind the day-to-day operations 
of social life that an anthropologist observes in the 
field. It is notable that Firth and Richards pay 
much greater attention to economics than do the 
British structuralists and have consistently stressed 
the importance of the individual acting in his own 
interest as against the importance of Radcliffe- 
Brown’s “social person,” whose actions are fully 
defined by the rules which pertain to his social sit- 
uation. A terminological detail calls for attention 
here. For Radcliffe-Brown and his followers the ex- 
pression “social organization” is, in most cases, a 
synonym for “social structure,” but Firth has for 
many years used “social organization” as a polar 
concept by which he seeks to emphasize the dis- 
crepancy between what actually happens and what 
a formal study of the rules might lead us to expect 
(see Firth 1964). The two viewpoints are comple- 
mentary, and the tendency during the last few 
years has been for British writers to move closer 
to Firth’s position (e.g., compare Forde 1950 with 
Forde 1963; both papers discuss the same aspects 
of Yako social structure, but the former, written 
directly under Radcliffe-Brown’s influence, lays far 
more stress on the formal aspects of the rules as 
distinct from their practical application). 

Weberian theory. Over the years, British struc- 
turalism has been considerably modified by the as- 
similation of ideas derived from the sociology of 
Max Weber into a theoretical framework which 
was originally derived from Durkheim. Linton 
(1936) seems to have been the first anthropological 
author to make explicit use of the Weberian con- 
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cepts of status and role, although it seems possible 
that Linton himself was influenced by Radcliffe- 
Brown (then teaching in Chicago). A full-scale 
development of Weberian role theory as a tool of 
anthropological analysis is to be found in Nadel's 
The Theory of Social Structure (1957). Other 
Weberian concepts which have been extensively 
utilized by British structuralists are given below. 
(1) There is the notion of “ideal types,” which has 
sometimes been assumed to depend upon a dis- 
crimination similar to that by which Firth distin- 
guished social structure from social organization. 
(2) There is the threefold typology of “traditional,” 
“bureaucratic,” and “charismatic” leadership. 
Weber's notion of the charismatic leader has 
proved particularly rewarding in the analysis of 
such phenomena as Melanesian cargo-cults, and an 
extensive literature discusses how far the structure 
of government in African states of the “traditional” 
type may be compared with or distinguished from 
“rational bureaucracy” of the western European 
type as understood by Weber (e.g., Fallers 1956). 
(3) Weber's concept of Verband was translated into 
English as “corporate group,” thus suggesting an 
exact equivalence with the concept of “corpora- 
tion,” which has a sophisticated technical signifi- 
cance in English jurisprudence and which became 
assimilated into the language of British anthro- 
pology through its treatment by Maine (1861). In 
a penetrating summary of a large body of writing, 
Fortes (1953) pointed out that a crucial charac- 
teristic of the British structuralist studies of the 
interplay of political organization and kinship was 
that they treated unilineal descent groups (clans, 
lineages) as corporate groups in Weber’s sense and 
that on this account a substantial body of Weberian 
theory became directly applicable to anthropolog- 
ical analysis. 

It is notable that anthropological structuralism 
in the British sense has achieved its most convinc- 
ing results when applied to social systems in which 
a segmentary structure of unilineal descent groups 
provides the over-all framework within which po- 
litical activity takes place. In societies which lack 
unilineal descent groups and where, consequently, 
the Weberian categories are harder to apply, struc- 
turalist analysis has proved markedly less success- 
ful. As a by-product of this failure of theory, some 
writers have tried to prove that societies which 
lack unilineal descent groups are really just the 
Same as those which possess them (Davenport 
1959), the apparent object of this exercise being 
to show that Weberian categories can be applied 
with success even to “nonunilineal” descent groups. 
In the present writer's opinion this is a fallacy. 
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The ensuing debate has led to a clearer definition 
of various standpoints. The following summarizes 
what seems to be the present position of Fortes: 
Society is to be viewed as a system of corporations 
in Maine’s sense. The corporations may be perpet- 
ual groups (corporations aggregate) or perpetual 
offices (corporations sole). Each such corporation 
has associated with it a set of jural rules which 
specify inter alia what the corporation possesses 
(its “estate” ), who the members are ( “the principle 
of recruitment”), how leadership within the corpo- 
ration is exercised, what the formal rights and ob- 
ligations of the corporation as a whole are vis-a-vis 
other like corporations, what the formal rights and 
obligations of the subunits of a corporation are 
vis-à-vis one another. The ultimate units of any 
such segmentary system are individual office 
holders, but it is important to distinguish the office 
from the individual who holds it. An office is, in 
principle, immortal; the holder is not. The individ- 
ual in the course of his lifetime moves from office 
to office and always holds a variety of different 
“offices” simultaneously. The rights and duties of a 
particular office can be uniquely specified, but the 
rights and duties of a particular individual will 
depend on circumstance and will normally entail 
inconsistency. Thus an individual who holds office 
as head of a university department and is also the 
owner of a particular residential house and the 
father of a family will have rights and duties in 
respect to each of these statuses, but it may or may 
not be possible for him to fulfill all three roles with 
equal adequacy. 

A full description of the social structure would 
entail an analysis of all the rights and obligations 
which link all the offices and corporations in the 
system—a task which would be plainly impossible 
but which can be carried out piecemeal in a partial 
way. The anthropologist’s focus of interest is not 
in this structure as such but in “the way it works” 
—that is, in the perception of the way in which 
living human beings, who are all the time being 
born, growing older, and dying, pass through an 
ordered system of offices. 

At a beginning level of analysis the system of 
offices is unchanged by the passage of individual 
office holders through the system, and it is at this 
level that Fortes has concentrated his own work 
(1949). At the next level of analysis “social 
change” results from the fact that individual office 
holders modify the rules pertaining to the offices 
which they occupy. In Fortes’ view the sociological 
analysis of “change” in this sense is a matter for 
the future and may prove impossible. 

Other British writers have tried to evade this 
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limitation, and recently there have been a number 
of attempts to bring the dimension of historical 
time within the scope of structural analysis while 
avoiding the pitfalls of historical determinism. 
Leach’s Political Systems of Highland Burma 
(1954) was an attempt of this kind, which presents 
Kachin political ideology as a structure of persist- 
ing verbal categories and argues that historical 
change in the empirical society results from a re- 
interpretation of existing categories rather than 
from a change in the structure of ideas. 

Fortes’ interest in the way individuals move into 
and out of social office links his work with that of 
Gennep (1909), and, despite the greater impor- 
tance attached to ideas deriving from Weber, the 
influence of early twentieth-century French sociol- 
ogy on the work of British “structuralist” anthro- 
pology remains very strong. As a consequence, 
despite differences of terminology and orientation, 
French and British ideas about social structure can- 
not be fully distinguished. 

Lévi-Strauss and the French school. The math- 
ematical idea of “structure,” which is also that 
employed in “structural linguistics,” is somewhat 
different from that of either architecture or biology. 
The emphasis here is upon the transformability of 
a relational set rather than upon the quality of the 
relations as such. If a piece of music—originally 
in the form of a sheet of printed notes—is played 
on a piano, recorded on a phonograph record, 
transmitted over the radio, and finally played back 
to an auditor, the music passes through a whole 
series of transformations—it appears as printed 
notes, as a pattern of finger movements, as sound 
waves, as modulations of the grooves on a piece 
of bakelite, as electromagnetic vibrations, and so 
on. However, something is common to all these 
manifestations. That common something is their 
structure. This mathematical idea is abstract and 
very general; it includes the biologist’s notion of 
structure as a special case. The analogous notion 
of “social structure,” when derived from the mathe- 
matical concept, has likewise more general, more 
abstract uses than when it is based on an organic 
analogy. Lévi-Strauss’s view of structure has been 
taken over more or less directly from linguistics, 
and it is because of this that his arguments often 
appear highly abstract when compared to the rela- 
tively empirical analyses of British structural an- 
thropologists, whose ideas ultimately derive from 
biology through the thinking of Radcliffe-Brown. 
Radcliffe-Brown conceived of the task of social an- 
thropologists as that of establishing a kind of 
Linnaean taxonomy of functioning social systems. 
In such a taxonomy the difference between one 
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society and another would be one of structure, but 
this structure was a readily describable empirical 
characteristic of the system. In Lévi-Strauss’s anal- 
ysis, on the other hand, interest in structure comes 
to the fore only when one system is contrasted 
with another. Lévi-Strauss is interested in how far 
empirical systems correspond (or fail to corre- 
spond) with the theoretically possible transforma- 
tions of a single (mathematical) structure; his 
structures thus start out as “models” rather than as 
empirically observed facts. For example, it is pos- 
sible to imagine, as an ideal type, a society which 
has a strictly unilineal descent system and a 
strictly “unilocal” residence pattern. This gives us 
two binary variables—descent, which is patrilineal 
(P) or matrilineal (M), and residence, which is 
virilocal (V) or uxorilocal (U), With these limita- 
tions, we have four possibilities (or classes): 
P +V; M +U; P+U; M +V. Actual societies do 
not fit tidily into categories of this kind, yet a great 
many actual systems can be approximately sorted 
in this way. If this is done certain facts emerge. 
The distribution is not at all random. Societies of 
class 1 are common, of class 4 less common, of 
class 2 very rare, and of class 3 virtually non- 
existent. 

We are then led to consider just why such dis- 
tributions should be nonrandom, and this may lead 
us to fundamental insights into factors which affect 
all human societies and not just societies of a par- 
ticular taxonomic type. 

In a Radcliffe-Brown analysis, “the structure 
which persists” is the structure of a particular so- 
ciety associated with a particular culture and a 
particular geographical locality; in a Lévi-Strauss 
analysis, “the structure which persists” is an attri- 
bute of human social organization as such; we can 
come to recognize the nature of this structure only 
when we build up a generalized model from radically 
contrasted empirical examples. As a case in point, 
Lévi-Strauss (1963) has compared the stereotype 
of Australian aboriginal society with the stereotype 
of Indian caste (see Table 1). 

Lévi-Strauss’s argument is that in the Australian 
context all the items in the left-hand column are 
structurally and functionally interdependent and in 
the Indian context all the items in the right-hand 
column are similarly interdependent, but since the 
items listed on the right are the mirror inversion 
of those listed on the left, the structure represented 
by the right-hand column is really the same struc- 
ture as that represented by the left-hand column. 
The right-hand column is generated from the left- 
hand column by applying a single transformation 
rule—the structure “remains the same,” in the same 
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Table 1 


Australian 

society 
In Australia the social unit is a 
“horde,” which is exogamous. 


Hordes are distinguished as 
totemic groups, totems being 
categories of nature (animals, 
plants). 


The activities of totemic groups 
are group activities sanctioned 
by myth ond consist of the ritual 
creation of animals (things of 
nature). 


Magical totemic increase cere- 
monies rest on an ideology that 
totemic groups should supply 
each other with food just as they 
supply each other with women. 


In all other respects the division 
of labor depends only upon sex 
and age. Horde groups and 
totemic groups are not occupa- 
tionally differentiated. 


Thus the larger society is united 
by intergroup transactions in- 
volving the interchange of ob- 
jects of nature (women and 
food). 


Horde groups and totemic 
groups are of intrinsically equal 
status, 


Indian 

society 
In India the social unit is a “sub- 
caste” (jati), which is endoga- 
mous. 


Subcastes are distinguished as 
occupational groups, occupa- 
tions being categories of culture 
(potters, ropemakers, drummers, 
etc.). 


The activities of caste groups 
are individual activities based 
on real knowledge and consist 
of the rational creation of arti- 
facts (things of culture). 


Ritual attitudes to pollution have 
the consequence that a subcaste 
is a commensal group as well 
as an endogamous group. The 
exchange of food across sub- 
caste boundaries is prohibited. 


Since subcastes are differenti- 
ated by occupational specialism 
they are economically interde- 
pendent. 


Thus the larger society is united 
by intergroup transactions in- 
volving the interchange of ob- 
jects of culture (artifacts and 
occupational services). 


Subcastes are of intrinsically un- 
equal status. 


Source: Based on Lévi-Strauss 1963. 


sense as a square remains the same when we ro- 
tate it through 90 degrees or an algebraic equation 
remains the same when we change all plus signs 
into minus and minus signs into plus, Lévi-Strauss’s 
procedures for discriminating between relevant and 
irrelevant evidence are no doubt arbitrary, but so 
are those of his British colleagues, and his demon- 
stration that patterns of “structure” of this kind 
exist in the ethnographic data poses problems of 
fundamental sociological significance. 

Assessment. I have outlined three different uses 
to which the concept of social structure has been 
put by leading contemporary anthropologists. The 
value which we place on these different usages will 
depend upon our objectives. The Murdock usage 
and the Radcliffe-Brown usage are clearly to be 
preferred if our prime interest is typological and 
taxonomic, while those who set themselves the 
ambitious objective of discovering human univer- 
sals will be more attracted by the higher-level 
abstractions which Lévi-Strauss has brought into 


the discussion. It deserves note, however, that none 
of these theorists has as yet dealt at all adequately 
with the time dimension in social affairs. 
Whichever way we approach the concept of 
structure, it entails the notion of persistence. In 
Fortes’ treatment, the time of history and the time 
of the individual life cycle are distinguished. The 
structure of social units is conceived of as perma- 
nent relative to the life span of the individual mem- 
bers of society who pass through the system. Fortes 
would not claim that social structures in his sense 
are changeless but only that they are relatively 
changeless. For his purposes, change in structure 
is a phenomenon of history and as such lies out- 
side sociological analysis. Lévi-Strauss, on the other 
hand, has tried to integrate his scheme with a kind 
of Neo-Marxist-Hegelian dialectic. The emphasis 
on binary contrast, which permeates the “structur- 
alism” of Lévi-Strauss and his associates in a very 
radical way, is a direct borrowing from the struc- 
tural linguistics of the Prague school and is closely 
linked with Jakobson’s use of the notion of “dis- 
tinctive features.” It also seems to tie in with the 
contrast theory of meaning, which is one of the 
doctrines of the Oxford school of linguistic philos- 
ophy. The essence of the argument is, roughly, that 
“we can recognize a thing for what it is by seeing 
what it is not”; thus the structure of any set is that 
which is common both to the set and its inverse 
(cf. the horde/subcaste example above). This can 
be given a Hegelian twist by identifying the struc- 
ture with the “synthesis” which derives from (but 
is already implicit in) any “thesis” when viewed in 
conjunction with the “antithesis” which it gen- 
erates. It is not at all clear to the present writer 
just how Lévi-Strauss relates this potentially his- 
toricist argument to his structural models. Some- 
times he seems to be saying simply that contrasted 
empirical examples of social systems are best 
understood as different manifestations of a single 
model structure; at other times there is a sugges- 
tion that the different manifestations are viewed 
as a dialectical sequence, each empirical type serv- 
ing to generate its own antithesis. By this argument 
societies which are contrasted manifestations of the 
same structure should be found distributed in ad- 
jacent territorial areas in a synchronic dimension 
and in the same territorial area in a diachronic 
dimension. Pareto’s ideas about a “moving equi- 
librium” are not very different from this. Leach’s 
Political Systems of Highland Burma (1954) can 
be considered as an attempt to test out this argu- 
ment in terms of concrete ethnohistorical materials. 
Structuralism in linguistics has run into the 
same time-scale difficulties as structuralism in 
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social anthropology, and it may be of interest to 
see what has happened in this neighboring field. 
It has lately come to be emphasized that a verbal 
utterance can never be a synchronic event. It starts 
at the beginning and progresses to the end. The 
form of the utterance is not, in general, completely 
predetermined by its beginning; it is “generated” 
as the utterance progresses as a response to gram- 
matical rules which are applicable or not applica- 
ble depending upon the developing sequence. The 
grammatical rules are like the rules of a game: 
they do not determine what is said; they merely 
delimit what is a permissible choice at any particu- 
lar point in the sequence. They specify what is 
possible and also what is not possible, but between 
these limits they allow freedom of choice. The 
work of the mathematical economists has been 
developing in a rather similar way: progressions 
of events through time are coming to be thought 
of as delimited by qualified rules (as in a game) 
rather than “determined” in an historicist sense. 
This kind of application of game theory and its 
derivatives disposes of the notion that structure 
is, of necessity, a static synchronic concept. A game 
of chess is a sequence in time, and no individual 
move in the sequence is predictable, yet it is plain 
that the sequence as a whole is “structured” in a 
quite formal and easily describable way. The rules 
of chess are specific and not generative, but we 
are familiar enough with types of games where 
the rules themselves change according to circum- 
stance—e.g., a dice game which includes the rule 
“player who throws a six has two extra throws.” 
Some British anthropologists are already disposed 
to make their descriptions of social structure in 
terms of sets of rules defining the interdepend- 
ent rights and obligations attaching to sets of 
offices, To start thinking of such rules as being of 
the generative kind would not call for any very 
drastic modification of established conventions. 
Barth (1959; 1966) is one of the few anthropolo- 
gists who has so far made some tentative explora- 
tion of this idea, In the view of the present writer 
it may prove a fruitful line of development. 


EDMUND R. LEACH 
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n 
SOCIAL STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 


The concept “social structure” is, paradoxically, 
so fundamental to social science as to render its 
uncontested definition virtually impossible. Basic 
concepts in particular seem likely to suffer from 
this difficulty, since their primordial character de- 
mands that they provide an effective link between 
the field of inquiry and the particular approach, or 
even the personal philosophy, of the individual 
scholar. Various controversies, both apparent and 
real, are thus especially likely to surround the use 
of such concepts. In the case of “social structure,” 
some of these difficulties are purely terminological 
and are, hence, more easily resolved than may 
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appear possible on the surface. Others derive more 
fundamentally from disagreement over the basic 
philosophical assumptions appropriate to social re- 
search. And still others reflect substantive theoreti- 
cal problems, which seem likely to persist even 
when there is agreement over terminology and 
basic philosophy. Before one can proceed to analyze 
social structure in detail, one must confront cer- 
tain basic issues arising from these three areas of 
controversy. 

Terminology. Despite some contention to the 
contrary, I would hold that terminological prob- 
lems are relatively easy to solve, since there is more 
agreement among sociologists and other behavioral 
scientists about concepts than about what words 
should be used to designate them. Virtually every 
general approach to social behavior involves some 
or all of the following five conceptual distinctions 
as actual or potential distinct loci of variation: 

(1) An individual component, i.e., some con- 
ception of personality or aggregated characteristics 
of individual personalities. 

(2) A group component, i.e., a set of variables 
essentially referring to various aspects of the proc- 
ess of social interaction among people. 

(3) A morphological component, i.e., a set of 
variables pertaining to the spatial-temporal ar- 
rangement of individuals and the physical size of 
groups. 

(4) A systemic component which focuses on the 
properties of interrelationships among activities as 
such, independently of the people performing them, 
generally treating such activities as social roles. 

(5) A cultural component comprising ideas 
(norms, values, beliefs) which are learned and 
shared by people and are transmitted symbolically 
from person to person. 

As we shall see presently, different philosophical 
and theoretical viewpoints yield different orderings 
of relative emphasis on these five components and, 
indeed, sometimes result in wholly eliminating one 
or another of the components from effective con- 
sideration, From a purely definitional standpoint, 
the question of what one means by “social struc- 
ture” thus reduces to the question of how many 
and which of these five conceptual components 
one wishes to denote by the term. Since we wish 
to compare, and to some degree synthesize, various 
points of view, we shall define “social structure” 
very broadly as the totality of patterns of collective 
human phenomena that cannot be explained solely 
on the basis of human heredity and/or the non- 
human environment (compare Levy 1952, pp. 8— 
17). This definition includes all five aspects, allows 
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for interrelations among them, and thus provides 
a context for a comparative discussion of current 
approaches, 


Philosophical assumptions 

Certain basic philosophical questions raised prin- 
cipally by the “structuralist” cultural anthropolo- 
gists bear on the question of the relationship of 
models to social structure (Lévi-Strauss [1958] 
1963, pp. 277-323). Everyone presumably agrees 
that the twentieth-century scientist, as opposed to 
his nineteenth-century counterpart, is no longer 
trying to “discover reality” but, rather, is seeking 
to understand observations by imposing different 
kinds of order on them in the form of various 
models, exploring the implications of each, and 
accepting one model as opposed to another on 
pragmatic grounds. The structuralist position in 
effect extends this argument by observing that ordi- 
nary people are subject to the same epistemological 
limitations as are scientists. According to this 
view, any discussion or thought of social structure 
by anyone implies that he is constructing and using 
models, which we shall term “folk models” to dis- 
tinguish them from the analytic models constructed 
by the scientist (Anderson & Moore 1960), Folk 
models thus constitute an important cultural ele- 
ment of social structure; some examples would be 
forms of games and patterns of responses to ques- 
tions, as well as language itself. The formal prop- 
erties of folk models are, furthermore, susceptible 
to study and are capable of yielding important 
insights into social structure through such proce- 
dures as, for example, “componential analysis” 
(Goodenough 1956). 

Few social scientists would disagree with this 
position as stated so far. To be sure, it begs the 
question of the relative explanatory importance of 
folk models as opposed to other aspects of social 
Structure under given circumstances, but such a 
question is presumably a fruitful one which can in 
principle be answered through empirical research. 
However, the argument usually does not stop at 
this point but frequently proceeds to combine with 
the foregoing an essentially phenomenological view 
of social reality. As a result, folk models emerge, 
not simply as one important component of social 
structure but as the totality of social structure 
itself. The study of social structure thus becomes 
no more and no less than the study of folk models 
(see Lévi-Strauss [1958] 1963, p. 279). This per- 
spective leaves us, however, with the problem of 
the relationship between folk models, on the one 
hand, and analytic models constructed by the scien- 
tific observer, on the other. 


It must be said that some confusion occurs in 
the structuralist literature as a result of a frequent 
failure to make this distinction explicit. Once such 
a distinction is made, however, it becomes appar- 
ent that these two types of models are very likely 
to be quite different; indeed, if they were not, the 
value of social science itself would be highly ques- 
tionable. And not only can the social scientist con- 
struct analytic models based on his analysis of 
folk models, but he can also construct analytic 
models of other social phenomena that are not 
necessarily reflected in the cultural system at all, 
such as certain morphological patterns. In order 
to maintain a consistently phenomenological view- 
point in the face of such possibilities, the struc- 
turalists are obliged at this point to assume that 
scientific models have latent cultural existence as 
“unconscious” folk models (ibid., p. 281). 

It is certainly possible, in principle, to proceed 
in this manner, but one may reasonably question 
the value of so doing. If one is concerned primarily 
with the analysis of the formal properties of sym- 
bolic systems per se—as are, in all fairness, most 
structuralists—the difficulties of this mode of pro- 
cedure are not great. But where the analysis re- 
quires any investigation of latent behavioral or 
morphological characteristics, the attempt to main- 
tain a consistently phenomenological viewpoint 
would seem to involve many unnecessary compli- 
cations. Pragmatically, the same results could be 
obtained more easily by merely assuming such be- 
havioral and morphological characteristics to be 
external to the cultural system and raising purely 
empirical questions regarding their relationships to 
it. Furthermore, divesting the structuralist ap- 
proach of phenomenology does not result in strip- 
ping it of its genuinely valuable contributions: that 
it calls attention to the inevitability of model con- 
struction in the study of social structure and that 
it identifies folk models as an important component 
of cultural systems, in the process drawing particu- 
lar attention to the relevance of linguistic analysis 
(Anderson & Moore 1960; Dumazedier 1964; 
Jaeger & Selznick 1964; Osgood et al. 1957). More- 
over, such divestiture reveals a very important 
question that otherwise remains confused or ob- 
scured—the question of the importance of folk 
models, relative to other patterns of social phe- 
nomena, as sources of theoretical explanation. The 
problem of the relationship, under various condi- 
tions, of folk models on the cultural level to other 
patterns manifest on the morphological, systemic, 
group, and individual levels of social structure is 
a matter for empirical investigation, the answer to 
which can hardly be assumed away or defined out 
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of existence. Thus I would accept the epistemologi- 
cal observations of structuralism but would stop 
short of a phenomenological position. This position 
leads to substantive agreement with the structural- 
ists that folk models, conceived as part of the cul- 
tural component of social structure, are indeed 
important; however, it also raises the question of 
the relative importance of such models under speci- 
fied conditions as a matter for empirical deter- 
mination. 


Theoretical problems 


We may now turn to a discussion of actual the- 
oretical issues as they center on two major ques- 
tions: first, the relative ordering of, and general 
relationships among, the five aspects of structure 
previously indicated; and, second, the nature of 
the mechanisms of interrelationship. 

Divergent views of social structure. As to the 
questions of ordering and general relationships, 
three basic viewpoints have been particularly im- 
portant; I shall refer to them as the cultural, inter- 
actionist, and morphological positions, respectively. 
The cultural point of view emphasizes the explan- 
atory primacy of culture as a system of ideas that 
are learned, shared, and transmitted by people who, 
in turn, are oriented to situations by virtue of the 
culture that they have learned. Situations thus 
evoke responses, culturally defined as role expecta- 
tions, by virtue of which people find themselves 
interacting with one another, with the possibility 
of resultant morphological differentiation. The 
causal progression is from the cultural—individual 
aspects of the situation to the systemic aspects, 
to group characteristics, and, finally, to the mor- 
phological aspects of structure. The entire chain is 
not usually explicit; it is more common for this 
approach to stress the interrelationships of culture, 
personality, and social system, defining social 
structure as some combination of these elements, 
with group and morphological considerations 
viewed as somewhat ancillary. An essentially 
“theatrical” view of social structure emerges, 
wherein culturally defined systems of role expecta- 
tions await the participation of people, and this 
participation either incidentally yields group and 
morphological characteristics or implies them as 
contextual constants. 

It is impossible to discuss here all of the diver- 
ences of detail exhibited by different versions of 
the cultural approach; major instances would in- 
clude “culturological” social anthropology (e.g., 
Kluckhohn 1953; Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck 1961; 
Murdock 1949), the phenomenological structural- 
ism previously discussed, and the voluntaristic 
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theory of action applied to the analysis of social 
structure (Weber 1922; Parsons 1951; for a similar 
but somewhat different approach, see Nadel 1957; 
also see Kroeber & Parsons 1958). 

In some respects both the interactionist and the 
morphological positions represent the obverse of 
the cultural approach, in that both postures either 
imply cultural and individual characteristics as 
contextual constants or view them as emergent 
secondary properties. In the interactionist version 
of social structure, people with highly generalized 
expectations about one another's probable behavior 
are taken as given and are morphologically pre- 
sumed to interact with one another. From the en- 
suing reciprocal process of role taking and role 
playing, increasingly stable systems of role expecta- 
tions emerge which, in turn, become generalized 
into superordinate systems of cultural norms. The 
causal progression is thus from group phenomena 
to systemic aspects and, finally, to cultural pat- 
terns (Blau 1964; Homans 1961; Mead 1934). 

The morphological conception of social structure 
is essentially similar to the interactionist version, 
but it is more macroscopically conceived. It as- 
sumes a disposition on the part of people to engage 
in stable interaction relative to certain specified 
but highly generalized cultural expectations. Emer- 
gent systemic and cultural properties of the situ- 
ation therefore depend on morphological structure, 
which, through variations in the numbers of people 
involved and their spatial and temporal relation- 
ships to one another, as well as to artifactual 
facilities, imposes limits on the possibilities of 
interaction capable of producing emergent charac- 
teristics (Cottrell 1955; Duncan & Schnore 1959; 
Durkheim 1893; Halbwachs 1938; Helm 1962; 
Schnore 1958). 

These divergent viewpoints have, in turn, yielded 
apparently opposing conceptions of social struc- 
ture. From the cultural standpoint, social structure 
emerges as an object of orientation comprising cul- 
tural and systemic elements in terms of which the 
actions of individuals, groups, and morphological 
entities occur or are directed. On the other hand, 
from the interactionist and morphological view- 
points, social structure has, by and large, been 
thought of as the totality of group and morphologi- 
cal patterns, with individual elements contained 
in the group patterns and with or without sys- 
temic components, depending on the particular ver- 
sion of theory. Cultural elements are viewed as 
essentially external, in either a contextual or an 
emergent sense, or they are for some purposes 
deemed irrelevant. 

Two principal theoretical controversies have re- 
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sulted from this situation; one of these may be 
regarded as at least partially resolved, but the 
other is now only beginning to be fully explored. 
The first of these controversies is that of the cul- 
tural versus the interactionist versions of social 
structure. The key to the resolution of this problem 
lies in the development of the voluntaristic theory 
of action combined with the introduction of sym- 
bols into interaction theory. No adequate theory of 
social behavior now seems possible unless it ex- 
plicitly recognizes some process of social learning. 
The symbolic interactionist position, in contrast 
with that at least implied by earlier “radical posi- 
tivists,” is that social interaction cannot be a purely 
physical process but, rather, involves reciprocal role 
taking and role playing with reference to a learned 
repertoire of relatively stable expectations (Mead 
1934), 

Approaching the same problem from the oppo- 
site pole, the voluntaristic theory of action seeks 
to remove the metaphysical cobwebs from trans- 
cendental idealism by arguing that the “force” of 
ideas on the social order is actually felt in an en- 
tirely empirical manner—through socialization and 
subsequent action, with inevitable reference to 
learned normative orientations (Parsons 1937, esp. 
pp. 77-82). Both positions, therefore, not only 
insist upon the existence of cultural components 
in social structure but also identify essentially sim- 
ilar ones: relatively stable sets of learned (and 
“learnable”) normative expectations. The result is 
a more comprehensive view of social structure than 
either the cultural or the interactionist position 
alone provides; it includes four of the five com- 
ponents we have identified, excluding only mor- 
phological structure. 

It is precisely this absence of morphological 
considerations that leads to the second major the- 
oretical issue: the place of human ecology in cur- 
rent theories of social structure. The emphasis on 
elements capable of transmission through learning 
has at times led to stressing roles and norms to the 
exclusion of concrete people and things in physical 
space. The result can be a view of social action 
that is literally carried on by nobody anywhere. 
In this sense the achievement of a measure of inte- 
gration between cultural and interactionist view- 
points has been something of a Pyrrhic victory; it 
has concomitantly involved—at least on the the- 
oretical level—a gradual destruction of an earlier 
positivist unity of morphological and interactionist 
approaches (Durkheim 1893), 

Among the consequences of this situation has 
been a tendency either to view demography and 
human ecology as distinct disciplines entirely sep- 
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arate from sociology, or to view many current the- 
oretical developments as essentially irrelevant to 
social reality. Furthermore, since social research 
must necessarily start by observing people and 
things, another consequence of this line of the- 
oretical development has at times been a virtually 
enforced lack of relationship between research and 
theory. This situation has led unavoidably to the 
existence of entire bodies of analytical and statis- 
tical operations that have no clear correlates in 
current theoretical thought and, consequently, to 
the viewpoint—which, in light of the highly opera- 
tionalistic emphasis of modern science, is surpris- 
ingly widely accepted in sociology—that there exists 
something called “methodology” which is generi- 
cally different from something else called “theory.” 
The unreality of this dichotomy has made increas- 
ingly apparent the fact that the cultural, inter- 
actionist, and morphological approaches do not 
actually represent differing “schools of thought” so 
much as they represent emphases on different 
aspects of social structure; thus, any reasonably 
complete theory of social structure must explicitly 
confront the question of interrelationships among 
these different aspects. 

Causal mechanisms. Curiously enough, the 
question of causal mechanisms in social structure 
has received relatively little explicit attention. 
Broadly speaking, two kinds of mechanisms seem 
to pervade the literature, more often implicitly than 
explicitly, deriving from the cultural and morpho- 
logical approaches, respectively. The first type of 
mechanism, which we shall term psychological, 
assumes that individuals severally receive cues 
from the social environment which, when com- 
bined in their personalities with learned responses 
(culturally prescribed or not), result in actions 
that, when aggregated, constitute social-structural 
patterns. In contrast, the second type of mech- 
anism, which we shall term ecological, seeks to 
explain behavior through a process of elimination 
by arguing that certain actions are impossible owing 
to limiting features of the situation; in other words, 
social action is patterned by virtue of the fact that 
it must occur within the confines of limiting 
conditions. 

To some extent it is true that cultural theories 
of social structure tend to rest on psychological 
explanatory mechanisms and morphological the- 
ories to rest on ecological mechanisms, whereas 
interactionist theories historically have exhibited a 
shift in emphasis from ecological to psychological 
mechanisms, But this statement is, at best, only 
a partial approximation. For example, ecological 
mechanisms need not be limited to those involving 
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physical properties of a morphological nature; they 
can be extended to include cultural and systemic 
characteristics, as in “structural—functional requi- 
site analysis” (Levy 1952) and in adaptive theories 
of social change. Wilson and Wilson, for instance, 
explicitly define “social structure” as “the system- 
atic form of limitation by which eccentricities are 
checked and complementary diversities are pre- 
served” (11945) 1965, p. 49, italics added; also see 
Eisenstadt 1964). Actually, it is impossible to dis- 
cuss one type of mechanism meaningfully without 
at least making some implicit assumptions about 
the way the other is operating in the situation. Thus 
the scope of any psychological mechanism is lim- 
ited by what cues are in fact present in the situa- 
tion and what past elements could have been 
learned, as well as by physical, including artifac- 
tual, possibilities. Similarly, all ecological mech- 
anisms assume the presence of some given level 
and kind of motivational orientation on the part of 
the actors involved. Thus the main theoretical 
issue is not which mechanism is present in some 
absolute sense but, rather, at what point in the 
analysis it is pragmatically appropriate to explicate 
which type of mechanism while making what as- 
sumptions about the other type. 

This issue has often been obscured, perhaps 
partly because of a lack of synthetic effort, but 
surely because of the intellectual legacy of func- 
tionalism. For in its classical statement function- 
alism draws attention away from the question of 
causal mechanisms simply by assuming that social 
Structures operate in such a way as to maintain 
themselves in some stable state (Merton [1949] 
1957, pp. 19-84; Radcliffe-Brown 1952). Such an 
assumption permits one to make the type of eco- 
logical argument characteristic of “structural— 
functional requisite analysis”: that the existence 
of such a state implies that certain activities con- 
tributing to its maintenance are perforce somehow 
being performed (Levy 1952, pp. 149-197). But 
such an argument invites questions about the status 
of psychological mechanisms in the situation 
(Brown 1963, pp. 109-132; Homans 1964; Inkeles 
1959). Classical functionalism avoided such ques- 
tions by assuming, in effect, a complete congru- 
ence of psychological mechanisms with ecological 
explanatory devices, thereby giving a teleological 
cast to social structure (Malinowski 1944) and 
inviting tautologous formulations. It is possible to 
drop this assumption and still maintain a nomi- 
nally functionalist position. But the questions 
begged as a result of so doing transcend the origi- 
nal functionalist position to such a degree as to 
Suggest the adoption of a different perspective al- 
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together. The focus becomes one of discovering the 
nature of causal mechanisms that interconnect dif- 
ferent aspects of social structure, rather than one 
of assuming the mechanisms and thereby inferring 
structures (Dore 1961). 

This position suggests a resolution, in principle, 
of another question in regard to causal mech- 
anisms that has often plagued the analysis of social 
structure: the “statics versus dynamics” problem. 
Masking the theoretical issues is the immediate 
terminological question of whether the concept 
“social structure” should be restricted in its refer- 
ence only to those elements of the social order 
which remain constant over time. Thus Firth 
(1951), for example, proposes to use the term 
“social organization” to denote patterns of change, 
in contrast with “social structure,” which indicates 
patterns of stable elements. Analogous to this dis- 
tinction is the familiar “process versus structure” 
dichotomy. But processes are inseparable from 
structure, in the sense that any social structure is 
held together by mechanisms relating its elements 
(see Vogt 1960; see also Gurvitch [1950] 1957— 
1963, vol. 2, pp. 403-446), Operation of such 
mechanisms through time results in more or less 
change or stability in the values of the variables 
reflecting the social structure. Consequently it is 
misleading to treat patterns of stable interrelations 
as if they were basically different from patterns 
of change, inasmuch as both types of pattern result 
from the operation of social forces through causal 
mechanisms. It is not the case that change, simply 
because it is change, somehow involves “more 
mechanisms” than does stability. 


Toward an eclectic view 


The current path of what one might term “post- 
functionalist revisionism” thus suggests that dy- 
namic strain is always present on some levels of 
social structure (Moore 1963), and, while hardly 
Marxist in its orientation, suggests the fruitfulness 
of a reconsideration of some of the basic insights 
of Marx in this context. The five structural aspects 
which we have distinguished are interrelated by a 
complex of dialectical tensions which, in principle, 
can be concretely operationalized and explicated as 
a set of interrelated psychological and ecological 
causal chains cutting across the five aspects of 
social structure, with their operation resulting in 
more or less “stability” and “change.” 

The immediate problem would seem to be, first, 
the allocation of proportional contributions of vari- 
ance among the cultural, systemic, morphological, 
group, and individual aspects of social structure. 
One can then seek to explain the statistical results 
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thus obtained by assuming various psychological 
and ecological causal mechanisms whose existence 
can subsequently be verified or disproved by de- 
tailed analysis of actual social situations. 

An as yet small, but perhaps significant, litera- 
ture is beginning to arise utilizing essentially this 
perspective and centering—at least in its initial 
stages—on the analysis of “structural” or “composi- 
tional” effects. Thus far it has proved possible, in 
such analyses, to isolate individual from group 
effects and to separate both individual and group 
effects from a residue involving morphological, 
systemic, and cultural properties (Blau 1960; 
Lazarsfeld & Menzel 1961; Davis et al. 1961). 
Some inferences of precise mechanisms have been 
made, mostly centering on socialization on the in- 
dividual level; interpersonal strategies yielding 
“social approval” on the group level; and emergent 
consolidation of normative systems through adapta- 
tion between the group and systemic, and group 
and morphological, levels (Davis 1963; also see 
Heider 1958; Blau 1964). 

It is as yet too early to assess the probable ulti- 
mate fruitfulness of this approach. Various prob- 
lems seem to arise, for example, in developing 
consistent operational ways of moving from the 
group to the systemic, morphological, and cultural 
levels of analysis. The main difficulty seems to lie 
in systematically relating interpersonal phenomena 
to ecological processes (in the traditional sense), 
value systems, and various (often vaguely con- 
ceived) macrostructural, dialectical “forces” (Bou- 
don 1963; Selvin & Hagstrom 1963; Tannenbaum & 
Bachman 1964). However, with increasing recog- 
nition that many theoretical controversies regard- 
ing social structure either reduce to the use of 
different words to denote the same things or arise 
from an emphasis on different relatable aspects of 
the same phenomena, will perhaps come a fruitful 
synthesis, eventually more original than eclectic. 


STANLEY H. Uby, Jr. 


[See also FuNcTIONAL ANALYSIS; INTERACTION, article 
On SOCIAL INTERACTION; PERCEPTION, article on so- 
CIAL PERCEPTION; SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS; SOCIOLOGY, 
article on THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT. ] 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 
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on WELFARE PLANNING; SOCIAL PROBLEMS; SOCIAL 
WORK; WELFARE STATE; and the articles listed 
under SOCIAL SECURITY. 


SOCIAL WORK 


The objectives of social work are to help indi- 
viduals, families, communities, and groups of per- 
sons who are socially disadvantaged and to con- 
tribute to the creation of conditions that will 
enhance social functioning and prevent breakdown. 
These objectives commit the social work profession 
both to helping persons adapt socially in keeping 
with their capacities and the norms and values of 
the society, and to modifying or reforming features 
of the social system. The term “social worker” 
refers to a special group among those employed in 
rendering social welfare services or conducting pro- 
grams of agencies and institutions that make up 
the social welfare system. The professional social 
worker is expected, because of his specialized train- 
ing and experience, to bring a high degree of skill 
to the process of helping, and modifying the social 
conditions of, individuals, groups of persons, and 
communities. The special competence of the pro- 
fessional social worker is exercised in such tasks 
as providing material assistance for the needy and 
dependent; assisting those of whatever means who 
have difficulties in adjusting to their economic and 
social environment because of poverty, illness, 
deprivation, conflict, or personal, family, or social 
disorganization; and participating in the formula- 
tion of social welfare policies and preventive 
programs. 


Emergence of the social work profession 


As a deliberate concern for helping the indigent 
and less privileged members of society, the roots of 
social work go back to religious and humanitarian 
impulses evident in the histories of most civiliza- 
tions. As a formal organization of efforts by spe- 
cialized personnel to help such persons, social work 
is an accompaniment of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century industrialization, with its associated prob- 
lems of social dislocation from a more stabilized 
family and community system. The aspirations of 
positivist social science and the counterviewpoints 
to social Darwinism in the late nineteenth century 
contributed to the conviction that rational and sci- 
entific solutions to social problems could be found 
through social reform and individual guidance. The 
trend has been from personal and religious charity, 
to organized philanthropy, to public acceptance of 
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responsibility for programs of professional services. 
[See Social DARWINISM.] 

As a profession, social work emerged during the 
twentieth century, when it became an acknowl- 
edged, full-time occupation, with established train- 
ing schools, professional associations, and a high 
degree of self-consciousness about its status. Pro- 
fessionalization developed first in the United States 
and western Europe. Before 1910 independent 
schools for training social workers were founded 
first in the Netherlands and then in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany. Between World 
War 1 and World War u social work schools were 
widely established in Latin America and countries 
of the British Commonwealth. Since World War 1r, 
professional schools have opened in Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, eastern Europe, and more recently in 
Africa, By 1950 a United Nations survey enumer- 
ated 373 schools of social work in 46 countries rep- 
resenting three-fifths of the 77 member nations. 
Since 1950 new schools have been founded in all 
regions, but especially in the new nations of Africa 
(United Nations 1950; 1965). Both national and 
international associations of social workers have 
been formed, professional journals and other pub- 
lications issued, codes of ethical conduct promul- 
gated, and official or legal recognition achieved to 
distinguish the professional social worker from 
other social welfare personnel. 

Programs of social services under private and 
public auspices have expanded, and the number of 
social welfare workers has increased. The number 
of professionally trained social workers has also 
grown, but they still constitute a minority of all 
those engaged in social welfare work. In the United 
States in 1960, approximately one-fifth of the 

105,000 social welfare workers had sufficient edu- 
cation to qualify as professional by the profession’s 
own standards (Salaries . . . 1961). The proportion 
of professional to nonprofessional social welfare 
workers appears to be smaller in other countries. 
The profession thus faces a persistent problem of 
trying to establish and maintain an independent 
identity. 

With the growth of educational facilities, the 
term “social worker” has increasingly come to refer 
to those specifically trained for social work, but the 
designation does not uniformly connote profes- 
sional status in various countries. It sometimes 
refers to any sustained individual charitable efforts, 
and it usually includes employees, whether specifi- 
cally trained or not, of public and private organi- 
zations serving the indigent or persons with prob- 
lems of health, handicap, or deficiencies that may 
affect their social adequacy (“The Term = 


1961). There is evidence that professionalization 
of social work is proceeding in similar form and 
with similar problems in various parts of the world. 
This is, in part, a result of the pressing demand for 
trained personnel and the diffusion of patterns 
from the more developed countries. Leaders in 
social work in developing nations often have had 
some of their training in western Europe, Canada, 
or the United States (Interprofessional . . . 1963), 
or have participated in international conferences 
in which professionalization has been prominently 
discussed. 

Because most social workers are salaried em- 
ployees who are characteristically dependent on 
bureaucratic organizations (generically called 
agencies), the development of a professional iden- 
tity apart from the organization where they are 
employed has presented another persistent prob- 
lem. The balance of influence over training schools 
has shifted gradually from agency to professional 
control. Moreover, there is a gradual tendency for 
professional associations to represent collective 
interests transcending those of social workers in 
particular agencies or fields of practice. Profes- 
sional identification is also encouraged by frequent 
meetings and conferences of social workers on 
local, regional, national, and international levels. 


Demography of the social work profession 


A number of characteristics of the personnel of 
social work bear on the nature of the profession. 
Women predominate, although the proportion of 
men has been increasing. In the United States in 
1960, 60 per cent of all social welfare workers, 
but 68 per cent of the members of the professional 
association, were women. The proportion of female 
welfare workers in the United States decreased by 
nearly 10 per cent between 1950 and 1960, and 
the more balanced sex ratio of students in profes- 
sional schools probably reflects the trend toward 
equality of the sexes in American society as 2 
whole. In other countries, the preponderance of 
women is probably even greater, despite the efforts 
of professional and governmental bodies to recruit 
men into welfare work. Men tend to gravitate to 
supervisory and executive positions, but women 
nevertheless hold a considerable proportion of 
these jobs. This introduces sex-role conflicts within 
social work and between social work and other 
professions. As a “female profession,” social work 
shares the generally lower prestige of women in 
the occupational world; and this, in turn, con- 
tributes to the difficulty of raising salaries in com- 
parison with professions dominated by men. Career 
patterns and job mobility also tend to be differen- 


tiated by sex. Thus, a changing sex ratio may be 
expected to have a significant effect on the 
profession. 

Although information on the social class of ori- 
gin of social workers is limited, the profession 
appears to serve as a channel of upward mobility 
for both men and women (Pins 1963, chapter 3). 
Compared with other professions, social work has 
been relatively accessible to persons from minority 
groups and lower-class backgrounds. Social work- 
ers with professional schooling probably come from 
class positions that are higher than those of per- 
sons entering social work without special training 
but not as high as the level of persons entering 
professions such as medicine or law. Unlike these 
professions, social work clearly does not have the 
advantage of gaining prestige from the class back- 
ground of its members. Rather, entrance into the 
profession often raises the class position of its 
members, and this probably affects both internal 
and interprofessional relations. 

Patterns of distribution and training. The char- 
acter of the profession is affected by the location 
of professionals within the social welfare system. 
Programs of income maintenance, such as support 
for dependent children and the aged and ancillary 
services to social insurance beneficiaries, employ 
the largest share of all welfare workers but the 
smallest proportion of those professionally trained. 
In the United States approximately one-third of 
all social welfare workers, but only 5 per cent of 
professionally educated social workers, were em- 
ployed in public assistance programs in 1960 
(Salaries . , . 1961). On the other hand, medical 
and psychiatric social work programs together em- 
ployed 9 per cent of all social welfare workers but 
29 per cent of those professionally trained. Pro- 
fessional social workers are also disproportionately 
to be found in noninstitutional child welfare pro- 
grams. The consequence of such a differential dis- 
tribution is to focus professional attention on a 
narrower range than that embraced by the social 
welfare system and to provide an unbalanced de- 
gree of professionalization among the various wel- 
fare programs. Only 3 per cent of public assistance 
workers in the United States in 1960 were pro- 
fessionally trained, whereas over half of the work- 
sis: in medical and psychiatric programs were 
trained. This imbalance tends to promote view- 
Points in the profession that define certain places 
of employment as more “professional” and others 
as Jess so. Such viewpoints underlie attitudes about 
Suitable locations for professional practice. Similar 
tendencies have been noted in other countries. 

The relative concentration of professionally 
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trained social workers in private, as distinguished 
from governmental, agencies has also affected the 
conception of attractive locations for professional 
employment. Approximately two-thirds of all social 
welfare workers in the United States in 1960 were 
employed by federal, state, or local governments, 
whereas only about half of the professional social 
workers were so employed. In other countries, 
where the private sector tends to be smaller—and 
usually church-supported—the attraction of private 
agencies does not appear to have been so great, 
although the absence of a large private sector is 
sometimes cited as a limitation on professionaliza- 
tion. 

The disproportionate location of professional so- 
cial workers in private agencies and in psychiatric, 
medical, and child welfare fields in the United 
States has historical explanations. The social work- 
ers most concerned about professional identity in 
the early decades of the century were those as- 
sociated with fields in which clinical professions 
having greater prestige practiced, especially medi- 
cine and psychiatry. During the 1920s these social 
workers found psychoanalytic theories congenial 
as a basis for developing a distinctive mode of 
practice and supporting a claim to higher status 
among helping professions (Lubove 1965); the 
schools of social work largely accepted this view- 
point. When large-scale public assistance programs 
were developed as part of the social security system 
during the depression of the 1930s, they were 
primarily conceived as income maintenance pro- 
grams to be administered by government employees 
rather than as programs requiring professional 
services. The charitably sponsored private agencies, 
now relieved of their traditional responsibility for 
economic aid, became especially receptive to the 
clinical orientation of trained workers who were 
also attracted to the clinical services associated 
with public programs in health, mental hygiene, 
and child welfare. The location of professional 
workers within the social welfare system has, in 
turn, affected recruitment and training, encourag- 
ing further emphasis on the clinical practices within 
social work. Nevertheless, professional social work- 
ers have often occupied supervisory and adminis- 
trative positions in public welfare, and the profes- 
sion has sought to influence public welfare policies 
through its associations and spokesmen. 

The training and distribution of professional 
social workers in the United States are being further 
shaped by new demands on social work in the 
1960s. The 1962 amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act explicitly emphasized social services to re- 
cipients as an objective of public welfare, giving 
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impetus to the upgrading of educational require- 
ments for welfare workers. New programs involving 
broadly conceived community approaches to de- 
linquency, poverty, mental health, and other social 
problems have encouraged recognition of functions 
for social workers other than direct services to 
clients; and the increasing integration of private 
agencies into such government-supported programs 
has reduced the distinction between private and 
public auspices. A greater proportion of students at 
social work schools has been attracted to group 
work and community organization. The literature 
on professional practice has reflected greater in- 
terest in the social sciences. Moreover, the prob- 
lem of professional manpower has received in- 
creasing attention from the profession’s leaders and 
government officials. In other countries, where the 
undersupply is even more acute and trained social 
workers have gravitated toward clinical locations, 
some comparable trends are evident. Especially in 
less developed countries, the practice of community 
development—proposing a comprehensive attempt 
to affect the complex of institutions of a total rural 
or urban community—has attracted professional 
social workers and has been emphasized in their 
training. [See Community, article on COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT, | 

The shortage of trained social workers is the 
manpower condition that underlies the patterns 
of distribution in developed as well as underde- 
veloped countries (Conference . . . 1965). It has 
given rise to active recruitment programs in most 
countries; and it has stimulated attempts to dis- 
tinguish levels among professional responsibilities 
requiring varying amounts of training, as in Great 
Britain (Great Britain . . , 1959). In the United 
States the shortage has generated interest in the 
education of subprofessionals and in various pat- 
terns for their use in social agencies along with 
more highly trained workers, thus requiring new 
conceptions of the practice roles of professional 
social workers. There has been wide recognition 
that social workers cannot be trained in large 
enough numbers under present conceptions of pro- 
fessional education to fill all social welfare posi- 
tions, even when many positions are excluded as 
not requiring professional training. The manpower 
shortage also complicates the efforts of the profes- 
sion to maintain or raise its entrance standards. 
Such standards are under pressure to broaden the 
definition of professional membership, acknowledge 
the alternatives to professional training for entrance 
to the profession, and adapt to such demands or 
face submergence within the large mass of non- 


professional workers. The response of the profes- 
sion to these pressures will determine the character 
of recruitment, training, and utilization of profes- 
sional social workers (National... 1966). 


Professional training 


Who is a professional social worker and how one 
enters the profession are variously, and sometimes 
ambiguously, defined by different countries. Per- 
sonal commitment and activity in professional af- 
fairs may serve to distinguish “professional” from 
other social welfare employees in some countries. 
Elsewhere (France, for instance), a state license 
designates the professional social worker. In gen- 
eral, however, formal professional education is in- 
creasingly the primary channel of entrance. 

Schools of social work. Schools of social work 
throughout the world may be roughly compared 
on the basis of their number and distribution, their 
sponsorship and location within the educational 
system, and the diversity of their financial support. 
Western Europe and North America have a great 
number of both private and public schools of social 
work; private schools typically receive subsidies 
from public funds through various governmental 
budgets. The location of social work training varies: 
in Great Britain it is usually part of the curriculum 
of social studies departments in universities and 
colleges; on the Continent there are separate tech- 
nical institutes; and in the United States and 
Canada there are postgraduate divisions for social 
work education. In Latin America, Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa schools of social work, though still 
few in number, have increased markedly since 
1950; and private or church-sponsored schools are 
becoming integrated with those established within 
public educational systems. The Soviet Union is 
reported not to have specialized schools or an estab- 
lished profession of social work (Madison 1962), 
although correctional workers are specially trained 
educators. 

The relationships between professional schools 
and their sources of support may affect the type 
and character of training. Standards are set by 
law or government in a few countries, such as 
France and Brazil. In the United States, the 
agencies of government that furnish subsidies for 
many students and some faculty salaries are usually 
interested in obtaining personnel for the estab- 
lished programs they administer and, hence, tend 
to favor training for direct, clinical services. In 
countries where there are associations of schools 
of social work, these generally seek a large voice 
in the determination of their own standards. 


Schools may find it feasible to expand their ca- 
pacities in those fields of practice already most 
professionalized, thus giving less emphasis to newer 
fields and broader social approaches. The problem 
of achieving balance has been recognized by both 
educators and governmental officials (Blackey 
1964; Wittman 1965). 

Completion of secondary schooling is generally 
the minimum requirement for admission to social 
work schools. In the United States and Canada, 
and in some schools of several other countries, the 
student must hold a baccalaureate degree in order 
to be admitted. Age limits, both lower and upper, 
are sometimes specified. Restriction to female 
students was at one time common, particularly in 
Latin American schools, but sex limitations are dis- 
appearing. Professed humanitarian values and 
commitment to service are personal qualities 
usually sought in applicants, and previous aca- 
demic performance is always taken into account. 

Throughout the world, most schools have rela- 
tively small enrollments, usually under one hun- 
dred. However, schools are expanding. In the 
United States in 1964 the largest school reported 
409 full-time students, and 38 of the 59 schools 
reported full-time enrollments of one hundred or 
more, constituting approximately three-fifths of the 
7,366 full-time students in all schools (Statistics 
... 1964, table 4). Social work schools also provide 
instruction, sometimes in separate courses, for 
many part-time students, only some of whom are 
enrolled for the professional degree; precise data 
are available only for the United States and 
Canada, where part-time students constituted ap- 
proximately one-quarter of all students enrolled in 
the professional curriculum in 1964 (Statistics 
-.. 1964, table 2). 

Students at most schools fall into two groups: 
those entering as an immediate continuation of 
their schooling and those entering after some period 
of employment in social welfare. In the United 
States the latter are a decreasing proportion, but 
increased public funds for training employed per- 
sonnel may retard this decrease. Such students are 
generally older; thus their proportion in American 
schools may be estimated from the fact that in 
1964 students 31 years of age or older constituted 
30 per cent of all full-time students working for the 
professional degree (Statistics . . . 1964, table 9). 
Prior work experience is accorded decreasing im- 
portance relative to recency of academic study, but 
the accommodation of students with different back- 
grounds presents a characteristic problem in cur- 
riculum planning. The content of academic prereg- 
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uisites tends to be general—usually specifying 
only that courses in a number of social sciences 
be presented—and the academic backgrounds of 
students vary widely. 

Characteristics of training. Social work educa- 
tion includes both theoretical and practical train- 
ing. Practical training may be provided (as in Great 
Britain and countries it has influenced ) by full-time 
field placements of students intermittent with class- 
room lectures or after completion of theoretical 
courses; or it may be provided concurrently with 
classroom work (as in the United States and coun- 
tries influenced by it). Laboratory agencies for 
practical training under control of the professional 
schools are provided for a small proportion of 
students, but most are trained in selected, available 
agencies in the community. Practical field work 
generally requires “supervision”—that is, instruc- 
tional direction by a trained social worker in an 
agency setting. A continuing difficulty in accom- 
modating larger enrollments is the finding of suit- 
able “field placements” for additional students. 
This system sometimes limits the range of agencies 
within which training may be given, particularly 
in new fields of practice, where few professionally 
trained social workers are employed. 

The content of social work training tends to be 
organized around methods of social work practice, 
and field instruction is usually identified with one 
(but sometimes several) of the methods. The more 
theoretical portions of the curriculum provide 
knowledge of human behavior and social life 
deemed useful for competent practice. Courses on 
social welfare policies and the structure of welfare 
services of the country are usually required, and 
often some courses in social work research. Most 
students are trained in the casework method; in 
the United States in 1964 three-fourths of the full- 
time students were so identified. Casework method 
stresses interpersonal skills (usually the casework 
interview) to help individual clients or families 
solve problems of personal or social stress. The de- 
velopment of casework method has drawn heavily 
on psychoanalytic theory and dynamic psychology; 
and their perspectives pervade this training, al- 
though there is a marked trend toward the inclu- 
sion of a wider range of knowledge from the be- 
havioral sciences. Training in a second method, 
called social group work, seeks to develop skills in 
using interaction processes of specially constituted 
or selected groups to help clients. A third method, 
called community organization, involves training 
to work with groups and organizations within the 
community in the solution of social problems. 
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Finally, a few students are given special training 
in social welfare administration or in social work 
research. Schools in developing countries have em- 
phasized training in community development to a 
greater extent than have those in Europe and North 
America. However, community organization is cur- 
rently being conceived more broadly in the United 
States, and it represents the most rapidly expand- 
ing part of the curriculum. 

Along with more academic and technical train- 
ing, social work schools usually give deliberate at- 
tention to the socialization of the student into the 
profession. The professional practitioner is pre- 
sented as a model in most classes, but especially 
in field placements. Faculty advice and supervision 
by field work instructors tend to be close and fairly 
continuous through the years of study, and fre- 
quent evaluations of progress in acquiring profes- 
sional norms, values, and orientations are often 
shared with the student. Strong professional 
identifications seem to lead students to prefer sub- 
sequent employment in positions where other pro- 
fessional social workers are practicing. Some ob- 
servers of social work education in the United 
States have expressed concern with the academic 
level of graduate study and the focus of training 
on therapeutic rather than preventive content 
(Kadushin 1965), However, there is evidence that 
the social work curriculum is changing in terms 
of greater emphasis on social science materials 
and broader conceptions of the roles for which 
social workers are to be trained. 

The number of years required for completion of 
social work training is related in part to the edu- 
cational level attained by the students prior to 
enrollment in professional schools. If students are 
admitted directly from secondary schools, the 
length of study is usually three or four years, This 
generally corresponds in duration to the training 
given other technical professionals, such as teach- 
ers and nurses, The most significant exception to 
this widespread pattern is found in the United 
States and Canada, where the length of training 
is two years, but completion of four years of col- 
lege is a prerequisite for admission, 

Faculty members for social work schools are 
recruited primarily from practitioners in social 
agencies. Academic work beyond the professional 
degree has not generally been considered necessary. 
In recent years, as social work schools have be- 
come more integrated with universities, faculty 
members with advanced degrees have been sought; 
in the United States, professionals with doctorates 
in social work or in a social science are increasingly 


employed. Fifteen schools of social work offered 
doctorates for advanced study of social work in 
1964. Faculty members with graduate degrees in 
other academic disciplines—especially sociology 
and psychology—are often used, as are part-time 
instructors from other professional schools, espe- 
cially from psychiatry, medicine, and law. While 
staffing patterns differ among countries, and a pat- 
tern of collaboration between practitioners and so- 
cial scientists is fairly general, the point of view 
of the professional is usually dominant. There is 
widespread recognition of an acute shortage of 
personnel suitable for faculty membership. 


Professional practice 


As previously noted, the profession of social 
work is almost exclusively practiced within agen- 
cies. Private practice, particularly of casework, has 
grown in the United States (Levenstein 1964), but 
it is not common. Social agencies range from those 
in which social workers constitute the exclusive 
or predominant professional personnel—such as 
family and children’s service agencies, some com- 
munity centers, and some social welfare planning 
councils—to institutions in which social workers 
occupy positions complementary or secondary to 
other professionals—such as hospitals, clinics, and 
public schools. Interaction between organizational 
and professional interests constitutes the contin- 
uing context for social work practice (Vinter 1959; 
1963; Billingsley 1964). 

The type of client and the kind of service offered 
are initially fixed by the purpose of the agency. 
A characteristic part of social work practice is “in- 
take”—that is, determination of whether the client 
and the problem he presents can be properly ac- 
cepted or should be referred to a different agency 
and, then, whether the client can be helped by the 
available professional treatment. In those instances 
in which clients are residents of correctional oF 
medical institutions, pupils of schools, or cases be- 
fore the courts, selection is further limited. The 
agency may also, by organizational decision as well 
as by the selective employment of social workers, 
determine the method of practice to be utilized. 
The introduction of different methods may be as 
much a decision of agency boards and executives 
as of professional practitioners. Although the ex- 
ecutives are often social workers, practitioners are 
subject to evaluation in terms of agency criteria, 
such as productivity and conformity to routines, 
and these may not always be consonant with pro- 
fessional criteria of optimum service to clients. 

There is always at least latent strain between 


the requirements of professional autonomy and the 
constraints of the organization. Such strain is less 
evident where professional social workers occupy 
all levels in an agency. Where they are in a minority 
or subject to authority of other professions, the 
differentiation of a distinctive function for the 
professional social worker may become blurred, 
and its determination may become a matter of 
concern. Where untrained workers constitute a 
large proportion—as in most public welfare agen- 
cies—professional social workers often occupy 
supervisory or administrative positions. In agencies 
that provide mental health services—such as child 
guidance clinics, clinical and outpatient services 
of mental hospitals, and some community health 
agencies—social caseworkers (and sometimes so- 
cial group workers) are often parts of clinical 
teams consisting of psychiatrist, clinical psychol- 
ogist, and social worker. Problems of establishing 
appropriate roles and working out interprofessional 
relations have been observed, particularly those 
centering on the higher status often accorded to, 
or assumed by, the psychiatrist (Michigan . . . 
1957). 

The institution of “supervision” is characteristic 
of the organization of much social work practice. 
More experienced or more highly trained practi- 
tioners serve as “supervisors,” not only in the ad- 
ministrative sense but as colleagues with whom 
practitioners are expected to discuss specific cases 
and problems of practice. This is viewed as a con- 
tinuation of professional education for the social 
worker (usually on an individual, tutorial basis) 
and as a safeguard for standards of practice. Even 
trained social workers are supervised. This has 
been said to retard the achievement of professional 
independence, and it has recently come in for criti- 
cism and experimental modification (Burns 1965). 
No detailed empirical study of supervision in its 
organizational and professional context has yet 
been published, although it appears to be a com- 
mon pattern for the organization of practice in 
most countries, it is often associated with the use 
of consultation about particular cases with other 
professionals, such as psychiatrists or other phy- 
sicians, psychologists, and lawyers. 

3 Social workers tend to identify themselves along 
lines of practice methods as caseworkers, group 
workers, or community organization workers, and 
their agencies are often similarly identified. There 
is experimentation, in both training and practice, 
with multiple uses of these methods and with their 
modification in order to find the most appropriate 
patterns of service. Particularly noteworthy are ef- 
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forts to devise new approaches to interpersonal 
helping processes, to the structuring of service and 
treatment organizations, and to the utilization of 
social action and other methods of community 
work. In the more clinical practices, such profes- 
sional developments are strongest in the United 
States and western Europe, but new techniques in 
community organization are appearing most rapidly 
in other countries, where community development 
work in rural and urban areas is prominent. 

Professional—client relationships. The major part 
of social work practice takes the form of face- 
to-face interviews with individuals, families, or 
groups of clients at the agency. Compared with 
other helping professions, however, social work con- 
ceives its practice as involving more contact with 
clients in their homes and elsewhere in the com- 
munity. For example, work “in the streets” with 
gangs of delinquents is carried on by a number of 
agencies, and extensive work with neighborhood 
groups, settlement houses, and voluntary associa- 
tions in the community is characteristic of some 
community organization practice. In addition, com- 
munity organization practiced in welfare planning 
or fund-raising agencies calls for other relationships. 
The clientele of social workers thus consists of a 
wide range of persons, groups, and community 
organizations. Clients of public agencies are usually 
from lower socioeconomic levels as compared with 
the clients of private agencies (Cloward 1963). 
The latter may charge fees to clients who can 
afford them, but the services of social workers are 
usually provided without cost to the clients. Among 
the helping professions, social work also tends to 
adopt a more comprehensive conception of the so- 
cial context of the clients problem, Hence, pro- 
fessional service often entails contacts with family 
members, employers, associates, and agencies that 
affect the client. Even so, critics both outside and 
within the profession frequently urge a wider social 
perspective, and such criticism is partly responsible 
for recent programs dealing with problems of de- 
linquency, dependency, and illness in terms of the 
social environment. 

The relationship between the professional social 
worker and his client is governed by strong norms 
of confidentiality and responsibility; it is seen as a 
privileged relationship delimited in function and 
content, calling for objective, emotionally neutral 
interest and impartiality in the rendering of service 
(Wilensky & Lebeaux 1958, pp. 298-303). Such 
norms are more explicitly recognized where pro- 
fessionalization is most advanced, but they are 
widely asserted in international literature as proper 
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for the professional social worker, Recognition of 
the professional nature of social workers by their 
clients Is not always equally evident. This appears 

self s 


work practice has Jong been recognized by the 
profession as a counterpart of its claim to profes- 
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strate only modest effectiveness of the therapeut 
cally oriented approaches utilized. Such findings 
encourage social workers to examine the theoretical 
bases for their methods and have contributed wa 
growing emphasis on manipulation of the social 
and community context in which the problems of 
clients arise. 

Evaluation of the impact of community action 
programs presents complex problems that have 
only recently received systematic attention (ee 
Freeman & Sherwood 1965). An attempt to affect 
delinquency rates by the use of street-gang workers 
has been evaluated by Miller (1062), who found 


Ohlin 1060) or of community organization to em 
hance the position of the poor (eg. Hagstrom 
1964) generate programs of such complexity that 
their rigorous evaluation is unlikely to be achieved 
until the modes of intervention are made more 
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cepts for accreditation only those schools which 
grant the master’s degree after two years of grad- 
wate study; it also maintains a division for under- 
graduate departments that give social work instruc- 
tion regarded as “preprofessional.” 

The International Federation of Social Workers, 
founded in 1932 and reactivated in 1950 after the 
interruption of World War u, is composed of na- 
tional associations of social workers, The Inter- 
national Association of Schools of Social Work has 
also been established, These organizations carry 
on informational and educational activities, meet- 
ing biennially along with the International Con- 
ference of Social Work, an organization with broad 
social welfare interests. 

Membership in NASW accords recognition of 
professional status in the United States and 
Canada, A degree from an accredited graduate 
school is an eligibility requirement for certain civil 
service positions of state and federal governments. 
NASW has sponsored legal certification restricting 
the use of the title “social worker” to those having 
specified qualifications, and in 1965 four states had 
Jaws protecting the title, In Prance and Puerto 
Rico, social workers are licensed, and several coun- 
tries have established legal requirements for schools 
of social work, In 1960, NASW founded the Acad» 
emy of Certified Social Workers (ACSW ) to desig- 
nate social workers who are members of NASW 
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codes of ethics, and in the United States NASW 
promulgated such a code in 1960. It pledges mem- 
bers to a series of obligations, including primary 
responsibility to the client, confidentiality, recogni- 
tion of the limits of professional knowledge and 
competence, appropriate respect for colleagues, 
priority of professional over personal interests, and 
other standards of professional conduct. There has 
also been discussion of an international code of 
ethics by the International Federation of Social 
Workers. 


Future directions 


The character of the profession is being affected 
by several lines of development within social work. 
One of these is the increased emphasis on institu- 
tional and community change, in which the client 
is encouraged to participate. A number of govern- 
mental programs have adopted this approach, mak- 
ing the environment rather than the individual 
the major target of intervention. Social workers 
involved in these programs are turning to broader 
theories of social science in their training and prac- 
tice and are enlarging the scope of community 
organization. 

Social workers who help the client to function 
better in his individual situation are also experi- 
menting with additional techniques. There is re- 
newed consideration of the whole family, and 
treatment methods more commonly include the use 
of group approaches. Moreover, social workers are 
increasingly turning to behavioral psychology as 
a guide for practice rather than to the psycho- 
analytic doctrines upon which the therapeutic 
methods of social work have largely depended. 

Manpower pressures are stimulating experimen- 

tation with new forms of practice and with the 
differentiation of tasks for which varied training 
is required. The increasing responsibility of social 
workers in the implementation of large public 
programs and greater security about their com- 
petence are encouraging both basic and evaluative 
research. Finally, achievement of more secure 
status and recognition is increasing the social work 
profession’s ability to define the role it will play 
in the changing society. 

HENRY J. MEYER 


[Directly related are the entries PLANNING, SOCIAL, 
article on WELFARE PLANNING; WELFARE STATE. 
Other relevant material may be found in PHILAN- 
THROPY; POVERTY.] 
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SOCIALISM 


The word begins in obscurity. Though various 
origins have been suggested, the first use in French 
has commonly been ascribed to the Globe of Febru- 
ary 13, 1832, where the word socialistes was chosen 
to describe the followers of Saint-Simon. (How- 
ever, a recondite reference to socialism a year 
earlier, in the religious journal Le semeur, has been 
uncovered.) Englishmen have claimed the honor 
of its coinage, since the word “socialist” did appear 
in the London Co-operative Magazine in 1826, al- 
though it was not until several years later that 
followers of Robert Owen began describing them- 
selves as socialists. Clearly, however, the term was 
in the air, for it described a converging mood; and 
the first article on “socialism” as an idea in opposi- 
tion to “individualism” was written by Pierre 
Leroux and appeared in 1835 in the Encyclopédie 
nouvelle, edited by Leroux and Reynaud. The word 
recurred thereafter in various writings by Leroux. 

By 1840 the term “socialism” was commonly 
used throughout Europe to connote the doctrine 
that the ownership and control of the means of 
production—capital, land, or property—should be 
held by the community as a whole and adminis- 
tered in the interests of all. Within 120 years after 
the term became known in Europe, the doctrine 
had spread so widely that one could find regimes 
in Sweden, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, 
eastern Europe, Cuba, Algeria, Egypt, Syria, Israel, 
Guinea, Kenya, Tanzania, India, Burma, and Cey- 
lon calling themselves socialist, and the labels 


Arab socialism, African socialism, and Asian so- 
cialism used to describe the grafting of indigenous 
traditions onto ideological doctrine. Rarely in the 
history of the world has an idea taken hold so 
deeply and dispersed so quickly. One would have 
to go back to the spread of Islam, in the century 
and a half following the death of Muhammad, to 
find a comparable phenomenon. And the analogy 
is not without relevance, for one finds in both 
instances the promise of a perfect community, the 
effort to create a solidarity larger than that of tribe 
or class, a reaction to the meaninglessness of exist- 
ing religious beliefs, a militant proselytizing spirit, 
and leadership by new elites. In fact, the compar- 
ison with Islam is meant to suggest that the spread 
of socialism cannot be wholly accounted for in 
economic or class terms. The socialist movement 
has (or had) the character of a secular religion, 
and only from this view can one explain its devel- 
opment and internal vicissitudes. 

This article will discuss the formulation of early 
socialist doctrine, the differentiation of the social- 
ist movement and the spread of socialism, the role 
of socialist parties, and varieties of socialist be- 
lief since Marx. [Marxist views and positions are 
elaborated in Marxism and in the articles under 
CoMMUNISM.] 


Growth of the doctrine 


Beginnings. The meaning of socialism, both 
logically and sociologically, can only be understood 
as a contrast to individualism. The Enlightenment, 
English political economy, the French Revolution, 
and the nascent industrialism had all combined to 
produce what in 1826 a disciple of Saint-Simon 
called individualism. In this doctrine, society ex- 
isted to serve the individual and the pursuit of his 
own satisfactions; natural rights inhered in each 
individual, and government was not to regulate 
the economic life of society. Even the French Rev- 
olution, with all its passion for virtue and its de- 
fense of popular sovereignty, fostered the idea of 
economic individualism. 

The attack on individualism drew its strength 
from a Catholic and a socialist point of view. 
Bonald and de Maistre, both theocrats, were mili- 
tantly against “political Protestantism” and assert- 
ed that man exists only for society. Particularly 
after the revolution of 1830, many French writers 
of a conservative bent—Lamartine, Balzac, Sainte- 
Beuve, Lammenais, and Tocqueville—expressed 
their alarm about lodieux individualisme and held 
it responsible for the disintegration that they felt 
was occurring in their society. 

While the conservatives attacked the political 


philosophy which they linked to the French Revo- 
lution, the socialists were appalled by the economic 
doctrine of laissez-faire: this, Louis Blanc declared, 
was responsible for man’s ruthless exploitation of 
man in modern industry. Under industrialization, 
the socialists alleged, the individual had been torn 
from old moorings and had no anchorage. Fried- 
rich Engels, writing about London in The Condition 
of the Working Class in England, described “the 
brutal indifference, the unfeeling isolation of each 
in his private interest,” which people experienced 
in the British capital, and stated that “the dissolu- 
tion of mankind into monads of which each one 
has a separate principle, the world of atoms, is 
here carried out to its utmost extreme” ([1845] 
1958, p. 24). 

Against the atomization and “egoism” of society, 
as Saint-Simon called it, the social critics proposed 
a new order based on association, harmony, altru- 
ism, and, finally, the word that superseded all of 
these—socialism. The idea of socialism has a long 
history in the utopian tradition; one can trace its 
roots back to the dream of returning to a golden 
age of social harmony or to the radical theological 
creed—expressed most vividly by the Anabaptists of 
the sixteenth century and the Levellers and Diggers 
of the seventeenth—of the equality of all men. But 
equality alone is not the essence of socialism. The 
heart of socialism is to be found in the idea of 
community and in the doctrine that men can real- 
ize their full potential and achieve human emanci- 
pation in community. By this touchstone, the seeds 
of modern socialism are to be found in Rousseau 
[see the biography of Rousseau]. 

The theme of community is also the central 
theme of Fourier, Owen, Saint-Simon, and Marx. 
The first three sought to achieve it through the 
a priori elaboration of the theoretical elements of 
community. Marx, on the other hand, sought to 
realize it through the sphere of philosophy and 
what he held to be its material embodiment, the 
proletariat. It is in the phrase “the realization of 
philosophy,” the end point of a process of history, 
and not in any alleged distinction between utopian 
and scientific descriptions of socialism, that the 
difference between Marx and the others lies. 

Both Owen and Fourier sketched socialist 
utopias that were enormously attractive to individ- 
uals whose sensibility was repelled by the evils of 
industrialism. Each wanted to establish a small 
agrarian community that science could make prac- 
tical—in effect, a withdrawal from society. Neither 
man had a sense of history or any realistic aware- 
ness of the politics of his time. [See the biogra- 
phies of Fourter and Owen.) 
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Saint-Simon (“the last gentleman and the first 
socialist” of France) was a very different sort, and 
the customary inclusion of him with Fourier and 
Owen as a “utopian” is actually a disservice to a 
formidable intellectual, a disservice initially per- 
formed by Marx, who, although he derived many 
ideas from Saint-Simon, failed to see the implica- 
tions of much of the French writer's thought. John 
Stuart Mill, however, clearly recognized Saint- 
Simon’s contribution, remarking, in Principles of 
Political Economy (1848), that in the few years of 
its public promulgation, Saint-Simon’s thought had 
sowed the seeds of nearly all the socialist tenden- 
cies. Durkheim considered Saint-Simon to be the 
father of socialism, as well as of positivism, and 
devoted a book to his theories. Although in the 
Communist Manifesto Marx cavalierly dismissed 
Saint-Simon as a utopian, Engels in his later years 
remarked that Saint-Simon’s “breadth of view” and 
“genius” contained in embryo “all the ideas of later 
socialists which are not strictly economic.” For 
what Saint-Simon presented is what we know to- 
day as the theory of industrial society, and his 
discussion of the nature of solidarity outlines the 
theory of occupational community which Durk- 
heim later elaborated. [See the biography of SAINT- 
Simon.) 

It is not too much to say, following Markham 
(1952), that the Saint-Simonians were the most 
important single force behind the great economic 
expansion of the Second Empire, particularly in 
the development of banks and railways. Enfantin, 
the most bizarre of the Saint-Simonians, formed 
the society for planning the Suez Canal. The 
brothers Emile and Isaac Pereire, who promoted 
the first French railway from Paris to Saint- 
Germain, also founded the Crédit Mobilier, the first 
industrial investment bank in France, and the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, whose first 
ships were named after Saint-Simon and his 
followers. 

In the hands of some of his more zealous fol- 
lowers, Saint-Simon’s doctrines were made to seem 
ludicrous. Yet his own insight was considerable, 
and it was the Saint-Simonians’ more diffuse (but 
no less intense) belief in Marxism which gave that 
doctrine its command over so large a part of the 
world. 

Marxism. The Communist Manifesto (Marx & 
Engels 1848) and the writing done in the thirty 
years following it make up the corpus of work that 
later socialists drew upon and associated with 
Marx [for a detailed discussion, see the biographies 
of ENGELS and Marx]. Relying on the political 
activities of Marx as well as on his judgments, the 
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diverse socialist factions sought to justify their 
own policies. Thus Lenin and the Bolsheviks found 
in the address to the Communist League of March 
1850, and in Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme (Marx & Engels 1875-1891), the justifi- 
cation of their revolutionary and insurrectionary 
tactics, From Marx’s activity in Cologne in the 
early part of 1849 and from his inaugural speech 
to the Grand Council of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association (the First International), 
democratic socialists have argued that peaceful 
electoral change is possible in the achievement of 
socialism. 

Marx envisaged a two-stage development in in- 
dustrial countries that presaged the victory of 
socialism. The first was the democratic revolution; 
the second, the social revolution. By the “demo- 
cratic revolution” Marx meant the victory of the 
middle classes over the remnants of the aristocracy 
and the clearing away of feudal remains to achieve 
the successful development of capitalist production 
and of political rights for all in the society. By the 
“social revolution” Marx meant the economic vic- 
tory of the proletariat, who will take over the owner- 
ship of the means of production. From this point 
of view, England was the most advanced country 
and, therefore, presumably the one most ripe for 
socialism, Measured on the same yardstick, Ger- 
many, while developing industrially, was still lag- 
ging behind because the middle classes had failed 
to complete the democratic revolution; Russia was 
the least advanced, since the middle classes had 
failed to act at all, whereas the German middle 
classes had at least done something in 1848. In the 
socialist perspective, therefore, Russia was the 
country where a revolution was most imminent, 
since it had lagged so far behind and was only 
beginning to catch up economically. But before 
1914 all orthodox Marxists expected this to be a 
bourgeois, rather than a socialist, revolution, since 
the working class in Russia was too small to sus- 
tain a socialist revolution and the economy was too 
“immature” for socialism. Against the populists 
and the anarchists in Russia who argued that the 
country could skip a social stage and usher in a 
socialism based in part on the old village miry, or 
communal holdings, the early Russian Marxists— 
Axelrod, Plekhanov, and Lenin—argued that so- 
cialism in Russia would have to await the develop- 
ment of capitalism and the creation of a sizable 
working class. Only at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century did the thought occur to some Rus- 
sian Marxists, notably “Parvus” and Trotsky—and 
later Lenin himself, when he was converted to the 
idea—that they could use the impending Russian 


revolution to wrest power from the bourgeoisie and 
thus spark revolution in the advanced industrial 
countries. Before 1917, no Marxists thought that 
socialism would be possible in preindustrial or un- 
derdeveloped countries. The West was expected to 
lead the way. 

What kind of socialism was supposed to emerge? 
What would society be like the day after the revo- 
lution? And what were Marxists supposed to do 
while waiting for the revolution? No political party 
can exist without a program that holds out the 
promise of immediate benefits. But as Schumpeter 
has pointed out, anything positive done or to be 
done in the vitiated atmosphere of capitalism was 
ipso facto tainted. Marx and Engels discouraged 
programs that involved constructive policy within 
the capitalist order because they smacked of bour- 
geois radicalism, However, when they faced the 
problem in 1847, they resolutely cut the Gordian 
knot. As Schumpeter put it: “The Communist Man- 
ifesto quite illogically lists a number of immediate 
objects of socialist policy, simply laying the social- 
ist barge alongside the liberal liner” (1942, p. 317 
in the 1962 edition). 

The problem was to recur constantly throughout 
the political history of most of the European social- 
ist parties. Should one make immediate demands 
or not? This issue was fought out, for example, 
within the American Socialist party at the turn 
of the century; and it resulted in such factions as 
the Reformists, and the Impossibilists, who de- 
clared themselves against any such program on the 
ground that it would dilute the revolutionary ardor 
of the masses. More important, the problem of re- 
forms, and of what kind of reforms, had to be 
confronted by the various socialist parties of Eu- 
rope in the 1930s—such as the British Labour 
party, the German Social Democratic party, and 
the French Socialist party—when they entered the 
government and even took over sole responsibility 
for running it in a capitalist society. As we shall 
see, many of these governments and countries 
foundered when the socialist governments discov- 
ered, for example, that they had no solution for 
the problem of unemployment under capitalism. 
The slogan “Socialism or Capitalism” had left them 
unprepared for the exigencies of the intermediate 
period. This is always the dilemma of social move- 
ments that live in a world but are not of it. i 

Gotha and Erfurt. Marx did, of course, distin- 
guish between socialism and communism, in the 
sense that the first is a transitional period and the 
second the undefined realm of man’s freedom. For 
this aspect of the idea of socialism, two documents 
are crucial—the Gotha Programme (see Marx & 


Engels 1875-1891) and the Erfurt Program (see 
Kautsky 1892), two doctrinal statements of the 
German Social Democratic party. 

In 1875, two German socialist parties, one dom- 
inated by followers of Ferdinand Lassalle, the other 
by Wilhelm Liebknecht and August Bebel, nominal 
followers of Marx, met in Gotha to create a unified 
socialist party. The program they adopted there 
was in the main a product of Lassallean doctrine, 
and in a private communication Marx wrote a sear- 
ing critique of it. In 1891, the German Social 
Democratic party adopted the so-called Erfurt 
Program (named for the city where the party con- 
gress was held), which was written principally by 
Karl Kautsky, under the direct supervision of 
Engels; Engels then published the Critique for its 
historic interest, feeling that the Erfurt Program 
went beyond the criticism Marx had made of the 
Gotha document. But the Critique, in its tone and 
implications, was more revolutionary and radical 
than the Erfurt Program, and, predictably, the left- 
wingers in the socialist movement, beginning with 
Lenin, formulated their program from the Critique. 
It was in the Critique that Marx used the phrase 
“revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
which after 1917 provoked far more recriminatory 
debates between communists and socialists than 
any other words he wrote. The communists took it 
as a justification of the suppression of all political 
parties other than the true proletarian party under 
Soviet rule. The socialists insisted that the phrase 
applied only to temporary and special situations 
until a truly democratic state could be organized, 
and was nugatory in those situations where a 
peaceful transition to socialism, through the elec- 
toral process, was possible. 

The inflammatory phrase does not appear in the 
Erfurt Program, nor does any statement of imme- 
diate aims or political demands, The program was 
intended as a full-fledged analysis of the tenden- 
cies of capitalism, from a Marxian point of view, 
and as a general discussion of the “cooperative 
commonwealth” of the future. The program as- 
sumes the recurrent Marxist theme: “Few things 
are... more childish than to demand of the social- 
ist that he draw a picture of the commonwealth 
which he strives for. ... Never yet in the history 
of mankind has it happened that a revolutionary 
Party was able to foresee, let alone determine, the 
forms of the new social order which it strove to 
usher in” (Kautsky [1892] 1910, pp. 122-123). 

On the forms of organization, the managerial 
problems of a socialist regime—how orders are to 
be given, who will give them, which industries are 
to be managed by workers directly, which by state 
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enterprises; in short, the practical problems that 
the Soviet state faced after the communists had 
assumed power—the program is completely silent. 

Kautsky, who inherited Engels’ mantle as the 
leading Marxist theoretician, was prompted only 
once to deal with the problem of the organization 
of production in a socialist society (but not with 
the structure of authority within an enterprise). 
In some lectures delivered and published in 1902 
as The Social Revolution, he declared simply that 
the organization of production would follow the 
scope of the market. 


For example, gas lighting is clearly a municipal busi- 
ness. The development of electric lighting and the 
transformation of power in mountainous regions makes 
the nationalization of water power necessary. This 
operates also to transform illumination from a munici- 
pal to a national business. Again the business of the 
shoemaker was formerly confined to the local market. 
The shoe factory does not supply simply the commu- 
nity, but the whole nation, with its production, and is 
ripe not for communalization, but for nationalization. 
The same is true of sugar factories, breweries, etc. 
(1902, pp. 115-116) 


In fact, when Kautsky had finished with his item- 
ization (transportation, railroads, steamships, 
mines, forests, iron foundries, machine manuiac- 
tures), it was clear that almost all industries 
would be nationalized in the “proletarian regime.” 
[See the biography of KauTsky.] 

If one goes beyond these pedestrian problems, 
however, it is interesting that the Erfurt Program 
ends, curiously enough, on a note reminiscent of 
the young Marx and of that strain in German 
romanticism which looked back to the glory of 
Greece. 


The blessed harmonious culture, which appeared only 
once in the history of mankind and was then the 
privilege of a small body of select aristocrats, will be- 
come the common property of all civilized nations. 
What slaves were to the ancient Athenians, machinery 
wiil be to modern man. Man will feel all the elevating 
influences that flow from freedom from productive 
toil, without being poisoned by the evil influences 
which, through chattel slavery, finally undermined the 
Athenian aristocracy. And as the modern means of 
science and art are vastly superior to those of two 
thousand years ago, and the civilization of today over- 
shadows that of the little land of Greece, so will the 
socialist commonwealth in moral greatness and ma- 
terial well-being the most glorious society that history 
has thus far known. (Kautsky [1892] 1910, p. 158) 


Differentiation of the movement 


The period from 1870 onward in western Europe 
saw the swift growth of industrialization and ur- 
banization, the two crucial elements of modern 
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society. This expansion of industrial power and 
of economic growth and wealth, which was due 
largely to two technological innovations—the im- 
provement of steel metallurgy and the application 
of electrical energy to factory, city, and home— 
seemed to confirm a number of Marx’s predictions 
regarding the development of capitalism (see 
Marx 1867-1879, vol. 1, chapter 25, and vol. 3, 
chapter 23). Capitalism was undergoing remark- 
able changes. The expansion of the joint stock 
company (the prototype of the modern corpora- 
tion) was forcing a separation of ownership and 
management, which in many areas resulted in the 
industrial manager's taking the place of the cap- 
italist as the central person of the organization, 
and the large-scale enterprise began employing 
hundreds and even thousands of workers under a 
single roof. More important, the “amalgamation” 
movements of the 1880s and 1890s—the rise of 
trusts, cartels, and monopolies—and the conse- 
quent elimination of hundreds of smaller busi- 
nesses seemed to bear out Marx’s predictions 
about the centralization of capital and the social- 
izing of the processes of production. 

Volume 1 of Capital was published in 1867, and 
the subsequent expansion of the volume, along 
with its rapid translation into many languages, 
gave Marx, hitherto a neglected and cantankerous 
émigré in London, an authority in the interna- 
tional socialist movement, particularly in its 
German branch, which he had never had before. 
With the assiduous publication and spread of 
Mary's works by the growing socialist movements, 
Marxism suddenly became a vogue as no other 
socialist doctrine had ever been; and with the pro- 
liferation of followers and propagandists who in 
newspapers, pamphlets, and street meetings prose- 
lytized the simplified works of Marx, the doctrine 
itself assumed a canonical status that was unprece- 
dented in the history of secular writing. 

The Second International. In 1889 almost four 
hundred delegates from twenty different countries 
(three-fourths of them from Germany and France) 
met in Paris to create a new International, the Sec- 
ond International of socialist parties. The so-called 
First International, the International Working- 
men’s Association, was a loose confederation of 
small political and trade union groups, rather than 
parties, that had been organized in 1864. Although 
Marx was not the initiator of the First Interna- 
tional, he quickly became its dominant intellectual 
figure, supplanting Mazzini, who had been asked 
to write its first draft program. The International 
broke up in 1872, when Marx and the anarchist 

leader Bakunin quarreled; though the anarchists 


were expelled, Marx had the International's center 
moved to New York, preferring to bury it rather 
than allow some other group to capture it. The 
First International was formally dissolved in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. 

More than any other step, the founding of the 
Second International symbolized the swift rise of 
Marxist socialism in Europe. It was only 14 years 
earlier, in 1875, that the German Social Demo- 
cratic party, the first socialist party in Europe, had 
been formed. In the next dozen years or so, social- 
ist parties were organized in France, Austria, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden. In 
Russia in 1883, the year of Marx’s death, Georgii 
Plekhanoy organized the first political group of 
Russian Marxists. About the same time, in Eng- 
land, M. H. Hyndman, the son of an aristocrat, 
organized the Social Democratic Federation, which, 
while calling itself Marxist, never acquired more 
than a small sectarian following; and a quixotic 
band of reformers organized the Fabian Society 
(the name alluded to the Roman general Fabius 
Cunctater—Fabius the Delayer—who was known 
for his patient, waiting tactics against Hannibal). 
In 1889, the year the Second International was 
founded, the historic Fabian Essays in Socialism 
was issued, with chapters by George Bernard 
Shaw, Sidney Webb, and Annie Besant. The book 
eventually sold two million copies, and laid the 
intellectual foundations of the British Labour 
party and of Labour governments for the next 
sixty years. 

Socialist parties. By 1914, socialism had be- 
come the single most important political force on 
the Continent. In the 1912 Reichstag elections, the 
German Social Democrats amassed 4.5 million 
votes (over 30 per cent of the total) and 110 seats 
in the parliament, making it the largest single 
party in Germany. In France one of the socialist 
groups, the SFIO, garnered 1.4 million votes and 
103 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. In Italy the 
socialists held over seventy seats in the parliament, 
and efforts were made to invite the party, or at 
least its right wing, into the government. 

But the rise of the socialist parties was not only 
a simple matter of winning large numbers of votes, 
primarily among the working class. Within a new 
and growing system of universal political suffrage, 
it transformed the nature of the party system and 
the political structure of each country. 

The political party of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century was usually a loose association of 
“notables,” in Max Weber's terminology, invariably 
based on individual constituencies or districts, and 
often with little responsibility to an electorate. 


With the growing democratization of the franchise 
in England, associations were formed in each dis- 
trict; and the caucus system, developed in 1868, 
enabled the Liberals to begin building local ma- 
chines with full-time election workers. Yet mass 
membership was infrequent, and the parties of 
England, as well as the United States, depended 
for their finances on wealthy contributors. What 
the socialists did, particularly in Germany, was to 
introduce the disciplined and centralized mass 
party, with formal machinery for enrollment, reg- 
ular payment of dues, a system of subscription to 
party newspapers and magazines, and, often, speci- 
fied requirements of party activity. At its prewar 
peak, the German Social Democratic party had a 
million members and an annual budget of nearly 
two million marks. 

But the socialist movement did more than build 
the first mass political party. It tried, in most of 
the European countries and to a lesser extent in 
England, to build a complete working-class culture, 
a social world of its own, independent of the official 
culture of the society. The German socialist move- 
ment, the model for all other socialist parties, built 
large consumer cooperatives (with a large whole- 
sale organization and its own processing plants) 
as well as housing developments. By the 1890s 
there were national organizations of workers’ 
athletic societies, workers’ bicycling clubs, and 
workers’ hiking clubs. In time, the workers’ recrea- 
tional and cultural movement extended into all 
fields from chess to the theater, where a strong 
Volksbiihne (people's stage) was created. A work- 
ing-class child could begin life in a socialist créche, 
join a socialist youth movement, go to a socialist 
summer camp, hike with the socialist Wander- 
vögel, sing in a workers’ chorus, and be buried by 
a socialist burial society in a socialist cemetery. 

If the idea of proletarian mountain climbing or 
socialist chess playing invites ridicule, one must 
see, as Carl Landauer (1959) points out, that the 
workers had been “excluded” from almost all ac- 
cepted society, and they responded by creating their 
own, 

Revisionism and reformism. The socialist 
Movements at the turn of the century may have 
felt sure about inheriting the future, but there was 
considerable uncertainty as to when and how that 
inheritance would be realized. Marx, in all his 
writings, had never been specific about the road to 
power, After 1850 he felt that the day of the barri- 
cades was finished, not only for military reasons 
but also because bourgeois society would stabilize 
itself for a long time to come, Against this view, 
apocalyptic hopes occasionally flared up, as during 
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the Paris Commune. Yet Marx never took a dog- 
matic view as to any single course which the social- 
ist movement would necessarily have to follow. In 
several instances, he felt that socialism might be 
achieved peacefully in the Western countries, where 
democratic institutions were being established. But 
he never ruled out the possibility of, and even the 
need for, violence, should the occasion demand it. 
Marx and Engels, throughout their lifetimes, in- 
sisted simply on the necessity of a revolution, by 
which they, as well as Kautsky, who became the 
leading spokesman for orthodox Marxism after the 
1890s, meant a complete overturn of society once 
the socialists were in power—the abolition of pri- 
vate property, the end of social privilege, the break- 
ing of the political and police power of the old 
ruling classes. 

But the question whether this aim could be 
achieved by peaceful means was never settled. And 
this ambiguity was responsible for the major doc- 
trinal conflicts that preoccupied the socialist move- 
ments from 1890 to 1914. 

The major issues had to do with the themes of 
revisionism and reformism. Although their belief in 
socialism was never shaken, some individuals were 
skeptical that capitalist society was actually head- 
ing in the direction Marx had predicted. The stand- 
ard of living was evidently rising rather than fall- 
ing, and though some of the old middle class was 
disappearing, an emerging class of white-collar 
workers was taking its place. In many countries 
this new class did not wholly identify itself with 
the manual workers (with whom socialism was 
identified) or with the socialist parties. Most of all, 
the socialists’ increasing success in parliament 
posed practical problems, such as entering the cab- 
inets in coalition with other parties (and trying to 
put through social legislation rather than just wait- 
ing for capitalism to fall) and making alliances 
with nonworking-class parties such as the Liberals 
in England, the Catholic Center in Germany, or 
the Radical party in France. As James Joll has 
neatly put it: “By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, no Socialist party could escape the difficulties 
presented by its own existence as a mass party, 
forced, for the moment at least, to function within 
a political system which at the same time it was 
seeking to destroy” (1955, p. 77). 

Germany. The problem was especially great in 
Germany, whose Social Democratic party was the 
most theoretically intransigent, and it was first 
posed by Eduard Bernstein, who was the editor 
of the party journal and was chosen by Engels to 
be one of his literary executors. In 1899, Bernstein 
wrote Die Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus und 
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die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie (The Presup- 
positions of Socialism and the Tasks of Social 
Democracy), which triggered the debate. He 
argued, in effect, that the party should recognize 
the new changes in industrial society and declare 
itself to be what it was actually becoming—a party 
principally concerned with social reform. [See the 
biography of BERNSTEIN.] 

Although Bernstein’s arguments had some im- 
mediate political implications, the debate was con- 
ducted largely on a theoretical level. There were 
important doctrinal and historical reasons for this. 
The German movement had always set great store 
in theory as the guide to the future; and the discus- 
sion of theory—especially in a party isolated from 
the academic world—was in Germany a matter of 
status and prestige. But the debate on theory had 
important psychological roots as well. Although 
Marx had always tried to shape the course of the 
German socialist movement, his influence during 
most of his life was virtually nil. The first German 
Workers party was organized in 1863 by Lassalle, 
whose dandified manners and aristocratic preten- 
sions infuriated Marx. The constitutional struggle 
between Bismarck and the liberal opposition dom- 
inated the political life of Prussia at the time; and 
to Marx and Engels, observing the situation from 
England, this struggle was an outward expression 
of the conflict between the historic forces of aristo- 
cratic feudalism and bourgeois capitalism. They 
therefore urged the new German Workers party 
“to drive the ‘revolutionary’ Liberals forward 
against the government, preparing at the same time 
to lead the proletariat in its turn against the vic- 
torious forces of the bourgeoisie once the feudal 
system had succumbed to their onslaught” (Morgan 

1965, p. 8), But Lassalle and his followers were 
convinced that Prussian liberalism had no such 
revolutionary propensities and that the quickest 
way for the workers to increase their influence was 
to join Bismarck’s campaign against his liberal 
Opponents, hoping to win in return certain social- 
ist demands—freedom of the press and association 
and, above all, manhood suffrage, which Lassalle 
and his followers felt was necessary to any further 
advance. Lassalle, under the influence of Louis 
Blanc, also hoped that the state would finance co- 
Operative factories so that the workers could 
become their own employees and overcome the 
“iron law of wages” which kept them impoverished 
under capitalism. Lassalle, a Hegelian, believed 
that the state should rule society; and socialism, 
with state ownership of factories, was the embodi- 
ment of the ideal of the state. Against Lassalle 
(and his successor J. B. Schweitzer), the socialists 


Liebknecht and Bebel organized a rival socialist 
party, known as the Eisenachers. Nominally 
Marxist, the Eisenachers were primarily an anti- 
Prussian party, and though they adopted the pro- 
gram of the International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion, they did so largely for tactical reasons against 
the Lassalleans. In practice they operated as a 
broad “people’s party.” The war of 1870 and the 
subsequent unification of Germany dissolved most 
of the issues between the two factions. 

The debate remained on a theoretical plane for 
good practical reasons. Reformism—which as- 
sumed that effective parliamentary power could be 
obtained—was impossible in Germany; for while 
imperial Germany had a parliamentary system, de- 
cisive power was actually in the hands of the 
emperor. Any chancellor needed the Reichstag’s 
approval for legislation and for the budget, but a 
chancellor could be replaced only if he lost the 
confidence of the emperor. The chancellor, in fact, 
was responsible not to the Reichstag but to the 
crown. The government, though constitutional in 
form, was in fact autocratic. And while social de- 
mocracy was growing in parliamentary strength, 
there was no corresponding growth in the powers 
of parliament. 

Thus the political system barred the Social Dem- 
ocrats from any legitimate hopes of winning 
power through parliamentary means and rein- 
forced the rhetoric of revolutionary intransigence. 
The “fatal mistake,” as Schumpeter called it, was 
Bismarck’s, In a Machiavellian stratagem, he intro- 
duced universal suffrage in the federal empire after 
1871, in the hope of winning the peasant votes, 
and to some extent those of the workers, against 
the urban middle classes. When the socialist vote 
began to increase, Bismarck introduced restrictive 
legislation against the socialists as a party, while 
introducing a comprehensive set of social welfare 
measures in order to win the loyalty of the workers. 
The maneuver failed. When the antisocialist laws 
lapsed in 1890, the socialists emerged stronger 
than ever, and their experiences reinforced their 
antagonistic temper and revolutionary rhetoric. 

By the turn of the century, and thereafter, the 
party controlled large municipal administrations, 
was supported by a powerful trade union move- 
ment, and had a vast bureaucracy of its own. The 
party's ideology no longer corresponded to its so- 
ciological reality (Michels 1911), but, because the 
political system did not allow the party to discard 
its revolutionary rhetoric, the ideology remained 
intact. 

Thus, when Kautsky came to answer Bernstein, 
he couched his polemic in the language of Marxist 


scholasticism. In practical fact, the situation con- 
fronting the Social Democratic party of Germany 
—as well as the socialist parties of the Austro— 
Hungarian Empire and czarist Russia—was the 
failure of the bourgeoisie, as far back as 1848, to 
complete their middle-class political revolution and 
eliminate the structures of monarchy and aristo- 
cratic rule, But Kautsky offered no program to deal 
with this problem other than the rhetorical formu- 
la of revolution and the relentless march of history 
which would sharpen the crises of capitalism. 

When in 1918 all three empires—Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia—collapsed, the so- 
cialist parties in these and other countries all 
adopted widely varying courses. Although capital- 
ism by the turn of the century had become the pre- 
dominant economic form of Western society, polit- 
ical structures and cultural traditions varied widely 
from one country to another. Paradoxical as it 
seems in Marxist terms, the cultural elements, 
more than the economic conditions in each coun- 
try, account for the varying forms the socialist 
movement took. As Schumpeter remarked, every 
country had its own socialism. 

England. In Germany a rigid class structure, 
reinforced by a militaristic code of honor, exclud- 
ed the workers from society and led to a counter 
stiffness of doctrinal Marxist orthodoxy. In Great 
Britain, by contrast, the intelligence of an old 
gentry class, a deep tradition of liberty and of 
political rights, the lack of a militaristic tradition 
and even of a standing army, the long-established 
supremacy of Parliament over the monarchy, and 
the deep-rooted empirical conception of politics, 
which rendered ideological “all-or-none” terms dis- 
tasteful—all made for a civil polity, one that ac- 
cepted the existence of the socialist movement as 
a legitimate part of British society. 

The British Labour party came into being in 
order to realize the rights of the working class in 
the society. The exemplar of peaceful—and piece- 
meal—social change, it was never Marxist, though 
it was based on strong class feeling and class 
loyalty. The sources of this position are threefold: 
There was, first, the deep and persistent strain of 
nonconformist Christian evangelism, which saw 
equality as a moral imperative. (The writings of 
R. H. Tawney, principally his books Equality 
[1931] and The Acquisitive Society [1920], which 
helped to shape the English socialist outlook, re- 
flect this evangelism.) There was, second, the 
influence of the Fabians, principally Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, who, representing one aspect of 
the Benthamite tradition, were social engineers for 
whom socialism was a tidy answer to the waste 
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and disorder of the capitalist world. And third, 
there was the large trade union movement, which 
saw in the Labour party a means of influencing the 
course of favorable legislation. 

Whereas the Continental socialist parties par- 

ticipated actively in the affairs of the Second In- 
ternational, the British Labour party, before World 
War 1, remained insular and rarely tried to impose 
its influence, as the Germans did, on other socialist 
parties. Much of this was due to the general isola- 
tion of the British from Continental social thought 
(one rarely encounters a discussion of “the state” 
in English political theory), which in turn has to 
do with the British temperament. As G. D. H. Cole, 
who knew Webb well, wrote: 
Sidney Webb’s first thought in dealing with any ques- 
tion he took up was to find an administratively work- 
able solution; and apart from a very few essentially 
simple ideas—he did not trouble himself much about 
underlying philosophy. He was fully convinced that the 
trend of events in the modern world was towards So- 
cialism, and that this trend would continue: so that 
he saw no need to put himself into revolutionary oppo- 
sition to the main course of development. . . - He had 
what is sometimes called a “civil service” mind—that 
is, a habit of translating every idea into terms of the 
machinery needed to give it effect... . He was, how- 
ever, impatient of dreamers, and uninterested in the- 
ories which he could not turn into practical schemes. 
(Cole 1953-1960, vol. 3, part 1, p. 210) 


H. G. Wells summed up still another side of 
British socialism when he left the Fabian Society 
after a personal falling-out with Shaw and the 
Webbs. He caricatured all of them savagely in his 
novel The New Machiavelli. “Her soul was bony,” 
he wrote of the character named Altiora Bailey 
(Beatrice Webb). “If they [Altiora and her hus- 
band] had the universe in hand I know they would 
take down all the trees and put up stamped tin 
green shades and sunlight accumulators. Altiora 
thought trees hopelessly irregular and sea cliffs a 
great mistake.” The root image of their world, 
Wells wrote, was “an organized state as confident 
and powerful as modern science. . . . Individualism 
meant muddle, meant a crowd of separate undis- 
ciplined little people all obstinately doing things 
jarringly each one in his own way.... The organ- 
ized state would end muddle forever” (Wells 
[1910] 1927, p. 193). 

The Webbs spent most of their lives making de- 
tailed empirical inquiries into problems of social 
welfare and administration. While Marxism is usu- 
ally associated with the idea of planning, Marx, 
as we have seen, never drew any specific blueprint 
of a planned society. Nor did the German Social 
Democrats, despite their large parliamentary rep- 
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resentation, even study industrial organization and 
indicate what they might do if they came into 
power, The Webbs and the Fabians, however, is- 
sued several hundred tracts providing detailed expo- 
sitions of Labour thinking on both the local and the 
national levels. One can appreciate the thorough- 
going detail of Fabian research from a series of 
studies (conducted between 1898 and 1901) about 
the municipalization of different services—alcohol 
traffic, milk supply, pawnshops, slaughterhouses, 
bakeries, hospitals, and fire insurance (see Cole 
1953-1960, vol. 3, part 1, pp. 215-216). In 1909, 
the Webbs’s minority report on the operation of the 
poor laws set out in comprehensive detail the con- 
ception and policy of the welfare state (Great 
Britain... 1909). Later studies dealt with the gen- 
eral problems of the organization and control of 
industry. [See the biography of WEBB, SIDNEY AND 
BEATRICE. ] 

The Fabians operated primarily as an elite group 
and never sought a large membership. Their influ- 
ence was felt through their published ideas, their 
research, and their propaganda. Before World War 
I, the Fabians were a constituent group in the 
Labour party; but in keeping with their avowed 
tactic of permeating all institutions of society that 
had the power to influence policy—the civil serv- 
ice, the professions, business groups, and local 
government—they drew upon all groups, nonso- 
cialist as well as socialist, for help. After 1918, 
when the British Labour party adopted a new con- 
stitution and accepted as its basic program a 
Fabian policy statement drafted by Sidney Webb, 
relations between the Fabian Society and the La- 
bour party became closer. 

The Labour party has been unique among social- 
ist parties, not only because of its open emphasis 
on “gradualism” but also because of its structure, 
Unlike the Continental socialist parties, based on 
individual membership, the British Labour party 
originated as a federation of unions and constit- 
uent socialist societies, and its funds were raised 
principally through levies on the union members. 
Until 1918 individuals could not become members 
directly. They became affiliated with the Labour 
party either through membership in the Independ- 
ent Labour party, the Fabian Society, or the trade 
unions, and policy was worked out in negotiations 
between these organizations. Candidates were 
nominated by agreement between the unions and 
affiliates, on a roughly proportional basis. The in- 
dividuals elected to Parliament then formed the 
parliamentary Labour party. 

After 1918 the membership system was changed 
in order to organize local Labour parties directly 


in each constituency, but the federated structure 
remained. The formulation of policy has therefore 
been a complicated affair. Since the trade unions 
have traditionally constituted the largest group in 
the party and vote en bloc in the Labour party 
conventions, the annual Trades Union Congress is 
an important arena for adopting resolutions. The 
annual Labour party conference of unions, affil- 
iates (such as the consumer-cooperative move- 
ment), and local constituency parties sets policy, 
But this policy is only morally binding on the par- 
liamentary Labour party. In office, the Labour party 
is responsible only to the parliamentary party, not to 
the Labour party as a whole. In this crucial respect, 
once again, the British Labour party is shaped by the 
structure of British politics and not by the conven- 
tional theories of socialist organization. 

France. In England, the transition to a modern 
industrial society was accomplished peacefully by 
the economic, and to some extent social, blending 
of the rising plutocratic groups with the gentry, 
while a set of political compromises brought all 
sections of the country, including the working 
class, into the society. In Germany, the older feudal 
elements, using the state, had created powerful in- 
dustries and maintained a political hegemony over 
the subordinated middle class. The working class, 
excluded socially, had built its own institutions, 
but paradoxically these very institutions had facili- 
tated the integration of the workers into the society. 

France lacked any such unifying features. Eco- 
nomically, it was a two-sector society with a large 
peasant and artisan class alongside a modern in- 
dustrial economy. Politically the feudal structure 
had been broken, but the bourgeois parties were 
never able to establish their unambiguous control; 
the unstable balance of forces periodically opened 
the way to an adventurer attempting to seize 
power. The working class itself was split. 

In Germany and England, the trade unions were 
part of the organized socialist movement because 
they hoped to achieve most of their aims through 
political concessions by the government rather 
than through direct economic bargaining. But in 
France, the trade unions were completely inde- 
pendent of the socialist parties. One wing, the syne 
dicalists, based their gospel on Proudhon’s anti- 
authoritarian and antipolitical ideas, and their anti- 
parliamentary bias on the betrayals of the 1848 
revolution and the Commune. The French form 
of union organization, the Bourses de Travail, 
which stressed the local community of all trades 
rather than the nationwide organization of one 
industry or craft, expressed the tendency to create 
a new society of labor rather than to concentrate 


on wages and working conditions. The other wing 
was that of “political socialism,” but here, too, 
many of the temperamental weaknesses of French 
politics—its tendentiousness, its hyperbolic rhet- 
oric, and its instability—were apparent in the 
French socialist movement. 

In 1896, there were no fewer than six national 
socialist parties in France, each usually more inter- 
ested in fighting the others than in fighting the 
opposition. By 1905, the six had been reduced to 
two national parties, one led by Jules Guésde, who 
was the spokesman for orthodox Marxism and 
whose following was chiefly in the industrial north, 
and the other by Jean Jaurés, a former professor of 
philosophy and a renowned orator—a humanist 
repelled by the aridities of Marxist dogma—whose 
following was among teachers, skilled workers, 
and intellectuals attracted to the idea of ethical 
socialism. 

Under the pressure of the Socialist International, 
the two parties made an uneasy union, but the 
factions were still unable to agree on whether to 
enter coalition governments headed by bourgeois 
parties. The French parliamentary system, with its 
emphasis on multiparties, made it difficult for any 
single party to assume power. The art of govern- 
ment was the art of coalition. As socialist parlia- 
mentary strength rapidly increased, the socialists 
faced the problem of silently abstaining, thereby 
allowing rightist cabinets to govern, or entering 
center-left coalitions. Those who opposed coali- 
tions argued that the assumption of governmental 
responsibility would weaken the militancy of the 
workers and would force the party to agree to non- 
socialist programs. Those who favored coalition, 
originally named the Possibilists, argued that in 
government, socialists could more easily defend 
the republic against reactionary forces—and at 
the same time help pave the way to socialism. 

Syndicalism. If the British Labour party and 
Fabian gradualism together represent one end of 
the socialist continuum, revolutionary syndicalism, 
with its faith in direct action and the general 
strike, represents the other. The word “syndicalism” 
simply meant “unionism,” but in the period pre- 
ceding World War 1 it connoted an antiparliamen- 
tary, antireformist tendency deeply rooted in the 
Proudhon anarchist, antipolitical, antiauthoritarian 
tradition. 

Revolutionary syndicalism was primarily a phe- 
nomenon of the Latin countries—France, Italy, 
and Spain—though syndicalist elements made a 
strong showing in the British labor movement 
among the seamen and the transport workers, and 
in the United States among the western miners 
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and loggers of the Industrial Workers of the World 
(“Wobblies”). Syndicalism never took hold in cen- 
tral Europe, the heartland of orthodox Marxism. 

Marx and Engels had taught their followers to 
regard syndicalist tendencies as an expression of 
backwardness and immaturity, as a passing phase 
in the development of industrialism which would 
disappear after the emergence of the large-scale 
factory system and a modern industrial proletariat. 
Whatever the validity of that appraisal, syndicalism 
as it emerged in France was not only a despairing 
rebellion against industrial capitalism but, in its 
vision of the future, a protest against the destruc- 
tion of free trade unionism under an authoritarian 
state socialism. 

This aspect of syndicalism was formulated by 
Fernand Pelloutier, a journalist who had been 
active in the various Marxist movements in France. 
Disillusioned with the political parties, which were 
preoccupied with obtaining office and power, 
Pelloutier felt that the only protection workers 
could have against arbitrary managerial power— 
either in nationalized industries or in capitalist 
enterprises—would be workers’ control of industry. 

Syndicalism was important less as a doctrine 
for reorganizing society than as an attitude. It was 
hostile to parliamentary methods—and in 1905 the 
French trade union movement, in the famous 
Charter of Amiens, laid down the principle of strict 
independence from all political party involvement. 
Its injunction has been so strong that, unlike every 
other European trade union official, no French 
union secretary was allowed to take a parliamen- 
tary seat. The charter proclaimed the general 
strike as the instrument of revolution, a single col- 
lective action whereby the entire working class, by 
laying down its tools, could halt the operations of 
industry and in that “transforming moment” take 
power. Further, the charter glorified spontaneity 
rather than organization; and it emphasized the 
role of a conscious minority, an elite of revolu- 
tionary proletarians whose task it would be to lead 
an aroused working class into revolutionary action. 
[See SynpicaLism and the biography of SoREL.] 

Guild socialism. The syndicalist emphasis on 
workers’ control has had recurrent appeal in work- 
ing-class and radical movements. In Great Britain, 
where the “medievalist socialism” of William 
Morris and John Ruskin, firmly against industrial- 
ism and statism, caught on for a time, syndicalist 
ideas had a strange efflorescence before World War 
1 in the “guild socialism” of A. R. Orage and G. D. 
H. Cole. [See the biography of Core, G. D. H.] 

The guild socialists, reacting against the admin- 
istrative socialism of the Fabians, blueprinted a 
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decentralized socialist society in greater detail than 
any other socialist movement had. Politically, the 
guild state was to be a bicameral body—the one 
a geographical parliament based on local constit- 
uencies, the other a “functional” body made up of 
representatives of each trade or industry. The con- 
sumer, through Parliament, was to set the goals of 
production (e.g., the division between consumption 
and investment, the priorities of development); the 
Council of Guild Representatives, the producers, 
was to be responsible for the efficient management 
of industry. Each guild was to be a self-governing 
body, based on local councils, and was to set its 
own conditions of work. Each guild would receive 
money in proportion to its membership, but would 
pay wages in accordance with its own rules—either 
in equal shares or in differentials according to skill. 
Thus a national political and economic planning 
system was combined with the idea of cooperative 
workshops. 

Russian populism. The course of world poli- 
tics since 1917 has been dominated by the long 
shadow and the doctrinal pronouncements of 
Vladimir Iich Ulianov. Before 1914, however, 
Lenin played only a small role in the affairs of 
international socialism. He was a member, after 
1905, of the bureau (executive committee) of the 
Second International, one of 69 persons represent- 
ing 23 member countries. He was known person- 
ally to the leading figures of the socialist move- 
ment, but his works, not yet translated, were little 
known; and as an exile representing one of several 
fiercely quarrelsome sects, he carried little weight 
in the International. 

Moreover, none of the prominent theoreticians 
of Marxism expected a socialist revolution in 
Russia: there was only a small industrial prole- 
tariat, and the country was still backward and 
feudal. In accordance with the theory of “neces- 
sary” stages of social development which Georgii 
Plekhanov (1883) had posited in founding the 
Marxist movement in Russia, this vast country still 
had to pass through the stage of capitalism, and 
the bourgeois middle-class democratic revolution 
was still to come. Once Russia could be led along 
the lines of Western social development, then po- 
litical freedom, trade union freedom, and legal 
socialist activity would be achieved; after the dem- 
ocratic revolution, which was the role of the middle 
classes, would come the social revolution, in the 
more distant future. In effect, Russia was still 
“before 1848.” 

Yet the revolution did occur and was shaped by 
certain peculiar features of Russian social history. 
Before socialism, the dominant radical tradition 


in Russia had been populism, a doctrine associated 
in large measure with that remarkable exile Alex- 
ander Herzen. Herzen saw in the peasant com- 
munes the seeds of a future cooperative society 
that could bypass the harsh and disruptive effects 
of capitalism. From London, Herzen kept alive the 
liberal spirit of the Russian intelligentsia through 
his magazine Kolokol (The Bell), and in his home 
were to be found the major exiles from Russia, 

The populism preached by Herzen idealized the 
peasantry and asserted, in almost mystic fashion, 
that the peasant was the source of wisdom and 
virtue. In the summer of 1873, roused by the ap- 
peal of Mikhail Bakunin, hundreds of students 
went to the countryside to “go to the people” and 
rouse them to action. Students disguised as work- 
men wandered the countryside, preaching revolu- 
tion, but the peasantry, suspicious of their would- 
be saviors, simply turned them over to the police. 

The episode was important in the history of 
populism, and its lesson was drawn most starkly 
by Peter Tkachev, one of the theorists of Russian 
populism. Insisting that the peasants as a mass— 
the people—were incapable of revolutionary cre- 
ativeness and that only a “conscious minority’— 
the intelligentsia—could make the revolution, 
Tkachev sketched the kind of organization that 
would be necessary. It would have to be, he argued, 
a conspiratorial one, based on the principles of 
centralization of power and decentralization of 
functions. And it would have to be led by the 
intelligentsia. These two themes—the need for 
compact organization and the role of a revolution- 
ary elite—were to bear fruit some twenty years 
later in the thinking of Lenin [see the biography 
of LENIN]. 


Socialism between the world wars 


The war that had begun in the summer of 1914 
not only brought revolution to Russia; it signaled 
the collapse of international socialism. For several 
years the heat and lightning of war had flashed in 
Europe, and each time the international socialist 
movement had proclaimed its readiness to strike 
in order to prevent international conflagration. Its 
growing power seemed to assure a new foundation 
for the maintenance of peace. Yet in 1914, with 
very little dissent, the socialist parties of Germany, 
Austria, and France all voted to support their gov- 
ernments in the war. The German Social Demo- 
crats, the most powerful socialist party in the 
world, had in the past publicly dissociated them- 
selves from the German state. And the Kaiser, in 
turn, had once called them “fellows without 2 
country.” Now, with only one dissenting vote, the 


parliamentary party gave full support to the budg- 
etary war credits the government requested. There 
were tiresome quotations from Marx in support of 
the action: Marx had supported the principle of 
nationality; Marx had once proposed support of 
Germany in a war against Russia; and in 1891 
Engels had said that in such a war Germany would 
be fighting for its national existence. Once scrip- 
ture was being cited, the French party had its own 
rationalizations, heavily laden with quotations 
from Marx. So did the Austrians. The fact re- 
mained that when the crisis finally came, nation- 
alism as an emotional idea proved to be stronger 
than class, and international solidarity proved to 
be a myth. The International was at an end. 

Polarization of belief. The period between the 
two world wars saw Europe torn apart by the con- 
flicting ideologies of communism and fascism. In 
the process, democracy and the socialist movement 
were the losers. Italy, Germany, Austria, and Spain 
came under fascist or authoritarian leadership. 
Even earlier, right-wing dictatorships took over 
Portugal, Hungary, and Rumania. Belgium and 
France were threatened by strong fascist move- 
ments, Only Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries were relatively free of these storms, 
though a small fascist group arose in England. The 
sociological reasons for these variations in fortune 
will be discussed in this section. 

The October Revolution in Russia had brought 
before the European socialist movement the insur- 
rectionary idea of the seizure of power. For more 
than forty years the idea had been an abstraction 
to the socialist movement. Lulled by the “inevit- 
ablism” preached by Engels and by the steady 
growth of electoral success, the socialist move- 
ments had assumed that at some distant time it 
might yet be necessary to seize, or at least to main- 
tain, power that had been established legally; but 
no one took the idea seriously. Even inside Russia 
the idea, while fiercely debated, had an air of 
mimetic combat. Plekhanov had argued that men 
could act only insofar as social conditions allowed 
them to do so, i.e., only within the limits of the 
“laws” of history, But Lenin had apparently dem- 
onstrated the primacy of “will,” at least within dis- 
organized situations wherein a small group of de- 
termined men, acting skillfully and in disciplined 
fashion, could seize power. 

Within Marxian theory there were actually three 
Successive versions of the theory of taking power. 
The first, later presented in Lenin’s “What Is to Be 
Done?” (1902), conceived of the proletariat as 
directed by a small group of professional revolu- 
tionaries drawn from the middle-class intelligent- 
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sia; the working class would support the middle- 
class revolution in the faith that there would be 
a second round wherein the proletariat—supported 
in Germany by a peasant revolt—could take over. 
But this conception passed with the end of the 
revolutionary wave of 1848-1850; and as indus- 
trialization and a new appraisal of the nature of 
factory life and the role of the proletariat emerged, 
a second version appeared. Now the emphasis was 
placed on the building of mass political parties led 
by workers who had achieved theoretical compe- 
tence—typified in Germany by Bebel, who had 
been a carpenter, and in England by Keir Hardie, 
who was a miner. It was now felt that socialism 
need not come through insurrectionary tactics or 
coups led by small bands of professional revolu- 
tionaries, but peacefully, through parliamentary 
means or even simply in a show of strength. 

After 1905 a few socialist theorists had argued 
that a new stage was emerging. These included 
Rosa Luxemburg, a Polish-Jewish intellectual with 
doctorates in philosophy and jurisprudence; Her- 
man Gorter; Anton Pannekoek, a Dutch astron- 
omer; and A. L. Helfand, a Russian-born economist 
who wrote under the name Parvus, Each of these 
socialists was influenced by developments in the 
Western labor movements rather than by events 
in Russia. In her book The Accumulation of Capital 
(1913), Luxemburg tried to extend Marx’s eco- 
nomic doctrines by arguing that after a phase of 
imperialism, in which capitalists would seek to 
export capital surpluses, the capitalist system must 
inevitably break down and create a crisis, [See 
the biography of LuxEmBuRG.] Gorter and Panne- 
koek had been close to anarcho-syndicalism, and 
Rosa Luxemburg and Parvus (in his early years) 
had been active in the left wing of the German 
social democratic movement. In one way or an- 
other, they all insisted that with the growing edu- 
cation of the working class, there would develop, 
during a crisis, a revolutionary spontaneity in the 
masses, and that to insist on party hierarchy and 
professional leadership would only lead to a dic- 
tatorship by the leaders. 

The Third International. It was only after the 
Bolshevik victory in 1917, and the creation of the 
Third (Communist) International, that Lenin’s 
earlier text was canonized in order to claim for the 
Bolsheviks a unique revolutionary knowledge and 
thus to enforce the hegemony of the Russian party 
over all other Communist parties. 

Lenin summoned the revolutionary working- 
class groups to a conference, which met in Mos- 
cow on March 2, 1919, for the purpose of organ- 
izing the new International. Its main objectives 
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were the immediate seizure of power by working- 
class parties in Europe, the abandonment of false 
bourgeois democracy, and the establishment of a 
dictatorship of the working class for the system- 
atic suppression and expropriation of the exploit- 
ing classes. 

There was an apocalyptic fervor in the air. 
World revolution seemed palpably near. Shortly 
after the first congress of the Communist Inter- 
national, a Soviet republic was proclaimed by Béla 
Kun in Hungary, and another in Bavaria by left- 
wing socialists. It seemed as if the only thing need- 
ed to carry out a successful revolution was steely 
revolutionary will. A second world congress of the 
Comintern (the shorthand name for Communist 
International) was convoked in Moscow in July 
1920. It was no longer a small gathering; delega- 
tions came from parties in a dozen countries. 

The chief feature of the meeting, which gave 
organizational shape to the international commu- 
nist movement, was the drafting of 21 points as 
conditions for membership in the Comintern. The 
purpose of these points was to create in each coun- 
try a disciplined, conspiratorial party whose chief 
purpose would be to combat the old socialist leader- 
ships and to assert the binding, from-the-top-down, 
authority of the Comintern over each national 
party. Throughout Europe and in the United 
States, such socialist leaders as Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in England, Kautsky and Rudolf Hilferding 
in Germany, Morris Hillquit in the United States, 
and Jean Longuet in France had opposed partici- 
pation in the war and had taken a “middle” position 
against the reformists. But in the opinion of the 
new Comintern, these leaders had to be rejected 
and exposed as much as those of the right wing, 
and had to be fought just as bitterly. The 21 points 
commanded communists to split every socialist 
party and trade union in the world, to organize an 
underground machine in addition to the public 
activities of the party, to disorganize as much as 
possible the army of each country, and to reject 
any cooperation with “social patriots and middle- 
group people.” 

By 1923 the revolutionary tide had receded all 
over Europe. The communists had completely mis- 
read both the character of the labor movements 
of western Europe and the social structure of those 
societies. For a short period the communists en- 
gaged in adventurism and even in putschism: the 
Red Army marched into Poland to advance the 
revolution, only to be defeated by Pilsudski, once 

a nationalistic socialist, who a few years later set 
up an authoritarian regime; insurrections were 


planned, in 1923, in Saxony and Thuringia; and an 
abortive uprising in Hamburg failed. But after 
1923 it was clear that, for the time being at least, 
Europe had achieved some measure of political and 
economic stabilization. The Soviet Union itself 
turned, under Lenin, to the problem of what to do 
with power in a single country. The large Nor- 
wegian Labor party, as well as such syndicalist 
leaders as Jack Tanner in England and Alfred Ros- 
mer and Pierre Monatte in France, withdrew from 
the Comintern because of the centralization of 
party structure. What was left in Europe was the 
wreckage of the socialist movement in half a 
dozen countries and the fear of revolution that 
drove the middle classes to support right-wing 
groups. Within the Comintern, the hegemony of 
the Russian party was complete, and within a short 
time the International itself became principally an 
arm of Soviet foreign policy, rather than an inde- 
pendent instrument of revolution. [See COMMU- 
NISM, article on THE INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT.) 
The sharp turn to the left in the Soviet Union 
in 1929, and Stalin’s effort to consolidate his rule 
by turning on his erstwhile right-wing political 
allies, coincided with a world-wide economic de- 
pression and the rise of fascism in Germany and 
other countries. For the communists these events 
heralded the final crisis of capitalism, and they 
awaited a fresh wave of revolutionary activity. 
After an analysis of fascism in Italy, communist 
theorists argued that fascism was the last stage of 
monopoly capitalism; and since it could not solve 
the inherent contradictions of the capitalist crisis, 
inevitably the revolution was again at hand. From 
this analysis the communists concluded that the 
chief obstacle to their victory was not the capital- 
ists but the socialists, who still “misled” the major- 
ity of the working class. In several instances, the 
communists even worked with the Nazis in order 
to diminish socialist influence. They voted with the 
Nazis in the Prussian Landtag to bring down the 
Social Democratic government. They cooperated 
with the Nazis in the Berlin street-car strike in 
1932 in order to increase disorder in Germany. 
Socialists in government and opposition. The 
communists thus became the implacable enemies 
of the democratic regimes in central and western 
Europe; and the middle classes in many countries, 
principally Italy and Germany, out of fear of the 
left and because of economic crises, often voted 
for the extreme right. However, an important ele- 
ment contributing to the weakness of the demo- 
cratic regimes was the inability of the socialists, 
owing to the contradictory attitude toward capital- 


ism and democracy inspired in them by Marxian 
dogmatics, to provide any effective leadership or 
support for democratic societies. 

In 1931 the reconstructed Socialist International 
consisted of parties with more than six million 
dues-paying members. The total parliamentary 
vote for socialist candidates was almost 26 mil- 
lion. More than 1,300 socialist deputies sat in the 
parliaments of their countries. Some 360 daily 
newspapers spoke for the labor movement. Yet, 
remarkably, this large force was almost completely 
paralyzed when the crises occurred. 

The root problem was an old one. The socialist 
movement, true to its Marxist heritage, did not 
believe that capitalist society could be reformed. 
When the socialists, particularly of the right wing, 
were thrust into office because of the failure or the 
unwillingness of any other party to rule, they fol- 
lowed the most orthodox of economic policies, be- 
cause “the crisis has to run its course.” Believing, 
from a Marxist point of view, that the reason for 
the depression was a disproportion in growth be- 
tween the producer goods sector and consumer 
goods sector, they tried to use up the resultant 
“overproduction” so that a better proportion be- 
tween producers’ and consumers’ purchasing power 
would emerge, leading to an upswing. 

As Adolf Sturmthal has pointed out in The Trag- 
edy of European Labor (1943), the socialist move- 
ment, with all its strength, was basically a pressure 
group seeking social concessions from the state for 
the immediate benefit of the working class. But it 
had neither an economic program nor any clear 
idea of planning. State intervention arose out of 
unorthodox economic theories, such as John May- 
nard Keynes's in England and Gunnar Myrdal’s in 
Sweden, or the unorthodox financial policies of 
Hjalmar Schacht, who had been made president 
of the Reichsbank by the German socialists when 
Hitler began the rearmament that revived the Ger- 
man economy. Nowhere except in Sweden, and 
later in the planning ideas of Hendrik de Man, did 
the socialists have any idea of what to do about the 
depression [see the biography of MAN]. 

Italy. The socialists, in a different way from 
the communists, also misread the nature of fas- 
cism. For example, fascism was barely mentioned 
in the major report of the 1928 International 
Socialist Congress on the political situation in 
Europe. It was seen as an idiosyncrasy of the 
Italians; and its ideology, emotional roots, and 
irrational quality were not understood. Yet Italy 
did foreshadow quite clearly the fate of the other 
nations in central Europe. 
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Shortly after the war, Italy seemed on the verge 
of a proletarian revolution. In the general election 
of 1919 the socialists won two million out of a 
total of 5.5 million votes, and the leadership of 
the party had passed into the hands of the left 
wing, which openly asserted that the next step 
would be the “creation of a Socialist Republic and 
the establishment of a proletarian dictatorship.” 
Workers had spontaneously begun to seize facto- 
ries, and the peasants of Sicily and the south had 
appropriated the uncultivated holdings of absentee 
landlords. As Sturmthal put it: “Continuous un- 
rest, strikes, factory occupations, expropriation of 
land—all this convinced the middle class that a 
revolution was impending and that the democratic 
middle-class state was powerless to stave off the 
danger. Public opinion became more and more 
convinced that a strong man was needed to estab- 
lish law and order” ([1943] 1951, p. 182). 

The decisive, dramatic incident occurred in 
August 1920, when a wage dispute in the metal 
industries led to sudden “stay-in” strikes in which 
500,000 workers occupied the factories, kept the 
machinery going, and assembled arms to resist 
evacuation. Workers in other industries called on 
their leaders to order the taking over of other 
factories. But the socialist leadership, divided and 
uncertain, hesitated; and finally a pact was 
reached with the industrialists whereby the em- 
ployers agreed in principle to the union’s demand 
for workers’ control of production. This was the 
high point of the revolutionary tide, and then a 
new force appeared, the Fascisti. 

Organized by Benito Mussolini, a former leader 
of the left wing of the Italian Socialist party, the 
Fascisti preached anticapitalism, nationalism, and 
the necessity of violence. With his squadristi, 
Mussolini went into the streets to break up work- 
ing-class meetings and to beat up working-class 
leaders. In 1921 an effort was made to form a 
socialist—liberal coalition government and save the 
country from the threatened civil war. The right- 
wing socialists made the proposal, but the idea was 
vetoed by the left wing. By 1922 a form of civil 
war had spread in Italy. In the large urban indus- 
trial centers of the north, strongholds of the social- 
ist movement, the city administrations passed into 
the hands of Mussolini’s squadristi through terror 
and intimidation. Bologna, Genoa, Livorno, Milan, 
and finally Naples were taken over by the fascists. 
A general strike called by the trade unions on 
August 31, 1922, failed ignominiously, despite the 
united support of the labor movement; and middle- 
class opinion swung even more strongly to the 
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fascists. At the invitation of the king, and with the 
support of the army, bureaucracy, and big busi- 
ness, Mussolini was invited to become premier. For 
two years he ruled by parliamentary means, but 
after the assassination of Giacomo Matteotti in 
June 1924 and left-wing withdrawal from the 
Chamber of Deputies as a moral protest, Mussolini 
became more openly dictatorial: trade unions, po- 
litical parties, and cultural organizations were 
either disbanded or placed under fascist control, 
and local autonomy was abolished. By 1926 parlia- 
mentary government had vanished. [See FAscisM.] 

Germany. In November 1918, the Germany of 
Wilhelm was no more, The Kaiser had abdicated, 
and Friedrich Ebert, a former saddlemaker who 
was now the head of the Social Democratic party, 
installed himself as head of the new republic, But 
the socialists themselves were split into three fac- 
tions. The “majority socialists” represented the 

right wing of the party. The “independent social- 
ists,” led by Kautsky and Bernstein (together for 
the first time in twenty years), had opposed the war 
and now favored a radical program of economic 
reform, The extreme left, led by Luxemburg and 
Liebknecht, knew that the German republic was 
going to be a middle-class state and wanted to 
organize a proletarian party prepared for an even- 
tual revolutionary opportunity. But younger social- 
ists took over the left wing en masse, overruled 
Luxemburg and Liebknecht, and began to prepare 
the “Spartacus group,” as the left wing called itself, 
for immediate revolution. 

In this situation the attitude of the majority 
socialists was decisive. The Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Councils, which had sprung up sponta- 
neously on the Soviet model, elected the majority 
socialists to the leadership of the new Council of 
People’s Commissars. But the majority socialists 
feared a repetition of the Russian chaos and sought 
first to achieve stability with the cooperation of 
some of the military. 

When the Spartacus group initiated a rebellion 
in early 1919, it was put down by Gustav Noske— 
the majority socialist appointed as commander-in- 
chief of the army—with the help of the Free 
Corps, created and led by former imperial officers. 
After the uprising was quashed, Free Corps officers 
cold-bloodedly murdered Liebknecht and Luxem- 
burg, who had loyally supported their comrades 
despite their opposition to the venture. When, in 
the spring of 1919, left-wing socialists—and later 
the communists—took over the newly proclaimed 
Bavarian republic, the Free Corps was used to take 
Munich and to murder hundreds of the insurgents, 


thus seriously reducing the authority and prestige 
of the socialists. In March 1920, Reichswehr troops 
led by a little-known nationalist named Wolfgang 
Kapp mutinied and marched into Berlin. The re- 
publican government could not muster enough 
loyal troops to defend the capital, and fled to 
Stuttgart. A powerful general strike, joined by all 
the factions, defeated the putsch in four days, 
When Kapp was routed from Berlin, communist- 
led workers in the Ruhr tried to continue the gen- 
eral strike. The newly formed Weimar coalition— 
majority socialists, the Catholic Center, and Con- 
servative Democrats—sent the Reichswehr into the 
Ruhr to crush the revolt. 

In the end the majority socialists, as well as the 
republic, were the losers. In the general elections 
of June 1920, the Majority socialists and the 
middle-class parties of the Weimar coalition lost 
heavily, and the nationalist parties gained. A new 
cabinet consisting of the Catholic Center and the 
right-wing German People’s party took office. It was 
clear that on the right as well as on the left the 
republic itself had only shaky support among the 
German people. 

The socialists were given one more chance. In 
May 1928 the German Socialist party, now reunit- 
ed because the independents refused to accept the 
Diktat of the Comintern, emerged as the strongest 
party in the Reichstag. Although they lacked an 
absolute majority, the socialists took office, with 
Herman Miiller as chancellor and Hilferding, the 
famed socialist theoretician, as minister of finance. 
But a year later Germany, along with the rest of 
the Western world, was plunged into the depres- 
sion, and the socialists had no economic policy to 
meet the crisis. Hilferding, mindful of the ruinous 
inflation of the early 1920s, followed an orthodox 
deflationary policy which reduced purchasing 
power and increased unemployment. The strength 
of the labor movement defeated the employers 
efforts to reduce wages and salaries; the fault, 
however, lay not with the employers, who had to 
reduce production costs or get out of business, but 
with the state, which had failed to work out any 
active policy. Instead of tapping idle capital funds, 
the government worked above all to balance the 
budget, or at least to reduce budget deficits, even 
if this meant reducing unemployment insurance 
benefits. Several German socialist economists 
favored devaluation or the abandonment of the 
gold standard, a monetary policy later associated 
with Keynes. But they were opposed, on the ground 
that this would lead to economic and political na- 
tionalism. In all essentials the socialists followed 


a policy of laissez-faire: the depression had to 
“run its natural course.” After all, as any Marxist 
knew, capitalism could not be reformed. 

England. A similar dilemma confronted the 
British Labour party. In 1918 it had adopted a 
socialist program for the first time; the new social 
system was described as a thing that would emerge 
gradually out of capitalism, by a series of piece- 
meal changes. The Labour party was then still 
weak, third in size after the Conservatives and the 
Liberals. Five years later, following a prolonged 
period of unemployment which the Conservatives 
had been unable to cope with, the Labour party 
emerged as the strongest English party and, sup- 
ported by the Liberals, in January 1924 formed the 
first Labour government in British history. The 
government carried out some modest social reforms, 
but its tenure was short. When the British Foreign 
Office published the so-called Zinoviev letter, a set 
of instructions from the head of the Comintern 
to British communists on antimilitarist tactics—a 
letter now conceded to be a forgery—the electorate 
voted strongly Tory, and the Labour government 
was ousted. 

The trade unions, disappointed by their failure 
in politics, turned to more militant economic ac- 
tion. The coal miners, always the most militant, 
had a genuine grievance—their wages had recently 
been cut. (The problem was one of government 
monetary policy; in 1925 England returned to the 
gold standard at the prewar pound—dollar ex- 
change rate, and the prices of British exports were 
above the world market level.) The miners, refus- 
ing to accept the wage cut and demanding the 
nationalization of industry, went on strike in May 
1926. With the support of the entire trade union 
movement, this strike soon widened into a general 
strike, the first in English history. Railwaymen, 
local transport workers, builders, printers, iron and 
steel workers, all walked out, almost completely 
paralyzing London and other parts of Great 
Britain. The strike had had no revolutionary aim— 
its only purpose had been to support the miners— 
but when the government stood firm, the unions, 
uncertain of their next step, retreated. After nine 
days the general strike was called off, and its main 
result was that the left wing lost influence and the 
right wing gained complete control of the labor 
movement. 

In June 1929 the British Labour party had its 
second chance. In the general election of that year, 
the party won 287 of the 615 seats in the House 
of Commons and, with the support of the Liberals, 
formed the second Labour government, with Ram- 
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say MacDonald as prime minister. But the problem 
that soon confronted the German socialists was 
already bedeviling England. Though other coun- 
tries at the time were still enjoying prosperity, 
England, because it could not compete in world 
markets, had a great deal of unemployment. The 
Labour government was pledged to make far- 
reaching social reforms; the business community 
demanded reduced taxes and a retrenchment in 
social policy. A collision was inevitable. One way 
out would have been devaluation or strict exchange 
controls to keep gold from leaving England. Either 
course would have been an acknowledgment of the 
end of Britain’s domination of the international 
economy—which she had maintained for almost 
a hundred years—and a new policy of economic 
nationalism. This the Labour government refused 
to do. 

When the depression hit England full force, the 
Labour government had its back to the wall. The 
flight of capital from London had become a flood, 
and the Bank of England warned that unless the 
budget was balanced, the pound would fall. In 
orthodox fashion, the Labour government was 
committed to free trade and to defense of the gold 
parity of the pound. MacDonald proposed, as an 
economy measure, to cut unemployment benefits; 
and when the trade union elements in the party 
rejected such a cut, or any reduction in social 
services, MacDonald split the Labour government 
and, taking 14 colleagues with him, formed a na- 
tional coalition with the Conservatives and the 
Liberals. The national government itself failed to 
stem the tide, and in September 1931 Britain went 
off the gold standard, introduced protectionism 
and a tariff, and began, under a Tory government, 
to set up economic dikes in an effort to save itself 
from the floods of world-wide depression, The 
Labour party, though it still retained some strength 
among the electorate, suffered a great loss of par- 
liamentary strength—from 287 to 52. For nine 
years it sat in opposition until it joined the Church- 
ill government of national unity in 1940. In 1945, 
for the first time in its history, the Labour party 
won a clear electoral majority. 

Austria. In February 1934, after four days of 
bloody fighting, the reactionary regime of Engel- 
bert Dollfuss destroyed the Austrian social democ- 
racy. This was a blow that struck the international 
socialist movement especially hard, for Austrian so- 
cial democracy had been the model for all proud 
socialists. It was a disciplined party and had the sup- 
port of almost all of the working class, Its leaders 
and theoreticians, particularly Friedrich Adler and 
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Otto Bauer, had been respected for their courage 
and their contributions to socialist thought. The 
party, while revolutionary in its aims, maintained 
a sanity and realism in political affairs which had 
prevented it from imitating the adventurism of the 
Hungarian communists in 1919 or the feckless 
policy of the German Social Democrats. In 1927, 
at the peak of its strength, the Austrian Socialist 
party polled 42 per cent of the total electoral vote, 
and in Vienna the socialists won a majority of 
almost two-thirds, Half a million of Vienna’s two 
million inhabitants were dues-paying party mem- 
bers, and the city was a showcase of municipal 
achievement. In 1919 the socialists had joined with 
the Christian Social party in a coalition that gave 
the country stability and permitted sections of the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire to achieve their in- 
dependence, The first president of the Austrian 
republic, Karl Seitz, was a socialist, as was its first 
chancellor, the noted legal scholar Karl Renner. 

The problem of the Austrian socialists was two- 
fold: their strength was entirely in the urban 
areas, while the surrounding countryside and the 
middle classes supported the Christian Social 
party; and Austria was under direct and steady 
pressure from Italy to crush the socialist move- 
ment and establish a fascist regime. When the 
Nazi vote began to increase in Austria, as a result 
of Hitler’s prestige and his direct aid to the new 
Nazi party of Austria, Dollfuss, a Catholic, was 
faced with the choice of coming to terms either 
with the Nazis or with the socialists. With the 
support of Mussolini (who wanted an independent 
Austria as a buffer against Germany), Dollfuss sup- 
pressed both the Nazis and the socialists. But the 
defeat of the socialists meant that the Austrian 
government had lost its main hope of independ- 
ence, Four years later Kurt von Schuschnigg, who 
succeeded Dollfuss when the latter was assassinat- 
ed by the Nazis, invited the underground socialists 
and the trade unions to support him against the 
Nazis. However, while negotiations were going on, 
Nazi troops invaded Austria and the country was 
annexed by Germany. 

France. Only in France, among the major 
countries of western Europe, was a fascist threat 
—that of Colonel de la Rocque and the Cagoulards, 
the right-wing group supported by the army— 
beaten back. In June 1936, a socialist government 
headed by Léon Blum took office. It was the first 
time that the party officially entered a coalition 
government, but it did so—also for the first time 
—with the support of the communists, who had 
abandoned their cry of “social fascism” and now 
proclaimed the need for a popular front to resist 


fascism. Within a year a French New Deal had 
been inaugurated. The trade unions, never before 
recognized by French employers, now were granted 
collective bargaining rights. A social insurance sys- 
tem was established for the first time. Through 
public works and wage increases, Blum tried to 
increase the purchasing power of the workers and, 
thus, to restore prosperity. But, curiously, Blum re- 
sisted the idea of economic planning, fearing that 
it was essentially “statist” and fascist in character. 
Caught between the rejection of capital exchange 
controls by its political allies, the Radicals, and 
the communist opposition to devaluing the franc, 
the first Popular Front government fell. 

Sweden. Only in Sweden did the socialists have 
any real success, and they achieved it by abandon- 
ing the orthodox economic policies that the 
German Social Democratic and British Labour 
governments had followed. In 1932 a Swedish 
labor government was formed for the first time. 
It decided that balancing the budget on a year-to- 
year basis made little sense and that the govern- 
ment itself had to intervene in the economy. The 
government embarked on a set of extensive public 
works and financed these endeavors not by taxes, 
which simply would have shifted the existing 
purchasing power, but by borrowing money from 
idle capital funds. Public investment during a de- 
pression had to be expanded to compensate for 
reduced private spending. By following a steady 
policy of economic expansion, the Swedish govern- 
ment managed to eliminate unemployment by 1938. 
Five years earlier it had been as high as 164,000. 
These “Swedish stepping stones to full employ- 
ment,” as A. P. Lerner described the process 
(1944), wholly unorthodox at the time, have be- 
come commonplace economic practice in almost 
all Western countries, 

The rest of the melancholy story of European 
socialism before 1939—the Spanish Civil War, the 
Soviet purge trials and the Hitler-Stalin pact— 
while crucial to the history of Europe, is less rele- 
vant to the discussion of socialist theory and 
doctrine. 


Socialism since World War n 


Revisionism and peasant revolution. In the 
theory and practice of socialism after 1945 there 
were two completely unexpected developments. 
One was the rise of “revisionism” in the commu- 
nist countries and movements of Europe. That is, 
the highly centralized command economies were 
modified by the trend toward a market and profit 
system, dogmatic ideology was eroded and tended 
to be replaced by pragmatic and instrumental pol- 


icies, and force and violence were discouraged as 
a means of fostering revolutionary change in non- 
communist countries. In fact, with the extension 
of planning and public control in the noncommu- 
nist countries of Europe as a parallel to the grow- 
ing decentralization of planning in communist 
countries, some theorists have argued that a “con- 
vergence” was taking place between the commu- 
nist social systems and those of the West. 

The second development was the rise of the 
peasantry as a revolutionary foree—or at least as 
a presumed revolutionary force—in colonial coun- 
tries, bolstered by a new theory that the revolutions 
in the last third of the twentieth century would 
be made not by the proletariat, which had lost its 
élan through embourgeoisement, but by the 
peasantry. For the peasants were now, in the 
words of the “Internationale,” the wretched of 
the earth. Marx, in many of his writings, had 
scorned the peasantry as intrinsically reactionary 
and small-minded because of its preoccupation 
with private property; he used the phrase “rural 
idiocy” more than once. But modern methods of 
communication and a network of trained political 
cadres have since the 1920s been able to weld the 
peasantry into an active political force. The Chi- 
nese Communist party under Mao Tse-tung, follow- 
ing the destruction of its urban base of support 
when Chiang Kai-shek smashed the Shanghai 
commune in 1927, had reorganized itself as a 
peasant party and had won power by enlisting 
peasant support. Fidel Castro, though a middle- 
class intellectual, made his revolutionary appeal 
through the peasantry, while the Cuban working 
class, including the communist-dominated trade 
unions, “coexisted” tacitly with the dictator Batista. 
In Algeria, in South America, in Vietnam, the 
peasantry, not the urban working class, became 
the focus of revolutionary appeal. 

The spread of socialism as word and doctrine, 
especially in the years after World War 11, present- 
ed itself as a paradox, particularly in terms of the 
original intention and predictions of Marx. It was 
assumed by Marxists that the triumph of socialism 
would occur first in the industrialized countries, 
as a result of the contradictions and crises of the 
Capitalist economic system; but this triumph has 
taken place primarily in backward countries and 
in agrarian societies. Marxism was an ideology of 
Protest against the course of industrialization, but 
it has become, instead, the ideology of industriali- 
zation; not a creed of social justice, welfare, and 
the equitable distribution of products, but a ra- 
tionale for centralized controls, postponement of 
consumption, and rapid economic growth. 
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Since the Soviet Union embodied these develop- 
ments, it became an important model for many of 
the new states that were seeking to embark on the 
difficult road of industrialization. The Stalinist re- 
gime had apparently succeeded in transforming 
Russia from an agrarian country into an indus- 
trial one. Despite enormous waste during collec- 
tivization, it had achieved high rates of economic 
growth, and its successes were most dramatically 
symbolized by the technological achievement of 
being the first nation successfully to launch man- 
made vehicles into outer space. 

Socialism in western Europe. In the West, the 
socialist movement saw the complete triumph of 
what, in classical doctrine, would be called reform- 
ism. During the war against fascism, almost all 
the socialist parties had joined the governments of 
national unity, either at home or in exile. The sense 
of the nation and democracy took priority over the 
ideas of class and capitalism. In the Western coun- 
tries, the labor and socialist parties had become 
completely of their societies, as well as in them. 

One can identify five features, common to al- 
most all the socialist parties of western Europe, 
which marked this new practice and doctrine: 

(1) The complete abandonment of the idea of 
revolutionary methods and violence as a means to 
power; the complete acceptance of parliamentary 
means; and the complete readiness to participate 
in nonsocialist coalition governments. The an- 
guished theoretical debates which had earlier split 
the French, Belgian, Austrian, and other parties 
on the question of entering “bourgeois govern- 
ments” had vanished. 

(2) The transformation of the socialist and la- 
bor parties from class parties, speaking only for 
working-class interests, to people’s parties seeking 
a more inclusive concept of general welfare. In 
some instances, as in Germany, there was the real- 
ization that as a working-class party the Social 
Democrats would be consigned to being a perma- 
nent minority; in other instances, as in England, 
there was the recognition that the changing class 
structure of society, particularly the rise of a tech- 
nical and salaried middle class, made it impera- 
tive for the Labour party to speak for these social 
groups as well as for the working class. 

(3) The recognition that the definition of social- 
ism as a social and economic ideal was inseparable 
from the idea of democracy, both as a means and 
as an end. The Marxist concept that lingered 
through the 1930s—that democracy was a “bour- 
geois” concept and only a mask for class rule— 
was rejected. By democracy as a means, the social- 
ist parties meant the full guarantee of the rights 
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of free speech and free assembly, and the main- 
tenance of political rights for the opposition. As an 
end, democracy was defined as the free consent of 
the governed. 

(4) The surrender of the idea of nationalization 
or state ownership of the means of production as a 
“first principle” of socialism, and the substitution 
of public control of enterprise and planning as the 
means of achieving economic growth and equita- 
ble incomes, The sectarian orthodoxy that within 
a capitalist state one could not plan for social ends 
was replaced by the theory that governmental 
powers could be used for the gradual transforma- 
tion of the economy and that a “mixed economy” 
of public and private enterprise was the most de- 
sirable solution. 

(5) A complete opposition to totalitarianism. 
While the socialist movements had long been in 
ideological opposition to communism, what the 
new attitude meant, in practice, was support of 
the military and political aspects of the Atlantic 
Alliance against the Soviet bloc and an identifica- 
tion with the national interests of each Western 
country, through NATO, against Russian expan- 
sionism., Nothing, perhaps, more strongly revealed 
the degree of change than the choice of Paul-Henri 
Spaak, once the firebrand leader of the Belgian 
left, as secretary-general of NATO. 

Germany's Social Democrats. Most of the 
transformed socialist attitudes were expressed at 
the Frankfurt Congress of 1951, which symbolized 
the revival of the Socialist International. Although 
no longer the powerful voice of a confident move- 
ment or the platform for thunderous international 
pronouncements, the Socialist International still 
provided some doctrinal identification for those 
who still called themselves socialists. Its Declara- 
tion of Principles, unanimously adopted, stated the 
new common conceptions of socialism almost a 
hundred years after the initial statements of the 
First International, as formulated in Marx’s in- 
augural address of 1864, 

“Socialism,” the declaration reads, “aims to lib- 
erate the people from dependence on a minority 
which owns or controls the means of production. 
<<. It aims to put economic power in the hands 
of the people as a whole and to create a commu- 
nity in which free men work together as equals” 

(Lowenthal 1951, p. 113). 

Private versus public control remains the deci- 
sive contrast, but private control is not identified 
with private ownership, nor public control with 
state ownership; and the phrase “exploited classes” 
has been superseded by “the people.” Democratic 
planning becomes the basic means for the creation 


of socialism, and public ownership is regarded as 
only one of a number of different means, to be used 
where necessary. “Democratic socialism,” says the 
statement, “therefore stands in sharp contradiction 
both to capitalist planning and to every form of 
totalitarian planning; these exclude public control 
of production and a fair distribution of its results” 
(ibid. ). 

Democracy, in this revised credo, is not only a 
means to the achievement of socialism—a “favor- 
able battleground for the class struggle,” as the 
older view had it—but an integral aspect of social- 
ism itself. “Accordingly,” as Richard Lowenthal 
put it, “the conflict between democratic socialism 
and communism no longer appears as a disagree- 
ment about means to a common end, but as a 
conflict of fundamental ends between the adher- 
ents of a democratically controlled economy and 
the defenders of the despotism of a managerial 
bureaucracy” (ibid. ). 

Nowhere is the change more striking than in the 
new program of principles adopted in 1959 by the 
German Social Democratic party in Bad Godesberg. 
The German SPD had long been a reformist party, 
but its very adherence to outworn dogmas, as we 
have seen in its attitude toward the possibility of 
reforming capitalism in the 1920s and 1930s, 
crippled its ability to act realistically in economic 
and political affairs. But the Bad Godesberg pro- 
gram rejects the very idea of Marxism. The name of 
Karl Marx and the concept of Marxism are missing 
from the declaration of principles, and terms like 
“class” and “class struggle” are carefully avoided. 

In modern political analysis, party programs 
are rarely taken seriously. Usually they are formal 
documents, paying lip service to expected pieties 
that historically made the parties’ activities legiti- 
mate. But, as F. R. Allemann points out: 


The German social-democracy is a “programme party” 
of the first water; in its history of nearly a hundred 
years it has always attached the greatest importance to 
basing its policy on a solid system of principles laid 
down in a fixed programme rather than merely on the 
urgent issues of the moment. In this respect at least 
it has remained true to its Marxist tradition: in its 
view any political action that is intended to influence 
and transform society must be based on an analysis of 
that society. (1960, p. 67) 


This was the view that guided the formulation of 
the Erfurt Program in 1891; it is the view behind 
the Bad Godesberg declaration of 1959. 

The overriding idea in the Bad Godesberg pro- 
gram is that a modern industrial society cannot 
be ordered by a single uniform principle. Common 
ownership is recognized as a legitimate form of 


public control, but the analysis centers not on prop- 
erty but on economic power, which must be subject 
to public control. For the first time a socialist party 
states explicitly that private ownership of the 
means of production is entitled to “protection and 
promotion” so long as it does not hinder the con- 
struction of an equitable social order. The idea of 
subjecting the entire economy to central planning 
is rejected, and the party accepts the free market, 
wherever there is real competition. The basic for- 
mula is “as much competition as possible—as 
much planning as necessary,” and the SPD not 
only describes free consumer choice and the free 
choice of place of employment as “all-important 
foundations” of freedom, but lauds free competi- 
tion and entrepreneurial initiative as important 
elements of Social Democratic economic policy. 
The economic pattern envisaged is that of a 
“mixed economy” in which the private profit motive 
has a place and in which the control of great eco- 
nomic power is the central task of a libertarian 
economic policy. 

In line with the lessons of the previous twenty 
years, particularly those of the Soviet experience, 
the party declared that the problem of economic 
power cannot be settled simply by transferring 
power from private hands into that of the state. 
Being dependent on an uncontrolled state bureauc- 
racy is not necessarily better than being subject to 
private capitalist power. The conclusions, however, 
are rather vague: common ownership is to be 
“organized according to the principles of self- 
government and decentralization,” and in the 
managerial structures “the interests of the workers 
and employees must be represented just as much 
as the public interest and that of the consumers” 
(ibid. ). 

The aim of the new socialist program is a plural 
society, and this idea extends not only into eco- 
nomics but into the cultural sphere as well. Thus 
the party refrains from proclaiming any “ultimate 
truths” and states that neither a state nor a polit- 
ical party should have any power in religious and 
philosophical spheres, As Allemann says, “Marxism 
set out both to ‘interpret’ and to ‘change’ the world.” 
The German Social Democrats, having rejected the 
myths behind the ideology of socialism, no longer 
claim to provide a universally valid philosophy 
nor do they believe any longer that their policy is 
in accord with the irrevocable laws of social dy- 
namics” (ibid.). 

Britain's Labour party. The British Labour 
Party never had German socialism’s attachment 
to world philosophy, and its sense of crisis was less 
Severe. The wellsprings of evangelical feeling, ex- 
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pressed in a strong commitment to equality and 
social justice, still provide the emotional justifica- 
tion of socialism for the English Labourites; but 
a different problem has confronted the leadership. 
Socialism, as it was accepted in the West, had been 
a singularly distributivist doctrine. It presumed 
that capitalism had solved all the problems of pro- 
duction and that its failures had to do with social 
injustice and inequality. But the problem of eco- 
nomic growth was found to persist in all social 
systems. How does one step up the rate of output 
and increase production without overt controls and 
coercion, and without inflation? 

In 1945 the British Labour party, for the first 
time in its history, won a majority in Parliament 
and assumed sole charge of the government. For 
six years it ruled, and during that time it laid down 
the permanent foundations of a welfare state in 
England. Social services were extended, and for 
the first time a comprehensive system of medical 
care was established. A number of basic industries, 
principally coal, railways, transport, and steel, 
were nationalized; but, to the dismay of the gov- 
ernment, nationalization did not provide any auto- 
matic answers to the problem of growth. Coal and 
railways had been sick industries, but the Labour 
policies, although they helped maintain full em- 
ployment, did not materially increase the produc- 
tivity of these industries. In 1951 Labour was voted 
out of office and replaced by a Tory government. 
Its defeat caused the British Labour party to pon- 
der its program. In office it had exhausted the 
“intellectual capital” inherited from the early 
Fabians. What would it do if it was voted into 
power again? The major task of intellectual reno- 
vation was attempted by C. A. R. Crosland in his 
book The Future of Socialism (1956), which be- 
came the working text for Hugh Gaitskell, the 
new leader of the party. Crosland’s main argument 
was that the Labour party must give up the shib- 
boleth of nationalization and, in economic matters, 
promote the modernization of industry in whatever 
social form it could best be done, whether private 
or public, The main content of socialism, Crosland 
said, is not economic but social: to seek an equi- 
table division of wealth by reducing the role of 
inherited property as the means of achieving a 
privileged place in the society; and to erase social 
class distinctions, by a major reform of the edu- 
cational system. Only by releasing talents which 
remain unfulfilled, because of the social class sys- 
tem, could Britain eventually find new vigor in its 
industry and its culture. 

For the traditionalists in the party, both left and 
right, the Crosland—Gaitskell vision smacked of 
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heresy, An effort on Gaitskell’s part to eliminate 
clause four—which pledges the party to nationali- 
zation of industry as a major doctrinal tenet—from 
the British Labour party constitution, was rebuffed. 
Gaitskell died before the British Labour party was 
again voted into power in 1965, but the revision- 
ism he espoused had clearly taken hold in the 
party. 

Ttaly's Socialist party. The one socialist party 
in the West which maintained a traditional left- 
wing line was the Italian. Forged in exile and 
deeply conscious of the intense class heritage of 
Italian workers, the Italian Socialist party, led by 
Pietro Nenni, maintained an electoral alliance with 
the communists for more than ten years, and still 
vaguely preached the class struggle. A small group 
of moderate Socialists, led by Giuseppe Saragat, 
split away from the Italian Socialist party in 1947 
to join the coalition government led by the Chris- 
tian Democrats. 

The Khrushchey disclosures in 1956 of Stalin’s 
misdeeds, the Soviet intervention in Hungary in 
the same year, the general disillusionment with 
communism, and the growing feeling in Italy that 
no effective role could be played without entering 
a coalition government eventually led Nenni, in 
1963, to join a center-left coalition and finally, in 
1966, the two wings of Italian socialism were re- 
united, 

Whatever the socialists in Italy, or in any of the 
Western countries, could offer, it was no longer 
the old certitudes of doctrinaire Marxism, Few of 
the parties had any sure answers about how to 
build a new social order, All that remained was a 
lingering vision—and hope. 

Socialism in the “third world.” To speak of the 
tiers monde as a sociological entity is to group 
together geographical areas that are vastly differ- 
ent in their historical and class structures and 
similar only in their poverty, their instability, and, 
in most cases, their quest for modernization. 

The area encompassed by north Africa and the 
Middle East, from Morocco to Egypt and Syria, was 
the cradle of ancient civilizations, an area cease- 
lessly marauded by invading armies for thousands 
of years. Its populations have absorbed a great 
jumble of genetic strains, and in the last several 
hundred years the mixture of Arab, Turkish, and 
European (French, English, and Italian) cultures 
has blended into a cosmopolitan mélange. It is a 
world with a small, westernized, intellectual elite, 
a strong, traditional religious structure, and a vast 
mass of poor peasants. Southeast Asia has an array 
of old societies and ancient empires which, in most 
Instances, were held together after the departure 


of the former colonial rulers by a thin administra- 
tive class, trained by these rulers, while the politi- 
cal parties or military regimes learned how to 
govern. Africa south of the Sahara is a motley 
collection of tribal societies grouped in political 
areas that were carved out by the old imperial 
powers. These areas were almost never formed on 
a basis of indigenous unity, and there has been 
no educated or technical class available for the 
many complex tasks of government and economic 
development. 

The social structures of these areas are vastly 
different from those of Europe, and it is difficult 
to see where Marxist categories could be applied. 
In south and southeast Asia, primordial relations 
of blood, religion, language, or tribe are expressed 
as communal attachments; and nations have been 
split by ancient ethnic, tribal, caste, regional, and 
religious differences. India has Muslim-—Hindu di- 
visions, caste lines, secularist-traditionalist splits, 
and ten major linguistic divisions, Burma, since 
gaining its independence, has been plagued by 
insurrections of the Shan, Karen, and Kachin 
peoples, split by linguistic, religious, tribal, and 
regional differences, Ceylon’s Sinhalese and Tamil 
communities differ in language, race, caste, and 
religion. Indonesia has the classic division between 
the central island, Java, and the outer islands, 
as well as a secularist-Islamic controversy, The 
Malay states are split between the Chinese and 
the Malays, and the disunity is compounded by 
indigenous tribal groups in Sarawak and Sabah. 

In Africa, within the predominant tribal socie- 
ties, there has been little class differentiation, since 
most of the land has been held collectively and 
life has been led communally. But between tribes 
there has been grisly hostility, and the rectification 
of borders between the new nations provides grist 
for conflict that will go on for generations. In the 
Islamic world, in countries as divergent as Morocco 
and Pakistan, theocratic structures are fused with 
the political and administrative apparatus, and 
this fusion in turn shapes a distinctive social 
structure. A 

The major tasks which most of these countries 
have set for themselves are modernization and in- 
dustrialization. How far modernization necessarily 
must upset the traditional and religious values of 
a society is a question that divides sociologists. But 
it is clear that in many of these countries the new 
elites are seeking to upset or supplant the tradi- 
tional values, often because the source of their 
own authority or of their routes to power rests on 
different criteria. In these countries socialism is 
often seen as the means of creating new, modern- 


ized states. Since the end of World War 11, Arab 
socialism, African socialism, and Asian socialism 
have emerged as new ideological flags and new 
socioeconomic forms, 

The socialism of these new elites is vastly dif- 
ferent from the traditional visions of the nine- 
teenth-century socialist prophets, intellectuals 
whose ideologies were universalistic and human- 
istic. The new ideologies are parochial, instrumen- 
tal, and largely the creation of political leaders. 
While the driving forces of the old ideologies were 
social equality and political freedom, economic de- 
velopment and national power inspire the new 
ideologies. 

Socialism appeals to the new elites in a number 
of ways: as a doctrine, it identifies them with a 
historical—progressive movement; as an ideology, 
it seeks to create an identity that can transcend 
tribal and communal boundaries; and as a social 
system, it concentrates power in the hands of the 
elites, providing for the nationalization of the basic 
industries of the countries and their direction un- 
der some minsterial control. Although the social- 
ism of the West has come to favor decentralization 
and a mixed economy, the socialism of the new 
states focuses on central planning, state ownership 
and direction of enterprises, and one-party re- 
gimes. Socialism, in effect, serves as a means of 
mobilizing the society for industrial and social 
transformation. [See MODERNIZATION.] 

The Middle East. No socialist movement of the 
Middle East calls itself, as the Western movements 
did, the representative of the working class. These 
movements, not only in fact but often in theory, 
are based on an alliance of the new middle class 
(largely salaried state employees), the peasants, 
and the workers, with the middle class openly 
taking the lead. To the extent that a theory of 
representation exists, it is based on an undifferen- 
tiated general will. In practice, the effort is being 
made to give nationalism a social content. 

This is clearly the case with the socialism of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, in the United Arab Republic. 
Before he came to power in 1952, there had been 
no large-scale socialist movement in Egypt. (The 
Egyptian Socialist party was in fact fascist. ) Nor 
had Nasser and the army group he represented 
ever espoused socialist ideas. But once he was in 
power, his proclaimed “Six Objectives of the Rev- 
olution,” plus his opposition to foreign business, 
led him increasingly to speak of his socialist faith. 
In 1954 he declared: “We consider that the state 
has tutelage over both private and public property 
and the responsibility for the protection of the 
individual against all economic and social exploi- 
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tation” (Halpern 1963, p. 244). In 1956, after the 
abortive Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt, 
Nasser appropriated the Suez Canal and foreign 
banks, insurance companies, and export firms. By 
1962 he had nationalized all large Egyptian enter- 
prises, expanded land reform, and placed all im- 
portant sectors of the economy under the control 
of socialist planners. Democracy, the Egyptians 
were told, would come only gradually. 

Egyptian socialism is not based on any mass 
or cadre party. Rather, it is being installed from 
the top down, through the initiative of a small tech- 
nocratic elite whose support is largely military. 
Whether it can survive its first, charismatic leader 
is a moot point, because, lacking a social base, 
Egyptian socialism has not been able to institution- 
alize its reforms. 

The other major socialist movement in the Mid- 
dle East is the Arab Socialist Resurrectionist party, 
commonly called the Ba'ath party. Organized in 
Syria in 1953 as a merger of two smaller parties, 
it declares itself “a national, populist, revolutionary 
movement fighting for Arab unity, freedom and 
socialism.” Its nationalism is not restricted to any 
particular Arab state, but to the Arab people as a 
whole, and it is against “all other denominational, 
factional, parochial, tribal or regional loyalties.” 
Its socialism, in the words of its programmatic 
statement, seeks the “guarantee [of] the continuous 
growth of the nation in its spiritual and material 
development; and it will guarantee close brother- 
liness among its individual members” (ibid., 
p. 240). Full of rhetoric about revolution and 
struggle, the Ba'ath party has said little about the 
concrete steps it would take to achieve socialism. 
Like many such movements, it is seeking to de- 
velop a new faith to supplant the traditional 
creeds. Islam is never mentioned by name; the 
implication, as Halpern points out, is that it be- 
longs to an earlier era. In practice, the Ba’ath party, 
caught in the nationalist rivalries between Egypt, 
Syria, and Iraq, has split accordingly. 

North Africa. In north Africa the socialist 
creed has been fashioned largely by French-edu- 
cated native intellectuals, and it assumed a revo- 
lutionary coloration, particularly in the late 1950s, 
through the vigorous movements for independence 
from France. In Algeria, where the struggle was 
most bitter, the FLN (National Liberation Front) 
was composed mainly of Algerian trade unionists 
(most of whom worked in France and contributed 
money to the struggle), middle-class elements, and 
Berber nomads. After Algeria became independent, 
Ahmed Ben Bella, surrounded by various Marxist 
and Trotskyite advisers, sought to introduce 
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workers’ self-management in industry and to col- 
lectivize Algerian farms. But as a result of the flight 
of French technicians and agronomists, Algeria 
Was soon in severe economic trouble; and Ben 
Bella’s efforts to solidify his personal power led to 
a coup by his ally, Colonel Houari Boumedienne, 
who controlled the army. Boumedienne pledged to 
continue “Algerian socialism,” but his program was 
the typical drab mixture of statist enterprises and 
private landholdings characteristic of so many 
other new states. For the French left, ironically, 
Algeria had in the meantime become the emotional 
symbol of a “new awakening” of the underdevel- 
oped world. Frantz Fanon, a Negro psychiatrist 
born in the French West Indies and educated in 
France, renounced his French citizenship during 
the Algerian civil war and wrote a new Communist 
manifesto, The Wretched of the Earth (1961), 
which preached the necessity of violence as puri- 
fication, Fanon also praised the noble qualities of 
the peasantry, still uncorrupted by bourgeois 
values—unlike the European working class [see 
the biography of Fanon]. For Jean-Paul Sartre 
and other leftist intellectuals, the Algerian war was 
a crisis of conscience in which they declared their 
civil disobedience against the French state. Yet the 
revolution ended in tawdry factionalism and a 
gray, repressive regime, 

A quieter path to socialism was taken in Tunisia 
in the 1960s by the Neo-Destour party, later re- 
named the Socialist-Destour party. Led by Habib 
Bourguiba, a French-educated lawyer, Tunisia be- 
came independent in 1956, without the fierce 
violence of Algeria. A one-party regime was in- 
stalled, and it proceeded to nationalize the major 
enterprises of Tunisia and to develop a planned 
economy. The Socialist-Destour movement is ac- 
tually a middle-class party, and the trade unions 
are firmly subordinated to the state. Bourguiba, as 
the charismatic leader, has imposed a vigorous cult 
of personality on Tunisian society—numerous 
streets, monuments, enterprises, and other public 
activities are named for him. It is still a “first- 
generation” country, and it remains to be seen 
whether it can institutionalize its new reforms and 
maintain a stable political structure without undue 
group conflict when Bourguiba is succeeded. 

Sub-Saharan Africa. The 1960s have seen the 
mushrooming of a new doctrine, largely unknown 
even five years earlier, which African leaders call 
African socialism. The meaning of the phrase, 
however, is very difficult to pin down (Friedland 
& Rosberg 1964). Few African socialists have any 
idea what they mean concretely by socialism. Pres- 
ident Léopold-Sédar Senghor of Senegal, for ex- 


ample, who has tried to provide a framework in 
his book African Socialism (1959), sees socialist 
humanism as a combination of Marx and Engels 
with Teilhard de Chardin, in which the Jesuit pale- 
ontologist—philosopher’s ideas of “corpusculization” 
and “complexity” (the effects of outer and inner 
gravity in creating an increasing complexity of 
matter) are joined with the dialectic to create “the 
general law of complexity-consciousness.” Whether 
it is the quasi mysticism of Senghor, trying to 
create a new definition of man, or the tough-sound- 
ing Marxism-Leninism of President Sékou Touré 
of Guinea, seeking to join the idea of a cadre party 
with the “communaucratic” values of precolonial 
African society, the idea of African socialism is 
one of pure rhetoric—a language to impress, to 
inspire, to intimidate—rather than a set of guide- 
lines for specific action. Its usefulness is hortatory 
rather than instrumental. 

What “African socialism” means to these coun- 
tries is the effort to be distinctive and modern, to 
assume some special character in the contempo- 
rary world, and, in a more prosaic way, to deal 
with the problems of social identity, economic de- 
velopment, and new class formations in the emerg- 
ing societies. 

The problem facing most of the new states in 
Africa—31 black African nations gained their in- 
dependence in the decade between 1955 and 1965 
—is to find some unifying symbols beyond paro- 
chial and local identities in order to instill a sense 
of pride and action in their people. If many citizens 
of these new states have little feeling of national- 
ity, they have nonetheless found some kinship 
through the idea of being African. African social- 
ism has been a new myth, something to take the 
place of the anticolonial passions that fueled many 
of the independence movements. Seeking a specific 
content for African socialism, its ideologists have 
stressed the indigenous character of the commu- 
nal ownership of land, the egalitarian character of 
the society, and the extensive network of social 
obligations which ties clans together. Thus, it is 
argued, capitalism and private property are “un- 
natural” to Africa. ya 

But though the indigenous elements of tradi- 
tional society have been present in Africa, there 
still remains the crucial guestion whether such 
institutions can carry over into the complex, mod- 
ern industrial society that these countries want to 
build. By and large, most African countries com- 
mitted to the idea of socialism see the government 
as exercising the primary responsibility for ac- 
cumulating capital, directing investment, and 
building an infrastructure for the society. The im- 


mediate practical difficulty is that Africa has had 
no large entrepreneurial class of its own from which 
modern talent can be drawn. The only large non- 
European commercial and manufacturing class, 
particularly in east Africa, has consisted of In- 
dians; and because of their clannishness and their 
ties to the mother country, they are regarded as 
unassimilable or as aliens. Nor do most African 
countries, except perhaps Nigeria and a few others 
that were under British rule, have a sufficiently 
large number of administrators, engineers, or man- 
agers. Another dilemma is that the capital accu- 
mulation for most African countries is dependent 
on earnings from agricultural and other primary 
products, and these are subject to sharp fluctua- 
tions on the world market or are dependent on the 
good will of the advanced industrial countries; and 
good will is a notoriously frail foundation on which 
to build an economic policy. 

Many countries seek a way out by industrializa- 
tion. But rapid industrialization, if at all possible, 
involves a large-scale transformation of the farm- 
ing class (which in most African countries is be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent of the population), new 
class distinctions, and new social group tensions, 
either between different interest groups or between 
populations that have become urban and cosmo- 
politan and those that have remained local and 
parochial, 

Senghor, when he turns to practical matters, 
says that Senegal must proceed slowly. As he 
wrote in African Socialism: “We have rejected pre- 
fabricated models . . . we have observed that for- 
mulas like ‘priority for heavy industry,’ or ‘agrarian 
reform’ have no magic power within themselves; 
applied dogmatically, they have produced partial 
failures. That is why we established priorities as 
follows; ‘infrastructure, rural economy, process- 
ing industry, heavy industry,’ in line with reason- 
able requirements and our realities” (1959, p. 157). 
In keeping with this ordering principle, Senegal 
has earmarked a substantial part of its budget for 
“social development,” by which it means health 
and hygiene, municipal administration and hous- 
ing, and education. The economy as a whole is not 
Socialist, but mixed: communal in agriculture, a 
public—private combination in utilities, and private 
in banks, commerce, and industry. 

Under Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana set out vigor- 
ously to create a socialist organization of the econ- 
omy. While private capital was invited, particularly 
for the construction of the Volta Dam, state enter- 
prises predominated in banking, manufacturing, 
Construction, fishing, forestry, and electric power. 
But the ambitious schemes ran far ahead of the 
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reality. The trade unions protested the squeeze on 
wages. Capital reserves and foreign exchange were 
squandered. Grandiose and costly projects—presi- 
dential residences and palaces, as well as the large- 
scale Pan-African political headquarters—were 
built at enormous expense. One-party rule became 
more and more authoritarian: opponents were 
jailed or murdered, the courts were reorganized to 
stifle their independence, and the freedom of the 
university was abridged, while Nkrumah’s decrees 
became increasingly personal. In 1966, while 
Nkrumah was traveling abroad, a revolt by the 
army ended his regime, 

Most African countries have found that their 
major problems are primarily political: to main- 
tain that fundamental stability which will allow 
any planning, economic or otherwise, to proceed. 
The initial glittering promises made by the first 
generation of political leaders have not been real- 
ized. Within the first decade of independence, mili- 
tary coups racked half of the new nations, and 
in the others rigged elections and strict bans on 
opposition have kept the initial regimes in power. 
For these countries the tensions of social change, 
and the need to create institutional mechanisms 
to deal with them, constitute the major problem 
confronting the societies. A Kenya White Paper of 
1965 on African socialism and its application to 
planning in Kenya, said soberly that socialism, 
even the socialism of a welfare state, would be a 
long time in coming. The immediate need was to 
transform the economy from a subsistence to a 
market economy; to develop land and to introduce 
modern agricultural methods. Nationalization, 
since it does not always lead to additional re- 
sources for the economy as a whole, would be used 
only when other means of control were ineffective. 
The commitment is to socialism as an ideal, not 
as an ideology (Harris 1965). 

South and southeast Asia. In January 1953, 
representatives of a dozen Asian socialist parties 
met in Rangoon for the first Asian Socialist Con- 
ference. The principal Asian figures—Jayaprakash 
Narayan and Asoka Mehta of India, Ba Swe and 
Kyaw Nien of Burma, Sutan Sjahrir of Indonesia 
—were internationally renowned. Leading Western 
figures came as fraternal delegates: Clement Att- 
lee, the former Labour prime minister of England, 
headed the delegation from the Socialist Interna- 
tional, and Milovan Djilas the one from Yugoslavia. 

At this time, the governments of half a dozen 
countries—India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Cam- 
bodia, and Singapore—described themselves as 
socialist, for socialism was the predominant ideol- 
ogy of the area. It seemed that socialism in Asia 
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was making a triumphal entrance on the world 
historical scene. 

Some dozen years later, Narayan had joined the 
voluntary bhoodan movement of the Gandhian 
Vinoba Bhave, and Asoka Mehta had left the So- 
cialist party; Ba Swe and Kyaw Nien were in jail; 
and Sjahrir, having spent six years in prison, died 
shortly after his release in 1967. The Asian Social- 
ist Conference itself was no more. Of the socialist 
governments, India had increasing economic and 
political trouble; Burma had come under a mili- 
tary dictatorship; Ceylon had swung back to a 
nonsocialist government; Indonesia was racked 
by an abortive Communist-inspired revolution in 
1966, and by a military-led counterrevolution which 
massacred several hundred thousand communists 
and finally stripped Sukarno, the first president 
of the regime, of all his powers; Cambodia was 
perched precariously between East and West, strug- 
gling to maintain its independence during the Viet- 
nam war; Singapore, after first joining Malaya to 
form the new state of Malaysia, broke away and 
remained a small independent enclave still pro- 
claiming itself socialist, What had happened to 
these Asian socialist parties, and what had hap- 
pened to the socialist governments? 

One anomaly was that in these countries, which 
proclaimed themselves officially socialist, the So- 
cialist parties were rarely in full control of the gov- 
ernments. In Burma, the Burmese Socialist party 
was for many years part of the ruling coalition of 
the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, and Ba 
Swe had at one time been premier of his country. 
In Indonesia, Sjahrir had been its first prime min- 
ister, in 1945, heading a coalition government. But 
the Burmese Socialist party was abolished in 1962, 
when General Ne Win seized power and proclaimed 
Burma a socialist state; and the Indonesian Social- 
ist party, wiped out at the polls in 1955, was abol- 
ished by presidential decree in 1960, when Su- 
karno proclaimed Resopim (Revolution, Indonesian 
Socialism, and National Guidance) as the official 
ideology. Except for the period of the independence 
movements and the struggle against the colonial 
powers, and for a few short years after each coun- 
try won its independence, the socialist parties of 
Asia have not played a major role in their nations, 
despite the official adherence of the governments 
to a socialist ideology. The regimes called them- 
selves “socialist” but were not based on the social- 
ist parties. 

Unlike the socialist movements of the Middle 
East and Africa, which scarcely existed before 
World War 1, the socialist parties of Asia had a 
long history of involvement with the international 


socialist movement and socialist thought. Jayapra- 
kash Narayan, who became a revolutionary Marx- 
ist at the University of Wisconsin in the late 1920s, 
founded the Bihar Socialist party in 1931, was act- 
ing general secretary of the Congress party during 
the civil disobedience movement in 1932, and 
founded the Congress Socialist party in 1933, first 
as a wing of the Congress party and after 1939 as 
an independent party. The party organ in the early 
1930s, the Congress Socialist, was edited by Asoka 
Mehta, Like the socialist parties of Europe, the 
Congress Socialist party had its difficulties with 
the communists, who stigmatized it as being “so- 
cial fascist” and a “left maneuver of the bourgeoi- 
sie.” Its experiences with the communists led the 
Indian Socialist party in later years to take a strong 
anti-Soviet, antitotalitarian position. Sjahrir had 
been a leader of the Perihimpoenan Indonesia 
(PI), the student association of Indonesians study- 
ing in Holland in the 1920s, and on his return to 
Indonesia in 1932, he was interned by the Dutch 
and kept in prison for ten years; upon his release, 
he organized and directed underground resistance 
against the Japanese. 

The Asian socialist and student movements had 
long had “tutelary” relations with the European 
socialist parties, particularly since most of the 
countries were under imperial rule; and freedom 
for the colonies had been an important plank in 
the programs of the British Labour party, the Dutch 
Labor party, and others. Thus the leaders of the 
Asian socialist parties had gone through the doc- 
trinal viscissitudes of the European socialist move- 
ments, and in most instances had themselves 
adopted democratic socialist positions. The weak- 
ness of these parties, particularly the Indonesian, 
was that they were primarily parties of intellectu- 
als, with some following among the workers but 
no influence or base among the peasantry in socie- 
ties that were overwhelmingly agrarian. Their ori- 
entation was largely urban, and as Marxists they 
regarded the industrialization of their countries as 
the normal path of development. Moreover, as par- 
ties of intellectuals, with only a small hold on the 
trade unions, they were peculiarly subject to the 
factionalism and divisiveness of intellectual groups 
who lack an anchorage. Individual socialists, such 
as Jayaprakash Narayan, Asoka Mehta, or Sutan 
Sjahrir, were at times enormously influential in 
their countries—but only as individuals and be- 
cause of their individual talents, not as party 
leaders, 

Most south Asian countries called themselves 
socialist even when the leading parties, such as 
the Congress in India or the Nationalist in Indo- 


nesia, had no doctrinal faith, simply because they 
assumed that state direction of the economy and 
state planning were necessary for economic growth. 
And the difficulty for most of these countries was 
that, lacking any experience in planning, lacking 
the vital managerial talents, and, in many cases, 
lacking the needed resources, they wasted avail- 
able resources and made mistakes that could not 
be absorbed by the economies. Many of the Asian 
countries, mesmerized by the idea of industrializa- 
tion, assumed, in the early 1950s, that, following 
the Russian model, this meant a priority for heavy 
industry. Burma, for example, decided to build a 
steel mill, even though its main “natural resource” 
was the huge amount of gun scrap left behind by 
the invading Japanese and the defending British 
troops after World War 1. Other expensive show- 
cases were also built, and precious capital and for- 
eign exchange were wasted on large airports and 
other “visible” features put up to impress foreign- 
ers with the progress and modernity of the new 
country. 

It would be a simplification, of course, to attrib- 
ute the failures and setbacks primarily to defects 
in economic planning. As was indicated earlier, 
southeast Asia, more than almost any part of the 
world, is plagued by communal conflicts, so that 
the regimes have been torn by internal conflicts 
and by threatened and actual insurrection. Also, 
these countries have been caught in the crossfire 
of Great Power rivalries, particularly the demand 
of the United States for participation in SEATO 
(the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) and the 
diplomatic and military pressure of the Chinese, 
who seek to extend their influence in southeast 
Asia, But apart from the real political and socio- 
logical problems, a crucial fact was that each of 
these countries plunged ahead on a course called 
socialist which not only was failing in practice but 
also was increasingly contradictory to the historic 
socialist ideals. The latter problem was foremost 
in the thinking of Jayaprakash Narayan, perhaps 
the outstanding figure of Asian socialism in the 
mid-twentieth century. Speaking at the second— 
and last—conference of the Asian socialist parties, 
in 1956, Narayan declared: 

All our countries, except Japan, are backward eco- 
nomically and many are desperately poor. Naturally, 
therefore, our attention goes first of all to the problem 
of economic growth. There is nothing wrong in that, 
but the mischief starts when we begin measuring 
Socialist achievements” in terms of tons of steel and 
kilowatts of electricity. Economic growth, even rapid 
economic growth, is known to have occurred both 
under Capitalism and Fascism. Mere economic devel- 
opment is not a measure of socialism. I do not wish 
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to suggest that it is not the business of Socialists to 
see that more wealth is produced. What I wish to em- 
phasize is the danger of equating socialism with eco- 
nomic development, and of sacrificing the values of 
socialism at the altar of that development... . 

The main, if not the whole, emphasis is still being 
placed on the control and use of the power of the 
State. Everywhere socialists are organized in political 
parties which are attempting to seize power and hop- 
ing thereafter to build a new society. . . . But as I have 
said before the ideals of socialism remain far in the 
distance. The reason seems to me to be a wrong ap- 
proach to these ideals. All of us agree that socialism 
is a way of life, an attitude of mind, a certain ethical 
behaviour. What is not so universally recognized is 
that such a way of life, attitude and behaviour cannot 
be imposed from above by dictates of the Government 
or by merely nationalizing industry and abolishing 
capitalism. Construction of a socialist society is funda- 
mentally construction of a new type of human being 

. . if human reconstruction is the key to socialist 
reconstruction, and if that is beyond the scope of the 
State, the emphasis in the socialist movement must 
change from political action to such work of recon- 
struction. (Quoted in Rose 1959, pp. 258-259) 

Contemporary sociology and mature Marxism 
share a bias against utopian thought. What the 
Marxists called objective conditions, sociologists 
call structural constraints. The idea is the same: 
that the range of alternatives open to any society 
is limited by the starting point, the kind of re- 
sources, the degree of differentiation, and the like. 
Certain chosen paths impose certain imperatives: 
industrialization requires the creation of a techni- 
cal class and a new kind of educational system; 
the increasing structural differentiation of a com- 
plex society requires a kind of social coordination 
different from a simple, top-down command sys- 
tem, Necessarily, such a perspective tends after a 
while to bring out the more limited choices of 
means of action, and in the process the ends are 
often forgotten or become ritualized. Socialism as 
a belief has been both a system of means and a 
system of ends; and throughout its history the 
means have invariably tended to diminish the 
ends, 

In his youthful writings, Marx was most vividly 
concerned with the ends of human action. In the 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, 
a halfway house in the development of his thought, 
Marx speculated on what the phase immediately 
following the socialist revolution might be. The 
negation of private property, he said, is not the 
aim of socialism, for what it does is to usher in 
a period of what he called raw or crude commu- 
nism. Crude communism does not transcend pri- 
vate property but universalizes it; it does not 
overcome greed but generalizes it; it does not 
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abolish labor but extends it to all men. The aim of 
socialism, as a fully developed naturalism, as hu- 
manism, is to go beyond communism, beyond 
necessity, and therefore beyond history—which it- 
self is a form of determinism—to a world which 
resolves the “strife between existence and essence, 
between objectification and self-confirmation .. . 
and between the individual and the species.” It is a 
world in which a human being no longer feels 
“divided” or alienated from what he believes his 
essence as a social being, as a person free to make 
his own future, can be (Marx 1844, pp. 104-114 
in the 1919 edition). 

This is the permanent utopian—and even reli- 
gious—component of socialism, a quest, as an- 
cient as man’s fall from grace, to unify himself 
with an ultimate and to find a world of freedom. 
It remains a world beyond. 

DANIEL BELL 


[See also CommuNISM; ECONOMIC THOUGHT, article on 
SOCIALIST THOUGHT; MARXISM; MARXIST SOCIOLOGY. 
Related doctrines and ideas are discussed in ANAR- 
CHISM; CAPITALISM; NATIONALISM; PLURALISM; 
SYNDICALISM; UToPIANISM. Other relevant material 
may be found in IDEOLOGY; PLANNING, ECONOMIC; 
PLANNING, SOCIAL; SOCIAL MOVEMENTS; STRATIFI- 
CATION, SOCIAL; WELFARE STATE.) 
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I 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


This discussion of the psychological aspects of 
socialization will focus on the developmental as- 


pects of individual behavior which occur in or 
directly involve interaction with one or more per- 
sons, i.e., in a social context. Any interest in the 
differential effects of early experiences of the in- 
fant, of child-rearing practices, of peer group influ- 
ences, in sum, of any of the factors which may 
shape the configuration of behaviors that is con- 
sidered to be personality, directs us to the subject 
area of social development. 

Interest in this area is probably as old as almost 
any other human concern and is portrayed through- 
out written history. It is documented in Biblical 
accounts, the works of philosophers, autobiogra- 
phies, and treatises on child-rearing practices. 
These accounts have been written mainly on the 
basis of very limited evidence, usually little more 
than the author's own experiences. With the devel- 
opment of scientific methods for studying human 
behavior, investigators have increasingly turned 
their attention to exploring all aspects of social 
behavior and how it develops. 

Approaches. Methods employed to study social 
development are to a great extent determined by 
the questions the investigator asks and include 
almost all the techniques which have ever been 
used in psychological research. The approaches 
range from experimental to correlational, longi- 
tudinal to cross-sectional, and comprise case stud- 
ies, normative and descriptive studies, smal] sam- 
ple comparisons within a limited social group, 
cross-cultural analyses of many primitive societies, 
interviews and questionnaires, direct observations, 
etc. An excellent discussion of the many different 
approaches is provided by John Anderson (1946). 
Currently, an increasing interest in methods and 
techniques per se parallels an increasing sophisti- 
cation among investigators regarding the strengths 
and weaknesses of these methods and the modifi- 
cations required when employing them with groups 
differing in important respects, such as age, social 
background, and race. In 1960 this interest in 
method was manifested when the Committee on 
Child Development of the National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council sponsored the 
publication of a collection of papers presenting 
what was considered the wisdom of expert investi- 
gators, gained over years of using these methods 
(Mussen 1960). This awareness of the need for 
careful assessment of the appropriateness of a 
technique to be applied to the questions, subjects, 
and inferences under investigation is a healthy 
sign. Publication of books and papers which focus 
on critical and frequent foibles in the use of cer- 
tain approaches and methods stimulates concern 
with and creative use of old and new techniques. 
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Historical perspective 


Geneticism and environmentalism. One of the 
earliest controversies about the different factors 
involved in development was concerned with the 
relative impact on behavior of genetic endowment 
and environmental influences. This controversy 
led to heated arguments between most early re- 
searchers of social behavior. In the work of Binet 
(Binet & Simon 1905) on measuring intelligence, 
we see how taking a position on the environment— 
heredity issue can become associated with the goals 
and purposes of research without being a necessary 
assumption for it. As the attempts to develop a 
measure of intellectual abilities which would be 
comparable for different ages, would be stable for 
individuals over time, and would predict perform- 
ance in school became increasingly successful, it 
was difficult not to acknowledge that what was 
measured was something mainly genetically en- 
dowed. And the relatively successful accomplish- 
ment of this goal led many to emphasize inher- 
ited characteristics over environmental influences. 
This position was clearly expressed by McDougall 
(1908), who, despite devoting much energy to the 
study of social development and being one of the 
first to use the phrase “social psychology,” incorpo- 
rated into his theory a long list of instincts. This 
preformationist position accorded little importance 
to the contribution of external factors to the de- 
velopment of many social behaviors, such as aggres- 
sion, gregariousness, and even techniques of child 
rearing. Gesell (1946) was another important con- 
tributor to the genetic position, with his model of 
reciprocal interweaving of the processes of be- 
havioral differentiation and integration. Although 
some recognition of the contribution of environ- 
mental influences was made in his discussions of 
learning, these external factors were clearly less 
important than the teleological processes determin- 
ing individual development. This emphasis on in- 
herited developmental tendencies is also seen in the 
writings of Piaget (1923). Piagets schemata por- 
tray definite stages, or levels, of orderly progres- 
sion, each stage occurring at a particular age, 
supporting the position of a genetically determined 
sequence in the developmental process. [See DE- 
VELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, article on A THEORY 
OF DEVELOPMENT; GENETICS, article on GENETICS 
AND BEHAVIOR; INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE 
TESTING; and the biographies of BINET and 
GESELL.] 

A similar position, but with important differ- 
ences, was earlier proposed by Baldwin (1897) to 
account for both the mental and social develop- 
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ment of children. He posited that children have an 
inclination, apparently innate, to imitate and that 
imitation occurs in specific stages. This position 
was further developed by G. H. Mead (1934), in 
his description of the process whereby one learns 
to assume the role of another person. Although 
Baldwin and Mead seemed to assume an innate 
tendency to imitate, their presentations make ex- 
ternal events crucial in determining much of social 
behavior, since the child cannot imitate a model 
unless it is there to copy. [See IMITATION; and the 
biographies of BALDWIN and MEaD.] 

Psychoanalysis. Interest in social development 
was further stimulated by Freud and the psycho- 
analytic theorists, whose position regarding the 
relative importance of innate and environmental 
influences is a mixed one. Although the basic driv- 
ing forces of behavior are assumed to be inherited, 
many of the manifest forms of action are acquired 
through associations during interpersonal situa- 
tions. The importance of these external events in 
the development of social behavior was especially 
recognized by Freud, who maintained that early 
familial influences could determine later person- 
ality characteristics. Freud was primarily inter- 
ested in dynamic, complex motivations and how 
these dynamically interrelated forces account for 
the manifest social behavior of an individual. But 
in his early writing (1900) he addressed himself 
explicitly to the question of the basic mechanism 
accounting for these later complex associations. 
The key to this system, he proposed, is the reflex 
arc. Basic responses of personality are conditioned 
by early experiences. Clearly, then, the early experi- 
ences of each individual will be paramount in 
shaping his social development, according to this 
theory. 

Behaviorism and learning. Although it was Pav- 
lov (1927) who investigated and established the 
important variables involved in the acquisition of 
conditioned reflexes, he did not directly study social 
development. It was with Watson that condition- 
ing became all-important in accounting for social 
behavior, as well as for almost all other behavior. 
Watson (1919) proposed that a person’s actions 
are—aside from a limited number of innate re- 
flexes—completely the product of conditioning ex- 
periences. With this theory the pendulum had 
swung to the far extreme, completely away from 
any instinctivistic assumptions. Watson demanded 
that only external events and directly observable 
behavior be considered in building a psychological 
theory. With his research on children and their 
neurotic fears, Watson seemed very interested in 
demonstrating to parents the practical applications 
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of his theory. Although the theory’s influence on 
the field of social development declined after a 
decade, the attitude toward scientific investigations 
of behavior through experimental methods, based 
on operational definitions and measurements, has 
been lasting. In addition, the battle between the 
environmentalists and nativists no longer seemed 
to be of such importance. Future theorists would 
have to acknowledge the role of environmental 
events, no matter what assumptions or positions 
they took regarding genetic contributions to be- 
havior. [See LEARNING, article on CLASSICAL CON- 
DITIONING; the biographies of PavLov and Watson.) 

Much of the work by learning theorists, such as 
Thorndike, Guthrie, Tolman, and Hull, was very 
relevant to social development; but it was espe- 
cially at Yale University’s Institute of Human Re- 
lations that direct attention was devoted to research 
in this area. Hull (1943) provided the beginning 
of a systematic, mathematical account of the prin- 
ciples of learning, and this general theoretical ap- 
proach was applied to the study of social develop- 
ment by Miller and Dollard (1941) and Mowrer 
(1950). Their work greatly stimulated research in 
this area, especially in the use of experimental 
methods. The creative use of this theoretical orien- 
tation for explanation was demonstrated by Whiting 
(1941) in his interpretation of the socialization 
processes involved in the development of a child 
in a primitive culture. Studies by Sears (Sears 
et al. 1953) of antecedent—consequent relations in 
parent-child behavior have given great impetus to 
the study of the impact of child-rearing practices 
on personality development, [See the biographies of 
GUTHRIE; HULL; THORNDIKE; TOLMAN.] 

Field theory. Kurt Lewin stimulated others to 
direct their attention to social development, espe- 
cially where such behavior occurred in different 
environmental settings. Although his own work 
dealing with the development of social behavior 
was not extensive, the work of those influenced by 
his teaching and writing has been. (See, for ex- 
ample, Barker et al. 1943.) The conceptual scheme 
which he proposed, called field theory, emphasized 
the gestalt principle of considering the total situa- 
tion, that is, all the factors in the environment 
which might affect behavior, as well as the per- 
sonality characteristics of the individual. This 
orientation has stimulated interest in the ecological 
approach of studying the persisting conditions in 
the environment which significantly affect social 
development. [See FreLp THEORY; GESTALT THE- 
ORY; and the biography of Lew1n.] 

Operant conditioning. One impetus for a recent 
surge in experimental orientation comes from the 
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work on operant conditioning by Skinner. Although 
his own research dealt mainly with animals, he has 
discussed the application of his approach to the 
development of complex human behavior (1953) 
and even the establishment of a utopian culture 
(1948), His methodological prescriptions for an 
experimental analysis of behavior have stimulated 
the application of a different approach to many 
areas of social development previously studied 
mainly by indirect routes involving circuitous in- 
terpretations. [See LEARNING, articles on INSTRU- 
MENTAL LEARNING and REINFORCEMENT; UTOPI- 
ANISM, article on THE DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTAL 
COMMUNITIES. ] 

Although investigators differ in their theoretical 
orientations, their use of this experimental, be- 
havioral approach, which to some degree involves 
a consensus about terms to use in describing re- 
search, has brought many diverse questions of 
social behavior under similar methodological in- 
quiry. 


Areas of research 


Characteristics of the child. Until the 1960s 
most research assessed the influence of external 
events on the infant as if it were a one-way process. 
Research in the 1960s, however, shows that neo- 
nates have different sensitivities and reactions to 
stimulation. Some of these differences have been 
related to constitutional characteristics of the 
infant and to the conditions of birth, such as 
amount of anesthesia and difficulties of delivery. 
Research now being conducted on infant-mother 
relations considers the interaction between the 
child and mother—both the degree to which the 
child influences the mother’s behavior and the de- 
gree to which the mother influences the child. For 
example, the findings that children difficult to 
toilet train are insensitive to unpleasant odors 
and that children very sensitive to being wet are 
easy to night-train indicate the potential interac- 
tion between important socialization processes and 
the child’s reactivity to relevant stimuli. 

Sex. Studies of social development must ,con- 
sider the sex of the child, since the varied com- 
ponents of appropriate sex-role identity may be 
differentially influenced by many factors from the 
first days of life. There is evidence that some dif- 
ferences in early behavior are related to constitu- 
tional sex differences (Bell 1960). Among infant 
monkeys, for example, males actively engage in 
aggressive play, whereas the females tend to stay 
on the fringe of such activity (Harlow & Harlow 
1962). In cross-cultural studies such sex differ- 
ences in aggressive play also have been found to 
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hold for children. These sex-related behavioral 
proclivities are probably reinforced by society, since 
they conform to sex-role expectations. Parents may, 
even without awareness, encourage certain be- 
haviors in their sons and other behaviors in their 
daughters from birth. If this speculation is justified, 
current and future studies of early parental treat- 
ment, where very subtle aspects of rearing prac- 
tices are measured, should show differential han- 
dling for the sexes, beginning with the neonate. 
[See INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES, article on SEX DIF- 
FERENCES.] 

Ordinal position. Ordinal position has been re- 
lated to important social behavior, such as the de- 
velopment of affiliative motivation. Studies (e.g., 
Schachter 1959) indicate that under certain kinds 
of stress first-borns tend to want to be with others 
more than do persons who were born in a later 
ordinal position, It is possible that the amount of 
attention paid to the children changes, with less 
attention given to individual children as the family 
increases, It seems likely, too, that the parents’ be- 
havior changes, because of their own differential 
experiences with children: as subsequent children 
arrive, the parents have more confidence in them- 
selves and less anxiety about things that happen 
to the child. The greatest difference in treatment 
would most likely be between the first child and the 
others, but probably there are differences in han- 
dling each child. The consistency of differential 
treatment across families needs to be studied to 
determine the conditions that give rise to the effects 
associated with ordinal position. [See INDIVIDUAL 
PSYCHOLOGY; the biography of ADLER.] 

Age and maturation. The age and maturational 
level of a child determine whether the occurrence 
of a particular event will have any salient effect on 
him and how permanent such an effect might be. 
The importance of age in relation to certain en- 
vironmental conditions or learning situations will 
be evident throughout the following discussion. 

Early environment. Studies of the effects of 
institutions on children indicate that the quality 
of stimulation provided by the environment may 
have critical consequences for the child. Research 
in maternal deprivation suggests that there are 
many important differences in the extent and 
quality of mother-child separation. Some immedi- 
ate, measurable effects of maternal separation on 
the child’s behavior have been demonstrated, but 
there is little evidence of any long-term conse- 
quences if the separation is not followed by con- 
ditions that frequently compound the event. When 
separation is followed by institutionalization, how- 
ever, the evidence suggests that serious personality 
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impairment may result: deficits in motor, lan- 
guage, and social development. Such undesirable 
effects are not necessarily the result of being placed 
in the institution per se. Differences in the amount 
of stimulation given children in different institu- 
tions are associated with differential degrees of del- 
eterious effects. Unfortunately, many of these 
institutions provide rather impoverished environ- 
ments for infants and young children. Therefore, 
the immediate conditions experienced in the insti- 
tution should be considered the major cause of 
deficits, rather than institutionalization itself. It 
may then be discovered that these conditions and 
experiences have the same effect on children never 
separated from their parents. The institution may 
tend to impose on the child a schedule which does 
not permit him to learn important social responses 
or perceive and react to caretakers and other per- 
sons in the way most children do. Researchers 
(e.g., Lovaas et al. 1965) are investigating ways 
of stimulating autistic and socially unresponsive 
children who have been markedly affected by such 
conditions to react to other persons as important 
stimuli in their environment. This work will 
attempt to modify social apathy and indiscriminate 
response to caretakers among these children and 
increase their tendency to imitate others. Work 
with animals that is analogous to therapeutic pro- 
cedures (Schoenfeld 1950) suggests that even 
though the retarded or deviant behavior may be 
desirably modified, the person may still have a 
tendency to react to any future experiences of a 
similar nature in a dramatic fashion, responding 
abnormally under certain stressful conditions. [See 
INFANCY, article on THE EFFECTS OF EARLY EX- 
PERIENCE.]| Y% 

Critical periods. The question whether there is a 
“critical period” for institutional deprivation ex- 
periences is unsettled. There is some suggestion 
that the age at which institutionalization occurs 
has different effects: retardation is associated with 
early commitment, whereas children eventually 
diagnosed as schizophrenic tend to have been in- 
stitutionalized at a later age. There is some evi- 
dence that children who have a tonsillectomy when 
they are between three months and three years of 
age are more affected than children whose tonsil- 
lectomies occur when they are either younger or 
older. Even within this period, the effects are less- 
ened by preparing the child before the operation 
and by having a familiar adult, usually his mother, 
with him as much as possible during his stay in 
the hospital. Since some individuals who experi- 
enced severe early childhood traumata due to sepa- 
ration from parents are not notably disturbed in 
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later years, it would seem that the deprivation 
must be of a certain kind or quality or extend over 
a certain period to have any lasting effect. 

Father models and initiations. Most of the re- 
search on separation and early deprivation focuses 
on the mother-child relationship and does not deal 
as much with the role of the father. This tendency 
to ignore the father’s influence on the child has 
been true of much of the research in child develop- 
ment. There is support, from cross-cultural and 
experimental studies, for the hypothesis that a 
child will imitate and identify with a person who 
controls his important resources. This theory sug- 
gests that the relationships between parents and 
other persons in the child’s awareness and their 
differential control of resources are important vari- 
ables in his social development. Not only should 
child-rearing techniques be investigated, but re- 
search ought to consider by whom and under what 
conditions they are exercised. 

There is evidence that a weak or absent father 
distorts a boy’s sex identity so that he tends to be 
effeminate or compensatorily overmasculine. Cross- 
cultural studies indicate that the custom of the 
initiation ceremony serves to fix masculine identity 
in boys in societies where the father is not in the 
household during the first two years of the child’s 
life (Burton & Whiting 1961). Similar conditions 
appear to exist in the lower-class subculture of the 
United States, especially in areas with delinquent 
gangs. Initiation rites into these gangs have char- 
acteristics similar to those of the initiation cere- 
monies of primitive societies, except that the rules 
for the boys in the primitive societies are socially 
desirable whereas the rules for the lower-class gang 
are often socially unacceptable to the society at 
large. Research is now needed to test whether or 
not any of the important elements of the initiation 
rites of primitive societies might function in a de- 
sirable manner for boys in our culture with the 
early experience of father absence or the presence 
of a poor father model. Furthermore, one should 
not look just at the undesirable side of these con- 
ditions; one also ought to consider what socially 
desirable behaviors—such as artistic, literary, or 
athletic pursuits—might result from early depriva- 
tion experiences. In the area of parental depri- 
vation, the relationship between the absence of a 
male model in the home and the development of 
girls and the differential effects on boys and girls 
of maternal separation also need investigation 
(L. Yarrow’s 1961 review contains a fuller discus- 
sion of many of these issues and studies), 

Deprivation and stimulation. A program of com- 
parative research stemming from the effects of 
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“gentling” animals to be used for experimental 
work shows that permanent behavioral and physio- 
logical effects are caused by different experiences 
during infancy. These effects are directly related 
to social development; animals (mainly rats) so 
handled tend to be less emotional, can solve cer- 
tain types of problems better, are less timid, and 
are constitutionally more robust and socially more 
dominant than nongentled animals, Not as much 
research has been done in assessing effects of extra 
stimulation on children. Some early work has in- 
dicated that the later performance of children 
given special training for certain tasks is not very 
different from the performance of children who 
were not trained until they were more mature and 
could learn the tasks with a small amount of effort. 
Recent work does show that differential handling 
of infants affects their physical development: cer- 
tain types of handling are associated with earlier 
sitting up and walking. There are also data suggest- 
ing that gentling affects human infants as well as 
animals, i.e., extra holding, rocking, and cuddling 
produces more placid and more contented babies, 
compared with those stimulated only for essential 
caretaking. 

The research with animals also shows that early 
stimulation directly affects the growth of their 
endocrine system. One cross-cultural study (Lan- 
dauer & Whiting 1964) shows that infancy stimu- 
lation in humans has an effect on height similar 
to that of infancy stimulation in animals. In socie- 
ties with early stressful handling (baths in water 
of extreme temperature, massaging, piercing of 
skin) the average male height is greater than in 
societies without such customs, even when many 
factors known to affect growth—such as diet, sun- 
shine, genetics, and geographical region—are con- 
trolled. These findings should stimulate additional 
research into the potentially beneficial effects of 
certain types of infancy stress in humans. The 
position that any stressful stimulation during in- 
fancy should be avoided would be challenged by 
this research. [See STRESS.] 

One sees from the research on infancy that too 
little stimulation is deleterious and that an extra 
amount of regular or “normal” stimulation pro- 
motes desirable behavior; now there is even the 
possibility that stressful stimulation may cause 
some desired consequences. 

Child-rearing practices. Much of the research 
on child-rearing practices has been based on inter- 
views and questionnaires. Most of this information 
has been organized along two or three conceptual 
dimensions: love-hostility, control—autonomy, and, 
possibly, calm detachment—anxious emotional in- 
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volvement (Becker 1964). While this is considered 
a useful conceptual framework for organizing re- 
search material, such two-dimensional or three- 
dimensional models are not meant to be any 
“truer” representation of the way parents interact 
with their children than are other models. Further- 
more, these dimensions must be combined in just 
the right amounts, to describe what an actual par- 
ent is like. It is revealing that these data, coming 
from measures of verbal behavior, have a factor 
structure which seems very similar to the structure 
consistently found in studies of the underlying 
meaning in language: evaluation (good—bad), po- 
tency (strong—-weak), and activity (fast-slow). 
The order or strength of the factors also is the 
same: good—bad or love-hostility tends to be the 
first factor; strong—-weak or control—autonomy, 
the second factor; and fast-slow or high involve- 
ment-—calm detachment, the third. 

Disciplinary procedures. For general discussion, 
disciplinary techniques can be placed along a posi- 
tive-negative continuum which appears to reflect 
an attitude shared by most middle-class American 
parents (and by research scientists). The positive 
techniques include rewarding, praising, and reason- 
ing—practices considered to be psychological and 
love oriented and which in some ways reflect a 
child-centered attitude on the part of the parent. 
The negative methods, such as physical punish- 
ment, yelling and scolding, derogating, and threat- 
ening, reflect a more egocentric parent, in that they 
appear to express more of the parent's frustration 
over the child’s behavior. Since studies in which 
data are obtained in interviews or questionnaires 
also indicate that positive disciplinary techniques 
are used by parents who are positive in other ways, 
such as providing a warm home environment and 
being interested in the happiness of their children 
and in developing their potential talents, it is dif- 
ficult to winnow out just what important factors 
are involved in these research findings. In general, 
however, the positive methods of child-rearing are 
related to the following characteristics in the child: 
low aggression, low undesirable dependency, high 
sociability, and a high level of conscience develop- 
ment and of moral judgment, as reflected in a feel- 
ing of responsibility for his actions, the experi- 
encing of guilt for deviations from prescribed 
standards, and the confessing of such deviations. 
Negative techniques are associated with the un- 
desirable aspects of these behaviors (Becker 1964 
provides a general review of this research). 

These findings are frequently complicated, in 
that the relationships may hold only for boys or 
only for girls. For example, high maternal warmth 
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and nurturance has been associated with high con- 
science and leadership in boys but with low con- 
science and dependency in girls. Possibly, since 
any technique would be used in a much broader 
context of shaping the child in the appropriate sex 
role, with all the concomitant aspects of this com- 
plex concept, such as aggression, dependency, inde- 
pendency, differential physical and cognitive skills, 
demonstration of affection and other emotions, etc., 
the same child-rearing technique could produce 
quite different behavior in boys and girls. Still, it 
is difficult to accept, without further investigation, 
the idea that the same child-rearing practice by the 
same parent should produce opposite effects in a 
son and in a daughter. The evidence must be con- 
sidered in light of the differential perceptions 
usually found for children and parents. Boys are 
seen as more aggressive, independent, and difficult 
to train than girls. Mother and father perceptions 
also conform to sex-role stereotypes. Mothers, as 
compared with fathers, are seen as more nurturant 
and loving and as less strict, using less physical 
punishment but more psychological types of disci- 
pline, and are less fear-arousing than the father. 
Since the same-sex parent is seen as more restric- 
tive and frustrating than the opposite-sex parent, 
there are interactions in these perceptions. In addi- 
tion, the father’s use of physical punishment is espe- 
cially frequent with boys, and the mother’s use of 
psychological control is rated as being more ap- 
propriate for girls than for boys. These differential 
perceptions may account for some of the differ- 
ences in the consequences of the same parent-child 
relationship. Many of these relationships probably 
reveal more about beliefs or values of the respond- 
ent (mother, father, teacher, or child) than they 
reflect the actual methods or personal character- 
istics considered important in child rearing. The 
contaminated research design (all data from the 
same respondent) used in most of these studies 
raises questions about the validity of the measures 
and the relationships between them. Expectations 
of investigators and types of bias within respond- 
ents have been shown to effect just such findings 
as those in the child-rearing research. Investiga- 
tions of the degree of correspondence between 
measures obtained at the time child-rearing events 
occurred and retrospective accounts of these same 
events show little correlation (M. Yarrow et al. 
1964). The number of significant correlations be- 
tween measures of rearing techniques obtained 
through direct observations of parent-child inter- 
actions and measures of these same techniques 
obtained through interview ratings or question- 
naires is no greater than chance (Zunich 1962; 
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Brody 1965), These data give us pause when we 
consider interpretations of findings in child-rearing 
studies. There is a trend, in this research, for in- 
vestigators to cross-verify results based on indirect 
methods with the results of more direct measures, 
a trend which seems necessary to clarify some of 
the theoretically conflicting interpretations pro- 
posed by different researchers. 

There are serious difficulties in demonstrating 
the relationships of child-rearing practices with 
later behavior, because of the many intervening 
events which may lessen the evidence of some 
direct effect. On the other hand, behavior learned 
by a small child may not manifest itself until a 
much later time, when it is appropriate. Certain 
questions, therefore, can be answered only through 
longitudinal studies, even though they are difficult 
and costly to execute. 

Psychoanalytic propositions. Psychoanalytic the- 
ory stimulated interest in the effects of early social- 
ization processes on social and personality de- 
velopment. 

Weaning and oral behaviors. Freud termed the 
first period of development the oral stage and 
attributed many enduring consequences to events 
surrounding oral stimulation and frustration, espe- 
cially the feeding process. In spite of a great deal 
of research dealing with types of nursing (breast 
or bottle, demand or scheduled) and weaning prac- 
tices, there is little consistent evidence of perma- 
nent personality characteristics related to these 
feeding experiences, There seem to be no differential 
personality consequences between breast and bottle 
feeding; the important variable appears to be how 
the mother feels about it. The amount of upset 
associated with weaning has been shown to in- 
crease with the length of time the child nurses, up 
to about 12 months, at which time it begins to 
decrease; in other words, there is a curvilinear re- 
lationship between amount of upset and length of 
nursing. Cross-cultural research suggests that the 
amount of upset is related to adult oral anxiety, 
measured by the extent of attributing illness to 
something one has eaten. Perhaps of greater in- 
terest to parents in our society is the fact that 
thumbsucking has also been related to upset over 
weaning. Nonnutritive sucking, however, is not 
necessarily an index of anxiety. Research indicates 
that it may just as well be associated with a 
strongly reinforced habit as with the amount of 
disturbance and frustration involved in feeding and 
weaning. These data suggest that if only a positive 
experience has been associated with sucking, the 
response is modifiable by making some incom- 


patible response more rewarding. However, thumb- 
sucking seems to be self-rewarding, so it will not 
just stop by itself—at least not for a very long 
time. Punishing it appears to make it more resist- 
ant to elimination. For the present, one recom- 
mendation to parents who wish to stop their child 
from thumbsucking is to give him a pacifier. This 
seems to be quickly forgotten by the child when it 
is too much trouble for him to find or when some- 
thing interesting engages his attention. The re- 
sponse is then broken up in the natural course of 
events and disappears. 

Toilet training. The many studies of toilet train- 
ing have also tended to yield generally inconsistent 
and insignificant results. The traits considered 
characteristic of the “anal” personality, i.e., par- 
simony, obstinacy, orderliness, have been found to 
occur together in people, but the indications are 
that these behaviors are more likely due to direct 
training than to the indirect effects of toilet train- 
ing. This suggests that the learning conditions 
established by the mother and her attitudes about 
her child, which may determine her toilet-training 
regimen, have lasting effects on social development. 

Aggression and dependency. Two of the most 
thoroughly investigated areas of social development 
are aggression and dependency. These domains 
have been studied using many different methods 
and with both humans and animals as subjects. In 
general, physical punishment by parents is related 
to physical aggression in the child. There is evi- 
dence of limiting conditions for the overt expres- 
sion of aggression, especially for girls. When 
fantasy and direct observations are used as meas- 
ures, covert aggression is directly related to the 
extent of parental use of physical punishment, but 
overt aggression is curvilinearly related (Sears 
et al. 1953). Where there is no physical punish- 
ment, the child shows little aggression. As parental 
use of physical punishment increases, so does the 
child’s aggressive behavior—up to a certain point. 
It seems that at some level of punishment overt 
aggressive behavior is inhibited, but covert aggres- 
sion—as expressed in fantasy—is not. This in- 
formation indicates that the more aggressive the 
parents are toward the child, the more aggression 
will be produced in the child’s motivational sys- 
tem, even though overt aggression may be discour- 
aged when the punishment is severe enough. The 
implication is that there might be some conditions 
under which this repressed hostility would become 
overt. Direct support for this conclusion comes 
from experimental studies which show that a child 
will imitate the aggressive behavior of a model 
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when the opportunity presents itself and the con- 
text indicates that no punishment for such aggres- 
sion will occur (Bandura & Walters 1963). Such 
findings are supported by cross-cultural research 
which shows that societies rated high on use of 
painful child-rearing customs (rough handling and 
physical punishment) tend to have aggressive 
rather than benevolent gods. Other studies demon- 
strate that aggression can be produced in children 
through permissiveness toward and direct reward- 
ing of aggressive behavior, 

For dependency, the evidence again is that it 
may be produced through direct reinforcement. In 
addition, the combination of rewarding dependency 
when the child is young and then frustrating or 
punishing such behavior after it becomes part of 
his behavior pattern seems to produce dependency 
of a more rigid and persistent nature. If no punish- 
ment is associated with dependency behavior, it 
seems that not reinforcing it any longer will extin- 
guish it. In light of the findings of investigations 
of both aggression and dependency, a reasonable 
hypothesis appears to be that behavior which is 
rewarded and encouraged in the early years and 
then punished when the child is older will be dif- 
ficult to control and stop. Current evidence suggests 
that an effective procedure would be to stop re- 
warding the behavior the parent wants to eliminate 
and reward some incompatible behavior instead. 

Modifying behavior. Research in nursery school 
settings has revealed that social dominance, ti- 
midity, aggression, socially desirable interactions 
with peers, and somewhat aberrant idiosyncratic 
behavior, such as crawling or walking on hands 
and feet rather than upright, can be modified 
through applying social-learning paradigms, mostly 
some adaptation of operant conditioning in the 
natural setting (Scott et al. 1967). The basic de- 
sign of these experiments is to have a teacher or 
other adult give affectionate attention immediately 
following the desired behavior and not respond in 
any way to the undesired acts. Such studies usually 
demonstrate that the less-desired behavior was be- 
ing maintained through the teacher's paying atten- 
tion to the child (often by scolding) only when he 
was doing what she did not want him to do. By 
contrast, the teacher tends to ignore him when he 
behaves well, Rarely have these studies investi- 
gated the combination of positive and negative re- 
inforcement for desired and undesired behavior, 
respectively. Since there is evidence from learning 
experiments that when the two responses are 
mutually exclusive such differential rewarding and 
punishing is the most efficient teaching paradigm, 
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it will be important to know how such contingen- 
cies work in a natural, everyday teaching situation. 
The hypothesis stated above for aggression and 
dependency implies that once behavior has become 
part of the child’s repertory of responding, the 
introduction of punishment, while it may inhibit 
the behavior temporarily, will actually make it 
more resistant to modification. However, if there 
is a mutually exclusive type of behavior readily 
available for the parents to reward, a combination 
of disapproval of the undesired activity and ap- 
proval of the acceptable behavior may be more 
effective than trying to modify the behavior through 
approval alone, [See LEARNING, especially the ar- 
ticles on INSTRUMENTAL LEARNING and REIN- 
FORCEMENT.] 

Labeling. There is experimental evidence that 
clear labeling of behavior helps a child discrimi- 
nate in one situation and then transfer his learn- 
ing to a new situation. This finding suggests that 
parents and teachers will be more successful in 
developing certain desired social behavior in their 
children by clearly labeling the behavior they are 
rewarding and punishing. This interpretation im- 
plies that the more they provide the child with 
cognitive support for their approval and disap- 
proval, the more the child will understand how he 
should act in a quite different place but where the 
abstract aspect of the situation is the same. 

Consistency. The desirability of consistency in 
child rearing is often stated. However, there are 
many kinds of consistency possible, ranging from 
the evaluation of certain behavior as always good 
or always bad to the unvarying use of certain tech- 
niques for rewarding or punishing. Most research 
on consistency has addressed itself to consistency 
of the former type. Inconsistent or capricious disci- 
pline is associated with socially undesirable be- 
havior, as is apparent from studies of delinquents 
and their parents. There is evidence which sug- 
gests that some ways of being inconsistent would 
produce desired results. First, if the parents always 
use the same kind of reward (or punishment), the 
child might become satiated with it (or adapt to 
it) and its power to reinforce would be attenuated. 
This suggests that to maintain effectiveness, re- 
wards and punishments for the same type of be- 
havior should be varied. Studies also show that 
once behavior is well established, making rewards 
or punishments unpredictable for the child will 
maintain the behavior in the absence of the parent 
better than if the parent is consistent in rewarding 
every time the child acts well or in punishing every 
time he is bad. The important distinction here is 
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that a type of behavior, when it is reinforced, is 
either always rewarded or always punished, in con- 
trast to the undesirable kind of inconsistency, 
where the same behavior is sometimes rewarded 
and sometimes punished. 

Peer-group influences. The first peer group for 
many children consists of their siblings, The sex 
of these siblings is important to the child’s social 
development since older sibs may have much in- 
fluence over him, both directly, through rewarding 
and punishing his behavior, and more indirectly, 
through providing a model. These experiences 
would be expected to affect his later social relations 
(Koch 1960). There is evidence that a later pref- 
erence for same-sex or opposite-sex playmates is 
related to whether the child has had opposite-sex 
sibs or not, relatively greater preference for oppo- 
site-sex playmates being associated with having 
opposite-sex sibs (Koch 1957). 

Studies have assessed the effects of nursery 
school and kindergarten attendance on social de- 
velopment, based on the assumption that such 
effects stem from the child’s association with other 
children his age. The results are inconsistent: some 
show positive associations with desirable social de- 
velopment, and others show no relationship or 
even show some indication, in the investigator's 
opinion, that the child in nursery school may be 
habituated in his behavior too early. To a great 
extent the variability of results seems due to dif- 
ferences in the kinds of measures and behaviors 
employed in these studies. At this time there seems 
to be little that can clearly be stated about em- 
pirical results or that would lead us to even a 
tentative conclusion about the differential effect of 
preschool attendance per se on a child’s social 
development. Differences between various nursery 
school settings do have differential effects on the 
child’s social behavior, but investigations to de- 
termine the important variables distinguishing the 
settings still need to be made. Some studies clearly 
show that social behavior of individual children, 
as well as group differences, are modified by cer- 
tain training regimes and specific procedures. 
Ascendance and submission, social participation, 
leadership, and positive and negative social inter- 
action have been the behaviors modified in the 
direction considered desirable. 

Peer influences on social behavior have been 
shown to affect aggression, honesty, expressed 
values, leadership, participation in diverse extra- 
curricular activities, friendship choices, and iden- 
tity with a group and its activities. These differ- 
ences in behavior have been related to whether the 
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child was a member of a particular clique, club, 
classroom, school, or social class. For some of 
these associations it is difficult to determine how 
much to attribute to peer influences and how much 
to more basic factors, such as family influences, 
which would determine the child’s assignment to 
these different social units. However, it seems 
clear that the peer group does influence the social 
behavior of the child, even if such influence is 
only to reinforce behavior which was already a part 
of the child’s repertory. Interesting demonstrations 
of peer influences on social development come 
from studies of the kibbutzim and of Soviet methods 
of character training. Analyses of these peer set- 
tings indicate that the peer group does act as a 
powerful socializing agent in rewarding and cen- 
suring and successfully shaping behavior of its 
members in conformity with the group's standards. 
The evidence available for the Soviet methods of 
education comes mainly from analyses of their 
written works, with some support coming from 
interviews with teachers and a limited amount of 
direct observation in the schools (Bronfenbrenner 
1962). More extended research of socialization has 
been possible in the kibbutzim of Israel. Direct ob- 
servations in the nursery indicate that the peer 
group is important in developing socially desirable 
habits of eating, toileting, sex, independence, and 
aggression (Faigin 1958). 

The sex and age of the child are important 
attributes in determining what peer grouping he 
becomes a member of and how the peer group acts 
toward him. Cross-cultural studies indicate that 
from the earliest years the sexes are treated dif- 
ferently by their parents. Other studies indicate 
that the teaching of behaviors appropriate to the 
different sex roles, which is begun in the home, is 
reinforced by the peer groups. Sex seems to be the 
major determinant in early peer grouping, where 
the members engage with a vengeance in sex-typed 
play and eschew behavior considered to be char- 
acteristic of the opposite sex. With increasing age, 
individual friendships become stronger, the role of 
the individual in the group becomes more distinc- 
tive, organized social activity increases, and the 
individual's identity with the group and the degree 
to which he is controlled by the group's sanctions 
increases. Even for groups formed for just a short 
time, there is evidence that reputations and €x- 
pectations of an individual’s behavior are quickly 
formed and are quite stable. Such social percep- 
tions by the peer group appear to be strong de- 
terminants in shaping the member's behavior to 
conform to his reputation and the expectations the 
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others have for him (Campbell’s 1964 review pro- 
vides fuller coverage of this topic). 

Other influences. Since the average American 
child spends much time watching television and 
motion pictures, the importance of these media for 
teaching values and different kinds of behavior is 
obvious. A program of research in social learning 
by Bandura and Walters (1963) shows that chil- 
dren will imitate an aggressive model in a motion 
picture. Watching aggression in a movie also 
elicits preference for and participation in aggres- 
sive play. For adults there is some evidence that, 
when an individual is already aggressively aroused, 
watching an aggressive movie acts as a catharsis. 
For children, however, far from acting as a fantasy 
reduction of aggressive impulses, the viewing acts 
to arouse aggression in them, These studies indi- 
cate that aggression is more easily aroused and 
elicited in children than are other forms of be- 
havior, There is some indication that adolescents 
who watch television programs depicting many 
stresses and strains of adult life are likely to be 
more anxious and dependent on their families 
than are children who do not watch such programs. 
Television viewing has been associated with a tend- 
ency to stereotype nationalities and at the same 
time with a tendency not to ascribe value judg- 
ments to minorities. The evidence suggests that 
the mass media may have both very desirable and 
undesirable influences on social development. The 
effects of viewing appear to be found mainly when 
the behavior learned is reinforced in the home or 
is not dissonant with the home values. Still, the 
implication is that parents would do well to exert 
some supervision over the viewing choices of their 
children. 

Reading material. Little evidence of the effects 
of reading material on behavior is available. Studies 
have shown that the reading of an inordinate 
number of comic books, especially those with highly 
aggressive content, may be a symptom of emotional 
problems in a child and is more characteristic of 
delinquent children than nondelinquents. But the 
causal relationship is not clear, since the disturbed 
child may turn to the fantasy material because of 
his anxieties. Content analyses of recommended 
children’s literature indicate rather consistent por- 
trayal of certain roles having certain behavioral 
traits. This probably reinforces what the child is 
learning in the home, school, and peer groups 
about these roles. What the child reads may, never- 
theless, teach him certain attitudes, values, and 
behaviors, which may later be manifested as overt 
behavior in appropriate situations. But at this time 
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there seems to. be no clear evidence in support of 
this hypothesis. 


Trends 

Several main currents in the flow of research in 
social development may be noted. One of these, 
which has a well-established tradition and has 
always been an integral part of this area of in- 
vestigation, is the application of learning princi- 
ples from the experimental laboratory to the more 
complex areas of human behavior. This paradigm 
has been especially prominent in recent research 
investigating some of the important parameters 
involved in the development of social behavior. The 
way of thinking about stimuli, responses, reinforce- 
ments, and the many other factors found important 
in experimental studies has been employed both 
in the design and in the conceptualization of 
studies of social behavior in nonexperimental set- 
tings, and this trend is increasing. This stamp has 
been felt in no small way in the tightening up of 
definitions of the behavior and other variables 
under study. The influence seems to be most ap- 
parent in the following kinds of research: (1) ob- 
servational studies, where data are obtained in a 
sequential manner in order to ascertain the poten- 
tial effects of immediate events on behavior; 
(2) applied uses in therapy and in the modification 
of behavior of institutionalized persons; and (3) 
the creative use of experimental designs in natural 
settings, where the changes in behavior produced 
by the experimenter’s control of the environment 
are investigated. 

Another dominant trend is in the self-conscious 
awareness of methods and measuring techniques. 
There are signs of uneasiness about the labels that 
have been applied to certain measures which have 
not been carefully tied to actual behavior. There is 
increasing use of research designs to assess the 
correspondence between indirect and direct meas- 
ures of attitudes and beliefs and their overt be- 
havioral manifestations. The indications are that 
information from all these levels will provide a 
fuller understanding of the processes involved in 
behavior and its development. New techniques are 
being devised to record and analyze sequential 
events, in order to assess the effects of different 
environmental contingencies in determining ac- 
tions. Obtaining such data in turn demands the 
development of new kinds of multivariate ana- 
lytical models, especially for analyzing interaction 
sequences in a setting such as the home or school. 

Another important trend stems from studies of 
the newborn. These studies have forced researchers 
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to consider possible genetic factors involved in 
social development. Emphasis is placed on study- 
ing the mother-infant relationship as a truly 
dyadic one, where the infant is shaping the 
mother’s behavior as well as being affected by her. 
The concept of “critical periods” has been given 
special consideration in this area of research. The 
question of whether an experience has differential 
effects depending on the maturational age of the 
child is now being extended from studies of the 
infancy period to studies involving later ages. [See 
IMPRINTING. ] 

RoGER V, BURTON 


[Directly related are the entries ADOLESCENCE; DEVEL- 
OPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY; INFANCY; PERSONALITY, 
article on PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT, Other rele- 
vant material may be found in AGGRESSION; IMITA- 
TION; LEARNING, especially the article on LEARNING 
IN CHILDREN; PSYCHOANALYSIS.] 
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II 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


“Socialization” gained currency in the 1930s as 
a term denoting the process by which culture is 
transmitted from one generation to the nezt. Dol- 
lard described the process as “an account of how a 
new person is added to the group and becomes an 
adult capable of meeting the traditional expecta- 
tions of his society for a person of his sex and age” 
(1935, chapter 1). Although a review article by 
Irvin Child entitled “Socialization” (1954) sig- 
naled its formal acceptance, persons doing research 
on this process have never been too happy with the 
term—in part because of its ambiguous connota- 
tions and in part because it suggests that the con- 
cept is limited to the learning of social roles. This 
implied exclusion of the transmission of beliefs, 
values, and other cognitive aspects of culture led 
Kluckhohn (1939) to suggest “culturalization” and 
Herskovits (1948) to propose “enculturation” as 
alternative terms. Although these terms, especially 
the latter, have much to recommend them, they 
have not been widely used. Nor has “socialization” 
been universally accepted. “Child rearing” seems 
to be gaining some favor as an alternative (Sears 
et al. 1957; B. Whiting 1963), but it also fails to 
suggest cultural transmission. 


Psychoanalytic and cultural approaches 

The writings of Freud turned the attention of 
anthropologists to the study of socialization. Al- 
though culture is by definition (Tylor 1871) 
learned anew by each generation, the study of this 
process was almost entirely neglected by anthro- 
pologists until after 1925. Up to this time, Ameri- 
can anthropologists were primarily concerned with 
the history of cultures and with describing how 
traits were diffused or borrowed. For example, in 
their ethnographies a description of a cradle board 
detailed sufficiently so that it could be identified as 
either a “Plains type” or a “Plateau type” was often 
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the only material bearing in any way on infancy 
or childhood. In Europe and England, where evo- 
lutionary theories were in vogue, there was even 
less concern with this topic. 

The early writings of Freud were little noticed 
by anthropologists, but when Totem and Taboo 
appeared in 1913, this invasion of the ethnological 
domain could not be ignored by them. For the most 
part, the initial response of anthropologists was 
negative. Kroeber (1920) wrote a critical review 
of the work in the American Anthropologist, and 
Malinowski (1927), in an attack upon Freudian 
theory, argued that the Oedipus complex did not 
occur in the Trobriand Islands. It was Edward 
Sapir who anticipated the view of psychoanalytic 
theory that was to be taken by many anthro- 
pologists: 


Those who are profoundly convinced of the epoch- 
making importance of the psychological mechanisms 
revealed by Freud and, even more, of the extraordinary 
suggestiveness of numerous lines of inquiry opened up 
by psychoanalysis, without, at the same time, being 
blind to criticisms that need to be made of certain 
psychoanalytic theory, can only hope and pray that 
this not altogether healthy overpopularity of the sub- 
ject prove no hindrance to the study of the perplexing 
problems with which the Freudian psychology bristles. 
(11917) 1949, p. 522) 


Margaret Mead, setting sail for Samoa in 1925, 
was the first anthropologist to engage in field work 
with the avowed intention of studying an aspect 
of socialization. In this first study, she was not 
strongly influenced by psychoanalytic theory. In 
her report on the life of adolescent girls (1928) 
she did not talk of Oedipal complexes or oral fixa- 
tions but rather about the everyday life of these 
girls, paying particular attention to the ways in 
which their lives contrasted with those of American 
girls of the same age. Her description of growing 
up in New Guinea (1930) was also more anthro- 
pological than psychoanalytic in its conception, but 
her later study of three contrasting cultures in New 
Guinea (1935) clearly showed Freudian influence. 

During this early period two psychoanalysts, 
Geza Roheim and Erik Erikson, did field work in 
non-Western societies; the former worked mainly 
in Australia and Melanesia (Normanby Island), 
and the latter studied the American Indians (Sioux 
and Yurok). Both of them reported child-rearing 
practices and interpreted some of the rituals, 
values, and customs as the consequence of uncon- 
scious conflicts engendered by these practices. 
Róheim was so arbitrary and dogmatic in his inter- 
pretations that he antagonized many anthropolo- 
gists and gave the study of socialization a bad 
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name among the more conservative members of the 
profession. Erikson’s interpretations were, by con- 
trast, sensitive, illuminating, and nondogmatic— 
a fact which did much to counteract the influence 
of Róheim (see Erikson 1950). 

In 1932-1933 Edward Sapir and John Dollard 
gave a joint seminar on culture and personality at 
Yale University. Dollard, a sociologist, had just re- 
turned from Germany, where he had received psy- 
choanalytic training. The combination of the cul- 
tural and psychoanalytic approaches for the study 
of personality development was clearly expressed 
by Dollard soon after this in his Criteria for the 
Life History (1935), Partly as a consequence of 
this seminar, a number of life histories of preliter- 
ate men and women were published (see Dyk 
1938; Ford 1941; Talayesva 1942), 

A few years later Abram Kardiner, a psycho- 
analyst, and Ralph Linton, an anthropologist, insti- 
tuted another seminar on personality development, 
held this time at Columbia University, which re- 
sulted in the publication of two important volumes: 
The Individual and His Society (Kardiner 1939) 
and The Psychological Frontiers of Society (Kardi- 
ner 1945), These consisted of case studies of a 
number of societies whose projective systems were 
interpreted in the light of their “basic disciplines,” 
for example, weaning, toilet training, and the con- 
trol of sex, dependence, and aggression. The cul- 
tural material was supplied by an anthropologist 
with a firsthand knowledge of the case; in most 
instances the field work had been done prior to the 
seminar. Cora DuBois’ work on the Alorese, re- 
ported both in the second volume and in a separate 
monograph (1944), was a landmark in the study 
of socialization from the combined viewpoints of 
psychoanalysis and cultural anthropology. 

The influence of psychoanalytic thinking upon 
anthropologists that occurred mainly in the decade 
1925-1935 resulted in a dramatic change in ethno- 
graphic research. Most general ethnographies writ- 
ten after 1930 included descriptions of infancy and 
childhood. Furthermore, field studies explicitly 
focusing on the socialization process were under- 
taken. Child-rearing practices were even used to 
interpret the “national character” of modern na- 

tions [see NATIONAL CHARACTER]. 


Learning theory and socialization studies 


In the mid-1930s, learning theory was added as 
a third component in the study of socialization. 
This came about as a consequence of a seminar at 
the Institute of Human Relations at Yale Uni- 
versity. Among the participants in this group were 
John Dollard and Earl Zinn, representing the psy- 
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choanalytic viewpoint; C. S. Ford, B. Malinowski, 
G. P. Murdock, and John W. M. Whiting, represent- 
ing anthropology; and Leonard Doob, Carl Hovland, 
Clark Hull, O. Hobart Mowrer, Neal Miller, and 
Robert Sears, representing learning and behavior 
theory. 

Since both the psychoanalytic and the cultural 
approaches imply learning, the early studies of 
socialization had an implicit and usually common- 
sense theory of learning which seemed to serve the 
purpose well enough at the ethnographic level. 
Thus Mead described an aspect of Samoan educa- 
tion as follows: 


From birth until the age of four or five a child’s edu- 
cation is exceedingly simple. They must be house- 
broken, a matter made more difficult by an habitual 
indifference to the activities of very small children. 
They must learn to sit or crawl within the house and 
never to stand upright unless it is absolutely necessary; 
never to address an adult in a standing position; to 
stay out of the sun; not to tangle the strands of the 
weaver; not to scatter the cut-up cocoanut which is 
spread out to dry; to keep their scant loin cloths at 
least nominally fastened to their persons; to treat fire 
and knives with proper caution; not to touch the kava 
bowl, or the kava cup, and, if their father is a chief, 
not to crawl on his bed-place when he is by. These are 
really simply a series of avoidances, enforced by occa- 
sional cuffings and a deal of exasperated shouting and 
ineffectual conversation. (1928, pp. 22-23) 


The attempt by John W. M. Whiting (1941) to 
apply a more formal version of learning theory to 
the socialization process of the Kwoma of New 
Guinea was, as Gladwin comments, “so literal that 
it was almost a tour de force. The exercise has 
therefore not been repeated” (1961, p. 153). Cer- 
tainly the Kwoma data were in no sense the test of 
a theory, but they did provide a vehicle for pre- 
senting a view of certain aspects of the socializa- 
tion process. In this study the role of the socializing 
agent was stressed, as indicated by the following 
quotation ; 


A Kwoma child learns but a small part of his cultural 
habits by free trial and error, that is, without some 
member of his society guiding and directing him. Were 
he to do so, he would learn those habits which were 
most rewarding to him and to him alone. This, how- 
ever, is not what actually happens. He is forced to 
learn, not the habits which might be most rewarding 
to him alone, but the habits which are specified in the 
culture as being best. . . . Thus an essential set of 
conditions for social learning is the behavior of the 
socializing agents... . 

Before the analysis of teaching techniques is under- 
taken, several terms which are to be used should be 
defined. The terms “teacher” and “pupil” will be em- 
ployed in a special sense, the former to mean anyone 
who attempts to change the habit structure of another 
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person, the latter, any person whose habit structure is 
being so changed. Although Kwoma parents most fre- 
quently play the role of teacher, with their children as 
pupils, the teacher—pupil relation is not by any means 
restricted to them. Co-mothers, siblings, paternal uncles, 
and aunts, and other relatives frequently play the role 
of teacher as well. . . . 

Unless the essentials for learning are already sup- 
plied by the interaction of the environment and the 
pupil, they must be supplied by the teacher. In other 
words, when such conditions are not already present, 
the teacher, in order to change the habit structure of 
the pupil in the desired manner, must provide motiva- 
tion, guidance, and reward. Each of the various teach- 
ing techniques employed at Kwoma may be classed 
under one or another of these three categories. The 
following table presents this classification: 

1. Providing motivation 
a. punishing 
b. scolding 
c. threatening 
d. warning 
e. inciting 
2. Providing guidance 
a. leading 
b. instructing 
c. demonstrating 
3. Providing reward 
a. giving 
b, helping 
c. praising 
(J. Whiting 1941, pp. 177-178; 180) 


An analysis of the method by which supernatural 
beliefs were transmitted in Kwoma society was also 
presented. This analysis was intended as an anti- 
dote both to some of the more exaggerated Freud- 
ian interpretations, which seemed to imply that the 
so-called projective systems of a culture were re- 
invented each generation from the neurotic fan- 
tasies of its members, and to the bizarre “racial 
unconscious” hypothesis, which held that religious 
beliefs were genetically transmitted. 

Since learning theory was not especially useful 
as an interpretive device, the Kwoma example was 
not followed. However, as one of the bases for 
developing the so-called complex mechanisms of 
social learning, it was invaluable. Another and 
more profound influence of learning theory was 
methodological rather than substantive. 

Learning and behavior theory was developed in 
the laboratory rather than on the “couch” or in 
the “field,” and therefore the method used was ex- 
perimental rather than descriptive and interpre- 
tive. The stating of hypotheses so that they can be 
tested or jeopardized is crucial to a laboratory sci- 
ence. Although the procedures of the controlled 
experiment are inappropriate for the study of social- 
ization, correlational studies both within and across 
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cultures are quite feasible. The effect of work by 
the experimental-learning theorists was to intro- 
duce hypothesis testing, case counting, and the use 
of statistics to the study of socialization. John 
W. M. Whiting and Irvin Child expressed this de- 
velopment in their cross-cultural study of social- 
ization: 

Most previous work in culture and personality has been 
oriented primarily toward seeking concrete under- 
standing of specific cases. Our work in contrast is 
oriented toward testing generalized hypotheses appli- 
cable to any case. The difference is not between 
interest and lack of interest in general hypotheses, 
The student who is primarily oriented toward full in- 
terpretation of the individual case inevitably makes 
use of general hypotheses as an interpretive device. 
But he is inclined to take their validity for granted 
and use them simply as tools which contribute to the 
understanding of the concrete case. We are not willing 
to take the validity of any hypothesis for granted until 
we see adequate evidence to support it, and we are 
willing to leave to the future the task of applying 
validated hypotheses to the interpretation of specific 
cases, (1953, p. 5) 


The comparative study of socialization 


Socialization as cause and as effect. The Whiting 
and Child study used data from 75 mostly pre- 
literate societies for which sufficient descriptive 
data on the socialization process were available. The 
hypotheses tested were derived from Freudian the- 
ory but modified by learning theory and adapted 
to the categories of cultural anthropology in such 
a way that they were testable. 

In this study Whiting and Child made a distinc- 
tion between the maintenance systems and the pro- 
jective systems of a culture. The former include 
“the economic, political, and social organization of 
a society—the basic customs surrounding nourish- 
ment, sheltering, and the protection of its mem- 
bers” (Whiting & Child 1953, p. 310); the projec- 
tion systems (Kardiner 1945) include magic, art, 
and religion. In any culture, socialization was as- 
sumed to be an effect of the maintenance systems 
and a cause of the projective systems. Thus, this 
model assumes that insofar as socialization affects 
the habit structure or personality of the members 
of a society, it becomes one of the mechanisms by 
which culture is integrated. 

Following this study by Whiting and Child, a 
fairly large number of cross-cultural studies were 
undertaken to test hypotheses concerning either the 
effect of the maintenance systems upon socializa- 
tion or the effect of socialization upon magical be- 
liefs and rituals (these are reviewed in J. Whiting 


1961). 
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Findings relating socialization to the projective 
systems include the following: the treatment of 
infants in a society is predictive of beliefs about 
the nature of the gods (Spiro & D’Andrade 1958; 
Lambert et al. 1959; J. Whiting 1959a); the se- 
verity of socialization leads to complexity in dec- 
orative art (Barry 1957); achievement imagery in 
folk tales is predictable from the age and severity 
of independence training (McClelland & Friedman 
1952; however, in a replication of this study by 
Child et al. 1958, this relationship was not sup- 
ported by the data); last, that an exclusive relation- 
ship between mother and son during infancy is 
associated with male initiation rites at puberty 
(J. Whiting et al. 1958; Burton & Whiting 1961). 

Studies purporting to show that socialization is 
an effect of maintenance-system variables have 
found the following associations: the amount of 
indulgence during infancy is predictable from the 
number of adult females in the household—large 
extended family households being the most indul- 
gent and households consisting of a mother and 
child alone being the least indulgent (J. Whiting 
1961); extended family households are also the 
most severe in controlling the aggressions of their 
children (J. Whiting 1959b); the type of subsist- 


ence economy is predictive of the strength of social- 


ization pressure to train the child toward being 
compliant rather than assertive, the strongest pres- 
sure being found among pastoral societies and the 
weakest among the hunters and gatherers (Barry 
et al. 1959). 

Comparative case studies. Paralleling the type 
of cross-cultural studies reported above was a series 
of comparative case studies using the so-called 
method of controlled comparison. Margaret Mead’s 
investigation of three societies in New Guinea—the 
Arapesh, the Mundugumor, and the Tchambuli— 
was the first of these (1935). In this study she 
concluded that the personalities of the two sexes 
are socially produced and may vary to the extent 
that the biological stereotype may actually be re- 
versed, 

A few years later the first large interdisciplinary 
project was undertaken. This was the Indian Edu- 
cation Research Project jointly undertaken by the 
Committee on Human Development of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the United States Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. A long list of notables from the 
fields of anthropology, psychology, and education 
constituted the advisory committee. This ambitious 
project undertook the study of socialization and its 
effects upon personality in each of five societies: 
the Hopi, Navajo, Papago, Sioux, and Zurii. Stand- 
ard tests such as the Rorschach, the Thematic 
Apperception Test, Stewart's Emotional Response 
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Test, Goodenough’s Draw-a-Man Test, the Arthur 
Point Scale of Performance, and Bavelas’ Moral 
Ideology Test were given to children, and the so- 
cieties were compared on the basis of the test re- 
sults. The major results of the project, however, 
were a series of descriptive monographs (Leighton 
& Kluckhohn 1947; Thompson & Joseph 1944; 
Macgregor 1946; Joseph et al. 1949). Although 
each of these was written by a different person, 
they provided far more comparable data than those 
which are usually available for the large sample 
cross-cultural studies. 

In the above studies the society is the basic unit 
of comparison. Although in the Indian Education 
Project tests were given to individual children, the 
only intra-cultural comparison made was between 
subgroups judged to be more or less traditional. 

Another project in which several societies were 
simultaneously studied—the Coordinated Investi- 
gation of Micronesian Anthropology—was under- 
taken shortly after the end of World War 1n. 
Although this project was not specifically addressed 
to studies of child rearing or personality develop- 
ment, several excellent studies on these topics re- 
sulted, notably one on Ifaluk (Burrows & Spiro 
1953) and one on Truk (Gladwin & Sarason 1953). 

The advantage of these projects, as compared 
with the cross-cultural studies based on large 
samples, was that they provided case studies in 
greater depth and with greater comparability; how- 
ever, they suffered from providing too few cases 
to enable a confident interpretation of observed 
differences, 

Replication studies. The next step in research- 
design efficiency was taken by Prothro (1961), who 
went further than using standard instruments for 
comparative purposes. He set himself the task of 
replicating, in Lebanon, a study of child-rearing 
practices that had been carried out in a suburb of 
Boston by Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957). The 
same interview was used as a basic research instru- 
ment. Some of Prothro’s findings confirmed the 
Boston study, and some did not: 


If we compare the children who did have feeding diffi- 
culty with those who did not, we find that the first 
conclusion of the American study is confirmed by our 
data, Feeding problems for Arab and Armenian chil- 
dren were not linked to infant weaning problems or to 
age at weaning. The feeding problems of the five-year- 
old—New Englander or Middle Easterner—are not 
linked to problems of feeding and weaning in infancy. 

The relationship of maternal warmth to feeding 
problems is, however, the opposite of that found in 
America. The warmer mothers were more likely to re- 
port feeding problems. Of those mothers whose children 
had feeding problems, 47 per cent were high in warmth 
and 37 per cent were low in warmth. Of mothers not 
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reporting any feeding problems, 35 per cent were high 
in warmth and 45 per cent were low in warmth. This 
distribution . . . could not have occurred only by 
chance. Maternal warmth was associated with more 
feeding problems. .. . 

It is not difficult to adduce post hoc explanations 
for the difference between our findings and those in 
America. American mothers generally try to see that 
their children eat enough, and eat a “proper” diet. 
Warm and cold mothers alike would concern them- 
selves with what the child ate, and the warmth or 
coldness would express itself in the way in which they 
tried to achieve this goal. In Lebanon, however, there 
is less attention given to the diet of the toddler, so that 
greater warmth might express itself in greater concern 
for diet, more efforts to insure the eating of “healthful” 
foods, and more awareness of any balky or “finicky” 
habits that did exist. Thus greater warmth might pro- 
duce pressures comparable to those found in America. 
Whether this explanation is correct or not, we can be 
certain of one fact—the [negative] correlation found 
in the United States between maternal warmth and 
feeding problems does not obtain in Lebanon. Warmer 
mothers reported more such problems. (1961, pp. 
83-84) 


As can be seen from the above quotation, the 
replication strategy is powerful when the results 
of various studies confirm one another, but when 
they do not, further replications are required. 
Large-scale comparative studies with carefully con- 
trolled methods of data collection and replication 
and a large enough sample of societies to ade- 
quately jeopardize a hypothesis have yet to be 
undertaken. 

Subsystem replication. An alternative strategy 
that Roberts and Sutton-Smith have called sub- 
system replication has much merit. This design re- 
quires that any hypothesis to be tested be put in 
double jeopardy, that is, tested on the basis of cul- 
tural differences among an adequate sample of 
societies and also on either subgroup or individual 
differences within one or more of these societies. 
Studies involving socialization variables and using 
this strategy have been done by John W. M. Whi- 
ting (1954; Whiting et al. 1966a) and Roberts and 
Sutton-Smith (1962). 

The most elaborate attempt so far to use the 
subsystem-replication strategy was the so-called 
Six Culture Project, which was directed by Irvin 
Child, William Lambert, and John W. M. Whiting. 
For this study teams of investigators underwent 
training in standard methods of interviewing and 
observing children for a year before going into the 
field. At the end of this training period the senior 
Investigators and the field teams prepared a docu- 
ment, Field Guide for the Study of Socialization 
(Whiting et al. 1966b), for the purpose of maxi- 
mizing the uniformity of their data collection. In 
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addition, Beatrice Whiting acted as a clearinghouse 
during the period of field work and attempted to 
solve unanticipated field-work problems in a way 
that would maximize uniformity. 

The design of this study called for collection of 
cultural data on each of the six societies, using 
standard ethnographic techniques for comparison 
at the societal level. For subsystem replication, a 
sample of 24 children from the ages of three to 
ten, balanced by sex and age, was chosen at ran- 
dom from the census of all children in the com- 
munity selected for study. These children together 
with their parents were chosen for intensive study. 
(See B. Whiting 1963 for a description of the cul- 
tures and the child-rearing practices and Minturn 
& Lambert 1964 for a factor analysis of standard 
interviews with each of the sample mothers. ) 

Although the effort to insure comparability of 
data collection represented by this study is a step 
forward in the comparative study of socialization, 
there is still a long way to go before satisfactory 
standards are achieved. Perhaps the next step will 
be the collection of a limited amount of data rele- 
vant to the testing of a specific hypothesis, carried 
out by a single person or team, on an appropriate 
sample of societies. 


Anthropologists, stimulated by the work of 
Freud, have in increasing numbers turned their 
attention to the problem of cultural transmission. 
Ethnographies detailing this process, almost wholly 
absent in 1920, are now a commonplace. This has 
added what might be termed a “third dimension” 
to the description of a culture. More importantly, 
it has introduced an appreciation that the “natural 
man” assumption is inadequate for a complete 
understanding of cultural integration. The evidence 
from comparative studies of socialization indicates 
that man as a bearer of culture is not just a pri- 
mate who thinks logically or prelogically and whose 
feelings are based upon primary needs such as 
hunger, thirst, sex, fear, and the like; in addition, 
as a consequence of the child-rearing methods of 
his society, man has blind spots and distortions in 
his cognitive processes and specific anxieties which 
may form the emotional underpinning and raison 
détre for elaborate rituals and magico-religious 
beliefs. 

Jonn W. M. WHITING 


[See also CULTURE AND PERSONALITY. ] 
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m 
POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 


Narrowly conceived, political socialization is 
the deliberate inculcation of political information, 
values, and practices by instructional agents who 
have been formally charged with this responsi- 
bility. A broader conception would encompass all 
political learning, formal and informal, deliberate 
and unplanned, at every stage of the life cycle, 
including not only explicitly political learning but 
also nominally nonpolitical learning that affects 
political behavior, such as the learning of politically 
relevant social attitudes and the acquisition of po- 
litically relevant personality characteristics. For the 
present purposes we shall think of political social- 
ization in the second, more comprehensive, sense. 


The importance of political socialization 

yi Political actions are determined both by the 
objective” situations in which political actors find 
themselves (for example, the constraints and re- 
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wards imposed by the environment, including the 
structure of political institutions) and by the pre- 
dispositions that citizens and their leaders have 
acquired through prior experience—inter alia, their 
political goals, expectations about the rules of the 
game of politics, conceptions of the legitimacy of 
men and institutions, group loyalties, assumptions 
about “human nature,” and orientations toward 
authority. The nature of these predispositions and 
the processes through which they are acquired are 
matters of crucial political importance. For ex- 
ample, the political socialization process of a so- 
ciety may contribute to stability or instability, to 
continuity or change, to high or low levels of public 
political participation. 

Socialization is an economical tool of govern- 
ment. To the degree that government relies upon 
the habituated responses of citizens, the necessity 
of environmental constraints is lessened. Authority 
is more stable when obeyed automatically than when 
sanctions must be threatened or employed. Yet it 
is not necessarily the stable, secure government 
that attends consciously and explicitly to political 
socialization. Rather, civic training becomes a de- 
liberate policy when elements of potential insta- 
bility are perceived in a political system—for in- 
stance, when an attempt is being made to weld 
together diverse and antagonistic populations into 
a single nation, Extensive formal political educa- 
tion also occurs where, as is the case under totali- 
tarianism, the state carries on many of the func- 
tions ordinarily performed by other institutions, 
such as the family. 

In the United States considerable explicit dis- 
cussion of the importance of civic training can be 
found in the educational literature of the turn of 
the century, at which time sizable immigrant popu- 
lations were being assimilated. Civic education is 
still considered a key function of the schools. Al- 
though detailed research has not been carried out, 
it seems likely that preoccupation with formal civic 
education and the inculcation of patriotism in 
the United States is greater than in Britain, but 
less than in an unstable democracy such as France, 
and certainly far less than in the Soviet Union, 
where “character training” and child-raising prac- 
tices, as well as specifically political education, are 
officially discussed in terms of the requirements of 
the state (Bronfenbrenner 1962). 


The study of political socialization 


Scholarly interest in political socialization is 
coeval with the beginnings of political theory. It is 
difficult to think of a political theorist who exceeds 
Plato in his concern with the training of citizens. 
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agency for advancement of viewpoints related to 
party politics, but the schools are exposed to the 
general societal process of political and politically 
relevant communication and persuasion, Interest 
groups—industries, professions, liberal and con- 
servative associations, patriotic societies, ethnic 
groups, agencies of government—vie for a hearing 
in the classroom, Groups provide teachers with 
instructional materials, send speakers to schools, 
and take an interest in the content of textbooks. 
(These groups also, of course, have direct pro- 
grams designed to convey their views to children 
and adults.) From the earliest grades, schools pur- 
vey the symbols of nationalism through observance 
of holidays, teaching about national heroes, and 
patriotic ceremonies. 

If the schools transmit communications from 
the entire range of societal institutions, so also 
do the mass media, The latter are extraordinarily 
important agents of political socialization. In the 
early 1960s the average American grade school 
child spent approximately twenty hours weekly 
viewing television and additional hours being ex- 
posed to other media (Witty et al, 1963), Many of 
the communications thus received are without spe- 
cific political content, but some contact with polit- 
ical information is unavoidable, And children de- 
liberately seek information about certain dramatic 
political events, The long-run effect of media atten- 
tion is probably to build up, gradually and inad- 
vertently, an awareness of basic elements in the 
political system, 

There is much research suggesting that face-to- 
face communication in a primary group setting 
(family, peer group, neighborhood) is more per- 
suasive than communication through the mass 
media. The study of political socialization supports 
this view strongly. In particular, the family is a 
vital source of socialization, especially in the ac- 
quisition of beliefs and loyalties, We have seen the 
apparent significance for French politics of the 
failure of families to serve as agencies of political 
communication. In the United States there is a 
high correlation between the political beliefs, espe- 
cially the party preferences, of parents and those 
of their children; children acquire either partisan 
loyalties or the tendency not to have partisan loyal- 
ties from their parents (Hyman 1959; Greenstein 
1965, chapter 4). Parents also have a powerful 
effect upon their children’s motivation to partici- 
pate in politics. 

Circumstances of political socialization. All of 
the principles governing the effectiveness of edu- 
cational practices and, more generally, of com- 
munication and persuasion, apply to assessing the 
effects of the various circumstances under which 
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political socialization takes place. A circumstance 
of political socialization alluded to above is the age 
at which learning takes place, including the se- 
quence of learning. 

That early learning is of decisive importance is 
suggested by many contemporary psychological 
theories and by traditional folklore, But the effects 
of the early formation of politically relevant per- 
sonality structures may be attenuated or obliterated 
by later experience. Almond and Verba (1963) 
find a stronger correlation between disposition to 
participate in politics and feelings that one is free 
to participate at his work place than with feelings 
that earlier in life one was free to participate in 
the classroom or the home, 

In the case of specifically political learning (in 
contrast to politically relevant personality develop- 
ment), there is evidence for the considerable Im- 
portance of early experience, Political orientations 
learned during the initial school years or the late 
preschool years often have a greater impact on the 
individual's adult political behavior than do orien- 
tations that are learned later in life. For example, 
party identification is formed early in life; ideo- 
logical orientations come much later, In the United 
States at least, the voter's party preference has a 
stronger effect on his electoral decision making 
than do his views about political issues. Children 
learn earlier about political executives than about 
legislative bodies. Among adult citizens there is 
more awareness of the former than of the latter 
and probably a tendency to attribute greater Im- 
portance to executives such as the president, gov- 
ernor and mayor than to their legislative counter- 
parts, 

One aspect of this is the learning sequence. The 
concepts, information, and feelings that are first 
acquired serve as “filters” through which later për- 
ceptions must pass, Thus, the child who “knows” 
that he is a Democrat, without attributing any sub- 
stantive meaning to his party preference, will learn 
to orient himself toward the utterances of Demo- 
cratic politicians and to acquire issue commitments 
consistent with his initial loyalty. The child who 
first becomes aware of a political executive and 
later learns of the existence of a coordinate legis- 
lative body may tacitly assume that the legislature 
is in some way ancillary or subordinate to the €x- 
ecutive. Apart from its sequential effects, early 
learning may be important in and of itself because 
it takes place at a plastic, formative stage of de- 
velopment, when critical capacities are limited. 
Adult orientations that have their roots in early 
learning and that have, therefore, been adopted 
without conscious consideration of alternatives, are 
likely to have an unquestioned character that 


makes them both influential for behavior and re- 
sistant to change. 

The effects of political socialization, Political 
learning has effects on the later political behavior 
of the individual exposed to socializing influences 
and, by extension, upon the political system, Most 
commonly, socialization seems to have conserva- 
tive consequences for existing political arrange- 
ments. We have seen, for example, that class and 
sex differences in political participation tend to be 
transmitted from generation to generation, The 
conservative effects of socialization are not neces- 
sarily in the direction of encouraging political sta- 
bility: political socialization in both stable and 
unstable societies is likely to maintain existing 
patterns, 

Nevertheless, socialization is a potential source 
of change, It is always possible that the link will 
be broken in the attempt to transmit one genera- 
tion’s predispositions to the next. And since the 
training of the young is in part future-oriented, one 
generation may deliberately inculcate the next with 
values that differ from its own (Inkeles 1955). 
More generally, wherever different generations are 
exposed to different experiences, the seeds of 
change are present, 
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jv 
ADULT SOCIALIZATION 


Every society is faced with the task of socializing 
its children into the basic culture and, to varying 
degrees, of providing further socialization of these 

as they move into different statuses at dif- 
ferent stages in the life cycle, In the simplest terms, 
one can say that through socialization the indi- 
vidual acquires the culture of his group or groups. 
This includes two main divisions of culture; the 
traditional positions, or statuses, in the society and 
the role behaviors associated with them, 

The socialization that an individual receives in 
childhood cannot be fully adequate preparation for 
the tasks demanded of him in later years. As an 
individual matures, he moves through a sequence 
of statuses corresponding to different stages in the 
life cycle, In addition, his interpersonal environ- 
ment may change because of geographic or social 
mobility, with consequent demands for new kinds 
of behavior, Even though some of the expectations 
of society are relatively stable through the life 
cycle, many others change from one position to 
the next, 

It would seem desirable from society's point of 
view to be able to socialize an individual in child- 
hood so that he could successfully handle all of the 
roles he would confront in the future. Perhaps this 
is possible in a relatively unchanging society with 
little mobility, where one could have foresight 
about an individual's path through the whole life 
cycle. But this orderly state of affairs usually can- 
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not be achieved; it can only be approximated to 
varying degrees, from one society to the next. 
Society can do no more than lay the groundwork 
for the necessary learning in later life, when the 
child will be confronted with the as yet only dimly 
seen adult roles. 

There are, to be sure, other reasons why child- 
hood socialization may be ineffective in later years. 
One major cause is that the demands for behavior 
at different stages of the life cycle may conflict 
(Benedict 1938), There are many other causes. In 
any given case, the individual himself may be 
unable to learn the necessary skills. Again, there 
may be agents missing, as in the absence of a par- 
ent or key institutions or agencies. The process can 
also fail because subgroups with deviant values 
exist in every society, and they do not prepare the 
child for the performance of the roles expected of 
him by the larger society at a later date. Finally, 
the specific socializing agent, such as a parent, to 
whom socialization is entrusted by society, may be 
inadequate to carry out the task because he him- 
self is not interested or because he is ignorant or 
emotionally disturbed. 

Adult socialization. For analytic purposes, a 
typology of adult socialization can be constructed 
in such a way as to display the origins of the need 
for each type. 

Consider first the individual who is confronted 
with a new role and knows virtually nothing about 
what he should do. In such a case society will re- 
quire new socialization, two types of which can be 
distinguished. The first of these is socialization 
which is legitimate, in the sense that it is recog- 
nized as needed by society and the individual is not 
expected to have learned the role earlier. This is 
true of individuals moving through a sequence of 
student roles, and of job training of certain kinds. 
The second type can be referred to as illegitimate, 
in the sense that the individual should have learned 
the role earlier. Examples here come with greatest 
frequency from the marital and parental roles: 
deficiencies which may have been caused by in- 
attention to the person’s socialization for this role 
on the part of his parents, or by a variety of other 
influences on the individual's early development. 
Where the need for new socialization is recognized 
as legitimate, one usually finds formal institutional 
mechanisms in society to provide it. These include 
schools, vocational training programs, and similar 
devices. Where the need is not legitimate, retrain- 
ing institutions do not usually exist, although the 
fact that they do exist in some areas, such as 
family counseling programs, reflects a growing 
recognition that the individual is not always to be 
blamed for ignorance of this kind of role. 
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The other major class of adult socialization is 
concerned with resocialization. Here the individual 
knows something about the role in question, but 
what he knows is wrong. For purposes of sym- 
metry one can divide resocialization into two types 
along the dimension used above: the legitimacy or 
illegitimacy of the need for the resocialization, This 
time let us mention the illegitimate case first, since 
it is the more familiar one. Resocialization here 
includes rehabilitation of the criminal, handling 
the young delinquent through environmental ma- 
nipulation, and therapeutic work with middle- 
class neurotics; in all three cases, resocialization 
is designed to make up for earlier socialization of 
an unsanctioned kind. 

The legitimate type of resocialization—where 
the individual was socialized, but in the wrong 
way, so that the resocialization is viewed as legiti- 
mate and hence is sanctioned by society—is a less 
familiar instance. This is seen in the change from 
an ideal conception of a role to a more realistic 
conception, as illustrated in the relation of pro- 
fessional training to later professional practice 
(Becker et al. 1961) and, more generally, with re- 
spect to childhood myths about how adults behave, 
which clearly are functional in maintaining sta- 
bility in the early years but need to be dispelled in 
later years, when the child actually takes on the 
role of adult. 


Studies of socialization 


Most work in the study of personality develop- 
ment has told us little about how an individual 
develops his reciprocal, socially regulated interac- 
tions with other human beings or how he comes to 
understand role prescriptions and to distinguish 
between the important statuses in his society. 
There are historical reasons for this. Most work on 
socialization has come from the field of child de- 
velopment, But the emphasis from the beginning, 
in the child welfare stations established after 1920, 
has been more on maturation than socialization, 
more on development than learning; most of the 
output has consisted of studies of mental and phys- 
ical development, and only to a much lesser extent 
of studies of the social and emotional aspects of 
development. The stimulus to much of the current 
work on socialization came from a different source: 
the work of Freud and related theories of person- 
ality. The effect of early life experiences on the 
development of personality traits that were believed 
to be fundamental and enduring characteristics of 
the individual was the initial focus of study. It was 
later, around 1930, that concepts emerging from 
cultural anthropology, especially cultural relativity 
and the plasticity of human nature, extended the 


scope of studies of personality and led to a con- 
vergence of the interests mentioned above. The 
traditional work on child development, combined 
with concepts stemming from clinical theories of 
personality and enhanced by cross-cultural perspec- 
tives, resulted in some notable studies of socializa- 
tion by Sears and his colleagues (1957), Whiting 
(1963), Levy (1943), and others. This work, for 
all of its contributions to our knowledge, still did 
not deal with role learning as the content of social- 
ization, It is probably for this reason that it did not 
lead to a consideration of personality change in 
later life. 

Analyses of the socialization of children in the 
family are numerous. Variations in child-care prac- 
tices have been catalogued and analyzed by hun- 
dreds of investigators. Reviews in this area include 
those by Hoffman and Lippitt (1960), Clausen and 
Williams (1963), Bronfenbrenner (1958), Brim 
(1957), and several chapters in Hoffman and 
Hoffman (1964), The attempts to find important 
basic dimensions for the classification of such 
socialization practices have shown fairly consist- 
ently for more than a generation that practices can 
be efficiently described by two fundamental dimen- 
sions; positive affectivity as opposed to negative 
affectivity, and dominance as contrasted with per- 
missiveness. One can note that analyses of social- 
ization of children are less concerned now with 
actual training methods, such as education regard- 
ing cleanliness or home duties, than with the 
qualities of the interpersonal relationships. The 
supposition is that characteristics of relationships— 
for example, the two dimensions described above 
—are more important for socialization effective- 
ness than are the specific educational techniques. 

Traditional work within school systems on the 
socialization process has involved studies of the 
teaching process. A recent comprehensive report 
is by Ryans (1960). The great number of such 
studies makes it impossible even to comment on 
them here. Over the past several years Lippitt and 
his colleagues (Lippitt & Van Egmond 1962) have 
reconceptualized the study of classroom socializa- 
tion and have opened up new and promising areas 
of research that parallel areas of study in the 
family and other nonschool socialization settings. 

Compared with the amount of information avail- 
able about earlier age periods, we have little knowl- 
edge about the older age groups. There is a paucity 
of research on the techniques of socialization for 
the marital and parental roles. The few analyses 
of techniques used in occupations include the work 
of Howard S. Becker and his colleagues (Becker 
et al. 1961). The work on formal education of 
adults that has been most valuable has been in 
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family-life education. Most of the studies of family- 
life education are highly valuable analyses of how 
one deals with adult socialization, and the observa- 
tions made in these studies regarding methods 
used and the causes of change in adult personality 
are applicable to other adult socialization processes. 
These studies show the need to use group inter- 
action as the ‘context for learning and group inter- 
change as the most effective method. This follows 
from the facts that the adult is not a tabula rasa 
and that the educational problem is one of change, 
of erasing what exists and substituting something 
new. A detailed analysis of these adult education 
methods has been made specifically for parent edu- 
cation (Brim 1959). 

One can say, in general, that the value of our 
knowledge of socialization techniques lies in what 
it shows to be undesirable—in the information it 
gives us about procedures that produce resistance, 
repression, resentment, escape, withdrawal, and 
habitual behavioral conformity. But we still are 
far from knowing which methods are more effec- 
tive than others in achieving the goals of socializa- 
tion. We may know more about techniques of in- 
struction in the educational field than in other 
socialization contexts; but here, since the main 
requirement of the student is that he acquire in- 
formation rather than that he learn attitudes and 
motives, the problem may be simpler. In regard to 
the family, we seem only now to be learning some 
of the ways in which socialization procedures bring 
about a greater internalization of parental values, 
At the adult level the number of good evaluation 
studies are few in number and come mostly from 
the field of family-life education and mental health 
counseling (see Brim 1959). Our understanding 
of the differential effectiveness of techniques is still 
cloudy; effectiveness seems to depend on the na- 
ture of the content being transmitted, the char- 
acteristics of the persons being socialized, the 
persons’ relationship to the socializing agent, and 
similar factors, 

Studies would make a valuable contribution if 
they related techniques and their consequences to 
more general theories of socialization and of per- 
sonality, and thus led to a general understanding 
of socialization, rather than remaining just narrow 
studies of the “effectiveness” of educational tech- 
niques. 


Limits of later-life socialization 

The limits of socialization in later life are set, 
on the one hand, by the biological capacities of an 
individual and, on the other hand, by the burden 
of earlier learning. The effectiveness of later-life 
socialization is a consequence of the interaction of 
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these two limits, with the added limit of the types 
of socialization methods available to society. These 
methods depend, in turn, primarily on the knowl- 
edge available about human behavior and, to a 
lesser extent, on technological developments. 

Biological limits. By and large, a society's de- 
mands upon adults are tailored to the capacities 
of the average man; individuals who, for biological 
reasons, fall substantially below this average are 
usually debarred from natural progression through 
the life cycle and, hence, do not often become 
liable to Jater-life socialization. There are, however, 
two ways in which biological restrictions lead to 
inabilities and thus to limitations on later-life so- 
cialization, The first of these occurs primarily in an 
open-class society with a high level of achievement 
motivation, Upward mobility into ever more de- 
manding roles may lead an individual to positions 
whose demands he is unable to meet because of 
limited intelligence or strength, or other biological 
attributes, The second occurs when war and other 
disasters destroy society's protection of the indi- 
vidual from the direct impact of nature, and the 
culture is no longer fitted to the average man, Thus 
individuals who are biologically adequate for the 
roles they will meet in the course of their normal 
life cycles may suddenly find themselves unable to 
live under the new and primitive conditions. 

Limits of earlier learning. There are several 
reasons why the effects of early experience place 
important limits on later socialization, In the first 
place, attitudes learned in childhood are especially 
durable because they are continually being taught 
and just as continually reinforced (Brim 1960). 
Second, there is good reason to believe that during 
early socialization the bulk of the unconscious ma- 
terial of the personality is accumulated. The con- 
tinulty of the individual personality (and probably 
its characteristic modes of defense as well) is 
therefore maintained by the inertia, so to speak, of 
unconscious forces relatively inaccessible to change 
by later socialization. Finally, it has been suggested 
(Caldwell 1962) that the human life cycle, like 
that of subhuman species, may contain critical 
periods at which human beings must learn certain 
things if they are to develop further. Failure to 
learn these things during the appropriate period 
may make it impossible for subsequent learning to 
take place, 

Whatever the usefulness of these or other theo- 
ties, both biological and learning limitations on 
Jater-life socialization certainly exist, although their 
exact nature is not yet understood. Nevertheless, 
the powerful arguments for the potent effects of 
early life experiences should not deter the study 


of large and important changes that may take place 
in later life. The fact is that actual evidence on 
the effects of early life experience has, up to now, 
been mostly of a case history nature, coming from 
clinical practice, Too little attention has been given 
to the study of those important changes which may 
occur after childhood as a result of socialization 
experiences, A few important studies have begun 
to appear (Hathaway & Monachesi 1961; Kagan & 
Moss 1962; Reichard et al. 1962; Neugarten et al 
1964); it is to be hoped that many more will 
follow. 

Relationship to the socializing agent, The fact 
that childhood socialization is usually so much 
more effective than adult socialization can be ex- 
plained partly in terms of the different types of 
relationships that typically obtain between the Indi- 
vidual and the socializing agent or agency at dif- 
ferent stages in the life cycle. The relationship 
between child and parent is a highly affective one; 
by contrast, the adult socialization context is likely 
to be far less charged with emotion—in Parsons’ 
phrase (1951, pp. 59-61), it is characterized by 
“affective neutrality.” Moreover, the parent social- 
izing the child is likely to make a far more open 
and continual use of power, so that the child can 
hardly avoid realizing that it is the weaker party 
in the situation, Agents of adult socialization, on 
the other hand, typically appeal more to the reason 
and self-interest of the person being socialized, and 
use power only as a last resort. 

There is at least one major consequence of this 
difference for the results of socialization: adult 
socialization limits itself, on the whole, to a con- 
cern with behavior rather than with motivation and 
values. In fact, it is less able to teach basic values 
and probably requires a relationship paralleling 
that of childhood to bring about equivalent basic 
value changes. This may indeed occur—an exam- 
ple is adult religious conversion, in which the sub- 
missive relationship and high affective interchange 
with the religious figure underlie the radical shift 
in the adult’s value system (Frank 1961), Another 
example is the extreme one of -of-war 
camps. Work on “brainwashing” and the break- 
down of resistance to enemy values shows the con- 
text to be one in which the captors use their €x- 
treme power in a deliberate manipulation of the 
whole range of affect, from rejection and hate, on 
the one hand, to support and positive sympathy on 
the other, thus bringing the prisoner into a posi- 
tion similar to that of a child with his parent. [See 
BRAINWASHING; INTERNMENT AND CUSTODY.) 

It follows that if society is to undertake basic 
resocialization of adults in respect to motives and 


values, it has to institutionalize in some form the 
high power and affectivity relationship character- 
istic of childhood learning. 


Changes in socialization content 


The substantive content of socialization differs, 
of course, in important ways at different stages of 
the life cycle and in different major social institu- 
tions. Since both the needs for and the limits to 
socialization vary by life-cycle stages, it is probable 
that the types of content vary accordingly. I pro- 
pose that we distinguish five major types of change 
in socialization content, as follows. 

Perhaps the most important change is the shift 
in content from a concern with values and motives 
to a concern with overt behavior. Society assumes 
that the adult knows the values to be pursued in 
different roles, that he wants to pursue them with 
the socially appropriate means, and that all that 
might remain to be done is to teach him what to 
do. Thus society is willing to spend much less time 
in retraining adult motivation and values than in 
training children; it is understood that teaching 
basic values and motivations is a necessary task of 
the institutions serving children, especially the 
poe and they are organized to carry out this 
task. 

Why should this difference exist? Probably it 
stems directly from the limitations on later-life 
learning that make it impractical to attempt a thor- 
ough resocialization. It may be that the costs are 
too high and that it simply is not efficient, from 
society's point of view, to spend too much time on 
teaching an old dog new tricks. Perhaps only in the 
case where the need for a certain kind of man- 
power is very great and the question of efficiency 
becomes secondary to the need for personnel can 
an intensive and costly resocialization effort be 
made for adults. 

Society has at least two major solutions to this 
problem of resocialization. One is anticipatory, with 
attention being given to the selection of candidates 
for an adult organization, in order to screen out 
those who do not have appropriate motives and 
values for the anticipated roles. This helps to assure 
that those who enter the organization will not pre- 
sent difficult problems to the socialization program. 
In this way adults probably do get sorted out, more 
or less, and placed in social situations where they 
fit best in terms of the values and motives learned 
in rane life socialization (Hobbs 1963). A 
second solution is that society may accept con- 
forming behavior alone as evidence of satisfactory 
Socialization and may forgo any concern with 
value systems. This entails risk, for if the social 
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system undergoes stress, then the conformity, 
since it is superficial anyway, may break down 
rapidly. 

The second of the changes in socialization con- 
tent might be described as a change from the ac- 
quisition of new material to a synthesis of old 
material. As a person moves through the life cycle, 
he accumulates an extensive repertoire of re- 
sponses, both affective and behavioral. These are 
organized in terms of roles and, at a more specific 
level, in terms of episodes within a role. These 
responses can be detached from the contexts in 
which they have been learned and used, and joined 
with others in new combinations suitable as social 
behavior responsive to the new demands of adult- 
hood. One can say, therefore, that the content 
acquired in adult socialization is not so much new 
material as it is the aggregation and synthesis of 
elements from a storehouse of already learned re- 
sponses, with perhaps the addition of several frag- 
ments that are newly learned when they are neces- 
sary to complete the complex social act demanded 
in a given situation, Socialization in the later-life 
stages seems to emphasize the practice of new 
combinations of skills already acquired, rather than 
teaching wholly new complexes of responses. 

The third change in the content of socialization 
is the transformation of idealism into realism, As 
the individual matures, the society demands that 
he become more realistic and lay aside his childish 
idealism. The change in the content of expectations 
involves distinctions between statuses, Early learn- 
ing encompasses the formal status structure; later 
learning takes into account the actual status struc- 
ture, which may often be informal and unavowed. 
One designates as cynical a person who doubts 
that the actual and the formal are divergent; on 
the other hand, we think of a person as naive if he 
does not make this distinction. In socialization the 
young child is not taught much about the Informal 
system; thus, in early years he may believe that the 
actual and the formal are nearly identical, This 
serves to maintain and legitimize the formal status 
differentiations and to protect them from change. 
However, as the child matures, the realistic aspects 
of status differentiation also must be taught if the 
system is to work effectively. 

Closely related is learning to distinguish be- 
tween ideal role prescriptions and that which is 
actually expected of one in a role, Here, as in the 
case of status differentiations, the inculcation of 
ideal-role prescriptions results in a desirable ideal- 
ism that strengthens and perpetuates the ideals of 
the society. As the child matures, he learns to take 
his part in society in terms of the realistic expecta- 
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tions of others rather than in terms of conformity 
to ideal norms. 

The fourth type of change in socialization con- 
tent is to a greater concern with teaching the indi- 
vidual to mediate conflicting demands. As one 
moves through the life cycle, he is forced to de- 
velop methods of choosing between conflicting role 
prescriptions. The possible conflicts between the 
expectations of reference set members can be clas- 
sified into two main types. First, there is intrarole 
conflict, in which the expectations for performance 
of two or more individuals, or of one individual 
with respect to different aspects of the role, are 
in conflict. In the first instance, a man’s wife and 
his employer may differ in their expectations of 
his performance on the job; in the second, the wife 
may expect her husband to be both companion and 
taskmaster to his son. Second, there is interrole 
conflict, which can also be classified into two sub- 
types: where the conflict is between two or more 
individuals with respect to two separate roles, as 
when the employer's demands for job performance 
conflict with the wife’s demands for familial per- 
formance; and where the conflict is between the 
expectations of one individual for performance in 
two different roles, as when the wife has conflicting 
expectations for her husband’s behavior at home 
and on the job. 

The need to learn how to handle such conflicts 
occurs to a greater extent in later life for at least 
two reasons. First, if the cultural norm is that chil- 
dren should be protected from seeing life's conflicts, 
then it follows that nothing will be taught about 
ways of mediating them, Second, in later life there 
are more roles, as well as more complexity within 
roles, so that there is a much greater possibility of 
role conflict. 

Thus, as one ages, he learns the ways of conflict 
resolution, which Ralph Linton (1945) once de- 
scribed so well; avoiding the situation, withdrawing 
acceptably from conflict, and scheduling conflict- 
ing demands in temporal sequence, so that the 
conflict disappears. In addition, one learns another 
very important method of conflict resolution, which 
I think has been overlooked. The fact is that in 
every society there are recognized prescriptions for 
solving certain kinds of conflicts that arise from 
the competing demands of reference set members. 
These prescriptions, which have been called “meta- 
prescriptions” (Brim & Wheeler 1966), govern the 
resolution of conflict between demands on one’s 
time and loyalties, and they usually, although not 
always, pertain to interrole rather than intrarole 
conflict. Examples of metaprescriptions are “Do 
what your employer asks of you, even if it means 


that you have little time for your children,” or “Side 
with your wife when she disciplines the children, 
even if you think she is wrong.” It seems to me 
that a noticeable change in the content of social- 
ization in later-life periods is the attention given 
to ways of resolving conflict through such meta- 
prescriptions. 

The fifth characteristic of change in socialization 
content is in the dimension of generality—specificity. 
In the context of the current discussion, this means 
that what is taught in socialization may apply 
either to many social situations or to just a few. 
The dimension of generality versus specificity can 
be applied to both components of role prescriptions, 
that is, to both values and means. 

As a child, the individual is trained, both de- 
liberately and unwittingly, by socializing agents in 
the goals and behavior appropriate for his sex. 
There are male and female styles of doing many 
different things, and these are learned early. So- 
ciety tries to motivate the child to perform the be- 
havior and to pursue the values expected of him, 
and it trains him in the necessary skills. These 
characteristics are general, in the sense that they 
are required in a variety of situations he will con- 
front in society, either as major components or as 
necessary coloring of other aspects of his behavior. 

The case is similar for cultural differences in 
basic values, such as those related to achievement, 
to other persons, to nature and the family, and 
indeed to all of those general value orientations, to 
use Florence Kluckhohn’s phrase (1948), that help 
to distinguish between major cultural groups. They 
are acquired early (and, in contrast with sex roles, 
with perhaps less deliberate instruction), and they 
give shape and tone to the performance of many 
roles in society. 

The individual is socialized for his socioeconomic 
position, or the style of life of a certain status level. 
In other words, he acquires general skills and 
values, appropriate to carrying out in a certain 
manner a number of specific role demands for be- 
havior. The values and behavior characteristic of a 
subcultural group are usually acquired in child- 
hood (C. Kluckhohn & Murray 1948; Miller & 
Swanson 1960; F. Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck 1961), 
and, as with sex roles and basic cultural values, 
some part of what is learned is gained outside of 
any deliberate formal training program. Socializa- 
tion into a new social level or style of life occurs in 
later life also; for example, one function of certain 
college organizations, such as fraternities, is to 
carry on this kind of socialization into a social class 
level higher than that of the individual's family or 
origin. The existence of socializing agencies with 


this function can be seen as a response to the 
legitimate need for resocialization that results from 
the upward social mobility in American life. [See 
REFERENCE GROUPS.) 


Deviance and social control 


Deviance can be defined as failure to conform 
to the expectations of other persons. Since there 
are always groups with different viewpoints in so- 
ciety, what is regarded as deviant from one per- 
son’s frame of reference might be considered con- 
formity by another. Thus, whether an individual's 
behavior or values are deviant always must be de- 
termined by reference to the viewpoint of some 
particular person or group. 

Deviance has its cause in an individual's igno- 
rance, or his lack of ability, or his lack of motiva- 
tion; and it may occur in behavior, or values, or 
both. We can recognize two major underlying 
causes of ignorance, inability, and lack of motiva- 
tion (excluding biological limitations to effective 
socialization, such as low intelligence), One major 
cause is ineffective socialization of the individual 
for the performance of the roles expected of him, 
even though the social systems in which he lives 
have been relatively unchanging. The second major 
cause is a shift in what is expected of an individual 
resulting from social change and leaving the indi- 
vidual in a situation where his prior socialization, 
although quite adequate for performance with ref- 
erence to the old role prescriptions, no longer serves 
him well. 

The modes of attempted control over deviance 
reflect a society's predominant theories and assump- 
tions about the causes of deviance and are rooted 
in basic ideas about human nature: for example, 
whether man is inherently a stupid animal, whether 
he is possessed by demons or controlled by other 
supernatural forces, whether he is innately de- 
praved and burdened with original sin, and so on. 

In our own society it is deviance in motivation 
and values that is viewed as most serious. The con- 
cept of motivation plays an important role in our 
theories of why human beings act as they do, and 
deviance in motivation is viewed as a serious threat 
to the social order. Thus there is a tendency to ex- 
amine instances of deviance for possible motiva- 
tional components in order to appraise how serious 
the deviance is. In return, the deviant person, chal- 
lenged as he is to account for his behavior and 
faced with punishments for motivational deviance, 
which are customarily greater than for deviance 
of other types, will plead ignorance or lack of 
ability as cause of his actions. The result is that 
considerable time is spent, in both the courts of 
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law and the systems of informal social control, 
searching for possible motivational deviance behind 
the fagade of ignorance or lack of ability. As an 
answer to the difficult problem of identifying the 
motivational component in deviance, we often seem 
to begin with the assumption that the cause is in 
fact motivational. Perhaps another reason for this 
a priori assumption is that it places the “blame” 
on the individual for his behavior, rather than upon 
society. 

The burden of proof thus is placed upon the 
actor to show that his motives are pure. The de- 
mand that he do so is legitimate from society's 
viewpoint, since it is difficult to distinguish the 
actual existence of ignorance or lack of ability from 
hypocritical claims that one did not know what the 
rules were or that he was unable to live up to them. 
However, there is a price for using this approach 
to the resocialization of deviant persons. The treat- 
ment of deviance would be more effective if it 
made use of techniques that accord with the causes 
of the behavior: education, where ignorance is the 
cause; improved training, where lack of ability is 
the reason; and, where motivation is the problem, a 
planned and deliberately executed program of 
manipulation of rewards and punishments that 
would reorient the individual to the appropriate 
goals and behavior. If deviance comes from igno- 
rance or lack of ability, and yet punishment is given 
in the mistaken idea that motivation is the cause, 
then a frequent result is the individual's rejection 
of the values of society that he formerly accepted. 

The concern with motivation and the burden of 
proof for motivational purity is less in the early 
stages of the life span. Once again, this is true both 
of the informal family systems and, at least in 
American society, of the courts of law. Probably the 
reason is that time remains to train the child, and 
the socializing agencies remain in firm control of 
adequate rewards and punishments to influence 
the course of a child’s interests. With each ad- 
vancing year, however, instances of deviant motiva- 
tion are viewed with more seriousness, and the 
child’s responsibility for motivational conformity 
increases in accord with the age-graded develop- 
mental schemes that are accepted in his culture, 
until the full-scale responsibility of adulthood is 


demanded of him. 
ORVILLE G. BRIM, JR. 


[See also DEVIANT BEHAVIOR; ROLE; SOCIAL CONTROL; 
STATUS, SOCIAL.] 
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SOCIETAL ANALYSIS 


The social sciences consist of methods, concepts, 
theories, and findings whose ultimate point of ref- 
erence is human society in general. While most of 
their ideas and data have thus far been produced 
by students of Western societies, social scientists 
aspire to use these ideas and data as means of 
analyzing or illustrating more general phenomena. 
Since aspiration often outruns achievement, espe- 
cially in man’s attempts to understand himself, un- 
warranted generalization from Western experience 
is still common; but it is now generally recognized 
in principle—and both the increasing numbers of 
non-Western social scientists and the increasing 
concern with data drawn from non-Western socie- 


ties illustrate this—that the enterprise is a com- 
mon, panhuman one. 

The inclusion in this encyclopedia of a series of 
articles on the societies of many (but not all) 
regions of the modern world represents a recog- 
nition of both the universality to which the social 
sciences aspire and the difficulty they experience 
in achieving it. If universality were easily achieved, 
such separate treatment would be unnecessary. 
The article on area studies recounts the recent 
efforts by universities, governments, and founda- 
tions to achieve a less parochial perspective [see 
AREA STUDIES]. The present article explores the 
nature of the difficulty to which these efforts are 
directed and describes the continuing role of the 
analysis of particular societies in social scientific 
inquiry. 


Universality and relativity 


The universalistic, generalizing element in the 
social sciences is the legacy of the Enlightenment 
view of mankind as essentially unitary, a view 
which, significantly enough, had as one of its prod- 
ucts an encyclopedia. From this perspective, what 
is characteristically human is what all men have 
in common: their capacity to shape their own 
futures through action guided by self-conscious 
thought, or, in the Enlightenment idiom, “reason.” 
The social sciences themselves become the scien- 
tific disciplining of this self-direction in the pursuit 
of a converging future for all men, However, run- 
ning alongside this universalistic, rationalistic view 
in postmedieval social thought, and often inter- 
twined with it, is another vigorous and venerable 
standpoint which locates the distinctively human 
in the amazing variety of sociocultural worlds 
which human communities have created for them- 
selves. If man is rational, he also lives within his- 
torically given sociocultural complexes which con- 
dition and direct his rationality. It thus becomes 
the task of social science to analyze the diverse 
particular societies and cultures within which hu- 
man self-direction must operate. 

These two views confronted each other most 
starkly in the great political debates which preceded 
and followed the French Revolution: for the En- 
cyclopedists, particular societies and cultures were 
the creatures of oppressive governments and ob- 
scurantist churches which “natural” reason should 
seek to strip away in the interest of common 
“natural” rights; for Edmund Burke and other 
writers of the conservative reaction, rights and 
reason could find expression and meaning only 
within the “natural” framework of historically given 
religious and political institutions (Parkin 1956). 
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Political debates aside, the paradox is still with us 
in the form of the continuing tension in the social 
sciences between the notion of cultural relativity 
and that of the “psychic unity of mankind.” 

While the paradox has not been resolved—indeed, 
perhaps, cannot be resolved, since it is inherent in 
the subject matter of the social sciences—it is now 
somewhat better understood. Studies of man’s 
biology have demonstrated a common human an- 
cestry and a common capacity to create culture— 
or at any rate have found it impossible to demon- 
strate the reverse (Dobzhansky 1962; Washburn 
1963). Studies of language have demonstrated the 
common capacity of all known linguistic systems 
to mediate culture and to intertranslate (Hymes 
1961). At the same time, our contemporary under- 
standing of man’s emergence from his primate 
ancestry suggests that the very freedom, relatively 
speaking, from genetically encoded patterning of 
behavior which makes possible his self-conscious 
self-direction renders him particularly dependent 
for behavioral patterning upon systems of shared 
public symbols—“cultures”—which are highly vari- 
able and are characterized by complex internal 
organization (Geertz 1962; 1965), Furthermore, 
since the social sciences themselves are systems of 
shared public symbols produced by men in society, 
the social scientific enterprise cannot entirely es- 
cape the cultural-historical relativity which con- 
ditions human social life in general (Mannheim 
1929-1931). Both human social life and our at- 
tempts to understand it are thus products of a 
continuous interaction between man’s captivity 
within distinctive cultural worlds and his capacity 
to manipulate, and in part transcend, such worlds. 

The aspiration and capacity to transcend, both 
in social life and in our analyses of it, are par- 
ticularly prominent today. While the many distinc- 
tive cultural traditions were far from mutually 
isolated in the past (McNeill 1963), today, it is 
generally agreed, their interaction has reached a 
level unique in human history. The major “civil- 
ized” traditions, and even most of the nonliterate 
“tribal” ones, are now in intimate and continuous 
contact through movements of persons (including 
social scientists) and through new means of long- 
distance communication. First, in the context of 
Western imperial and quasi-imperial domination, 
and more recently in that of a world system of 
formally sovereign but mutually dependent nation- 
states, a potentially common pool of technology, 
ideas, and organizational forms has come into ex- 
istence. Whatever dangers and opportunities this 
may present to mankind as a whole, it confronts 
social scientists with the paradox of relativity and 
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universality in new and more poignant forms: 
How can the social sciences, still deeply conditioned 
by a preoccupation with Western societies and 
their historical experience, understand both the 
continuing cultural diversity and the seemingly 
convergent processes of change exhibited by a 
world community of societies that are increasingly 
interconnected ecologically? In particular, how are 
we to view the contemporary development of those 
societies outside the north Atlantic homeland of 
the social sciences, whose behavior and fate at 
present so engage the attention of both social scien- 
tists and men of affairs? How far are concepts that 
have been lifted out of Western folk sociology and 
put into the technical vocabulary of the social 
sciences—concepts such as family, political party, 
feudalism, and law—adequate for a truly compara- 
tive social science? What is the most promising 
strategy for developing more adequate ones? 

One example may serve to illustrate the diffi- 
culty. The studies of occupational prestige con- 
ducted by the National Opinion Research Center 
in the United States have been repeated in many 
other countries, both Western and non-Western, 
with results which appear to be strikingly similar 
in the sense that the same occupations appear to 
have very similar relative prestige in all industrial 
and industrializing societies (Inkeles & Rossi 1956). 
However, there is much debate concerning the 
meaning of these findings, Do they mean that there 
is a system of social stratification characteristic of 
all industrial societies and that this structure has 
an internal logic of its own which operates inde- 
pendently of particular cultural settings? Or does 
the selection of occupation as the focus of prestige 
build into these studies an essentially Western 
Stratification configuration, thus masking the dif- 
ferences in meaning which different cultures may 
give to similar organizational forms (Lipset & 
Bendix 1959, chapter 10; Fallers 1964, pp, 117- 
121)? No doubt the answer lies somewhere in be- 
tween, but this is hardly an adequate conclusion, 
for the territory “in between” is vast. As Western 
social scientific techniques and concepts are in- 
creasingly extended to other societies, such prob- 
lems may be expected to proliferate. 


Comparative macrosociological perspective 

One strategy for meeting some of the difficulties 
just described is the comparative macrosociological 
one. This approach is “holistic” in the sense that it 
takes seriously the interrelatedness of elements 
within sociocultural wholes. It need not involve 
assuming the impossible task of dealing exhaus- 
tively with all aspects of a sociocultural whole, nor 


need it imply the view that the human social world 
is divisible into functionally discrete, self-sufficient 
systems (see Levy 1952, chapter 3), It does, how- 
ever, require an attention to the larger sociocultural 
context of the particular elements under study and 
an attempt to conceptualize such contexts. The 
logic of such an analysis is more clinical than gen- 
eralizing; instead of using the data of diverse par- 
ticular societies to test a broad generalization, it 
brings together diverse general ideas in the attempt 
to understand particular societies. In the context 
of the social sciences as a whole, of course, it con- 
tributes to generalization because the application 
of general ideas to particular societies is a means 
of testing their adequacy. Even though its central 
subject matter may be one society, an analysis in 
this genre is always either implicitly or explicitly 
comparative because the general ideas of which it 
makes use have their origins in earlier attempts to 
understand other societies, or even the same society 
at an earlier period. 

On purely scientific grounds, such an approach 
is supported by our appreciation of the conse- 
quences for particular institutions and collectivities 
of involvement in larger-scale units (Steward 
1950). Apart from this, however, the organization 
of the contemporary world into populistic nation- 
states and clusters of states confronts men every- 
where with the practical necessity to think analyth 
cally about such large-scale social units, Africans 
and Europeans, Russians and Americans are urged 
by their governments to support policies toward 
one another as units—policies informed by under- 
Standings which, however adequate or inadequate, 
are inevitably macrosociological. 

Of course, different styles of comparative macro- 
sociological analysis are possible. One—the bolder 
—is represented by the various recent attempts by 
social scientists to leap out of history and to con- 
struct, in a burst of creative imagination, a uni- 
versally applicable conceptual scheme for the com- 
parative analysis of all societies (Parsons 1951; 
Levy 1952) or particular aspects of all societies, 
such as the political (Easton 1953). Another, less 
ambitious, style involves the comparison of par- 
ticular societies or aspects of societies, case by 
case, in the effort to test more limited propositions 
(e.g., Bendix 1956). [These and other differences 
in comparative studies are discussed in ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, article on THE COMPARATIVE METHOD IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY; POLITICS, COMPARATIVE; SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS, article on COMPARATIVE STUDY.) 

Both of these styles have contributed substan- 
tially to the development of a more adequate com- 
parative perspective for the social sciences; which 


of them one pursues depends upon how seriously 
one takes the relativity side of our paradox—how 
impressed one is by the cultural-historical distinct- 
ness and “given-ness” of particular societies and, 
hence, by the difficulty of arriving at universal 
categories. The regional articles in this encyclo- 
pedia, by their very nature, contribute to the less 
ambitious style in comparative macrosociology. 
These articles differ rather widely in focus and in 
analytical explicitness; but they all represent at- 
tempts to deal in a social scientific way with large- 
scale units, and they all employ intersocietal com- 
parisons in an effort to increase our understanding 
of the societies under study. Often, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly, they employ concepts taken 
from Western thought about Western societies, and 
they thus raise the question of the explanatory 
power of such concepts in different cultural-his- 
torical settings. It may be suggested that explicit- 
ness in these matters is a virtue and that a self- 
conscious reference to the Western roots of our 
ideas and methods can contribute to the success 
of the comparative enterprise. Before discussing 
some of the propositions which emerge from the 
regional articles, therefore, it is appropriate to re- 
call the historical context in which the macrosocio- 
logical perspective emerged in Western thought. 

The emergence of the perspective. The pre- 
occupation with sociocultural differences is as old 
as the social sciences themselves, as Aristotle's 
comparative studies of constitutions and Herodotus’ 
accounts of the institutions of non-Greek peoples 
show, One can, however, trace the immediate in- 
tellectual ancestry of contemporary comparative 
macrosociological concerns to more recent origins 
in the reflections of Western intellectuals upon 
their own past as they entered the postmedieval 
world of accelerating social change. There are, to 
be sure, gems of Western-non-Western compari- 
Son to be found in the literature of the Renaissance 
and the Enlightenment, such as Machiavelli's per- 
ceptive analysis of the French and Ottoman polities 
(11532) 1941, pp. 104-105). For the most part, 
however, early modern intellectuals’ interests were 
50 seized by the revolutionary transformations oc- 
curring in their own societies that they used the 
data of non-Western societies (especially the non- 
literate societies of which they were being made 
aware by the voyages of discovery) more for the 
Purpose of allegorical speculation upon the roots 
of their own institutions than for serious compara- 
tive analysis. It was the increasing awareness of 
change within Western societies and the growing 
knowledge of their ancient and medieval pasts pro- 
duced by new historical scholarship that proved 
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most fruitful for comparative macrosociology until 
almost the end of the nineteenth century. The com- 
parative perspective which emerged was one con- 
cerned with developmental stages in time rather 
than with differences and similarities among con- 
temporary societies. However, as the Western so- 
cieties achieved world dominance, especially in the 
nineteenth century, and as Western intellectuals 
became more conscious of their societies’ pre- 
eminence, the comparative mode of thought was 
extended to the non-Western world, which was 
often seen as representing stages through which 
the West had passed. The Western experience 
came to be viewed as the end of history—a para- 
digm for understanding the experience of non- 
Western societies. 

The classics of early comparative macrosocio- 
logical thought were centrally concerned with char- 
acterizing and analyzing the new institutional 
complexes which set the societies of their day apart 
from those from which they had emerged. To men- 
tion only a few of the landmarks: Hobbes and 
Bodin sought to understand the nature of the new 
sovereign, secular state; Adam Smith analyzed the 
conditions for the politically autonomous market 
economy; Tocqueville considered the significance 
of increasing popular participation in politics; 
Marx traced the consequences of the separation of 
labor, under the system of industrial production, 
from the personalistic ties of kinship and feudal 
patronage; Weber considered the causes and conse- 
quences of the pervasive development of bureau- 
cratic organization, From these studies emerged a 
set of conceptual models of the characteristic in- 
stitutions of modern societies, 

Other writers in this vein sought, through broad 
developmental typologies (“custom” and “reason,” 
“status” and “contract,” Gemeinschaft and Gesell- 
schaft, “mechanical” and “organic”), to grasp in- 
tellectually the changing nature of whole societies. 
While there were occasional doubts among writers 
of this genre about the universal applicability of 
their developmental schemes—Marx, for example, 
considered the possibility of a distinctive “Asiatic 
mode of production” as an alternative to feudalism 
in precapitalist societies—on the whole, the ques- 
tion was either ignored or handled by assimilating 
non-Western forms as earlier stages. Nineteenth- 
century anthropology, while it contributed some 
classics of ethnographic description, was generally 
cast in a similar intellectual mold. 

For some other Western intellectuals, the experi- 
ence of radical social transformation stimulated 
thoughts of quite a different kind, both in relation 
to their own societies and, later, in relation to the 
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prominent role in both political and economic life. 
The author of the article on Japanese society con- 
cludes, contra Veblen (who in this instance repre- 
sents the earlier view that the modernization of the 
West is paradigmatic), that this combination may 
be a relatively stable one and that it may be neces- 
sary to recognize a distinctively Japanese “mod- 
ernism.” 

China is less fully modern in the economic sense, 
but the recent revolutionary transformation of 
Chinese society under an ideology drawn from one 
stream of Western experience poses an equal chal- 
lenge to comparative understanding. As the article 
on Chinese society shows, a persistent problem for 
students of the Chinese revolution has been the 
question of whether the revolution is “essentially 
Marxist” or “essentially Chinese,” i.e., whether it 
represents a basic change in society and culture 
along Marxist lines or a nationalist reassertion of 
traditional Chinese identity [see CHINESE SOCIETY]. 
The author acknowledges important elements of 
continuity but argues, in Weberian terms, that the 
emergence of a new dominant culture-bearing col- 
lectivity (the party) suggests a fundamental trans- 
formation. Incidentally, his discussion of the older 
dominant group, the “gentry,” raises the question 
of the adequacy of this term, taken from English 
history, for understanding the premodern Chinese 
situation. The article on southeast Asia raises simi- 
lar questions concerning the appropriate models for 
conceptualizing the structure of premodern socie- 
ties in that area [see ASIAN SOCIETY, article on 
SOUTHEAST ASIA]. 

Several of the regional articles raise the question 
of the nature of the state in areas in which state 
and nation are in radical discontinuity. The model 
of the state assumed by the modern Western insti- 
tutional paradigm is one in which a culturally and 
linguistically united people—a nation—is governed 
by a political institution possessing a monopoly of 
ultimate power within its boundaries and autonomy 
vis-à-vis other states (Kohn 1944; Jouvenel 1955). 
Although modern Western experience contains 
numerous exceptions to this model (Belgium and 
Switzerland have contrived to maintain states com- 
prising culturally diverse groups, while as imperial 
powers several European states have exercised vary- 
ing degrees of sovereignty over dependent polities, 
both within and without Europe), still the model 
has been felt to be paradigmatic in the sense that 
there is a strain toward sovereignty (decoloniza- 
tion) and, especially as populistic polities develop, 
toward a coincidence between political and cul- 
tural boundaries (nationalism). 

Today this conception is being tested in the ex- 


perience of the new states and in social scientists 
analyses of this experience. On the one hand, as 
the article on sub-Saharan Africa shows, the new 
states of that region—the new “global societies” 
typically contain many formerly autonomous socie- 
ties whose present political and cultural unity is 
mostly the result of European colonial rule [see 
AFRICAN SOCIETY, article on SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA]. 
On the other hand, the Arabs, whose present-day 
societies are analyzed in the article on north Africa 
and in one on the Near East, find their sense of 
linguistic, cultural, and religious unity violated by 
political fragmentation [see AFRICAN SOCIETY, ar- 
ticle on NORTH AFRICA; NEAR EASTERN SOCIETY, 
article on THE ISLAMIC COUNTRIES]. Once united 
with non-Arab coreligionists within the mosaic 
empire of the Ottomans, they have achieved polit- 
ical independence but not political community. 
However “artificial” and “unstable” they may be, 
modern state boundaries in Africa and the Near 
East have proved highly resistant to change in re- 
sponse to ideological stirrings, suggesting that or- 
ganizational forms may take on a life of their own 
that is independent, to some degree, of cultural 
forces, 

Yet another pattern of state formation is illus- 
trated (perhaps “constituted” would be the better 
term, in view of the uniqueness of the case) by 
Israel, a society formed through the recolonization 
of their homeland by a religious community dis- 
persed for two thousand years throughout Europe 
and the Islamic world. Culturally and linguistically 
differentiated by the Diaspora, the Jews neverthe- 
less retained sufficient sense of community, first 
to form a cohesive organizational structure across 
existing political boundaries and then, around this 
structure, to establish and defend a territorial base. 
[See NEAR EASTERN SOCIETY, article on ISRAEL.] 

While the regional articles are far from support- 
ing the notion that the present-day development of 
the non-Western world may be understood as 
simply a process of “Westernization,” Western im- 
perial influence has nevertheless been an impor- 
tant factor in the history of most societies outside 
Europe, and these articles therefore provide much 
material for the comparative study of imperialism. 
For the Old World non-European societies, imperi- 
alism represents an interlude—often far-reaching 
in its consequences but an interlude nevertheless— 
in histories in which the elements of continuity are 
indigenous. For the societies of the New World, 
however, the imperial imprint has been much more 
decisive. Even in Middle America and South Amer- 
ica, where there were some large-scale indigenous 
societies with highly complex cultures, European 


immigration was so massive and its cultural im- 
pact so profound that the resulting contemporary 
societies are more accurately viewed as American 
variants of Iberian society than as modernized or 
Westernized native American ones [see MIDDLE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY; SOUTH AMERICAN SOCIETY]. 
In the societies of the Caribbean, continuity from 
the indigenous past is still more tenuous. Popu- 
lated largely by persons of African slave descent, 
these societies remain variously Spanish, English, 
and French in dominant language and culture and 
“colonial” in socioeconomic structure [see CARIB- 
BEAN SOCIETY]. 

In the article on Anglo-American society we 
have a thoroughgoing comparative analysis of a 
European imperial society and its daughter socie- 
ties overseas. Utilizing Parsons’ scheme of pattern 
variables, the author analyzes the variations upon 
common sociocultural themes which arose in Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, and the United States 
and concludes that today these differences are de- 
clining in response to common developmental 
trends, [See ANGLO-AMERICAN SOCIETY. ] 

Continental Europe, whose intellectuals have 
played such a central role in the development of 
the social sciences and whose societies have pro- 
vided so much of their data, occupies a special 
place in comparative macrosociological studies. 
From one perspective—the one stressed here—its 
common sociocultural features have provided a 
paradigm for the comparative study of other socie- 
ties. But while these common features are real 
enough, so that one might speak of the region as a 
“culture area” in the anthropological sense, it is 
(like other regions) internally differentiated in 

, ways that invite comparative study on a more de- 
tailed level. This perspective is represented in this 
encyclopedia by the articles on various sociocul- 
tural complexes that are historically characteristic 
of Europe, such as democracy, socialism, com- 
munism, capitalism, Christianity, bureaucracy, po- 
litical parties, and labor unions, all of which are 
analyzed comparatively. Indeed, much of the con- 
tent of this encyclopedia, both substantive and con- 
ceptual-theoretical, is at least implicitly concerned 
with intra-Western comparative analysis. [See 
BUREAUCRACY; CAPITALISM; CHRISTIANITY; COM- 
MUNISM; DEMOCRACY; LABOR UNIONS; PARTIES, 
POLITICAL; SOCIALISM.] 

Of all the regional articles, the one on south 
Asian society gives least attention to the problem 
of cultural continuity and discontinuity [see ASIAN 
SOCIETY, article on SOUTH ASIA]. Acknowledging 
that Indic and Islamic cultures continue to inform 
the societies of the area, the author argues pro- 
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vocatively for an austerely social structural analysis 
in terms of levels of complexity. This analysis of 
south Asian society also reminds us that models for 
comparative investigation are today drawn from 
diverse areas. While the author implicitly draws 
upon Western models for the analysis of the more 
complex levels of south Asian society, his frame of 
reference for analyzing village and tribal communi- 
ties, he says, is derived from social anthropological 
studies of Africa. The study of south Asian society, 
in turn, has provided at least one model whose 
applicability to other societies social scientists have 
found it enlightening to explore. The article on the 
concept of caste, the area’s most distinctive socio- 
cultural complex, examines the south Asian phe- 
nomenon, compares it with others and, in a man- 
ner which well exemplifies the logic of comparative 
macrosociological analysis, reformulates it so as to 
elucidate intersocietal similarities and differences 
[see CASTE, article on THE CONCEPT OF CASTE]. 

The native societies of North America [see 
INDIANS, NORTH AMERICAN] and of Australia [see 
OCEANIAN SOCIETY] have been so displaced by 
European immigration that the article on Anglo- 
American society, which gives an account of the 
modern societies of these areas, can completely 
ignore them. The island societies, still under co- 
lonial rule, are perhaps destined for some sort of 
independence, a situation which, if it develops, 
will test some of the hypotheses suggested in the 
article on “small societies” [see SOCIETIES, SMALL]. 
While of little immediate relevance to the compara- 
tive study of contemporary national societies, re- 
search on these societies has been extremely pro- 
ductive of ideas which have influenced comparative 
macrosociological thought, for it was in relation 
to them that Malinowski, Boas, and Radcliffe-Brown 
developed the new anthropology, which emphasized 
holism. As the articles mentioned above show, con- 
tinued anthropological research on these societies 
has produced a rich literature of comparative anal- 
ysis, both synchronic and diachronic. 


The future 

The scholarship which underlies the regional 
articles is the fruit of the great post-World War 11 
expansion of the social sciences’ concern with the 
non-Western, or “developing,” world. Much of this 
activity has been carried out in the context of “area 
studies” programs, interdisciplinary programs of 
research and training organized around regions of 
the world characterized by common cultural tra- 
ditions. In terms of the dialectical pattern of devel- 
opment in comparative macrosociological studies 
outlined above, the emphasis during this period has 
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been on the relativizing side; in an effort to make 
their social scientific concepts and theories more 
relevant to the task of understanding non-Western 
societies, many social scientists have become Ind- 
ologists, Africanists, or China specialists as well 
as, or even in some cases instead of, social scien- 
tists. Recent developments suggest that today at 
least a partial reversal in emphasis may be in prog- 
ress. As the results of specialized regional studies 
become more readily available to the social scien- 
tific community at large through secondary works 
of synthesis, somewhat more ambitious styles of 
comparative analysis again become profitable. 

In the vanguard of this movement have been 
the students of economic development—the econo- 
mists and economic historians, who have all along 
reached for generalization more persistently than 
other social scientists have, Few economists have 
become “area specialists.” The reason for this is, 
of course, quite simple. From the time of Adam 
Smith to the present, the criterion of economic 
growth in monetary terms has provided economists 
with a relatively unambiguous standard about 
which to organize data for intersocietal compari- 
son. Thus, while some, like Gerschenkron (1962), 
Hirschman (1963), and Rosovsky (1961), have 
become deeply engaged with the data of particular 
societies, their work has articulated directly with 
that of such generalizers as Bauer and Yamey 
(1957), Lewis (1955), and Schultz (1964). 

For other social scientists, at any rate insofar as 
they have not been centrally concerned with the 
sociocultural prerequisites or concomitants of eco- 
nomic growth, there exists no such universal 
standard. Although a number of writers have 
attempted to conceptualize a “modernity” toward 
which all contemporary societies aspire or are 
tending (Shils 1959-1960; Kerr 1960), it is widely 
recognized that tradition remains a crucial ele- 
ment in all societies and that consequently there 
are likely to be many paths toward the future. 
Thus, for example, the analytic scheme proposed 
by Levy (1966), perhaps the most elaborate and 
rigorous in the recent literature of comparative 
macrosociology, is much more differentiated and 
open-ended than those of most nineteenth-century 
writers. The Western paradigm has been thor- 
oughly relativized. 

Levy's work is directed toward the comparative 
analysis of whole societies; much more common 
are comparative studies of particular aspects or 
institutions, such as Janowitz’ study of the military 
(1964), Apter's volume on politics (1965), and 
Lenskf's work on social stratification (1966). Given 
the rising standards of regional scholarship, much 


comparative work is, of necessity, collaborative. 
The volumes produced by the Committee on Com- 
parative Politics of the Social Science Research 
Council (Almond & Coleman 1960; Conference on 
Communication . . . 1963; LaPalombara 1963; Con- 
ference on Political Modernization . . . 1964), the 
Committee for the Comparative Study of New Na- 
tions of the University of Chicago (Chicago , . . 
1963; Johnson 1967), and the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom (Democracy . . . 1959; Bellah 1965) 
exemplify recent efforts to achieve comparative 
perspective through seminars and workshops of 
regional specialists. 

Finally, as non-Western studies have matured, 
there has developed a discernible tendency toward 
completing the circle of comparative analysis by 
bringing their results to bear upon the history of 
the West. Lipset (1963) has re-examined the 
United States as “the first new nation,” Moore 
(1966) has compared the historical role of agrar- 
ian organization in Europe and Asia, and Palmer 
(1959-1964), in his monumental study of the 
Western revolutions of the late eighteenth century, 
has felt it appropriate to comment upon the rela- 
tionship between the events with which he is con- 
cerned and those of the twentieth century in the 
non-Western world. Bendix (1964) has compared 
the development of authority and citizenship in 
western Europe, Russia, India, and Japan, Eisen- 
stadt (1966) has analyzed comparatively move- 
ments of protest and processes of change in the 
West and in the “third world.” This article may 
therefore end with the observation with which it 
began: the road toward a more universal perspec- 
tive for the social sciences leads through the study 
of diverse particular societies, considered com- 
paratively, 

LLoyD A. FALLERS 
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SOCIETIES, SMALL 


“Small” is obviously a relative term. When ap- 
plied to societies it usually refers to area, popula- 
tion, or both; for purposes of sociological analysis 
a distinction must be drawn between a small-scale 
society and a small territory. It is possible to have 
a small-scale society in a very large territory (e.g., 
the Eskimo or the Bedouin). It is also possible to 
have part of a large-scale society in a very small 
territory (e.g., Luxembourg or Monaco). The cri- 
teria of size for territories are area and population; 
the criteria of scale for a society are the number 
and quality of role relationships. In a small-scale 
society the individual interacts over and over with 
the same individuals in virtually all social situa- 
tions. In a large-scale society the individual has 
many impersonal or part-relationships. As Mair 
puts it, “Every member of the large-scale society is 
party to a great number of relationships, some 
ephemeral, some lasting, which do not overlap” 
(1963, p. 13). 

Sociologists and social anthropologists have 
treated “smallness” in terms of the small groups 
found within a society. Usually this has been 
termed the “primary group” or the “face-to-face” 
group. Sometimes the general characteristics of 
such groups have been the focus of interest (e.g., 
Homans 1950); sometimes it has been the study 
of particular types of groups, such as the family 
(e.g., Bell & Vogel 1960), the gang (e.g., Whyte 
1943), or some other form of association. Such 
face-to-face groups exist in all societies and are not 
a particular characteristic of small territories. 

The study of “small-scale” societies has been the 
particular concern of social anthropologists. Indeed, 
smallness in scale has been cited as a distinguish- 
ing feature of the subject matter of social anthro- 
pology (Firth 1951, p. 17) and as a defining char- 
acteristic of “primitive” (Evans-Pritchard 1951a, 
p. 8). One should distinguish between two major 
types of small-scale societies, Both are composed 
chiefly of primary groups, but in one the total social 
field is small and in the other it is composed of a 
series of interlocking similar small groups which 


extend through a considerable population. Island 
societies such as those on Tikopia (Firth 1936) or 
Dobu (Fortune 1932) are examples of the former 
type. The latter is exemplified by the segmentary 
societies such as the Nuer (Evans-Pritchard 1940; 
1956), the Tiv (Bohannan 1957), and the Tallensi 
(Fortes 1945; 1949). Nadel has constructed the 
model for this type of society: 


Think, for example, of a tribe divided into a number 
of sub-tribes or extended families; these all duplicate 
each other, both in their structure and their modes of 
action; each is relatively self-contained, and such rela- 
tions as obtain between them (intermarriage, eco- 
nomic cooperation, and so forth) do not follow from 
their constitution (their “statutes”), but are contingent 
upon circumstances and outside interests. Though such 
segments may in fact “combine” to form the society 
at large, they could exist without each other and in any 
number; one could add to or subtract from it without 
affecting the working either of each segment or of the 
embracing group. (1951, p. 178) 


Societies of this type are characterized by what 
Durkheim (1893) called “mechanical solidarity.” 
Thus it is that the Tiv of Nigeria, who number per- 
haps a million, can still be described as a small- 
scale society. 

The question arises as to whether such peoples 
as the Tiv are a “society” at all. This depends on 
the criteria we use to define society. There are a 
large number of possible criteria, such as common 
language, descent, origin, religion, political alle- 
giance, and so forth. Most anthropologists would 
accept the criterion of the widest effective political 
group, i.e., the group that could employ force 
against outsiders and that effectively prevents or 
limits the use of force within the group (see Nadel 
1951, p. 183-188; Mair 1962, part 1; Schapera 
1956, chapter 1). 

One other type of small group frequently studied 
by anthropologists and sociologists is the village 
community, Redfield has stressed the following as 
characteristics of the small community: distinctive- 
ness both from the observer’s and the inhabitant’s 
point of view, smallness, homogeneity, and “all 
providing self-sufficiency” (1955, p. 4). Yet it is 
obvious that a village community is only what 
Kroeber ([1923] 1948, p. 284) called a “part- 
society.” It is less self-sufficient than either the 
island society or the segmentary society, although, 
of course, there are considerable variations in this 
respect. [See VILLAGE.] 

Scale and roles. The number of roles to be 
played in any society is to some extent dependent 
on its size, but size alone in terms of population 
does not mean that there are large numbers of dif- 


ferent roles to be played. This is demonstrated in 
the populous segmentary societies. There must also 
be what Durkheim termed a condensation of so- 
ciety, multiplying social relations among more in- 
dividuals and leading to a greater division of labor 
(1893). While the division of labor need not take 
place in a large population with a simple economy 
(as in the segmentary societies ), it is more difficult 
for it to occur in very small-scale societies. Such 
societies may have a considerable proliferation of 
roles in the politico—ritual sphere, but they have 
very little specialization of economic and technical 
roles. Thus it is not only in the numbers of roles 
but also in the kinds of roles that small-scale so- 
cieties differ from those of larger scale, 

In their discussion of scale, the Wilsons state: 
“A Bushman, we maintain, is as dependent on his 
fellows as an Englishman, but the Englishman de- 
pends upon many more people than does the Bush- 
man” (1945, p. 25). Yet it is obvious that there is 
a difference in quality in the dependence of the 
Bushman and of the Englishman on his fellows. 
The Wilsons describe this as a difference of in- 
tensity of relations, the intensity of the English- 
man’s relations being “more spread out.” 

The word “intensity” is by no means clear. The 
Wilsons imply that there is some total store of 
intensity which is invariable for all societies, but 
that it has various distributions in different socie- 
ties. As the range of interrelations increases, the 
intensity of relations with near neighbors, etc., 
decreases. This is very difficult to prove, because 
we are not sure how intensity is to be measured. 
One could argue that the intensity of relations be- 
tween spouses in London was greater (Bott 1957) 
than in a society in which, as in that of the Bush- 
men, there was greater dependence on neighbors 
and kinsmen. We can carry the analysis further 
than this by looking more closely at the nature of 
the roles themselves. Not only are there fewer roles 
in a small-scale society but also, because of the 
smallness of the total social field, many roles are 
played by relatively few individuals. It is a com- 
monplace in anthropological studies of small com- 
munities ihat economic, political, religious, and 
kinship systems are very often congruent or nearly 
so. The same individuals are brought into contact 
over and over again in various activities. “Differ- 
ent types of primary groups tend to coincide or 
overlap in large measure” (Firth 1951, p. 47). 
Relationships are what Gluckman calls “multiplex,” 
in that “nearly every social relationship serves 
many interests” (1955, pp. 18-19). Parsons (1939; 
1951) has characterized such role relationships, 
which he terms “particularistic,” as being affec- 
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tively charged. There are strong positive or nega- 
tive attitudes between individuals involved in them. 
They also extend over a considerable time span. 
Such roles are usually ascriptive. The standards of 
judgment in the role depend on who the individual 
is rather than what he does. They are character- 
ized by personal relations. 

Particularistic relationships can be contrasted 
with impersonal relations. Parsons calls these “uni- 
versalistic” because they are based on more or less 
fixed standards and criteria. The incumbent of a 
universalistic role treats all others with whom he 
comes in contact in terms of universal categories. 
A shopkeeper should treat all his customers alike, 
and a doctor all his patients. The roles are func- 
tionally specific in definition. The relationship, at 
least ideally in terms of a model, is affectively 
neutral. It also has a very limited time span, even 
though it may be repeated at intervals, The stand- 
ards of judgment are based on criteria of achieve- 
ment—what an individual does rather than who 
he is. Performance and efficiency, not ascribed 
hereditary qualities, are relevant. These are polar 
models, and it is obvious that both sets of features 
are characteristic of most role relationships which 
could be placed along a continuum. Role relation- 
ships change over time. As the same individuals 
continue to interact in the same roles, the relation- 
ship moves from the impersonal toward the per- 
sonal pole. 

In a small-scale society where the total social 
field is small, relationships tend to be personal. 
Who a man is matters very much more than what 
he does. For example, in business, professions, and 
government, family connections and friendships 
determine positive or negative attitudes; these are 
not based on role performances as shop assistants, 
doctors, and clerks. Occupational roles become dif- 
fuse when they have to be looked at in terms of 
kinship connections and influence in other spheres 
of activity. [See ROLE.) 

Values and alternatives. An actor playing a role 
based on impersonal criteria is using one set of 
values, e.g., whether a customer owes one money; 
whereas the same actor acting in a personal frame 
uses another set of values, e.g., whether one’s kins- 
man needs the money one loaned him. In a small- 
scale society one’s customer is likely to be one’s 
kinsman. 

There is another sense in which the general 
values of a society may be related to its scale. 
Where kinship, economic, political, religious, and 
other systems tend to be coincident or nearly so, 
there may be a greater consistency of values than 
in a large-scale society, where there may be differ- 
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ent values for individuals acting in different situa- 
tions or even for whole sets of individuals engaged 
in very different sorts of life (Redfield 1941). Ina 
small-scale society anonymity is impossible. In a 
large-scale society, particularly in an urban setting, 
it is possible by moving, by changing one’s job, 
name, or style of life. As there are more kinds of 
jobs and ways of life in a large-scale society, so 
there are more alternatives for the individual. In a 
small-scale society choice is limited, alternatives 
are few, and the choice of an individual may have 
considerable effects throughout the social structure. 
Degrees of social cohesiveness will vary from so- 
ciety to society even when we are only dealing with 
small territories. A society like that of Mauritius 
(Benedict 1961), with its different ethnic elements, 
each having its own religion and style of life, is less 
cohesive than the kingdom of Tonga. Yet both so- 
cieties are rapidly affected by any major decisions 
or changes. A strike at an industrial plant in the 
United States has little immediate effect on most 
Americans; a strike at a sugar mill in Mauritius 
has very serious effects throughout the island, not 
only economically but also politically. Nearly every- 
one would be affected. Decisions in the economic, 
political, and legal fields have a pervasiveness in 
small-scale societies which they lack in societies of 
larger scale. Again, this is because people are con- 
nected with each other in so many different ways 
in a small-scale society. Similarly, natural dis- 
asters are more devastating in small-scale societies 
because their effects are so pervasive, not just on 
the physical environment but throughout the social 
fabric as well (Spillius 1957). 

Magico-religious practices. The worship of local 
saints, deities, or ancestors is a characteristic of 
many small-scale societies and has been shown by 
anthropologists to be intimately bound up with per- 
sonal relations within the community. This form 
of worship carries personal role relationships to a 
supernatural plane. Ancestors are an extension in 
time of the kin group and are intimately concerned 
with its welfare. Neglect of ancestors can bring 
misfortune in a way analogous to neglect of living 
relatives. 

Social anthropologists following Durkheim (1912) 
have shown how such beliefs reflect and symbolize 
the solidarity of local groups, kin groups, or the 
whole society itself. Yet such beliefs may only 
symbolize the cohesion of small groups within a 
society of any size. 

Ancestor worship is found in China as well as 
in small-scale societies. The notion of a high god 
is found in both large-scale and small-scale socie- 
ties. Magico-religious practices may be an index of 


the homogeneity of a society but not necessarily 
of its scale. It may be that very small-scale simple 
societies are more likely to be characterized by a 
single set of religious beliefs, but many small-scale 
societies (e.g., Guyana, Fiji, Mauritius) are re- 
markable for the diversity of religious beliefs found 
within them. 

It is often assumed that secularization accom- 
panies the growth of impersonal relationships 
(e.g., Redfield 1941; Wilson & Wilson 1945), but 
it is by no means clear how beliefs in witchcraft, 
sorcery, ancestors, or local deities are related to the 
scale of a society or whether and in what manner 
they inhibit the development of impersonal role 
relationships. The expectations that such beliefs 
would rapidly disappear with the spread of educa- 
tion and scientific knowledge have been frequently 
disappointed. [See Macic; RELIGION.] 

Jural relations. Maine’s distinction between 
Status and contract and his famous dictum that 
societies have progressively moved from the former 
to the latter have relevance in any discussion of 
the sociological aspects of smallness (1861), Status 
in Maine’s sense refers to personal role relation- 
ships. These depend chiefly on birth and who a 
man is, A number of anthropologists have pointed 
out (e.g., Bohannan 1957) that procedure in native 
courts is often devoted to finding out who the 
litigants are in terms of descent and affiliation 
rather than in finding out what occurred, for it is 
believed that an individual's behavior cannot be 
judged apart from who he is. The important thing 
is to restore good social relationships among all 
parties concerned (including the judges), not to 
conform to an impersonal law. Because of the mul- 
tiple connections between litigants, lawyers, and 
judges in small-scale societies, there are often dif- 
ficulties in applying impersonal law. 

Contractual relations pose similar problems. In 
a contractual relation involving the payment of 
money, the only relevant question is whether or 
not the money is owed. It does not matter whether 
the creditor needs the money or whether the debtor 
can afford to pay. Where one is doing business with 
one’s relatives, friends, and neighbors, it is difficult 
to apply impersonal standards. Questions of need 
and ability to pay may take precedence over the 
strict terms of the contract (see Parsons 1939). A 
shopkeeper havng close personal ties with his 
clientele will find it very difficult to be an imper- 
sonal creditor, and this may well lead him into 
bankruptcy. It is common in many small communi- 
ties for the shopkeeper, who is the principal manip- 
ulator of creditor—debtor relationships, to be an 
outsider, of a different ethnic or religious origin 


from his clients. Thus he is not so closely con- 
nected to them by kinship and friendship ties, 
which enables him to be a more impersonal creditor 
and hence a more successful businessman (Bene- 
dict 1964, p. 344), 

Political structure. Apart from external polit- 
ical factors, there are sociological factors affecting 
the political structure of small-scale societies. Fore- 
most is the ubiquitousness of government. In a 
small-scale society one cannot progress very far up 
any occupational or prestige ladder without run- 
ning into government, Government is an active 
party to nearly every sizable enterprise, not only 
officially but also because of the multistranded per- 
sonal networks connecting the members of a small 
society to each other. In many technologically 
underdeveloped societies there are small elites 
marked off from the rest of the population by either 
ethnic criteria or class barriers. They often have 
control of the wealth and technical skill (including 
education) of the society. They usually have a large 
number of dependents or clients attached to them 
and are very often able to control the internal po- 
litical machinery of the society. In small-scale 
societies the elite must necessarily be small. Oppor- 
tunities for upward mobility are limited and more 
easily controlled by those in power—again because 
the social field is smaller. Obviously the homo- 
geneity or heterogeneity of a society is important 
in this respect. Where factions form they are not 
apt to be simply on the basis of political issues, but 
extend to numerous social relationships. Where 
there are ethnic, religious, or linguistic differences, 
social cleavages may become even wider and more 
irreconcilable (e.g., Mayer 1963, chapter 12). 
Whereas in a large-scale society political relation- 
ships are only partial relationships, in a small-scale 
society they are much more inclusive. Closely knit 
family organization, personal ties within the com- 
munity, traditional bonds of clientage or servitude, 
color bars, and so forth all militate against social 
mobility, whether in the political or the economic 
sphere, 

The form of government as related to scale also 
deserves attention. A small governing elite is, after 
all, not a peculiarity of small countries. Literal 
democracy in the sense that everyone has a direct 
say in government can exist only in very small 
communities where everyone can meet and discuss 
a problem until agreement is reached (Mair 1961, 
p. 2). But even in small territories, with the excep- 
tion of some of the very smallest islands, this is 
impossible. Representative government takes the 
place of democracy in its pure form. Theoretically, 
a small society with an informed electorate should 
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operate a representative democracy very well; but 
the multiplex ties connecting leaders to their fol- 
lowers mean that cliques or factions form which 
are based not on issues of policy but on ties of kin- 
ship and patronage. It is at least questionable 
whether very small-scale societies can successfully 
operate a party system. The small elites with multi- 
plex relationships among their members may make 
it difficult for an opposition to develop. In a large- 
scale society politicians out of power can take lead- 
ing roles in industry, local government, or the 
professions, but in small-scale societies there are 
relatively few such roles, and those that exist tend 
to be integrated with the governing elite. 

For similar reasons small-scale societies often 
experience difficulties in developing an impersonal 
civil service. Civil servants form part of the govern- 
ing elite. Their actions are apt to be seen as either 
supporting or opposing certain politicians. The net- 
work of multiplex personal relations makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for an individual to play the role 
of a neutral civil servant. He is apt to be forced 
into partisanship (see Singham’s article in Bene- 
dict 1967). 

Economic organization. Large-scale or even 
medium-scale economic operations require func- 
tionally specific roles. If such enterprises are to be 
efficient and competitive they must be based on 
impersonal criteria of performance and achieve- 
ment and not on an individual’s personal ties with 
other individuals in the enterprise (United Nations 
1955, p. 20). The affective component must be as 
neutral as possible or rational choices in terms of 
the efficiency of the enterprise become very diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless, studies in industrial sociology 
have shown that where attempts are made to treat 
individuals as instruments rather than as indi- 
viduals loss of efficiency often occurs and personal 
elements may have to be reintroduced (e.g., Roeth- 
lisberger & Dickson 1939). In large-scale societies 
there are always possibilities of bringing in out- 
siders. The social field is large enough to permit 
this. In small-scale societies outsiders must be im- 
ported from another society, Are there societies 
which are too small for impersonal criteria to pre- 
vail, and just how small is too small? Unfortu- 
nately, there do not seem to be any very clear-cut 
answers to these questions, although research could 
be designed which would give a more precise defi- 
nition of the problem than we have now. For in- 
stance, a valuable question might be: What is the 
effect of the scale of a society on the specialization 
of roles within it? 

Firth has mentioned (1951, p. 47) that there is 
less room for specialization of roles in a small- 
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scale society. This is particularly noticeable in 
occupational roles. Even should specialist tech- 
niques be acquired, there is simply not enough 
work for an individual to earn his living by his 
specialization alone. This situation has serious im- 
plications for economic development, for it means 
that a specialist must be trained and paid for per- 
forming only a very few services each year, or the 
society must import him at considerable expense 
and loss of time and at competitive prices when he 
is needed. Alternatively, the specialist must be a 
jack of all trades with the possibility that he may 
be master of none. 

There remain questions about the type of eco- 
nomic enterprise and its relation to personal— 
impersonal pattern variables. The economies of 
small territories present few alternatives. They are 
almost invariably limited to producing a very few 
commodities which are exported to a limited num- 
ber of markets, The domestic market is small, and 
local enterprise can rarely compete with cheap im- 
ports from mass producers elsewhere. Isolation 
from markets often aggravates the inefficiencies of 
personal role relationships. As the Wilsons have 
pointed out (1945, p. 25), there is a sense in which 
the scale of a society increases the more it is in 
contact with other societies. We need only com- 
pare Luxembourg with Mauritius, which is more 
than twice as populous, to see the cogency of this 
point. Unquestionably, the factor of development 
is significant. The underdeveloped countries, even 
the large ones, are socially characterized by per- 
sonal role relationships. Their small elites reach 
into all facets of social existence. It can only be 
predicted that they have a larger potential social 
field for developing impersonal role relationships 
than the small isolated territories. 

Industrialization appears to be most dependent 
on impersonal role relationships, while cottage in- 
dustries, agriculture, and commerce seem to be less 
so. But some types of enterprise may thrive on a 
personal basis, Family businesses may succeed in 
risky enterprises simply because family members 
are not tied to the enterprise merely on the basis 
of a wage that they draw, but also by multiplex 
personal obligations, which may tide them over a 
period of economic difficulties. Whether a whole 
territory, even a small one, can succeed on such a 
basis is doubtful. A strong network of personal re- 
lationships or great social cohesion does not mean 
social harmony or common goals. The affectivity 
of such roles can be negative as well as positive. 
The intense factionalism of small communities has 
been observed repeatedly (Firth et al. 1957). Such 


communities are no more cohesive and harmonious 
than groups found in large-scale societies. 

What relation exists between small-scale socie- 
ties defined in term of role relationships and small 
territories defined in terms of area and population? 
It is clear that small territories tend to be char- 
acterized by small-scale societies simply because of 
their relatively small populations. It is also clear 
that there are other factors involved, such as geo- 
graphical isolation and economic and technological 
development. Luxembourg is a small territory, yet 
economically it exhibits large-scale characteristics 
as a result of its integration with its neighbors in 
the Common Market. Politically, however, it retains 
many characteristics of a small-scale society. 
Where there is greater physical isolation, as in the 
island societies of the Caribbean, the Pacific, or the 
Indian Ocean, the features of the small-scale so- 
ciety are even more marked. This is surely one of 
the sociological reasons attending the difficulties 
of federation in such areas as Indonesia, Malaysia, 
and the West Indies. 

BURTON BENEDICT 


[See also ETHNIC GROUPS; SOCIAL STRUCTURE; SOCIETAL 
ANALYSIS.] 
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SOCIETY 


The concept of society has been formulated in 
various ways in sociological thought. At a general 
level there is some agreement as to the referent of 
the concept, but to abstract this common meaning 
from the welter of different and competing mean- 
ings of the term, we must first eliminate from con- 
sideration those usages which merely adopt the 
term as a shorthand label for the fabric of social 
phenomena in general. As the historical section of 
this article will show, the word is often used in 
this all-embracing sense. Indeed, “society” is fre- 
quently used merely to refer to an encompassing 
network of social relationships that enclose some 
more specific phenomenon which is the primary 
object of analysis. Thus, a student of race relations 
may insist that interracial behavior can be under- 
stood only as a part of the organization of the 
larger society in which it occurs and yet may fail 
to provide any analytical conception of the nature 
of this larger whole. It is only when analysts begin 
to isolate the attributes of the larger whole which 
we term “a society” that analytical treatments of 
the concept begin to emerge. 

Definitions of society. Analytical definitions 
usually treat a society as a relatively independent 
or self-sufficient population characterized by in- 
ternal organization, territoriality, cultural distinc- 
tiveness, and sexual recruitment. Specific defini- 
tions vary considerably in regard to which of these 
elements is emphasized. For example, some stress 
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internal organization so strongly that they define 
the society as consisting in the organization and 
not in the population. Definitions also vary in the 
specific meaning given to such concepts as “self- 
sufficiency,” “organization,” and “culture.” Careful 
formulations must develop precise apparatus for 
specifying the units and boundaries of societies, for 
describing the nature of the links between units, 
and for establishing the mechanisms by which 
these links influence social processes within so- 
ciety. Nevertheless, the basic concept of the in- 
clusive, self-sufficient group remains a constant 
element in most concepts of society. 

When the concept of society is formulated in 
definitive detail, it is capable of entering into socio- 
logical thought in significant ways. Various con- 
ceptions of society define the essential problems of 
sociological analysis and thus shape conceptions 
of the subject matter of sociology. 

The well-known functional conception of so- 
ciety put forth by Aberle and his colleagues will 
serve to illustrate a detailed concept of society and 
the way it enters into a system of sociological 
thought. According to these analysts, “A society is 
a group of human beings sharing a self-sufficient 
system of action which is capable of existing longer 
than the life-span of an individual, the group be- 
ing recruited at least in part by the sexual repro- 
duction of the members” (Aberle et al. 1950, 
p. 101). The authors proceed to specify four con- 
ditions that would terminate the existence of a 
society: biological extinction or dispersion of the 
members, apathy of the members, the war of all 
against all, and the absorption of the society into 
another society, These conditions enable the authors 
to specify the functional requisites of a society by 
enumerating the mechanisms that permit a society 
to exist, thus specifying the meaning of the core 
concept of a “self-sufficient system of action.” If 
the conditions terminating the existence of a so- 
ciety are to be avoided, mechanisms must develop 
to insure provision for sexual recruitment, pro- 
vision for adequate relationship to the environment, 
role differentiation and the assignment of mem- 
bers to roles, communication, shared definitions of 
the world and of the goals of the society, normative 
regulation of means and of emotional expression, 
socialization, and the control of disruptive be- 
havior. Thus, the authors have proceeded directly 
and logically from a definition of society to a con- 
ception of the essential concerns of societal anal- 
ysis, even developing along the way some relatively 
specific hypotheses. For example, it is proposed 
that extremely rapid social change, such as revolu- 
tion, tends to be accompanied by increases in the 


conditions terminating the existence of a society— 
mortality, morbidity, apathy, force, and fraud, 

It is not surprising that definitions of society are 
so closely articulated with conceptions of the na- 
ture and functions of sociological thought, for 
from the very beginning of the analytical develop- 
ment of the concept, social theorists have found in 
“society” a convenient foundation for relating their 
specific problems to a larger context. Thus the 
student interested in elucidating the nature of 
bureaucracy may insist that it is embedded in a 
larger network of organization which determines, or 
at least influences, the emergence of bureaucracy 
and the forms which it assumes and which con- 
strains purposive attempts to shape bureaucratic 
development. 

If society is conceived as a set of external and 
constraining social forces, it is natural that the 
concept should be put to ideological use. He who 
would assert that some social institution ought to 
change or ought to be protected from change may 
point to the external and constraining forces of the 
larger society that encompass the institution, find- 
ing in those forces both an evaluative standard and 
an empirical justification for that standard, The 
emergence of analytical concepts of society has 
been inextricably bound up with the development 
of political ideology of this type. 


History of the concept 


In the Western world the concept of society as 
an entity distinct from the state emerged rather 
late. The age of reason, when philosophers began 
to search for secular foundations for critical anal- 
ysis of existing political institutions, was one of 
the earliest periods when Western thinkers came to 
view society as something clearly prior to and out- 
side of the state. The vehicle used to establish this 
differentiation was the social contract doctrine. 

The utilitarian conception of society. In some 
of its forms the contract concept failed to distin- 
guish between state and society. Thus Hobbes, 
wishing to insist that there is no middle ground 
between an organized state and the war of all 
against all, treated the social contract, the law of 
nature, and civil society as virtually identical. But 
the liberal thinkers of the Enlightenment wished 
to justify secular rational criticism of the state. In 
developing a critical doctrine, such thinkers as 
Locke began to distinguish the law of nature from 
the social contract that had formed the state. For 
Locke there is a layer of natural order guaranteed 
by man’s interdependence and his sense of the 
natural rights of all. It exists prior to and outside 
of positive political institutions; the state is a utili- 


tarian device for insuring a more efficient, less 
cumbersome social order by developing specialized 
machinery for enforcing natural law. Such a theory 
squarely establishes the state as a dependent sector 
of a larger social order. 

By a similar logic the critical philosophers sought 
to establish analytical distinctions between society 
and church and to separate church and state. The 
church was defined by reference to its utilitarian 
functions for the larger society, and these func- 
tions were distinguished from the functions of the 
state. Thus, through the use of the concepts “civil 
society” and “religious society,” church and state 
were defined as analytical functional aspects of a 
larger society. 

Despite the incipient emergence of the concep- 
tion of society as a set of interdependent organized 
functions, the idea of society developed during the 
Enlightenment was not entirely satisfactory, for 
the ultimate premises of argument continued to be 
the same premises from which Hobbes had derived 
the war of all against all. Enlightenment thought 
was founded on the concept of reason, The method 
of reason is analytical reduction; complex wholes 
must be reduced to their fundamental particles and 
the whole reassembled by a process of deduction 
from the laws governing particles. For society, the 
particle is the individual, and the law governing 
particles derives from the most essential quality of 
individuals, their natural reason. Each man uses 
his reason to rationally pursue his chosen ends. 
Parsons (1937) has termed this conception of so- 
ciety “utilitarian” and has shown that the attempt 
to derive social coherence and order from the 
faculty of reason in the individual was unsuccess- 
ful. The utilitarians could protect their Achilles 
heel, that is, the problem of conflicting ends, only 
by arbitrarily postulating such metaphysical con- 
cepts as the “natural identity of interests,” “natural 
rights,” and “the spirit of sociability.” [See UTILI- 
TARIANISM, article on SOCIOLOGICAL THOUGHT.] 

The more perceptive figures of the Enlighten- 
ment—Hume, for example—recognized the inner 
weakness of the utilitarian conception. However, 
only a sweeping new movement of thought placed 
the concept of society on a less atomistic foun- 
dation. 

Romanticism and organismic conceptions. In 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, and espe- 
cially in the period after the French Revolution, 
many social theorists became disillusioned with 
individual reason and the reductive methods of the 
analytical philosophers. As the philosophy of 
romanticism became more influential, a conserva- 
tive theory of society developed which stressed the 
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unity of the integrated whole. Society came to be 
viewed as an organic growth, embodying the prac- 
tical and profound wisdom of convention and tra- 
dition. Being a cumulative organic product, society 
has an organic unity. Abstract analytical segments 
cannot be separated from the whole and arbi- 
trarily changed; to do so is to destroy the complex 
interdependence of the web of social life. 

Again we have a concept of society as a larger 
whole, containing within it the standards by which 
particular phenomena are to be evaluated, but in 
this formulation the concept was put to conserva- 
tive use. By assuming that the totality has an inte- 
grated character, one can effectively refute de- 
mands for arbitrary and rapid change in the parts. 

The organismic conception sharpened the con- 
cept of society as a set of interdependent functions 
(which was already implicit in the philosophy of 
the Enlightenment) and drew attention to a new 
element, cultural tradition, as a functionally neces- 
sary part of a society. The idea of a cultural order 
as a constituent element of a society was developed 
further by August Comte in the early nineteenth 
century. Comte sought to synthesize Enlightened 
and Romantic modes of thought. Accordingly, he 
incorporated into his sociological system elements 
of classic liberal thought, such as the idea of a 
level of order arising from man’s natural economic 
interdependence, and the concept of a larger so- 
ciety from which government derives its legitimacy. 
At the same time he refused to derive the larger 
society from individual reason and the concurrence 
of interests. Drawing on organismic conservatism, 
he found in cultural tradition the specifically col- 
lective factor in society. For Comte, the formation 
of any society presupposed a system of common 
opinions about nature and man. The Enlighten- 
ment philosophers, by destroying the normative 
order of the religiously based society, had loosed 
anarchy upon the world. Comte argued that the 
reformation of society required the creation of a 
new, scientifically based moral order. Again we see 
an example of the ideological use of the concept of 
society. Society remains a set of external and con- 
straining forces by which we are to judge the 
acceptability of political ideology. The concept 
enters into sociological thought as a set of funda- 
mental premises from which we are to derive the 
social constraints on political action. m 

Comte’s plans for the reconstitution of society 
revolved about ideas for the reconstruction of re- 
ligious, familial, educational, and political institu- 
tions. Embedded in his program is a contribution 
to the conceptual elaboraton of the idea of society. 
Comte did not believe that a bare consensus is a 
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sufficient condition for organized collective life. The 
consensus must be organized in an institutional 
order that symbolizes, teaches, enforces, and imple- 
ments moral ideas and rules. 

The belief that society is an institutional order 
which embodies a fundamental set of cultural 
ideas was prominent in another branch of romantic 
thought which might be termed “idealism.” Ideal- 
ism, which was especially prominent in nineteenth- 
century German thought, stresses the cultural dis- 
tinctiveness of each society. A society reflects a 
peculiar Geist or spirit that is embodied in its dis- 
tinctive traditions and institutions. The spirit of a 
society progressively unfolds in history. Once again 
the ideological implications are clear: proposals 
for change are to be evaluated according to whether 
they are consonant with the cultural distinctive- 
ness of the larger society. [See the biographies of 
BosaNQueEt and HEGEL.] 

The economic conception of society. Marx was 
an heir to the idealistic tradition, and the concept 
of society entered into his thought in a similar way. 
For Marx, as for the idealists, the elements of a 
society are closely intertwined into a complex and 
distinctive whole. For Marx, as for his idealistic 
predecessor Hegel, society is undergoing continu- 
ous transformation according to a logic of imma- 
nent development. The ideological implication is 
that social action is to be judged in relation to its 
correspondence to the immanent forces of change 
within society. At this point the similarity to ideal- 
ism ceases, since for Marx the notion of a spirit 
or Geist is as metaphysical an explanation for the 
collective as the utilitarian postulate of natural 
order. 

According to Marx, society exists in the concrete 
relations between social groups and not in the con- 
cepts used by philosophers to summarize these 
relations. The Geist is a mere analytical construct 
of the observer. The real foundations of society and 
the real springs of social development lie in the 
economic relations between men. The idea that the 
society outside of state and church is largely eco- 
nomic in character did not originate with Marx. 
The original utilitarian conception of society had 
stressed man’s natural economic interdependence 
as the source of order which is logically prior to 
the state. However, Marx developed the idea of 
society as an economy in rich detail. 

The economic conception of society starts with 
the assumption that man’s most fundamental prob- 
lem is to provide for his material needs. To do so, 
man must cooperate with other men by entering 
into relations of production. Stable relations of pro- 
duction constitute economic structures. Economic 


structures are variable, but they generally involve 
two crucial phenomena: the division of men into 
classes and the exploitation of one class by an- 
other. Stratification and exploitation make the con- 
tinuing stability of economic structures precarious, 
and for this reason whole complexes of compulsive 
apparatus develop to support the economic order. 
The state, law, religion, and ideology function to 
bring temporary stability into inherently unstable 
situations. Since economic structure is more basic, 
it can be termed the “substructure” of society; and 
the supporting institutions may be termed the 
“superstructure,” since they are derivative in the 
sense that they are responses to the problems of 
economic relations. In the theory of substructure 
and superstructure, we see one of the first and 
most comprehensive theories of society as an insti- 
tutional order. [See ECONOMY AND SOCIETY.) 

Conflict theory. The Marxian conception of so- 
ciety is one of a larger set of conceptions that can 
be combined under the heading of “conflict theory” 
(Martindale 1960). The premise of conflict theory 
is that men are organisms, and as such they must 
compete for access to the resources of life, The 
struggle for existence does not occur between iso- 
lated individuals but between groups. In various 
versions of conflict theory the competing units may 
be families, bands, classes, nations, or races, de- 
pending on the special interests of the analyst or 
the stage of social development under analysis. As 
the conflict between groups becomes stabilized or 
organized or regulated, we may speak of the emer- 
gence of a structured society. Society is viewed as 
an organizational device for relating populations 
of organisms to an environment, and in this sense 
conflict theory may be said to adopt an ecological 
perspective. In conflict theory the concept of so- 
ciety enters into sociological thought as a means 
of relating social life to natural forces. In this way 
social scientists were able to develop a less meta- 
physical, more naturalistic account of society than 
had been produced by either Enlightened or Ro- 
mantic philosophers. [See CONFLICT.] 

To see society as a device for regulating the 
struggle for existence and for relating man to his 
environment is not necessarily to renounce interest 
in cultural and normative phenomena. Sumner’s 
classic account (1906) views society as a product 
of antagonistic cooperation between competing or- 
ganisms and groups; but the phenomenon that 
emerges to stabilize, organize, and regulate coopera- 
tion is a complex of customs, mores, conventions, 
laws, and institutions. The theory remains natural- 
istic in insisting that normative complexes develop 
gradually and naturally as a response to environ- 


mental problems. They do not emanate from cul- 
tural spirits, nor are they created de novo from a 
social contract. 

Conflict theory is too general a rubric to imply 
any particular ideological purpose. It is apparent 
that some forms of conflict theory are susceptible 
to use in support of racial or nationalistic ideolo- 
gies. It is less often remarked that conflict theory 
was often used in the development of liberal doc- 
trines. 

The perspective of conflict theory dominated 
sociological thought in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Its acceptance is closely associated 
with the impact of the Darwinian revolution in 
biology and the popularity of evolutionary modes 
of thought. It was in connection with the use of 
conflict theory as an evolutionary doctrine that 
sociological thinkers were able to place classic 
liberal ideas on a naturalistic foundation. 

Emergence of the “utilitarian society.” Nine- 
teenth-century evolutionary theory was manifold, 
and its devotees worked out developmental se- 
quences for every institutional sphere of society. 
Insofar as the evolutionary school had any common 
theory of the development of total societies, it was 
the idea of movement toward the development of 
larger and more inclusive wholes. By processes of 
consolidation, conquest, incorporation, and differ- 
entiation, societies come to increase in scale and 
complexity. As this occurs, unregulated conflict 
between small fractionated groups becomes less im- 
portant, and the regulation of internal process be- 
comes more important. Further, as the relations 
with the environment and other societies become 
more stabilized and the larger society becomes 
more consolidated, new forms of social organization 
become possible. Social organization can be built 
upon processes of free discussion, free exchange, 
and the pursuit of individual interests. The in- 
flexibility of the “cake of custom” and rigid mili- 
tary organization becomes nonadaptive; only a 
looser framework of organization can improve the 
adaptation of society to the environment by un- 
leashing the forces of creativity and innovation. 

In this brand of evolutionary theory we see the 
re-emergence of the concept of the “utilitarian so- 
ciety.” However, in nineteenth-century thought the 
concept was no longer used as an analytical defini- 
tion of the nature of any society, but as an increas- 
ingly accurate description of a historically emergent 
form of society. 

Not all of the social analysts writing at the end 
of the nineteenth century viewed the emergence of 
the utilitarian society with equanimity. According 
to some analysts, the breakdown of old forms of 
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organization meant the loss of what had once pro- 
vided society with integration, coherence, and 
meaning. The utilitarian society, founded upon the 
industrial revolution, the capitalist system, and the 
market mentality, fails to provide for an ethical 
standard outside of the individual or a viable source 
of social cohesion. 

In 1887 Ténnies incorporated this type of per- 
spective into his famous dichotomy between Ge- 
meinschaft and Gesellschaft. In the Gemeinschaft 
(usually translated as “community”) men are held 
together by communal feeling and organic ties. In 
the Gesellschaft (usually translated as “society”) 
organic ties are replaced by artificial ties of cal- 
culating self-interest. [See ComMMUNITY—SOCIETY 
CONTINUA.) 

Thus, from varied ethical perspectives and 
varied ultimate premises, social theorists came to 
conceptualize modern society as a mere collection 
of individuals united only through ties of self- 
interest. Spencer, working in the naturalistic tra- 
dition of conflict theory, and Ténnies, drawing on 
a more philosophical tradition, saw modern society 
as a collection of wills. 

The independent reality of society. In 1893 
Durkheim severely attacked both Spencer and 
Tönnies and reaffirmed the reality of society as an 
entity. Durkheim retained an evolutionary perspec- 
tive; he accepted the notion of a developmental 
drift from a society based on very direct ties and 
commonalities to a society based upon more in- 
direct interdependencies. However, he insisted that 
a modern society, founded on the extensive division 
of labor, cannot be conceptualized as a mere col- 
lection of the wills of isolated individuals, It is not 
a collection of contracts based upon self-interest; 
it is no less organic than earlier forms of society. 
It remains an entity sui generis (Durkheim 1893). 

Durkheim wrote at a time when the young disci- 
pline of sociology was struggling for establishment 
in an academic setting. The problem for the sociolo- 
gist was to establish the independence of his field 
from economics, political science, and psychology. 
Thus, it was essential to establish society as a set 
of external and constraining forces, more inclusive 
than the economic order, outside of the state, and 
independent of the sum of its individual members. 
Durkheim adopted the strategy of stressing the 
independent reality of such social facts as vital 
rates, currents of opinion, and established conven- 
tions. Social facts require explanation at their own 
level. It follows that society is an entity which can- 
not be reduced to a set of members or a set of eco- 
nomic contracts between members, It exists in the 
complex relations and interdependencies which 
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unite its members into an organic whole and which 
in turn are reflected in a collective consciousness 
and a collective moral order. Persons who are 
drawn together in a web of interdependency inter- 
act as moral beings and create a body of collective 
representations of reality and regulative rules. The 
resulting complex regulates the utilitarian eco- 
nomic order and the actions of persons and is 
external to them. 

Other analysts of the era developed similar tech- 
niques for identifying the reality of the social. 
Simmel found a social level in the mutual influ- 
ence that interacting persons have upon each other. 
Mutual influence comes to have coherent forms, 
and thus, as people interact, they create society 
([1902-1917] 1950, part 1). 

Weber, although he insisted on relatively nomi- 
nalistic definitions of collective entities, developed 
a perspective of the social order that gave a some- 
what independent reality to social processes. As 
persons orient themselves toward each other, social 
relationships form; complexes of social relation- 
ships constitute a social order. Drawing upon 
Tonnies, Weber suggested that when actors take a 
rational orientation to each other, they create a 
Gesellschaft, whereas when they adopt communal 
solidary attitudes, they form a Gemeinschaft. But 
in either case the resulting social order is not a 
mere collection of wills or economic interests, since 
it is given stability by administrative organization, 
shared orientations to systems of status, and shared 
beliefs in the legitimacy of the order (Weber 
[1922] 1957, part 1). 

The social-psychological approach. In the United 
States a social-psychological school emerged which 
found in the concept of symbolic interaction the 
key to the integrated treatment of society and the 
social person. Cooley, Mead, and others explored 
the development of personality and society as they 
emerge through interaction. Their analysis per- 
mitted a novel conceptualization of human society 
as a symbolically regulated process. Mead, for 
example, traced the process of becoming a social 
person. The human being comes to acquire a social 
personality as he learns to communicate sym- 
bolically. As he learns to adopt the perspectives of 
others toward himself, he is also learning to regu- 
late his own activity symbolically by defining his 
self and his acts in appropriate ways. It is through 
participation in that complex of differentiated and 
interrelated roles called “society” that we develop 
our distinctly human capacities and identities. It 
is through adopting, playing, and imaginatively 
construing social roles that we develop social per- 
sonality. Thus, self and society are intimately con- 


nected through the concept of role. Further, the 
analyst may make the transition in either direction; 
he may stress either socialization, that is, the 
process by which the individual organism is socially 
formed, or he may stress the process by which 
interacting persons create and transform society. 
The human capacity for symbolic control over 
action and sympathetic understanding of the action 
of others makes it possible for men to innovate, to 
appreciate innovation, and to incorporate innova- 
tions into complex networks of symbolically regu- 
lated activity (Mead 1934). 

Society as process. The developments of the dec- 
ades when sociology emerged as a discipline can 
be summarized by reaffirming that the most sophis- 
ticated analysts converged on the idea that society 
is ultimately an organized process. If society is 
more than the sum of its individual participants, 
its reality must lie in the organized relations that 
emerge as men interact. The units of these rela- 
tions are not people but activities. Even Durkheim, 
with his insistence on the independent reality of 
the social, recognized that the coherence of society 
rests on the interdependence of activities and the 
moral regulation created by interaction. 

The new emphasis on process did not eliminate 
the ideological component of the concept of society. 
To a greater or lesser extent, all of the thinkers of 
the formative period saw in society a standard for 
evaluating the acts and programs of individuals 
and other social units. In some instances the ideo- 
logical functions of sociological method are quite 
plain, as in the case of the sociological jurispru- 
dence of Ehrlich (1913). Ehrlich saw external and 
constraining social reality as existing in the “living 
law.” A spontaneous moral order develops in the 
associations and groups of society as men live and 
work cooperatively. It is this inner order of society 
that is the yardstick for measuring the value of the 
positive law of the state. Sociological jurisprudence 
is conceived as a corrective to conceptual juris- 
prudence. The latter, in its reliance on concepts 
and logic, is likely to become out of step with the 
real moral order of society and thus fail to respond 
to pressing social interests and problems. [See Law, 
article on THE LEGAL SYSTEM.] 

In other cases the ideological affinities of the 
concept of society as process are more subtle. For 
example, the popularity of the social-psychological 
approach in the United States cannot be separated 
from its capacity to provide a sociological founda- 
tion for modern liberalism. Classic laissez-faire 
liberalism had been founded on the utilitarian con- 
ception of society as a collection of wills. Sociolo- 
gistic conceptions are more suited to the defense 


of either conservatism or radicalism, depending on 
whether social reality is conceived as an irreducible 
obstacle or an inexorable transformative force. The 
problem for modern liberalism was to justify indi- 
vidual freedom in the context of social regulation. 
The concept of society as an emergent regulative 
process, founded on the responsible actions of 
social persons, is consistent with the program of 
modern liberalism, 


Some contemporary approaches 

Despite the developments of the formative 
period of sociology, relatively little progress was 
made in defining the concept of a society. “Society” 
remained a term for designating an emergent and 
constraining level of reality. Until recent decades, 
the main purpose of analysis was to examine the 
nature of social reality and its modes of constraint, 
not to define the units and boundaries of concrete 
societies as entities. 

Society as a social system. The major technical 
device used in recent years to attack the problem 
of defining a society has been the concept of a 
social system. A social system is an organized set 
of interdependent social persons, activities, or 
forces, It is called a system because its organization 
includes mechanisms for maintaining an equi- 
librium or some other constancy in the relations 
between the units. From another perspective such 
mechanisms can be seen as boundary-maintaining 
mechanisms, for systems can be isolated as sepa- 
rate entities only if they maintain some constancies 
in the face of environmental change, that is, if 
they maintain some boundaries vis-a-vis the en- 
vironment. If every event within a system were a 
direct consequence of some event outside the sys- 
tem, it would be impossible to draw a boundary for 
the system; it would be, in effect, a mere unit in 
a larger complex. The concept of a social system 
seems ideally suited for use in defining a society 
analytically, for it contains within it the crucial 
concepts of “unit” and “boundary”; to define so- 
ciety as a special sort of social system automatically 
prepares the way for identification of its units and 
boundaries. 

The idea of a social system was used by earlier 
thinkers, notably Spencer and Pareto, but it has 
been formulated in greater detail and applied to 
the present problem by the modern school of struc- 
tural-functionalism, The paper by Aberle and his 
colleagues cited earlier in this article is an example 
of the functional mode of attack on the problem. 
The approach of that paper has been more fully 
elaborated by Levy (1952; 1966) and is similar to 
a definition proposed by Parsons: “A social sys- 
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tem . . . which meets all the essential functional 
prerequisites of long term persistence from within 
its own resources will be called a society” (1951, 
p. 19). 

The key concept in these definitions is “self- 
sufficiency.” All systems are self-sufficient to some 
degree; the definition of the term requires some 
mechanisms of self-maintenance. The isolation of 
total societies involves the search for global com- 
plexes with the highest degree of self-maintenance 
and the least reliance on other social systems for 
their requisite resources. Local communities, ad- 
ministrative units, institutional spheres, and bu- 
reaucratic organizations are all relatively dependent 
segments of a larger whole. Total societies are de- 
pendent only on other types of systems: personali- 
ties, cultural traditions, and a physical environment. 
[See SYSTEMS ANALYSIS.) 

Overlapping process systems. The search for the 
self-sufficient society may be futile. In fact, the 
concept of a society with exclusive boundaries may 
be obsolete. This is not to say that it is not valid 
to do comparative study over very large aggregates. 
Indeed, one of the achievements of twentieth- 
century empirical social science is the thorough 
demonstration that society is real in the sense that 
social variables relate to each other differently in 
“societies” with different characteristics. In this 
sense the concept of society no longer rests on con- 
jecture. However, at the theoretical level the search 
for a universally valid definition of the nature and 
boundaries of a society as a self-contained unit may 
obscure the complexity of social life, 

Many of the historic and contemporary problems 
in the conceptual analysis of society may be clari- 
fied by viewing society as a complex of overlapping 
process systems. We may abstract from the con- 
crete interaction of concrete social persons a num- 
ber of types of interaction systems. Economic, re- 
ligious, political, educational, and other types of 
activity come to cohere into partially independent 
systems with units, boundaries, and mechanisms of 
their own. These systems overlap; and when a rela- 
tively broad range of such systems cohere around 
a common population, we may speak of a society. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that this 
society will be self-contained, that it will not over- 
lap with other societies, or that its boundaries will 
be uniform across its constituent systems. 

It would be a mistake to regard the notion of a 
self-sufficient society as intrinsically absurd. One 
might be tempted to argue that any society engages 
in at least some trade and cultural exchange with 
at least one other society, and that therefore there 
are no self-sufficient societies. This argument, how- 
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ever, misconstrues the concept of self-sufficiency. 
To call a society self-sufficient implies not that it is 
isolated but that its social system contains within 
itself cultural materials and role opportunities suf- 
ficient for carrying on controlled relations with an 
environment (Parsons 1966). 

The truth or falsehood of alternative conceptions 
of society is not at issue here. Rather, we are con- 
trasting alternative ways of approaching the prob- 
lers of societal analysis. Thus, an approach based 
on the concept of social system can be criticized 
for failing to make several important phenomena 
immediately problematic. But this is very far from 
saying that it causes logical difficulties so severe as 
to prevent analysis of these phenomena altogether. 

The alternative to the social system approach is 
to start with the concept of population. This in- 
volves making problematic not only the degree to 
which the activities of a population are organized 
into systems, but also the units and boundaries of 
these systems and their forms of interdependence. 
Thus the emergence of a bounded, unified social 
system is no longer assumed but becomes an object 
of inquiry. 

The boundaries of a society are usually drawn 
at the outer limits of the interdependencies and 
commonalities that give it coherence. Special cri- 
teria are often used to define particular types of 
society. Thus, in the case of the nation-state the 
limits of political jurisdiction are taken to define 
the limits of the political system and, thus, of the 
society. In fact, if societies are viewed as complexes 
of overlapping process systems, it becomes natural 
to accept the fact that societal boundaries are ir- 
regular, From this, one is led to consider the 
sources and consequences of variation in the scope 
of systemic boundaries (for instance, by examin- 
ing the consequences of the involvement of national 
States in international colonial development). 

Another single-criterion approach to defining the 
boundaries of the societal population is to adopt 
the social system’s own normatively defined concept 
of membership (Parsons 1966). To this it may be 
objected that the members of a societal population 
may be involved in well-organized social systems 
that crosscut membership boundaries. The com- 
mon solution to this problem is to treat the basic 
unit of society as the “person-in-role,” and then to 
allege that behavior in boundary-crossing roles is 
external to the society. One then attempts to iden- 
tify the mechanisms for segregating roles and regu- 
lating members who cross societal boundaries. 
Again, the focus is on how such regulation is ac- 
complished, not on the conditions under which it 
will emerge or the consequences of its absence. 


To define society as a set of overlapping process 
systems also permits flexibility in the analysis of 
the units of society. The utilitarian conception of 
society was based on the notion of the isolated indi- 
vidual. As early as Comte, the wisdom of this ap- 
proach was called into question. Comte saw the 
utility of beginning with more socially relevant 
units; for him, the unit of society was the family. 
Other analysts continued this tradition in their 
treatment of the communal aspects of society. 
Later, with the development of processual con- 
cepts, segments of the actions of social persons 
came to be used as units of analysis. Thus, Parsons 
has spoken of the units of social systems as actors 
in roles (1951, pp. 24-26). 

If society is viewed as a complex of overlapping 
process systems, it would appear that the ultimate 
social unit is the act. However, it does not follow 
that the intermediate units of different process 
systems will be the same. Society does not have a 
single type of unit, but many: its constituent sys- 
tems have units of different types, and these differ- 
ences can be of considerable analytical importance. 
For example, many of the strains in modern socie- 
ties derive from the fact that, although families are 
the molecular units of modern status systems, ra- 
tional market and bureaucratic systems are predi- 
cated on the evaluation of specific performances in 
roles. In consequence, competing bases of evalua- 
tion are present in society. 

The links between units may also vary from sys- 
tem to system. Theories of society have postulated 
six major types of links between units: emotional 
attraction, orientations of actors to each other, 
shared cognitive and evaluative perspectives, mu- 
tual influence or coercion, economic or functional 
interdependence, and common participation in an 
environment. There is no reason to assume that 
any of these types of links constitutes the one true 
mechanism of social coherence. On the other hand, 
one or another of them may be dominant in par- 
ticular process systems. This possibility is itself a 
source of important sociological problems: we are 
led to ask such questions as “What is the conse- 
quence of the expansion of systems of economic 
interdependence beyond the boundaries of systems 
based upon emotional attachments?” 

The notion of a set of overlapping process sys- 
tems is not by itself a satisfactory model of society. 
It leaves open the question of the relation between 
a society and other social groupings. How, for in- 
stance, is a society to be distinguished from a com- 
munity? The term community has been used in a 
variety of ways. For some, communities are locally 
based units of a larger society; for others, “com- 


munity” refers to some aspect of society, such as its 
solidarity (that is, communal) or spatial compo- 
nents. Others, particularly in the German sociolog- 
ical tradition, distinguish communities as relatively 
solidary types of societies [see COMMUNITY-SOCIETY 
CONTINUA]. 

It is legitimate to use the term “community” to 
refer to both locally based units and some aspect 
of the larger society. The former usage is well estab- 
lished in English speech. The latter usage is some- 
times said to be justified by the need to establish a 
distinction: between societies and other social enti- 
ties. Institutions and special-purpose associations 
are said not to be societies because they have no 
communal components. The concept of population 
can be used in a similar way to distinguish societies 
from other sets of systems of social processes, since 
the latter may have sets of members without hav- 
ing populations in the biotic sense. A society is sus- 
tained by a population. To establish the boundaries 
of a societal population we may adopt a definition 
of population quite similar to the one employed by 
bioecologists: A population consists of the self- 
perpetuating inhabitants of a territorial area. In 
this context the term “self-perpetuation” implies 
mating, and the term “inhabitant” implies relatively 
permanent residence. Thus, the boundaries of a 
population that sustains a society are established 
by the limits of the largest territorial area within 
which mating is common and residence is rela- 
tively permanent. 

These criteria establish a model that, while it 
does not completely correspond to any empirical 
population, does provide a means of clearly ex- 
cluding types of groups that are not societies. 
Many groups do not qualify as societies because 
membership in them is not conferred by birth. 
Further, members of local communities quite often 
cross community boundaries for the purpose of 
mating and establishing new residences, while 
members of societies do not often cross societal 
boundaries for these purposes—indeed, that is why 
they form what I have called a population. 

To start with the concept of a population is not 
to define a society as consisting in its population. 
The society is not the population but the complex 
systems of action in which the units of the popu- 
lation participate. 

The next problem for the analyst is to establish 
the boundaries of these systems of action. In a 
highly organized society, which closely controls the 
relations between the units of its population and 
members of other populations, it may be useful to 
treat only relations within the societal population 
as internal to the society. On the other hand, when 
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societal systems become very permeable to social 
influences that transcend population boundaries, it 
is more realistic to consider the society to have 
irregular boundaries and to overlap other societies. 
Historically, conceptions of society have had 
ideological implications and overtones. Perhaps 
this conception of society as a set of overlapping 
process systems is not an exception, for it seeks to 
call attention to the problems of the emergence of 
larger and more inclusive networks of social organ- 
ization. As man has expanded his ecological niche 
there has been a continuous growth of national 
organization that transcends the less inclusive tra- 
ditional solidarities. At the same time, cosmopolitan 
and international organization has outrun na- 
tional boundaries. The modern world is regularly 
upset by shock waves reverberating from local 
traditional cleavages through national political sys- 
tems; sometimes these shock waves reach the inter- 
national arena. If sociological analysis is adequately 
to represent the constraints imposed by this emer- 
gent global level of social reality, its analytical 
conceptions must not be inflexibly tied to the con- 

cept of the national boundary. 
Leon H. MAYHEW 


[See also COOPERATION; CULTURE; EVOLUTION; INTE- 
GRATION; INTERNATIONAL INTEGRATION; NATURAL 
LAW; POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY; SOCIAL CONTRACT; So- 
CIAL DARWINISM; SOCIOLOGY, article on THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF SOCIOLOGICAL THOUGHT; and the biog- 
raphies of COMTE; COOLEY; DURKHEIM; HOBBES; 
Locke; Marx; Meap; MILL; SIMMEL; SPENCER; 
SUMNER; TÖNNIES; WEBER, MAx.] 
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